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If  the  hamoroiu  observation  of  Addiion  w^ve 
fiiiinded  in  fact,  that  a  reader  seldom  peruses  a 
book  with  pleasure  **  till  he  knows  whether  the 
writer  of  it  be  a  black  or  fair  man— of  a  mild  or 
choleric  disposition, — with  other  particulars  of  the 
like  nature,** — we  should  be  in  a  state  of  some 
apprehension,  since  the  Rev.  George  Crabbe,  the 
celebrated  author  of  the  poems  a  new  edition  of 
which  we  here  present  to  the  public,  has,  from 
the  modestj  and  retiredness  of  his  li((,  Aimished 
but  few  biographical  particulars  to  be  developed 
to  an  admiring  world.  Unlike  so  manj  others  of 
his  gemu^  he  never  intermeddled  in  .the  turmoils 
of  peptics,  or  mingled  in  the  intrigues  of  ftshion. 
He  was,  in  his  manners  and  feelings,  a  child  of 
nature ;  though  a  Bavant  in  her  dispositions  and 
her  laws.  Contented  with  keeping  the  **  noiseless 
tenor  of  his  way,**  with  the  approbation  of  his 
conscience  and  Uie  approval  of  hh  God, — ^he  was 
willing  to  allow  some  to  be  the  idol  of  the  factious, 
and  others  to  fawn  at  the  footstool  of  power  ^ — 
satisfied  himself  with  being  admired  as  a  poet- 
revered  as  a  divine, — and  respected  as  a  man. 

Our  poet  was  bom  at  Aldborough,  on  the  coast 
of  Suffblk,  England,  on  the  Christmas  eve  of  1754. 
His  father  held  the  station  of  salt-master,  or  col- 
lector of  the  salt  duties,  and  was  a  man  of  strong 
intellect,  vigorous  habits  of  business,  and  a  re- 
markable faculty  of  calculation,.  Early  in  his 
boyhood,  as  soon,  indeed,  as  he  had  learned  to 
read,  young  Crabbe  manifested  a  strong  inclina- 
tion towards  books  of  all  kinds ;  and  he  perused 
with  eagerness  every  thing  that  came  williin  his 
reach,  especially  if  it  were  a  work  of  fiction  and 
romance,  or  treated  of  witches,  fairies,  and  ghosts. 
But  he  particularly  delighted  in  verse,  and  began 
at  a  very  early  period  to  imitate  the  humble  spe- 
cimens of  poetry  which  were  then  accessible  to  him. 

His  fiither  observed  this  bookish  disposition,  and 
although  he  had  no  higher  views  for  the  boy  than 
that  of  following  his  own  example,  and  being 
employed  in  some  inferior  depa|iment  of  the  rev- 
enue service,  he  resolved  to  send  George  to  a 
school  at  Bungay,  on  the  borders  of  Norfolk^ — 
Here  he  remained  for  a  short  time,  and  was  then 
removed  to  a  school  at  Stowmarket,  kept  by  a 
skilfnl  mathematician  named  Haddon.  The  boy 
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himself  had  a  predilection,  as  well  as  his  father 
for  mathematics ;  and  he  ma4e  considerable  pro- 
ficiency in  the  pursuit 

After  leaving  this  latter  school,  George  was 
placed  as  a  surgeon*s  apprentice  at  Wickham- 
Brook ;  but  as  this  situation  was  not  a  very  desi- 
rable one,  he  lefl  it,  and  concluded  his  apprentice- 
ship with  a  Mr.  Page,  surgeon  at  Woodbridge,  a 
roarkettown  about  seventeen  miles  firom  Aldbo- 
rough. Here  he  met  with  society  congenial  to  his 
own  disposition,  and  was  by  this  means  introduced 
to  Miss  Sarah  Elmy,  who  afterwards  became  his 
wife.  Notwithstanding  that  he  here  applied  him* 
self  with  energy  to  the  studies  necessary  to  a 
knowledge  of  his  intended  profession,  he  was  often 
beguiled  into  the  more  flowery  fields  of  poe^, 
and  contributed  numerous  pieces  to  the  Lady*s 
Magaxine,  a  periodical  of  some  repute  at  that 
period. 

About  the  end  of  the  year  1775,  Mr.  Crabbe*s 
term  of  apprenticeship  expired,  and  he  returned 
io  his  native  village,  with  the  hope  of  finding 
means  of  finishing  his  professional  education  in 
London.  But  his  father*s  circumstances  did  not 
permit  the  necessary  expenditure,  and  the  youthfiil 
aspirant  was  compelled  to  labour  in  the  drudgery 
of  the  puUic  warehouse  wherein  his  parent's  du- 
ties were  performed.  This  was  in  the  highest 
degree^  unpleasant  to  young  Crabbe;  and  the 
irksomeness  of  his  situation  was  increased  by  an 
unhappy  change  in  the  habits  of  his  father,  who 
had  become  a  politician,  a  tavern-haunter,  and  a 
domestic  tyrant 

Mr.  Crabbe,  at  this  period,  devoted  such  leisure 
time  as  was  at  his  disposal,  to  the  study  of  botany, 
and  the  advancement  of  his  professional  know* 
ledge ;  and  if  he  still  dallied  with  the  muses,  it 
was  with  the  persuasion  that  this  was  not  his 
main  pursuit  in  the  progress  of  life.  At  length, 
however,  his  father  was  able  to  afibrd  some  slight 
assistance,  and  the  son  journeyed  to  London  with 
the  view  of  walking  the  hospitals  and  profiting 
by  the  medical  lectures.  He  remained  in  the 
metropolis  about  eight  or  ten  months;,  but  his 
means  were  inadequate  to  an  efiTectual  panicipa 
tion  in  the  advantages  which  such  a  residence 
ordinarily  afibrds  to  the  student  of  medicine :  and 
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he  was  compelled  once  more  to  return  to  Aldbo- 
rough. 

Crabbe  now  engaged  himself  as  an  amiatant  in 
the  shop  of  a  surgeon  named  MaskilL  This  man 
had  an  imperious  temper,  and  Crabbe*a  situation 
was  a  most  undesirable  one.  But  he  was  content 
to  submit  for  a  while  to  ill-usage,  for  he  felt  the 
necessity  of  acquiring  additional  knowledge  in 
his  business.  Afler  a  short  time,  MaskiU  removed 
from  Aldborough,  and  Crabbe  was  encouraged  to 
set  up  for  himself  in  his  native  town.  He  was 
.  hardly  qualified  for  his  task,  however,  and  his 
practice  and  emoluments  were  scanty  enough. 

All  this  time,  he  improved  his  opportunities  of 
acquaintance  with  Miss  EHmy,  and  the  young 
couple  were  understood  to  be  affianced.  But  pov- 
erty barred  the  nuptials,  and  a  dispassionate  view 
of  the  future  seemed  scarcely  to  promise  a  remo- 
val of  the  impediment 

Brooding  over  the  profitless  life  he  was  leading 
in  this  secluded  village,  our  poet  at  lengfth  formed 
the  bold  resolution  of  abandoning  the  medical 
profession,  and  pushing  his  fortune  in  the  literary 
world  of  London.  He  was  so  poor,  that  he  had 
not  the  means  of  defiraying  the  expenses  of  the 
journey  thither ;  and  all  his  friends  were  as  poor 
as  himself.  In  this  dilemma,  he  addressed  a  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Dudley  North,  asking  the  loan  of  a 
■mall  sum.  That  gentleman  kindly  advanced  him 
five  pounds;  and  with  this  fund,  Crabbe  settled 
his  affairs  at  Aldborough,  and,  embarking  in  a 
■loop  at  Slaughton,  he  sailed  for  the  great  city.  He 
was  at  this  time  about  24  years  of  age. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  the  metropolis,  he  took  eco- 
nomical lodgings,  and  applied  himself  diligent^ 
to  transcribing  and  correcting  tlie  poetical  pieces 
he  had  brought  with  him  from  the  country.  But 
he  applied  to  the  publishers  in  vain :  none  of  them 
would  hazard  print  and  paper  on  behalf  of  the 
unknown  author.  Crabbe  now  Was  soon  reduced 
to  a  situation  of  great  embarrassment  and  dis- 
tress. He  made  written  applications  to  several 
eminent  individuals,  but  none  would  aid  him, 
until,  in  an  auspicious  moment,  he  determined  to 
address  t^e  illustrious  Edmund  Burke.  That  gen- 
tleman immediately  appointed  an  interview,  and 
judged  so  &vourably  of  the  young  poet*s  character 
and  attainments,  that  he  immediately  became  his 
friend,  took  him  to  dwell  in  his  own  family,  intro- 
duced him  to  the  highest  literary  society  of  Lon- 
don, and  assisted  him  in  the  publication  of  his 
poems.  **  The  Library^  was  issued  in  1781 ;  and 
Its  fuvourable  reception  was  such  as  at  once  to 
ffitablisli  the  poetical  reputation  of  the  author. 


Even  the  fastidious  Dr.  Johnson  condescended  to 
admire  and  commend,  and  indeed  had  lentlbe  aid 
of  his  efficient  revisal  to  the  manuscript  of  the 
poem. 

Crabbe  had  long  felt  an  inclination  towards  the 
clerical  profession,  and  the  powerful  influence  of 
his  present  friends  soon  enabled  him  to  enter  the 
Church  as  one  of  its  ministers.  He  was  admitted 
to  deacon's  orders  by  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  and 
soon  after  lefl  London  to  assume  the  duties  of 
a  curate  at  his  native  village  of  Aldborough. 

Mr.  Crabbe  retained  this  poet  only  for  a  fbw 
months.  The  untiring  firiendship  of  Mr.  Surke 
obtained  for  him  the  more  advantageous  situation 
of  domestic  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland ;  and 
Mr.  Crabbe  took  up  his  residence,  of  course,  at 
Belvoir  Castle. 

In  1783,  our  author  again  ventured  before  the 
public,  in  his  **  VtUage,^*  which  met  with  the  most 
decided  success,  and  materially  enhanced  Mr. 
Crabbers  poetical  reputation. 

His  altered  prospects  never  in  the  least  degree 
influenced  his  habits  or  demeanour; — ^these  con* 
tinned  to  be  characterized  by  the  same  simplicity 
and  equanimity  which  marked  the  penniless  stu- 
dent, and  the  rejected  candidate  for  publication. 

It  was  now  deemed  expedient  that  Mr.  Crabbe 
should  have  a  university  degree;  and  his  name 
was  accordingly  entered  on  the  boards  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  Soon  after  this,  the  Chan* 
cellor  Thurlow  bestowed  upon  him  the  small  liv* 
bgs  of  Frome  St.  Quintin,  and  Evershot,  in  Dor- 
setshire ;  and  Mr.  Crabbe  obtained,  at  the  same 
time,  firom  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
degree  of  LL.  B. 

When  the  Duke  of  Rutland  went  to  Ireknd  as 
lord-lieutenant,  Mr.  Crabbe  did  not  accompany 
him ; — for  the  time  had  arrived  when  he  could, 
without  incurring  the  imputation  of  imprudence, 
offer  his  hand  to  the  long-beloved  Miss  Elmy. 
The  marriage  took  place  in  December  1783,  and 
the  wedded  couple  took  possession  of  apartments 
in  Belvoir  Castle,  which  had  been  kindly  tendered 
by  the  Duke,  on  his  departure  firom  England.  But 
firom  various  causes,  it  was  found  that  a  residence 
here  was  not  desirable ;  and^  before  a  year  and  a 
half  had  elapsed,  Mr.  Crabbe  removed  to  the 
neighbouring  parsonage  of  Stathem.  He  here 
spent  four  of  tlje  happiest  years  of  his  life,  and  in 
this  period  became  the  father  of  four  children,  two 
of  whom  only  (George  and  John)  grew  to  matu- 
rity. 

In  1785,  Mr.  Crabbe  again  appeared  as  a  poet, 
and  published  **•  The  Newspaper,^  which  received 
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the  same  emphatic  approTal  which  had  attended 
his  prior  efforts. 

In  October,  1787,  the  Duke  of  Ratiand  died, 
somewhat  suddenly,  in  Dublin,  and  his  widow, 
retnrning  to  Belroir,  was  not  forgetful  of  her  hos- 
band^s  prolegi.  She  procored  from  the  Chancellor 
the  exchange  of  the  two  inconsiderable  livings 
held  by  Mr.  Crabbe,  for  the  more  important  ones 
of  Muston  in  Leicestershire,  and  Allington  in 
Lincolnshire.  In  February,  1789,  be  removed, 
with  his  family,  to  the  parsonage  of  Muston. 

His  new  residence  was  pleasant  in  many  re- 
spects ;  and  it  was  with  much  reluctance,  after 
abiding  here  ^r  three  years,  that  he  yielded  to 
another  change.  The  death  of  a  relative  of  Mrs. 
Crabbe  rendered  necessary  the  services  of  her 
husband  as  executor ;  and  he  removed  to  Parham, 
in  Suffolk — again  placing  himself  near  the  scenes 
of  his  boyhood  and  early  courtship.  Here  he 
imdertook  the  curacies  of  Swefling  and  Great 
C^emham,  and  the  course  of  his  life  vatied  but 
little  from  what  it  had  been  in  Muston.  He  had 
resided  fi>ur  years  at  Parham,  when  he  lost  by 
death  his  third  son,  a  child  of  about  six  years. 
Hu  children  had  been  seven,  and  they  were  now 
reduced  to  twa  This  deprivation  was  severely 
felt  by  the  mother,  and  conjoined  with  other  cir- 
camstanoes  to  cause  a  removal  again.  Mr.  Crabbe 
now  rented  Great  GlemhamHall,  a  pleasant  house 
belonging  to  Mr.  North,  and  lived  in  it  four  or 
Bwe  years  with  great  comfort  and  satisfiiction. — 
But  another  removal  then  becoming  necessary  on 
aecount  of  the  sale  of  the  estate,  Mr.  Crabbe  hired 
a  house  in  the  neighbouring  village  of  Rendham, 
wherein  he  remained  until  the  year  1805,  when  he 
left  Suffolk,  and  resumed  his  clerical  station  at 
Muston. 

In  this  tranquil  course  of  life,  attendmg  to  the 
care  of  his  flock,  and  to  the  instruction  of  his 
beloved  family,  Mr.  Crabbe  long  concealed  him- 
self from  the  gaze  of  the  w<^ld  until  the  year 
1807 ;  when,  afler  an  absence  of  about  twenty-two 
years,  be  at  length  produced  a  collection  of 
'^Poenu.'^  (**  The  Parish  Register,**  Ac)  ••Lau- 
dari  a  laudato  viro**  has  ever  been  deemed  a  stamp 
of  merit ;  and,  such  has  been  the  invariable  proof 
of  Mr.  Crabbe*s  excellence  as  a  Poet,  that  he  has 
ever  been  dutinguished  by  the  discerning  few, 
as  he  will  always  be  admired  by  the  reading 
public 

The  **Poemi'*  were  honoured  with  a  perusal 
in  manuscript  by  the  present  Lord  Holland,  and 
his  late  illustrious  uncle ;  and  may  naturally  be 


supposed  to  have  derived  considerable  advantage 
from  their  critical  acumen. 

In  addition  to  their  intrinsie  merit,  they  will  be 
deemed,  by  kindred  minds,  to  possess  an  additional 
value,  when  it  is  considered  that  they  tended  to 
cheer  the  death-bed  of  the  highly-gifled  Charles 
Fox.  Hiis  collectian  has  passed  through  several 
editions. 

Three  years  afterwards  (1810)  he  produced  the 
Poem  of  the  **  Borough  ;**  the  scene  of  which  is 
his  native  place :  and  in  1812  he  published  his 
TaUt, 

In  1813,  Mr.  Crabbe  sustained  the  severe  afflic- 
tion of  losing  his  wife ;  and  soon  after,  having 
obtained  the  living  of  Trowbridge,  in  Wiltshire, 
be  removed  to  that  town.  From  this  period,  our 
author  mixed  much  more  in  society,  and  especially 
in  the  gay  and  literary  world  of  London,  than 
during  the  lifetime  of  his  wife.  In  the  metropolis, 
he  met  on  intimate  terms  with  most  of  the  emi- 
nent writers  of  the  day,  and  seemed  to  form  a 
connecting  link  between  the  era  of  Johnson, 
Burke,  and  Reynolds,  and  that  of  Scott,  Byron, 
Moore,  and  Campbell.  ' 

In  1819,  Mr.  Murray  published  the  **  ThZet  of 
the  HaW* — ^and  gave  for  the  manuscript  of  that 
work,  and  the  copy-right  of  Mr.Crabbe*s  previous 
poems,  the  liberal  sum  of  30002.  This  work  was 
not  less  fevonrably  received  than  its  predecessors. 

Whilst  in  London  upon  one  of  his  visits,  in 
1821,  our  poet  had  the  good  fortune  of  meeting 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  accepted  a  pressing  invita. 
tion  to  visit  him  in  Scotland.  Mr.  Crabbe  accord- 
ingly journeyed  to  the  north  for  that  purpose  in 
the  following  year,  and  feund  Sir  Walter  in  Edin* 
burgh,  attending  upon  Greorge  IV.,  who  was  then 
making  his  femous  visit  to  Scotland.  But,  not- 
withstanding the  pressure  of  multifarious  busi- 
ness, the  great  novelist  contrived  to  make  Crabbe*s 
sojourn  in  his  house  pleasant  and  gratifying  in  no 
ordinary  degree. 

In  the  year  1821,  Mr.  Crabbe  had  a  severe  at- 
tack of  tic  douloureux,  and  thenceforward  he  was 
subject  to  that  complaint,  which  aided  the  natural 
decay  attendant  upon  old  age.  But  he  continued 
in  the  performance  of  his  clerical  duties,  and 
maintained  his  friendly  and  social  relations,  until 
within  a  few  days  of  the  termination  of  his  exist- 
ence. This  event  took  place  at  Trowbridge,  on 
the  7th  of  February,  1832. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  an  elaborate 
criticism  of  Mr.  Crabbers  qualities  as  a  poet — 
We  shall  content  ourselves  with  observing  merely 
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—that  the  diaraeteriitici  of  hU  style  are,  origi- 
nality of  thoagbt,  force,  precbion,  troth,  depth, 
and  pathos  of  deeoription ;  clothed  frequently  in 
the  happy  diction  and  polished  versification  which 
we  so  much  admire  in  Goldsmith. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed,  from  this 
remark,  that  Mr.  Crabbe  is  a  copyist  of  any  for- 
mer author.  He  b  a  bard  tut  generU ;  he  has 
fbrmed  himself  upon  no  model,  and  is  consequently 
unlike  other  writers.  He  is  a  poet  who  examines 
man  as  he  i$,  there  is,  therefore,  no  tZ/utum  in 
bis  poetry. 

He  is,  in  foct,  the  PoftraiuPainier  of  humble 
life— in  all  its  variety  and  detail.  His  portraits 
are  exact  likenesses ;  and  are  equally  to  be  praised 
for  the  correctness  of  the  outline,  and  the  propriety 
of  the  coUmring .    His  descriptions  are,  not  like 


those  of  Thomson,  of  imaginary,  bat  of  rssi 
nature.  The  delineations  of  his  tustici  are,  ooo- 
■equently,  different  firom  those  which  we  meet 
with  in  the  Georgics  of  Virgil,  or  the  Idylls  of 
Gesner :  but  they  are  such  as  tmay  ht  uem  vnxj 
day  in  the  country.  He  sees  with  a  keen,  correct, 
and  perhaps  too  microscopic  an  eye,  and  all  his 
scenes  of  common  life  are  portrayed  with  minute- 
ness, but  with  a  fidelity  true  to  nature.  He  is 
naturally  and  deservedly  a  pbpular  poet ;  since  all 
his  delineations  come  home  closely  to  the  **  busi- 
ness and  bosoms  of  men.**  He  b  certainly  one 
of  the  most  original  and  pathetic  poets  that  Eng 
land  has,  in  modem  times,  produced ;  and  b  a 
bright  star  in  that  splendid  constellation  of  Bri- 
tish genius  that  has  illumined  and  adorned  the 
present  age. 
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IpM  par  AomdIm  MmU  otrmint  cMt« 
Qui  Moat,  famaoti  qui  DMniM  puk«$  Olmpoa ; 
MsooiuaiqiM  noem  Roaiaoo.provooat  ora : 
Formoui  Uliua  oenorit  latuiaM  io  umbra 
Quod  eaoit,  c(  Kerili  Uotom  nintf  of  avtoa 
UaotiM  populi.  ii  Haeeoato  eareret. 

LUCAN.  P«M^.  orf  PiMM. 


THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLBT  HENRY-RICHARD  FOX,  LORD  HOLLAND, 


Mt  LoftO, 
That  the  Joogest  poem  in  this  oonectioQ  wai 
honoured  bf  the  notice  of  your  Lordahip'e  right 
honourable  and  efer-valncd  relation,  Mr.  Fox; 
that  it  thould  be  the  last  which  engaged  his  atten- 
tion,  and  that  aoaie  parti  of  it  were  marked  with 
hiJi  approbatioD ;  are  ctrcunutanoes  prodoctife  of 
better  hopes  of  ultimate  suecen  than  I  had  dared 
to  entertain  before  I  wai  gratified  with  a  know- 
ledge of  them :  and  the  hope  thus- raised  lead*  me 
to  adc  permiaaion  that  I  may  dedicate  thb  book  to 
jTonr  Lordafaip,  to  whom  that  trulj  great  and 
gieatly-lamented  personage  was  so  nearer  allied  in 
familj,  so  doselv  bound  m  afiection,  and  in  whose 
mind  presides  the  same  oritical  taste  which  he  ex- 
erted to  the  delight  of  all  who  heard  hinu  He 
doubtless  united  with  bis  unequalled  abilities  a 
fond  of  good-nature ;  and  this  possibly  led  him  to 
speak  &Tourablj  o^  and  give  satisfaction  to  wri- 
ters, with  whose  productions  he  might  not  be  en- 
tirelj  satisfied :  nor  must  I  aUow  myself  to  suppose 
lus  desire  of  obliging  was  withholden,  when  he 
honoured  any  effort  of  mine  with  his  approbation : 
but,  my  Lord,  as  there  was  discrimination  in  the 
opinion  he  ^fe ;  as  he  did  not  veil  indifference  for 
insipid  mediocrity  of  composition  under  any  gene- 
ral expression  of'^oool  approfal — I  allow  myself  to 
draw  a  &Tourable  conclusion  fhmi  the  verdict  of 
<me  who  had  the  superiority  of  intellect  few  would 
dispute,  which  he  made  manifest  by  a  force  of  elo- 
quence peculiar  to  himself;  whose  excellent  judg- 
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ment  no  one  of  his  fHonds  found  cause -to  dislnitt, 
and  whose  acknowledged  candour  no  enemy  bad 
the  temerity  to  deny. 

With  such  encouragement,  I  present  my  book 
to  your  Lordship:  the  Account  of  the  X«i/s  and 
Writing*  of  Lopex  de  Vega  has  tai^t  me  what  I 
am  to  expect ;  1  there  perceive  how  your  Lordship 
can  write,  and  am  there  taught  how  you  Can  judge 
of  writers :  my  faults,  howevei  numerous,  I  know 
will  none  of  them  escape  through  inattention,  nor 
will  any  merit  be  lost  for  want  of  discernment! 
my  verses  are  before  him  who  has  written  ele- 
Bantl;|r*  who  has  judged  with  accuracy,  and  who 
has  given  unequivood  proof  of  abilities  in  a  work 
of  difficulty;— a  translation  of  poe^,  which  few 
persons  in  this  kingdom  are  able  to  read,  and  fai 
the  estimation  of  talents  not  hitherto  jostly  appr^ 
dated.  In  this  view,  I  cannot  but  feel  some  ap- 
prehension ;  but  I  know  also,  that  your  Lordship 
IS  apprised  of  the  great  difficulty  of'^  writing  weU ; 
that  you  will  make  much  aUowanoe  for  failures,  if 
not  too  frequently  repeated ;  and,  as  you  can  accu- 
rately discern,  so  you  will  readily  approve,  all  the 
better  and  more  happy  efibrts  of  one,  who  places 
the  highest  value  upon  your  Lordship*s  approba- 
tion, and  who  has  the  honour  to  be, 

Mt  Loan, 
Your  Lordship's  most  faithful 

And  obliged  humble  servant, 

GEO.  CRABBR 
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About  twenty-five  ycar»  einco  was  publifihed  a 
poem  called  "  The  Library ;"  which,  in  no  long 
time,  was  followed  by  two  others,  **  The  Village," 
and  "  The  Newspaper :"  these,  with  a  few  altera- 
tions and  additions,  are  here  reprinted;  and  are 
accompanied  by  a  poem  of  greater  length,  and  sev- 
eral shorter  attempts,  now,  for  tlic  first  time,  before 
the  public;  wiiosc  reception  of  them  creates  in 
their  author  something  more  than  common  solici- 
tude, because  he  conceives  that,  with  the  judgment 
to  be  formed  of  these  latter  productions,  upon 
whatever  may  be  found  intrinsically  meritorious 
or  defective,  there  will  be  united  an  inquiry  into 
the  relative  degree  of  praise  or  blame  wluch  thev 
may  be  thought  to'  deserve,  when  compaJred  with 
the  more  early  attempts  of  the  same  writer. 

And  certainly,  were  it  the  principal -employment 
of  a  man's  life  to  compose  verses,  it  might  seem 
reasonable  to  expect  that  he  would  continue  to  im- 
prove as  long  us  he  continued  to  live ;  though,  even 
then,  there  is  e^me  doubt  whether  such  improve- 
mcnt  would  follow,  and  perhaps  proof  might  be  ad- 
duced to  show  it  would  not:  but  when,  to  this 
•* idle  traded''  is  added  some  ** calling"  with  supe- 
rior claims  upon  his  time  and  attention,  his  pro- 
gress in  the  art  of  versification  will  probably  be  in 
proportion  neither  to  the  years  he  has  lived,  nor 
even  to  the  attempts  he  has  made. 

While  composing  the  first-pubKshed  of  these 
poems,  the  author  wus  honoured  with  the  notice, 
and  assisted  by  the  advice  of  the  Right  Honourable 
Edmuixl  Burke :  part  of  it  was  written  in  his  pre- 
tence, and  the  whole  submitted  to  his  judgment ; 
receiving,  in  its  progress,  the  benefit  of  his  correc- 
tion: I  hope,  therefore,  to  obtain  pardon  of  the 
reader,  if  I  eagerly  seize  the  occasion,  and,  afler 
■o  long  a  silence,  endeavour  to  express  a  grateful 
tense  of  the  benefits  I  have  received  from  this  gen- 
tleman, who  was  solicitou»  for  my  more  essential 
interests,  as  well  as  benevolently  anxious  for  my 
credit  as  a  writer. 

I  will  not  enter  npon  the  subject  of  his  extra- 
ordinary abilities ;  it  would  be  vanity,  it  would  be 
weakness  in  me  to  believe  that  I  could  make  them 
better  known,  or  more  admired  than  they  now 
are :  but  of  his  private  worth,  of  his  wishes  to  do 
godd,  of  his  affability  and  condescension ;  his  readi- 
ness to  lend  assistance  when  he  knew  it  was  want- 
ed, and  his  delight  to  give  praise  where  he  thought 
it  was  deserved ;  of  these  I  may  write  with  some 
propriety.  All  know  that  his  powers  were  vast, 
his  acquirements  various ;  and  I  take  leave  to  add, 
that  he  applied  them  with  unremitted  attention  to 
those  objects  which  he  believed  tended  to  the  ho- 
nour and  welfare  of  his  country.  But  it  may  not 
be  so  generally  understood  that  he  was  ever  assid- 
uous m  the  more  private  duties  of  a  benevolent 
nature,  that  he  deligrhted  to  give  encouragement  to 
any  promise  of  abifity,  and  assistance  to  artv  ap- 
pearance of  desert :  to  whht  purposes  he  employed 
his  |)en,  and  with  what  eloquence  lie  spake  in  the 
cfMiat^.  will  be  told  by  many,  who  vet  may  be  igno- 
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rant  of  the  solid  instruction,  as  well  as  the  fatci* 
nating  pleasantry,  found  in  his  common  conversa- 
tion, amongst  his  friends,  and  his  affectionate 
manners,  amiable  disposition,  and  zeal  for  their 
happiness,  which  he  manifested  in  the  hours  of 
retirement  with  his  family. 

To  this  gentleman  I  was  indebted  for  my  know- 
ledge of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  was  as  well 
known  to  his  friends  for  bb  perpetual  fund  of  good- 
humour  and  his  unceasing  wishes  to  oblige,  as  he 
was  to  the  public  for  the  extraordinary  productions 
of  his  pencil  and  hb  pen.  By  him  I  was  favoured 
with  an  introduction  to  Doctor  Johnson,  who  ho- 
noured me 'with  his  notice,  and  assisted  me,  as  Mr. 
Boswell  has  told,  with  remarks  and  emendations 
for  a  poem  I  was  about  to  publish.*  The  Doctor 
had  been  oAen  wearied  by  applications,  and  did 
not  readily  comply  with  requests  for  his  opinion ; 
not  from  any  unwillingness  to  oblige,  but  fi'om  a 
painful  contention  in  his  mind,  between  a  desire 
of  giving  pleasure  and  a  determination  to  speak 
truth.  No  man  can,  I  think,  publish  a  work  with- 
out some  expectation  of  satisfying  those  who  are  to 
jud^e  of  its  merit :  but  I  can,  with  the  utmost  re- 
gard to  veracity,  speak  my  fears,  as  predominating 
over  every  pre-indulged  thought  of  a  more  &voar- 
able  nature,  when  I  was  told  that  a  judp^e  so  dis- 
cerning had  consented  to  read  and  give  his  opinicm 
of  **  The  Village,"  the  poem  I  had  prepared  for 
publication.  The  time  of  suspense  was  not  long 
protracted ;  I  was  soon  favoured  with  a  lew  words 
from  Sir  Joshua,  who  observed, — "  If  I  knew  how 
cautious  Doctor  Johnson  was  in  giving  commenda- 
tion,  I  should  be  well  satisfied  with  the  portion 
dealt  to  me  in  his  letter."— Of  that  letter  the  follow- 
ing b  a  copy : 

"  Sir,— I  have  vent  70a  back  Mr.  Crftbbe*t  poem,  which  I 
read  with  great  dcliffhL  It  is  orifioal.  visoroos,  and  elefant. 
The  alteraOom  which  I  have  made,  I  do  not  require  him  to 
adopt;  for  ror  lines  are.  perbapa.  not  often  belter  [than]  bis 
own:  but  he  majrtake  nine  and  hia  owa  together,  and  per- 
baps,  between  them,  produce  aoinetbiDK  better  than  either.— 
H©  is  not  to  think  hi«  copy  wantonly  defaced :  a  wet  tponfs 
will  wanh  all  the  red  lioea  awaj,  and  leave  the  papea  clean.— 
ffif  Dcdicaiiont  wilt  be  leaBt  liked  :  it  were  belter  to  eonUaet 
»t  into  a  abort  Rprighily  addreaa.— I  do  Dot  doobt  of  Blr.  Crabbe*s 


^  I  am.  Sirf  your  most  bumbk)  aervaat. 

"  BAM.  JOHNSON. 
"  Marti  4,  ITKi." 

"  That  I  was  folly  satisfied^'  my  readers  will  do 
me  the  justice  to  believe ;  and  I  hope  tliey  will 
pardon  mo,  if  there  should  appear  to  them  any  im- 
propriety in  publishing  the  favourable  opinion  ex- 
pressed in  a  private  letter:  they  will  judge,  and 
truly,  that  by  so  doing,  I  wish  to  bespeak  their 
good  opinion,  but  have  no  design  of  extorting  tlieir 
applause.  I  would  not  hazard  an  appearance  so 
ostentatious  to  gratify  my  vanity,  but  1  venture  to 
do  it  in  compliance  with  my  fears. 


*  See  the  Life  of  8.  Johnaon,  hy  Boawell.  vol.  iv.  p.  185, 
octavo  edition.  ^ 

tNeitlier  of  thoae  were  adopted;  the  author  had  wrifen, 
»b.iui  that  time,  aome  veracs  to  the  memory  of  Lord  Robert 
Mnnnpff ,  bro'her  lo  the  Inte  Pwko  of  Ruflnml :  and  ihi-se,  hy  a 
JMnrtiun.  it  is  preitiini«'d  not  furced  or  unnntural,  form  thecoS 
ciudintf  part  uf  '*  Tbt-  Village." 
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After  these  was  published  **  The  Newspaper :" 
it  had  not  the  advantage  of  such  previous  criticism 
trom  any  friends,  nor  perhaps  mo  much  of  my  own 
attention  as  1  ought  to  have  given  to  it;  but  the 
impression  was  disposed  ot\  and  1  will  not  pay  so 
little  respect  to  the  judgment  of  my  readers  as  now 
to  suppress  what  they  then  approved. 

Since  the  publication  of  this  poem  more  than 
twenty  years  have  elapsed,  and  1  am  not  without 
Apprehension,  lest  so  long  a  silence  should  be  con- 
strued into  a  blaroabie  neglect  of  my  own  interest, 
which  those  excellent  friends  were  desirous  of  pro- 
moting :  or  what  is  yet  worse,  into  a  want  of  gra- 
titude for  their  assistance ;  since  it  becomes  me  to 
■uppoae,  they  considered  these  first  attempts  as 
promises  of  better  things,  and  their  favours  as  sti- 
mulants to  future  exertion.  And  here,  be  the  con- 
struction put  upon  my  appiM'ent  negligence  what 
it  may,  let  me  not  suppress  my  testimony  to  the 
hberality  of  those  who  are  looked  up  to,  as  patrons 
and  encouragcrs  of  literary  merit,  or  indeed  of 
merit  of  any  kind  :  their  patronage  has  never  been 
refused,  I  conceive,  where  it  has  been  reasonably 
expected  or  modestly  required ;  and  it.  would  be 
difficult,  probably,  to  instance,  in  these  times  and 
in  this  country,  any  one  who  merited  or  was  sup- 
posed to  merit .  assistance,  but  who  nevertheless 
langrulshed  in  obscurity  or  necessity  for  the  want 
of  it ;  unless  in  those  cases  where  it  was  preventod 
by  the  resolution  of  impatient  pride,  or  wearied  bv 
tJie  solicitations  of  determined  profligacy.  Anj, 
while  the  subject  is  before  me,  I  am  unwiHing  to 
pass  silently  over  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  owe 
to  the  memory  of  two  deceased  noblemen.  His 
Grace  the  late  Duke  of  Rutland,  and  the  Right 
Honourable  the  Lord  Thurlow :  sensible  of  the 
honour  done  me  by  their  notice,  and  the  benefits 
received  firora  them,  I  trust  this  acknowledgment 
will  be  imputed  to  its  only  motive,  a  grateful  sense 
of  their  favours. 

Upon  this  subject  I  could  dwell  with  much  plea- 
sure ;  but,  to  give  a  reason  for  that  appearance  of 
neglect,  as  it  is  more  difficult,  so,  happily,  it  is  less 
required.  In  truth,  I  have,  for  many  years,  in- 
tended a  republication  of  these  poems,  as  soon  as  I 
riioald  be  able  to  join  with  them  such  other  of  later 
date  as  might  not  deprive  me  of  the  little  credit  the 
former  had  obtained.  Long  indeed  has  this  pur- 
pose been  procrastinated  :  and  if  the  duties  of  a 
profession,  not  before  pressing  upon  me;  if  the 
claims  of  a  situation,  at  that  time  untried;  if  difii- 
dence  of  my  own  judgment,  and  the  loss  of  my 
earliest  friends,  will  not  sufficiently  account  for  my 
delay,  I  must  rely  upon  tlie  good-nature  of  my 
reaoer,  that  he  will  let  them  avail  as  far  as  he  can, 
and  find  an  additional  apology  in  my  fears  of  bis 
censure. 

These  fears  being  so  prevalent  with  mc,  I  deter- 
mined not  to  publish  any  tiling  more,  unless  I 
could  first  obtain  the  sanction  of  such  an  opinion 
as  I  might  with  some  confidence  rely  upon.  I 
looked  for  a  friend  who,  having  the  discerning 
taste  of  Mr.  Burke,  find  the  critioil  sagacity  of 
Doctor  Johnson,  would  Ustow  upon  my  MS.  the 
attention  requii^ile  to  form  his  opinion,  and  would 
then  favour  me  with  the  result  of  hi^j  observations : 
and  it  was  my  singular  good  fortune  to  gain  such 


assistance ;  the  opinion  of  a  critic  so  qualified,  and 
a  friend  so  disposed  to  favour  me.  I  had  been  ho- 
noured by  an  introduction  to  the  Right  Honourable 
Charles  James  Fox  some  years  before,  at  the  seat 
of  Mr.  Burke ;  and  being  again  with  him,  I  re- 
ceived a  promise  that  he  would  peruse  any  work  I 
might  send  to  him  previous  to  its  publication,  and 
would  give  me  his  opinion.  At  that  time,  I  did 
not  think  myself  sufficiently  prepared ;  and  when, 
afterwards,  I  had  collected  some  poems  for  his  in- 
spection, I  found  my  right  honourable  friend  en- 
gaged by  the  affairs  of  a  great  empire,  and  strug- 
gling with  the  inveteracy  of  a  &tal  disease ;  at  sudi 
time,  upon  sucli  mind,  ever  disposed  to  oblige  u 
that  mind  was,  I  could  not  obtrude  the  petty  busi- 
ness of  criticising  verses :  but  be  remembered  the 
promise  he  hud  kindly  given,  and  repeated  an  ofier, 
which,  though  I  had  not  presumed  to  expect,  I  was 
happy  to  receive.  A  copy  of  the  poems,  now  first 
published,  was  immediately  sent  to  him,  and  (as  I 
have  the  information  from  Lord  Holland,  and  bis 
Lordship's  permission  to  inform  my  readers)  the 
poem  which  I  have  named  **  The  Parish  Ref^ister'* 
was  heard  by  Mr.  Fox,  and  it  excited  iaterest 
enough,  by  some  of  its  parts,  to  rain  for  me  the 
bc;ncfit  of  bb  jud^jfmeQ^  upon  the  whole.  Whatever 
ho  approved,  the  reader  will  readily  believe,  I  have 
carefully  retained ;  the  parts  he  diehked  are  totally 
expunged,  and  otiicrs  are  substituted,  which  I  hope 
resemble  those,  more  conformable  to  the  taste  of  so 
admirable  a  judge.  Nor,  can  I  deny  myself  the 
melancholy  satisfaction  of  adding,  that  this  poem 
(and  more  especially  the  poem  of  Phoebe  Dawson,* 
with  some  parts  of  the  second  book,)  were  the  last 
compositions  of  their  kind  that  engaged  and  amused 
the  capacious,  the  candid,  tlie  benevolent  mind  of 
this  great  nvm. 

The  above  information  I  owe  to  the  favour  of  the 
Right  Honourable  Lord  Holland;  nor  this  only, 
but  to  his  Lordship  I  am  indebted  for  some  excel- 
lent remarks  upon  the  other  parts  of  my  MS.  It 
was  not  indeed  ipy  good  ibrtune  then  to  Know  that 
my  verses  were  in  the  hands  of  a  nobleman  who 
had  given  proof  of  his  accurate  judgment  as  a  cii- 
tic,  and  his  elegance  as  a  writer,  by  favouring  the 
public  with  an  easy  and  spirited  translation  of  some 
interesting  scenes  of  a  dramatic  poet,  not  often  read 
in  this  kingdom.  .  Tlic  Life  of  Lopez  de  Vega  vvas 
then  unknown  to  me;  I  had,  in  common  with 
many  English  readers,  heard  of  him,  hut  could  not 
judge  whether  his  far-extended  reputation  was 
caused  by  the  publime  efforts  of  a  mighty  genius, 
or  tlie  unequalled  faciUly  of  a  rapid  composer 
aided  by  peculiar  and  fortunate  circumstances. 
That  any  part  of  vny  MS.  was  honoured  by  the  re- 
marks of  Lord  Holland  yields  me  a  high  degree  of 
satisfaction,  and  hU  Lordship  will  perceive  the  use 
1  have  made  of  them ;  but  1  must  feel  some  regret 
when  I  know  to  what  small  portion  they  were  lim- 
itcd ;  and  discerning,  as  I  do,  tlie  taste  and  judg* 
ment  bestowed  upon  the  verses  of  Lnpcz  de  Vega, 
I  must  perceive  how  much  my  own  needed  the 
assistance  afforded  to  one,  who  cannot  be  sensible 
of  the  benefit  he  has  received. 

But  how  much  soever  I  lament  the  advantages 
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lost,  let  me  remember  with  g^titude  the  helps  I 
liave  obtained.  With  a  tingle  exception,  every 
poem  in  the  ensuing  collection  has  been  submitted 
to  the  critical  suggestion  of  a  gentleman,  upon 
whose  skill  and  candour  their  author  could  rely. 
To  publish  by  advice  of  friends  has  been  severely 
ridiculed,  and  that  too  by  a  poet,  who  probaUy, 
without  such  advice,  never  made  public  any  verses 
of  his  own :  in  fact,  it  may  not  be  easily  deter- 
mined who  acts  with  less  discretion,  the  writer  who 
is  encouraged  to  publish  his  works,  merely  by  the 
advice  of  friends  whom  he  consulted,  or  he  who^ 
against  advice,  publishes  fVom  the  sole  encourage- 
ment of  his  own  opinion.  These  are  deceptions  to 
be  carefblly  avoided,  and  I  was  happy  to  escape 
the  latter,  by  the  friendly  attentions  of  the  Reverend 
Richard  Turner,  minister  of  Great  Yarmouth.  To 
this  gentleman  I  am  indebted  more  than  I  am  able 
to  describe,  or  than  he  is  willing  to  allow,  for  the 
time  be  has  bestowed  upon  the  attempts  I  have 
made.  He  is,  indeed,  the.  kind  of  critic  for  whom 
every  poet  should  devoutly  wish,  and  the  friend 
whom  every  man  would  be  happy  to  acquire ;  he 
has  taste  to  discern  all  that  is  meritorious,  and  sa^ 
gacity  to  detect  whatsoever  should  be  discarded ; 
he  gives  just  the  opinion  an  huthor*s  wisdom  should 
covet,  however  his  vanity  might  prompt  him  to  re- 
ject it ;  what  altogether  to  expunge  and  what  to 
miprove  he  has  repeatedly  taught  me,  and,  could  I 
have  obeyed  him  m  the  latter  direction,  as  I  inva- 
riably have  in  the  former,  the  public  -  would  have 
found  this  collection  more  worthy  its  attention,  and 
I  should  have  sought  the  opinion  of  the  critic  more 
void  of  apprehension. 

But  whatever  I  may  hope  or  fear,  whatever  as- 
sistance I  have  had  or  have  needed,  it  becomes  me 
to  leave  my  verses  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader, 
without  any  endeavour  to  point  out  their  merit,  or 
an  apology  for  their  defects:  yet  as,  among  the  po- 
etical attempts  of  one  who  has  been  for  many  years 
a  priest,  it  may  seem  a  want  of  respect  for  the  le- 
gitimate object!  of  his  study,  that  nothing  occurs, 
unless  it  be  incidentally,  of  the  great  stu>jects  of 
religion ;  so  it  may  appear  a  kiml  of  ingratitude 
of  a  beneficed  clergyman,  that  he  has  not  employed 
his  talent  (be  it  estimated  as  it  may)  to  some  patri- 
otic  purpose ;  as  in  celebrating  the  unsubdued  spirit 
of  his  countrymen  in  their  glorious  resistance  of 
those  enemies,  who  would  have  no  peace  through- 
out the  world,  except  that  which  b  dictated  to  the 
drooping  spirit  of  sufiering  humanity  by  the  tri- 
umphant insolence  of  military  success. 

Credit  will  be  given  to  me,  I  hope,  when  I  affirm 
thai  subjects  so  interesting  have  the  due  weight 
with  me,  which  the  sacred  nature  of  the  one,  and 
the  national  importance  of  the  other,  must  impress 
upon  every  mind  not  Mcduced  into  carelessness  for 
religion  by  the  lethargic  influence  of  a  perverted 
philosophy,  nor  into  indifference  for  the  cause  of 
our  country  by  hyperbolical  or  hypocritical  profes- 
sions of  universal  philanthropy :  but,  after  many 
efforts  to  satis^  myself  by  various  trials  on  these 
subjects,  I  dcchned  all  fbrther  attempt,  from  a  con. 
viction  that  I  should  not  be  able  to  give  satisfaction 
to  my  readers.  Poetry  of  a  religious  nature  must 
indeed  ever  be  clogged  witli  almost  insuperable 
difficulty ;  but  there  are  doubtless  to  be  found  poets 


who  are  well  qualified  to  celebrate  the  unanimous 
and  heroic  spirit  of  our  countrymen,  and  to  describe 
in  appropriate  colours  some  of  those  extraordinary 
scenes,  which  have  been  and  are  shifting  in  toe 
face  of  Europe,  with  such  dreadful  celerity ;  and 
to  such  1  relinquish  the  duty. 

It  remains  for  me  to  give  the  reader  a  brief  view 
of  those  articles  in  the  fbllowrag  collection,  which 
for  the  first  time  solicit  his  attention. 

In  the  **  Parish  Register,**  ho  will  f!bd  an  endea- 
vour once  more  to  describe  village  manners,  not  by 
adopting  the  notion  of  pastoral  simplicity  or  as- 
suming ideas  of  rustic  barbarity,  but  by  more  na- 
tural views  of  the  peasantry,  considered  as  a  mixed 
body  of  persons,  sober  or  profligate,  and  hence,  in 
a  great  measure,  contented  or  miserable.  To  thia 
more  general  description  are  added  the  various 
characters  which  occur  in  the  three  parts  of  a  Re- 
gister ;  Baptisms,  Marriages,  and  Burials.- 

If  the  "Birth  of  Flatterer"  offer  no  moral,  as  an 
appendage  to  the  fable,  it  is  hoped  that  nothhiff  of 
an  immoral,  nothing  of  improper  tendency  wiS  be 
imputed  to  a  piece  of  jpoetical  pUyfblness ;  in  &ct, 
Pennine  praise,  like  all  other  species  of  truth,  ii 
known  by  its  bearing  full  investigation :  it  is  what 
the  giver  is  happy  that  he  can  justly  bestow,  and 
the  receiver  conscious  that  he  may  boldly  accept ; 
but  adulattmi  must  ever  be  afVaid  of  inquiry,  and 
most,  in  proportion  to  their  degrees  of  moral  sensi 
bility, 

Bs  ahssM  "  to  bin  that  tivw  sad  kin  tkat  taksi.** 

The  verses  in  pa^  49  want  a  title;  nor  does 
the  motto,  although  it  gave  occasion  to  them,  alto- 
gether express  the  sense  of  the  writer,  who  meant 
to  observe  that  some  of  our  best  acquisitions,  and 
some  of  our  nobler  conquests,  are  rendered  inef- 
fectual, by  the  passing  away  of  opportunity,  and 
the  changes  made  by  time ;  an  argument  that  such 
acquirements  and  moral  habits  are  reserved  for  a 
state  of  being  in  which  they  have  the  uses  here 
denied  them. 

In  the  story  of  **  Sir  Eustace  Grey,**  an  attempt 
b  made  to  describe  the  wanderings  of  a  mind,  first 
irritated  by  the  consequences  of  error  and  misfor- 
tune, and  afterwards  soothed  by  a  species  of  enthu- 
siastic conversion,  still  keeping  him  insane ;  a  task 
very  difficult,  and,  if  the  presumption  of  the  attempt 
may  find  pardon,  it  will  not  be  refbsed  to  the  failure 
of  the  poet  It  b  said  of  our  Shakspeare,  respect- 
ing madness, 

lo  thai  eircle  aooe  dart  walk  bat  he  >— 

yet  be  it  granted  to  one,  who  dares  not  to  pass  the 
boundary  fixed  for  common  minds,  at  least  to  st^p 
near  to  Uie  tremendous  verge,  and  form  some  idea 
of  the  terrors  that  are  stalking  m  the  interdicted 
space. 

When  first  I  had  written  "  Aaron,  or  the  Gipsy,** 
I  had  no  unflivourable  opinion  of  it ;  and  had  I  been 
collecting  my  verses  at  that  time  for  publication,  I 
should  certamly  have  included  this  tale.  Nine 
years  liave  since  elapsed,  and  I  continue  to  judp 
the  same  of  it,  thus  literally  obeying  one  of  the 
directions  given  by  the  prudences  criticism  to  the 
eagerness  of  the  poet :  but  how  &r  I  may  havn 
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conformed  to  rules  of  more  importance  must  be 
left  to  the  less  partial  judgment  of  the  reader?. 

The  concluding  poem,  entitled  ••  Woman  I*'  was 
written  at  the  time  when  the  quotation  from  Mr. 
Ledyard  was  first  made  public :  the  expression  has 
since  become  hackneyed ;  bnt  the  sentiment  is 
eoo^cnial  with  our  feelings,  an^  though  somewhat 
amplified  in  these  verses,  it  is  hoped  they  are  not 
•o  far  extended  as  to  become  tedious. 

After  this  brief  accoun*  of  his  subjects,  the  author 
leaves  them  to  their  fate,  not  presuming  to  make 
any  remarks  upon  the  kinds  of  vcrsificalion  he  has 
chosen,  or  the  merit  of  the  execution :  he  has  in. 
deed  brought  forward  the  favourable  opinion  of  his 
fiiends,  and  for  that  he  earnestly  hopes  his  motives 
will  be  rightly  understood  :  it  was  a  step  of  which 
he  feH  the  advantage,  while  he  foresaw  the  danger ; 
he  was  aware  of  the  benefit,  if  his  readers  would 
consider  him  as  one  who  puts  on  a  defensive  ar- 
moor  against  hasty  and  determined  severity ;  but 
be  feels  also  the  hazard,  lest  they  should  suppose 
he  looks  upon  himself  to  be  guarded  by  his  friends, 
and  so  secure  in  the  defence,  that  he  may  defy  the 
fidr  judgment  of  legal  criticism.  It  will  probablv 
be  said,  **  he  hat  brought  with  him  his  testimonials 
to  the  bar  of  the  public  ;**  and  he  must  admit  the 
tm^  of  the  remark :  but  he  begs  leave  to  observe 
in  replv,  that,  of  thoae  who  bear  testimonials  of  any 
kind,  the  greater  nambers  ^1  apprehension,  and 
not  security ;  they  are  indeed  so  far  from  the  en- 
joyment of  victory,  or  the  exultation  of  triumph, 
that  with  all  they  can  do  for  themselves,  with  tXL 
their  fhends  have  done  for  them^  they  are,  like 
lum,  in  dread  of  examination,  and  in  fear  of  diaap- 
pointment 
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Hie  Subject  proposed — ^Remarks  upon  Pastoral  Poe- 
try — A  Tract  of  Country  near  the  Ooast  described 
— An  impoverished  Bk>rough — Smugglers  and 
their  Assistants — Rude  Manners  of  the  Inhabit- 
ants—Kninoos  Effects  of  a  hi^h  Tide— The  Vil^ 
lage  Liib  more  generally  considered :  E!vil»K>f  it 
—The  yonthfhT  Labourer— The  old  Man :  his 
Soliloqny — ^Tba  Parish  Workhouse :  its  Inhabits 
anta — ^Tbe  tick  Poor :  their  Apothecary — ^the  dy- 
ing Panper — ^The  Village  Priest 

Ths  VUlage  Life,  and  every  care  that  rei^s 
0*er  youthful  peasants  and  declining  swama ; 
What  laboar  yields,  and  whai,  thatTabour  past. 
Age,  in  its  hour  of  Isnguor,  finds  at  last ; 
What  form  the  real  picture  of  the  poor, 
Demand  a  song — the  Muse  can  give  no  more. 

Fled  are  thoae  times,  when,  in  harmonious  strains. 
The  rustic  poet  praised  his  native  plains : 
No  shepherds  now,  in  smooth  alternate  verse^ 
Their  country*8  beauty  or  their  nymphs*  rebeane; 
3 


Yet  still  for  these  we  frame  the  tender  strain, 
StiJl  in  our  lays  fond  Cbrydons  complain. 
And  shepherds*  br>ys  their  amorous  pains  reveal. 
The  only  pains,  alas !  they  never  feel 

On  Mincio*s  banks,  in  Cesar's  bounteous  reign 
If  I'ityrus  found  the  Golden  Age  again. 
Must  sleepy  bards  the  flattering  dream'prolong. 
Mechanic  echoes  of  the  Mantuan  song  7 
From  Truth  and  Nature  shall  we  widely  stray. 
Where  Virgil,  not  where  Fancy,  leads  the  way? 

Yes,  thus  tlie  Muses  sing  of  happy  swains. 
Because  the  Muses  never  knew  their  pains : 
The^  boast  their  peasants*  pipes ;  but  peasants  now 
Resign  their  pipes,  and  plod  behind  the  plough; 
And  few,  amid  the  rural  tribe,  have  time 
To  number  syllables,  and  play  with  rhyme ; 
Save  honest  Duck,  what  son  of  verse  could  share 
The  poet's  rapture,  and  the  peasant's  care  7 
Or  the  great  labours  of  the  field  degrade, 
With  the  new  peril  of  a  poorer  traoe  7 

From  this  chief  cause  these  idle  praisea  springs 
That  themes  so  easy  few  forbear  to  sing ; 
For  no  deep  thought  the  trifling  subjects  ask ; 
To  sing  of  shepberdfl  b  an  easy  task : 
The  happy  youth  assumes  the  common  strain, 
A  nymph  his  mistress,  and  himself  a  swain ; 
With  no  sad  soenea  he  clouds  his  tuneful  prayer. 
But  all,  to  look  like  her,  is  painted  fair. 

I  gTjuni  indeed  that  fields  and  flocks  have  charma  ^ 
For  him  that  grazes  or  for  him  that  farms ;  ^ 

But  when  amid  such  pleasing  scenes  I  traoe  j 

The  poor  laborious  natives  of  the  place. 
And  see  the  mid-day  sun,  with  fervid  ray. 
On  their  bare  heads  and  dewy  temples  play ; 
While  some,  with  feebler  heada  and  feinter  hearts, 
Deplore  their  fortune,  yet  sustain  their  parts : 
Then  shall  I  dare  these  real  ills  to  hide 
In  tinsel  trappings  of  poetic  pride  7 

No ;  cost  by  Fortune  on  a  frowning  coast. 
Which  neither  groves  nor  happy  valleys  boast ; 
Wbere  other  cares  tlian  those  the  Muse  relates. 
And  other  shepherds  dwell  with  other  mates ; 
By  such  examples  taught,  I  paint  the  cot. 
As  Truth  will  paint  it,  and  as  Bards  will  not : 
Nor  you,  ye  poor,  of  letter'd  soom  complain. 
To  you  the  smoothest  song  is  smooth  in  vain ; 
O*eroome  by  labour,  and  bow'd  down  by  time. 
Feel  you  thie  barren  flattery  of  a  rhyme  7 
Can  poets  soothe  you,  when  you  pine  fbr  bread. 
By  winding  myrtles  round  your  ruin*d  shod  7 
Can  their  light  talea  your  weighty  griefe  o'erpower, 
Or  glad  with  airy  mirth  the  toilsome  hoar  7 

Lo !  where  the  heath,  with  withering  brake  grown 
o'er. 
Lends  the  light  turf  that  warms  the  neighbouring 

poor; 
From  thence  a  length  of  bumicg  sand  appears, 
Where  the  thin  harvest  waves  its  witber'd  ears ; 
Rank  weeds,  that  every  art  and  care  defy. 
Reign  o'er  the  land,  and  rob  the  blighted  rye : 
There  thistles  stretch  th^ir  prickly  arms  amr. 
And  to  the  ragged  uifent  threaten  war ; 
There  poppies  nodding,  mock  the  hope  of  toil ; 
There  the  blue  bugloss  paints  the  sterile  soil ; 
Hardy  and  high,  above  the  slender  sheaf, 
i  The  slimy  malloyv  waves  h^  silky  leaf; 
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0*er  the  young  shoot  the  charlock  throws  a  shade. 
And  clasping  tares  cling  round  the  sickly  blade ; 
With  mingled  tints  the  rocky  coasts  abound. 
And  a  sad  splendour  vainly  shines  around. 
So  looks  the  nymph  whom  wretched  arts  adorn, 
Belray*d  by  roan,  then  lefl  for  man  to  scorn ; 
Whose  cheek  in  vain  assumes  the  miroic  rose, 
While  her  sad  eyes  the  troubled  breast  disclose ; 
Whose  outward  splendour  is  but  folly*8  dress. 
Exposing  most,  when  most  it  gilds  distress. 

Here  joyless  roaro  a  wild  amphibious  race. 
With  sullen  wo  displayed  in  every  face  ; 
Who,  for  from  civil  arts  and  social  fly. 
And  scowl  at  strangers  with  suspicious  eye. 

Here  too  the  lawless  merchant  of  the  main 
Draws  from  his  pk>ugh  th*  intoxicated  swain ; 
Want  only  claimed  the  labour  of  ^e  day. 
But  vice  now  steals  his  nightly  rest  away. 

Where  are  the  swains,  who,  daily  labour  dooe. 
With  rural  game»  playM  down  the  setting  sun ; 
Who  struck  with  matchless  force  the  bounding  ball. 
Or  made  the  poud*rou8  quoit  obliquely  fall ; 
While  some  huge  Ajax,  terrible  and  strong, 
En^ajped  some  artful  stripling  of  the  throng. 
And  ^11  beneath  him,  foiled,  whUe  far  around 
Hoarse  triumph  rose,  and  rocks  retum'd  the  soond  ? 
Where  now  are  these? — Beneath  yon  cliff  they  stand. 
To  show  the  freighted  pinnace  where  to  land ; 
To  load  the  ready  steed  with  guilty  haste. 
To  fly  in  terror  o*er  the  pathless  waste, 
Or,  when  detected,  in  their  straggling  course, 
To  foil  their  foes  by  cunning  or  by  force ; 
Or,  yielding  port  (which  equal  knaves  demand). 
To  gain  a  uiwless  passport  through  the  land. 

Here,  wandVing  long,  amid  these  frowning  fields, 
I  sought  tlte  simple  life  that  Nature  yieldi ; 
Rapine  and  Wrong  and  Fear  osurpM  her  placei 
And  a  bold,  artful,  surly,  savage  race ; 
Who,  only  skilPd  to  Uke  the  finny  tribe. 
The  yearly  dinner,  or  septennial  bribe. 
Wait  on  the  shore,  and,  as  the  waves  run  high. 
On  the  tost  vessel  bend  their  eager  eye. 
Which  to  their  coast  directs  its  ventTousway ; 
Theirs,  or  the  ocean's,  miserable  prey. 

As  on  their  neighbooring  beach  yon  swallows 


\wi 

)wi 


And  wait  for  &vooring  wuids  to  leave  the  land ; 
While  still  for  flight  the  ready  wing  is  spread : 
Sb  waited  I  the  &vooring  hour,  and  fled ; 
Fled  from  tbeee  shores  where  gailt  and  famme  reign. 
And  cried.  Ah !  hapless  they  who  still  lemahd ; 
Who  still  remain  to  hear  the  ocean  roar, 
IWhose  greedy  waves  devour  the  lessening  shore ; 
Tin  some  fierce  tide,  with  more  imperious  swty, 
Sweeps  the  low  hu^  and  aU  it  holds  away  ; 
When  the  sad  tenant  weeps  from  door  to  door, 
And  begs  a  poor  protection  from  the  poor ! 

But  these  are  scenes  where  Nature's  niggard  hand 
Gave  a  spare  portion  to  the  famish'd  land  ; 
Hers  is  the  &ult,  if  here  mankind  complain 
Of  fruitless  toil  and  labour  spent  in  vain ; 
But  yet  in  other  scenes  more  fiir  in  view. 
Where  Plenty  smiles— alas  I  she  smiles  for  few— • 
And  those  who  taste  not,  yet  behold  her  store. 
Are  as  the  slaves  that  dig  the  golden  ore. 
The  WHslth  around  them  makes  them  doubly  poor. 


Or  will  you  deem  them  amply  paid  in  health. 
Labour's  fair  child,  that  languishes  with  wealth  7 
Gro  then  !  and  see  them  rising  with  the  sun. 
Through  a  long  course  of  daily  toil  to  run ; 
See  them  beneath  the  dog-star's  raging  heat, 
When,  the  knees  tremble  and  the  tem[Mes  beat ; 
Behold  them,  leaning  on  their  scythes,  look  o'er 
The  labour  past,  and  toils  to  come  explore ; 
See  them  alternate  suns  and  showers  engage. 
And  hoard  up  aches  and  anguish  for  their  age ; 
Through  fens  and  marshy  moors  their  steps  pursue, 
When  their  warm  pores  imbibe  the  evening  dew  ; 
Then  own  that  labour  may  as  fatal  be 
To  these  thy  slaves,  as  thine  excess  to  thee. 

Amid  this  tribe  too  ofl  a  manly  pride 
Strives  in  strong  toil  the  Minting  heart  to  hide ; 
There  may  you  see  the  youth  of  slender  frame 
Contend  with  weakness,  weariness,  and  shaun ; 
Yet,  urged  alon^,  and  proudly  loth  to  yield,   ( 
He  strives  to  jom  his  fellows  of  the  field.      / 
"nil  long-contending  nature  droops  at  last,     ' 
Declining  health  rejects  his  poor  repast, 
His  cheerless  spouse  the  coming  danger  sees, 
And  mutual  murmurs  urge  the  slow  disease. 

Yet  grant  them  health,  'tis  not  for  us  to  tell. 
Though  the  head  droops  not,  that  the  heart  is  well . 
Or  will  you  praise  that  homely,  healthy  fare, 
Plenteous  and  plain,  that  hap^y  peasants  share  ! 
Oh  •  trifle  not  with  wants  you  cannot  feel. 


Nor  mock  the  misery  of  a  stinted  meal ; 
Homely,  not  wholesome,  plain,  not  plenteous,  suck 
As  you  who  praise  would  never  aeign  to  touch. 

Ye  gentle  souls,  who  dream  of  rural  ease, 
Whom  the  smooth  stream  and  smoother  MttUMt 

please; 
Go !  if  the  peaceful  cot  your  praises  share, 
Go  look  within,  and  ask  if  peace  be  there ; 
If  peace  be  his — ^that  drooping  weary  sire, 
Or  theirs,  that  offspring  round  their  feeble  fire ; 
Or  hers,  that  matron  pale,  whose  trembling  hand 
Turns  on  the  wretched  hearth  th*  expiring  brand . 

Nor  yet  can  Time  itself  obtain  for  these 
Lifb's  latest  comforts,  due  respect  and  ease ; 
For  yonder  see  that  hoary  swain,  whose  age 
Can  with  no  cares  except  his  own  engage ; 
Who,  propp'd  on  that  rude  staff;  looks  up  to  see 
The  bore  arms  broken  from  the  withering  tree. 
On  which,  a  boy,  he  climb'd  the  k>fUeet  bough. 
Then  his  first  joy,  but  his  sad  emblem  now. 

He  onoe  was  <»iief  in  all  the  rustic  trade ; 
His  steady  hand  the  straightest  furrow  made ; 
Full  many  a  prixe  he  won,  and  still  is  proud 
To  find  the  triumphs  of  his  youth  allow'd ; 
A  transient  pleasure  sparkles  in  his  eyes, 
He  hears  and  smiles,  then  thinks  agam  and  sighft 
For  now  he  journeys  to  his  grave  in  pain ; 
The  rich  disdain  him ;  nay,  the  poor  disdain : 
Alternate  masters  now  their  slave  command. 
Urge  the  weak  efforts  of  his  feeble  hand. 
And,  when  his  age  attempts  its  task  in  vain. 
With  ruthless  taunts,  of  laxy  poor  complain.* 

Oft  may  you  see  him,  when  he  tends  the  sheep, 
His  winter-charge,  beneath  the  hillock  weep ; 


*A  paap«ir  who.  beiof  nwrlr  past  bit  labour,  it  wnplofMl  by 
differeat  m«tt«ra  for  a  leosth  of  time,  proportioned  to  tMr 
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Oft  hear  him  marmar  to  the  ^nds  that  blow 
0*er  hit  white  lockts  and  bury  them  in  anew. 
When,  roused  bj  rage  and  muttering  in  the  mom. 
He  mends  the  broken  hedee  with  iey  thorn : — 

**  Why  do  I  live,  when  f  desire  to  be 
At  once  from  life  and  lifers  long  labour  free  7 
Like  leaves  in  spring,  the  young  are  blown  away, 
Without  the  sorrows  of  a  slow  decay ; 
I,  like  yon  witberM  lea^  remain  behindi 
Nipp*d  by  the  frost,  and  shivering  in  the  wind  j 
There  it  abides  till  younger  buds  come  on,      ^ 
As  I,  now  ail  my  fellow-swains  are  gone ; 
Then,  from  the  rising  generation  thrust. 
It  &lls,  like  me,  unnotioed  to  the  dust 

** These  fruitful  fields,  these  numerous  flocks  I  see. 
Are  others*  gain,  but  killing  cares  to  me ; 
To  me  the  children  of  my  youth  are  lords, 
Cool  in  their  looks,  but  hasty  in  their  words : 
Wants  of  their  own  demand  their  care ;  and  who 
Feek  his  own  want  and  succours  others  too  T 
A  lonely,  wretched  man,  in  pain  I  go, 
None  need  my  help,  and  none  relieve  my  wo ; 
Tlien  let  my  bones  beneath  the  turf  be  laid, 
And  men  mrget  the  wretch  they  would  not  aid.** 

Thus  groan  the  old,  till,  by  disease  oppressed, 
They  taste  a  final  wo,  and  then  they  rest 

Theirs  b  yon  house  that  holds  the  parish-poor. 
Whose  walls  of  mod  ecaroe  bear  the  broken  door ; 
There,  where  the  putrid  vapours,  flagging,  play, 
And  the  dull  wheel  hum*  doleful  through  the  day ; — 
There  children  dwelt  who  know  no  parents*  care ; 
Parents,  who  know  no  children's  love,  dwell  ther^ ! 
Heart-hroken  matrons  on  their  joyleaB  bed,  \ 
Forsaken  wives,  and  mothers  never  wed ;  ) 

Dejected  widows  with  unheeded  tears,  j 

And  crippled  i||^  with  more  than  childhood  fear%; 


The  lanae,  the^md,  ixid,  far  the  happiest  they ! /. 
Th^nnoplng  idiot  and  the  madman  ga^*  / 

Here  too  the  sick  their  final  doom  receive. 
Here  brought,  amid  the  scenes  of  grie^  to  grieve. 
Where  the  loud  groans  from  some  sad  chaml^r  flow, 
Bfix*d  with  the  clamours  of  the  crowd  below ; 
Here,  sorrowing,  they  each  kindred  sorrow  scan. 
And  the  cold  charities  of  man  to  man : 
Whose  laws  indeed  for  ruin*d  age  provide, 
And  strong  compulsion  plucks  the  scrap  frt>m  pride; 
But  still  that  scrap  is  bought  with  many  a  sigh. 
And  pride  embitters  what  it  can*t  deny. 

Say  je,  oppress'd  by  some  fantastic  woeo, 
Some  jarring  nerve  that  boflles  jova  repose ; . 
Who  press  the  downy  couch,  while  slaves  advance 
With  timid  eye,  to  read  the  distant  glance ; 
Who  with  sad  prayers  the  weary  doctor  tease, 
To  name  the  nameless  ever.new  disease ; 
Who  with  mock  patience  dire  complaints  endure. 
Which  real  pain  and  that  alone  can  cure ; 
How  would  ye  bear  in  real  pain  to  lie. 
Despised,  n^ected,  left  alone  to  die  7 
How  would  ye  bear  to  draw  your  latest  breath, 
■  Where  aO  that's  wretched  paves  the  way  for  death  7 
.      Such  is  that  room  whickone  rude  beam  divides, 
I  And  naked  rafters  iorm  the  sloping  sides ; 
'  Where  the  vile  bonds  that  bind  the  thatch  are  seen. 
And  loth  and  mud  are  oil  that  lie  between 
^▼e  one  duU  pane,  that  coarsely  patch*d,  gives  way 
To  the  rude  tempest,  yet  excludes  tJie  day 


Here,  on  a  matted  flock,  with  dust  o'erspread, 
The  drooping  wretch  reclines  his  languid  head; 
For  him  no  hand  the  cordial  cup  applies. 
Or  wipes  the  tear  that  stagnates  in  bis  eyes ; 
No  friends  with  soft  discourse  his  pain  beguile. 
Or  promise  hope  till  sickness  wears  a  smile. 

But  soon  a  loud  and  hasty  summons  colls, 
Shakes  the  thin  roof,  and  echoes  round  the  walls  • 
Anon,  a  figure  enters,  quaintly  neat. 
All  pride  and  business,  bustle  Imd  conceit ; 
With  looks  unaltcr*d  hj  these  scenes  of  W0|  i 

With  speed  that,  entermg,  speaks  his  haste  to  go^  ' 
He  bids  the  gazing  throng  around  him  fly. 
And  carries  fate  and  physic  in  his  eye : 
A  potent  quoek,  long  versed  in  human  ills. 
Who  first  insults  the  victim  whom  he  kills ; 
Whose  murderous  hand  a  drowsy  Bench  protoct. 
And  whose  most  tender  mercy  is  neglect 

Paid  by  the  parish  for  attendance  here. 
He  wears  contempt  upon  his  sapient  sneer ; 
In  haste  he  seeks  the  bed  where  Misery  lies. 
Impatience  marked  in  his  averted  eyes ; 
And,  some  habitual  queries  hurried  o*er, , 
Without  reply^  he  rushes  on  the  door :     *> 
His  drooping  patient,  long  inured  to  pain. 
And  long  unheeded,  knows  remonstraace  yiin ; 
He  ceases  now  the  fbeble  help  to  crave 
Of  man,  and  silent  sinks  into  the  grave. 

But  ere  his  death  some  pious  doubts  ariee. 
Some  simple  fears,  which  **  bold  bad**  men  despiia  « 
Fain  would  he  ask  the  parish-priest  to  prove 
His  title  certain  to  the  joys  above : 
For  tbia  he  sends  the  murmuring  nurse,  who  oallf 
The  holy  stranger  to  these  dismal  walls : 
And  doth  not  1^  the  pious  man,  appear, 
He,  ^  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year  7** 
Ah !  no ;  a  shepherd  of  a  difiterent  stock. 
And  far  unlike  him,  feeds  this  little  flock : 
A  jovial  youth,  who  thinks  his  Sunday's  task 
As  much  as  God  or  man  can  fiiirly  ask ; 
The  rest  he  gives  to  loves  and  labonra  light. 
To  fields  the  morning,  and  to  feasts  the  night ; 
None  better  skilled  the  noisy  pack  to  guide. 
To  urge  their  chase,  to  cheer  them  or  to-  chide ; 
A  sportsman  keen,  he  shoots  through  half  the  clay« 
And,  skill*d  at  whist,  devotes  the  night  to  play : 
Then,  while  such  honours  bloom  around  his  hiMbd» 
Shall  he  sit  sadly  by  the  sick  man*s  bed. 
To  raise  the  hope  he  feels  not,  or  with  zeal 
To  combat  fears  that  e*en  the  pious  fe^  7 

Now  once  again  the  gloomy  scene  explore. 
Leas  gloomy  now ;  the  bitter  hour  is  o*er. 
The  man  of  many  sorrows  sighs  no  more^-» 
Up  yonder  hill,  behold  how  sadly  slow 
The  bier  moves  winding  from  the  vale  below  ; 
There  lie  the  happy  deiul,  from  trouble  firee, 
And  the  glad  parish  pays  the  frugal  fee  t 
No  more,  O  Death !  thy  victim  starts  to  hear 
Churchwarden  stem,  or  kingly  overseer ; 
No  more  the  frurmer  claims  his  humble  bow. 
Thou  art  his  lord,  the  best  of  tyrants  thou ! 

Now  to  the  church  behold  the  mourners  oomo^ 
Sedately  torpid,  and  devoutly  dumb ; 
The  village  children  now  their  games  suspend. 
To  see  tl^  bier  that  bears  their  ancient  finend  : 
For  he  was  one  in  all  their  idle  sport, 
And  like  a  monarch  ruled  their  little  court ; 
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The  pliant  bow  he  form'd,  the  flying  ball, 
The  bat,  the  wicket,  were  his  labours  ill ; 
Him  now  they  follow  to  his  grave,  and  stand 
Silent  and  sad,  and  gazing,  hand  in  hand ; 
While  bending  low,  their  eager  eyes  explore 
The  tningled  relics  of  the  parisl?  poojr : 
'I'ho  bell  tolls  late,  the  moping  owl  flies  round. 
Fear  marks  the  flight  and  magnifies  the  sound ; 
l*he  busy  priest,  detain*d  by  weightier  care, 
Defers  his  duty  till  the  day  of  prayer ; 
And,  waiting  long,  the  crowd  retire  dist^ess'd, 
I'o  tiiink  a  poor  man*s  bones  should  lie  unbless*d.* 


BOOK   IL 


There  are  ibimd,  amid  the  E? ils  of  a  laborious  Li^t 
some  Views  of  Tranquillity  and  Happiness— The 
Repose  and  Pleasure  of  a  Snnuner  Sabbath :  in- 
terrupted by  btoxication  and  I>iBput^— Village 
Detraction — Complaints  of  the  *Sqnire — ite 
Evening  Riots-Wustice— Reasons  tor  this  un- 
pleasant  View  of  Rustic  Li^ :  the  Effect  it  should 
havo  upon  the  Lower  Classes  t  and  the  Higher— 
These  last  have  their  peculiar  Dbtresses :  Ex- 
emplified in  the  Life  and  heroic  Death  of  Lord 
Robert  Manners — Concluding  Addrew  to  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Rutland* 


No  longer  truth,  though  shown  in  verse,  disdain, 

But  own  the  Village  Lifb  a  life  of  pain : 

I  too  must  yield,  that  oft  amid  these  woes 

Are  gleams  of  transient  mirth  and  hours  of  sweet 

repose. 
Such  as  you  find  on  yonder  sportive  Green, 
The  *squire*s  tall  gate  and  churchway-walk  be- 
tween; 
Where  loitermg  stray  a  little  tribe  of  friends, 
On  a  flijr  Sunday  when  the  sermon  ends : 
Then  rural  beaux  their  best  attire  pot  on, 
To  win  their  nymphs,  as  otlier  nymphs  are  woo ; 
While  those  long  wed  go  plain,  and  by  degrees, 
Like  other  husbands,  quit  their  care  to  pmiae. 
Some  of  the  sermon  talk,  a  sober  crowd.  ^ 
And  loudly  praise,  if  it  were  preach*d  alond ; 
Some  on  the  labours  of  the  week  look  round, 
Feel  their  own  worth,  and  thin|c  their  toil  renown'd; 
While  some,  whose  hopes  to  no  renown  extend. 
Are  only  pleased  to  find  their  labours  end. 

Thus,  as  their  hours  glide  on,  with  pleasure 
fraught, 
Their  carefiil  masters  brood  the  painfiil  thought; 
Mich  in  their  mind  they  murmur  and  lament. 
That  one  fair  day  ahould  be  so  idly  spent ; 
And  think  that  Heaven  deab  hard,  to  tithe  their 

store 
And  tax  their  time  for  preachers  and  iht  poor. 


*SotDO  spologr  it  doe  for  the  inMrtloB  of  a  eireuimtanoe  bf 
no  ineanN  commna :  tbat  it  hat  bi«n  •  tufatject  for  oomplaint  io 
any  piac*  is  •  Miflleient  reoton  for  iia  being  reelioii«l  araooc  the 
•vihi  whtcb  mmr  happen  to  the  poor,  aAd  whieh  muat  happen  to 
ibvin  ouhiMTely  ;  nevartheleta.  it  it  juat  to  mDark,  thai  worn 
ncsioet  M  vtfy  rare  m  any  part  of  Ite  kiof dom.  am*  Hi  mJar 
parta  is  totally  nukoowo. 


Yet  still,  ye  humbler  friends,  enioy  your  hour, 
This  is  youv  portion,  yet  undaimM  of  power ; 
This  is  Heaven's  gift  to  weary  men  oppreas'd. 
And  seems  the  type  of  their  expected  rest : 
But  vours,  alas !  are  joys  that  soon  decay ; 
Frail  joys,  begtm  and  ended  with  the  day ; 
Or  yet,  while  day  permits  those  joyi  to  reign, 
The  village  vices  drive  them  from  the  plain. 

See  the  stout  cburi,  in  drunken  fbry  great. 
Strike  the  bare  bosom  of  his  teeming  mate ! 
His  naked  vices,  rude  and  unrefined, 
Exert  their  open  empire  o*er  the  mind ; 
But  can  we  less  the  senseless  rage  despise. 
Because  the  sava^  aets  without  dispraise  7 

Yet  Hbre  disguise,  the  city*s  vice,  is  seen. 
And  Slander  steals  along  and  taints  the  Gieen 
At  her  approach  domesub  peace  Is  gone, 
Domestic  broils  at  her  approach  come  on ; 
She  to  the  wife  the  husband's  crime  conveys. 
She  tells  the  husband  when  his  consort  strays ; 
Her  busy  tongue,  through  all  the  little  state, 
Difiuses  doubt,  suspicion,  and  debate ; 
Peace,  tim*rous  ffoddess !  quits  her  old  domain. 
In  sentiment  and  song  content  to  reign. 

Nor  are  the  njpiphs  that  breathe  thjs  rural  aii 
So  fiiir  as  Cyntma's,  nor  so  chaste  as  fair : 
These  to  the  town  afford  each  fresher  &ce. 
And  the  clown's  trull  receives  the  peer's  embrace ; 
From  whom,  should  chance  again  convey  her  down. 
The  peer's  disease  in  .turn  attacks  the  down. 

Here  too  the  *squire,  or  'squlre-like  farmer,  talk. 
How  round  their  regions  nightly  pilferers  walk ; 
How  from  their  ponds  the  &h  a^  borne,  and  all 
The  rip'ning  treasures  from  their  lofty  wall ; 
How  meaner  rivals  in  their  sports  delight, 
Just  rich  enough  to  claim  a  doubtfbl  nght ; 
Who  t4ke  a  license  round  their  fields  to  stray, 
A  mongrel  race !  the  poacuers  of  the  day. 

And  hark !  the  riots  of  the  Green  begin. 
That  sprang  at  first  from  yonder  noiav  mn ; 
What  time  the  weekly  pay  was  vanish'd  all. 
And  the  slow  hostess  scored  the  threat'nmg  wall ; 
What  time  they  ask'd,  their  firiendly  feast  to  cUme 
A  final  cup,  and  that  will  make  tliem  foe<! ; 
When  blows  ensue  that  break  the  arm  of  toil, 
And  rustic  battle  ends  the  boobies'  broil 

Save  when  to  yonder  Hall  they  bend  their  way. 
Where  the  ^ve  justice  ends  the  grievous  fray ; 
He  who  recites,  to  keep  the  poor  in  awe, 
The  law's  vast  vdurae— for  he  knows  the  law  :— 
To  him  with  anger  xur  with  shame  repair 
The  injured  peaiant  and  deluded  fkir. 

Lo !  at  his  throne'  the  silent  nymph  appears, 
Frail  by  her  shape,  but  modest  in  her  tears ; 
And  while  she  stands  abash'd,  with  conscious  eye, 
Some  favourite  femak  of  her  judge  glides  bv. 
Who  views  with  scornful  glance  the  strumpet^i  iate, 
And  thanks  the  stars  that  made  her  keeper  great ; 
Near  her  the  swain,  about  to  bear  for  life 
One  certain  evil,  doubts  twixt  war  and  wife ; 
But,  while  the  falt'ring  damsel  takes  her  oath. 
Consents  to  wed,  and  so  secures  them  both. 
Yet  why,  you  ask,  these  himible  crimes  rdate. 
Why  mak^  the  poor  as  guilty  as  the  great  7 
To  show  the  great,  those  mightier  sons  of  pride, 
Hoi^  near  ic  vice  the  lowest  are  allied  * 
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bach  are  their  n&tares  and  tbeir  passions  suchf 
But  these  disg^oise  too  little,  those  too  much :    / 
So  shall  the  man  of  power  and  pleasure  seo 
In  his  own  slave  as  vile  a  wretch  as  he ; 
In  his  lozarioas  lord  the  servant  find 
His  own  low  pleasures  and  degenerate  mind : 
And  each  in  all  the  kindred  vices  trace, 
Of  a  poor,  hlind,  bewildered,  erring  race ; 
Who,  a  short  time  in  varied  fortune  past. 
Die,  and  are  equal  in  the  dust  at  ^asL 

And  yoo,  ye  poor,  who  still  lament  your  fiite. 
Forbear  to  env^  those  you  call  the  great ; 
And  know,  amid  those  blessings  they  possess, 
They  are,  like  you,  the  victims  of  distress ; 
While  skith  with  many  a  pang  torments  her  slave, 
Fear  waits  on  guih«  and  danger  shakes  the  brave. 

Oh !  if  in  life  one  noble  chief  appears. 
Great  in  his  name,  while  bboming  in  his  years ; 
Bom  to  enjoy  whate*er  delights  mankind, 
And  yet  to  all  yoa  feel  or  ^ir  resign'd ; 
Who  gave  up  joys  and  hdpes  to  you  unknown, 
For  pains  and  dansera  greater  than  yonr  own : 
If  such  there  be,  the»  let  your  murmurs  cease, 
Think,  think  of  him,  and  take  your  lot  in  peace. 

And  such  thens  was : — Oh !  grief,  that  checks 
our  pride. 
Weeping  we  say  there  was,^~fbr  Manners  died  : 
Beloved  of  Heaven,  these  humble  lines  forgive, 
That  sing  of  Thee,*,  and  th^  aspire  to  live. 

As  the  ton  oak,  whose  vigorous  branches  ibrm 
An  ample  shade,  and  brave  the  wildest  storm. 
High  o^er  the  subject  wood  is  seen  to  grow, 
The  guard  and  glory  of  the  tr«ies  below ; 
TUl  on  its  head  the  fiery  bolt  descends, 
And  o*er  the  plain  the  sfaatter*d  trunk  extends  | 
Yet  then  it  lies,  all  wondrous  as  before. 
And  still  the  ffbry,  though  the  guard  no  more : 

So  THO0,  when  every  virtue,  every  grace. 
Rose  in  thy  soul,^  or  shone  within  thy  fiice  ; 
Wheif,  though  the  son  of  Granby,  thou  wert  known 
Less  by  thy  father's  glory  than  thine  own ; 
When  Honour  loved  and  gave  thee  every  charm. 
Fire  to  thy  eye  and  vigour  to  thy  arm ; 
Then  fixnn  our  lofty  hopes  and  umeing  eyes, 
Fate  and  thy  virtues  calfd  thee  to  uie  skies ; 
Tet  still  we  wonder  at  thv  tow*ring  &me. 
And  losing  thee,  still  dwell  upon  thy  name. 

Oh !  ever  hoooor'd,  ever  valued !  say,   * 
What  verse  con  praise,  thee,  or  what  work  repay  T 
Tet  verse  (in  all  we  can)  thy  worth  repays, 
Nor  trusts  the  tardy  leal  of  future  days;— 
Honours  for  theq  thy  country  shall  prepare. 
Thee  in  their  hearts,  the  good,  the  brave  shall  bear ; 


•LoH  Bobwt  MuHwn,  tbt  fmmgm  tea  of  ths  Marqateof 
Gffsabr  ud  Um  Lsdy  Frsaoc*  Sefswor,  dancbtcr  of  OharlM 
Dak«  of  So— wet,  wai  born  ths  Sth  of  February.  17SB ;  sod 
WM  piaccd  witb  his  brother,  the  late  Duke  of  Ratland.  et  Etoo 
Mbool,  where  he  soqoirad,  aod  ever  after  reUioiNl»  a  eooikleiao 
ble  knowMfe  of  the  cImmmI  eatborer 

Lord  Robert,  after  foiof  throoiih  the  datlee  of  bit  profindon 
oa  board  differeot  ihipe,  WbM  mtde  captain  of  the  Reeohitioo, 
had  comwiinded  her  hi  nhM  difletent  actioiM,  beeidee  the  laat 
memorable  om  oa  the  9d  of  April,  1782,  when,  in  bieafchig  the 
Fteaeh  Hoe-ofbattl^,  he  received  the  wounda  which  tennioated 
ha  Itfi.  in  the  twenty-foarth  year  of  hie  %ge.^Su  tk$  Ann— I 
kMgiMUr,  wnnUd  fwr  Mr.  DoMtg, 
2«  C 


To  deeds  like  thine  shall  noblest  chiefi  aspire — 
The  Muse  shall  mourn  thee,  and  the  world  admire. 

In  future  times,  when  smit  with  Glory*s  charms^ 
The  Untried  youth  first  quits  a  father's  arms — 
**  Oh !  be  like  him,**  the  weeping  sire  shall  say ; 
^  Like  Manners  walk,  who  walked  in  Honour's  way  i 
In  danger  foremost,  yet  in  death  sedate. 
Oh !  be  like  him  in  all  things,  but  his  fate  !'* 

If  for  that  fkte  such  public  te&rs  be  shed, 
That  Victory  seems  to  die  now  thou  art  dead. 
How  shall  a  fiiend  his  nearer  hope  resign. 
That  friend  a  brother,  and  whose  soul  was  thine  7 
By  what  bold  lines  shall  we  his  grief  express. 
Or  by  what  soothing  ntmibers  make  it  less  7 

*T  is  not,  I  know,  the  chiming  of  a  song. 
Nor  all  the  powers  that  to  the  Muse  belong. 
Words  aptly  cuU*d,  and  meaning  well  expressM, 
Can  calm  the  iorrows  of  a  wotmded  breast; 
But  Vh-tiie,  soother  of  the  fiercest  pains, 
Shall  heal  that  bosom,  Rutland,  where  she  reigns. 

Yet  hard  the  task  to  heal  the  bleeding  heart, 
To  bid  the  still  recurring  thoughts  depc^"  ^ 
Tame  the  fierce  grief  and  stem  the  rising  sigh. 
And  curb  rebellious  passion,  with  reply ; 
Calmly  to  dwell  on  all  thkt  pleased  before. 
And  yet  to  know  that  all  shall  please  no  more  :— 
Oh !  glorious  labour  of  the  soul,  to  save 
Her  captive  powers,  and  bravely  mourn  the  braver 

To«uch  these  thoughts  will  lasting  comfort  give^ 
Lifo  u  not  measured  by  the  time  wo  live : 
*T  is  not  an  even  course  of  tlire^score  years, 
A  life  of  narrow  views  and. paltry  fears. 
Grey  hairs  and  wrinkles,  and  the  cares  they  bring. 
That  take  fh>m  death  the  terrors  or  the  sting ; 
But  *t  is  the  gen*rous  spirit  mounting  high 
Above  the  world,  that  native  of  the  sky ; 
The  noble  spirit,  that,  in  dangers  brave, 
Colmlv  looks  on,  or  looks  beyond  the  grave  ^— 
Such  Manners  was,  so  he  resign'd  his  breath. 
If  in  a  glorious,  then  a  ti^iely  death. 

Cease  then  that  grief,  and  let  those  tears  subside « 
If  Passion  rule  us,  be  that  passion  pride ; 
If  Reason,  Reason  bids  us  strive. to  raise 
Our  fallen  hearts,  and  bo  like  him  we  praise ; 
Or  if  Affection  still  the  soul  subdue. 
Bring  all  bis  virtues,  all  his  worth  in  view, 
And  let  Affection  find  its  comfort  too : 
For  how  can  Grief  so  deeply  wound  the  heart. 
When  Admiration  chums  so  large  a  part ! 

Gsief  is  a  foe— expel  him  then  thy  soul ; 
Let  nobler  thoughts  the  nearer  views  control ! 
Oh !  make  the  age  to  come  thy  better  care. 
See  other  Rutlonds,  other  Oranbys  there ! 
And,,  as  thy  thoughts  through  streaming  ages  glid% 
See  other  heroes  die  as  Manners  died : 
As  firom  their  fate,  thy  race  shall  nobler  grow. 
As' trees  shoot  upwards  that  are  pruned  telow  * 
Or  as  old  Thames,  borne  down  with  decent  pride. 
Sees  his  young  streams  run  warbling  at  his  side ; 
Though  some,  by  art  cut  off*,  no  longer  run. 
And  soine  are  lost  beneath  the  summer's  sun-— 
Yet  the  pure  stream  moves  on,  and,  as  it  moves, 
Its  power  increases  and  its  use  improves  ; 
While  plenty  round  its  spacious  waves  bestow, 
Still  it  flows  on,  and  shall  forever  flow. 
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THE  PARISH  REGISTER. 
PART  I. 

BAPTISMS. 

Tum  porro  pan  (at  tyvit  projectnt  ab  uodu 
NtTiia)  aodua  hdmi  jaoet  iflrafw.  lodigus  omni 

VitaU  anzilio. • 

Vaffitoque  locum  lagubri  comptet,  ut  »qauin  nt, 
Cui  tanUim  io  viia  rastat  troiuire  ttialonim. 

Laeret.  de^PcU.  Rerum,  lib.  9. 


INTRODUCTION. 


T?i€  VUiare  Register  coneidered  as  containing 
prineipmly  the  Annate  of  the  Poor — State  of  the 
Feaeantry  ae  meliorated  by  FrugaUiy  and  In- 
dustry— The  Cottage  of  an  industrious  Peasant ; 
its  Ornaments — Prints  and  Books — The  Gar- 
den  ;  its  Satisfactions— The  StaU  of  the  Poor^ 
when  impromdeTst  and  vicious — The  Row  or 
Street^  and  its  Inhabitants — The  Dwelling  of 
one  of  these — A  Public  House — Garden  and  its 
Appendages — Gamesters  ;  rustic  Sharpers^  etc, 
— Vonelusion  of  the  Introductory  Part. 

The  Child  of  the  Miner's  Paughter,  and  Relation 
of  her  Miiibrtune — A  frugal  Couple :  their  Kind 
of  Frugality — Plea  of  the  Mother  of  a  natmul 
Child :  her  Uhnrching— Large  Family  of  Gerard 
Ablett :  his  Apprehensions :  Comparison  between 
his  State  and  that  of  the  wealthy  Farmer  his 
Master;  his  Consolation — ^An  old  Man's  Anxiety 
for  an  Heir :  the  Jealoosy  of  another  on  havinfl 
many — Charac^s  of  the  Grocer  Dawkins  anS 
his  friend:  their  different  Kinds  of  Disappoint- 
ment— Three  Infants  hamed — An  Orphan  Girl 
and  Village  Schoolmistress  — <•  Gardener's  Child : 
Pedantry  and  Conceit  of  the  Father :  his  Botani- 
cal Discourses :  Method  of  fixing  the  Embryo- 
fruit  of  Cucumbers — Absurd  Effects  of  Rustic 
Vanity:  observed  in  the  Nam^s  of  their  Children 
— Relation  of  the  Vestry  Debate  on  a  Foundling; 
Sir  Richard  Monday — Uhildren.of  various  Inhab- 
itants— ^The  poor  Farmer— Children  of  a  Profli- 
gate :  his  Character  and  Fate — Conclusion. 


Tm  year  revolves,  and  I  again  explore 

The  simple  annals  of  my  parish  poor ; 

What  inftnt-members  in  my  flock  appear, 

What  pairs  I  bless*d  in  the  departed  year ; 

And  who,  of  old  or  young,  or  nymphs  or  swains, 

Are  lost  to  life,  its  pleasures  and  its  pains. 

No  Muse  I  ask,  before  my  view  to  bring 
The  humble  actions  of  the  swains  I  sing. — 
How  pass  d  the  youthful,  how  the  old  their  days ; 
Who  sank  in  sloth,  and  who  aspired  to  praise ; 
Their  tempers,  manners,  morals,  customs^  arts. 
What  ports  tliey  had,  and  how  they  'mployed  their 

parts; 
By  what  elated,  soothed,  seduced,  dcpress'd. 
Full  well  I  know — these  records  give  the  rest 


Is  there  a  place,  save  one  the  poet  sees, 
A  land  of  love,  of  liberty,  and  ease ; 
Where  labour  wearies  not,  nor  cares  suppress 
Th*  eternal  flow  of  rustic  happiness ; 
Where  no  proud  mansion  frowns  in  awful  state, 
Or  keeps  the  sunshine  from  the  cottage-gate, 
Where  young  and  old,  intent  on  pleasure,  throng, 
And  half  man's  life  is  holiday  and  song  7 
Vain  search  for  scenes  like  these !  no  view  appears 
By  sighs  unruffled  or  unstain'd  by  tears; 
Since  vice  the  world  subdued  and  waters  drown'd, 
Auburn  and  Eden  can  no  more  be  found.  ^ 

Hence  good  and  evil  mix'd,  but  man  has  skill 
And  power  to  part  them,  when  he  feeb  the  will  I 
Toil,  care,  and  patience  bless  th'  abstemious  few, 
f!ear,  shame,  and  want  the  thoughtless  herd  pursue. 

Behold  the  cot!  ^ere  thnves  th*  industrious 
swain. 
Source  of  his  pride,  his  pleasure,  and  his  gaui ; 
Screen'd  from  the  jvinter's  wind  the  sun's  last  ray 
Smiles  on  the  window  and  prolongs  the  day; 
Projecting  thatch  the  woodbine's  branches  stop, 
And  tum  their  blossoms  to  the  casement's  top : 
All  need  requires  is  in  that  oot  contain'd. 
And  much  that  taste  unteught  and  unrestrain'd 
Surveys  delighted ;  there  she  loves  to  trace. 
In  one  gay  picture,  all  the  royal  race; 
Around  thejwalls  are  heroes,  lovers,  kings  ; 
The  print  that  shows  them  and  the  verse  that  sings 

Here  the  last  Lewis  on  his  throne  is  seen. 
And  there  he  stands  imprison'd,  and  his  queen ; 
To  these  the  mother  takes  her  child,  and  shows 
What  ^ratefhl  duty  to  his  God  he  owes ; 
Who  gives  to  him  a  happy  hon^,  where  he 
Lives  and  enjoys  his  freedom  with  the  free ; 
When  kings  and  queens,  dethroned,  insulted,  tried, 
Are  all  these  blesungs  of  the  poor  denied. 

There  is  King  Charles,  and  all  his  Golden  Rule^, 
Who  proved  Misfortune's  was  the  best  of  schoolM  : 
And  there  hia  son,  who,  tried  by  years  of  pain. 
Proved  that  misfortunes  may  be  sent  in  vain. 

The  magic-mill  that  grinds  the  eran'nams  yo^ng, 
Close  it  the  side  of  kind  Grodiva  hung; 
She,  of  her  fliTourite  place  the  pride  and  joy. 
Of  charms  at  once  most  lavish  and  most  coy, 
By  wanton  a<jt,  the  purest  fame  could  raise. 
And  givet  the  boldest  deed  the  chastest  praise. 

There  stonds  the  stoutest  Ox  in  England  fed ; 
There  fights  the  boldest  Jew,*  Whitechapel-bred ; 
And  there  Saint  Monday's  worthy  votaries  live. 
In  all  the  jojrs  that  ale  and  skittles  give. 

Now  lo !  in  Egypt's  coast  that  hostile  fleet, 
By  nations  dreaded  and  by  Nelson  beat ; 
Aiid  here  shall  soon  another  triumph  come, 
A  deed  of  glory  in  a  day  of  gloom ; 
Distressing  glory!  grievous  boon  of  fate!        ' 
The  proudest  conquest,  at  the  dearest  rate. 

On  shelf  t>f  deal  beside  the  cuckoo-clock. 
Of  cottage-reading  rests  the  chosen  stock ; 
Learning  we  lack,  not  books,  but  have  a  kind 
For  all  our  wants,  a  meat  for  every  mind : 
The  tale  for  wonder  and  the  joke  for  whim. 
The  half-sung  sermon  and  the  half-groan'd  hymn. 
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No  need  of  claMiDg ;  each  within  its  place, 
The  feeling  finger  in  the  dork  can  trace; 
••  First  fix)ni  the  corner,  furthest  from  the  wall," 
Such  an  the  rules,  and  they  suffice  for  alL 

Their  pious  works  for  Sunday's  use  are  found ; 
Companions  for  that  Bible  newly  bbund ; 
That  Bible,  bought  by  sixpence  weekly  saved,    . 
Has  choicest  prints  by  famous  hands  engraved ; 
Has  choicest  notes  by  many  a  famous  head, 
Such  as  to  doubt  have  rustic  readers  led ; 
Have  made  them  stop  to  reason  why  ?  and  how  ? 
And  where  they  once  agreed,  to  cavil  now. 
Oh !  rather  give  ine  commentators  plain. 
Who  with  no  deep  researches  vex  the  brain ; 
Who  from  the.  dark  and  doubtful  love  to  run. 
And  hold  the  glimmering  tapers  to  the  sun ; 
Who  simple  truth  with  nine-fbld  reasons  back. 
And  guard  the  point  no  enemies  attack. 
Bunyan's  famed  Pilgrim  rests  that  shelf  upon— 
A  genius  rare  but  rude  was  honest  John : 
Not  one  who,  early  1^  the  Muse  beguiled, 
Drank  from  her  well  the  waters  undefiled ; 
Not  one  who  slowly  gain*d  the  hill  sublime. 
Then  ofien  sipp*d  and  little  at  a  time ; 
But  one  who  dabbled  in  the  sacred  springes, 
And  drank  them  muddy,  mix*d  with  baser  things. 

Here  to  interpret  dreams  we  read  the  rules. 
Science  our  own !  and  never  taught  in  schools; 
In  moles  and  specks  we  Fortune's  gifts  discern. 
And  Fate*s  fixM  will  from  natureV  wand*rings  learn. 

Of  Hermit  Quarlcwe  read,  in  islaod  rare, 
Far  from  mankind  and  seeming  far  from  care ; 
Safe  from  all  want  and  sound  in  every  limb ; 
Yes !  there  was  he,  and  there  was  care  with  him. 

Unbound,  and  heap*d  these  valued  works  btaide, 
Lay  humbler  works  the  pedlar's  pack  supplied ; 
Yet  these,  long  since,  have  all  acquired  a  name ; 
The  Wandering  Jew  has  found  his  way  to  fame ; 
And  &me,  denied  to  many  a  labour'd  song, 
Crowns  Thumb  the  Great,  and  Hickerthrifl  the 
Strong. 

There  too  is  he,  by  wixard-power  upheld, 
Jack,  by  whose  arm  the  giant-brood  were  qoell'd ; 
His  shoes  of  swiflness  on  hb  feet  he  placed ; 
His  coat  of  darkness  on  his  loins  he  braced ; 
His  sword  of  sharpness  in  his  hand  he  took ; 
And  off  the  head  of  doughty  giants  stroke : 
Their  glaring  eyes  beheld  no  mortal  near ; 
No  sound  of  feet  alarm'd  the  drowsy  ter ; 
No  English  blood  their  pagto  seQse  could  smell. 
Bat  beads  dropp'd  beamong,  wondering  why  they 
foil. 

These  are  the  peasant's  joy,  when  placed  at 
Half  his  delighteid  oflbpring  mount  hb  knees. 

To  every  cot  the  lord's  indulgent  mind 
Has  a  small  space  for  garden-ground  assign'd ; 
Hero— till  return  of  mom  dbmiss'd  the  form — 
The  careful  peasant  plies  the  sinewy  arm, 
Warm'd  as  he  works,  and  basts  his  look  around 
On  every  foot  of  that  improving  ground : 
It  b  hb  own  he  sees ;  his  master's  eye 
Peers  not  about,  some  secret  fault  to  spy ; 
Nor  voice  severe  is  there,  nor  censure  known  ;— 
Hope,  profit,  pleasure,— they  are  all  his  own* 
Hero  grow  the  humble  cives,  and,  hard  by  them, 
The  leek  with  crown  globose  and  reddy  stem ; 


High  climb  hb  pulse  in  many  an  even  row, 
Deep  strike  the  ponderous  roots  in  soil  below ; 
And  herbs  of  potent  smell  and  pungent  taste 
Give  a  warm  relbh  to  the  night's  repast : 
Apples  and  cherries  graced  by  hb  hand, 
And  cluster*d  nuts  for  neighbouring  market  stand. 

Nor  thus  concludes  hb  labour ;  near  the  cot. 
The  reed-fonce  rises  round  some  fov'rite  spot ; 
Where  rich  carnations,  pinks  with  purple  eyes. 
Proud  hyacinths,  the  least  some  florist's  prize, 
Tulips  tall-stemm'd  and  pounced  auriculas  rise. 

Here  on  a  Sunday-eve,  when  service  ends. 
Meet  and  rejoice  a  family  of  friends ; 
All  speak  aloud,  are  happy  and  are  free, 
And  gUd  they  seem,  and  gaily  they  agree. 

What,  though  fastidious  ears  may  shun  the  speech, 
Where  all  are  talkers  and  where  none  can  teach ; 
Where  still  the  welcome  and  the  words  are  old. 
And  the  same  stories  are  for  ever  told  7 
Yet  theirs  is  joy  that,  bursting  from  the  heart. 
Prompts  the  gUd  tongue  these  nothings  to  impart ; 
That  forms  these  tones  of  gladness  we  despise, 
That  lifts  their  steps,  that  sparkles  in  their  eyes ; 
That  talks  or  laughs  or  runs  or  shouts  or  plays. 
And  speaks  in  all  their  looks  and  all  their  ways. 

Fair  scenes  of  peaoe  !  ye  might  detain  us  long. 
But  vice  and  misery  now  demand  the  song ; 
And  turn  our  view  from  dwellings  simply  neat. 
To  this  infected  row,  we  term  our  street 

Here,  in  cabal,  a  dbputatious  crew 
Each  evening  meet ;  the  sot,  the  cheat,  the  shrew : 
Riots  are  nightly  heard : — the  curse,  the  cries 
Of  beaten  wife,  perverse  in  her  replies ; 
While  shrieking  children  hold  each  threat'ning 

hand,, 
And  sometimes*  lifo,  and  sometimes  food  demand : 
Boys,  in  their  first-stol'n  rags,  to  swear  be^. 
And  girls,  who  heed  not  dress,  are  skill'd  m  gin : 
Snarcrs  and 'smugglers  here  their  gains  divide ; 
Ensnaring  fomales  here  their  victims  hide ; 
And  here  is  one,  the  sibyl  of  the  row. 
Who  knows  all  secrets,  or  affects  to  know. 
Seeking  their  fote,  to  her  the  simple  run. 
To  her  the  guilty,  theirs  awhile  to  shun ; 
Mbtress  of  wortliless  arts,  depraved  in  will. 
Her  care  unblcss'd  and  unrepaid  her  skill, 
Sbve  to  the  tribe,  .to  whose  command  she  stoops^ 
And  poorer  than  the  poorest  maid  she  dupes. 

Between  the  road-way  and  the  walls,  offence 
Invades  all  eyes  and  strikes  on  every  sense : 
There  lie,  obscene,  at  every  open  door. 
Heaps  from  the  hearth  and  sweepings  from  the  floor; 
And  day  by  day  the  mingled  masses  grow 
As  sinks  are  disembogued  and  kennels  flow. 

There  hungry  dogs  from  hungry  children  steal. 
There  pigs  and  chickens  auarrel  for  a  meal ; 
There  dropsied  infants  wail  without  redress, 
And  aU  is  want  and  wo  and  wretchedness : 
Yet  should  these  boys,  with  bodies  bronzed  and  bare, 
High-swoln  and  hard,  outlive  that  lack  of  ca:o — 
Forced  en  some  farm,  the  unexorted  strength. 
Though  loth  to  action,  is  compcll'd  at  length 
When  warm'd  by  health,  as  serpents  in  the  spring 
Aside  their  slough  of  indolence  they  fling. 

Yet,  ere  they  go,  a  grreater  evil  comes — 
See !  crowded  beds  in  those  contiguous  rooms 
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Beds  but  ill  parted,  by  a  paltry  screen 

Of  paperM  lath  or  curtain  dropped  between ; 

Daughters  and  sons  to  yon  coropartnients  creep, 

And  parents  here  beside  their  children  sleep : 

Ye  who  have  power,  these  thoughtless  people  part, 

Nor  let  the  ear  be  first  to  taint  we  heart 

Come !  search  within,  nor  si^ht  nor  smell  regard ; 
The  true  physician  walks  the  foulest  ward. 
See !  on  the  floor  what  frouzy  patches  rest ! 
What  nauseous  figments  on  yon  fi'actured  chest ! 
What  downy  dust  beneath  yon  window-seat ! 
And  round  these  posts  that  serve  this  bed  for  feet ; 
This  bed  where  all  those  tatterM  garments  lie, 
Worn  by  each  sex,  and  new  perforce  thrown  by ! 

See  I  ai  we  g&ze,  an  infant  lifls  its  head, 
Left  by  neglect  and  burrowM  in  that  bed ;    . 
The  mother-gossip  has  the  love  supprcssM 
An  infant's  cry  once  wakenM  in  her  breast ; 
And  daily  prattles,  as  her  round  she  takes, 
(With  strong  resentment)  of  the  want  she  makes. 

Whence  idl  these  woes  7 — From  want  of  virtu- 
ous will. 
Of  honest  shame,  of  time-improving  skill ; 
From  want  of  care  t'  employ  the  vacant  hour, 
And  want  of  ev*ry  kind  but  want  of  power.        ' 

Here  are  no  wheels  for  either  wool  or  flax, 
But  packs  of  cards — made  up  of  sundry  packs ; 
Here  is  no  dock,  nor  will  they  turn  the  glass. 
And  see  how  swifl  th*  important  moments  pass ; 
Here  are  no  books,  but  ballads  on  the  wall, 
Are  some  abusive,  and  indecent  all ; 
Pistols  are  here,  unpaired ;  with  nets  and  hooks, 
Of  every  kind,  for  rivers,  ponds,  and  brooks ; 
An  ample  flask,  that  nightly  rovers  fill 
With  recent  poison  from  the  Dutchman's  still ; 
A  box  of  tools,  with  wires  of  various  size. 
Frocks,  wigs,  and  hats,  for  night  or  day  disguise, 
And  bludgeons  stout  to  gain  or  guard  a  pi'ize. 

To  every  house,  belongs  a  space  of  ground. 
Of  equal  size,  once  fenced  witli  paling  round ; 
That  paling  now  by  slothful  waste  destroyed, 
Dead  gorse  and  stumps  of  elder  fill  the  void ; 
Save  in  the  centre-spot,  whose  walls  of  clay 
Hide  sots  and  striplings  at  their  drink  or  play : 
Within,  a  board,  beneath  a  tiled  retreat, 
Allures  the  bubble  and  maintains  the  cheat ; 
Where  heavy  ale  in  spots  like  varnish  shows, 
Where  chalKy  tallies  yet  remain  in  rows ; 
Black  pipes  and  broken  jugs  the  seats  defile. 
The  waUs  and  windows,  rhymes  and  reck*nings  vile ; 
Prints  of  the  meanest  kind  disgrace  the  door, 
And  cards,  in  cursetf  torn,  lie  fragments  on  the  floor. 

Here  his  poor  bird  th*  inhuman  cocker  brings, 
Anns  his  hard  heel,  and  clips  his  golden  wings; 
With  spicy  food  th*  impatient  spirit  feeds. 
And  shouts  and  curses  as  the  battle  bleeds. 
Struck  through  the  brain,  deprived  of  both  his  eyes. 
The  vanquished  bird  must  combat  till  he  dies ; 
Must  faintly  peck  at  his  victorious  foe, 
And  reel  and  stagger  at  eacli  feeble  blow  : 
When  fallen,  the  savage  grasps  his  dabbled  plumes, 
liis  blood-stain*d  arms,  for  other  deaths  assumes ; 
And  damns  the  craven-fowl,  that  lotit  his  stake, 
4nd  only  bled  and  pcrishM  for  his  sake. 

s^'joh  are  our  peasants,  those  to  whom  we  jrield 
I'raiso  with  relief  the  fathers  cf  tlic  field ; 


And  tliese  who  take  from  our  reluctant  hands 
What  Burn  advises  or  the  Bench  commands. 
Our  farmers  round,  Well  pleased  with  constant 
gain. 
Like  other  farmers,  flourish  and  complain. — 
These  are  our  groups ;  our  portraits  next  ^appear, 
And  close  our  exhibition  for  the  year. 

With  evil  omen  we  that  year  begin : 
A  Child  of  Shame, — stem  Justice  adds,  of  Sin, 
Is  first  recorded  ; — I  would  hide  the  deed. 
But  vain  tlie  wish ;  I  sigh  and  I  proceed : 
And  could  I  well  th*  instructive  truth  convey, 
*T  would  warn  the  giddy  and  awake  the  gay. 

Of  all  the  nymphs  who  gave  our  village  grace, 
The  Miller^s  daughter  had  the  direst  face ; 
Proud  was  the  Miller ;  money  was  his  pride ; 
He  rode  to  market,  as  our  fanners  ride^ 
And  H  was  his  boast,  inspired  by  spirits  there, 
His  favourite  Lucy  should  be  rich  a*  fair ; 
But  she  must  meek  and  still  obedient  prove, 
And  not  presume,  without  his  leave,  to  love. 

A  youthful  Sailor  heard  him  i^**  Ha  !**  quoth  na 
**  This  Miller*s  maiden  is  a  priM  fot  me ; 
Her  charms  I  love,  his  ricbee  I  desire. 
And  all  his  threats  but  fas  the  kindHnr  fire ; 
My  ebbing  purse  no  more  the  foe  shall  filU 
But  Love*s  kind  act  and  Lucy  at  this  milL*' 

Thus  thought  the  youth«and  toon  the  disM  benn 
Stretch*d  all  his  sail,  nor  thought  of  pause  or  pkn 
His  trusty  staff  in  his  bold  hand  he  took. 
Like  him  and  like  his  fKgate,  heart  of  oak ; 
Fresh  were  his  features,  his  attire  was  hew  ; 
Clean  was  his  Jinen,  and  hia  jacket  blue ; 
Of  finest  jean,  his  tfowsers,  tight  and  trim, 
Brush*d  the  large  bookie  at  the  silver  rim. 

He  soon  arrived,  he  traced  the  village^grcen. 
There  saw  the  maid,  and  was  with  pleasure  seen : 
Then  talk'd  of  love,  till  Lucy*s  yielding  heart 
Confess*d  *t  was  painful,  though 't  was  right  to  part 

**  For  ah  !  my  father  has  a  haughty  soul ; 
'Whom  best  he  loves,  he  loves  but  to  control ; 
Me  to  some  churl  in  bargain  he  *11  consign. 
And  make  some  tyrant  of  the  parish  mine  i 
Cold  is  his  heart,  and  be  with  looks  severe 
Has  often  forced  but  never  shed  the  tear ; 
Save,  when  my  mother  died,  some  drops  express*d 
A  kind  of  sorrow  for  a  wifb  at  rest : — 
To  me  a  master's  stem  regard  is  shown, 
I  *m  like  his  steed,  prized  highly  as  his  own ; 
Stroked  but  corrected,  thr/eaten*d  when  supplied, 
His  slave  and  boast,  hb  victim  and  his  pride.** 

**  Cheer  up,  my  lass ;  I  '11  to  thy  father  go ; 
The  Miller  cannot  be  the  Sailor's  foe; 
Both  live  by  Heaven's  free  gale,  that  plajrs  aloud 
In  the  stretch'd  canVas  and  the  piping  shroud  ; 
The  msh  of  winds,  the  flapping  sails  above, 
And  rattling  planks  within,  are  sounds  we  lovo ; 
Calms  are  our  dread ;  when  tempests  pk>ugh  the 

deep, 
We  take  a  reef,  and  to  the  rocking  sleep." 

**Ha !"  quoth  the  Miller,  moved  at  speech  so  rash, 
**Art  thou  like  me  7  then  where  thy  notes  and  cash  7 
Away  to  Wapping,  and  a  wife  command, 
Witli  all  thy  wealth,  a  guinea,  in  thine  hand; 
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There  with  thy  roeemates  quaff  the  modd  j  cheer, 
And  leave  my  Lucy  foi^tliy  betters  here." 

**  Revenge !  revenge!**  the  angry  lover  cried, 
Then  aought  the  nymph,  and  **  Be  thou  now  my 

bride." 
Bride  had  she  been,  but  ther  no  priest  could  move 
To  bind  in  law,  the  couple  bound  by  love. 

What  sought  these  lovers  then  by  day,  by  night  7 
But  stoifen  moments  of  di8tnrb*d  delight ; 
Soft  trembling  tumults,  terrors  dearly  priied. 
Transports  tlut  pain*d,  and  ioys  that  agonized : 
Till  the  fond  damsel,  pleased  with  lad  so  trim. 
Awed  by  her  parent,  and  enticed  by  him. 
Her  lovely  form  from  savage  power  to  save, 
Gave— not  her  hand — ^but  all  she  could,  she  gave. 

Then  came  the  day  of  shame,  the  grievous  night, 
The  varying  look,  the  wandering  appetite : 
The  joy  assumed,  ^hile  sorrow  dimm*d  the  eyes. 
The  forced  sad  sznilcs  that  foUow*d  sudden  sighs ; 
And  every  art,  long  used,  but  used  in  vain. 
To  hide  thy  progress.  Nature,  and  thy  pain. 

Too  eager  caution  shows  some  danser  *s  near : 
The  buUy*s  Uuster  proves  the  oowarcrs  foar ; 
His  sober  step  the  orunkard  vainly  tries. 
And  nymphs  expose  the  failings  they  disguise. 

First,  whisperinr  gossips  were  in  parties  seen ; 
Then  louder  Scan&  walk*d  the  village-green ;. 
Next  babbling  Folly  told  the  growing  ill. 
And  busy  Malice  dropp*d  it  at  the  mill. 

**  Go !  to  thy  curse  and  mine,**  the  Father  said, 
**  Strifo  and  ccmfuaion  stalk  kround  ihy  bed ; 
Want  and  a  wailing  brat  thv  portion  be, 
Plague  to  thy  fondness,  as  thy  fault  to  me  ;— 

Where  ski^ks  the  viUain  ?* 

— ^"On  the  ocean -wide 
My  William  seeks  a  portion  for  his  hride.*'— 
**  Vain  be  his  search !  but,  till  the  traitor  come. 
The  higgler*s  cotta^  be  thy  future  home ; 
There  with  his  anp^nt  shrew  and  Care  abide. 
And  hide  thy  head, — thy  shakne  thou  canst  not  hide.** 

Day  afler  day  was  pass*d  in  pains  and  erief ; 
Week  follow*d  week,~-and  still  was  no  re&ef : 
Her  boy  was  bom — no  lads  nor  lasses  caroo 
To  grace  the  rite  or  give  the  child  a  name ; 
Nor  grave  conceited  nurse,  of  office  proud. 
Bore  the  young  Christian  roaring  through  the 

crowd : 
In  a  small  chamber  was  my  office  done^ . 
Where  blinks  through  paper*d  panes  the  setting  son ; 
Where  noisy  sparrow,  pcrch*d  on  penthouse  near, 
Chirp  tuneless  joy,  and  mock  the  frequent  tear ; 
Bats  on  their  webby  wings  in  darkness  move. 
And  feebly  shriek  their  melancholy  love. 

No  sailor  came ;  the  months  in  terror  Qed ! 
Then  news  arrived — He  foi^ht,  and  he  was  dead  ! 

At  the  lone  cottage  Lucy  lives,  and  still 
Walks  for  her  weeUy  pittance  to  the  mill ; 
A  mean  seraglio  there  her  fother  keeps, 
Whose  mirth  insults  her,  as  she  standi  and  weeps ; 
And  sees  the  plenty,  while  compellM  to  stay. 
Her  &ther*s  pride,  become  his  harlot*s  prey. 

Hiroughoat  the  lanea  she  glides,  at  evening*s 
dose, 
And  sofUy  lulls  her  infont  to  repose ; 
Then  sits  and  gaxes,  but  with  viewless  look. 
As  gUds  the  moon  the  rippling  of  th^  brook  ; 


And  sings  her  vespers,  but  in  voice  so  low, 
She  hears  their  murmurs  as  the  waters  flow : 
And  she  too  murmurs,  and  begins  to  find 
The  solemn  wanderings  of  a  wounded  mind : 
Visions  of  terror,  views  of  woe  succeed, 
The  mind*s  impatience  to  the  body*s  need ; 
By  turns  to  thait,  by  turns  to  this  a  prey. 
She  knows  what  reason  yields,  anid  dreads  what 
madnesff  may. 

Next  with  their  boy,  a  decent  couple  came. 
And  call*d  him  Robert,  *t  was  his  father's  name ; 
lliree  girls  preceded,  all  b^  time  endear'd, 
And  future  births  were  neither  hoped  nor  foar*d : 
BlessM  in  each  other,  but  to  no  excess ; 
Health,  quiet,  comfort,  fbrm*d  their  happiness ; 
Love  all  made  up  of  torture  and  delight. 
Was  but  mere  madness  in  this  couple*s  sight : 
Susan  could  tlunk,  though  not  without  a  sigh. 
If  she  were  gone,  who' would  her  place  supply; 
And  Robert,  half  in  earnest,  half  in  iest. 
Talk  of  her  spouse  when  be  should  be  at  rest : 
Yet  strange  would  either  think  it  to  be  told. 
Their  love  was  cooling  or  their  hearts  were  cold. 
Few  were  their  acres, — ^but,  with  these  content. 
They  were,  each  pay-day,  ready  with  their  rent : 
And  ^w  their  wishes— what  their  form  denied. 
The  neighbouring  town,  at  trifling  cost,  supplied. 
If  at  the  draper's  window  Susan  cast 
A  longing  look,  as  with  her  goods  she  pass'd. 
And  with  the  produce  of  her  wheel  and  chum. 
Bought  her  a  Sunday-robe  -on  her  return ; 
True  to  her  maxim,  she  would  take  no  rcwt. 
Till  care  repaid  that  portion  to  the  chest : 
Or  if,  when  loitering  at  the  Whitsun-fair, 
Her  Robert  spent  some  idle  shillings  there ; 
Up  at  the  bom,  before  the  break  of  day. 
He  made  his  labour  for  the  indulgence  pa^ : 
Thus  both — that  waste  itself  might  work  in  vain-* 
Wrought  double  tides,  and  all  was  well  again. 

Yet,  though  so  prudent,  there  were  times  of  joy 
(The  day  they  wed,  the  christening  of  the  boy,) 
When  to  the  wealthier  farmers  thm  was  shown 
Welcome  unfoign'd,  and  plenty  like  their  own ; 
For  Susan  served  the  great,  and  had  some  pride 
Among  our  topmost  people  to  preside : 
Yet  in  that  plenty,  in  that  welcome  free, 
There  was  the  guiding  nice  frugality 
That  in  the  festal  as  Sie  frugal  day. 
Has,  in  a  different  mode,  a  sovereign  sway ; 
As  tides  the  same  attractive  influence  know. 
In  the  least  ebb,  and  in  their  proudest  flow ; 
The  wise  frugality  that  does  not  give 
A  life  to  saving,  but  that  saves  to  live ; 
Sparing,  not  pinching,  mindful  though  not  mean, 
O'er  bU  presiding,  yet  in  nothing  seen. 

Recorded  next  a  babe  of  love  I  trace ! 
Of  many  loves,  the  mother's  fresh  disgrace^— 

'*. Again,  thou  harlot!  could  not  all  thy  pain. 
All  my  reproof,  thy  wanton  thoughts  restrain  7'* 

**AIas !  your  reverence,  wanton  thoughts,  I  grant, 
Were  once  my  motive,  now  the  thoughts  of  want 
Women,  like  me,  as  ducks  in  a  decoy, 
Swim  down  a  stream,  and  seem  to  swim  iu  joy , 
Your  tex  pursues  us,  and  our  own  disdain ; 
Return  is  dreadAil,  and  escape  is  vain. 
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Would  laen  fortake  us,  and  would  women  strive 
To  help  the  fallen,  their  virtue  might  revive." 

For  rite  of  churching  soon  she  made  her  way. 
In  dread  of  scandal,  should  she  miss  the  day : — 
Two  matrons  came  I  with  them  she  humbly  knelt, 
Their  action  copied  and  their  comforts  felt. 
From  that  ffreat  pain  and  peril  to  be  free, 
Though  stiU  in  peril  of  that  pain  to  be ; 
Alas !  what  numbers,  like  this  amorovs  dame. 
Are  quick  to  censure,  but  are  dead  to  shame ! 

Twin-infants  then  appear ;  a  girl^  a  boy. 
The  o'erflowing  cup  of  Gerard  Ablett's  joy : 
One  had  I  named  in  every  ^ear  that  passed 
Since  Gerard  wed !  and  twms  behold  at  last  J 
Well  pleased,  the  bridegroom  smiled  to  hear4-**  A 

vine 
Fruitful  and  spreading  round  the  walls  be  thine. 
And  branch.like' be  thme  offspring!** — Gerard  then 
Look*d  joyful  love,  and  softly  said,  **  Amen." 
Now  of  that  vine  he*d  have  no  more  increase. 
Those  playful  branches  now  disturb  his  peace : 
Them  he  beholds  around  his  table  spread. 
But  finds,  the  more  the  branch,  the  less  the  bread ; 
And  while  they  run  his  humble  walls  about. 
They  keep  the  sunshine  of  good  humour  out 

Cease,  roan,  to  rrieve  !  thy  ma8ter*8  lot  survey, 
Whom  wife  and  ^Siildren,  thou  and  thine  obey ; 
A  farmer  proud,  beyond  a  farmer*s  pride, 
Of  all  around  the  envy  or  the  guide ; 
Who  trots  to  market  on  a  steed  so  fine,    ; 
That  when  I  meet  him,  I'm  aFharoed  of  mine; 
Whose  board  is  high  up-heap*d  with  generous  fare, 
Which  five  stout  sons  and  three  tall  daughters  share : 
Cease,  man,  to  grieve,  and  listen  to  his  care. 

A  few  years  fled,  and  all  thy  boys  shall  be 
Lords  of  a  cot,  and  labourers  like  thee : 
Thy  girls  unportion'd  neighbouring  youths  shall  lead 
Brides  from  my  church,  and  henceforth  thou  art 

freed: 
But  then  thy  matter  Aall  of  cares  complain. 
Care  after  care,  a  long  connected  train ; 
His  sons  for  &rms  shall  ask  a  large  supply, 
For  fiu'mer's  sons  each  gentle  miss  shall  sigh ; 
Thy  mistress,  reasoning  well  of  life*s  decay, 
Shall  ask  a  chaise*  and  hardly  brook  delay ; 
The  smart  young  comet  who,  with  so  much  grace. 
Rode  in  the  ranks  and  betied  at  the  race. 
While  the  vex*d  parent  rails  at  deed  so  rash. 
Shall  d — n  his  luck,  and  stietch  his  hand  for  cash. 
Sad  trouMes,  Gerard !  now  pertain  to  thee, 
When  thy  rich  master  seems  from  trouble  free ; 
But  *t  is  one  hie  at  different  times  assigh'd. 
And  thou  shalt  lose  the  cares  that  he  must  find. 

••  Ah  !•'  quoth  our  viUaffe  Grocer,  rich  and  old, 
**  Would  I  might  one  such  cause  for  care  behold !" 
To  whom  his  Friend,  **  Mine  greater  bliss  would  be. 
Would  Heaven  take  those  my  spouse  assigns  to  me.** 

Aged  were  both,  that  Dawkine,  Ditchem  this. 
Who  much  of  marriage  thought,  and  much  amiss ; 
Both  would  delay,  the  one,  tiU— riches  gain*d, 
Tlie  son  he  wbh*d  might  be  to  honour  train*d; 
His  Friend — ^lest  fierce  intrudbg  heirs  should  come. 
To  waste  his  hoard  and  vex  his  quiet  home. 

Dawkins,  a  dealer  once,  on  burthen*d  back 
Dure  his  whole  substance  in  a  pedlar's  pack ; 


To  dames  discreet,  the  duties  yet  unpaid, 
Hia  stores  of  lace  and  hyson  he  convey'd : 
Wnen  thus  enrich*d,  he  chose  at  home  to  stop^ 
And  fleece  his  neighbours  in  a  new-built  shop ; 
Then  woo*d  a  spinster  blithe,  and  hoped,  when  wed. 
For  love*s  fair  mvours  and  a  finitful  bed. 
Not  so  his  Friend : — on  widow  Mr  and  staid 


He  fix*d  his  eye,  but  he  was  much  afhtid ; 
Yet  woo*d ;  while  she  his  hair  of  silver  hue 
Demurely  noticed,  and  her  eye  withdrew : 
Doubtful'  he  paused — **■  Ah !  were  I  sure,"  he  cried, 
**  No  craving  children  would  my  gains  divide ; 
Fair  as  she  is,  I  would  my  wictow  take. 
And  live  more  largely  for  my  partner*s  sake.*' 

With  such  their  views  some  thoughtful  years 
they  pa89*d. 
And  hoping,  dreading,  they  were  bound  at  last. 
And  what  their  fate?    Obse^e  them  as  they  go, 
Compering  fear  with  fear,  and  woe  with  woe. 
"Humphrey  !"  said  Dawkins,  "envy  in  my  breast 
Sickens  to  see  thee  in  thy  childreh  ble8s*d  ; 
They  are  thy  joys,  While  I  go  grieving  home 
To  a  sad  spouse,  and  our  eternal  gloom : 
We  look  despondency ;  no  infant  near. 
To  bless  the  eye  or  win  th^  parentis  ear ; 
Our  sudden  heats  and  quarrels  to  allay. 
And  soothe  the  petty  sufferings  of  the  day  : 
Alike  our  want,  yet  both  the  want  reprove; 
Where  are,  I  cry,  those  pledges  of  our  love  7 
When  she,  like  Jacob*s  wife,  makes  fierce  reply, 
Yet  fond — Oh !  give  me  children,  or  I  die : 
And  I  return — still  childless  doom*d  to  live. 
Like  the  vex*d  patriarch — ^Are  they  mine  to  give  ? 
Ah !  much  I  envy  thee  thy  boys  who  ride 
On  poplar  branch,  and  canter  at  thy  side ; 
And  girls,  whose  cheeks  thy  chin*s  fierce  fondness 

know. 
And  with  fi-esh  beauty  at  the  contact  glow." 

"  Oh !  simple  friend,**  said  Ditchem,  **  wouldst 
thou  gain 
A  4ther*s  pleasure  by  a  hnsband*s  pain  7 
Alas !  what  pleasure — when  some  vig*rous  boy 
Should  swell  thy  pride,  some  rosy  gin  thy  joy. 
Is  it  to  doubt  who  grafted  thb  sweet  flower, 
Or  whende  arose  that  spirit  and  tiiat  power  7 

"  Four  years  I*ve  wed ;  not  one  has  pass'd  in  vain : 
Behold  the  fifUi !  behold  a  babe  again  I 
My  wife*s  gay  friends  th*  unWelcome  imp  admire, 
And  fHl  the  room  with  gratulation  dire  : 
While  I  in  silence  sate,  revolving  all 
That' influence  ancient  men,  or  mat  beftO ; 
A  gay  pert  guest — Heaven  knows  his  business 

came; 
A  glorioua  boy,  he  cried,  and  what  the  name  7 
Angry  I  growl'd, — *  My  spirit  cease  to  tease, 
Name  it  yourselves, — Cain,  Judas,  if  you  ple^ ; 
His  &ther*s  give  him — should  you  that  explo-^ 
The  devirs  or  yours  :* — I  said,  and  sought  tht  door 
My  tender  partner  not  a  word  or  sigh    . 
Gives  to  my  wrath,  nor  to  my  speech  reply ; 
But  takes  her  comforts,  triumphs  in  my  paii 
And  looks  undaunted  for  a  birth  again." 

Heirs  thus  denied  afflict  the  pining,  heart. 
And  thus  afforded,  jealous  pangs  impart ; 
Let,  therefore,  none  avoid,  and  none  demand 
These  arrows  number'd  for  the  gi8Dt*s  hand. 
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Then  with  their  infants  three,  the  parents  came, 
And  each  asaignM — *t  was  all  they  had — a  name; 
Names  of  no  mark  or  price  ;  of  them  not  one 
Shall  court  our  view  on  the  sepulchral  stone, 
Or  stop  the  clerk,  the  engraven  scrolls  to  spell. 
Or  keep  the  sexton  from  the  sermon  belL 

An  orphan-girl  succeeds :  ere  she  was  bom 
Her  father  di^  her  mother  on  that  mom : 
The  pious  mistress  of  the  school  sustains 
Her  parents*  part,  nor  their  affection  feigns. 
Bat  pitying  feels  :  with  due  respect  and  joy, 
I  trace  the  matron  at  her  loved  employ ; 
What  time  the  striplings,  wearied  e*en  with  play. 
Part  at  the  closing  of  the  8ammer*s  day. 
And  each  by  different  path  returns  the  well-known 

way— »• 
Then  I  beheld  her  at  the  cottage-door, 
Frugal  of  light ; — her  Bible  led  before. 
When  on  her  double  dut^  sh^  proceeds, 
Of  time  as  frugal — knittmg  as  she  reads : 
Her  idle  neighbours.  Who  approach  to  tell 
Some  trifling  tale,  her  serious  looks  compel 
To  hear  reluctant, — while  the  lads  who  pass. 
In  pure  respect,  walk  silent  on  the  grass : 
'llien  sinks  the  day,  but  not  to  rest  she  goes 
Till  solemn  prayers  the  daily  duties  dose. 

But  I  digress,  and  lo !  .an  in&nt  train 
Appear,  and  call  me  to  my  task  again. 

•*  Why  Lonioera  wilt  thou  name  thy  child  ?^ 
I  ask*d  the  Gardener*s  wife,  in  accents  mjld: 
••  We  have  a  right,"  replied  the  sturdy  dame,-* 
And  Lonicera  was  the  mfknt^s  name. 
If  next  a  son  shall  yield  our  Gardener  joy. 
Then  Hyacinthus  shall  be  that  fair  boy ; 
And  if  a  girl,  they  wiU  at  length  agree. 
That  Bclladona  that  fair  maidshall  be. 

High-sounding  words  our  worthy  Gardener  gets. 
And  at  his  clubs  to  wondering  swains  repeats; 
He  then  of  Rhus  and  Rhododendron  speaks. 
And  Allium  calls  his  onions  and  his  leeks ; 
Nor  weeds  are  now,  for  whence  arose  the  weed. 
Scarce  plants,  fair  herbs,  and  curious  flowers  pro- 
ceed; 
Where  Cuckoo-pints  and  Dandelions  sprung, 
(Gross  names  had  they  our  plainer  sires  among,) 
There  Arums,  there  Lcontodons  we  view. 
And  Artemisia  grows,  where  Wormwood  grew. 

But  though  no  weed  exists  his  garden  round. 
From  Rumex  strong  our  Gardener  frees  his  ground. 
Takes  soil  Senicio  from  the  yielding  land. 
And  grasps  the  arm*d  Urtica  in  his  hand. 

Not  Darwin's  self  hod  more  delight  to  sing 
Of  floral  courtship,  in  th*  awakenM  Spring, 
Than  Peter  Pratt,  who  simpering  loves  to  tell 
How  rise  the  Stamens,  as  the  Pistils  swell ; 
How  bend  and  curl  the  moist-top  to  the  spousb, 
And  give  and  take  the  vegetable  vows ; 
How  those  esteemed  of  old  but  tips  and  chives, 
Are  tender  husbands  and  obedient  wives : 
Who  live  and  love  within  the  sacred  bower, — 
That  bridal  bed,  the  vulgar  term  a  floWer. 

Hear  Peter  proudly,  to  some  humble  friend, 
A  wondrous  secret,  in  his  science,  lend  : — 
**  Would  you  advance  the  nuptial  hour,  and  bring 
The  fruit  of  Autumn  with  the  flowers  of  Spring ; 


View  that  light  frame  where  Cucumis  lies  spread, 
And  trace  the  husbands  in  their  golden  bed. 
Three  powdered  Anthers ; — then  no  more  delay. 
But  to  the  Stigma's  tip  their  dust  convey  ; 
Then  by  thyself,  from  prying  glance  secure. 
Twirl  the  full  tip  and  make  vour  purpose  sure ; 
A  long-abiding  race  the  deed  shall  pay, 
Nor  one  unblessed  abortion  pine  away.' 

T*  admire  their  friend's  discourse  our  swaim 
agree. 
And  call  it  science  and  philosophy. 

*Tis  good,  *tis  pleasant,  through  th'  advancing  yea. 
To  see  unnumber*d  growing  forms  appear ; 
What  leafy-life  from  Earth's  broad  bosom  rise  I 
What  insect  myriads  seek  the  summer  skies ! 
What  scaly  tribes  in  every  streamlet  move  I 
What  plumy  i>eople  ^ng  m  every  grove ! 
All  with  the  year  awaked  to  life,  delight,  and  lova. 
Then  names  are  |^ood ;  for  how,  without  their  aid. 
Is  knowledge,  gam*d  by  man,  to  man  convey'd  f 
But  from  that  source  shall  all  our  pleasures  flow  7 
Sliall  aU  our  knowledge  be  those  names  to  know? 
Then  he,  with  memory  bless'd,  shall  bear  away, 
The  palm  from  Grew,  and  Middleton,  and  Ray : 
No !  let  us  ratheir  seek,  in  grove  and  field. 
What  food  for  wonder,  what  for  use  they  yield ; 
Some  just  remark  from  Nature's  people  bring. 
And  some  new  source  of  homage  for  her  King. 

Pride  lives  with  all:  strange  names  our  nistici 
give 

To  helpless  infants,  that  their  own  may  live ; 
Pleased  to  be  known,  they'll  some  attention  claim, 
And  find  some  by-way  to  the  house  of  &me. 

The  strai^htest  furrow  lifls  the  ploughman's  art. 
The  hat  he  gain'd  has  warmth  fi>r  head  and  heart ; 
The  bowl  that  beats  the  greater  number  down 
Of  tottering  nine-pins,  gives  to  fame  the  clown ; 
Or,  fbil'd  in  these,  he  opes  his  ample  jaws, 
And  lets  a  frog  leap  down  to  gain  applause ; 
Or  grins  for  hours,  or  tipples  for  a  week. 
Or  challtoges  a  well-pinch'd  pig  to  squeaJi : 
Some  idle  deed,  some  child's  preposterous  name, 
Shall  make  him  Juaown,  and  give  his  folly  fiune. 

To  name  an  in&nt  meet  our  village-sires. 
Assembled  all,  as  such  event  requires ; 
Frequent  and  full  the  rural  sages  sate. 
And  speakers  many  urged  the  long  debate, — 
Some  hardcn'd  knaves,  who  roved  the  country 

round. 
Had  left  a  babe  within  the  parish  bound,- - 
First,  of  the  fact  they  question'd— ••  Was  it  true  7" 
The  child  was  brought— ^  What  then  remain'd 

to  do? 
Was't  dead  or  living?"  This  was  fidrly  proved^-* 
'T  was  pinch'd,  it  roar'd,  and  ev^  doubt  remo\*ed. 
Then  by  what  name  th'  unwelcome  guest  to  call 
Was  long  a  question,  and  it  posed  them  all ; 
For  he  who  lent  it  to  a  babe  imknown. 
Censorious  men  might  take  it  for  his  own ; 
They  look'd  about,  they  gravely  spoke  to  all. 
And  not  one  Richard  answer'd  to  the  calL 
■Next  they  inquired  the  day,  when,  passing  by, 
Th*  unlucky  peasant  heard  the  stranger's  cry : 
This  known, — ^how  food  and  raiment  they  might 

give. 
Was  next  debated — for  the  rogue  would  live , 
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At  last,  with  uU  their  words  and  work  content. 
Back  to  their  homes  the  prudent  vestry  went, 
And  Richard  Monday  to  the  workhouse  sent 
There  was  he  pinchM  and  pitied,  thumpM  and  fed, 
And  duly  took  his  beatings  and  liis  bread ; 
Patient  m  all  control,  in  all  abuse. 
He  found  contempt  and  kicking  have  their  use : 
Sad,  silent,  supple ;  bending  to  the  blow, 
A  slave  of  slaves,  the  lowest  of  the  bw ; 
His  pliant  soul  gave  way  to  all  things  base. 
He  knew  no  shame,  he  dreaded  no  disgrace. 
It  secm*d,  so  well  his  passions  he  suppressed. 
No  feelinp  stirrM  his  ever  torpid  breast ; 
Him  might  the  meanest  pauper  briiise  and  cheat, 
He  was  a  footstool  for  the  beggar*8  feet ; 
His  were  the  legs  that  ran  at  all  commands ; 
They  used  on  all  occasions  Richard*s  bands : 
His  very  soul  was  not  his  own ;  he  stole 
As  others  order*d,  and  without  a  dole ; 
In  all  disputes,  on  either  part  he  lied. 
And  freely  pledged  his  oath  on  either  side ; 
.  In  all  rebellions  Richard  joinM  the  rest. 
In  all  detections  Richard  first  confess*d : 
Yet,  though  disgraced,  he  watChM  his  time  so  well, 
He  rose  in  favour,  when  in  fame  be  fell ; 
Base  was  his  usage,  vile  his  whole  employ. 
And  all  despised  and  fed  the  pliant  boy. 
At  length,  **  *t  is  time  be  should  abroad  be  sent,** 
Was  whisperM  near  him, — and  abroad  he  went ; 
One  morn  they  callM  him,  Richard  answerM  not; 
They  deemed  him  hanging,  and  in  time  forgot,— 
Yet  missM  him  long,  as  each  throughout  the  dan. 
Found  he  **  bad  better  spared  a  better  man.** 

Now  Richard*s  talents  for  the  world  were  fit, 
He*d  no  small  cunning,  and  had  some  small  wit ; 
Had  that  calm  look  which  secm*d  to  all  assent. 
And  that  complacent  speech  which  nothing  meant; 
He*d  but  one  care,  and  that  he  strove  to  hide. 
How  best  for  Richard  Monday  to  provide. 
Steel,  through  opposing  plates,  the  magnet  dcawa. 
And  steely  atoms  culls  from  dust  and  straws ; 
And  thus  our  hero,  to  his  interest  true. 
Gold  through  all  bars  and  from  each  trifle  drew ; 
But  still  more  surely  round  the  world  to  go, 
This  fortune's  child  had  neither  friend  nor  foe. 

Long  lost  to  us,  at  la6t  our  man  \^e  trace,-— 
Sir  Richard  Monday  died  at  Monday-place : 
His  lady*s  worth,  his- daughter's  we  peruse, 
And  find  his  grandsons  all  as  rich  as  Jews: 
He  gave  reforming  charities  a  sum. 
And  bought  the  blessings  of  the  blind  and  dumb; 
Bequeathed  to  missions  money  from  the  stocks. 
And  Bibles  issued  from  his  private  box ; 
But  to  bis  native  place  severely  just. 
He  left  a  pittance  bound  in  rigid  trust; — - 
Two  paltry  pounds,  on  every-quarter*s-day, 
(At  church  produced)  for  forty  loaves  should  pay ; 
A  stinted  giil  that  to  the  parish  shows 
He  kept  in  mind  their  bounty  and  their  blows ! 

To  farmers  three,  the  year  has  given  a  son, 
Kmch  on  the  Moor,  and  French,  and  Middleton. 
Twice  in  this  year  a  female  Giles  I  see, 
A  Spalding  once,  and  once  a  Bornaby : — 
A  humble  man  is  he,  and  when  they  meet. 
Our  farmers  find  him  on  a  distant  seat; 
Theie  for  tlieir  wit  he  serves  a  constant  theme, — 


"  They  praise  his  dairy,  they  extol  his  team. 
They  ask  the  price  of  each  unrivall'd  steed. 
And  whence  his  sheep,  that  admirable  breed  7 
His  thriving  arts  they  beg  he  would  explain. 
And  where  he  puts  the  money  be  must  gain. 
They  have  their  daughters,  but  they  fea^  Uieir  firiend 
Would  think  his  sons  too  much  would  condescend ; 
They  have  their  sons  who  would  their  fortunes  try« 
But  fear  his  daughters  will  their  suit  deny.** 
So  runs  the  joke,  while  James,  with  sigh  profound. 
And  fiice  of  care,  looks  moveless  on  the  ground  * 
His  cares,  his  sighs,  provoke  the  insult  more. 
And  point  the  jest — for  Bamaby  is  poor. 

Last  ih  my  list,  five  untaught  lads  appear ; 
Their  father  dcad^  compassion  sent  them  here,— 
For  still  that  rustic  infidel  denied 
To  have,  their  names  with  solemn  rite  applied : 
His,  a  lone  bouse,  by  Deadman's  Dyke-way  stood 
And  his,  a  nightly  haunt,  in  Lonely-wood : 
Blach  village  uin  has  heard  the  juffian  boast. 
That  he  believed  ^  in  neither  God  nor  ghost ; 
That,  when  the  sod  upon  the  sinner  pressed. 
He,  like  the  saint,  had  everlastipg  rest ; 
That  never  priest  believed  his  doctrines  true. 
But  would,  for  profit,  own  l^mself  a  Jew, 
Or  worship  wood  and  stone,  as  honest  heathen  do; 
That  fools  alone  on  future  worlds  rely, 
And  all  who  die  for  faith,  deserve  to  die.** 

These  maxims, — pa^  th*  attorney's  clefk  pro- 
fesa'd, 
Hb  own  transcendent  genius  found  the  rest. 
Our  pious  matrons  beard,  and  muoh  amazed, 
Ghized  on  the  man,  and  trembled  as  they  gazed; 
And  now  his  fkce  explored,  and  now  his  rcet, 
Man*8  dreaded  foe  in  this  bad  man  to  meet : 
But  him  our  drunkards  as  their  champion  raised. 
Their  bishop  call'di,  and  as  their  hero  praised ; 
Though  most,  when  sober,  and  the  rest,  when  sick, 
Had  httle  question  whence  his  bishopric. 

But  he,  triumphant  spirit!  all  things  dared, 
He  poach*d  the  wood,  and  on  the  warren  snared; 
*T  was  his,  at  cards,  each  novice  to  trepan. 
And  call  the  wants  of  rogues  \hb  rights  of  man ; 
Wild  hg  the  winds,  he  let  his  ofispring  rove. 
And  deom'd  the  martiagc-bond  the  bane  of  love. 

What  age  and  sickness,  for  a  man  so  bold. 
Had  done,  we  know  not  ;-^none  beheld  him  old : 
By  niglit,  as  business  urged,  he  sought  the  wood^— 
The  ditch  was  decp,^-the  rain  had  caused  a  flood,—- 
The  foot-bridge  fkil'd, — he  plunged  beneath  the 

deep. 
And  slept,  if  truth  were  his,  th*  eternal  sleep. 

These  have  we  named ;  on  life's  rough  sea  tbey 
sail. 
With  many  a  prosperous,  many  an  adverse  gale ! 
Where  passion  soon,  like  powerful  winds,  will  rage, 
And  prudence  wearied,  With  their  strength  engage; 
Then  each,  in  aid,  shall  some  companion  ask, 
For  help  or  comfort  in  the  tediouri  task  ; 
And  what  that  help— what  joys  from  union  flow, 
What  good  or  ill,  we  next  prepare  to  show  ; 
And  row,  meantime,  our  weary  bark  ashore. 
As  Spenser  his — but  not  with  Spenser's  oar.* 


AlliMioni  of  this  kind  are  to  be  fo<iml  in  the  Fttirjr 
6oe  the  end  of  the  6rat  book,  ud  other  pUcee. 
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PART  II. 


MARRIAGES. 

Ndber«  d  qua  volet,  qnarovM  pn)pertbitM  trobo, 
Difftfr ;  habeot  parvB  comaaod«  magoa  mor«. 

Ovid.  Fatt,  lib.  Ai. 


Previous  consideration  nece«iBary :  yet  not  too  long 
Delay — Imprudent  Marriage  of  oW  Kirk  and  Jiis 
Servant  —  Comparison  between  an  ancient  and 
yoathfol  Partner  to  a  young  man — Prudence  of 
Donald  the  Gardener  —  Parish  Wedding:  the 
compelled  Bridegroom  :  Day  of  Marriage,  bow 
fpent  —  ReLition  of  the  accoipplishmcnts  of 
Phoebe  Dawson,  a  rustic  Beauty :  her  Lover : 
his  Courtship :  their  Marriage  —  Misery  of  Pre- 
cipitation— ^The  wealthy  Couple :  Reluctance  in 
the  Husband;  why? — Unusually  fair  Signatures 
in  the  Register :  the  common  kind  —  Seduction 
of  Lucy  Collins  by  Footman  Daniel :  her  rustic 
Lover :  her  Return  to  Him — An  ancient  Couple : 
Comparbons  on  the  Occasion  —  More  pleaaant 
View  of  Village  Matrimonjr:  Farmers  cele- 
brating the  Day  of  Marriage :  their  Wives  — 
Reuben  and  Rachel,  a  happy  Pair :  an  Example 
of  prudent  delay  —  Reflections  on  their  State 
who  were  not  so  prudent,  and  its  Improvement 
towards  the  Termination  of  Life :  an  old  Man 
•o  circumstanced — Attempt  to  seduce  a  Village 
Beauty :  Persuasion  and  Reply ;  the  Event 


DisPoacD  to  wed,  e*cn  while  yoq  hasten,  stay ; 
There's  great  advantage  in  a  small  delay : 
Thus  Ovid  sang,  and  much  the  wise  approve 
This  prudent  maxim  of  the  priest  of  Love : 
If  poor,  delay  for  juture  want  prepares, 
And  eases  humble  life.of  half  it^  cares; 
If  rich,  delay  shall  brace  the  thoughtful  mind, 
T*  endure  the  ills  that  e*en  the  happiest  find : 
Delay  shall  knowledge  yield  on  either  part. 
And  show  the  value  of  the  vanquished  heart; 
The  humours,  passions,  merits,  filings  prove. 
And  gently  raise  the  veil  that*s  worn  by  Love ; 
Love,  that  impatient  fuido ! — too  proud  to  think 
Of  vulgar  wants,  of  clothing,  meat,  and  drink. 
Urges  our  amorous  swains  their  joys  to  seize. 
And  then,  at  rags  and  hunger  frightened,  flees  i- 
Yet  not  too  long  in  cold  debate  remain ; 
Till  age  refrain  hot— but  if  old,  refrain. 

By  no  such  rule  would  Gaffer  Kirk  be  tried ; 
First  in  the  year  he  led  a  blooming  bride. 
And  stood  a  withered  elder  at  her  side. 
Oh !  Nathan  !  Nathan !  at  thy  years  trepann*d, 
To  take  a  wanton  harlot  by  the  hand ! 
Thou,  who  wert  used  m  tar^  to  express 
Thy  wenae  of  matrimonial  happiness, 
TiU  t^erj  youths  whoM  banns  at  ehurch  were  read. 
Strove  not  to  meet,  or  meeting,  hung  his  bead ; 
And  every  loss  lor  bore  at  thee  to  look, 
A  sly  old  fish,  too  eunning  for  the  hook  ;— 
And  now  at  sixty,  that  pert  dame  to  see. 
Of  all  thy  savings  mistress,  and  of  thee ; 
?  D 


Now  will  the  lads,  rememb*ring  insults  past. 
Cry,  **  What»  the  wise  one  in  the  trap  at  last  !** 

Fie !  Nathan !  fie !  to  let  an  artful  jade 
The  close  recesses  of  thine  heart  invade ; 
What  grievous  pan^ !  what  suffering  she'll  impart. 
And  fill  with  anguish  that  rebellious  heart ; 
For  tliou  wilt  strive  incessantly,  in  vain, 
By  threatening  speech,  thy  freedom  to  regain : 
But  she  for  conquest  married,  nor  will  prove 
A  dupe  to  thee,  thine  anger,  or  tliy  love ; 
Clamorous  her  toogue  will  be; — of  either  sex 
'  ShcMl  gather  friends  around  thee,  and  perplex 
I  Thy  doubtfiil  soul : — thy  money  she  will  waste, 
In  the  vain  rambling  of  a  vulgar  taste ; 
And  will  be  happy  to  exert  her  power. 
In  every  eye,  in  thine,  at  every  hour. 
'  Then  wilt  thou  bluster — •*  No !  I  will  not  rest. 
And  see  consumed  each  shilling  of  mj  chest  :*' 
Thou  wilt  be  valiant, — "  When  thy  cousins  call, 
I  vvill  abuse  and  shut  my  door  on  all  :'* 
Tbou  wilt  be  cruel !— "*  What  the  law  allows, 
That  be  thy  portion,  my  ungrateful  spouse  I 
Nor  other  shillings  shalt  tlion  then  receive. 
And  when  I  die"—"  What !  may  I  this  believe  ? 
Are  these  true  tender  tears  7  and  does  my  Kitty 

grieve  7 
Ah !  crafry  vixen,  thine  old  man  has  fears 
But  weep  no  more*!  I  *m  melted  hy  thy  tears , 
Spare  but  my  money ;  thou  shalt  rule  mb  still. 
And  see  thy  cousin^— there  1 1  burn  the  wilL**— f 

Thus,  with  example  sad,  our  year  began, 
A  wanton  vixen  and  a  weary  man ; 
**  But  had  this  tale  In  other  guise  been  told,** 
Young  let  the  lover  be,  the  lady  old, 
And  that  disparity  of  years  shall  prove 
No  bane  of  peace,  although  some  bar  lo  love : 
*T  is  not  the  worst,  our  nuptial  tics  among, 
That   joins  the  ancient  bride    and    bridegroom 

youn^ ; — 
Youns;  wives,  like  changing  wind^i  their  power 

display, 
By  shiflJng  points  and  varying  day  b^  day ; 
Now  zephyrs  mild,  now  whirlwinds  m  their  force, 
They  sometimes  speed,  but  oflen  thwart  our  course. 
And  much  experienced  should  tli&t  pilot  be, 
Who  sails  with  them  on  life's  tempestuous  sea. 
But  like  a  trade-win^  is  the  ancient  dame,  . 
Mild  to  your  wish,  and  every  day  the  same; 
Steady  as  time,  no  sudden  squalls  you  fear. 
But  set  fiiU  sail,  and  with  assurance  steer ; 
TiH  every  danger  in  your  way  be  pass*d. 
And  then  she  gently,  mildly  breathes  her  last* 
Rich  you  arrive,  in  port  awhile  remain, 
And  ror  a  second  venture  sail  again. 

For  this,  blithe  Donald  southward  made  his  way. 
And  lefl  the  lasses  on  tlic  banks  of  Tay ; 
Him  to  a  neighbouring  garden  fortune  sent, 
Whom  we  beheld,  aspiringly  content : 
Patient  and  mild,  he  sought  the  dame  to  please 
Who  ruled  the  kitchen  and  who  bore  the  keys. 
Fair  Lucy  first,  the  laundry's  grace  and  pride, 
With  smiies  and  gracious  looks,  her  fortune  tried. 
But  all  in  vain  sl^  praised  his  **  pawky  eyne,** 
Where  never  fondness  was  for  Lucy  seen  : 
Him  the  mild  Susan,  boast  of  dsirics,  loved, 
And  fi>und  him  civil,  cautious,  and  unmov«>d : 
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CRABBE'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 


From  many  a  fragrant  simple,  Catharine**  skill 
Drew  oil  and  essence  from  the  boiling  still ; 
But  not  lior  warmth,  nor  all  her  winning  ways. 
From  his  cool  phlegm,  could  Donald*s  spirit  raise ; 
Of  beauty  heedless,  with  the  merry  mute, 
To  Mistress  Dobson  he  preferred  his  suit ; 
There  proved  his  service,  there  addressed  his  vows. 
And  saw  her  mistress, —  friend, —  protectress, — 

spouse ; 
A  butler  now,  he  thanks  his-powerful  bride. 
And,  like  her  keys,  keeps  constant  at  her  side. 

Next  at  our  altar  stood  a  luckless  pair. 
Brought  by  strong  passions  and  a  warrant  there ; 
By  long  rent  cloak,  hun?  loosely,  strove  the  bride. 
From  ev*ry  eye,  what  aU  perceived  to  hide. 
While  the  boy-bridegroom,  shuffling  in  his  pace, 
Now  hid  awhilo  and  tlien  exposed  his  ikcc; 
As  shame  alternately  with  anger  strove, 
The  brain  confused  with  muddy  ale  to  move : 
In  haste  and  stammering  he  perform*d  his  part. 
And  lookM  the  rage  that  rankled  in  his  heart ; 
(So  will  each  lover  inly  curse  his  fate, 
Ton  soon  made  happy,  and  made  wise  too  late :) 
I  saw  his  features  take  a  savage  gloom. 
And  deeply  tlireaten  for  the  days  to  come. 
Low  ppake  the  lasr,  and  lisp'd  and  minced  the  while, 
Look*d  on  the  lad,  and  faintly  tried  to  smile ; 
With  soilcnM  speech  and  humbled  tone  she  strove 
To  stir  the  embers  of  departed  love : 
While  he,  a  tyrant,  frowning  walked  before. 
Felt  the  poor  purse,  and  sought  the  public  door, 
She  sadly  Ibllowing  in  submission  went. 
And  saw  the  final  shilling  fbuUpr  spont ; 
•  Then  to  her  father's  hut  the  pair  withdrew. 
And  bade  to  love  and  comfort  long  adieu ! 
Ah !  fly  temptation,  youth,  refrain !  refrain ! 
I  preach  for  ever ;  but  I  preach  in  vain ! 

Two  summers  since,  I  saw,  at  Lammas  Fair, 
The  sweetest  flower  that  ever  blossom'd  there. 
When  Ph(Bbe  Dawson  gaily  croesM  the  green,. 
In  haste  to  see  and  happy  to  be  seen  : 
Her  air,  her  manners,  all  who  saw,  admired ; 
Courteous  thoujf h  coy,  and  gentle  though  retired ; 
The  joy  of  youth  and  health  her  eyes  displayed, 
And  ease  of  heart  her  every  look  convey'd ; 
A  native  skill  her  simple  robes  express*d, 
As  with  untutor*d  ele^nce  she  dre^sM : 
The  lads  around  admired  so  fair  a  sight. 
And  Phoebe  felt,  and  felt  she  rave,  delight. 
Admirers  soon  of  every  ape  she  gain'd. 
Her  beauty  won  them  and  her  worth  retain*d ; 
Envy  itself  could  no  contempt  display, 
They  wished  her  well,  whom  yet  tiiey  wished  away. 
Correct  in  thought,  she  judged  a  servant's  place 
Preserved  a  rustic  beauty  m>m  disgrace ; 
But  yet  on  Sunday-eve,  m  freedom's  hour. 
With  secret  joy  she  felt  that  beauty's  power. 
When  some  proud  bliss  upon  the  heart  would  steal. 
That,  poor  or  rich,  a  beauty  still  must  feeL — 

At  bngth,  the  youth,  ordain'd  to  move  her  breast, 
before  the  swains  with  bolder  spirit  press'd ; 
With  looks  less  timid  inade  his  passion  known, 
.^J)d  pleased  by  manners  most  unlike  her  own ; 
Loud  though  in  love,  and  confident  though  young; 
Fierce'  iu  hts  air.  and  voluble  of  tongue ; 


By  trade  a  tailor,  though,  in  scorn  of  trade. 
He  sensed  the  'Squire,  and  brush 'd  tJie  coat  he  made: 
Yet  now,  would  Phcebe  her  consent  afford, 
Her  slave  alone,  again  he'd  mount  the  board ; 
With  her  should  years  of  growing  love  be  spent. 
And  growing  wealth : — she  sigh'd  and  look'd  con. 

sent 
Now,  through  the  lane,  up  hill,  and  'cross  the 

green, 
(Seen  by  but  few,  and  blushing  to  be  seen — 
Dejected,  thoughtful,  anxious,  and  aiiaid,) 
Led  by  the  lover,  walk'd  the  silent  maid : 
Slow  through  the  meadows  roved  they,  many  a  mile 
Toy'd  by  each  bank  and  trifled  at  each  stile ; 
Where,  as  he  painted  every  blissful  view, 
And  highly  colour'd  what  he  strongly  drew, 
The  pensive  damsel,  prone  to  tender  fears, 
Dimm'd  the  false  prospect  with  prophetic  tears^^- 
Thus  pass'd  th'  allotted  hours,  till  lingering  late* 
The  lover  loiter'd  at  the  master's  gate ; 
There  he  pronounced  adieu ! — and  yet  would  stay 
Till  chidden — soothed— entreated — forced  away  ; 
He  would  of  coldness,  though  indulged,  complain. 
And  ofl  retire,  and  oft  return  again; 
When,  if  his  teasing  vex'd  her  gentle  mind. 
The  grief  assumed,  compell'd  her  to  be  kind ! 
For  he  would  proof  of  plighted  kindness  crave. 
That  she  resented  first,  and  then  forgave. 
And  to  his  grief  and  penance  yielded  more 
Than  his  presumption  had  required  before. — 
Ah !  fly  temptation,  youth ;  refrain  !  refrain  I 
E^ch  yielding  n^aid  and  each  presuming  swain ! 

Lo !  now  with  red  rent  cloak  and  bonnet  black, 
And  torn  green  gown  loose  banging  at  her  back. 
One  who  an  infant  in  her  arms  au&talns. 
And  seema  in  patience  striving  with  her  pains ; 
Pinch'd  are  her  looks,  as  one  who  pines  for  breac. 
Whose  cares  are  growing,  and  whose  hopes  are  ^e6 ; 
Pale  her  parch'd  lips,  her  heavy  eyes  sunk  low. 
And  tears  unnoticed  from  their  channels  flow ; 
Serene  her  manner,  till  some  sudden  pain 
Frets  the  ipeek  soul,  and  then  she's  calm  again ; — 
Her  broken  pitcher  to  the  pool  she  takes. 
And  every  step  with  cautious  terror  makes ; 
For  not  done  that  infant  in  her  arms. 
But  nearer  cause,  her  anxious  soul  alarms. 
With  water  burthen'd,  then  she  picks  her  way. 
Slowly  and  cautious,  in  the  clinging  day ; 
Till,  in  mid-green,  she  trusts  a  place  unsound. 
And  deeply  plunges  in  th'  adhesive  jpround : 
Thence,  but  with  pain,  her  slender  foot  she  takoa. 
While  hope  the  mind  as  strength  the  frame  forsakes; 
For  when  so  full  the  cup  of  sorrow  grows. 
Add  but  a  drop,  it  instantly  overflows. 
And  now  her  path  but  not  her  peace  she  gains. 
Safe  firom  her  task,  but  shivering  with  her  pains ; 
Her  home  abe  reaches,  open  leaves  the  door. 
And  placing  first  her  infant  on  the  floor. 
She  bares  her  bosom  to  the  wind,  and  sits, 
And  sobbing  struggles  with  the  rising  fits : 
In  vain,  they  come,  she  feels  th*  inflating  grief^ 
That  shuts  the  swellmg  bosom  from  relief; 
That  speaks  in  feeble  cries  a  soul  distress'd« 
Or  the  sad  laugh  that  cannot  be  repress'd. 
The  neighbour-matron  leaves  her  wheel,  and  fiiea 
With  all  the  aid  her  poverty  supplies ; 
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Unfee^d,  the  calls  of  nature  she  obeys,  ^         I 

Not  led  by  profit,  nor  allured  by  prabc ;  I 

And  waiting  long,  till  these  contentions  cease, 
She  speaks  of  comfort,  and  departs  in  peace. 

Friend  of  distress !  the  mourner  feels  thy  aid, 
6be  cannQt  pay  thee,  bat  thpu  wilt  be  paid. 

But  who  this  child  of  weakness,  want,  and  care  7 
T  is  Phoebe  Dawson,  pride  of  Lammas  Fair ; 
Who  took  her  lover  for  his  sparkling  eyes, 
Expressions  warm,  and  love-inspiring  lies : 
Compassion  first  assaiPd  her  gentle  beart^ 
For  all  his  suffering,  all  his  Irasom's  smart : 
**  And  then  his  prayers !  they  would  a  savage  move. 
And  win  the  coldest  of  the  sex  to  love :" — 
But  ah  !  too  soon  his  looks  success  declared. 
Too  late  her  kiss  the  marriage-rite  repairM ; 
The  Pithless  flatterer  then  his  vows  forgot, 
A  captious  tyrant  or  a  noisy  sot : 
If  present,  railing,  till  he  saw  her  painM ; 
If  absent,  spending  what  their  labours  gain*d  ; 
Till  that  fair  form  in  want  and  sickness  pined. 
And  hope  and  comfort  fled  that  gentle  mind. 
Then  fly  temptation,  youth ;  resist,  refirain  ! 
Nor  let  me  preach  for  ever  and  in  vain ! 

Next  came  a  well-dress*d  pair,  who  led  their  coach. 
And  madev  in  long  procession,  slow  approach  : 
For  this  gay  bride  bad  many  a  female  friend. 
And  youuis  were  there,  this  mvour*d  youth  f  attend : 
Silent,  nor  wanting  doe  respect,  the  crowd 
9tood  humbly  round,  and  gratijati'on  bow*d ; 
But  not  that  silent  crowd,  m  wonder  fix*d, 
Not  nuiderous  fiiends,  who' praise  and  envy  jnixM, 
Nor  nymphs  attending  near  to  'swell  the  pride 
Of  one  more  fiiir,  the  ever-smiling  bride ; 
Nor  that  gay  bride,  adomM  with  every  grace, 
Nor  love  nor  joy  triomphant  in  her  face, 
Could  from  the  youth*s,  sad  signs  of  sorrow  chase: 
Why  didst  thoQ  grieve  ?  wealth,  pleasure,  fi^edom, 

thine ; 
VexM  it  thy  soul,  that  freedom  to  resign  7 
Spake  Scandal  truth  7  *«  Thou  didst  not  then  intend 
So  soon  to  bring  thy  wooing  to  an  end  7** 
Or,  was  it,  as  our  prating  rustics  say. 
To  end  as  soon,  but  in  a  different  way  7 
*T  is  told  thy  Phyllis  i^  a  skilfiil  dame, 
Who  play*d  uninjured  with  the  dangerous  flame : 
That,  wliile,  like  LoVelaoe,  thou  thy  coat  display'd. 
And  hid  the  snare  for  her  affection  laid, 
Thee,  with  her  net,  she  found  the  means  to  catch. 
And,  at  the  amorous  see-saw,  won  the  match  :* 
Yet  others  tell,  the  Captain  fix*d  thy  doubt, 
He*d  call  thee  brother,  or  he*d  call  thee  out : — 
But  rest  the  motive— all  retreat  too  late, 
Joy  like  thy  bride's  should  on  thy  brow  have  sate ; 
The  deed  had  then  appearM  thine  own  intent, 
A  gloriotis  day,  by  gracious  fortune  sent. 
In  each  revdvinf  jrear  to  be  in  triumph  spent 
Then  in  few  weeks  that  cloudy  brow  had  been 
Without  a  wonder  or  a  whisper  seen ; 
And  none  had  been  so  weak  as  to  inquire, 
•  Why  pouts  my  Lady  T'  or  ••  why  frowns  the 
•Squire  r» 
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How  fair  these  names,  how  much  unlike  tlicy 
look  I 

To  all  the  blurr'd  subscriptions  in  ray  book : 
The  bridegroom's  letters  stand  in  row  above,  | 

Tapering  yet  stout,  like  pine-trees  in  hia  grove ; 
While  free  and  fine  the  bride*s  appear  below, 
A«  light  and  slender  as  her  jasmines  grow. 
Mark  now  in  what  confusion,  stoop  or  stand. 
The  crooked  scrawls  of  many  a  clownish  hand ; 
Now  out,  now  in,  they  droop,  they  fidl,  they  rise. 
Like  raw  recruits  drawn  forth  for  exercise ; 
Ere  yet  reform'd  and  modellM  by  the  drill, 
The  free-born  legs  stand  striding  as  they  will, 

Much  have  I  tried  to  guide  the  fist  along. 
But  still  the  blunderers  placed  their blottings  wrung: 
Behold  these  m^ks  uncouth !  how  stranp^e  that  men 
Who  guide  the  plough,  should  foil  to  guide  the  pen ! 
For  half  a  mile,  the  furrows  even  lie? 
For  half  an  inch  the  letters  stand  awry ; — 
Our  peasants,  strong  and  sturdy  in  tlie  field, 
Cannot  these  arms  of  idle  students  wield  : 
Like  them,  in  feudal  days,  tlieir  valiant  lords 
Resigned  the  pen  and  grasp'd  their  conquering 

swords ; 
They  to  robed  clerks  and  poor  dependent  men 
Lefl  the  li^ht  duties  of  the  peaceful  pen ; 
Nor  to  their  ladies  wrote,  but  sought  to  prove. 
By  deeds  of  death,  their  hearts  were  filVd  with  love. 

But  yet,  small  arts  have  charms  for  female  eyes  ; 
Our  rustic  nymphs  the  beau  and  scholar  prize ; 
Unlettered  swains  and  plough  men  ooarse  they  slight, 
For  those  who  dress,  and  amorous  scrolls  indite. 

For  Lucy  Collins  happier  days  had  been. 
Had  ]^ootman  Daniel  scom'd  his  native  green ; 
Or  when  he  came  an  idle  coxcomb  down,     ' 
Had  he  hfs  love  reserved  for  lass  in  town ; 
To  Stephen  Hill  she  then  had  pledged  her  truth, — 
A  sturdy,  sober,  kind,  unpolish'd  youth ; 
But  from  the  duy,  that  fatal  day  she  spied 
The  pride  of  Duniel,  Daniel  was  her  pride. 
In  all  concerns  was  Stephen  just  and  true ; 
But  coarse  his  doublet  was  and  patch'd  in  view. 
And  fbit  his  stockings  were,  and  blacker  than  hb 

shoe; 
While  Daniel's  linen  all  was  fine  and  fair, — 
His  master  wore  it,  and  he  deignM  to  wear : 
(To  wear  his  livery,  some  respect  might  prove ; 
To  wear  his  linen,  must  be  sign  of  love  :^ 
Blue  was  his  coat,  unsoil'dby  spot  or  stam ;  ^ 
His  hose  were  silk,  his  shoes  of  Spanish-grain : 
A  silver  knot  his  breadth  of  shoulder  bore ; 
A  diamond  buckle  blazed  his  breast  before- 
Diamond  he  swore  it  was !  and  show'd  it  as  he 

swore ; 
Rings  on  his  fingers  shone ;  his  milk-white  hand 
Could  pick-tooth  case  and  box  for  snuff  command* 
And  thus,  with  clouded  cane,  a  fop  complete, 
He  stalk*d,  the  jest  and  glory  of  the  street 
Join'd  with  these  powers,  he  could  so  sweetly  sing, 
Talk  with  such  toss,  and  saunter  with  such  swing ; 
Laugh  with  such  glee,  and  trifle  with  such  art. 
That  Lucy's  promise  fail'd  to  shield  her  heart. 

Stephen,  meantime,  to  ease  his  amorous  carc^ 
Fix*d  his  fuU  mind  upon  his  farm's  affairs ; 
Two  pigs,  a  cow,  and  wethers  half  a  score. 
Increased  his  stock,  and  still  he  look'd  for  mon> 
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He,  for  bis  acres  few,  so  duly  paid, 
That  yet  more  acres  to  his  lot  were  laid  ; 
Till  our  chaste  nymphs  no  longer  felt  disdain, 
And  pmdent  matrons  praised  uie  frugal  swain ; 
Who  thriving  well,  through  many  a  tniitful  year, 
Now  clothed,  himself  anew,  and  acted  overseer. 

Just  then  poor  Lucy,  from  her  friend  in  town, 
Fled  in  pur^*  fear,  and  came  a  beggar  down ; 
Th^mbling,  at  Stephen's  door  she  knock*d    for 

bread, — 
Was  chidden  first,  next  pitied,  and  then  fbd ; 
Then  sat  at  Stephen's  board,  then  shared  in  Ste- 

phen*8  bed : 
All  hope  of  marriage  kwt  in  her  disgrace. 
Ho  mourns  a  fisfme  revived,  and  she  a  love  of  lace. 

Now  to  be  wed  a  well-match'd  couple  came ; 
Twice  had  old  Lodge  been  tied,  and  twice  the  dame ; 
Tottering  they  came  and  toying,  (odious  scene !) 
And  fond  and  simple,  as  they'd  always  been. 
Children  from  wedlock  we  by  laws  restrain ; 
Why  not  prevent  them,  when  they  're  such  again  7 
Wh;^  not  forbid  the  doting  souls,  to  prove 
Th*  indecent  fondling  of  preposterous  love  7 
In  spite  of  prudence,  uncontroll*d  by  shame,    . 
The  amorous  senior  woos  the  toothless  dame, 
Relating  idly,  at  the  closing  eve, 
^   The  youthfid  fellies  he  disdains  to  leave ; 
Till  youthful  follies  wake  a  transient  fire. 
When  arm  in  arm  they  totter  and  retire. 

So  a  food  pair  of  solemn  birds,  all  day. 
Blink  in  their  seat,  aqd  doze  the  hours' away ; 
Then  by  the  moon  awaken'd,  forth  they  move, 
And  fright  the  songsters  with  their  cheerless  love. 

So  two  sear  trees,  dry,  stunted,  and  unsound. 
Each  other  catch,  when  dropping  to  the  ground ; 
Entwine  their  wither'd  arms  'gainst  wind  and  wea- 
ther. 
And  shake  their  leafless  heads  and  drop  together. 

So  two  cold  limbs,  touch'd  by  Galvani's  wire. 
Move  with  new  life,  and  feel  awaken'd  fire ; 
Quivering  awhile,  their  flaccid  forms  remain, 
Then  turn  to  cold  torpidity  again. 

••  But  ever  frowns  your  Hymen  7  man  and  maid, 
Are  all  repenting,  suflering,  or  betray'd  7" 
Forbid  it.  Love !  we  have  our  couples  here 
Who  hail  the  day  in  each  revolving  year  : 
These  are  with  us,  as  in  the  world  around ; 
They  are  not  flrequent,  but  they  may  be  found. 

Our  farmers  too,  what  though  tliey  fail  to  prove. 
In  Hymen's  bonds,  the  tenderest  slaves  of  love, 
(Nor,  like  those  pairs  whom  sentiment  unites. 
Feel  they  the  fervour  of  tbe  mind's  delights ;) 
Yet  coarsely  kind  and  comfertably  gay. 
They  heap  the  board  and  hail  the  happy  day : 
And  thou^  the  bride,  now  freed  from  school,  admits. 
Of  pride  implanted  there,  some  transient  fits ; 
Yet  soon  she  casts  her  girlish  fligbU  aside. 
And  in  substantial  blessings  rests  her  pride. 
No  more  she  moves  in  measured  steps,  no  more 
Runs,  with  bewilder^  ear,  her  music  o*er ; 
No  more  recites  her  French  the  hinds  among, 
Bnt  chides  her  maidens  in  her  mother-tongue ; 
Her  tambour.frame  she  leaves  and  diet  spare, 
Piaui  wors  and  plenty  with  her  house  to  share ; 


Till,  all  her  varnish  lost,  in  few  short  years. 
In  all  her  worth,  tbe  farmer's  wife  appears. 

Yet  not  the  ancient  kind ;  nor  she  who  gave 
Her  soul  to  gain — a  mistress  and  a  slave : 
Who  not  to  sleep  allow'd  the  needful  time ; 
To  whom  repose  was  loss,  and  sport  a  crime ; 
Who,  in  her  meanest  room  (and  all  were  mean), 
A  noisy  drudge,  from  mom  till  night  was  seen  ^^ 
But  she,  the  daughter,  boasts  a  decent  room, 
Adom'd  with  carpet,  form'd  in  Wilton's  loom ; 
Fair  prints  along  the  paper'd  waH  are  spread ; 
There,  Werter  sees  the  sportive  children  fed. 
And  Charlotte,  here,  bewails  her  lover  dead. 

*T  IB  here,  assembled,"  while  in  space  apart 
Their  husbands,  drinking,  warm  the  opening  heart. 
Our  neighbouring  dames,  on  festal  days,  unite 
With  tongues  more  fluent  and  with  houls  as  light ; 
Theirs  is  that  art,  which  ^English  wives  alone 
Profess-'-a  boast  and  privilege  their  own ; 
An  art  it  is,  where  each  at  onoe  attends 
To  all,  and  claims  attention  from  her  friends. 
When  they^nga^  the  tongue^  tbe  eye,  the  ear. 
Reply  when  li^'ning,  and  when  spealcing  hear : 
The  ready  converse  knows  no  dull  delays, 
**But  double  are  the  pains,  and  double  be  tlie 

.  praise."* 

Yet  not  to  those  aloqe  who  bear  oonmand 
Heaven  gives  a  heart  to  hail  the  marriage  band  ; 
Among  Uieir  servants,  we  tbe  pairs  can  show. 
Who  much  to  love  and  more  to  prudence  owe : 
Reub^  and  Rachel,  though  as  fbod  as  doves. 
Were  yet  discreet  and  cautious  in  their  loves ; 
Nor  would  attend  to  Cupid's  wild  commands. 
Till  cool  reflection  bade  them  join  their  hands : 
When  both  were  poor,  they  thought  it  argued  ill 
Of  has^  love  to  make  tliem  poorer  still ; 
Year  after  year,  with,  savings  long  laid  by. 
They  bought  the  future  dwelling's  fhU  supply ; 
Her  frugal  fancy  cuU'd  the  amaller  ware. 
The  weightier  purchase  ask'd  her  Reuben's  care ; 
Together  then  their  last  year's  gain  they  threw. 
And  lo !  an  auction'd  bed,  with  curtains  neat  and 

new. 
Thus  both,  as  prudence  coonsell'd,  wisely,  stay'd. 
And  cheeriful  then  the  cdls  of  Love  obey'd  : 
What  if,  when  Rachel  gave  her  hand,  't  was  one 
Elmbrown'd  by  Winter's  ice  and  Summer's  sun  ? 
What  if,  in  Reuben's  hair,  the  female  eye 
Usurping  grey  among  the  black  could  spy  7 
What  if,  in  both,  life's  bloomy  flush  was  lost, 
And  their  full  autamn  felt  the  mellowing  frost  ? 
Yet  time,  who  blow'd  the  rose  of  youth  away, 
Had  left  the  vigorous  stem  without  decay ; 
Like  those  tall  elms,  in  Farmer  Frankferd's  ground. 
They'll  grow  no  more,-v-but  all  their  growth  ia 

sou^df 
By  time  confirm'd  and  rooted  in  the  land, 
Tlie  storms  they  've  stood  still  promise  they  shall 

stand. 

These  are  tht  happier  pairs,  their  life  has  rest. 
Their  hopes  are  strong,  their  humble  portion  bless'd ; 
While  those  more  rash  to  hasty  marriage  led. 
Lament  th'  impatience  which  now  stints  their  Inead* 
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When  wich  their  union,  years  their  cares  increase. 
Their  love  grows  colder,  and  their  pleasures  ceas^ ; 
In  health  just  fed,  in  sickness  just  relieved  ; 
By  hardships  haraesM  and  by  children  grieved  ,* 
In  petty  quarrelrand  in  peevish  strife. 
The  once  ibnd  couple  waste  the  apring  of  life : 
But  when  to  ase  mtftore  those  children  grown, 
Find  hopes  and  homes  and  hardships  of  their  own, 
The  harass'd  couple  feel  their  lingering  woes 
Receding  slowlvt  till  they  find  repose. 
Complaints  and  murmurs  then  are  laid  aside, 
(By  reason  these  subdued,  and  those  by  pride;) 
And,  taught  by  care,  the  patient  man  and  wife 
Agree  to  share  the  bitter-sweet  of  life ; 
(I^  that  has  sorrow  much  and  sorrow*s  cure. 
Where  they  who  most  enjo^  ahall  much  endure :) 
Their  rest,  their  labours,  duties,  sufferings,  prayers, 
Compose  the  soul,  and  fit  it  for  its  cares ; 
Their  graves  before  them  and  their  griefe  behind. 
Have  each  a  med*cine  for  tlie  rustic  mind ; 
Nor  has  he  care  to  whom  his  wealth  shall  go, 
Or  who  shall  labour  with  his  spade  and  hoe ; 
But  as  he  lends  the  strength  that  vet  remains, 
And  some  dead  neurhbour  on  his  bier  sustains, 
(One  with  whom  on  he  whirPd  the  bounding  flail, 
ToasM  the  broad  quoit,  or  took  tb*  inspiring  ale,) 
**  F<y  me,**  (he  meditates,)  **  shall  soon  be  done 
This  firiendltr  duty,  when  my  race  be  run ; 
*T  was  first  m  trouble  as  in  error  pass*d. 
Dark  clouds  and  stormy  cares  whole  years  o'ercast. 
Bat  etlm  my  setting  day,  and  sunshine  smiles  at 

last: 
My  vices  punbh*d  and  my  fellies  spent. 
Not  kutfa  to  die,  but  yet  to  live  content, 
I  rest  :** — then  casting  on  the  grave  his  eye. 
His  fiiend  compeb  a  tear,  and  his  own  griefs  a  sigh. 

Last  on  my  list  appeans  a  match  of  love. 
And  one  of  virtue  ^--happy  may  it  prove ! — 
Sir  Edward  Archer  is  an  amorouf  kni^t. 
And  maidens  chaste  and  lovely  shun  his  sight; 
liis  bailiff^s  daughter  suited  much  his  taste. 
For  Fanny  Price  was  lovely  and  was  chaste ; 
To  her  the  Knight  with  gentle  k)oks  drew  near. 
And  timid  voice  aasnmed,  to  banish.fbar : — 

«*  Hope  of  my  life,  dear  sovereign  of  my  breast. 
Which,  since  I  knew  thee,  knows  not  joy  nor  rest ; 
Know,  thou  art  all  that  my  delighted  eyes. 
My  fendest  thoughts,  my  proudest  wishes  prize ; 
,  And  is  that  bosom — (what  on  earth  so  feir  I) 
I  To  cradle  some  coarse  peasant's  sprawling  heir  7 
I  To  be  that  pilkyw  which  some  surly  swain 
May  treat  with  scorn  and  agonize  with  pain  7 
Art  tboo,  sweet  maid,  a  ploughman's  wants  to  share, 
I  To  dread  his  insult,  to  support  his.care ; 
To  hear  his  fbUiesi,  his  contempt  to  prove, 
And  (oh  I  the  torment !)  to  endure  his  loVe ; 
Till  want  and  deep  legret  those  charms  ddstroy^ 
That  time  would  spare,  if  time  were  pass'd  in  joy  7 
With  him,  in  vmnefi  pains,  fWrni  mom  till  night, 
Tour  hours  shall  pass ;  yourself  a  ruffian's  right ; 
Tour  softest  bed  shall  be  the  knotted  wool ; 
Tour  purest  drink  the  waters  of  the  pool ; 
iTour  sweetest  food  will  but  your  life  si;^tain, 
lAnd  Tour  best  pleasure  be  a  rest  from  pain ; 


While,  through  each  year,  as  health  and  strength 

ai)ate. 
You  'U  weep  your  woes  and  wonder  at  your  fate ; 
And  cry,  *  Behold,*  as  life's  lant  cares  come  on, 
*  My  burthens  growing  when  my  strength  is  gone.' 

**  Now  turn  with  me,  and  all  the  young  desire. 
That  taste  can  form,  that  fency  can  requre ; 
All  that  excites  enjoyment,  or  prdcures^ 
Wealth,  health,  respeet,  delight,  and  k>ve^  are  yours. 
Sparkling,  in  cupe  of  gold,  your  wines  shall  flow, 
Grace  that  feir  hand,  in  that  dear  bosom  glow ; 
Fruits  of  each  dime,  and -flowers,  through  all  the 

year 
Shall  on  your  walls  and  in  your  walks  appear ; 
Where  all  beholding,  ahall  your  praise  repeat. 
No  fruit  BO  tempting  and  no  flower  so  sweet : 
The  soflest  carpets  in  your  rooms  shall  he. 
Pictures  of  happiest  bve^  shall  meet  ypur  eye. 
And  tfillest  mirrors,  reaching  to  the  floor. 
Shall  show  you  all  the  object  I  adore ; 
Who,  by  the  hands  o^  wealth  and  fitfhion  dress'd. 
By  slaves  attended  and  by  firiends  earess'd. 
Shall  move,  a  wonder,  through  the  public  wAys, 
And  hear  the  whispers  of  awiring  praise. 
Tour  female  friends,  though  gayest  of  the  gay. 
Shall  see  yoahappy,  and  uial^  sighing,  say, 
While  smother'd  envy  rises  in  the  breast, — 
^Oh !  that  we  lived  so  beauteous  and  so  bless'd !' 

*  Come  then,  my  mistress,  and  my  wife ;  for  she 
Who  trusts  my  honour  is  the  wife  ror  me ; 
Yoi^i  slave,  your  husband,  and  your  fi-iend  employ. 
In  search  of  pleasures  we  may  both  enjoy." 

To  this  the  damsel,  meekly  firm,  replied : 
**  My  mother  loved,  was  married,  toil'd,  and  died ; 
With  joys,  she  'd  griefe,  had  troubles  in  her  course, 
But  not  one  grief  was  pointed  by  temorse ; 
My  mind  is  fiz'd,  to  Heaven  I  resign. 
And  be  her  love,  her  life,  her  comforts  mine." 

Tyrants  have  wept;  and  those  with  hearts  of  steel. 
Unused  the  anguish  of  the  heart  to  heal. 
Have  yet  the  transient  power  of  virtue  known. 
And  felt  th'  imparted  joy  promote  their  own. 

Our  Knight,  relenting,  now  befriends  a  youth 
Who  to  the  yielding  maid  had  vow'd  his  truth; 
And  finds  in  that  fair  deed  a  sacred  joy 
That  will  not  perisl^  and  that  cannot  cloy : — 
A  living  joy,  that  shall  its  spirit  keep. 
When  every  beauty  fades,  and  all  the  passions  sleeps 
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Qui  Toltiv  Achorontii  atrl. 

Qui  StTf  ia  tralpin,  sua  tristii,  vidat,— 

Par  ille  Reg i,  par  Sopern  eriu 
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True  Christian  Resignation  not  frequently  to  be 
seen — ^The  Register  a  melancholy  Record — A 
dying  roan,  who  at  length  sends  fer  a  Priest :  Co 
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what  purpose?  answered — Old  Collett  of  the 
Inn,  an  instance  of  Dr.  Young's  slow-sudden 
Death :  his  Character  and  Conduct—The  Man- 
ners and  Management  of  the  widow  Goe :  her 
successful  Attention  to  Business »  her  Decease 
unexpected  —  The  Infant-boy  of  Gerard  Ablett 
dies :  Reflections  on  bis  death,  and  the  Survivor 
his  Sister-Twin — The  funeral  of  the  deceased 
Lady  of  the  Manor  described :  her  lieglected 
Mansion  :  Undertaker  and  Train :  the  Character 
which  her  monument  will  hereafter  display  — 
Burial  of  an  ancient  Maijdon :  some  former  draw 
back  on  her  Virgin-fame:  Description  of  her 
House  and  Household:  Her  Manners,  Appre- 
hensions, Death— Isaac  Asfaford,  a  virtuous  Pea- 
sant, dies :  hb  manly  Character :  Reluctance  to 
enter  the  Poor-House ;  and  why  —  Misfortune 
and  Derangement  of  Intellect  in  Robin  Dingle? : 
whence  they  proceeded :  he  is  not  restrained  by 
Misery  from  a  wandering  lif^ :  his  various  re* 
turns  to  his  Parish :  his  final  Rctum--Wife  of 
Farmer  Frankibrd  dies  in  Prime  of  Life :  Afflic 
tion  in  Consequence  of  such  Death :  melancholy 
view  of  her  House,  etc  on  her  Family's  Return 
from  her  funeral:  Address  to  Sorrow  —  Leah 
Cousins,  a  midwife:  her  Character;  aT^d  suc- 
cessful Practice:  at  length  opposed  by  Doctor 
Glibb :  Opposition  in  the  Parish :  Argument  of 
the  Doctor ;  of  Leah :  her  Failure  and  Decease — 
Burial  of  Roffer  Cuff,  a  Sailor :  his  Enmity  to 
his  Family ;  how  it  originated :  his  Experiment 
and  its  Consequence— The  Register  terminates — 
A  Bell  heard :  Inquiry  for  whom  7  The  Sexton — 
Character  of  old  Dibble,  and  the  five  Rectors 
whom  he  aerved — ^Rdflections-^Condusion. 


There  was,  't  is  said,  and  I  believe,  a  time. 
When  humble  Christians  died  with  views  sublime ; 
When  all  were  ready  for  their  faith  to  bleed, 
But  few  to  write  or  wrangle  for  their  creed ; 
When  lively  faith  upheld  the  sinking  heart, 

And  friends,  assured  to  meet,  prepared  topart;      ^     ^    ^_,  ^     

When  Love  felt  hope,  when  sorrow  grew  serene,      tio  now  m^  records,  where  I  grieve  to  trace. 
And  all  was  comfort  in  the  death-bea  scene. 


What  I  behold  are  feverish  fits  of  strifi^ 
*T  wixt  fears  of  dying  and  desire  of  life : 
Those  earthly  hopes,  that  to  the  last  endure ; 
Those  fears,  that  hopes  superior  &il  to  cure ; 
At  best  a  sad  submission  to  the  doom. 
Which,  turning  fit>m  the  danger,  lets  it  come. 

Sick  lies  the  man,  bewilder'd,  lost,  afraid. 
His  spirits  vanquished,  and  his  strength  decay'd ; 
No  hope  the  friend,  the  nurse,  the  doctor  lend — 

CaH  then  a  priest,  and  fit  htm  for  his  end." 
A  priest  is  call'd ;  H  is  now,  alas !  too  late, 
Death  enters  with  him  at  thie  cottage-gate ; 
Or  time  albwed, — he  goes,  assured  to  find 
The  self-commanding,  all-confiding  mind ; 
And  sighs  to  hear,  what  we  may  justly  call 
Deatb^s  common.|Jaoe,  the  train  of  thought  in  alL 

"  True,  I'm  a  sinner,"  feebly  he  begins, 
*•  But  trust  in  Mercy  to  forgive  my  sins :" 
(Such  cool  confession  no  piist  crimes  excite ! 
Such  claim  on  Mercy  seems  the  sini^r's  right  I) 
**  I  know,  mankind  are  frail,  that  God  is  just, 
And  pardons  those  who  in  his  mercy  trust ; 
We're  sorely  tempted  in  a  world  like  this. 
All  men  have  done,  and  1  like  all,  amiss ; 
But  fiow,  if  spared,  it  is  my  full  intent 
On  all  the  past  to  ponder  and  repent : 
Wronffs  against  me  I  pardon  great  and  small. 
And  if  I  die  I  die  in  peace  with  alL" 
His  merita  thus  and  not  his  sins  confess'd. 
He  speaks  his  hopes,  and  leaves  to  Heaven  the  real 
Alas !  are  these  the  prospeci^  dull  and  cold. 
That  dyias  Christians  to  their  priests  unfold  ? 
Or  mend  the  prospect  when  th'  enthusiast  cries, 
**  I  die  assured !"  and  in  a  rapture  dies  7 

Ah,  where  that  humble,  self-abasing  mind, 
With  that  confiding  spirit,  shall  we  find ; 
The  mind  that,  feeling  what  repentance  brings, 
Dejection's  terror  and  Contrition's  stings, 
Feels  then  the  hope,  that  mounts  all  care  above, 
And  the  pufe  joy  that  flows  from  pardoning'  love  7 

Such  have  I  seen  in  d^th,  and  much  deplore, 
iSo  many  dying — ^that  I  see  no  more : 


Alas !  when  no^  *^  crloomy  king  they  #ait, 
'T  is  weakness  yielding  to  resistless  fate ; 
Like  wretched  men  upon  the  ocean  cast, 
They  labour  hard  and  struggle  to  the  last ; 
**  Hope  against  hope,"  and  wildly  gaze  around. 
In  search  of  help  that  never  shaU  be  found : 
Nor,  till  the  last  strong  billow  stops  the  breath. 
Will  they  believe  them  in  the  jaws  of  Death ! 

When  these  my  records  I  reflecting  read. 
And  find  what  ills  these  numerous  births  succeed ; 
What  powerful  griefs  these  nuptial  ties  attend. 
With  what  regret  these  painful  journeys  end  : 
When  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  I  look, 
Mine  I  conceive  a  melancholy  book. 

Where  now  is  perfect  resignation  seen  7 
Alas !  it  is  nut  on  the  village  green  :— 
I've  seldom  known,  though  I  have  often  read 
Of  happy  peasants  on  their  dying.bed ; 
Whose  looks  proclaim'd  that  sunshine  of  the  breast, 
'fhat  more  than  hope,  that  Heaven  itself  express'd. 


How  Death  has  triumph'd  ib  so  short  a  space ; 
Who  are  the  dead,  how  died  the^,  (  relate. 
And  snatch  some  portion  of  their  acis  fVom  fiite. 

With  Andrew  Collett  we  the  year  begin. 
The  blind,  fiit  landlord  of  the  Old  Crown  hm,^ 
Big  as  his  butt,  aud,  for  the  selfsame  use. 
To  take  in  stores  of^  strong  fermentingr  juice. 
On  his  huge  chair  beside  the  fire  he  sate, 
In  revel  chief,  and  umpire  in  debate ; 
Each  niffht  his  string  of  vulgar  tales  he  told ; 
When  ale  was  cheap  and  bachelors  were  bold : 
His  heroes  all  were  famous  in  their  days. 
Cheats  were  his  boast  and  drunkards  had  his  praise 
**  One,  in  three  draughts,  three  mugs  of  ale  took 

down. 
As  mugs  were  then,  the  champion  of  the  Crown ; 
For  thrice  three  days  another  lived  on  ale. 
And  knew  no  change  but  that  of  mild  and  stale ; 
Two  tJiirsty  soakers  watch'd  a  vessd's  side. 
When  he  the  tap,  with  dexterous  hand,  applied  ; 
Nor  from  their  seats  departed,  till  they  found 
The  butt  was  out,  and  heard  the  mournful  sound.*' 
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He  praised  a  poacher,  precious  child  of  fun ! 
Who  shot  the  keeper  with  his  own  spring.gun ; 
Nor  less  Uie  smuggler  who  the  exciseman  tied. 
And  leA  him  hanging  at  thei  birch-wood  side, 
There  to  expire  ; — but  one  who  saw  him  hang 
Cut  tlie  good  cord — a  traitor  of  the  gang. 

Ilia  own  exploits  with  boastftd  glee  he  told, 
What  ponds  he  emptied  and  what  pikes  he  sold ; 
And  how,  when  bless*d  with  flight  alert  and  gay. 
The  night^s  amusements  kept  him  through  tl^  day. 

He  sang  the  praises  of  those  tirne^,  when  all 
**  For  car<&  and  dice^  as  for  their  drinks,  might  call ; 
When  justice  wink*d  on  every  jovial  crew. 
And  ten-pins  tumbled  in  the  panfon^s  view.*' 

He  told,  when  angry  wives,  provo^^ed  to  rail, 
Or  drive  a  third-day  drunkard  .from  his  ale. 
What  were  his  triumphs,  and  how  great  the  skill 
That  won  the  vexM  virago  to  his  will ; 
Who  raving  came ;  then  talkM  in  milder  strain,- 
Then  wept,  then  dnmk,  and  pledged  her  spouse 
•gajp* 

Such  were  his  thenies:  how  knaves  o'er  laws 
prerail,  ^ 

Or,  when  made  captives,  how  they  fly  fVom  jail ; 
The  young  how  brave,  how  subtle  were  the  old : 
And  oaths  attested  all  that  Folly  told. 

On  death  Ske  his  what  name  shall  we  bestow* 
80  rery  sudden  !  yet  so  very  slow  ? 
*Twae  alow-: — Disease,  augmenting  year  by  jrear, 
Show'd  the  grim  king  by  gradual  stepe  brought 


Twas  not  less  sudden  |  in  the  night  he  died. 
He  drank,  be  swore,  he  jested,  ai^  he  lied } 
Thus  aiding  fblly  with  departing  breath : 
**  Beware,  Lorenzo,  the  slow-sudden  death." 

Next  died  the  Widow  Goe,  an  active  dame. 
Famed  ten  milee  round,  and  worthy  all  her  fkme ; 
8be  lost  her  husband  when  their  loves  were  young. 
But  kept,  her  farm,  hdr  credit,  aitd  her  tongue  - 
Full  thirty  years  she  ruled,  with  matchlem  skill. 
With  guiding  judgment  and  resistless  will ; 
Advice  she  scom'd,  rebellions  shesuppress'd. 
And  sops  and  servants  bow'd  at  her  beheat. 
Like  that  great  man*8,'who  to  his  Saviour  came, 
Were  the  strong  words  of  this  commanding  dame  ^ 
^K^ome,"  if  she  said,  they  came ;  if**  go,"  were  gone; 
And  if**  do  thi8,"---4hat  instant  it  was  done : 
Her  maidens  told  abe  was  all  eye  and  ear, 
In  darkness  saw  and  could  at  mstanee  hear  ^— 
No  pansh4>ttsines8  in  the  place  oould  stir, 
Witboot  direction  or  assent  fix>m  her : 
In  turn  she  took  each  office  as  it  fell. 
Knew  all  their  duties,  and  discharged  them  well; 
The  lazy  vagrants  in  her  presence  shook. 
And  pregnant  damsels  fear*d  her  stem  rebuke ; 
She  lookM  on  want  with  judgment  clear  and  cool. 
And  felt  with  reason  and  bertow'd  by  rule ; 
She  match'd  both  sons  and  daughters  to  her  mind. 
And  lent  them  e^&*,for  Love,  she  heard,  was  blind 
Yet  ccaselees  still  she  throve,  alert,  alive. 
The  working  bee,  in  full  or  empty  hive ; 
Busy  and  careful,  like  that  working  bee. 
No  time  fi>r  love  noi;  tender  cares  had  she ; 


But  when  our  farmers  made  their  amorous  vows. 
She  talk'd  of  market-steeds  and  patent  ploughs. 
Nor  unemployed  her  evenings  passM  away. 
Amusement  closed  as  business  waked  the  day ; 
When  to  her  toikCs  brief  concerns  she  ran. 
And  conversation  with  her  friends  began. 
Who  all  were  welcome,  what  they  saw,  to  share ; 
And  joyous  neighbours  praised  her  Christmas  far 
That  none  around  might,  in  their  scorn,  complait 
That  Gossip  Goe  was  greedy  in  her  gain. 

Thus  long  she  reign'd,  admired,  if  not  approved 
{^raised,  if  not  honour'd ;  fear'd,  if  not  beloved  :— 
When,  as  the  busy  days  of  Spring  drew  near. 
That  call'd  for  all  the  forecast  of  the  year ; 
When  lively  hope  the  rising  crop  surveyed, 
And  April  promised  what  ^ptember  paid ; 
When  strayM  her  lambs  where  gorse  and  green. 

weed  grow ; 
When  rose  her  ffrass  in  richer  voles  below ; 
When  pleased  she  look'd  on  all  the  smiling  land. 
And  view'd  the  hinds  who  wrought  at  her  command; 
(Poultry  in  groups  still  follow'd  where  she  went ;) 
Then  dread  o'ercame  ber^ — that  her  days  were  spent. 

**  Bless  me !  I  die^  and  not  a  warning  giv'n, — 
With  much  to  do  on  E^arth,  and  all  for  Heaven  I 
No  reparation  for  mv  soul's  affairs. 
No  leave  petitidn'd  ior  the  barn's  repairs ; 
Accounts  perplex'd,  my  interest  yet  unpaid. 
My  mind  unsettled,  and  my  will  unmade ;— ^ 
A  lawyer  haste,  and  in  your  way  a  priest ; 
And  let  me  die  in  one  good  worK  at  leasL" 
She  spake,  and  trembling,  dropp'd  upon  her  kneee, 
Heaven  in  her  eye  and  in  her  hand  her  keys ; 
And  still  the  more  she  found  her  life  decay. 
With  greater  force  she  grasp'd  thoee  signs  of  sway 
Then  fell  and  died ! — Gi  haste  her  sons  drew  near 
And  dropp'd,  in  haste,  the  tributarv  tear ; 
Then  from  th'  adhering  clasp  the  keys  unbound, 
And  consolation  for  their  sorrows  found. 

Death  has  his  infant  train ;  his  bony  arm 
Strikes  from  the  baby-cheek  the  rosy  charm  : 
The  brightest  eye  his  glazing  film  makes  dim. 
And  his  cold  touch  sets  fiist  the  lithest  limb,: 
He  seized  the  siek'ning  boy  to  Gerard  lent,* 
When  three  days'  life,  in  feeble  cries,  were  spent 
In  pain  brought  forth,  those  painful  hours  to  stny 
To  breathe  in  pain,  and  sigh  its  soul  away ! 

**  But  why  thus  lent,  if  thus  recall'd  again. 
To  cause  and  feel,  to  live  and  die  in,  pain  7** 
Or  rather  say,  Why  grievous  these  appear, 
if  all  it  pays  of  Heaven's  eternal  year ; 
If  these  sad  sobs  and  piteous  sighs  secure 
Delights  that  live,  when  worlds  no  more  endure  T 

The  sister-spirit  km^  may  lodge  below. 
And  pains  from  nature,  pains  fh>m  reason,  know 
Through  all  the  common  ills  of  life  may  run. 
By  hope  perverted  and  by  love  undone ;    , 
A  wife's  distress,  a  mother's  pangs  may  dread. 
And  widow-tears,  in  bitter  anguish,  shed , 
Afay  at  old  age  arrive  through  numerous  harms, 
With  children's  childi^n  in  those  feeble  arms : 
Nor  till  by  jeors  of  want  and  grief  oppress'd« 
ShaH  the  sad  spirit  flee  and  be  at  rest ! 
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Yet  happier  therefore  shall  we  deem  the  boj, 
Secured  from  anxious  care  and  dangerous  joy ! 

Not  no  I  Sot  then  would  Love  Divine  in  vain 
Si>nd  all  the  burthens  wear^  men  sustain  ; 
All  that  now  curb  the  passions  when  they  rage, 
The  checks  of  youth  and  the  regrets  of  age; 
All  that  now  bids  us  hope,  believe,  endure, 
Our  sorrow's  comfort  and  our  vice's  cdre ; 
All  that  for  Heaven's  high  joys  the  spirits  train, 
And  charity,  the  crown  of  all,  were  vain. 

Say,  will  you  call  the  breathless  infant  .bless'd 
Because  no  cares  the  silent  grave  molest  7 
So  would  you  deem  the  nursling  from  the  wing 
Untimely  thrust,  and  never  train'd  to  sing ; 
But  far  more  blessed  the  bird  whose  grateful  voice 
Sings  its  own  joy,  and  makes  the  woods  rejoice, 
Though,  while  untaught,  ere  yet  he  charmM  the  ear, 
Hard  were  his  trials  and  his  pains  severe ! 

NejU  died  the  Lady  who  yon  Hall  po08e8«*d ; 
And  here  they  brought  her  noble  bones  to  rest 
In  Town  she  dwelt  f^ibrsaken  sto^  the  Half : 
Wofms  ate  the  floors,  the  tap'stry  fled  the  wall : 
No  fire  the  kitchen*s  cheerless  grate  display 'd ; 
No  cheerful  light  the  long-closcd  sash  convey'd ; 
The  crawlin|r  worm,  that  turns  a  summer-fly. 
Here  spun  his  shroud  and  laid  him  up  to  die 
The  winter^eath : — ^upon  the  bed  of  state. 
The  bat  shrill-shrieking  woo'd  his  flickering  mate; 
To  empty  rooms  the  curious  came  no  move, 
From  empty  cellars  tum'd  the  angry  poor. 
And  surly  beggars  cursed  the  ever-bolted  door. 
To  one  small  room  the  steward  found  his  way. 
Where  tenants  fbUow'd  to  complain  and  poy ; 
Yet  no  complaint  before  tne  Lady  came. 
The  feeling  servant  spared  the  feeble  dama; 
Who  saw  her  farms  with  his  observing  eyes. 
And  answer'd  all  requests  with  ^is  replies; — 
She  came  not  down,  her  filing  groves  to  view ; 
Why  should  she  know  what  one  so  faithful  knew  ? 
Why  Come,  from  manv  clamorous  tongues  to  hear 
What  one  so  just  might  whisper  in  her  ear  7 
Her  oaks  or  acres,  why  with  care  explore ; 
Why  learn  the  wants,  the  suflerings  of  the  poqr ; 
When  one  so  knowing  all  their  worth  could  trace, 
And  one  so  piteous  govera'd  in  her  place  7 

Lo !  now  what  dismal  sons  of  Darkness  come. 
To  bear  this  daughter  of  Indulgence  home ; 
Tragedians  all,  and  well  arranged  in  black  \ 
Who  nature,  fbeling,  force,  expression  lack ; 
Who  cause  no  tear,  but  gloomily  pass  by, 
And  shake  their  sabl^  in  the  wearied  eye, 
rhat  turns  disgusted  Orom  the  pompous  scene. 
Proud  without  grandeur,  with  profusion,  mean  !^ 
The  tear  for  kindness  past  aJB^tiop  owes ; 


For  worth  deceased  the  siffh  from  reason  flowA; 
E'en  well  feign'd  passion  for  our  sorrows  call, 
And  leal  tearp  for  mimic  miseries  fall : 
But  this  poor  farce  has  neither  truth  nor  art 
To  please  the  fkncy  or  to  touch  the  heart; 
LTnlike  the  darkness  of  the  sky,  that  pours 
On  the  dry  ground  its  fertilizing  showers; 
Uidike  to  that  which  strikes  the  soul  with  di^d. 
When  thunders  roar,  and  forky  fires  arb  shed ; 
Dark  but  not  awful,  dismal  but  yet  mean. 
With  anxious  bustle  moves  the  cumbrous  scene ; 


Presents  no  objects  tender  or  profound. 
But  spreads  its  cold  unmeaning  gloom  around. 
When  woes  are  feign'd,  how  ill  such  forms  a|k 
pear; 
And  oh !  how  needless,  when  the  wo  *8  sincere^ 

Slow  to  the  vauh  they  come,  with  heavy  tre«d» 
Bending  beneath  the  Lady  and  her  lead ; 
A  case  of  elm  storounds  thtt  ponderous  chest. 
Close  on  that  case  the  crimson  vdvet's  ]N«ss'd; 
Ungenerous  this,  that  to  the  worm  denies. 
With  niggard  caution,  his  appointed  prize ; 
For  now,  ere  yet  he  works  his  tedious  way. 
Through  cloth  and  wood  and  metal  to  his  prey, 
That  prey  dissolving  shall  a  mass  remain. 
That  fancy  loathes  and  worms  themselves  disdain. 

But  see !  the  master-moumer  makes  his  way, 
To  end  his  office  for  the  coffin'd  clay ; 
Pleased  that  our  rustic  men  and  maids  behold 
His  plate  like  silver,  and  his  studs  like  gold. 
As  they  approach  td  spell  the  age,  the  name. 
And  all  the  titles  of  th*  illustrious  dame. — 
This  as  (nay  dutv  done)  some  scholar  read, 
A  village-father  look'd  disdain  and  s4id : 
**  A^ay,  my  friends  I  why  take  such  pains  to  know 
What  some  brave  marble  soon  in  church  shall 

show! 

Where  not  alone  her  gracious  name  shall  stand, 
But  how  she  lived— the  blessing  of  the  land ; 
How  much  we  all  deplored  the  noble  dead. 
What  groans  we  utier'd  and-wjiat  tears  we  abed ; 
Tisars  true  as  those,  whieh  in  tlie  sleepy  eyes 
Of  weeping  cherubs  on  the  stone  shall  rise ;         ^ 
Tears,  true  as  those,  which,  ere  she  found  her  grave. 
The  noble  Lady  to  our  sorrows  gave.^ 

Down  by  the  church-way  walk  and  where  the 

htfxk 
Winds  round  the  ehanoel  like  a  shepherd's  crook ; 
In  that  small  house,  with  those  green  pales  before. 
Where  jasmine  trails  on  either  side  the  door ; 
Where  those  dark  shmbs  that  now  grow  wild  at 

will. 
Were  clipp'd  in  form  and  tantalized  with  skill ; 
Where  cookies  blanch'd  and  pebbles  neatly  spread, 

Form'd  shining  borders  for  the  larkspur's  bed ; 

There  lived  a  My,  wise,  austere,  an'd  nice. 
Who  show'd  her  virtue  by  her  soom  of  vice ; 
In  the  dear  fashions  of  her  youth  she  dress'd, 
A  pea-green  Joseph  was  her  %ourite  vest ; 
Erect  she  stood,  she  iwalk'd  with  stately  mieii. 
Tight  was  her  length  of  sUys,  and  she  was  tall 

and  lean. 


There  long  she  lived  in  maiden-state  immured. 
From  looks  of  love  and  treacherous  man  secured ; 
Though  evil  ftmie— (but  that  was  long  before) 
Had  blown  her  dubious  blast  at  Catherine's  door: 
A  Captain  thither,  rich  from  India  came. 
And  though  a  cousin  call'd,  it  touch'd  her  fame : 
Her  annual  stipend  rose  from  his  behest. 
And  all  the  long.prized  treasures  she  possess'd : — 
If  aught  like  joy  awhile  appeared  to  stay 
In  that  stem  face,  and  chase  those  frowns  away, 
'Twas  when  her  treasures  she  disposed  for  view. 
And  heard  the  praises  to  their  splendour  due ; 
Silks  boyond  price,  so  rich  they'd  stand  alone. 
And  diamonds  blazing  on  the  buckled  zone ; 
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Rows  of  rare  pearls  by  curious  workmen  set. 
And  bracelets  fair  in  box  of  glossy  jet ; 
Bright  poIisbM  amber,  precious  from  its  size. 
Or  Ibrms  the  fairest  Taney  could  devise: 
Her  drawers  of  cedar,  shut  with  secret  springs, 
Concealed  the  watch  of  gold  and  rubied  rings; 
Letters,  long  proofs  of  love,  and  verses  fine 
Round  the  pinked  rims  of  crisped  Valentine. 
Her  china-closet,  cause  of  daily  care, 
For  woman^s  wonder  held  her  pencilled  ware ; 
That  pictured  wealth  of  China  and  Japan, 
Like  its  cold  mistress,  shdnnM  the  eye  of  man. 

Her  neat  small  room,  adora*d  with  maiden'tasts, 
A  clipped  French  puppy,  first  of  fkvourites  graced : 
A  parrot  next,  but  dead  and  stuff 'd  with  art ; 
(For  Poll,  when  living,  lost  the  lady^s  heart. 
And  then  his  lift }  for  he  was  heard  to  speak 
Such  frightful  words  as  tinged  his  Lady!8  cheek :) 
Unhappy  bird  !  who  had  no  power  to  piove, 
Save  by  guch  speech  his  gratitude  and  love. 
A  grey  old  cat  hit  whiskers  lickM  beside ; 
A  type  of  sadness  in  the  house  of  pride. 
The  polishM  surlace  of  an  India  chesty 
A  glassy  globe,  in  fVame  of  ivory  prcssM; 
Where  swam  two  6nny  creatures;  one  of  gold. 
Of  silver  one ;  both  beauteous  to  behold : — 
All  these  were  form*d  the  guiding  taste  to  suit ; 
The  beasts  weU-mannor*d  and  the  fishes  mute. 
A  widowed  Aunt  was  there,  compcird  by  need 
The  nymph  to  flatter  and  her  tribe  to  feed ; 
Who,  Tettng  well  her  scorn,  endured  the  clog. 
Mute  as  the  fish,  and  fawning  as  the  dog. 

As  years  increased,  these  treasures,  her  delight, 
Arose  in  value  in  their  owner.^s  sight: 
A  miser  knows  that,  view  it  as  he  will, 
A  gninca  kept  is  but  a  guinea  still ; 
And  so  he  puts  it  to  its  proper  use,  ' 

That  sometbing^  more  this  guinea  may  produce : 
But  silks  and  rmgs,  in  the  possessor's  eyes. 
The  ofl*ner  seen,  the  more  in  value  rise, 
And  thos  are  wisely  hoarded  -to  bestow 
The  kind  of  pleasore  that  with  years  will  gro^. 

But  what  availM  their  wcHrth, — if  worth  had 
they,— 
In  the  sad  summer  of  her  slow  decay  7 

Then  we  heheld  her  turn  an  anxious  look 
From  trunks  and  chests,  and  fix  It  on  her  book^ — 
A  rich-boond  Book  of  Prayer  the  Captain  gave, 
(Some  Princess  had  it,  or  was  said  to  have;) 
And  then  once  more,  on  all  her  stores  look  round,' 
And  draw  a  sigh  so  piteoos  and  profound, 
That  it^d,  **  Alas !  how  hard  from  these  to  part, 
And  doir  new  hopes  and  habits  form  the  heart ! 
What  shall  I  do,  (she  cried,)  my  peace  of  mind 
To  gain  in  dying,  and  to  die  resigned  7** 

••  Hear,"  we  retom'd ; — "  these  baubles  cast  aside. 
Nor  give  thy  God  a  riVal  in  thy  pride ; 
Thy  closets  shut,  and  ope  thy  kitchen's  4oor ; 
There  own  thy  fkilings,  here  invite  the  poor ; 
A  friend  of  Mammon  let  thy  bounty  make ; 
For  widows'  prayers,  thy  vanities  forsake ; 
And  let  the  hun^y,  of  thy  pride,  partake : 
Then  shall  thy  mward  eye  with  joy  survey 
The  angel  Mercy  tempering  Death's  delay !'' 
E 


Alas !  'twas  hard ;  the  treasures  still  had  charms, 
Hope  still  its  flattery,  sickness  its  alarms  ; 
Still  was  the  same  unsettled,  clouded  view. 
And  the  same  plaintive  cry,  '*  What  shall  I  do  ?" 

Nor  change  appeared :  for  when  her  race  was  run. 
Doubtful  we  all  exclaim'd,  "  What  has  been  done  ?" 
Apart  she  lived,  and  still  she  lies  alone ; 
Yon  earthy  heap  awaits  the  flattering  stone. 
On  which  invention  shall  be  long  employ'd. 
To  show  the  various  worth  of  Catharine  Lloyd. 

Next  to  these  ladies,  but  in  nought  allied, 
A  noble  peasant,  Isaac  Ashford,  died.  . 
Noble  he  was,  contemning  all  things  mean, 
His  truth  onquestion'd  and  his  soul  serene : 
Of  no  man's  presence  Isaac  felt.afiraid ; 
At  no  man's  question  Isaac  look'd  disroay'd : 
Shame  knew  him  not,  he  dreaded  no  disgrace ; 
Truth,  simple  truth,  was  written  in  Kis  face ; 
Yet  while  the  serious  thought  his  soul  approv^, 
Cheerful  he  seem'd,  and  gentleness  he  loved  : 
To  bliss  domestic  he  his  heart  rcsicfn'd, 
And,  with  the  firmest,  had  the  fondest  mind  : 
Were  others  joyful,  he  look'd  smiling  on. 
And  gave  allowance  where  he  needed  none , 
Good  he  refused  with  future  ill  to  buy, 
Nor  knew  a  joy  that  caused  reflection's  ^gh ; 
A  friend  to  virtue,  his  unclouded  breast 
No  envy  stung,  no  jealousy  distress'd ; 
(Bane  of  the  poor!  it  wounds  their  weaker  mind 
To  miss  one  favour  whieh  their  neighbours  find) ; 
Yet  far  was  he  from  stbic  pride  renooved ; 
He  felt  humanely,  and  he  warmly  loved : 
I  mark'd  his  action,  when  his  infant  died, 
And  his  old  neighbour  for  offence  was  tried , 
The  still  tears,  stealing  down  that  fiuirow'd  cheek, 
Spoke  pity,  plainer  than  the  to^^ue  can  speak. 
If  pride  wcic  hisj  't  was  not  tlicir  vulgar  pride. 
Who,  in  their  base  contempt,  the  great  deride ; 
Nor  pride  in  learning, — though  my  clerk  agreed. 
If  fate  should  call  him,  Ashford  might  succeed  i 
Nor  pride  in  rustic  skill,  although  we  knew 
None  bis  superior,  and  liis  equals  few  :— 
But  if  that  spirit  in  liis  soul  had  place. 
It  was  tlie  jealous  pride  that  shuns  disgrace ; 
A  pride  in  honest  fame^  by  virtue  gain'd. 
In  sturdy  hayn  to  virtuous  labours  tvain'd ; 
Pride,  in  the  power  that  guards  his  country's  ooasi, 
And  all  that  Englishmen  enjoy  and  boast; 
Pride,  in  a  life  that  slander's  tongue  defied,*- 
In  fact,  a  noble  passion,  misnamed  pride. 

He  had  no  party's  rage,  no  scct'ry's  whira ; 
Christian  and  countryman  was  all  with  him : 
True  to  his  church  he  came ;  no  Sunday-shower 
Kept  him  at  home  in  that  important  hour ; 
Nor  his  firm  feet  could  one  persuading*  sect. 
By  the  strong  glare  of  their  new  light,  direct ; — 
**  On  hope,  in  mine  own  sober  light,  I  gaze. 
But  should  be  blind  and  lose  it,  in  your  blaze." 

In  times  severe,  when  many  a  sturdy  swain 
Felt  it  his  pride,  his  comfort,  to  complain ; 
Isaac  their  wants  would  soothe,  his  own  would  hide. 
And  feel  in  that  his  comfort  and  his  pride. 

■  At  length  he  found,  when  seventy  years  were  ran, 
His  strength  departed,  and  his  labour  done  • 
When  be,  save  lionest  feme,  retain'd  no  more. 
But  lost  his  wife  ard  saw  his  children  poor  * 
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*T  was  then,  a  spark  of— say  not  discontent — 
Struck  on  hi»  mind,  and  thus  he  gave  it  vent : 

"  Kind  are  your  laws,  ('t  is  not  to  be  denied,) 
That  in  yon  house,  for  ruinM  age,  provide, 
And  they  are  just ; — when  young,  we  give  you  all. 
And  for  assistance  in  our  weakness  coll. — 
"Why  then  this  proud  reluctance  to  be  fed, 
To  join  your  poor,  and  cat  the  parish-bread ! 
But  yet  1  linger,  loth  with  him  to  &xd 
Who  gains  his  plenty  by  the  sons  of  need ; 
He  whor  by  contract,  all  your  paupers  took. 
And  gauges  stomachs  with  an  anxions  look : 
On  some  old  master  I  could  well  depend. 
See  him  with  joy,  and  thank  him  as  a  friend ; 
But  ill  on  him,  who  doles  the  day's  supply. 
And  counts  oar  chancy  who  at  night  may  die : 
Yet  help  me,  Heav*D !  and  let  me  not  complain 
Of  what  I  suffer,  but  my  fate  sustain.** 

Such  were  his  thoughts,  and  so  resignM  he  grew; 
Daily  he  {Placed  the  workhouse  in  his  view ! 
But  came  not  there,  for  sudden  was  his  &te, 
He  dropp*d,  expiring  at  his  cottage-gate. 

I  feel  hia  absence  in  the  hours  of  prayer. 
And  view  his  seat  and  sigh  for  Isaac  there : 
I  see  no  more  those  white  locks  thinly  spread 
Round  the  bald  polish  of  that  honoured  head ; 
No  more  that  awful  glance  on  playful  wight, 
Compeird  to  kneel  and  tremble  at  the  sight. 
To  fold  his  fingers,  all  in  dread  the  while, 
Till  Mister  Ashford  softened  to  a  smile  ; 
No  more  that  meek  and  suppliant  look  in  prayer, 
Nor  the  pure  feith  (to  give  it  force)  are  there : — 
But  he  is  blessed,  and  I  lament  no  more 
A  wise  good  man  contented  to  be  poor. 

Then  died  a  Rambler ;  not  the  one  who  sails 
And  trucks,  for  female  ^vours,  beads  and  nails ; 
Not  one,  who  posts  from  place  to  place — of  men 
And  manners  treating  with  a  flying  pen ; 
Not  he,  who  climbs,  for  prospects,  Snowden's  height, 
And  chides  the  clouds  that  intercept  the  sight ; 
No  curious  shell,  rare  plant,  or  brilliant  spar, 
Enticed  our  traveller  f^om  his  home  so  far ; 
But  all  the  reason,  by  himself  assiniM 
For  so  much  rambling,  was,  a  restless  mind ; 
As  on,  from  place  to  place,  without  intent, 
Without  reflection,  Robin  Dingley  went 

Not  thus  by  nature:  never  man  was  found 
Less  prone  to  wonder  from  his  parish-bound  : 
CIaudian*s  old  Man,  to  whom  all  scenes  were  new. 
Save  those  where  he  and  where  his  apiAcs  grew*. 
Resembled  Robin,  who  around  would  look. 
And  his  horizon,  for  the  earth's,  mistook. 

To  this  poor  swain  a  keen  Attorney  came ; — 
'*  I  give  thee  joy,  good  fellow !  on  thy  name ; 
The  rich  old  Dingley's  dead ; — ^no  child  has  he. 
Nor  wife,  nor  will ;  his  all  is  lefl  for  thee : 
Tc  bu  his  fortune's  heir  thy  claim  is  good ; 
Thou  hast  the  name,  and  we  will  prove  the  blood." 

The  claim  was  made ;  't  Was  tried, — it  would  not 
stand; 
They  proved  the  blood,  but  were  refused  the  land. 

Aasurcd  of  wealth,  this  man  of  simple  heart. 
To  every  friend  had  predisposed  a  part : 
His  wife  had  hopes  indulged  of  various  kind  ; 
The  three  Miss  Dingleys  bad  their  school  assign'd. 


JVf  asters  were  sought  for  what  they  each  required. 
And  books  were  bought  and  harpsichords  were 

hired: 
So  hifirh  was  hope : — the  failure  toodi'd  his  brmia. 
And  Robin  never  was  himself  again ; 
Yet  he  no  wrath,  no  angry  wish  express'd. 
But  tried,  in  vain,  to  labour  or  to  rest ; 
Then  cast  his  bundle  on  his  back,  and  went 
He  knew  not  whither,  nor  for  what  intent 

Years  fled;— of  Robin  all  remembrance  past. 
When  home  he  wander'd  in  his  rags  at  last : 
A  sailor's  jacket  on  his  limbs  was  thrown, 
A  sailor's  story  he  had  made  his  own ; 
Had  suffer'd  battles,  prisons,  tempests,  storms, 
Encountering, death  in  all  hu  ugliest  forms : 
His  cheeks  were  haggard,  hollow  was  his  eye. 
Where  madness  lurk'd,  conceal'd  in  misery ; 
Want  and  th'  ungentle  World,  had  taught  a  part. 
And  prompted  cunning  to  that  simple  heart : 
**  He  now  bethought  him,  he  would  loam  no  more. 
But  live  at  home,  and  litbour  as  before." 

Here  clothed  and  fed,  no  sooner  he  began 
To  round  and  redden,  than  away  he  ran  : 
His  wife  was  dead,  their  children  past  his  aid : 
So,  unmolested,  from  his  home  he  stray'd : 
Six  years  elapsed,  when,  worn  with  want  and  pain 
Came  Robin,  wrapt  in  all  his  rags,  again : — 
We  chide,  we  pity ; — placed  among  our  poor. 
He  fed  again^  and  wks  a  man  once  more. 

As  when  a  gaunt  and  hungry  fox  is  found, 
Entrapp'd  alive  in  some  rich  hunter's  ground ; 
Fed  for  the  field/  although  each  day 's  a  foast. 
Fatten  you  may,  but  never  tame  the  beast ; 
A  house  protects  him,  savoury  viands  sustain  * 
But  loose  his  neck  and  off  he  goes  again : 
So  stole  our  vagrant  ttom  his  warm  retreat. 
To  rove  a  prowler  and  be  deem'd  a  cheat 

Hafd  was  his  fare ;  for,  him  at  length  we  saw. 
In  cart  convejr'd,  and  laid  supine  on  straw. 
His  feeble  voice  now  spoke  a  sinking  heart; 
His  groans  now  told  the  motions  of  the  cart ; 
And  when  it  stopp'd,  he  tried  in  vain  to  stand ; 
Closed  was  his  eye,  and  clench'd  his  clammy  hand  i 
Life  ebb'd  apaee,  and  our  best  aid  no  more* 
Could  his  weak  sense  or  dying  heart  restore : 
But  now  be  foil,  a  victim  to  the  snare 
That  vile  attorneys  for  the  weak  prepare ; — 
They  who,  when  profit  or  resentment  call. 
Heed  not  the  gropuiing  victim  they  enthrat 

Then  died  lamented,  in  the  strength  of  tifo, 
A  valued  Mother  and  a  faithful  Wife, 
Call'd  not  away,  whto  time  had  loosed  each  hold 
On  the  fond  heart,  and  each  desire  grew  cold ; 
But  when,  to  all  that  knit  us  to  our  kind. 
She  felt  fastbound,  as  charity  can  bind  ;-^ 
Not  when  the  ills  of  age,  its  pain,  its  care. 
The  drooping  spirit  for  its  fate  prepare ; 
And,  each  affection  failing,  leaves  the  heart 
Ijoosed  from  life's  charm  and  willing  to  depart  ^— 
B^t  all  her  ties  the  strong  invoder  broke. 
In  all  their  strength,  by  one  tremendous  stroke ! 
Sudden  and  swift  the  eager  pest  came  on, 
And  terror  grew,  till  every  hope  was  gone : 
Still  those  around  appear'd  for  hope  to  ^cck ! 
But  view'd  the  sick  and  were  afraid  to  speak. — 
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Slowly  they  bore,  with  solenm  step,  ^  dead, 
When  grief  grew  loud  and  bitter  tears  were  shed : 
My  part  began ;  a  crowd  drew  near  the  phu^e, 
Awe  in  each  eye,  alarm  in  every  face  : 
So  swift  the  ill,  and  of  so  fierce  a  kind. 
That  fear  witli  pity  mingled  in  each  mind ; 
Friends  with  the  husbandcame  their  griefs  to  blend ; 
For  eood-man  Frank  ford  was  to  all  a  friend. 
The  last-bom  boy  they  held  above  the  bier, 
He  knew  not  grief^  bat  cries  expressed  his  fear ; 
Each  different  age  and  sex  revealed  its  pain. 
In  now  a  louder,  now  a  lower  strain ; 
While  the  meek  &ther,  listening  to  their  tones, 
Sweird  the  full  cadence  of  the  grief  by  groans. 

The  elder  aister  strove  her  pangs  to  hide. 
And  soothing  words  to  younger  minds  applied : 
**  Be  still,  be  patient,**  oft  she  strove  to  say ; 
But  failM  as  ofl,  and  weeping  tam*d  away. 

Curious  and  sad,  upon  the  fresh-dup  hill, 
The  village-lads  stood  melancholy  still; 
And  idle  children,  wandering  to  and  fro, 
As  Nature  guided,  took  the  tone  of  wo. 

Arrived  at  home,  how  then  they  gated  around, 
In  every  place« — ^where  she — no  more  was  found  i — 
The  seat  at  table  she  was  wont  to  fill ; 
The  fireside  ohair,  still  set,  but  vacant  still ; 
The  garden-walks,  a  labour  all  hec  own ; 
The  latticed  bower,  with  trailing  shrubs  o*ergrown ; 
The  Sunday.pew  she  filled  with  all  her  race,— 
Each  place  of  hers,  was  now  a  sacred  place, 
Tliat,  while  it  called  up  sorrows  in  the  eyes, 
Pieroed  the  full  heart,  and  forced  them  stiU  to  rise. 

Oh  sacred  sorrow !  by  whom  souls  are  tried. 
Sent  not  to  punish  mortals,  but  to  guide ; 
If  thou  art  mine,  (and  who  shall  proudly  dare 
To  tell  his  Maker,  he  has  had  his  share  7) 
Still  let  me  feel  fbr  what  thy  pangs  are  sent. 
And  be  my  guide  and  not  my  punishment ! 

Of  Leah  Cousins  next  the  name  appears. 
With  honours  crown*d,  and  bless*d  with  length  of 

years* 
Save  that  she  lived  to  feel,  in  life*s  decay, 
The  pleasure  die,  the  honours  drop  away ; 
A  matron  she,  whom  every  village-wife 
ViewM  as  the  help  and  guardian  of  her  life ; 
Fathers  and  sons,  indebted  to  her  aid. 
Respect  to  her  and  her  profession  paid  ; 
Who  in  the  house  of  plenty  krgely  fed. 
Yet  took  her  station  at  the  pauper's  bed ; 
Nor  fi'om  that  duty  could  be  bribed  again. 
While  fear  or  danger  urged  her  to  remain :     - 
In  her  experience  all  her  friends  relied, 
Heaven  was  her  help  and  nature  was  hei  guide. 

Thus  Leah  lived ;  long  trusted,  much  caressed, 
-  Tin  a  Town-Dame  a  youthful  Farmer  blessM ; 
A  gay  vain  bride,  who  would  example  give 
To  that  poor  village  where  she  deignM  to  live ; 
Some  few  months  past,  she  sent,  in  hour  of  ne«d, 
For  Doctor  Glibb,  who  came  with  wondrous  speed : 
Two  days  be  waited,  all  his  art  applied. 
To  save  the  mother  when  her  infant  die<l : — 
*Twas  wen  I  came,"  at  last  he  dci^'d  to  say ; 
"  T  was  wondrous  well  ;** — and  proudly  rode  away. 


The  news  ran  round; — ^^How  vast  the  Doctor's 

pow'r! 
He  saved  the  Lady  in  the  trying  h«)ur ; 
Saved  her  from  death,  when  she  was  dead  to  hope. 
And  her  fond  husband  had  resign'd  her  up : 
So  all,  like  her,  ma^  evil  fete  defy. 
If  Doctor  Glibb^  with  saving  hand,  be  nigh." 

Fame  (now  his  friend)^  fear,  no\eIty  and  whim. 
And  feshion,  sent  the  varying  sex  to  him : 
From  this,  contention  in  the  village  rose ; 
And  these  the  Dame  espoused ;  the  Doctor  those : 
The  wealthier  part,  to  him  and  science  went ; 
With  luck  and  her  the  poor  remain*d  content 

The  matron  sigh*d ;  fer  she  was  vex*d  at  heart. 
With  so  much  profit,  so  much  fame  to  part : 
**  So  long  successfiil  in  my  art,*'  she  cried, 
**  And  this  proud  man  so  young  and  so  untried  !" 

**Na^,'*  said  the  Doctor,  "dare  you  trust  your 
vnves, 
The  joy,  the  pride,  the  sokce  of  your  lives. 
To  one  who  acts  and  knows  no  r^asob  why. 
But  trusts,  poor  hag !  to  luck  fer  an  ally  7 — 
Who,  on  experience,  can  her  claims  advance. 
And  own  the  powers  of  accident  and  chance  7 
A  whining  d^me,  who  prays  in  danger's  view, 
(A  proof  she  knows  not  what  beside  to  do !) 
What's  her  experience  7  In  the  time  that's  gone. 
Blundering  she  wrought,  and  still  she  blunders 

on: — 
And  what  is  Nature  7  One  who  acts  in  aid 
Of  gossips  half  asleep,  and  half  afraid : 
Wim  such  allies, I  scorn  my  fame  to  blend. 
Skill  is  my  luck  and  courage  is  my  friend : 
No  slave  to  Nature,  't  is  my  chief  delight 
To  win  my  way  and  act  in  her  despite : — 
Trust  then  my  art,  that,  in  itself  complete. 
Needs  no  assistance  and  fears  no  defeat" 

Warm'd  by  her  well-Bpiced  ale  and  aiding  pipe, 
The  angry  matron  grew  fer  contest  ripe. 

••Can  you,"  she  said,  "  ungrateful  and  unjust. 
Before  experience,  ostentation  trust ! 
What  is  your  hazard,  fooliah  daughters,  tell  7 
If  safe,  you're  certain ;  if  secure,  you're  wcD : 
That  I  have  luck  my  friend  and  fee  confess. 
And  what's  good  judgment  but  a  lucky  guess  7 
He  boasts  but  what  he  can  do: — will  you  run 
From  me,  your  friend !  who,  all  he  boasts,  Aaoe  done  7 
By  proud  and  learned  words  his  powers,  are  known ; 
By  healthy  boys  and  handsome  girls  my  own : 
Wives  I  fathers  I  children  I  by  my  help  you  live; 
Has  this  pule  doctor  more  than  life  to  give  7  ^ 
No  stunted  crip({Ie  hops  the  viUaere  round ; 
Your  hands  are  active  and  your  heads  are  sound : 
My  lads  are  all  your  fields  and  flocks  require ; 
My  lasses  all  those  sturdy  lads  admire. 
Con  this  proud  leech,  with  all  his  boasted  skill. 
Amend  the  soul  or  body,  wit  or  will  7 
Does  he  for  courts  the  sons  of  farmers  frame. 
Or  make  the  daughter  differ  fVom  the  dame  7 
Or,  whom  he  brinorjt  into  this  world  of  wo. 
Prepares  he  them  their  part  to  undergo  7 
If  not,  this  stranger  from  your  doors  repel. 
And  be  content  to  be  and  to  be  mn;//." 

She  spake ;  but,  ah !  with  words  too  strong  and 
plain ; 
Her  warmth  offended  and  her  truth  was  vain  : 
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The  many  lefl  her,  and  the  frivndly  few, 
If  never  colder,  yel  they  older  grew  ; 
Till,  unemploy'd,  she  felt  her  spirits  droop, 
And  took,  insidious  aid !  th'  inspirinfg  cup ; 
Grew  poor  iand  peevish  as  her  powers  decay *d, 
And  propped  the  tottering  frame  witli  stronger  aid|^ 
Tlicn  died ! — I  saw  our  careful  swains  convey. 
From  this  our  changeful  world  the  matron^s  clay. 
Who  to  this  world,  at  least,  with  eoual  care, 
Brought  them  its  changes  good  ana  ill  to  share. 

Now  to  this  grave  wds  Roger  Cuff  convey'd, 
And  strong  resentment^s  lingering  spirit  laid. 
Shipwrecked  in  youth,  he  home  returned  and  found 
His  brethren  three— and  thrice  they  wished  him 

drown'd. 
"  Is  this  a  landman^s  love  7    Be  certain  then, 
We  part  for  ever  !" — and  they  cried,  •*  AmGJfV^ 

His  words  were  truth's : — Some  forty  summers 
fled. 
His  brethren  died,  bis  kin  supposed  him  dead 
Three  nephews  these,. oneT  sprightly  niece,  and  one. 
Less  near  in  blood — they  call'd  himsurlp  John; 
He  workM  in  woods  apart  from  all  bis  kind,- 
Fierce  were  his  looks  and  moody,  was  his  mind. 

P5r  home  the  Sailor  now  began  to  sigh : 
"  The  dogs  are  dead,  and  I  '11  return  and  die ; 
When  all  I  have,  my  gains,  in  years  of  care, 
The  younger  Cuffs  with  kiiuder  souls  shall  share : — 
Yet  hold  !  I'm  rich ; — with  one  consent  they'll  say, 
*  You're  welcome.  Uncle,  as  'the  flowers  in  May.^ 
No ;  I  '11  disguise  me,  be  in  tatters  dress'd. 
And  best  befriend  the  lads  who^treat  me  best" 

Now  all  h'n  kindred, — neither  rich  nor  poor, — 
Kept  the  wolf  want  some  distaflce  from  the  dosr. 

In  piteous  plight  he  knock'd  at  George's  gate, 
And  begg*d  for  aid,  as  he  described  his  state : — 
But  stern  was  Grcorge ; — **  Let  them  who  had  thee 

strong. 
Help  thee  to  drag  thy  weaken'd  frame  along  f 
To  us  a  stranger,  while  your  limbs  would  move. 
From  us  depart  and  try  a  stranger's  love  :-— 
Hal  dost  thou  murmur?" — for,  in  Roger's  throat. 
Was  **  Rascal !"  rising  with  disdainful  note. 

To  pious  James  he  then  his  prayer  address'd ; — 
**  Good  lack,"  quoth  James,  "thy  sorrows  pierce  my 

breast; 
And,  had  I  wealth,  as  have  my  brethren  twain. 
One  board  should  feed  us  and  one  roof  contain : 
But  plead  I  will  thy  cause  and  I  will  pray : 
And  so  farewell !  Heaveh  help  thee  on  thy  way  I 
**  Scoundrel !"  said  Roger,  (but  apart ;)  and  told 
His  case  to  Peter; — Peter  too  was  cold  :-^ 
**  The  rates  are  high  ;  we  have  a-many  poor ; 
But  1  will  think,"  he  said,  and  shut  the  door. 

Then    the    gay    Niece    the    seeming    pauper 
press'd ; — 
"  Turn,  Nancy,  turn,  and  view  this  form  distrcss'd : 
Akin  to  thine  is  this  declining  frame, 
A.iid  this  poor  beggar  claims  an  Uncle's  name." 

"  Avaunt !  begone !"  the  courteous  maiden  said, 
**  Thou  vile  impostor  !  Uncle  Rosrcr's  dead  ; 
I  hale  thee,  beast ;  thy  look  my  spirit  shocks  I 
Oh  I  tliat  I  saw  thee  starving  in  the  stocks  I" 


"  My  ?:cntle  niece !"  he  said — and  souglit  the 
wood: — 

I  hunger,  fellow ;  prithee,  give  me  food !" 

"  Give !  am  1  rich  ?     This  hatchet  take,  and  try 
Thy  proper  strength,  nor  give  those  limbs  the  lie ; 
Work,  feed  thysclt^  to  thine  own  powers  appeal. 
Nor  whine  out  woes,  thine  own  right-hand  can  heal: 
And  while  that  hand  is  thine  aiui  thine  a  leg; 
Scorn  of  Uie  proud  or  of  the  base  to  beg." 

"  Come,  surly  John,  thy  wealthy  kinsman  view,** 
Old  Roger  said: — **  thy  words  are  brave  and  true; 
Come,  live  with  me  ;  we'll  vex  those  scoundrel-boys;, 
And  that  prim   shrew  shall,  envying,  hear  our 

joys.— 
Tobacco's  glorious  fume  all  day  we'll  share. 
With  beef  and  brandy  kill  all  kinds  of  care ; 
We'll  beer  and  biscuit  on  our  table  heap. 
And  rail  at  rascals  till  we  ML  asleep." 

Such  was  their  life :  but  when  the  woodman  dic4f» 
His  grieving  kin  for  Roger's  smiles  applied — 
In  vain ;  he  shut,  with  stem  rebuke,  the  door» 
And  dying,  built  a  refoge  for  the  poor ; 
With  this  restriction.  That  no  Cuff  should  share 
One  meal,  or  shelter  for  one  moment  there. 

My  record  ends : — But  hark  I  e'en  now  I  hear 
Tlie  bell  of  death,  and  know  not  whose  to  fear : 
Our  fiirmers  all,  and  all  our  hinds  were  well ; 
In  no  man's  cottage  danger  seem'd  to  dwell : 
Yet  death  of  man  proclaim  these  heavy  chimes. 
For  thrice  they  sound,  with  pausing  space,  three 
times. 

••Go;  of  my  sexton    seek.  Whose   days    are 
sped?— 
What!  he,  himself!— and  is  old  DibUe  dead?'* 
Hife  eightieth  year  he  rcach'd,  still  undecay'd. 
And  rectors  Ave  to  one  close  vault  convey'd : 
But  he  is  gone ;  his  care  and  skill  I  lose. 
And  gain  a  mournful  subject  for  my.  Muse : 
His  masters  lost,  he'd  oil  in  turn  deplore. 
And  kindly  add, — ^  Heaven  grant,  I  lose  no  more ." 
Yet,  while  he  spake,  a  sly  and  pleasant  glance 
Appear'd  at  variance  with  his  complaisance  : 
For,  as  he  told  their  fate  and  varying  worth, 
He  archly  look'd, — ^**  I  yet  may  bear  thee  forllu** 
"  When  first" — (he  so  began) — "  my  trade  I  plied, 
Good  master  Addle  was  Uie  parish.guide ; 
His  clerk  and  sexton,  I  beheld  with  fear 
His  stride  majestic,  and  his  frown  severe ; 
A  noble  pillar  of  the  church  he  stood, 
Adorn'd  with  college-gown  and  parish-hood  ; 
Then  as  he  paced  the  hallow'd  aisles  about. 
He  fill'd  the  sevenfold  surplice  fairly  out  I 
But  in  his  pulpit,  wearied  down  with  prayer, 
He  sat  and  seem'd  as  in  his  study's  chair ; 
For  while  the  anthem  swell'd,  and  when  it  ceased, 
Th' expecting  people  view'd  Ihcir  slumbering  priest: 
Who,  dozing,  died. — Our  Parson  Peele  was  next; 
*I  will  not  spare  you,'  was  his  favourite  text; 
Nor  did  he  spare,  but  raised  them  many  a  pound ; 
Ev'n  mc  he  mulct  for  my  poor  rood  of  ground ; 
Yet  cared  he  nought,  but  with  a  gibing  speech, 
*  What  should  I  do,'  quoth  he,.*  but  what  I  preach  V 
His  piercing  jokes  (ojid  he  'd  a  plenteous  store) 
Were  daily  oftbr'd  both  to  lich  and  poor; 
His  scorn,  his  love,  in  playful  words  he  spoke ; 
His  pity,  praise,  and  promise,  were  a  joke ; 
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0ut  though  80  joungf  and  blessed  with  spirits  high, 
He  died  as  grave  as  any  judge  could  die : 
The  strong  attack  subdued  his  lively  powera, — 
Hb  was  the  grave,  and  Doctor  Grundspeor  ours. 

**  Then  were  there  golden  times  the  village  round ; 
In  his  abundance  all  appearM  t*  abound ; 
Liberal  and  rich,  a  plenteous  board  he  spread, 
CTen  cool  Dissenters  at  his  table  fed ; 
vVho  wished,  and  hoped, — and  thought  a  man  ao 

kind 
A  way  to  Heaven,  though  not  their  own,  might  find ; 
To  them,  to  all,  he  was  polite  and  free. 
Kind  to  the  poor,  ant^,  ah !  most  kind  to  me. 

*  Ralph,*  would  he  say,  *  Ralph  Dibble,  thou  art  old ; 

•  That  doublet  fit,  H  will,  keep  thee  from  the  cold : 
•How  does  my  sexton? — What!  the  times  are 

hard; 

*  Drive  that  stout  pig,  and  pen  him  in  thy  yard.* 
But  most  his  rev'rence  loved  a  mirthfiil  jest : — 

•  Thy  coat  is  thin ;  why,  man,  thou  *rt  barely  dress'd ; 

•  It's  worn  to  th'  thread:  but  I  have  nappy  beer; 

♦  Clap  that  within,  and  see  how  they  will  wear !' 

^  Gay  days  were  these ;  but  they  were  quickly 
past: 
Wheh  first  he  canne,  we  found  he  couldn't  last : 
A  whoreson  cough  (and  at  the  fall  of  leaf) 
Upset  him  quite  : — but  what's  tjie  gain  of  grief? 

**  Then  came  the  Author-Rector :  his  delight 
Was  all  in  books ;  to  read  them,  oi^  to  write : 
Women  and  men  he  strove  alike  to  shun, 
And  hurried  homeward  when  his  tasks  were  done : 
Courteous  enongh,  but  careless  what  he  said. 
For  points  of  learning  he  reserved  his  head ; 
And  when  addressing  either  poor  or  rich. 
He  knew  no  better  than  his  eassock  which : 
He,  like  an  osier,  was  of  pliant  kind. 
Erect  by  nature,  but  to  tjend  inclined ; 
Not  like  a  creeper  falling-  to  the  ground. 
Or  meanly  catching  on  the  neighbours  round  :-* 
Careless  was  he  of  surplice,  hood,  and  band, — 
And  kindly  took  them  as  they  came  to  hand : 
Nor  like  the  doctor,  wore  a  world  of  hat, 
As  if  he  sought  for  dignity  in  that : 
He  tolk'd,  he  gave,  but  not  with  cautious  rules  : — 
Nor  tum'd  from  gipsies,  vagabonds,  or  fools ; 
It  was  his  nature,  but  they  thought  it  whim, 
And  so  our  beaux  and  beauties  tum'd  fVom  him : 
Of  qtiestions,  moch  he  wrote,  profound  and  dark, — 
How  spake  the  serpent,  and  where  stopp'd  the  ark ; 
From  what  far  land  the  Queen  of  Shcba  came ; 
Who  Salom's  priest,  and  what  his  father's  name ; 
He  made  the  Song  of  Songs  its  mysteries  yield. 
And  Revelations,  to  the  world,  reveal'd. 
He  sleeps  i'  the  aisle, — but  not  a  stone  records 
His  name  or  &me,  bis  actions  or  his  words  : 
And  truth,  your  reverence,  when  I  look  aA>ttnd, 
And  mark  the  tombs  in  our  sepulchral  ground, 
(Though  dare  I  not  of  one  man's  hope  to  doubt), 
I  'd  join  the  party  who  repose  without 

**Next  came  a  youth  from  Cambridge,  and,  in 
truth. 
Be  was  a  sober  and  a  comely  youth ; 
He  blnsh'd  in  meekness  as  a  modest  man. 
And  gain'd  attention  ere  his  task  began ; 
When  preaching,  seldom  ventured  on  reproof^ 
But  touch'd  his  neighbours  tenderly  enough. 


Him,  in  his  youth,  a  clamorous  sect  assoil'd, 
Advised  and  censured,  fiatter'd, — and  prevail'd.— - 
Then  did  he  much  his  sober  hearers  vex. 
Confound  the  simple,  and  the  sad  perplex ; 
To  a  new  style  his  reverence  rashly  took ; 
Loud  grew  his  voice,  to  threat'ning  swelKd  his  look 
Above,  below,  on  either  side,  he  gazed, 
Amazing  all,  and  most  himself  amazed : 
No  more  he  read  his  preachments  pure  and  plain, 
But  lanch'd  outright,  and  rose  and  sank  again : 
At  times  he  smiled  in  scorn,  at  times  he  wept. 
And  such  sad  coil  with  words  of  vengeance  kept. 
That  our  best  sleepers  started  as  they  slept 

•**  Conviction  comes  like  lightning,'  he  would  cry, 
In  vain  you  seek  it,  and  in  vain  you  fiy ; 
'T  is  like  the  rushing  of  the  mighty  wind. 
Unseen  its  progress,  but  its  power  you  find ; 
ft  strikes  the  child  ero  yet  its  reason  wakes ; 
His  reason  fled,  the  ancient  sire  it  shakes ; 
The  proud,  learn'd  man,  and  him  who  loves  to  know 
How  and  firom  whence  these  gusts  of  grace  will 

blow, 
It  shuns, — ^bnt  sinners  in  their  way  impedes. 
And  sots  and  harlots  visits  in  their  deeds  : 
Of  fiiith  and  penance  it  supplies  the  place ; 
Assures  the  vilest  that  they  live  by  grace. 
And,  without  running,  makes  them  win  the  race.' 

^ Such  was  the  doctrine  our  young  prophet  taught; 
And  here  conviction,  there  confiision  wrought ; 
When  his  thin  cheek  assumed  a  deadly  hue. 
And  all  the  rose  to  one  small  spot  withdrew : 
They  call'd  it  hectic ;  't  was  a  fiery  flush. 
More  fix'd  and  deeper  than  the  maiden  blush ; 
His  paler  lips  the  pearly  teetli  disclosed. 
And  lab'ring  lungs  the  length'ning  speech  opposed. 
No  more  his  span-girth  shanks  and  quiv'ring  thighs 
Upheld  a  body  of  the  smaller  size ; 
But  down  he  sank  ujK>n  his  dying  bed, 
And  gloomy  crotchets  fill'd  his  wandering  head.— 

**  *  Spite  of  my  faith,  all-savlhg  faith,'  he  cried 
*  I  fear  of  worldly  works  the  wicked  pride ; 
Poor  as  I  am,  degraded,  abject,  blind. 
The  good  I  *ve  wrought  still  rankles  in  my  miH  * 
My  dms^eeds  all,  and  every  deed  I  've  done, 
My  moral-rags  defile  me  every  one ; 
It  should  not  be :<^ what  say'st  thou?  tell  me, 

Ralph.' 
Quoth  I,  *  Your  reverence,  I  believe,  you  're  safe ; 
Your  faith 's  your  prop,  nor^have  you  pass'd  such 

time 
In  life's  good-works  as  swell  them  to  a  crime. 
If  I  of  pardon  fix*  my  sins  were  sure. 
About  my  goodness  1  would  rest  secure.* 

^ Such  was  his  end ;  and  mine  approaches  fast; 
I  've  seen  my  best  of  preachers, — and  my  last"— 

He  bow'd,  and  archly  smiled  at  what  he  said, 
Civil  but  sly :— •*  And  is  old  Dibble  dead  ?" 

Yes )  he  is  gone :  and  we  are  going  all ; 
Like  flowers  we  wither,  and  like  leaves  we  fall ;«  • 
Here,  with  an  infant,  joyfiil  sponsors  come. 
Then  bear  the  new>made  Christian  to  its  home , 
A  few  short  years,  and  we  behold  him  stand. 
To  ask  a  blessing,  with  his  bride  in  hand : 
A  few,  still  seeming  shorter,  and  we  hear 
His  widow  weeping  at  her  husband's  bier  *- 
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Thus,  as  the  months  succeed,  shall  infants  take 
Their  names ;  thus  parents  shall  the  child  forsake ; 
Thus  brides  again  and  bridegrooms  blithe  shall 

kneel, 
'By  love  or  law  compcIlM  their  vows  to  seal, 
Ere  I  again,  or  one  like  me,  explore 
These  simple  annab  of  the  Vilumz  Poor. 
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Books  afford  Consolation  to  the  troubled  Mind,  by 
substituting  a  lighter  Kind  of  Distress  for  its  own 
— ^Thej  are  prc^udtive  of  other  Advantages : — 
An  Author's  Hope  of  being  known  in  distant 
Times — Arrangement  of  the  Library — Sixe  and 
Form  of  Uie  Vommes — ^The  ancient  Folio,  clasped 
and  chained  —  Fashion  prevalent  even  in  this 
Place  —  The  Mode  of  puUishing  in  Numbers, 
Pamphlets,  etc — Subjects  of  the  different  Classes 
— Divinity— Controversy — ^The  Friends  of  Reli- 
gion  often  more  dangerous  than  her  Yoen — Seep- 
tieal  Authors — Reason  too  much  rejected  by  the 
former  Converts ;  exclusively  relied  upon  by  the 
latter — ^Philosophy  ascending  through  the  Scale 
of  Being  to  moral  Subjects — Books  of  Medicine : 
their  Variety,  Variance,  and  Proneness  to  Sys- 
tem :  the^  Evil  of  this,  and  the  Difficulty  it  causes 
— Farewell  to  this  Study — Law :  the  increasing 
Number  of  its  Volumes-— Supposed  happy  State 
of  Man  without  Laws — Progress  of  Society — 
Historians:  their  Subjects — Dramatic  Authors, 
Tragic  and  Comic — Ancient  Romances — The 
Captive  Heroine — Happiness  in  the  perusal  of 
such  Books :  why — Criticism  —  Apprehensions 
of  the  Author :  removed  by  the  Appearance  of 
the  Genius  of  the  Place ;  whose  Reasoning  and 
Admonition  conclude  the  Subject 


When  the  sad  soul,  bjr  care  and  grief  oppressed, 
Looka  round  the  world,  but  looks  in  vain  for  rest ; 
When  every  object  that  appears  in  view, 
Partakes  her  gloom  and  seems  dejected  too; 
Whe^  shall  eviction  from  itself  retire  ? 
Where  &d&  away  and  placidly  expire  7 
Alas !  we  fly  to  silent  scenes  u  vain ; 
Care  blasts  the  honours  of  the  flow*r^  plain : 
Care  veils  in  clouds  the  sun's  meridian  beam. 
Sighs  through  the  grove  and  murmurs  in  the 

stream; 
For  when  the  soul  is  .labouring  in  despair, 
In  vain  the  body  breathes  a  purer  air : 
No  storm-to8s*d  sailor  sighs  for  slumbering  seas, — 
He  dreads  the  tempest,  but  invokes  the  breeze ; 
On  the  smooth  mirror  of  the  deep  resides 
Reflected  wo,  and  o'er  unruffled  tides 
The  ghost  of  ever/  former  danger  glides. 
Thus,  in  the  calms  of  life,  we  only  see 
A  steadier  image  of  our  misery ; 
But  lively  gales  and  gently-clouded  skies 
Disperse  the  sad  reflections  as  they  rise ; 
And  busy  thoughts  and  little  cares  avail 
To  ease  the  mind,  when  rest  and  reason  fiiiL 


When  the  dull  thought,  by  no  designs  em{^oy*d. 
Dwells  on  the  past,  or  sufler'd  or  enjoy'd, 
We  bleed  anew  in  everjr  former  grief. 
And  joys  departed  f\imish  no  rehefl 

Not  Hope  herself!  witK  all  her  flattering  art. 
Can  cure  this  stubborn  sickness  of  the  heart : 
The  soul  disdains  each  comfort  she  prepares, ' 
And  anxious  searches  for  congenial  cares  ; 
Those  lenient  cares,  which,  with  our  own  comUned, 
By  mix'd  sensations  ease  th'  aflUcted  mind, 
And  steal  our  grief  away,  and  leave  their  own  bek 

hind; 
A  lighter  grief!  which  feeling  hearts  endure 
Without  regret,  nor  e'en  demand  a  cure. 

But  what  strange  art,  what  magic  can  dispose 
The  troubled  mind  to  change  its  native  woes  7 
Or  lead  us  willing  from  ourselves  to  see 
Others  more  wretched,  more  undone  than  we  7 
This,  books  can  do ; — nor  this  alone ;  they  give 
New  views  to  life,  and  teach  us  how  to  live ; 
They  soothe  the  grieved,  the  stubborn  they  chastiie. 
Fools  they  admonish,  and  confirm  the  wise : 
Their  aid  they  yield  to  all :  they  never  shun 
The  man  of  sorrow,  nor  the  wretch  undone  : 
Unlike  the  hard,  the  selfish,  and  the  proud. 
They  fly  not  sullen  from  the  suppliant  crowd ; 
Nor  tell  to  various  people  various  things. 
But  show  to  subjects,  what  they  show  to  kings. 

-    Come,  Child  of  Care !  to  make  thy  soul  serene. 

Approach  the  treasures  of  this  tranquil  scene ; 

Survey  the  dome,  and,  as  the  doors  unfold, 

The  soul's  best  cure,  in  all  her  cares,  behdd  ! 

Where  mental  wcaltli  the  poor  in  thought  may  find, 

And  mental  physic  the  diseased  in  mmd ; 

See  here  the  balms  that  passion's  wounds  assuage ; 

See  coolers  here,  that  damp  the  fire  of  rage ; 

Here  alt'ratives,  by  slow  de^rrees  control 

The  chronic  habits  of  the  sickly  soul ; 

And  round  the  heart  and  o'er  the  aching  head. 

Mild  opiates  here  their  sober  influence  shed. 

Now  bid  thy  soul  man's  busy  scenes  exclude. 

And  view  composed  this  siloit  multitude : — 

Silent  they  are,  but,  though  deprived  of  sound. 

Here  all  the  living  languages  abound ; 

Here  all  that  live  no  more ;  preserved  th^  lie, 

In  tombs  that  open  to  the  curious  eye. 

Bless'd  be  the  gracious  Power,  who  taught  man> 
kind 
To  stamp  a  lasting  image  of  the  mind ! 
Beasts  may  convey,  and  tuneful  birds  may  sing,' 
Their  mutual  feehngs,  in  the  opening  sprmg ; 
But  man  alone  has  skill  and  power  to  send 
The  heart's  warm  dictates  to  the  distant  friend  : 
'T  is  his  alone  to  please,  instruct,  advise 
Ages  remote,  and  nations  yet  to  rise. 

In  sweet  repose,  when  labour's  children  sleep, 
When  joy  forgets  to  smile  and  care  to  weep. 
When  passion  slumbers  in  the  lover's  breast. 
And  fear  and  guilt  partake  the  balm  of  rest. 
Why  then  denies  tlio  studious  man  to  sliare 
Man's  common  good,  who  feels  his  common  care  T 

Because  the  hope  is  his,  that  bids  him  fly 
Night's  sofl  repose,  and  sleep's  mild  power  dbfy : 
That  aflcr-ages  may  repeat  his  praise. 
And  fiune's  fair  meed  be  his,  for  length  of  da  ft. 
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Delif  htflil  prospect !  when  we  leave  behimd 
A  worthy  offspring  of  the  fruitflil  mind  I 
Which,  bom  and  nursed  through  many  an  anxious 

day. 
Shall  all  our  labour,  all  our  care  repay. 

Yet  all  are  not  th^ee  births  of  noble  kind, 
Not  all  the  children  of  a  vigorous  tnind ; 
But  where  the  wisest  should  alone  preside. 
The  weak  would  rule  us,  and  the  blind  would  guide ; 
Nay,  man's  best  efforts  ^ste  of  man,  and  show 
The  poor  and  troubled  source  from  which  they  flow : 
Where  most  he  triumphs,  we  his  wants  perceive. 
And  for  his  weakness  in  his  wisdom  grieve. 
But  though  imperfect  all ;  yet  wisdom  loves 
This  seat  serene,  and  virtue's  self  approves : — 
Here  come  the  grieved,  a  change  of  thought  to  find ; 
The  curious  here,  to  feed  a  craving  mind ; 
Here  the  devout  their  peaceful  temple  choose ; 
And  here  the  poet  meets  his  fiivounng  muse. 

With  awe,  around  thete  silent  walks  I  tread ; 
These  are  the  lasting  mansions  of  the  .dead  : — 
•*  The  dead,"  methinks  a  thousand  tongues  reply  ; 
"  l*hese  are  the  tombs  of  such  as  cannot  die ! 
Crown'd  with  eternal  fame,  they  sit  sublime, 
And  laugh  at  all  the  little  strife  of  time.** 

Hail,  then,  immortals !  ye  who  shine  above, 
Each,  m  his  sphere,  the  literary  Jove ; 
And  ye  the  common  people  of  these  skies, 
A  hiraibler  crowd  of  nameless  deities ; 
Whether  !t  is  yours  to  lead  the  willing  mind 
Through  history's  mazes,Nand  the  turnings  find ; 
Or  whether,  led  by  science,  ye  retire. 
Lost  and  bcwilder'd  in  the  vast  desire  ; 
Whether  the  Muse  invites  you  to  her  bowers. 
And  crowns  your  placid  brows  with  living  flowers ; 
Or  godlike  wisdom  teaches  you  to  show 
The  noblest  road  to  happiness  below ; 
Or  men  and  manners  prompt  the  easy  page 
To  mark  the  flying  follies  of  the  a^e : 
Whatever  good  ye  boast,  that  good  impart ; 
Inform  the  head  and  rectify  the  heart 

Lo !  all  in  silence,  all  in  order  stand. 
And  mighty  folios  first,  a  lordly  band ; 
Then  quartos  their  well-order'd  ranks  maintain. 
And  light  octavos  iill  a  spacious  plain  : 
See  yonder,  ranged  in  more  frequented  rows, 
A  humbler  band  of  duodecimos ; 
While  undistinguish'd  trifles  swell  tlie  scene. 
The  last  new  );uay  i^nd  fritter'd  magazine. 
Thus  't  is  in  life,  where  first  tlie  proud,  the  great, 
In  leagued  assembly  keep  their  cumbrous  state ; 
Heavy  and  hu^,  they  fill  the  world  with  dread, 
Are  much  admired»and  are  but  little  read  : 
The  commons  next,  a  middlerank,  are  found ;' 
Professions  fruitful  pour  their  offspring  round ; 
Reasoners  and  wits  are  next  their  place  allow*d. 
And  last,  of  vulgar  tribes  a  countless  crowd. 

First,  let  us  view  the  form,  the  size,  the  dress ; 
For  these  the  manners,  nay  the  mind  express ; 
That  weight  of  wood,  with  leathern  coat  o'erlaid ; 
Those  ample  clasps,  of  solid  metal  made ; 
The  close-press'^  leaves,  unclosed  for  many  an  age ; 
The  dull  red  edging  of  the  well-611'd  page ; 
On  the  broad  back  the  stubborn  ridges  roll'd. 
Where  yet  the  title  stands  in  tornish'd  gold ; 


These  all  a  sage  and  labour'd  work  proclaim, 
A  painful  candidate  for  lasting  fame  : 
No  idle  wit,  no  trifling  verse  can  lurk 
In  the  deep  bosom  of  that  weighty  work{ 
No  playful  thoughts  degrade  the  solemn  style, 
Nor  one  light  sentence  claims  a  transient  smile. 
Hence,  in  these  times,'  untouch'd  the  pages  lie. 
And  slumber  out  their  immortality : 
They  had  their  day,  when,  after  all  hb  toil. 
His  morning  study,  and  his  midnight  oil, 
At  length  an  author's  one  great  work  appear'd. 
By  patient  hope,  and  length  of  days,  endear'd  : 
Expecting  nations  hail'd  it  fix>m  the  press ; 
Poetic  friends  prefix'd  each  kind  address ; 
Princes  and  kings  received  the  pond'rous  ^ifl. 
And  ladies  read  the  work  they  could  not  hft 
Fashion,  though  Folly's  child,  and  guide  of  fools, 
Rules  e'en  the  wisest,  and  in  learning  rules ; 
From  crowds  and  courts  to  Wisdom's  seat  she  goea. 
And  reigns  triumphant  o'er  her  mother's  foes. 
For  lo !  these  fav'rites  of  the  ancient  mode 
Lie  all  neglected  like  the  Birth-day  Ode ; 
Ah !  neemess  now  this  weight  of  massy  diain  ;* 
Safe  in  themselves,  the  once-loved  works  remain ; 
No  readers  now  invade  their  still  retreat. 
None  try  to  steal  them  from  their  parent-seat ; 
Like  ancient  beauties,  they  may  now  discard 
Chains,  bolts,  and  locks,  and  lie  without  a  guard. 
Our  patient  fkthers  trifling  themes  laid  by, 
And  roll'd  o'er  labour'd  works  th'  attentive  eye ; 
Page  afier  page,  th'  much-enduring  men 
Explored,  the  deeps  and  shallows  of  the  pen ; 
Till,  every  former  note  and  comment  known. 
They  mark'd  the  spacious  margin  with  their  own : 
Minute  corrections  proved  their  studious  care ; 
The  little  index,  pointing,  told  us  where ; 
And  many  an  emendation  show'd  the  age 
Look'd  fiir  beyond  the  rubric  title-page. 

Our  nicer  palates  Hghter  labours  seek. 
Cloy 'd  with  a  folxo^Number  once  a  week ; 
BiUes,  with  cuts  and  comments,  thus  go  down : 
E'en  light  Voltaire  is  fiumher*d  through  the  town  i 
Thus  physic  flies  abroad ;  and  thus  the  law. 
From  men  of  study,  and  fVom  men  of  straw ; 
Abstracts,  abridgments,  please  the  fickle  times, 
I'arophlets  and  plays,  and  politics  and  rhymes  : 
But  though  to  write  be  now  a  task  of  ease. 
The  task  is  hard  by  manly  arts  to  please. 
When  all  our  weakness  is  exposed  to  view. 
And  half  our  judges  are  our  rivals  too. 

Amid  these  works,  on  which  the  eager  eye 
Delights  to  fix,  or  glides  reluctant  by. 
When  all  combined,  their  decent  pomp  display. 
Where  shall  we  first  our  early  offering  pay  ? — 

To  thee,  Divinitv  !  to  thee,  the  light 
And  guide  of  mortals,  through  their  ^lental  night ; 
By  wnom  we  learn  our  hopes  and  fears  to  guide  i 
To  bear  with  pain,  and  to  contend  with  pride  ; 
When  |:rieved,  to  pray ;  when  injured,  to  forgive ; 
And  With  the  world  in  charity  to  live. 
Not  truths  like  these  inspired  that  numerous  race, 
Whose  pious  labours  fill  this  ample  space; 


*  In  the  mora  anoient  librnrieh.  worlu  of  value  and  import 
ance  were  fattened  to  their  piacei  bjr  •  length  of  ebaio ;  aod 
might  au  be  periued,  but  not  takea  awar 
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But  questions  nice,  where. doubt  on  doubt  arose, 
Awaked  to  wur  Ibe  Ion  ^-contend  in^  foes. 
For  dubious  mranings,  learn'd  polemics  strove, 
And  wars  on  fhith  prevented  works  of  love; 
Tlic  brands  of  discord  for  around  were  hurl'd, 
And  holy  wmth  inflamed  a  sinful  world  : — 
Dull  tliougfh  impatient,.  peevij»h  though  devout, 
With  wit  dirtgusting  and  deopiscd  without; 
Saints  in  desiign,  in  execution  men, 
Peace  in  their  looks,  and  vengeance  in  their  pen. 

Methinks  I  see,  and  sicken  at  the  sight. 
Spirits  of  spleen  from  yonder  pile  alight ; 
Spirits  who  prompted  every  damning  page. 
With  pontiff  pride,  and  still.increai<ing  rage. 
ItO  !  bow  they  stretch  their  gloomy  wmgs  around. 
And  lash  with  furious  strokes  the  trembling  ground! 
They  pray,  they   fight,  thc^  murder,  and  they 

weep, —  ' 

Wolves  in  their  vengeance,  in  their  manners  sheep ; 
Too  well  they  act  tiie  prophet's  iatal  part, 
Denouncing  evil  with  a  zealous  heart ; 
And  each,  like  Jonas,  is  displeased  if  Gf>d 
Repent  his  anger,  or  withhold  his  rod.    . 

But  here  the  dormant  fury  rests  unsought. 
And  Zeal  sleeps  soundly  by  the  foes  she  fought ; 
Here  all  the  rage  of  controversy  ends. 
And  rival  zealots  rest  like  bosom-friends : 
An  Athanasian  here,  in  deep  repose. 
Sleeps  wkh  the  fiercest  of  his  Arian  foes'; 
Socinians  here  with  Colvinists  abide. 
And  thin  partitions  angry  chie&  divide ; 
Here  wily  Jesuits  simple  Quakers  meet. 
And  Bellarmine  has  rest  at  Luther*s  feet 
Great  authors,  for  the  church's  glory  fired. 
Are,  for  the  church's  peace,  to  rest  retired ; 
And  close  beside,  a  mystic,  maudlin  race, 
Lie,  "  Crums  of  Comfort  for  the  Babes  of  Grace.'* 

Against  her  Iocs  Religion  well  defends 
Her  sacred  trutlis^  but  otien  fears  her  friends; 
If  learn'd,  tijeir  pride,  if  weak,  their  zeal  she  dreads. 
And  their  hearts'  weakness,  who  have  soundest 

heads : 
But  most  she  fears  the  controversial  pen. 
The  holy  strife  of  disputatious  men  ; 
Who  tlie  bless'd  Gospel's  peaceful  page  explore. 
Only  to  fight  against  its  precepts  more. 

Near  to  these  seats,  behold  yon  slender  frames. 
All  closely  fill'd  and  mark'd  ^ith  modem  names ; 
Where  no  fair  science  ever  shows  her  face. 
Few  sparks  of  genius,  and  no  spark  of  grace : 
Tlierc  sceptics  rest,  a  still-increasing  throng. 
And  stretch  their  widening  wings  ten   thousand 

strong : 
Some  in  close  fight  their  dubious  claims  maintain ; 
Some  skirmish  lightly,  fly  and  fight  again; 
Coldly  profane,  and  impiously  gay. 
Their  end  the  same,  though  various  in  their  way. 

When  first  Religion  came  to  bless  the  land, 
Her  friends  were  tlicn  a  firm  believing  band ; 
To  doubt  was,  tlien,  to  plunge  in  guilt  extreme. 
And  all  was  gospel  Uiat  a  monk  could  dream ; 
Insulted  Reason  fled  the  grov'ling  soul. 
For  Fear  to  guide,  and  visions  to  control ; 
But  now,  when  Reason  has  assumed  her  throne, 
^le,  in  her  turn,  demands  to  reign  alone  ; 


Rejecting  all  that  lies  beyond  her  view. 
And,  being  judge,  will  be  a  witness  too : 
Insulted  Faith  then  leaves  the  doubtful  mmd. 
To  seek  for  truth,  without  a  power  to  find : 
Ah !  when  will  both  in  firiendly  beams  unite, 
And  pour  on  erring  man  resbtiess  light  ? 

Next  to  the  scats,  well  stored  with  works  dinne. 
An  ample  space.  Philosophy  !  is  thine ; 
Our  reason's  guide,  by  whose  assisting  light 
We  tface  the  moral  bounds  of  wrong  and  right ; 
Our  guide  through  nature,  from  the  sterile  clay. 
To  the  bright  orbs  of  yon  celestial  way  ! 
'T  is  thine,  the  great,  the  golden  chain  to  trace, 
Which  runs  through  all,  connecting  race  with  race 
Save  where  those  puzzling,  stubborn  links  remain, 
Which  tliy  inferior  light  pursues  in  vain  :— 
How  vice  and  virtue  in  the  soul  contend  ; 
How  widely  dififer,  yet  how  nearly  blend  ! 
What  various  passions  war  on  either  part. 
And  now  confirm,  now  melt  the  yielding  heart : 
How  Fancy  loves  around  the  world  to  stray. 
While  Judgment  slowly  picks  his  sober  way ; 
The  stores  of  memory,  and,the  flights  sublime 
Of  genius,  bound  by  neither  space  nor  time;-^ 
All  these  divine  Philosophy  explores. 
Till,  lost  in  awe,  she  wonders  and  adores. 
From  these,  descending  to  the  earth,  she  turns. 
And  matter,  in  its  various  form,  discerns ; 
She  parts  the  beamy  light  with  skill  profound. 
Metes  the  thin  air,  and  weighs  the  flying  sound  ; 
T  is  hers,  the  lightning  from  the  clouds  to  call. 
And  teach  the  fiery  mischief  where  to  fall. 

Yet  more  her  volumes  teach,— on  these  we  look 
As  abstracts  drawn  from  Nature's  larger  book : 
Here,  first  described,  the  torpid  earth  appears. 
And  next,  the  Vegetable  robe  it  wears; 
Where  flow'ry  tribes,  in  valleys,  fields,  and  groves. 
Nurse  the  still  flame,  and  feed  the  silent  loves  ; 
Loves,  where  no  grief,  nor  joy,  nor  bliss,  nor  pain. 
Warm  the  glad  heart  or  Tex  tlie  labouring  brain  ; 
But  as  the  green  blood  moves  along  thfe  blade. 
The  bed  of  Flora  on  the  branch  is  made; 
Where,  without  passion,  love  instinctive  lives. 
And  gives  new  life,  unconscious  that  it  gives. 
Advancing  still  in  Nature's  maze,  we  trace. 
In  dens  and  burning  plains,  her  savHgc  race ; 
With  those  same  tribes  who  on  their  lord  attend. 
And  find,  in  man,  a  master  and  a  friend  : 
Man  crowns  the  scene,  a  world  of  wonders  new, 
A  moral  world,  that  well  demands  our  view. 

This  world  is  here ;  for,  of  more  lofty Tiind, 
These  neighbouring  volumes  reason  on  tlie  mind  ; 
They  paint  the  state  of  man  ere  yet  cn'Ju^d 
Witii  knowledge; — man,  poor,  rgnorant,  an/'  rude; 
Then,  as  hia  state  improves,  th?ir  pages  swtU, 
And  all  its  cares,  and  all  its  comforts,  U^li ; 
Here  we  behold  how  inexperience  buys. 
At  little  price,  the  wiydom  of  the  wise  ; 
W^ithout  the  troubles  of  an  active  state. 
Without  the  cares  and  dangers  of  the  great. 
Without  tlie  miseries  of  the  poor,  we  know 
What  wisdom,  WTalth,  and  jwverty  bestow  ; 
W'e  see  how  reason  calms  the  raging  nnnd. 
And  how  contending  passions  urge  mankinf' 
Some,  won  by  virtue,  glow  with  sacred  fire ; 
Some,  lui-ed  by  vice,  indulge  the  low  desire , 
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Wliifc»t  others,  won  by  either,  now  pursue 
The  guilty  chase,  now  keep  the  ^ood  in  view ; 
For  ever  wretched,  with  thenuelves  at  strife. 
They  lead  a  puzzled,  Tcx'd^  uncertain  life  ; 
For  transient  vice  bequeaths  a  lingering  pain. 
Which  transient  virtu«  seeks  to  cure  in  vain. 

Whilst  tiius  engaged,  high  views  enlarge  the  soul, 
New  interests  draw,  new  principles  control; 
Nor  thus  the  soul  alone  resigns  her  grief, 
But  Iiere  tlie  tortured  body  nndd  relief; 
For  see  where  yonder  fierce  Arachnd  shapes 
Her  subtile  gin,  that  not  a  fly  escapes ! 
There  Physic  filb  the  space,  and  far  around, 
Pile  above  pile,  her  learned  works  abound  : 
Glorious  their  aim — to  ease  the  labouring  heart ; 
To  war  with  deatli,  ^nd  stop  his  flying  dart; 
To  trace  the  source  wlience  the  fierce  contest  grew, 
And  life's  short  lease  on  easier  terms  renew  ; 
To  calm  the  frenzy  of  the  burning  brain  ; 
To  heal  the  tortures  of  imploring  pain ; 
Or,  when  more  powerful  ills  all  efforts  brave, 
To  ease  the  victim  no  device  can  save, 
And  smooth  the  stormy  passage  to  the  grave. 

Bat  ma9,  who  knows  no  good  unmiz'd  and  pore. 
Oft  finds  a  poison  where  he  sought  a  cure ; 
For  grave  deceivers  lodge  their  labours  here. 
And  cloud  the  science  Uicy  pretend  to  clear : 
Scourges  for  sin,  ibe  solemn  tribe  are  sent ; 
like  fire  and  storms,  they  call  us  to  repent ; 
Bat  storms  subside,  and  fires  forget  to  rage, 
T%«te  are  eternal  scourges  of  the  age : 
T  is  not  enough  that  each  terrific  hand 
Spreads  desolation  round  ti  gniity  land ; 
Biut,  train *d  to  ill,  and  hardenM  by  its  crimes. 
Their  pen  relentless  kills  through  future  titnes. 
Say  ye,  who  search  those  records  of  the  dead, 
Who  read  huge  works,  to  boast  what  ye  have  read ; 
Can  all  the  real  knowledge  ye  possess. 
Or  those  (if  such  there  are)  who  more  than  guess, 
Atone  for  each  impostor's  wild  mistakes. 
And  mend  the  blunders  pride  and  folly  makes  7 

What  thought  so  wild,  what  airy  dream  so  Kght, 
Tliat  will  not  prompt  a  theorist  to  write  7 
What  art  so  prevalent,  what  proof  so  strong. 
That  will  convince  him  h»  attempt  is  wrong  7    ^ 
One  in  the  ■<Jids  finds  each  lurking  ill. 
Nor  grants  the  passive  fluids  power  to  kill : 
A  learned  friend  some  subtler  reason  brings 
Absolves  the  channels,  but  condemns  their  springs : 
The  subtile  nerves,  that  shun  the  doctor's  eye. 
Escape  no  more  his  subtler  theory ; 
The  vital  heat,  that  warms  the  labouring  heart, 
Lends  a  fair  system  to  these  sons  of  art; 
The  vital  air,  a  pure  and  subtile  stream. 
Serves  a  foundation  for  an  airy  schertie. 
Assists  the  doctor,  and  supports  his  dream. 
Some  have  their  favourite  ills,  and  each  disease 
Is  but  a  younger  branch  that  kills  from  these  : 
One  to  the  gout  contracts  all  human  pain. 
He  views  it  raging  in  the  frantic  brain ; 
Pmds  it  in  fevers  all  his  efforts  mar, 
And  sees  it  lurking  in  the  cold  catarrh  : 
Bilious  by  some,  by  others  nervous  seen. 
Rage  the  fantastic  demons  of  tlie  spleen ; 
And  every  symptom  of  the  strange  disease 
With  every  system  of  Uie  sage  agrees. 
4»  F 


Ye  frigid  tribe,  on  whom  I  wasted  lon^ 

The  tedious  hours,  and  ne'er  indulged  m  song ; 

Ye  first  seducers  of  my  easy  heart, 

W^ho  promised  knowledge  ye  could  not  impart; 

Ye  dull  deluders,  truth's  destructive  foes ; 

Ye  sons  of  fiction,  clad  in  stupid  prose; 

Ye  treacherous  leaders,  who,  yourselves  in  doubt. 

Light  up  false  fires,  and  send  us  far  about ; — 

Still  may  yon  spider  round  your  pa^es  spin, 

Subtile  and  alow,  her  emblematic  gm ! 

Buried  in  dust  and  lost  in  silence,  dwell, 

Most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  friends — farewell ! 

Near  tlicse,  and  where  the  setting  sun  displays. 
Through  tTic  dim  window,  his  departing  rays, 
And  gilds  yon  columns,  there,  on  either  side. 
The  huge  abridgements  of  the  law  abide ; 
Fruitful  as  vice  the  dread  correctors  stand. 
And  spread  tlieir  guardian  terrors  round  the  land 
Yet,  OS  the  best  tliat  human  care  can  do. 
Is  mix'd  with  error,  oft  with  evil  too, 
Skiird  in  deceit,  and  practised  to  evade. 
Knaves  stand  secure,  for  whom  these  laws  were 

made; 
And  justice  vainlj^  each  expedient  tries. 
While  art  eludes  it,  or  while  power  defies. 
**  Ah !  happy  age,"  the  youthful  poet  sings, 
^  When  the  free  nations  knew  not  laws  nor  kings ; 
When  all  were  blens'd  to  share  a  common  store. 
And  none  were  proud  of  wealth,  for  none  were  poor ; 
No  wars  nor  tumults  vex'd  eadi  still  domain. 
No  thirst  of  empire,  no  desire  of  gain ; 
No  proud  ^reat  man,  nor  one  who  would  be  great. 
Drove  modest  merit  from  its  proper  state ; 
Nor  into  distant  climes  would  avarice  roam. 
To  fetch  delights  for  luxury  at  home : 
Bound  by  no  ties  which  kept  the  soul  in  awe. 
They  dwelt  at  liberty,  and  love  was  law  !" 

**  Mistaken  youth  t  each  nation  first  was  rude, 
Ekich  man  a  cheerless  son  of  solitude, 
To  whom  no  joys  of  social  life  were  known. 
None  felt  a  care  that  was  not  all  his  own  ; 
Or  in  some  languid  clime  his  abject  soul 
Bow'd  to  a  little  tyrant's  stern  control ; 
A  slave,  with  slaves  his  monarch's  throne  he  raised, 
And  in  rude  song  hts  ruder  idol  praised  : 
The  meaner  cares  of  life  were  all  he  knew ; 
Bounded  his  pleasures,  and  his  wishes  few : 
But  when  by  slow  degrees  the  Arls  arose. 
And  Science  waken'd  from  her  long  repose ; 
When  Commerce,  rising  from  the  bed  of  ease, 
Ran  round  the  land,  and  pointed  to  the  seas ; 
When  Emulation,  bom  with  jealous  eye ; 
And  Avarice,  lent  their  spurs  to  industry , 
Then  one  by  one  the  numerous  laws  were  made, 
Those  to  control,  and  these  to  succour  trade ; 
To  curb  the  insolence  of  rude  command, 
To  snatch  the  victim  fVom  the  usurer's  hand ; 
To  awe  the  bold,  to  yield  the  wrong'd  redress, 
And  feed  the  poor  with  Luxury's  excess." 

Like   some   vast  flood,  unbounded,  fierce,   aud 
strong, 
His  nature  leads  ungorcm'd  man  along ; 
Tjike  mighty  bulwarks  made  to  stem  that  tide, 
The  laws  are  form'd  and  placed  on  ev'ry  side : 
Whene'er  it  breaks  the  bc>unds  hy  these  decreed. 
New  statutes  rise,  and  stronger  laws  succeed ; 
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More  and  more  gentle  grows  the  dying  stream, 
More  and  more  strong  the  rising  bulwarks  seem ; 
Till,  like  a  miner  workin^^  sure  and  slow, 
Luxury  creeps  on,  and  ruins  all  below : 
The  basis  sinks,  the  ample  piles  decay ; 
The  stately  fabric  shakes  and  falls  away  ; 
Primeval  want  and  ignorance  come  on, 
But  freedom,  that  exalts  the  savage  state,  is  gone. 

Next,  HisTORT  ranks; — there  full  in  front  she  lies« 
And  every  nation  her  dread  tale  supplies ; 
Yet  History  has  her  doubts,  and  every  age 
With  sceptic  queries  marks  the  passing  page ; 
Records  of  old  nor  later  date  are  clear, 
Too  distant  those,  and  these  are  placed  too  near ; 
There  time  conceals  the  objects  from  our  view, 
Here  our  own  passions  and  a  writer's  too : 
Yet,  in  these  volumes,  see  how  states  arose ! 
Guarded  by  virtue  from  surrounding  foes ; 
Their  virtue  lost,  and  of  their  triumphs  vain, 
Lo  !  how  they  sunk  to  slavery  again ! 
Satiate  with  power,  of  fame  and  wealth  possessed, 
A  nation  grows  too  glorious  to  be  blessed ; 
Conspicuous  made,  she  stands  the  mark  of  all. 
And  foes  join  foes  to  triumph  in  her  &1L 

Thus  speaks  the  page  that  paints  ambition*s  race. 
The  monarch's  pride,  his  glory,  his  disgrace ; 
The  headlong  course,  that  madd'ning  heroes  run. 
How  soon  triumphant,  and  how  soon  undone ; 
How  slaves,  tum*d  tyrants,  offer  crowns  to  sale, 
And  each  fiLll'n  nation's  melancholy  tale. 

Lo !  where  of  late  the  book  of  Martyrs  stood. 
Old  pious  tracts,  and  Bibles  bound  in  wood ; 
There,  such  the  taste  of  this  degenerate  age. 
Stand  the  profane  delusiohs  of  the  Stage  :  ' 

Yet  virtue  owns  the  Tragic  Muse  a  friend. 
Fable  her  means,  morality  her  end ;  . 
For  this  she  rules  all  passions  in  their  turns. 
And  now  the  bosom  bleeds,  and  now  it  bums ; 
Pity  with  weeping  eye  surveys  her  bowl, 
Her  an^er  swells,  her  terror  chills  the  soul ; 
She  makes  the  vile  to  virtue  yield  applause. 
And  own  her  sceptre  while  they  break  her  laws ; 
For  vice  in  others  is  abhorred  by  all. 
And  villains  triumph  where  the  worthless  fall. 

Not  thus  her  sister  Comedy  prevails. 
Who  shobts  at  folly,  for  her  arrow  fails ; 
Folly,  by  dulness  arm*d,  eludes  the  wound, 
And  harmless  sees  the  feather'd  shafU  rebound ; 
Unhurt  she  stands,  applauds  the  archer's  skill, 
Laughs  at  her  malice,  and  is  folly  still. 
Yet  well  the  Muse  portrays,  in  fancied  scenes. 
What  pride  will  stoop  to,  what  profession  means ; 
How  formal  fools  the  farce  of  state  applaud ; 
How  caution  watches  at  the  lips  of  fraud : 
The  wordy  variance  of  domestic  life ; 
The  tyrant  husband,  the  retorting  wife ; 
The  snares  for  innocenee,  the  lie  of  trade, 
And  the  smooth  tongue's  habitual  masquerade. 

With  her  the  virtues  too  obtain  a  place. 
Each  gentle  passion,  each  beoominsr  (P'ace ; 
The  social  joy  in  life's  securer  road. 
Its  easy  pleasure,  its  substantial  good ; 
The  happy  thought  that  conscious  virtue  gives, 
4nd  all  tliat  ought  to  live,  and  ail  that  lives. 


But  who  are  these  ?  Methinks  a  noble  mien 
And  awful  grandeur  in  their  form  are  seen, 
Now  in  disgrace :  what  though  by  time  is  spread 
Polluting  dust  o'er  every  reverend  head ; 
What  though  beneath  yon  gilded  tribe  they  lia 
And  dull  observers  pass  insulting  by  : 
Forbid  it  shame,  forbid  it  decent  awe 
What  seems  so  grave,  should  not  attention  Htaw  ! 
Come,  let  us  then  with  reverend  step  advance. 
And  greet — the  ancient  worthies  of  Romance. 

Hence,  ye  profane !  I  feel  a  former  dread, 
A  thousand  visions  float  around  my  head ; 
Hark  !  hollow  blasts  through  empty  courts  resound. 
And  shadowy  forms  with  staring  eyes  stalk  round ; 
See !  moats  and  bridges,  walls  and  castles  rise. 
Ghosts,  fairies,  demons,  dance  before  your  eyes ; 
Lo  !  magic  verse  inscribe  on  golden  gate. 
And  bloody  hand  that  beckons  on  to  tiite : — 
**  And  who  art  thou,  thou  little  page,  unfold  7 
Say,  doth  thy  lord  my  Claribel  withhold  7 
Go  tell  him  straight,  Sir  Knight,'thou  must  resign 
The  captive  queen ; — for  Claribel  is  mine." 
Away  he  6ies ;  and  now  for  bloody  deeds. 
Black  suits  of  armour,  masks,  and  foaming  steeds  ; 
The  giant  falls ;  his  recreant  throat  I  seize. 
And  from  his  corslet  take  the  massy  keys : — 
Dukes,  lords,  and  knights  in  long  procession  more» 
Released  from  bondage  with  my  virgin  love : — 
She  comes !  she  comes !  in  all  the  charms  of  yooth, 
Unequall'd  love  and  unsuspected  truth ! 

Ah !  happy  be  who  thus,  in  magic  themes, 
O'er  worlds  bewitch'd,  in  early  rapture  dreams. 
Where  wild  Enchantment  waves  her  potent  wand. 
And  Fancy's  beauties  fill  her  fairy  land ; 
Where  doubtful  objects  strange  desires  excite. 
And  Fear  and  Ignorance  afford  delight 

But  lost,  for  ever  lost,  to  me  these  joys, 
Wliicb  Reason  scatters,  and  which  Time  destroji  • 
Too  dearly  bought :  maturer  judgment  calls 
My  busied  muid  from  tales  and  madrigals ; 
My  doughty  giants  all  are  slain  or  Bed, 
And  all  my  knights  blue,  green,  and  yellow,  dead ! 
No  more  the  midnight  fairy  tribe  I  view. 
All  in  the  merry  moonshine  tippling  dew ; 
E'en  the  last  lingering  fiction  of  the  brain. 
The  church.yard  ghost,  is  now  at  rest  again ; 
And  all  thtse  wayward  wanderings  of  my  youth 
Fly  Reason's  power,  and  shun  the  light  of  truth. 

With  fiction  then  does  real  joy  reside. 
And  is  our  reason  the  delusive  guide  7 
Is  it  then  right  to  dream  the  syrens  sing  7 
Or  mount  enraptured  on  the  dragon's  wing  7 
No,  *t  is  the  infant  mind,  to  care  unknown. 
That  makes  th'  imagined  paradise  its  own ; 
Soon  as  reflections  in  the  bosom  rise. 
Light  slumbers  vanish  from  the  clouded  eyes : 
The  tear  and  smile  that  once  together  rose. 
Are  then  divorced ;  the  head  and  heart  are  foes : 
Enchantment  bovirs  to  Wisdom's  serious  plan, 
And  pain  and  prudence  make  and  mar  the  man. 

While  thus  of  power  and  fanoied  empire  vain. 
With  various  thoucrhts  my  mind  I  entertain ; 
While  books  my  riaves,  with  tyrant  hand  I  sciie. 
Pleased  with  the  pride  that  will  not  let  them  please 
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Sudden  I  find  terrific  thoucfhu  arisen 
And  sympathetic  sorrow  fills  my  eyes ; 
For  lo !  while  yet  my  heart  admits  the  woand, 
I  see  the  Cainc  army,  ranged  around. 

Foes  to  our  race !  if  ever  ye  have  knqwn 
A  fether's  fears  for  ofispring  of  your  own — 
If  ever,  smiling  o*er  a  lucky  line, 
Ye  thought  the  sudden  sentiment  divine, 
Then  paused  and  doubted,  and  then,  tired  of  doubt. 
With  rage  as  sudden,  dashM  the  stanza  out ; — 
If^  after  fearing  much  and  pausing  long. 
Ye  ventnrM  on  the  world  your  laboured  song, 
And  fivm  the  crusty  critics  of  those  days 
Implored  the  feeble  tribute  of  their  praise ; 
Remember  now  the  fears  that  moved  you  then, 
And,  spite  of  truth,  let  mercy  guide  your  pen. 

What  vent'rous  race  are  ours !  what  mighty  foes 
Lie  waiting  bU  around  them  tc  oppose ! 
What  treacherous  friends  betray  them  to  the  fight ! 
What  dangers  threaten  them  I — yet  still,they  write ; 
A  hapless  tribe !  tp  every  evil  bom, 
Whom  villains  hate,  and  fools  afiect  to  scorn : 
Strangers  they  come  amid  a  world  of  wo, 
And  taste  the  largest  portion  ere  they  gb. 

Pensive  I  spoke,  and  cast  mine  eyes  around  ; 
The  roof,  methought,  returned  a  solemn  sound ; 
Elach  column  seem*d  to  shake,  and  clouds,  like 

smoke. 
From  dusty  piles  and  ancient  volumes  broke ; 
Gathering  above,  like  mists  condensed  they  seem, 
Exhaled  m  summer  from  the  rushy  stream ; 
Like  flowing  robes  they  now  appear,  and  twine 
Round  the  large  members  of  a  form  divine ; 
His  silver  beard,  that  swept  his  aged  breast. 
His  piercing  eye,  that  inward  light  ezpressM, 
Were  seen, — but  clouds  apd  darkness  veil'd  the  rest. 
Fear  chiU'd  my  heart :  to  one  of  mortal  race 
How  awfiil  seem*d  the  Genius  of  the  place! 
So  in  Cimmerian  shores,  Ulysses  saw 
His  parent-shade,  and  shrunk  in  pious  awe ; 
Like  him  I  stood,  and  wrapt  in  thought  profound, 
Wben  firom  the  pitying  power  broke  forth  a  solemn 

sound : —  ^ 

**  Care  lives  with  all ;  no  rules,  no  precepts  save 
The  wise  fit)m  wo,  no  fortitude  the  brave ; 
Grief  is  to  man  as  certain  as  the  grave : 
Tempests  and  storms  in  life's  whole  progress  rise. 
And  hope  shines  dimly  through  overclouded  skies ; 
Some  drops  of  comfort  on  the  favourM  fall, 
But  showers  of  sorrow  are  the  k>t  of  aZ2  .* 
Partial  to  talents,  then  shall  Heaven  withdraw 
Th*  afflicting  rod,  or  break  the  general  law  ? 
Shall  he  who  soars,  inspired  by  fefUer  views, 
Life's  little  cares  and  little  pains  refuse  7 
Shall  be  not  rather  feel  a  double  share 
Of  mortal  wo,  wheh  doubly  amtM  to  bear  7 

**  Hard  is  his  fate  who  builds  his  peace  of  mind 
On  the  precarious  mercy  of  mankind ; 
Who  hopes  for  wild  and  visionary  things. 
And  mounts  o*er  unknown  seas  with  venfrous 

wings: 
Bat  as,  of  various  evils  that  befal 
The  human  race,  some  portion  goes  to  all^ 
To  hini  perhaps  the  milder  lot 's  assign*d. 
Who  fiseb  his  consolation  in  his  mind; 


And,^ock*d  within  his  bosom,  bears  about 
A  mental  charm  for  every  care  without         ^ 
E'en  in  the  pongs  of  each  domestic  gricf^ 
Or  health  or  vigorous  hope  affords  relief; 
And  every  wound  the  tortured  bosom  feels, 
Or  virtue  bears,  or  some  preserver  heals ; 
Some  generous  friend,  of  ample  power  posscss'd; 
Some  feeling  heart,  that  bleeds  for  the  distress'd ; 
Some  breast  that  glows  with  virtues  all  divine ; 
Some  noble  Rutland,  Misery's  friend  and  tliine. 

*^  Nor  say,  the  Muse's  song,  the  Poet's  pen. 
Merit  the  scorn  they  meet  from  little  men. 
With  cautious  freedom  if  the  numbers  flow. 
Not  wildly  high,  nor  pitifully  low  ; 
If  vice  alon^  their  honest  aims  oppose. 
Why  so  ashamed  their  friends,  so  loud  their  foes  7 
Happy  for  men  in  every  age  and  clime, 
If'ali  the  sons  of  vision  dealt  in  rhyme. 
Go  on  then.  Son  of  Vision !  still  pursue 
Thy  airy  dreams ;  the  world  is  dreaming  too. 
Ambition's  lofly  views,  the  pomp  of  state. 
The  pride  of  wealth,  the  splendour  of  the  grdat, 
Stripp'd  of  their  mask,  their  cares  and  troubles 

known, 
Are  virions  far  less  happy  than  thy  own ; 
Go  on !  and,  while  the  sons  of  care  complain, 
Be  wisely  gay  and  innocently  vain  : 
While  serious  souls  are  by  their  fears  undone. 
Blow  sportive  bladders  in  the  beamy  sun. 
And  call  them  worlds !  and  bid  the  greatest  show 
More  radiant  colours  to  their  worlds  below  : 
Then,  as  they  break,  the  slaves  of  care  reprove, 
And  tell  them.  Such  are  all  the  toys  they  love." 
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E  quibui.  hi  yncoas  implont  s^rraonibui  aures. 
Hi  narrate  (crunt  alio :  Menraraque  fieti 
Creaeit,  et  aoditii  aKqukI  noTos  arfjieit  auctor : 
lllie  Credoiiua,  illio  tamerarins  Erior. 
Vanaqae  Lntiiia  etU  oonitamatiqoe  Timores, 
Beditioque  reeeot,  dubioque  anetore  Susurri. 

OVID»  MtUmmph.  lib.  xU. 


This  not  a  time  favourable  to  poetical  Composition: 
and  why — Newspapers  Enemies  to  Literature, 
and  their  general  Influence — Their  Numbers — 
The  Sunday  Monitor — Their  general  Character 
— ^Their  Efifect  upon  Individuals — ^upon  Society 
— in  the  Country  —  The  Village  Freeholder — 
What  kind  of  Composition  a  Newspaper  is ;  and 
the  Amusement  it  affords — Of  what  Parts  it  is 
chiefly  composed — Articles  of  Intelligence :  Ad- 
vertisements :  The  Stage :  Quacks  :  Puffing — 
The  Correspondents  to  a  Newspaper,  political 
and  poetical — Advice  to  the  latter—Conclusion. 


A  TiMK  like  this,  a  busy,  bustling  time. 
Suits  ill  with  writers,  very  ill.  with  rhyme : 
Unheard  we  sing,  when  party-rage  runs  strong, 
And  mightier  madness  checks  the  flowing  song 
Or,  should  we  force  the  peacefiil  Muse  to  wield 
Her  foeble  arm  amid  the  furious  field. 
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Where  party-pens  a  wordy  war  maintain, 
Poor  is  her  anger,  and  her  friendship  vain  i 
And  oil  the  foes  who  feel  her  sting,  combine, 
Till  serious  vengeance  pays  an  idle  line ; 
For  party-poeta  are  like  wasps,  who  dart 
Death  to  themselves,  and  to  their  foes  but  smart 

Hard  then  our  fate ;  if  general  themes  we  choose. 
Neglect  awaits  the  song,  and  chills  the  Muse ; 
Or  shall  we  sing  the  subject  of  the  day. 
To-morrow's  wonder  puffs  our  praise  away. 
More  blessM  the  bards  of  that  poetic  time, 
When  all  found  readers  who  could  find  a  rhyme ; 
Green  grew  the  bays  on  every  teeming  head, 
And  Gibber  was  enthroned,  and  Settle  read. 
Sing,  drooping  Muse,  the  cause  of  thy  decline ; 
Why  reign  no  more  the  once-triumphant  Nine  7 
Alas !  new  charms  the  wavering  may  gain, 
And  rival  sheets  the  reader's  eye  detain ; 
A  daily  swarm,  that  banish  every  Muse, 
Come  flying  forth,  and  mortals  call  them  Nkws  : 
For  these,  unread,  the  noblest  volume  lie ; 
For  these,  in  sheets  unsoil'd,  the  Muses  die ; 
Unbought,  unbless'd,  the  virgin  copies  wait 
In  vain  for  fame,  and  sink,  unseen,  to  fate. 

Since,  then,  the  town  forsakes  us  for  our  foes. 
The  smootlicst  numbers  for  the  harshest  prose ; 
Let  us,  with  generous  scorn,  the  taste  deride. 
And  sing  our  rivals  with  a  rival's  pride. 

Ye  gentle  poets  who  so  ofl  complain 
That  foul  neglect  is  all  your  labour's  gain ; 
That  pity  omy  checks  your  growing  spite 
To'erring  man,  and  prompts  you  still  to  write ; 
That  ^our  choice  works  on  humble  stalls  are  laid. 
Or  vamly  grace  the  windows  of  the  trade ; 
Be  ye  my  friends,  if  friendship  e'er  can  warm 
Those  rival  bosoms  whom  the  Muses  charm : 
Think  of  the  common  cause  wherein  we  go, 
liike  gallant  Greeks  against  the  Trojan  foe ; 
Nor  let  our  peevish  chief  his  leader  blame. 
Till,  crown'd  with  conquest,  we  regain  our  fame ; 
And  let  us  join  our  forces  to  subdue 
This  bold  assuming  but  sucoessful  crew. 

I  sing  of  News,  and  all  these  vapid  sheets 
The  rattling  hawker  vends  through  gaping  streets; 
Whate'cr  their  name,  whate'er  the  time  they  fly. 
Damp  fi-om  the  press  to  charm  the  reader's  eye ; 
For,  soon  as  morning  dawns  with  roseate  hue. 
The  Herald  of  the  morn  arises  too ; 
Post  after  Post  succeeds,  and,  all  day  long. 
Gazettes  and  Ledgers  awarm,  a  noisy  throng. 
When  evening  comes,  she  comes  with  all  her  train 
Of  Ledgers,  Chronicles,  and  Posts  again. 
Like  bats,  appearing,  when  the  sun  goes  down. 
From  holes  obscure  and  comers  of  uie  town. 
Of  all  tliese  triflers,  all  like  these,  I  write ; 
Oh  I  like  my  subject  could  ipy  song  delight. 
The  crowd  at  Lloyd's  one  poet's  name  should  raise. 
And  all  the  Alley  echo  to  his  praise. 

In  shoals  the  hours  their  constant  nurabeHs  bring, 
X/tke  insects  waking  to  th'  advancing  spring ; 
W4iich  take  their  rise  from  grubs  obscene  Uiat  lie 
In  bhallow  pools,  or  tbenoe  ascend  the  sky : 
Such  are  these  base  ephemera,  so  born 
To  die  before  the  next  revolving  mom. 


I     Yet  thus  thty  differ:  insecUtribca are  lost 
I  In  the  first  visit  of  a  winter's  ftoni ; 
While  these  remain,  a  buse  but  C4»nutant  breed. 
Whose  swarming  sons  their  shortlived  sires  so^ 

ceed; 
>  No  changing  season  makes  their  number  less, 
Nor  Sunday  shines  a  sabbath  on  the  press ! 

Then  lo !  the  sainted  Monitor  is  born, 
Whose  pious  face  some  sacred  texts  adom : 
As  artful  sinners  cloak  the  secret  sin, 
To  veil  with  seeming  ^-race  the  guile  within  ; 
So  Moral  Essays  on  his  front  appear. 
But  all  is  carnal  business  in  the  rear  ; 
The  frcsh-coin'd  lie,  the  secret  whispcr'd  last. 
And  all  the  gleanings  of  the  six  days  past 

With  these  retired,  through  half  the  Sabbath-da./, 
The  London-lounger  yawns  his  hours  away  : 
Not  so,  my  little  flock  I  your  preaclicr  fly. 
Nor  waste  the  time  no  worldly  wealth  can  buy  ; 
But  let  tlie  decent  maid  and  sober  clown 
Pray  for  these  idlers  of  the  sinful  town : 
This  day,  at  least,  on  nobler  themes  bestow. 
Nor  give  to  Woodfall,  or  the  wofid  below. 

But,  Sunday  poss'd,  what  numbers  flourish  then. 
What  wondrous  labours  of  the  press  and  pen ! 
Diumal  most,  some  Uirice  each  week  affords. 
Some  only  once, — O  avarice  of  words ! 
When  thousand  starving  minds  ^uch  manna  seek,* 
To  drop  the  precious  food  but  once  a  week. 

Endless  it  were  to  sing  the  powers  of  all. 
Their  names,  their  numbers ;  how  they  rise  and  fall: 
Like  baneful  herbs  the  gazer's  eye  they  seise. 
Rush  to  tlie  head,  and  poison  where  they  please : 
Like  idle  flies,  a  Laisy,  buzzing  train. 
They  drop  their  maggots  in  the  trifle's  brain  : 
That  genial  soil  receives  the  fmrtful  store. 
And  there  they  grow,  and  breed  a  thousand  more. 

Now  beiheir  arts  displayed,  how  first  they  choose 
A  cause  and  party,  as  tlie  bard  his  muse ; 
Inspired  by  these,  with  clamorous  zeal  they  cry. 
And  through  the  town  their  dreams  and  omens  fly : 
So  the  Sibylline  leaves  were  Blown  about,! 
Disjointed  scraps  of  fate  involved  in  doubt ; 
So  idle  /Ireams,  the  journals  of  the  night. 
Are  right  and  wrong  by  turns,  and  mingle  wron^ 

with  right — 
Some  champions  for  the  righta  that  prop  tlie  crown. 
Some  sturdy  patriots,  sworn  to  pull  them  down  ;  ' 
Some  neutral  powers,  with  secret  forces  fraught. 
Wishing  for  war,  but  willing  to  be  bought : 
While  some  to  every  side  ai^  party  go. 
Shift  every  friend,  and  join  v  ith  every  foe ; 
liike  sturdy  rogues  in  privateers,  they  strike 
This  side  and  th»t,  the  foes  of  both  alike ; 
A  traitor-crew,  who  tlirive  in  troubled  times, 
Fear'd  for  their  force,  and  courted  for  their  crimes. 

Chief  to  Uie  prosperous  side  the  numbers  sail. 
Fickle  and  false,  they  veer  with  every  gale ; 
As  birds  tliat  migrate  from  a  freezing  shore. 
In  search  of  warmer  climes,  come  skimming  o*er« 


•The  Manna  of  the  Dnr— <3REKlf  8  Sp{een. 
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Some  bold  adventurers  first  prepare  to  try 
The  doubtful  sunshine  of  the  distant  uky ; 
But  soon  the  growing  Sumnier*8  certuin  sun 
Wins  more  and  more,  till  all  at  last  are  won : 
So,  on  the  early  prospect  of  disgrace, 
Fly  in  vast  troops  this  apprehensive  race ; 
Instinctive  tribes !  their  failing  food  they  dread, 
And  buy,  wHh  timely  change,  their  fbture  bread. 

Soch  are  our  gdidea :  how  many  a  peaceful  head, 
Bom  to  be  still,  have  they  to  wrangling  led ! 
How  many  an  honest  zealot,  stolen  from  trade, 
And  factious  tools  of  pious  pastors  made ! 
With  clews  like  these,  th^  tread  the  maxe  of  state. 
These  oracles  explore,  to  loam  our  fate ; 
Pleased  with  the  guides  who  can  so  well  deceive, 
Who  cannot  lie  so  fast  as  they  believe. 

on  lend  I,  loth,  to  some  sage  friend  an  ear 
(For  we  who  will  not  speak  are  dqomM  to  hear) ; 
While  he,  bewildered,  tt-lls  his  anxious  thought,    , 
Infectious  fear  from  tainted  scribblers  caught. 
Or  idiot  hope ;  for  each  his  mind  assails. 
As  Lloyd's  court-light  or  Slockdale*s  gloom  prevails. 
Yet  stand  I  patient  wh^ie  but  one  decUims, 
Or  gives  dull  comments  on  the  speech  be  maims : 
But  oh  !  ye  Muses,  keep  your  votary^  feet 
From  tavem^haonts  where  politicians  meet ; 
Where  rector,  doctor,  and  attorney  pause. 
First  on  each  parish,  then  each  public  -cause : 
Indited  roads  and  rates  that  still  increase ; 
The  murmuring  poor,  who  Will  not  fast  in  peace ; 
Election-aeal  ami  friendship,  since  declined ; 
A  tax  commuted,  or  a  tithe  in  kind ; 
The  Dutch  and -Germans  kindling  info  strife ; 
Dull  port  and  poachers  vile !  the  serious  ills  of  life. 

Here  comes  the  neighbouring  justice,  pleased  to 
guide 
His  little  club,  and  in  the  chair  preside. 
In  private  business  his  commands  prevail. 
On  public  themes  his  reasoning  turns  the  scale ; 
Assenting  silence  soothes  his  happy  oar, 
And,  in  or  out,  his  party  triumphs  here. 

Nor  here  th'  infectious  rage  for  party  stops. 
But  fiits  along  from  palaces  to  shops ; 
Our  weekly  journals  o*er  the  land  abound. 
And  spread  their  plague  and  influenzas  round  ^ 
The  village,  too,  the  peaceful,  pleasant  plain,. 
Breeds  the  Whig.fermer  and  the  Tory  swain ; 
Brookes*  and  St  Albans'  boasts  not,  but,  instead. 
Stares  the  Red  Ram,  and  swings  the  Rodney^s 

Head:— 
Hither,  with  all  a  patriot's  care,  comes  he 
Who  owns  the  little  hut  that  makes  him  free  y 
Whoee  yearly  forty  shillings  buy  the  smile 
Of  mightier  men,  and  never  waste  the  while ; 
Who  feels  his  freehold's  worth,  and  looks  elate, 
A  little  prop  and  pillar  of  the  state. 

Here  he  delights  the  weekly  news  to  con. 
And  mini^le  comments  as  he  blunders  on ; 
To  swallow  all  their  varying  authors  teach. 
To  spell  a  title,  and  confound  a  speech  : 
Till  with  a  muddled  mind  he  quits  the  news, 
And  clairoa  his  nation's  liccnne  to  abuse ; 
Then  joins  the  cry,  **  That  all  the  courtly  race 
Are  venal  c  'ndidates  for  power  and  place ;" 


Yet  feels  some  joy,  amid  the  general  vice. 
That  his  own  vote  will  bring  its  wonted  price. 

These  arc  the  i|ls  the  teeming  press  supplies. 
The  pois'nous  springs  from  iearning's^untain  rise ; 
Not  there  the  wise  alone  their  entrance  find. 
Imparting  useful  light  to  mortals  blind ; 
But,  blind  themselves,  these  erring  guides  bold  out 
Alluring  lights,  to  lead  us  far  about ; 
Screen'd  by  such  means,  here  Scandal  whets  her 

quiU, 
Here  Slander  shoots  unseen,  whene'er  she  will ; 
Here  Fraud  and  Falsehood  lab9«r  to  deceive. 
And  Folly  aids  them  both,  impatient  to  believe. 

Such,  sons  of  Britain !  are  the  guides  ye  trast ; 
So  wise  tlieir  counsel,  their  reports  so  lust : — 
Yet,  though  we  cannot  call  their  morals  pure. 
Their  judgment  nice,  or  their  decisions  sure, 
Merit  they  have  to  mightier  works  unknown, 
A  style,*  a  manner,  and  a  fate  their  own. 

We,  who  for  longer  fame  with  labour  strive. 
Arc  pain'd  to  keep  our  sickly  works  aliVe ; 
Studious  we  toil,  with  patient  care  refine, 
Nor  let  our  love  protect  one  languid  line. 
Severe  ourselves,  at  last  our  works  appear. 
When,  ah !  we  find  our  readers  more  severe ; 
For  after  all  our  care  and  pains,  how  few 
Acquire  applause,  or  keep  it  if  they  do  I — 

Not  so  these  sheets,  ordain'd  to  happier  fate. 
Praised  through  their  day,  and  but  that  day  their 

date; 
Their  careless  authors  only  strive  to  join 
As  many  words,  as  make  an  eveti  line ;  * 
As  many  lines,  as  fill  a  row  complete ;    ' 
As  many  rows,  as  fbraish  up  a  sheet ; 
From  side  to  side,  with  ready  types  they  mn. 
The  measure 's  ended,  and  the  work  b  done ; 
Oh,  bora  with  case,  how  envied  and  how  blest ! 
Your  fate  to-day  and  your  to-morrow's  rest. 
To  you  all  readers  turn,  and  they  can  look 
Pleased  on  a  paper,  who  abhor  a  book ; 
Those,  who  ne'er  deign'd  their  Bible  to  peruve. 
Would  think  it  hard  to  be  denied  their  news ; 
Sinners  and  saints,  the  wisest  with  the  weak. 
Here  mingle  tastes,  and  one  Amusement  seek ; 
This,  like  the  public  inn,  provides  a  treat, 
Where  (»ch  promiscuous  guest  sits  down  to  cat; 
And  such  this  mental  food,  as  we  may  call 
Something  lo  all  men,  and  to  'some  men  all. 

Next,  \n  what  rare  production  shall  we  trace 
Such  vatioun  vuhjects  in  so  small  a  space  7 
As  the  first  ship  upon  the  waters  bore 
Incongraous  kinds  who  never  met  before ; 
Or  as  some  curious  virtuoso  joins. 
In  one  small  room,  moths,  minerals,  and  coins. 
Birds,  beasits,  and  fishes ;  nor  refuses  place 
To  serpents,  toads,  and  all  the  reptile  race  ; 
So  here,  compressM  within  a  single  sheet, 
Great  things  and  small,  tlie  mean  and  mighty  meet  • 
Tis  this  which  makes  all  Europe's  buFiness  known, 
Yet  here  a  private  roan  may  place  his  own ; 

*  How  nwnr  hoai»  brine  •hoot  Um  djijr, 
Huw  many  days  will  furnish  up  the  year, 
.How  many  years  a  mortal  mnn  may  IKe.  ete. 
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And,  where  he  reads  of  Lords  and  Commons,  he 
May  tell  their  honours  that  he  sells  rappee. 

Add  next  th*  amusement  which  the  motlej  page 
Affords  to  either  sex  and  every  age  : 
Lo !  where  it  comes  before  the  cheerful  fire, — 
Damps  from  the  press  in  smoky  curls  aspire 
(As  from  the  earth  the  sun  exhales  the  dew), 
Ere  we  can  read  the  wonders  that  ensue : 
Then  eager  every  eye  surveys  the  part, 
That  brings  its  nvourite  subject  to  the  heart ; 
Grave  politicians  look  for  facts  alone, 
And  gravely  add  conjectures  of  their  own  : 
The  sprightly  nymph,  who  never  broke  her  rest 
For  tottering  crowns,  or  mighty  lands  oppress'd. 
Finds  broils  and  battles,  but  neglects  them  all 
For  songs  and  suits,  a  birth-day  or  a  ball : 
The  keen  warm  man  o*erlook8  each  idle  tale 
For  "*  Money  *s  wanted,**  and  «*  Estates  on  Sale  ;** 
While  some  with  equal  minds  to  all  attend. 
Pleased  with  each  part,  and  grieved  to  find  an  end. 

So  charm  the  News ;  but  we,  who,  far  firom  town. 
Wait  till  the  postman  brings  the  packet  down. 
Once  in  the  week,  a  vacant  dav  behold. 
And  stay  for  tidings,  till  they  to  three  days  old : 
That  day  arrives ;  no  welcome  post  appears. 
But  the  dull  mom  a  sullen  aspect  wears ; 
We  meet,  but  ah !  without  our  wonted  smile. 
To  talk  of  headaches,  and  complain  of  bile ; 
Sullen  we  ponder  o*er  a  dull  repast. 
Nor  feast  the  body  while  the  mind  must  &8t 

A  master-passion  is  the  love  of  news. 
Not  music  so  commands,  nor  so  the  Muse : 
Give  poets  claret,  they  grow  idle  soon ; 
Feed  the  musician,  and  he  *s  out  of  tune ; 
But  the  sick  mind,  of  this  disease  possessed. 
Flies  from  all  cure,  and  sickens  when  at  rest 
Now  sing,  my  Muse,  what  various  parts  ooropoee 
These  rival  sneets  of  politics  and  prose. 

First,  fh>m  each  brother's  hoard  a  part  they  draw, 
A  mutual  theft  that  never  fear*d  a  law ; 
Whate'er  they  gain,  to  each  man*s  portion  fall, 
And  read  it  onc^  you  read  it  through  them  all : 
For  this  their  runners  ramble  day  and  night. 
To  drag  each  lurking  deed  to  open  light ; 
For  daUy  bread  the  dirty  trade  they  ply. 
Coin  their  fresh  tales,  and  live  upon  the  lie : 
Like  bees  for  honey,  forth  for  news  they  spring, — 
Industrious  creatures !  ever  on  the  wing ; 
Home  to  their  several  cells  they  bear  thie  store, 
CuIlM  of  all  kinds,  then  roam  abroad  for  more. 
No  anxious  virgin  flies  to  **  tkir  Tweed-side  ;*' 
No  injured  husband  mourns  his  faithless  bride ;    - 
No  duel  dooms  the  fiery  youth  to  bleed ; 
But  through  the  town  transpires  each  vent'rous 
deed. 


Should  some  fair  frail-one  drive  her  prancing  pair 
Where  rival  peers  contend  to  please  the  fair ; 
When,  with  new  force,  she  aids  her  conquering 

eyes, 
And  beauty  decks,  with  all  that  beau^  buys ; 
Quickly  we  learn  whose  heart  her  influence  feels. 
Whose  acres  melt  before  her  glowing  wheels. 

To  these  a  thousand  idle  themes  succeed. 
Deeds  of  all  kinds,  and  comments  to  each  deed. 


Here  stocks,  the  state-barometers,  we  view. 
That  rise  or  fall,  by  causes  known  to  few ; 
Promotion's  ladder  who  goes  up  or  down ; 
Who  wed,  or  who  seduced,  amuse  the  town ; 
What  new-bom  heir  has  made  his  father  blest ; 
What  heir  exults,  his  father  now  at  rest ; 
That  ample  list  the  Tybum-herald  gives. 
And  each  known  knave  whb  still  for  Tyburn  livesL 

So  grows  the  work,  and  now  the  printer  tries 
His  powers  no  more,  but  leans  on  Ids  allies, 
When  k> !  the  advertising  tribe  succeed. 
Pay  to  be  read,  yet  find  but  few  will  read ; 
And  chief  th*  illustrious  race,  whose  xlrops  and  piUe 
Have  patent  powers  to  vanquish  human  ills : 
These,  with  their  cures,  a  constant  aid  remain, 
To  Mess  the  pale  composer's  fertile  brain ; 
Fertile  it  is,  but  still  the  noblest  soil 
Requires  some  pause,  some  intervals  from  toil ; 
And  they  at  least  a  certain  ease  obtain 
From  Katterfelto's  skill,  and  Graham's  glowing 
strain. 

I  too  must  aid,  and  pay  to  see  my  name 
Hung  in  these  dirty  avenues  to  fiime ; 
Nor  pay  in  vain,  if  aught  the  muse  has  seen 
And  sung,  could  make  their  avenues  more  dean ; 
Could  stop  one  slander  ere  it,  found  its  way. 
And  gave  to  public  scom  its  helpless  prey. 
By  the  same  aid,  the  Stage  invites  her  friends. 
And  kindly  tells  the  banquet  she  intends; 
Thither  from  real  life  the  many  run. 
With  Siddons  weep,  or  Uugh  with  Abingdi»n  * 
Pleased  in  fictitious  joy  or  grief|  to  see 
The  mimic  passion  with  their  own  agree ; 
To  steal  a  few  enchanted  hours  away 
From  care,  and  drop  the  curtain  on  the  day. 

But  who  can  steal  from  self)  that  wretched  wight, 
Whose  darling  work  is  tried  some  &tal  night  7 
Most  wretched  man !  when,  bane  to  every  bliss, 
He  hears  the  serpent-critic's  rising  hiss ; 
Then  groans  succeed :  not  traitors  on  the  wheel 
Can  feel  like  him,  or  have  such  pangs  to  feel. 
Nor  end  they  here :  next  day  he  reads  his  fall 
In  every  paper ;  critics  are  they  all ; 
He  sees  his  branded  name,  with  wild  affright. 
And  hears  again  the  cat-calls  of  the  night 

Such  hdp  the  stage  afibrds :  a  larger  speea 
Is  fill'd  by  PUFFS  and  all  the  puffing  race. 
Physic  had  once  alone  the  lofly  style. 
The  well-known  boast,  that  ceased  to  raise  a 
Now  all  the  province  of  that  tribe  invade. 
And  we  abound  in  quacks  of  every  trade. 


The  simple  barber,  once  an  honest  name, 
Cervantes  founded.  Fielding  raised  his  fame : 
Barber  no  more — a  gay  perfumer  comes. 
On  whose  soft  cheek  his  own  cosmetic  blooms ; 
H6re  he  appears,  each  simple  mind  to  move. 
And  advertises  beauty,  grace,  and  Ibve. 
— ^**Come,  faded  belles,  who  would  your  youth  re 

new. 
And  leam  the  wonders  of  Olympian  dew ; 
Restore  the  roses  that  begin  to  faint, 
Nor  think  oekstial  washes  vu!flrar  point ; 
Your  former  featuites,  airs,  and  c^ts  assume, 
i  Circassian  virtues,  with  Circassian  bio««m. 
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<~Cofne,  batter'd  beaux,  'whose  locks  are  tamM  to 

grey, 
And  crop  Discretion's  lyin^  badge  away ; 
Read  where  they  vend  these  smart  engaging  things, 
Theiie  6axcn  frontlets  with  elastic  springs ; 
No  female  eye  the  fair  deception  sees. 
Not  Natare*8  self  so  natural  as  these.** 

Such  are  their  arts,  but  not  confined  to  them, 
The  Mose  impartial  must  her  sons  condemn ; 
For  they,  degenerate !  join  the  vCnal  throng, 
And  puff  a  lazy  Pegasus  alon^ : 
More  guilty  these,  by  Nature  less  designed 
For  little  arts  thajt  suit  the  vulvar  kind : — 
That  barbers*  boys,  who  would  to  trade  advance, 
Wish  us  to  call  them,  smart  Friseurs  from  France ; 
That  he  who  builds  a  chop-house,  on  his  door 
Paints  "  The  true  old  original  Blue  Boar  !*' 

These  ore  the  arts  by  which  a  thousand  live. 
Where  Truth  may  smile,  and  Justice  may  forgive; 
But  when,  amid  this  rabble-rout,  we  find 
A  puffing  poet  to  his  honour  blind ; 
Who  silly  drops  quotations  all  about. 
Packet  or  Post,  and  pointa  their  merit  out ; 
Who  advertises  what  reviewers  say, 
With  sham  editions  every  second  day ; 
Who  dares  not  trust  his  praises  out  of  sight. 
But  hurries  into  &me  with  sU  his  might ; 
Although  the  verse  some  transient  praise  obtains, 
Contempt  is  all  the  anxious  poet  gains. 

Now  poffii  exhausted,  advertisements  past. 
Their  correspondents  stand  exposed  at  last; 
These  are  a  numerous  tribe,  to  &me  udluiowii. 
Who  for  the  public  good  forego  their  own; 
Who  volunteers  m  paper.war  engage. 
With  double  portion  of  their  party's  rage : 
Such  are  the  Bruti,  Decii,  who  appear 
Wooing  the  printer  for  admission  here ; 
Whose  generous  souls  can  condescend  to  pray 
For  leave  to  throw  their  precious  time  j&way. 

Oh !  cruel  Woodfiill !  when  a  patriot  draws 
His  grey.goose  quill  in  his  dear  country's  cause. 
To  vex  and  ntaul  a  ministerial  race. 
Can  thy  sterh  soul  refiise  the  champion  place  7 
Alas !  tboa  know'st  not  with  what  anxious  heart 
He  kmgs  h^s  best-Ioved  labours  to  impart ; 
How  he  has  sent  them  to  thy  brethren  round. 
And  still  the  same  unkind  reception  found : 
At  length  indignant  will  he  damn  the  state, 
Tom  to  his  trade,  and  leave  us  to  our  &te. 

These  Roman  souls,  like  Rome's  great  sons,  ore 
known 
To  live  in  cells  on  labours  of  their  own. 
Thus  Milo,  could  we  see  the  noble  Chief,  ' 
Feeds,  for  his  country*s  good,  on  legs  of  beef: 
Camillus  copies  deeds  for  sordid  pay. 
Yet  fights  the  public  battles  twice  a  day : 
E*en  now  the  godlike  Brutus  views  hb  score 
Scrotl'd  on  the  bar-board,  swinging  with  the  door ; 


Where,  tippling  punch,  grave  Cato*s  self  you'll  see, 
And  Atnor  PatruB  vending  smuggled  tea. 

Last  in  these  ranks,  and  least,  their  art*s  disgrace. 
Neglected  stand  the  Muses*  meanest  race ; 
Scnbblers  who  court  contempt,  whose  verse  the  eye 
Disdainful  views,  and  glances  swiftly  by : 
Thii  Poet's  Comer  is  the  place  they  choose, 
A  fatal  nursery  for  an  infant  Muse ; 
Unlike  that  comer  where  true  poets  lie, 
These  cannot  live,  and  they  shall  never  die ; 
Hapless  the  lad  whose  mind  such  dreams  invade, 
And  win  to  verse  the  talents  due  to  trade.  / 

Curb  then,  O  youth !  these  raptures  as  they  rise, 
Keep  down  the  evil  spirit  and  be  wise ; 
Follow  your  calling,  think  the  Muses  foes. 
Nor  lean  upon  the  pestle  and  compose. 

I  know  ypur  day-dreams,  and  I  know  the  snare 
Hid  in  your  flow*ry  path,  and  cry  *•  Beware." 
Thoughtless  of  ill,  and  to  the  future  blind, 
A  sudden  couplet  rushes  on  your  mind ; 
Here  you  may  nameless  prmi  your  idle  rhymes. 
And  read  ^our  first-bom  work  a  thousand  times ; 
Th'  infection  spreads,  your  couplet  ghiws  apace. 
Stanzas  to  Delia's  do?  or  Celia's  foce : 
You  take  a  name ;  Philander's  odes  are  seen. 
Printed,  and  praised,  in  every  magazine : 
Diarian  sa^es  greet  their  brother  sage. 
And  your  dark  pages  please  th'  enlighten'd  age^— > 
Alas !  what  years  you  thus  consume  in  vain. 
Ruled  by  this  wretched-bias  of  the  brain ! 

Go !  to  your  desks  and  counters  all  retum ; 
Your  sonnets  scatter,  your  acrostics  bum ; 
Trade,  and  be  rich ;  or,  should  your  careful  sires 
Bequeath  you  wealth !  indulge  the  nobler  fires : 
Shbuld  love  of  fame  your  youthful  heart  betray. 
Pursue  fair  fame,  but  in  a  glorious  way. 
Nor  in  the  idle  scenes  of  Fancy's  painting  stray. 

Of  all  the  good  that  mortal  men  pursue. 
The  Muse  has  least  to  give,  and  gives  to  few ; 
Lik9  some  coquettish  fair,  she  leads  us  on. 
With  smiles  and  hopes,  till  youth  and  peace  are 

gone; 
Then,  wed  for  life,  the  restless  wrangling  pair 

S»rget  how  constant  one,  and  one  how  fair ; 
eanwhile.  Ambition,  like  a  blooming  bride. 
Brings  power  and  wealth  to  grace  her  lover's  side ; 
And  though  she  smiles  not  with  such  flattering 

charms, 
The  brave  will  sooner  ^in  her  to  their  arms. 

Then  wed  to  her,  if  Virtue  tie  the  bands. 
Go  spread  your  country's  fiune  in  hostile  lands ; 
Her  court,  her  senate,  or  her  arms  adorn. 
And  let  her  foes  lament  that  ^u  were  bora : 
Or  weigh  her  laws,  their  ancient  rights  defend. 
Though  hosts  oppose,  be  theirs  and  Reason's  fViend 
Arm'd  with  strong  powers,  in  their  defence  engage 
And  rise  the  Thurlow  of  the  future  age. 
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The  many  left  Iier,  and  the  friendly  few^ 
If  never  colder,  yet  they  older  grew  ; 
Till,  unemploy'd,  she  felt  her  spirits  droop, 
And  took,  insidious  aid  !  th*  inspiriitg  cup; 
Grew  poor  ^nd  peevish  as  her  powers  decatyM, 
And  propp'dthe  tottering  frame  with  stronger  aid|^ 
Tlien  died ! — I  saw  our  careful  swains  convey. 
From  this  our  changeful  world  the  matron*s  clay^ 
Who  to  this  world,  at  least,  "with  equal  care. 
Brought  thorn  its  changes  good  and  iU  to  share. 

Now  to  this  grave  was  Roger  Cuff  conveyed, 
And  strong  resentment's  lingering  spirit  laid. 
Shipwreck'd  in  youth,  he  home  returned  and  found 
His  brethren  three— and  thrice  they  wishM  him 

drown'd. 
**  Is  this  a  landman's  love  ?    Be  certain  then, 
We  part  for  ever  !" — and  they  cried,  •*  Amerf!" 

His  words  were  truth's : — Some  forty  summers 
fled. 
His  brethren  died,  his  kin  supposed  him  dead 
Three  nepbeWs  these,. on^  sprightly  niece,  and  one. 
Less  near  in  blood — tbey  call'd  him  9urlp  John; 
He  work'd  in  woods  apart  from  all  his  kmd,- 
Fierce  were  his  looks  and  moody.  wa«  his  mind. 

F5r  home  the  Sailor  now  began  to  sigh : 
"  The  dogs  arc  dead,  and  I  'U  return  and  die ; 
When  all  I  have,  my  gains,  in  years  of  care. 
The  younger  Cuffs  with  kinider  souls  shall  share : — 
Yet  hold !  I'm  rich ; — with  one  consent  they'll  say, 
*  You're  welcome.  Uncle,  as  the  flowers  in  May.* 
No ;  I  '11  disguise  roe,  be  in  tatters  dress'd. 
And  best  befriend  the  lads  who 'treat  me  best" 

Now  all  h  14  4(indred, — neither  rich  nor  poor, — 
Kept  the  wolf  want  some  distance  from  the  do*r. 

In  piteous  plight  he  knock'd  at  George's  gate. 
And  begg*d  for  aid,  as  he  described  his  state : — 
But  stern  was  George ; — **  Let  them  who  had  thee 

strong, 
Ue]p  thee  to  drag  thy  weaken'd  frame  along  t 
To  us  a  stranger,  while  your  liqibn  would  move. 
From  us  depart  and  try  a  stranger's  love : — 
Ha !  dost  thou  murmur  ?" — for,  in  Roger's  throat, 
Was  **  Ra6cal !"  rising  with  disdainful  note. 

To  pious  James  he  then  his  prayer  address'd ; — 
**  Good  lack,"  quoth  James,  "thy  sorrows  pierce  my 

breast; 
And,  had  I  weal^  as  have  my  brethren  twain. 
One  board  should  feed  us  and  one  roof  contain : 
But  plead  I  will  thy  cause  and  I  will  pray : 
And  so  farewell !  Heaveh  help  thee  on  thy  way ! 
**  Scoundrel !"  said  Roger,  (but  apart ;)  and  told 
His  case  to  Peter; — Peter  too  was  cold  :-^ 
"  The  rates  are  high  ;  we  have  a-many  poor ; 
But  I  will  think,"  he  said,  and  shut  the  door. 

Then    the    gay    Niece    the    seeming    pauper 
press'd ; — 
"  Turn,  Nancy,  turn,  and  view  this  form  distress'd : 
Akin  to  thine  is  this  declining  frame, 
A.nd  this  poqr  beggar  claims  an  Uncle's  name." 

"  Avaunt !  begone !"  the  courteous  maiden  said, 
••  Thou  vile  impostor  !  Uncle  Rojrer's  dead  ; 
I  hate  thee,  beast ;  thy  look  my  spirit  shocks ! 
Oh  I  tliat  I  saw  thee  starving  in  the  stocks  I" 


"  My  jrcntio  niece !"  he  said — and  sought  the 

wood. — 
I  hunger,  fellow ;  prithee,  give  me  food  !" 

"  Give !  am  I  rich  ?     This  hatchet  take,  and  try 
Thy  proper  strength,  nor  give  those  limbs  the  lie ; 
Work,  iced  thyself,  to  thine  own  powers  appeal. 
Nor  whine  out  woes,  thine  own  right-hand  can  hcsil: 
And  while  that  hand  is  thine  and  thine  a  leg. 
Scorn  of  tlie  proud  or  of  the  base  to  beg." 

*•  Come,  surly  John,  thy  wealthy  kinsman  view," 
Old  Ro^er  said :— "  thy  words  are  brave  and  true; 
Come,  live  with  me  ;  we'll  vex  those  scoimdrcl-boys. 
And  that  prim   shrew  shall,  envying,  hear  our 

joys.— 
Tobacco's  glorious  fume  all  day  we'll  share. 
With  beef  and  brandy  kill  all  kinds  of  caro ; 
We'll  beer  and  biscuit  on  our  table  heap. 
And  rail  at  rascals  till  we  fall  asleep." 

Such  was  their  life :  but  when  the  woodman  dicd» 
His  grieving  kin  for  Roger's  smiles  applied — 
In  vain ;  he  shut,  with  stem  rebuke,  the  door. 
And  dying,  built  a  reftUEe  for  the  poor ; 
With  this  restriction,  l^at  no  Cuff  9hould  share 
One  meal,  or  shelter  for  ooe  moment  there. 

My  record  ends :— But  hark  1  e'en  now  I  bear 
The  bell  of  death,  and  know  not  whose  to  fear : 
Our  fermers  all,  and  all  our  hinds  were  well ; 
In  no  man's  cottage  danger  seem'd  to  dwell : 
Yet  death  of  man  proclaim  these  heavy  chimes. 
For  thrice  tbey  sound,  with  pausing  space,  three 
times. 

**Go;  of  my  sexton    seek.  Whose   days    are 
sped?— 
What!  he,  himself!— and  is  old  DibUe  dcad?*^ 
H'lk  eightieth  year  he  reach'd,  still  undecay'd. 
And  rectors  five  to  one  close  vault  convey'd : 
But  he  is  gone ;  his  care  and  skill  I  lose. 
And  gain  a  moui^ul  subject  for  my.  Muse : 
His  masters  lost,  he'd  ofl  in  turn  deplore. 
And  kindly  add, — **  Heaven  grant,  I  lose  no  more  .•• 
Yet,  while  he  spake,  a  sly  and  pleasant  glance 
Appcar'd  at  variance  with  his  complaisance : 
For,  as  he  told  their  fate  and  varying  worth, 
He  archly  look'd, — "  I  yet  may  bear  thee  forth." 
**  When  first" — (he  so  began) — ^'*  my  trade  I  plied, 
Good  master  Addle  was  Uie  parish.guide ; 
His  clerk  and  sexton,  I  beheld  with  fear 
His  stride  majestic,  and  his  frown  severe ; 
A  noble  pillar  of  the  church  he  stood, 
Adorn'd  with  college-gown  and  parish-hood : 
Then  as  he  paced  the  hallow'd  aisles  about, 
He  fiU'd  the  sevenfold  surplice  fairly  out ! 
But  in  his  pulpit,  wearied  down  with  prayer. 
He  sat  and  seem'd  as  in  his  study's  chuir ; 
For  while  the  anthem  swcll'd,  and  when  it  ceased, 
Th'  expecting  people  vie w'd  tlieir  slumbering  priet»t : 
Who,  dozing,  died. — Our  Parson  Peele  was  next; 
*I  will  not  spare  you,'  was  his  favourite  text; 
Nor  did  he  spare,  but  raised  them  many  a  pound ; 
Ev'n  me  he  mulct  for  my  poor  rood  of  ground ; 
Yet  cared  he  nought,  but  with  a  gibing  speech, 
*  What  should  I  do,'  quoth  he,.*  but  what  I  preach  ?' 
His  piercing  jokes  (und  he  'd  a  plenteous  store) 
Were  daily  offcr'd  both  to  lich  and  poor; 
His  scorn,  his  love,  in  pluyful  words  he  spoke ; 
His  pity,  pruise,  and  promise,  were  a  joke : 
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But  though  so  young  and  blessM  with  spirits  high. 
He  died  as  grave  as  any  judge  could  die : 
The  strong  attack  subdued  his  lively  powers,^ — 
His  was  the  grave,  and  Doctor  Grandspear  ours. 

"  Then  were  there  golden  times  the  village  round ; 
In  his  abundance  all  appearM  t*  abound ; 
Liberal  and  rich,  a  plenteous  board  he  spread, 
E*en  cool  Dissenters  at  his  table  fed ; 
1^0  wished,  and  hoped, — and  thought  a  man  so 

kind 
A  way  to  Heaven,  though  not  their  own,  might  find ; 
To  them,  to  all,  he  was  polite  and  free. 
Kind  to  the  poor,  and,  ah !  most  kind  to  me. 

*  Ralph,'  would  he  say,  *  Ralph  Dibble,  thou  art  old ; 

*  That  doublet  lit,  *t  will,  keep  thee  from  the  cold 
•How  does  my  seiton? — What!  the  times  are 

hard; 

*  Drive  that  stoat  pig,  and  pen  him  in  thy  yard.* 
But  most  his  rev*rence  loved  a  mirthful  jeat : — 

*  Thy  coat  is  thin ;  why,  man,  thou  *rt  barely  dressM ; 
'  It's  worn  to  th'  thread:  but  I  have  nappy  beer; 

*  Clap  that  within,  and  see  how  they  will  wear !' 

**  Gay  days  were  these ;  but  they  were  quickly 
past: 
When  first  he  came,  we  found  he  couldn't  last : 
A  whoreson  cough  (and  at  the  fall  of  leaf) 
Upset  him  quite  : — but  w.hat's  t|ie  gain  of  grief? 

**  Then  came  the  Author-Rector :  his  delight 
Was  all  in  books ;  to  read  them,  or  to  write : 
Women  and  men  he  strove  alike  to  shun. 
And  hurried  homeward  when  his  tasks  were  done : 
Courteous  enongh,  but  careless  what  he  said. 
For  points  of  laming  he  reserved  his  head ; 
And  when  addressing  either  poor  or  rich. 
He  knew  no  better  than  his  Cassock  which  : 
He,  like  an  osier,  was  of  pliant  kind. 
Erect  by  nature,  but  to  i)end  inclined ; 
Not  like  a  creeper  falling  to  the  ground, 
Or  meanly  catching  on  the  neighbours  round :— - 
Careless  was  he  of  surplice,  hood,  and  band, — 
And  kindly  took  them  as  they  came  to  hand : 
Nor  Hke  the  doctor,  wore  a  world  of  hat. 
As  if  he  sought  for  dignity,  in  that : 
He  tidkM,  he  gave,  but  not  with  cautious  rules  : — 
Nor  turnM  from  gipsies,  vagabonds,  or  fools ; 
It  was  his  nature,  but  they  thought  it  whim, 
And  so  our  beaux  and  beauties  turn'd  ffrom  him  : 
Of  qoestions,  much  lie  wrote,  profound  and  dark, — 
How  spake  the  serpent,  and  where  stoppM  the  ark ; 
From  what  far  land  the  Queen  of  Shcba  came ; 
Who  Solom's  priest,  and  what  his  Other's  name ; 
He  made  the  Song  of  Songs  its  mysteries  yield, 
And  Revelations,  to  the  world,  reveal'd. 
He  sleeps  i*  the  aisle, — but  not  a  stone  records 
His  name  or  fiime,  his  actions  or  his  words  : 
And  truth,  your  reverence,  when  I  look  albund, 
And  mark  the  tombs  in  oUr  sepulchral  ground, 
(Though  dare  I  not  of  one  man's  hope  to  doubt), 
I  'd  join  the  party  who  repose  without 

*'Nezt  came  a  youth  from  Cambridge,  and,  in 
truth. 
He  was  a  sober  and  a  comely  youth ; 
He  bluah'd  in  meekness  as  a  modest  man. 
And  gain'd  attention  ere  his  task  began ; 
When  preaching,  seldom  ventured  on  reproof^ 
But  touch'd  his  neighbours  tenderly  enough. 


Him,  in  his  youth,  a  clamorous  sect  assail'd. 
Advised  and  censured,  flatter'd, — and  prevaird.— 
Then  did  he  much  his  sober  hearers  vex, 
Confound  the  simple,  and  the  sad  perplex ; 
To  a  new  style  his  reverence  rashly  took ; 
Loud  grow  his  voice,  to  threat'ning  swelled  his  look 
Above,  below,  on  either  side,  he  gazed. 
Amazing  all,  and  most  himself  amazed : 
No  more  he  read  his  preachments  pure  and  plain, 
But  lanch'd  outright,  and  rose  and  sank  again : 
At  times  he  smiled  in  scorn,  at  times  he  wept, 
And  such  sad  coil  with  words  of  vengeance  kept. 
That  our  best  sleepers  started  as  they  slept 

***  Conviction  comes  like  lightning,'  he  would  cry, 

*  In  vain  you  seek  it,  and  in  vain  you  fly ; 
'T  is  like  the  rushing  of  the  mighty  wind. 
Unseen  its  progress,  but  its  power  you  find ; 
ft  strikes  the  child  ere  yet  its  reason  wakes ; 
His  reason  fled,  the  ancient  sire  it  shakes ; 

The  proud,  leorn'd  man,  and  him  who  loves  to  know 
How  and  from  whence  these  gusts  of  grace  will 

blow. 
It  shuns,---4>ut  sinners  in  their  way  impedes. 
And  sots  and  harlots  visits  in  their  deeds  : 
Of  faitli  and  penance  H  supplies  the  place ; 
Assures  the  vUest  that  they  live  by  giace. 
And,  without  running,  makes  them  win  the  race.' 

** Such  was  the  doctrine  our  young  prophet  taught; 
And  here  conviction,  there  confusion  wrought ; 
When  his  thin  cheek  assumed  a  deadly  hue. 
And  all  the  rose  to  one  small  spot  withdrew : 
They  call'd  It  hectic ;  't  was  a  fiery  flush. 
More  fix'd  and  deeper  than  the  maiden  blush ; 
His  paler  lips  the  pearly  teetli  disclosed. 
And  lab'ring  lungs  the  length'ning  speech  opposed. 
No  more  his  span-girth  shanks  and  quiv'ring  thighs 
Upheld  a  body  of  the  smaller  size ; 
But  down  he  sank  upon  his  dving  bed, 
And  gloomy  crotchets  fill'd  his  wandering  head.— 

***  Spite  of  my  faith,  all-savihg  faith,'  he  cried 

*  I  fear  of  worldly  works  the  wicked  pride ; 
Poor  as  I  am,  degraded,  abject,  blind. 

The  good  I  've  wrought  still  rankles  in  my  mtr^  * 
My  alms-deeds  all,  and  every  deed  I  've  done, 
My  moral-rags  defile  me  every  one ; 
It  should  not  be:'»what  say'st  thou?  tell  me, 

Ralph.* 
Quoth  I,  *•  Your  reverence,  I  believe,  you  're  safe ; 
Your  faith 's  your  prop,  nor  have  you  pass'd  such 

time 
In  life's  good- works  as  swell  them  to  a  crime. 
If  I  of  pardon  for  my  sins  were  sure. 
About  my  goodness  1  would  rest  secure.' 

^  Such  was  his  end ;  and  mine  approaches  fast ; 
I  've  seen  my  best  of  preachers, — and  my  last"— 

He  bow'd,  and  archly  smiled  at  what  he  said, 
Civil  but  sly :— "  And  is  old  Dibble  dead  ?" 

Yes  ]  he  is  gone :  and  we  are  going  all ; 
Like  flowers  we  wither,  and  like  leaves  we  fall;--  • 
Here,  with  an  infant,  joyful  sponsors  come. 
Then  bear  the  new-made  Christian  to  its  home , 
A  few  short  years,  and  we  behold  him  stand. 
To  ask  a  blessing,  witli  his  bride  in  band : 
A  few,  still  seeming  shorter,  and  we  hear 
His  widow  weeping  at  her  husband's  bier  *- 
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Thus,  as  the  months  ■ncceed,  shall  infants  take 
Their  names ;  thus  parents  shall  the  child  forsake ; 
Thus  brides  again  and  bridegrooms  blithe  shall 

kneel, 
'By  love  or  law  compcIlM  their  vows  to  seal, 
Ere  I  again,  or  one  like  me,  explore 
These  simple  annab  of  the  Village  Poor. 


THE   LIBRARY. 


Books  afford  Consolation  U>  the  troubled  Mind,  by 
substituting  a  lighter  Kind  of  Distress  for  its  own 
— They  are  pr<SuctiYe  of  other  Advantages : — 
An  Autbor*s  Hope  of  being  known  in  distant 
Times — Arrangement  of  the  Library — Siie  and 
Form  of  the  Volumes — ^The  ancient  F^olio,  clasped 
and  chained  —  Fashion  prevalent  even  in  this 
Place  —  The  Mode  of  publishing  in  Numbers, 
Pamphlets,  etc. — Subjects  of  the  different  Classes 
— Divinity— O)ntroversy — ^The  Friends  of  Reli- 
gion  often  more  dangerous  than  her  Foes — Seep- 
tieal  Authors — ^Reason  too  much  rejected  by  the 
former  Converts ;  exclusively  relied  upon  by  the 
latter — ^Philosophy  ascending  through  the  Scale 
of  Being  to  moral  Subjects — Books  of  Medicine : 
their  Variety,  Variance,  and  Proneness  to  Sys- 
tem :  the^  Evil  of  this,  and  the  Difficulty  it  causes 
— Farewell  to  this  Study — Law :  the  increasing 
Number  of  its  Volumes—Supposed  happy  State 
of  Man  without  Laws— Progress  of  Society — 
Historians :  their  Subjects — Dramatic  Authors, 
Tragic  and  Comic — Ancient  Romances — ^The 
Captive  Heroine — ^Happiness  in  the  perusal  of 
such  Books:  why — Criticism  —  Apprehensions 
of  the  Author :  removed  by  the  Appearance  of 
the  Genius  of  the  Place ;  whose  Reasoning  and 
Admonition  conclude  the  Subject 


Wbbii  the  sad  soul,  by  care  and  grief  oppressed. 
Looks  round  the  world,  but  looks  in  vain  for  rest ; 
When  every  object  that  appears  in  view, 
Partakes  her  gloom  and  seems  dejected  too; 
Where  shall  t^ictibn  from  itself  retire  7 
Where  &d&  away  and  placidly  expire  7 
Alas !  we  fly  to  silent  scenes  u  vain ; 
Care  blasts  the  honours  of  the  flowVj  plain : 
Care  veils  in  clouds  the  8un*s  meridian  beam. 
Sighs  through  the  grove  and  murmurs  in  the 

stream; 
For  when  the  soul  is  .labouring  in  despair. 
In  vain  the  body  breathes  a  purer  air : 
No  storm-to88*d  sailor  sighs  for  slumbering  seas, — 
He  dreads  the  tempest,  but  invokes  the  breeze ; 
On  the  smooth  mirror  of  the  deep  resides 
Reflected  wo,  and  o'er  unruffled  tides 
The  ghost  of  ever/  former  danger  glides. 
Tlius,  in  the  calms  of  life,  we  only  see 
A  steadier  image  of  our  misery ; 
But  lively  gales  and  gently-donded  skies 
Disperse  the  sad  reflections  as  they  rise  ; 
And  busy  thoughts  and  little  cares  avail 
To  ease  the  mind,  when  rest  and  reason  fiiiL 


When  the  dull  thought,  by  no  designs  emploj^d^ 
Dwells  on  the  past,  or  suffered  or  enjoy'd, 
We  bleed  anew  in  every  former  grief, 
And  joys  departed  furnish  no  rehef. 

Not  Hope  herself,  with'' all  her  flattering  art. 
Can  cnre  this  stubborn  sickness  of  the  heart : 
The  soul  disdains  each  comfort  she  prepares, ' 
And  anxious  searches  for  congenial  cares ; 
Those  lenient  cares,  which,  with  our  own  combined. 
By  mix*d  sensations  ease  th*  afflicted  mind. 
And  steal  our  grief  away,  and  leave  their  own  b»> 

hind; 
A  lighter  grief!  which  feeling  hearts  endure 
Without  regret,  nor  e*en  demand  a  cure. 

But  what  strange  art,  what  magic  can  dispose 
The  troubled  mind  to  change  its  native  woes  7 
Or  lead  us  willing  from  ourselves  to  see 
Others  more  wretched,  more  undone  than  we  7 
This,  books  can  do ; — nor  this  alone ;  they  give 
New  views  to  life,  and  teach  us  how  to  live ; 
They  soothe  the  grieved,  the  stubborn  the^  chastise. 
Fools  they  admonish,  and  confirm  the  wise : 
Their  aid  they  yield  to  all :  they  never  shun 
The  man  of  sorrow,  nor  the  wretch  undone  : 
Unlike  the  hard,  the  selfish,  and  the  proud. 
They  fly  not  sullen  from  the  suppliant  crowd ; 
Nor  tell  to  various  people  various  things. 
But  show  to  subjects,  what  they  show  to  kings. 

Come,  Child  of  Care !  to  make  thy  soul  serene, 
Approach  the  treasures  of  this  tranquil  scene ; 
Survey  the  dome,  and,  as  the  doors  unfold. 
The  soul's  best  cure,  in  all  her  cares,  behcjd  ! 
Where  mental  wealth  the  poor  in  thought  may  find, 
And  mental  physic  the  diseased  in  mind ; 
See  here  the  balms  that  passion's  wounds  assuage ; 
See  coolers  here,  that  damp  the  fire  of  rage ; 
Here  alt'ratives,  by  slow  de^rrees  control 
The  chrenic  habits  of  the  sickly  soul ; 
And  round  the  heart  and  o'er  the  aohing  bead, 
Mild  opiates  here  their  sober  influence  shed. 
Now  bid  thy  soul  man's  busy  scenes  exclude. 
And  view  composed  this  silent  multitude : — 
Silent  they  are,  but,  though  deprived  of  sound. 
Here  all  the  living  languages  abound ; 
Here  all  that  live  no  more ;  preserved  they  lie. 
In  tombs  that  open  to  the  curious  eye. 

Bless'd  be  the  gracious  Power,  who  taught  man> 
kind 
To  stamp  a  lasting  image  of  the  mind ! 
Beasts  may  convey,  and  tuneful  birds  may  sing, 
Their  mutual  feelings,  in  the  opening  spnng ; 
But  man  alone  has  skill  and  power  to  send 
The  heart's  warm  dictates  ta  the  distant  friend : 
'T  is  his  alone  to  please,  instruct,  advise 
Ages  remote,  and  nations  yet  to  rise. 

In  sweet  repose,  when  labour's  children  sleep, 
When  joy  forgets  to  smile  and  care  to  weep. 
When  passion  slumbers  in  the  lover's  breast. 
And  fear  and  guilt  partake  the  balm  of  rest. 
Why  then  denies  the  studious  man  to  sliare 
Man's  common  good,  who  feels  his  common  care  T 

Because  the  hope  is  his,  that  bids  him  fly 
Night's  sofl  repose,  and  sleep's  mild  power  dbfy  t 
That  aflcr^ges  may  repeat  his  praise. 
And  fiune's  fair  meed  be  his,  for  length  of  days. 


Delightfbl  prospect !  when  we  leave  belli md 
A  worthy  offifpring  of  the  fruitful  mind  ! 
Which,  bom  and  nuraed  through  many  on  anxious 

day. 
Shall  all  our  labour,  all  our  care  repay. 

Yet  all  are  not  these  births  of  noble  kind. 
Not  all  the  children  of  a  vigorous  mind ; 
But  where  the  wisest  should  alone  preside, 
The  weak  would  rule  us,  and  the  blind  would  giiide ; 
Nay,  man's  best  efforts  taste  of  man,  and  show 
The  poor  and  troubled  source  from  which  they  flow : 
Where  roost  he  triumphs,  we  his  wants  perceive, 
And  for  his  weakness  in  his  wisdom  grieve. 
But  though  imperfect  all ;  yet  wisdom  loves 
7*his  seat  serene,  and  virtue's  self  approves : — 
Here  come  the  grieved,  a  change  of  thought  to  find : 
The  curious  hcnre,  to  feed  a  craving  mind ; 
Here  the  devout  their  peaceful  temple  choose ; 
And  here  the  poet  meets  hu  favounng  muse. 

With  awe,  around  thete  silent  walks  I  tread ; 
These  are  the  lasting  mansions  of  the  .dead  : — 
••  The  dead,"  mcthinks  a  thousand  tongues  reply  ; 
**  These  are  the  tombs  of  such  as  cannot  die ! 
Crown'd  with  eternal  fame,  they  sit  sublime, 
And  laugh  at  all  the  little  strife  of  time.** 

Hail,  then,  immortals  !  ye  who  shine  above, 
Each,  m  his  sphere,  the  literary  Jove ; 
And  ye  the  common  people  of  these  skies, 
A  humbler  crowd  of  nameless  deities ; 
Whether  ?t  is  yours  to  lead  the  willing  mind 
Through  history's  mazes,Nand  the  turnings  find ; 
Or  whether,  led  by  science,  ye  retire. 
Lost  and  bcwilder'd  in  the  vast  desire ; 
Whether  the  Muse  invites  you  to  her  bowers. 
And  crowns  your  placid  brows  with  living  flowers ; 
Or  godlike  wisdom  teaches  you  to  show 
The  noblest  road  to  happiness  below ; 
Or  men  and  manners  prompt  the  easy  page 
To  mark  the  flying  follies  of  the  a^e : 
Whatever  good  ye  ooasl,  that  good  impart ; 
Inform  the  head  and  rectify  the  heaxt 

Lo !  all  in  silence,  all  in  order  stand. 
And  mighty  folios  first,  a  lordly  band ; 
Then  quartos  their  well-order'd  ranks  maintain, 
And  light  octavos  iill  a  spacious  plain : 
Sec  yonder,  ranged  in  more  frequented  rows, 
A  humbler  band  of  duodecimos ; 
While  undistingoish'd  trifles  swell  tiie  scene,. 
The  last  new  ^fiaj  and  fritter'd  magazine. 
Thus  H  is  in  life,  where  first  the  proud,  the  great, 
In  leagued  assembly  keep  their  cumbrous  state ; 
Heavy  and  hu^,  they  fill  the  world  with  dread, 
Are  much  admired,  and  are  but  little  read  : 
The  comrodns  next,  a  middle  rank,  are  found ;' 
Professions  fruitful  pour  their  offspring  round ; 
Reasoners  and  wits  are  next  their  place  allowM, 
And  last,  of  vulgar  tribes  a  countless  crowd. 

First,  let  us  view  the  form,  the  size,  the  dress ; 
For  these  the  manners,  nay  the  mind  express ; 
That  weight  of  wood,  with  leathern  coat  o'erlaid ; 
Those  ample  clasps,  of  solid  metal  made ; 
The  close-press'^  leaves,  unclosed  for  many  an  age ; 
The  dull  red  edging  of  the  well-fill'd  page ; 
On  the  broad  back  the  stubborn  ridges  roll'd. 
Where  yet  the  title  stands  in  tarnish'd  gold ; 


These  all  a  sage  and  labour'd  work  proclaim, 
A  painful  candidate  for  lasting  fame  : 
No  idle  wit,  no  trifling  verse  can  lurk 
In  the  deep  bosom  of  that  weighty  work; 
No  playful  thoughts  degrade  the  s«ilemn  style, 
Nor  one  light  sentence  claims  a  transient  smile. 
Hence,  in  these  times,  untouch'd  the  pages  lie. 
And  slumber  out  their  immortality : 
They  had  their  day,  when,  after  all  his  toil. 
His  morning  study,  and  his  midnight  oil, 
At  len^  an  author's  one  great  work  appear'd. 
By  patient  hope,  and  length  of  days,  endear'd  : 
Expecting  nations  hoil'd  it  fix>m  the  press ; 
Poetic  fViends  prefix'd  each  kind  address ; 
Princes  and  kings  received  the  pondVous  B\(\y 
And  ladies  read  the  work  they  could  not  lift 
Fashion,  though  Folly's  child,  and  guide  of  fools, 
Rules  e'en  the  wisest,  and  in  learning  rules ; 
From  crowds  and  courts  to  Wisdom's  seat  she  goes. 
And  reigns  triumphant  o'er  her  mother's  foes. 
For  lo !  these  fav'rites  of  the  ancient  mode 
Lie  all  neglec|ed  like  the  Birth-day  Ode ; 
Ah !  neemess  now  this  weight  of  massy  chain  ;* 
Safe  in  themselves,  the  once-loved  works  remain ; 
No  readers  now  invade  their  still  retreat. 
None  try  to  steal  them  fit>m  their  parent-seat ; 
Like  ancient  beauties,  they  may  now  discard 
Chains,  bolts,  and  locks,  and  lie  without  a  guard 
Our  patient  fkthers  trifling  themes  laid  by. 
And  roll'd  o'er  labour'd  works  th'  attentive  eye ; 
Page  afler  page,  th*  much-enduring  men 
Explored,  the  deeps  and  shallows  of  the  pen ; 
Till,  every  former  note  and  comment  known. 
They  mark'd  the  spacious  margin  with  their  own : 
Minute  corrections  proved  their  studious  care ; 
The  little  index,  pointing,  told  us  where ; 
And  many  an  emendation  show'd  the  age 
Look'd  fiir  beyond  the  rubric  title-page. 

Our  nicer  palates  Hghter  labours  seek. 
Cloy 'd  with  a  Mio^Number  once  a  week ; 
BiUes,  with  cuts  and  comments,  thus  go  down : 
E'en  light  Voltaire  is  number*d  through  the  town  t 
Thus  pnysic  flies  abroad ;  and  thus  the  law, 
From  men  of  study,  and  fh>m  men  of  straw ; 
Abstracts,  abridgments,  please  the  fickle  times, 
I'arophletB  and  phiys,  and  politics  and  rhymes  : 
But  though  to  write  be  now  a  task  of  ease. 
The  task  is  hard  by  manly  arts  to  please. 
When  all  our  weakness  is  exposed  to  view. 
And  half  our  judges  are  our  rivals  too. 

Amid  these  works,  on  which  the  eager  eye 
Delights  to  fix,  or  glides  reluctant  by, 
When  all  combined,  their  decent  pomp  display, 
Where  shall  we  first  our  early  offering  pay  ? — 

To  thee,  Divinitv  !  to  thee,  the  light 
And  guide  of  mortals,  through  their  mental  night ; 
By  whom  we  learn  our  hopes  and  fears  to  guide ; 
To  bear  with  pain,  and  to  contend  with  pride ; 
When  grieved,  to  pray ;  when  injured,  to  forgive ; 
And  witli  the  world  in  charity  to  live. 
Not  truths  like  these  Inspired  that  numerous  race, 
Whose  pious  labours  fill  this  ample  space ; 


*  In  the  more  anoient  libriiri(%.  worlu  of  value  and  import* 
ance  were  fastened  to  Uioir  placet  bjr  a  length  of  ebaio ;  aod 
might  ao  bo  pei lued.  bat  nol  takoo  awa| 
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But  questions  nicr,  where, doubt  on  doubt  arose, 
Awaked  to  wur  tb©  long-contending  foes. 
For  dubious  niraningfs,  learn'd  polemics  strove, 
And  wbrs  on  fnith  prevented  works  of  love; 
The  brands  of  discord  for  around  were  hurUd, 
And  holy  wrath  inflamed  a  sinful  world  : — 
Dull  though  impatient,  peevish  though  devout. 
With  wit  disgusting  and  despised  without ; 
Saints  in  design,  in  execution  men. 
Peace  in  tlieir  looks,  and  vengeance  in  their  pen. 

Mt'thinks  I  see,  and  sicken  at  the  sight. 
Spirits  of  spleen  from  yonder  pile  alight ; 
Spirits  who  prompted  every  damnii\g  page. 
With  pontiff  pride,  and  still-increasing  rage. 
I/O !  how  they  stretch  their  gloomy  wings  around. 
And  lash  with  furious  strokes  the  trembling  ground ! 
They  pray,  they   fight,  they   murder,   and  they 

weep, — 
Wolves  in  their  vengeance,  in  their  manners  sheep ; 
Too  well  they  act  the  prophet's  fatal  part. 
Denouncing  evil  with  a  zealous  heart ; 
And  each,  like  Jonas,  is  displeased  if  G;>d 
Repent  his  anger,  or  withhold  his  rod.    , 

But  here  the  dormant  fury  resta  onsought. 
And  Zeal  sleeps  soundly  by  the  foes  she  fought ; 
Here  all  the  rage  of  controversy  ends. 
And  rival  zealots  rest  like  bosom-friends : 
An  Athanasian  here,  in  deep  repose, 
Sleeps  with  the  fiercest  of  his  Arian  fbeef; 
Socinians  here  with  Calvinists  abide. 
And  thin  partitions  angry  chie&  divide ; 
Here  wily  Jesuits  simple  Quakers  meet. 
And  Bellarmine  has  rest  at  Luther's  feet 
Great  authors,  for  the  church's  glory  fired. 
Are,  for  the  church's  peace,  io  rest  retired ; 
And  close  beside,  a  mystic,  maudlin  race, 
Lie,  "  Cruras  of  Comfort  for  the  Babes  of  Grace." 

Against  her  foes  Religion  well  defends 
Her  sacred  trutlus  but  often  fears  her  friends; 
If  learn'd,  their  pride,  if  weak,  their  zeal  she  dreads. 
And  their  hearts'  weakncsv,  who  have  soundest 

heads : 
But  most  she  fears  the  controversial  pen. 
The  holy  strill>  of  disputatious  men  ; 
Who  tiie  bless'd  Gospel's  peaceful  page  explore. 
Only  to  fight  against  its  precepts  more. 

Near  to  these  seat*,  behold  yon  slender  frames, 
All  closely  fill'd  and  mark'd  ^ith  modem  names ; 
Where  no  fair  science  ever  shows  her  face. 
Few  sparks  of  genius,  and  no  spark  of  grace : 
There  sceptics  rest,  a  still-increasing  throng, 
And  stretch  their  widenihg  wings  ten   thousand 

strong : 
Some  in  close  fijrht  their  dubious  claims  maintain ; 
Some  skirmish  lightly,  fly  and  fight  again; 
Coldly  profane,  and  impiously  gny. 
Their  end  the  same,  though  various  in  their  way. 

When  first  Religion  came  to  bless  the  land, 
Her  friends  were  then  a  firm  believing  band ; 
To  doubt  was,  then,  to  plunge  in  guilt  extreme. 
And  all  was  gos|>el  Uiat  a  monk  could  dream ; 
Insulted  Reason  fled  the  i^rovMing  soul. 
For  Fear  to  guide,  and  visions  to  control ; 
But  now,  wlien  Reason  has  assumed  her  throne, 
^he,  in  her  turn,  demands  to  reign  alone  ; 


Rejecting  ell  that  lies  beyond  her  view. 
And,  being  judge,  will  be  a  witness  too : 
Insulted  Faith  then  leaves  the  doubtful  mmd. 
To  seek  for  truth,  without  a  power  to  find  : 
Ah !  when  will  both  in  friendly  beams  unite, 
And  pour  on  erring  man  resistless  light  ? 

Next  to  the  scats,  well  stored  with  works  divine. 
An  ample  space,  PniLdsoPHY !  is  thine  ; 
Our  reason's  guide,  by  whose  assisting  light 
We  tf  ace  the  moral  bounds  of  wrong  and  right ; 
Our  guide  through  nature,  from  the  sterile  clay, 
To  the  bright  orbs  of  yon  celestial  way  ! 
'T  is  thine,  the  great,  the  golden  chain  to  trace. 
Which  runs  through  all,  connecting  race.with  rac© 
Save  where  those  puzzling,  stubborn  links  remain. 
Which  thy  inferior  light  pursues  in  vain  : — 
How  vice  and  virtue  in  the  soul  contend ; 
How  widely  diflfer,  yet  how  nearly  blend  ! 
What  various  passions  war  on  either  port. 
And  now  confirm,  now  melt  the  yielding  heart : 
How  Fancy  loves  around  the  world  to  stray. 
While  Judgment  slowly  picks  his  sober  way ; 
The  stores  of  memory,  and.the  flights  sublime 
Of  genius,  bound  b^  neither  space  nor  time; — 
All  these  divine  Philosophy  explores. 
Till,  lost  in  awe,  she  wonders  and  adores. 
From  these,  descending  to  the  earth,  she  turns, 
And  matter,  in  its  various  form,  discerns ; 
She  parts  the  beamy  light  with  skill  profound, 
Metes  tlie  thin  air,  and  weighs  the  flying  sound ; 
T  is  hers,  the  lightning  from  the  clouds  to  call, 
And  teach  the  fiery  mischief  where  to  fall. 

Yet  more  her  volumes  teach, — on  these  we  look 
As  abstracts  drawn  from  Nature's  larger  book : 
Here,  first  described,  the  torpid  earth  appears. 
And  next,  tlie  vegetable  robe  it  wears ; 
Where  flow'ry  tribes,  in  valleys,  fields,  and  groves. 
Nurse  the  stiU  flame,  and  feed  the  silent  loves ; 
Loves,  where  no  grief,  nor  joy,  nor  bliss,  nor  pain. 
Warm  the  glad  heart  or  vex  the  labouring  brain  ; 
But  as  the  green  blood  moves  along  the  blade. 
The  bed  of  Flora  on  the  branch  is  made; 
Where,  without  passion,  love  instinctive  lives. 
And  gives  new  life,  unconscious  that  it  gives. 
Advancing  still  in  Nature's  maze,  we  trace. 
In  dens  and  burning  plains,  her  savHgc  race ; 
With  those  same  tribes  who  on  their  lord  attend. 
And  find,  in  man,  a  master  and  a  friend : 
Man  crowns  the  scene,  a  world  of  wonders  new, 
A  moral  world,  that  well  demands  our  view. 

This  world  is  here ;  for,  of  more  loflyliind. 
These  neighbouring  volumes  reason  on  tlie  mind  ; 
They  paint  the  state  of  man  ere  yet  cn'Ju^ 
With  knowledge ; — man,  poor,  :gnorai>t,  an«^  rude ; 
Then,  as  his  state  improves,  th^'^ir  pages  sweU, 
And  all  its  cares,  and  all  its  comforts,  U?ll ; 
Here  we  behold  how  inexperience  buys. 
At  little  price,  the  wirdom  of  the  wise  : 
Without  the  troubles  of  an  active  state, 
Without  the  cares  and  dangers  of  the  great. 
Without  the  miseries  of  the  poor,  we  know 
What  wisdom,  wraith,  and  poverty  bestow  ; 
We  soe  how  reason  calms  the  raging  mind. 
And  how  Cv-^n tending  passions  urge  mankini' 
'  Some,  won  by  virtue,  plow  with  sacred  fire ; 
^  Some,  lui^d  by  vice,  indulge  the  low  desire , 
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WhiM  others,  won  by  either,  now  pttrsue 
The  guilty  chase,  now  keep  the  gfood  in  view ; 
For  ever  wretched,  with  themaelvcs  at  strife, 
They  load  a  puzzled,  vex'd^  uncertain  life  ; 
For  transient  vice  bequeaths  a  lingering  pain, 
Which  troUiiient  virtu«  seeks  to  cure  in  vain. 

Whilst  thus  engaged,  high  views*  enlarge  the  soul, 
New  interest!*  draw,  new  princTples  control; 
Nor  thus  the  soul  alone  resigns  her  grief, 
But  liere  tlie  tortured  body  findi  relief; 
For  see  where  yonder  fierce  Arachii6  siiapcs 
Her  subtile  gin,  that  not  a  fly  escapes ! 
There  Physic  fills  iiic  space,  and  far  around, 
Pile  above  pile,  her  learned  works  abound  : 
Glorious  their  aim — to  ease  the  labouring  heart ; 
To  war  with  death,  and  stop  his  flying  dart; 
To  trace  the  source  wlicnce  the  fierce  contest  grew. 
And  lifers  short  lease  on  easier  terms  renew  ; 
To  calm  the  frenzy  of  the  burning  brain  ; 
To  heal  the  tortures  of  imploring  pain ; 
Or,  when  more  powerful  ills  all  efforts  brave, 
To  ease  the  victim  no  device  can  save, 
And  smooth  the  stormy  passage  to  the  grave. 

Bat  ma9,  who  knows  no  good  unmixed  and  pore. 
Oil  finds  a  poison  whore  he  sought  a  cure ; 
For  grave  deceivers  lodge  their  labours  here. 
And  cloud  the  science  they  pretend  to  clear : 
Scourges  for  sin,  the  solemn  tribe  are  sent ; 
Like  fire  and  storms,  they  call  us  to  repent ; 
But  storms  subside,  and  fires  forget  to  rage. 
These  arc  eternal  scourges  of  the  age : 
*T  is  not  enough  that  each  terrific  hand 
Spreads  desolation  ronnd  a  gnilty  land ; 
But,  train *d  to  ill,  and  hardened  by  its  crimes, 
Their  pen  relentless  kills  through  future  times. 
Say  ye,  who  search  those  records  of  the  dead, 
Who  read  huge  works,  to  boast  what  ye  have  read  ; 
Can  all  the  real  knowledge  ye  possess. 
Or  those  (if  such  there  are)  who  more  than  guess, 
Atone  lor  each  impostures  wild  mistakes. 
And  mend  the  blunders  pride  and  folly  makes  7 

What  thought  so  wild,  what  airy  dream  so  Ught, 
That  will  not  prompt  a  theorist  to  write  7 
What  art  so  prevalent,  what  proof  so  strong. 
That  will  convince  him  his  attempt  is  wrong  ? 
One  in  the  adtida  finds  each  lurking  ill. 
Nor  grants  the  passive  fluids  power  to  kill : 
A  learned  friend  aome  subtler  reason  brings 
Absolves  the  channels,  but  condemns  their  springs : 
The  subtile  nerves,  that  shun  the  doctor's  eye. 
Escape  no  more  his  subtler  theory ; 
The  vital  heat,  that  warms  the  labouring  heart, 
Lends  a  fair  system  to  these  sons  of  art ; 
The  vital  air,  a  pure  and  subtile  stream. 
Serves  a  foundation  for  an  airy  scheme. 
Assists  the  doctor,  and  supports  his  dream. 
Some  have  their  favourite  ills,  and  each  disease 
Is  hot  a  yonnger  branch  that  kills  from  these  : 
One  to  the  gout  contracts  all  human  pain. 
He  views  it  raging  in  the  frantic  brain ; 
Finds  it  in  fevers  all  his  efibrts  mar, 
And  sees  it  hirktng  in  the  cold  catarrh : 
Bilious  by  some,  by  others  nervous  seen. 
Rage  the  fajitostic  demons  of  the  spleen ; 
And  every  symptom  of  the  strange  disease 
With  every  system  of  tlie  sage  agrees. 
4»  F 


Ye  frigid  tribe,  on  whom  I  wasted  lon^f 

The  tedious  hours,  and  ne'er  indulged  m  song ; 

Ye  first  seducers  of  my  easy  heart. 

Who  promised  knowledge  ye  could  not  impart ; 

Ye  dull  deluders,  truth's  destructive  foes ; 

Ye  sons  of  fiction,  clad  in  stupid  prose; 

Ye  treacherous  leaders,  who,  yourselves  in  doubt. 

Light  up  false  fires,  and  send  us  far  about ; — 

Still  may  yon  spider  round  your  pages  spin, 

Subtile  and  alow,  her  emblematic  gm ! 

Buried  in  dust  and  lost  in  silence,  dwell, 

Most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  friends — farewell ! 

Near  tlicsc,  and  where  tlie  setting  sun  displays. 
Through  tlie  dim  window,  his  departing  rays. 
And  gilds  yon  columns,  there,  on  either  side. 
The  huge  abridgements  of  the  law  abide ; 
Fruitful  as  vice  the  dread  correctors  stand. 
And  spread  tlieir  guardian  terrors  round  the  land 
Yet,  as  the  best  that  human  care  can  do, 
Is  mix'd  witli  error,  oft  with  evil  too, 
Skiird  in  deceit,  and  practised  to  evade. 
Knaves  stand  secure,  for  whom  these  laws  were 

made; 
And  justice  vainly  each  expedient  tries. 
While  art  eludes  it,  or  while  power  defies. 
**  Ah  !  happy  age,"  the  youthful  poet  sings, 
^*  When  the  free  nations  knew  not  laws  nor  kings ; 
When  all  were  bless'd  to  share  a  common  store. 
And  none  were  proud  of  wealth,  for  none  were  poor ; 
No  wars  nor  tumults  vex'd  each  still  domain, 
No  thirst  of  empire,  no  desire  of  gain ; 
No  proud  great  man,  nor  one  who  would  be  great. 
Drove  modest  merit  from  its  proper  state  ; 
Nor  into  distant  climes  would  avarice  roam. 
To  fetch  delights  for  luxury  at  home : 
Bound  by  no  ties  which  kept  the  soul  in  awe. 
They  dwelt  at  liberty,  and  bve  was  law  I" 

^  Mistaken  vouth  I  each  nation  first  was  rude. 
Each  man  a  cheerlew  son  of  solitude. 
To  whom  no  joys  of  social  life  were  known. 
None  felt  a  care  that  was  not  all  his  own ; 
Or  in  some  knguid  clime  his  abject  soul 
Bow'd  to  a  little  tyrant's  stern  control ; 
A  slave,  with  slaves  his  monarch's  throne  he  raised. 
And  in  rude  song  his  ruder  idol  praised : 
The  meaner  cures  of  life  were  all  he  knew ; 
Bounded  his  pleasures,  and  his  wishes  few  : 
But  when  by  slow  degrees  the  Arts  arose, 
And  Science  waken'd  from'  her  long  repose ; 
When  Commerce,  rising  from  the  bed  of  ease. 
Ran  round  the  land,  and  pointed  to  the  seas ; 
When  Emulation,  bom  with  jealous  eye ; 
And  Avarice,  lent  their  spurs  to  industry  , 
'llien  one  by  one  the  numerous  laws  were  made, 
Those  to  control,  and  these  to  succour  trade ; 
To  curb  the  insolence  of  rude  command, 
To  snatch  the  victim  fVom  the  usurer's  hand ; 
To  awe  the  bold,  to  yield  the  wrong'd  redress, 
And  feed  the  poor  with  Luxury's  excess." 

Like   some  vast  flood,  unbounded,  fierce,   and 
strong. 
His  nature  leads  ungovcm'd  man  along ; 
Like  mighty  bulwarks  made  to  stem  that  tide, 
The  laws  are  fbrm'd  and  placed  on  cvVy  side : 
Whene'er  it  breaks  the  bounds  hy  ihesi-  decreed. 
New  statutes  rise,  and  stronger  laws  succeed ; 
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More  and  more  gentle  grows  the  dying  stream,      | 
More  and  more  strong  the  rising  bulwarks  seem ; 
Till,  like  a  miner  workin^r  sure  and  slow, 
Luxury  creeps  on,  and  ruins  all  below : 
The  basis  sinks,  the  ample  piles  decay ; 
The  stately  fabric  shakes  and  falls  away  ; 
Primeval  want  and  ignorance  come  on, 
But  freedom,  that  exalts  the  savage  state,  is  gone. 

Next,  HisTORT  ranks ; — there  fUll  in  front  she  lies. 
And  every  nation  her  dread  tale  supplies ; 
Yet  History  has  her  doubts,  and  every  age 
With  sceptic  queries  marks  the  passing  page ; 
Records  of  old  nor  later  date  are  clear. 
Too  distant  those,  and  these  are  placed  too  near ; 
There  time  conceals  the  objects  from  our  view. 
Here  our  own  passions  and  a  writer's  too : 
Yet,  in  these  volumes,  see  how  states  arose ! 
Guarded  by  virtue  from  surrounding  foes ; 
Their  virtue  lost,  and  of  their  triumphs  vain, 
Lo  !  how  they  sunk  to  slavery  again ! 
Satiate  with  power,  of  fame  and  wealth  possess^, 
A  nation  grows  too  glorious  to  be  blessM ; 
Conspicuous  made,  she  stands  the  mark  of  all, 
And  ibes  join  foes  to  triumph  in  her  fall. 

Thus  speaks  the  page  that  paints  ambition*s  race. 
The  monarch's  |>ride,  his  glory,  his  dbgrace ; 
The  headlong  course,  that  madd'ning  heroes  run. 
How  soon  triumphant,  and  how  soon  undone ; 
How  slaves,  tum'd  tyrants,  ofier  crowns  to  sale. 
And  each  fiill*n  nation's  melancholy  tale. 

Lo !  where  of  late  the  Book  of  Martyrs  stood. 
Old  pious  tracts,  and  Bibles  bound  in  wood ; 
There,  such  the  taste  of  this  degenerate  age. 
Stand  the  profane  delusiohs  of  the  Stage: 
Yet  virtue  owns  the  Tracsic  Muse  a  friend. 
Fable  her  means,  morality  her  end ; . 
For  this  she  rules  all  passions  in  their  turns. 
And  now  the  bosom  Ueeds,  and  now  it  bums ; 
Pity  with  weeping  eye  surveys  her  bowl, 
Her  anger  swells,  her  terror  chills  the  soul ; 
She  makes  the  vile  to  virtue  yield  applause. 
And  own  her  sceptre  while  they  break  her  laws ; 
For  vice  in  others  is  abhorred  by  all, 
And  villains  triumph  where  the  worthless  falL 

Not  thus  her  sister  Coiuot  prevails. 
Who  shobts  at  folly,  for  her  arrow  fails ; 
Folly,  by  dulness  arm'd,  eludes  the  wound. 
And  harmless  sees  the  fisather'd  shafts  rebound ; 
Unhurt  she  stands,  applauds  the  archer's  skill, 
Laughs  at  her  malice,  and  is  folly  stiil. 
Yet  well  the  Muse  portrays,  in  fancied  scenes, 
What  pride  will  stoop  to,  what  profession  means ; 
How  formal  fools  the  farce  of  state  applaud ; 
How  caution  watches  at  the  lips  of  fraud : 
The  wordy  variance  of  domestic  life ; 
The  tyrant  husband,  the  retorting  wife ; 
The  snares  for  innocence,  the  lie  of  trade. 
And  the  smooth  tongue's  habitual  masquerade. 

With  her  the  virtues  too  obtain  a  place, 
Each  gentle  passion,  each  becoming  grace ; 
The  social  joy  in  life's  securer  road, 
Its  easy  pleasure,  its  substantial  good ; 
The  happy  thought  that  conscious  virtue  gives, 
Knd  all  tlial  ought  to  live,  and  all  that  lives. 


But  who  are  these  7  Methinks  a  noble  miea 
And  awful  grandeur  in  their  tbrm  are  seen. 
Now  in  disgrace :  what  though  by  time  is  spread 
Polluting  dust  o'er  every  reverend  head ; 
What  though  beneath  yon  gilded  tribe  they  lis 
And  dull  observers  pa^  insulting  by : 
Forbid  it  shame,  forbid  it  decent  awe 
What  seems  so  grave,  should  not  attention  Htaw  I 
Come,  let  us  then  with  reverend  step  advance. 
And  greet — the  ancient  wortliies  of  Romance. 

Hence,  ye  profane !  I  feel  a  former  dread, 
A  thousand  visions  float  around  my  head  ; 
Hark !  hollow  blasts  through  empty  courts  resound. 
And  shadowy  forms  with  staring  eyes  stalk  round ; 
See !  moats  and  bridges,  walls  and  castles  rise. 
Ghosts,  fairies,  dehions,  dance  before  your  eyes ; 
Lo  !  magic  verse  inscribe  on  golden  gate, 
And  bloody  hand  that  beckons  on  to  late  : — 
**  And  who  art  thou,  thou  little  page,  unfold  7 
Say,  doth  thy  lord  my  Claribel  withhold  7 
Go  tell  him  straight.  Sir  Knight,'thou  must  resign 
The  captive  queen ; — for  Claribel  is  mine." 
Awav  he  flies ;  and  now  for  bloody  deeds. 
Black  suits  of  armour,  masks,  and  foaming  steeds ; 
The  giant  falls ;  his  recreant  throat  I  seize. 
And  from  his  corslet  take  the  massy  keys : — 
Dukes,  lords,  and  knights  in  long  procession  more, 
Released  from  bondog^  with  my  virgin  bve : — 
She  comes !  she  comes !  in  all  the  charms  of  youth, 
Unequall'd  love  and  unsuspected  truth ! 

Ah !  happy  he  who  thus,  in  magic  themes. 
O'er  worlds  bewitch'd,  in  early  rapture  dreams. 
Where  wiki  Enchantment  waves  her  potent  wand. 
And  Fancy's  beauties  611  her  fairy  land ; 
Where  doubtful  objects  strange  desires  excite. 
And  Fear  and  Ignorance  afford  delight 

But  lost,  for  ever  lost,  to  me  these  ioyt, 
Which  Reason  scatters,  and  which  Time  destroys , 
Too  dearly  bought :  maturer  judgment  calls 
My  busied  mind  fVom  tale§  and  madrigals ; 
My  doughty  giants  all  are  slain  or  fle^^ 
And  all  my  knights  blue,  green,  and  yellow,  dead ! 
No  more  the  midnight  fairy  tribe  I  view. 
All  in  the  merry  moonshine  tippling  dew ; 
E'en  the  last  lingering  fiction  of  the  brain. 
The  church.yard  ghost,  b  now  at  rest  again ; 
And  all  thsse  wayward  wanderings  of  my  youth 
Fly  Reason's  power,  and  shun  the  light  of  troth. 

With  fiction  then  does  real  joy  reside. 
And  is  our  reason  the  delusive  guide  7 
Is  it  then  right  to  dream  the  syrens  sing  7 
Or  mount  enraptured  on  the  dragon's  wing  7 
No,  't  is  the  infant  mind,  to  care  unknown. 
That  makes  th'  imagined  paradise  its  own ; 
Soon  as  reflections  in  the  bosom  rise. 
Light  slumbers  vanish  from  tlie  clouded  eyes : 
The  tear  and  smile  that  once  together  rose. 
Are  then  divorced ;  the  head  and  heart  are  foes : 
Enchantment  bows  to  Wisdom's  serious  plan. 
And  pain  and  prudence  make  and  mar  the  man. 

While  thus  of  power  and  fancied  empire  vain. 
With  various  thoughts  my  mind  I  entertain ; 
While  books  my  slaves,  with  tyrant  hand  I  seiio, 
Pleased  with  the  pride  that  will  not  let  them  pleass 
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Sudden  I  find  terrific  thoucfhU  arifle^ 
And  sympathetic  sorrow  filltt  my  eyes ; 
For  lo !  whjk  yet  my  heart  admits  the  wound, 
I  see  the  Ctrrio  army,  run^d  around. 

Foes  to  oar  race !  if  ever  ye  have  known 
A  fether*8  fears  for  offspring  of  your  own — 
If  ever,  smiling  o'er  a  lucky  line. 
Ye  thought  the  sudden  sentiment  divine, 
Then  paused  and  doubted,  and  then,  tired  of  doubt. 
With  rage  as  sudden,  dash'd  the  stanza  out ; — 
I^  after  fearing  much  and  pausing  long. 
Ye  venturM  on  the  world  your  labourM  song. 
And  fit>m  the  crusty  critics  of  those  days 
Implored  the  feeble  tribute  of  their  praise ; 
Remember  now  the  fears  that  moved  you  then. 
And,  spite  of  truth,  let  mercy  guide  your  pen. 

What  vent*rous  race  are  ours !  what  mighty  fees 
Lie  waiting  all  around  them  tc  oppose ! 
What  treacherous  fi-iends  be:ray  them  to  the  fight ! 
What  dangers  threaten  them ! — yet  still  .they  write : 
A  hapless  tribe  I  tp  every  evil  bom. 
Whom  villains  hate,  and  fools  afiect  to  scorn : 
Strangers  they  come  amid  a  world  of  wo, 
And  taste  the  largest  portion  ere  they  gd? 

Pensive  I  spoke,  and  cast  mine  eyes  around ; 
The  roof^  methought,  retum*d  a  solemn  sound ; 
Each  column  seemM  to  shake,  and  clouds,  like 

smoke. 
From  dusty  piles  and  ancient  volumes  broke ; 
Gathertn|r  above,  like  mists  condensed  they  seem. 
Exhaled  in  summer  from  the  rushy  stream  ; 
Like  flowing  robes  they  now  appear,  and  twine 
Round  the  large  members  of  a  form  divii^e ; 
His  silver  beard,  that  swept  his  aged  breast, 
His  piercing  eye,  that  inward  light  express*d. 
Were  seen, — but  clouds  ai^d  darkness  veilM  the  rest. 
Fear  cbillM  my  heart :  to  one  of  mortal  race 
How  awfiil  seem'd  the  Genius  of  the  place ! 
So  in  Cimmerian  shores,  Ulysses  saw 
His  parent-shade,  and  shnmk  in  pious  awe ; 
Like  him  I  stood,  and  wrapt  in  thought  profound. 
When  from  the  pitying  power  broke  forth  a  solemn 
sound : — 

**  Care  lives  with  all ;  no  rules,  no  precepts  save 
The  wise  from  wo,  no  fortitude  the  brave ; 
Grief  is  to  man  as  certain  as  the  grave : 
Tempests  and  storms  in  life's  whole  progress  rise. 
And  hope  shines  dimly  through  o'erdouded  skies ; 
Some  drops  of  comfort  on  thefavour'd  fall. 
But  showers  of  sorrow  are  the  lot  of  all : 
Partial  to  talents,  then  shall  Heaven  withdraw 
Th*  afflicting  rod,  or  break  the  general  law  7 
Shall  he  who  soars,  inspired  by  tofUer  views, 
Life's  little  cares  and  little  pains  refuse  ? 
Siall  he  not  rather  feel  a  double  share 
Of  mortal  wo,  whe^  doubly  arm'd  to  bear  7 

**  Hard  is  his  fhte  who  builds  his  peace  of  mind 
On  the  precarious  mercy  of  mankind; 
Who  hopes  for  wild  and  visionary  things. 
And  mounts  o'er  unknown  seas  with  vent'rous 

wings: 
But  as,  of  various  evils  that  befid 
The  human  race,  some  portion  goes  to  all. 
To  him  perhaps  the  milder  lot 's  assign'd. 
Who  feels  his  consolation  in  his  mind ; 


And,  jock'd  within  his  bosom,  bears  about 
A  mental  charm  for  every  care  without  ^ 

E'en  in  the  pangs  of  each  domestic  gricf^ 
Or  health  or  vigorous  hope  affords  relief; 
And  every  wound  the  tortured  bosom  feels. 
Or  virtue  boars,  or  some  preserver  heals ; 
Some  generous  friend,  of  ample  power  Dosscss'd ; 
Some  feeling  heart,  that  bleeds  for  the  distressM ; 
Some  breast  that  glows  with  virtues  all  divine ; 
Some  noble  Rutland,  Misery's  friend  and  tlilne. 

**  Nor  say,  the  Muse's  song,  the  Poet's  pen. 
Merit  the  scorn  they  meet  from  lilUe  men. 
With  cautious  freedom  if  the  numbers  flow. 
Not  wildly  high,  nor  pitifully  lew ; 
If  vice  alon6  their  honest  aims  oppose, 
Why  so  ashamed  their  friends,  so  loud  their  foes  7 
Happy  for  men  in  every  age  and  clime, 
If^all  the  sons  of  vision  dealt  in  rhyme. 
Go  on  then,  Son  of  Vision !  still  pursue 
Thy  airy  dreams ;  the  world  is  dreaming  too. 
Ambition's  lofly  views,  the  pomp  of  state. 
The  pride  of  wealth,  the  splendour  of  the  great, 
Stripp'd  of  their  mask,  their  cares  and  troubles 

known. 
Are  virions  fer  less  happy  than  thy  own ; 
Go  on !  and,  while  the  sons  of  care  complain. 
Be  wisely  gay  and  innocently  vain ; 
While  serious  souls  are  by  their  fears  undone. 
Blow  sportive  bladders  in  the  beamy  sun. 
And  call  them  worlds !  and  bid  the  greatest  show 
More  radiant  colours  to  their  worlds  below  : 
Then,  as  they  break,  the  slaves  of  care  reprove, 
And  tell  them.  Such  are  all  the  toys  they  love." 
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E  qnibui,  hi  vnounfl  implont  srmionibui  aures. 
Hi  narrara  fcnint  alio :  Menaunique  ficti 
Creaeit.  et  aaditia  aKquki  noToa  ailjicit  auetor : 
lllie  Credatitaa.  illie  taraermrioa  Ertor, 
Vaoaque  Lwliiia  eat,  oooatematique  Timores, 
Beditioque  recana.  dobioque  aactore  Soaorri. 

OVID,  MeUmorph.  lib.  xii. 


This  not  a  time  favourable  to  poetical  Composition: 
and  why — Newspapers  Enemies  to  Literature, 
and  their  general  Influence — Their  Numbers — 
The  Sunday  Monitor — ^Their  general  Character 
— ^Their  Effect  upon  Individuals — upon  Society 
— in  the  Country  —  The  Village  Freeholder — 
What  kind  of  Composition  a  Newspaper  is  ;  and 
the  Amusement  it  affords — Of  what  Parts  it  is 
chiefly  composed — Articles  of  Intelligence :  Ad- 
vertisements :  The  Stage :  Quacks  :  Puffing — 
The  CorrcBporidents  to  a  Newspaper,  political 
and  poetical — ^Advice  to  the  latter— -Concl'ision. 


A  TIME  like  this,  a  busy,  bustling  time. 
Suits  ill  with  writers,  very  ill.  with  rhyme : 
Unheard  we  sing,  when  party-rage  runs  strong. 
And  mightier  madness  checks  the  flowing  song 
Or,  should  we  force  the  peaceful  Muse  to  wield 
Her  feeble  arm  amid  the  fiirious  field. 
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Where  party-peng  a  wordy  war  maintain. 
Poor  is  her  anger,  and  her  friendship  vain ; 
And  oil  the  foes  who  feel  her  sting,  combine. 
Till  serious  vengeance  pays  an  idle  line ; 
For  party-poets  are  like  wasps,  who  dart 
Death  to  Uiemsclves,  and  to  their  foes  but  smart 

Hard  then  our  fate ;  if  general  themes  wc  choose, 
Neglect  awaits  the  song,  and  chills  the  Muse ; 
Or  shall  we  sing  the  subject  of  the  day, 
To-morrow*s  wonder  puffs  our  praise  away. 
More  blessM  the  bards  of  that  poetic  time. 
When  all  ibund  readers  who  could  find  a  rhyme ; 
Green  grew  the  bays  on  every  teeming  head. 
And  Gibber  was  enthroned,  and  Settle  read. 
Sing,  drooping  Muse,  tlie  cause  of  thy  decline ; 
Why  reign  no  more  the  once-triumphant  Nine  7 
Alas !  new  charms  the  wavering  may  gain, 
And  rival  sheets  the  reader *8  eye  detain ; 
A  daily  swarm,  that  banish  every  Muse, 
Gome  flying  forth,  and  mortals  call  them  News  : 
For  these,  unread,  the  noblest  volume  lie ; 
For  these,  in  sheets  unsoilM,  the  Muses  die ; 
Unbought,  unblessM,  the  virgin  copies  wait 
In  vain  ibr  fame,  and  sink,  unseen,  to  fiite. 

Since,  then,  the  town  forsakes  us  for  our  foes. 
The  smoothest  numbers  for  the  harshest  prose ; 
Let  us,  with  generous  scorn,  the  taste  deride. 
And  sing  our  rivals  with  a  rival's  pride. 

Ye  gentle  poets  who  so  ofl  complain 
That  foul  neflect  is  all  your  labour's  gain ; 
That  pity  omy  checks  your  growing:  spite 
To^;rring  man,  and  prompts  you  still  to  write ; 
That  ^our  choice  works  on  humble  stalls  are  laid. 
Or  vamty  grace  the  windows  of  the  trade ; 
Be  ye  my  friends,  if  friendship  e'er  can  w^rm 
Those  rival  bosoms  whom  the  Muses  charm : 
Think  of  the  common  cause  wherein  we  go, 
Like  gallant  Greeks  against  the  Trojan  foe ; 
Nor  let  our  peevish  chief  bis  leader  blame. 
Till,  crown'd  with  conquest,  we  regain  our  fame ; 
And  let  us  join  our  forces  to  subdue 
This  bold  assuming  but  sucoessful  crew. 

I  sing  of  News,  and  all  these  vapid  sheets 
The  rattling  hawker  vends  through  gaping  streets; 
Whatever  Uieir  name,  whatever  the  time  they  fly. 
Damp  from  the  press  to  charm  the  reader's  eye ; 
For,  soon  as  morning  dawns  with  roseate  hue, 
The  Herald  of  the  mom  arises  too ; 
Post  ailcr  Post  succeeds,  and,  all  day  long. 
Gazettes  and  Ledgers  ^warm,  a  noisy  tlirong. 
When  evening  comes,  she  comes  with  all  her  train 
Of  Ledgers,  Ghronicles,  and  Posts  again. 
Like  bats,  appearing,  when  the  sun  goes  down. 
From  holes  obscure  and  comers  of  Uie  town. 
Of  all  these  triflers,  all  like  tliese,  I  write ; 
Oh  !  like  my  subject  could  my  song  delight, 
The  crowd  at  Lloyd's  one  poet's  name  should  raise. 
And  all  the  Alley  echo  to  his  praise. 

In  shoals  the  hours  their  constant  numbers  bring, 
X/ike  insects  waking  to  th'  advancing  spring ; 
W<l)ich  take  their  rise  from  grubs  obicenc  Uiat  lie 
In  bhallow  pools,  or  thenoe  ascend  the  sky : 
Such  are  these  base  ephemera,  so  born 
To  die  before  the  next  revolving  mom. 


I     Yet  thus  th«y  difler :  insect-tribes  are  kist 
j  In  the  first  visit  of  a  winter's  frost ; 
'  While  these  remain,  a  base  but  constant  breed, 
'Whose  swarming  sons  their  short-lived  sires  soo> 
I         ceed; 

I  No  changing  season  makes  their  number  less, 
Nor  Sunday  shines  a  sabbath  on  the  press ! 

Then  lo !  the  sainted  Monitor  is  born, 
Whose  pious  face  some  sacred  texts  adorn : 
As  artful  sinners  cloak  the  secret  sin, 
To  veil  with  seeming  ^race  the  guile  within  ; 
So  Moral  Essays  on  his  front  appear. 
But  all  is  carnal  business  in  the  rear  ; 
The  fresli-coin'd  lie,  tlie  secret  whisper'd  last. 
And  all  the  gleanings  of  the  six  days  past 

With  tliese  retired,  through  half  the  Sabbath-day, 
The  London-lounger  yawns  his  hours  away  : 
Not  so,  my  little  flock  1  your  preacher  fly. 
Nor  waste  the  time  no  worldly  wealth  can  buy  { 
But  let  the  decent  maid  and  sober  clown 
Pray  for  these  idlers  of  the  sinful  town : 
This  day,  at  least,  on  nobler  themes  bestow. 
Nor  give  to  Woodfall,  or  the  wo|;ld  below. 

But,  Sunday  poss'd,  what  numbers  flourish  then. 
What  wondrous  labours  of  the  press  and  pen ! 
Diurnal  mof<t,  some  tlirice  each  week  affords. 
Some  only  once, — O  avarice  of  words  ! 
When  thousand  starving  minds  such  manna  seek,* 
To  drop  the  precious  food  but  once  a  week. 

Endless  it  were  to  sing  the  powers  of  all. 
Their  names,  tlieir  numbers ;  how  they  rise  and  fall: 
Like  baneful  herbs  the  gazer's  eye  they  seize. 
Rush  to  the  head,  and  poison  where  they  please : 
Like  idle  flies,  a  busy,  buzzmr  train. 
They  drop  Uicir  maggots  in  the  triflet's  brain : 
That  genial  soil  receives  the  fmitful  store. 
And  there  they  grow,  and  breed  a  thousand  more. 

Now  beiheir  arts  display 'd,  how  first  they  chooM 
A  cause  and  party,  as  the  bard  his  muse ; 
Inspired  by  these,  with  clamorous  zeal  they  cry. 
And  through  the  town  their  dreams  and  omens  fly : 
So  the  Sibylline  leaves  were  Mown  about,t 
Disjointed  scraps  of  &te  involved  in  doubt ; 
So  idle  breams,  the  journals  of  the  nighty 
Are  right  and  wrong  by  turns,  and  mingle  wrong 

with  right — 
Some  champions  for  the  rights  tliat  prop  the  crown. 
Some  sturdy  patriots,  sworn  to  pull, them  down  ;  ' 
Some  neutral  powers,  with  secret  forces  fraught. 
Wishing  for  war,  but  wHling  to  be  bought : 
While  some  to  every  side  ar^  party  go, 
Shifi  every  friend,  and  join  with  every  foe ; 
liike  sturdy  rogues  in  privateers,  they  strike 
This  side  and  thut,  the  foes  of  both  alike ; 
A  traitor-crew,  who  tlirive  in  troubled  times, 
Fear'd  for  their  force,  and  courted  for  tlieir  crimet. 

Chief  to  ^lie  prosperous  side  the  numbers  sail. 
Fickle  and  false,  they  veer  with  every  gale ; 
As  birds  that  migrate  from  a  freezing  shore. 
In  search  of  warmer  climes,  come  skimming  o'er« 


•The  Manna  of  ih«  Dnr  — OREEfTS  Splren. 

t in  ftiUit  df»cripiit  carminn  Virgo ; — 

et  tencm  lurbavit  j<nu«  frondi^t. 
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Some  bold  adventurers  first  prepare  to  try 
The  doubtful  sunshine  o{  the  distant  i»ky ; 
But  soon  the  growing  Summer^s  certain  sun 
Wins  more  and  more,  till  all  at  last  are  won: 
So,  on  the  early  prospect  of  disgrace. 
Fly  in  vast  troops  this  apprehensive  race ; 
Instinctive  tribes !  their  filing  food  they  dread, 
And  buy,  with  timely  change,  their  fbture  bread. 

Such  are  out  gdidea :  how  many  a  peacefbl  bead, 
Born  to  be  still,  have  they  to  wrangling  led  ! 
How  many  an  honest  zealot,  stolen  from  trade, 
And  factious  tools  of  pious  pastors  niade ! 
With  clews  like  these  thev  tread  the  maze  of  state. 
These  oracles  explore,  to  learn  our  fate ; 
Pleased  with  the  guides  who  can  so  well  deceive, 
Who  cannot  lie  so  fast  as  they  bcHeve. 

Oil  lend  I,  loth,  to  some  sage  friend  an  ear 
(For  we  who  will  not  speak  are  doomed  to  bear) ; 
>Vhile  he,  bewildered,  tt-lls  his  anxious  thought,    . 
Infectious  fear  from  tainted  scribblers  caught. 
Or  idiot  hope ;  for  each  his  mind  assails. 
As  Lloyd's  court-light  or  Stockdale*s  gloom  prevails. 
Yet  stand  I  patient  whUe  but  one  declaims. 
Or  gives  dull  comments  on  the  speech  be  maims : 
But  oh !  ye  Muses,  keep  your  votary^  feet 
From  tavem-haants  where  politicians  meet ; 
Where  rector,  doctor,  and  attorney  pause. 
First  on  each  parisli,  then  each  public  cause : 
Indited  roads  and  rates  that  still  increase  ; 
The  murmuring  poor,  who  will  not  fast  in  p^ace ; 
Election-zeal  and  friendship,  since  declined ; 
A  tax  commuted,  or  a  tithe  in  kind ; 
The  Dutch  and-Grermana  kindling  into  strife; 
Dull  port  and  poachers  vile !  the  serious  ills  of  life. 

Here  comes  the  neighbouring  justice,  pleased  to 
guide 
His  little  club,  and  in  the  chair  preside. 
Id  private  business  his  commands' prevail. 
On  public  themes  his  reasoning  turns  the  scale ; 
Assenting  silence  soothes  his  happy  ear, 
And,  in  or  out,  his  party  triumphs  here. 

Nor  here  th*  infectious  rage  for  party  stops. 
But  flits  along  from  palaces  to  shops ; 
Our  weekly  journals  o'er  the  land  abound. 
And  spread  their  plague  and  influenzas  rounds 
The  village,  too,  the  peaceful,  pleasant  plain,. 
Breeds  the  Whig.farmer  and  the  Tory  swain ; 
Brookes'  and  St  Albans*  boasts  not,  but,  instead, 
Stafes  the  Red  Ram,  and  swings  the  Rodney^s 

Head:— 
Hither,  with  all  a  patriot's  care,  comes  be 
Who  owns  the  little  but  that  makes  him  free ; 
Whose  yearly  forty  shillings  buy  the  smile 
Of  mightier  men,  and  never  waste  the  while ; 
Who  feels  his  freehold's  worth,  and  looks  elate, 
A  little  prop  and  pillar  of  the  state. 

Here  he  delights  the  weekly  news  to  con. 
And  mingle  comments  as  he  blunders  on ; 
To  swallow  all  their  varying  authors  teach. 
To  spell  a  title,  and  confound  a  speech  : 
Till  with  a  muddled  mind  he  quits  the  news. 
And  claims  his  nation's  license  to  abuse; 
Tlien  joins  the  cry,  "  That  all  the  courtly  race 
Are  venal  c  *ndidates  for  power  and  place  ,*" 


Yet  feels  some  joy,  amid  the  general  vice. 
That  his  own  vote  will  bring  its  wonted  price. 

These  are  the  iils  the  teeming  press  supplies. 
The  pois'nous  springs  from  learning'»fountain  rise ; 
Not  there  the  wise  alone  their  entrance  find. 
Imparting  useful  light  to  mortals  blind ; 
But,  blind  themselves,  these  erring  guides  hold  out 
Alluring  lights,  to  lead  us  fer  about ; 
Screen'd  by  such  means,  here  Scandal  whets  her 

quiU, 
Here  Slander  shoota  unseen,  whene'er  she  will ; 
Here  Fraud  and  Falsehood  labour  to  deceive. 
And  Folly  aids  them  both,  impatient  to  believe. 

Such,  sons  of  Britain !  are  the  guides  ye  trust ; 
So  wise  their  counsel,  their  reports  so  lust : — 
Yet,  though  we  cannot  Call  their  morals  pure. 
Their  judgment  nice,  or  their  decisions  sure, 
Merit  they  have  to  mightier  works  unknown, 
A  stylc,^  a  manner,  and  a  fate  their  own. 

We,  who  for  longer  fame  with  labour  strive, 
Are  pain'd  to  keep  our  sickly  works  alite ; 
Studious  we  toil,  with  patient  care  refine. 
Nor  let  our  love  protect  one  languid  line. 
Severe  ourselves,  at  last  our  works  appear. 
When,  ah !  we  find  our  readers  more  severe ; 
For  after  all  our  care  and  pains,  how  few 
Acquire  applause,  or  keep  it  if  they  do ! — 

Not  so  these  sheets,  ordain'd  to  happier  fate. 
Praised  through  their  day,  and  but  that  day  their 

date; 
Their  careless  authors  only  strive  to  join 
As  many  words,  as  make  an  eveh  line ;  • 
As  many  lines,  as  fill  a  row  complete ; 
As  man^  rows,  as  (bmish  up  a  sheet ; 
From  side  to  side,  with  ready  types  they  run. 
The  measure  'a  ended,  and  the  work  is  done ; 
Oh,  bom  with  ease,  how  envied  and  how  blest ! 
Your  fatQ  tcday  and  your  to-morrow's  rest. 
To  you  all  readers  turn,  and  they  can  look 
Pleased  on  a  paper,  who  abhor  a  book ; 
Those,  who  ne'er  deign'd  their  Bible  to  peruse. 
Would  think  it  hard  to  be  denied  their  news ; 
Sinners  and  saints,  the  wisest  with  the  weak. 
Here  mingle  tastes,  and  one  amusement  seek ; 
This,  like  the  public  inn,  provides  a  treat. 
Where  each  promiscuous  guest  sits  down  to  eat ; 
And  such  this  mental  food,  as  we  may  call 
Something  to  all  men,  and  to  some  men  all. 

Next,  \f\  what  rare  production  shall  we  trace 
Such  vatious  ^nhjocts  in  so  small  a  space  7 
As  the  first  sliip  upon  the  waters  bore 
Incongruous  kinds  who  never  met  before ; 
Or  as  some  curious  virtuoso  joins. 
In  one  small  room,  moths,  minerals,  and  coins. 
Birds,  beasts,  and  fishes ;  nor  refuses  place 
To  serpents,  toads,  and  all  the  reptile  race  ; 
So  here,  comprcssM  within  a  single  sheet. 
Great  things  and  small,  tlie  mean  and  mighty  meet  • 
•Tis  this  which  makes  all  Europe's  business  Know>i, 
Yet  here  a  private  man  may  place  his  own ; 

*  How  ntanr  boon  brine  ahont  Uie  dny, 
Huw  many  dayi  will  furn>«h  up  Ibe  year, 
.How  many  yeari  a  mnrial  mnn  may  lUe.  etc. 
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And,  where  he  reads  of  Lords  and  Commons,  he 
May  tell  their  honours  that  he  sells  rappee. 

Add  next  th*  amusement  which  the  motley  page 
AfTords  to  either  sex  and  every  age  : 
Lo !  where  it  comes  before  the  cheerful  fire, — 
Damps  from  the  press  in  smoky  curls  aspire 
(As  from  the  earth  the  sun  exhales  the  dew), 
Ere  we  can  read  the  wonders  that  ensue : 
Then  eager  evenr  eye  surveys  the  part. 
That  brings  its  nivourite  subject  to  the  heart ; 
Grave  politicians  look  for  facts  alone, 
And  gravely  add  conjectures  of  their  own  : 
The  sprightly  nymph,  who  never  broke  her  rest 
For  tottering  crowns,  or  mighty  lands  oppressed. 
Finds  broib  and  battles,  but  neglects  them  all 
For  songs  and  suits,  a  birth-day  or  a  ball : 
The  keen  warm  man  o*erlook8  each  idle  tale 
For  **  Money 's  wanted,**  and  •♦  Estates  on  Sale  f 
While  some  with  equal  minds  to  all  attend. 
Pleased  with  each  part,  and  grieved  to  find  an  end. 

So  charm  the  News ;  but  we,  who,  far  from  town. 
Wait  till  the  postman  brings  the  packet  down. 
Once  in  the  week,  a  vacant  day  behold. 
And  stay  for  tidings,  till  they  re  three  days  old : 
That  day  arrives ;  no  welcome  post  appears. 
But  the  dull  mom  a  sullen  aspect  wears ; 
We  meet,  but  ah !  without  our  wonted  smile, 
To  talk  of  headaches,  and  complain  of  bile ; 
Sullen  we  ponder  o*er  a  dull  repast. 
Nor  feast  the  body  while  the  mind  must  &st 

A  master.paasion  is  the  love  of  news. 
Not  music  so  commands,  nor  so  the  Muse : 
Give  poets  claret,  they  grow  idle  soon ; 
Feed  the  musician,  and  h^  *s  out  of  tune ; 
But  the  sick  mind,  of  this  disease  poa0ess*d. 
Flies  from  all  cure,  and  sickens  when  at  rest 
Now  sing,  my  Muse,  what  various  parts  compose 
These  rival  sheets  of  politics  and  prose. 

First,  fi'om  each  brother's  hoard  a  part  they  draw, 
A  mutual  thefl  that  never  fear*d  a  law ; 
Whatc*£r  they  gain,  to  each  man's  portion  fall. 
And  read  it  onc^  you  read  it  through  them  all : 
For  this  their  runners  ramble  day  and  night. 
To  drag  each  lurking  deed  to  open'light ; 
For  daHy  bread  the  dirty  trade  they  ply, 
Coin  their  firesh  tales,  and  live  upon  the  lie : 
Like  bees  for  honey,  forth  for  news  they  spring, — 
Industrious  creatures !  ever  on  the  wing ; 
Home  to  their  several  cells  they  bear  this  storei 
CuU*d  of  all  kinds,  then  roam  lOiroad  for  more. 
No  anxious  virgin  flies  to  ^  Mr  Tweed<4ide  ;*' 
No  injured  husband  mourns  his  faithless  bride ; 
No  duel  dooms  the  fiery  youth  to  bleed ; 
But  through  the  town  transpires  each  vent*rous 
deed. 


Here  stocks,  the  state-barometers,  we  view. 
That  rise  or  fall,  by  causes  known  to  few ; 
Promotion's  ladder  who  goes  up  or  down ; 
Who  wed,  or  who  seduced,  amuse  the  town ; 
What  new-born  heir  has  made  his  father  blest; 
What  heir  exults,  his  father  now  at  rest ; 
That  ample  list  the  Tyburn-herald  gives, 
And  each  known  knave  whb  still  for  l^^u™  Uyee^ 

So  grows  the  work,  and  now  the  printer  triee 
His  powers  no  more,  but  leans  on  his  allies. 
When  lo !  the  advertising  tribe  succeed. 
Pay  to  be  read,  yet  find  but  few  will  read  ; 
And  chief  th'  illustrious  race,  whose  .drops  and  piBs 
Have  patent  powers  to  vanquish  human  ilk : 
These,  with  their  cures,  a  constant  aid  remain, 
To  bless  the  pale  composer's  fertile  brain ; 
Fertile  it  is,  hut  still  the  noblest  s<m1 
Required  some  pause,  some  intervals  fVom  toil ; 
And  thev  at  least  a  certaiti  ease  obtain 
From  Katterfelto's  skill,  and  Graham's  glowiog- 
strain. 

I  too  must  aid,  and  pay  to  see  my  name 
Hung  in  these  dirty  avenues  to  fame ; 
Nor  pay  in  vain,  if  aught  the  muse  has  seen 
And  sung,  could  make  their  avenues  more  clean; 
Could  stop  one  slander  ere  it  found  its  way. 
And  gave  to  public  scorn  its  helpless  prey. 
By  the  same  aid,  the  Stage  mvltes  her  friends, 
And  kindly  tells  the  banquet  she  intends ; 
Thither  fVom  real  life  the  many  run. 
With  Siddons  weep,  or  laugh  with  Abingdon  • 
Pleased  in  fictitious  joy  or  grie^  to  see 
The  mimic  passion  with  their  own  agree ; 
To  steal  a  few  enchanted  hours  away 
From  care,  and  drop  the  curtain  on  the  day. 

But  who  can  steal  fi^m  sel^  that  wretched  wight. 
Whose  darling  work  is  tried  some  £ktal  night  7 
Most  wretched  man !  when,  bane  to  every  bliss. 
He  hears  the  serpent-critic's  rising  hiss ; 
Then  groans  succeed :  not  traitors  on  the  wheel 
Can  f(^l  like  hitn,  or  have  such  pangs  to  feel 
Nor  end  they  here :  next  day  he  reads  his  fidl 
In  every  paper ;  critics  are  they  all ; 
He  sees  his  branded  name,  with  wild  afi[nght. 
And  hears  again  the  cat-calls  of  the  night 

Such  help  the  stage  affords :  a  larger  spaea 
Is  fiU'd  by  PUFFS  and  all  the  puffing  race. 
Physic  had  once  alone  the  lofly  style, 
Thie  well-known  boast,  that  ceased  to  raise  a  Ptt^^* 
Now  all  the  province  of  that  tribe  invade. 
And  we  abound  in  quacks  of  every  trade. 


Should  some  fair  frail-one  drive  her  prancing  pair 
Where  rival  peers  contend  to  please  the  fair  ; 
When,  with  new  force,  she  aids  her  conquering 

eyes, 
And  beauty  decks,  with  all  that  beau^  buys ; 
Quickly  we  learn  whose  heart  her  influence  feels. 
Whose  acres  melt  before  her  glowing  wheels. 

To  these  a  thousand  idle  themes  succeed, 
Deeds  of  all  kinds,  and  comments  to  each  deed. 


The  simple  barber,  once  an  honest  name, 
Cervantes  founded,  Fielding  raised  his  fame : 
Barber  no  more — a  gay  perfumer  comes. 
On  whose  sofl  cheek  his  own  cosmetic  blooms ; 
H^re  he  appears,  each  simple  mind  to  move. 
And  advertises  beauty,  grace,  and  lijve. 
— **  Come,  fiided  belles,  who  would  your  youth  re 

new. 
And  learn  the  wonders  of  Olympian  dew ; 
Restore  the  roses  that  begin  to  fiiint, 
Nor  think  cefestial  washes  vulpr  paint ; 
Your  former  featui^  airs,  and  cHs  assume, 
!  Circassian  virtues,  with  Circassian  bloom. 
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—Come,  batterM  beaux,  whose  locks  are  tarn*d  to 

And  crop  Discretion's  lying  badge  away ; 
Read  where  they  vend  these  smart  engaging  things. 
These  flaxen  frontlets  with  elastic  springs ; 
No  female  eye  the  fur  deception  sees, 
Not  Nature*s  self  so  natural  as  these.** 

Such  are  their  arts,  but  not  confined  to  them, 
The  Muse  impartial  must  her  sons  condemn ; 
For  they,  degenerate !  join  the  venal  throng, 
And  puflTa  lazy  Pegasus  alons^ : 
More  guilty  these,  by  Nature  less  designM 
For  little  arts  tha^  suit  the  vulvar  kind : — 
That  barbers*  bovs,  who  would  to  trade  advance. 
Wish  us  to  call  them,  smart  Friseurs  from  France ; 
That  he  who  builds  a  chop-bouse,  on  his  door 
Paints  ''  The  true  old  original  Blue  Boar  !*' 

These  are  the  arts  by  whkh  a  thousand  live. 
Where  Truth  may  smile,  and  Justice  may  forgive; 
But  when,  amid  this  rabble-rout,  we  find 
A  pufiing  poet  to  his  honour  blind ; 
Who  silly  drops  quotations  all  about. 
Packet  or  Post,  and  pointa  their  merit  oat ; 
Who  advertises  what  reviewers  say, 
With  sham  editions  every  second  day ; 
Who  dares  not  trust  his  praises  out  of  sight. 
But  hurries  into  &me  with  sU  his  might ; 
Ahbough  the  verse  some  transient  praise  obtains. 
Contempt  is  all  the  anxious  poet  gams. 

Now  poflb  exhausted,  advertisements  past. 
Their  correspondents  stand  exposed  at  last; 
These  are  a  numerous  tribe,  to  &me  unknown. 
Who  for  the  public  good  forego  their  own; 
Who  volunteers  m  paper-war  engage. 
With  double  portion  of  their  party*s  rage : 
Such  are  the  Bruti,  Deeii,  who  appear 
Wooing  the  printer  for  admission  here ; 
Whose  generous  souls  can  condescend  to  pray 
For  Jeave  to  throw  their  precious  time  away. 

Oh !  cruel  Woodfall !  when  a  patriot  draws 
His  grey.goose  quill  in  hb  dear  country's  cause. 
To  vex  and  niaul  a  ministerial  race. 
Can  thy  stei^  soul  refuse  the  champion  place  7 
Alas !  thou  know*st  not  with  what  anxious  heart 
He  loogs  h^s  best-loved  labours  to  impart ; 
How  he  has  sent  them  to  thy  brethren  round. 
And  still  the  same  unkind  reoeptioo  found : 
At  length  indignant  will  he  damn  the  state. 
Turn  to  his  trade,  and  leave  us  to  our  &te. 

These  Roman  souls,  like  Rome's  great  sons,  are 
known 
To  live  in  cells  on  labours  of  their  own. 
Thus  Milo,  could  we  see  the  noble  Chief,  ' 
Feeds,  for  his  country's  good,  on  legs  of  beef: 
Camillus  copies  deeds  for  sordid  pay, 
Yet  fights  the  public  battles  twice  a  day : 
E*en  now  the  godlike  Brutus  views  his  score 
Scroird  oo  the  bar-board,  swinging  with  the  door ; 


Where,  tippling  punch,  grave  Cato's  self  you'll  see, 
And  Amor  PatruB  vending  smuggled  tea. 

Last  in  these  ranks,  and  least,  their  art's  disgrace. 
Neglected  stand  the  Muses'  meanest  race ; 
Scribblers  who  court  contempt,  whose  verse  the  eye 
Disdainful  views,  and  glances  swifUy  by : 
Thife  Poet's  Comer  is  Uie  place  they  choose, 
A  fatal  nursery  for  an  infant  Muse ; 
Unlike  that  comer  where  tme  poets  lie. 
These  cannot  live,  and  they  shall  never  die ; 
Hapless  the  lad  whose  mind  such  dreams  invade. 
And  win  to  verse  the  talents  due  to  trade.  ^ 

Curb  then,  O  youth !  these  raptures  as  they  rise, 
Keep  down  the  evil  spirit  and  be  wise ; 
Follow  your  calling,  think  the  Muses  foes. 
Nor  lean  upon  the  pestle  and  compose. 

I  know  }tovr  day-dreams,  and  I  know  the  snare 
Hid  in  your  flow'ry  ^th,  and  cry  **  Beware." 
Thoughtless  of  ill,  and  to  the  future  blind, 
A  sudden  couplet  rushes  on  your  mind ; 
Here  you  may  nameless  print  your  idle  rhymes. 
And  read  ^our  first-boro  work  a  thousand  times ; 
Th'  infection  spreads,  your  couplet  grows  apace. 
Stanzas  to  Delia's  dog  or  Celiacs  face : 
You  take  a  name ;  Philander's  odes  are  seen. 
Printed,  and  praised,  in  every  magazine : 
Diarian  sam  greet  their  br^er  sage. 
And  your  dark  pages  please  th'  enlighten'd  agev— 
Alas !  what  years  you  thus  consume  in  vain. 
Ruled  by  this  wretched -bias  of  the  brain ! 

Go !  to  your  desks  and  counters  all  retum ; 
Your  sonnets  scatter,  your  acrostics  bum ; 
Trade,  and  be  rich ;  or,  should  your  careful  sires 
Bequeath  you  wealth !  indulge  the  nobler  fires : 
Shbuld  love  of  fame  your  youthful  heart  betray. 
Pursue  fair  fiime,  but  in  a  glorious  way, 
Noc  in  the  idle  scenes  of  Fancy's  painting  stray. 

Of  all  the  good  that  mortal  men  pursue. 
The  Muse  has  least  to  give,  and  gives  to  few ; 
Like  some  coquettish  fair,  she  leaids  us  on. 
With  smiles  and  hopes,  till  youth  and  peace  are 

gone; 
Then,  wed  fer  life,  the  restless  wrangling  pair 
Bprget  how  constant  one,  and  one  how  fair ; 
MeanwhUe,  Ambition,  like  a  blooming  bride. 
Brings  power  and  wealth  to  grace  her  lover's  side ; 
And  though  she  smiles  not  with  such  flattering 

charms, 
The  brave  will  sooner  win  her  to  their  arms. 

Then  wed  to  her,  if  Virtue  tie  the  bands, 
Go  spread  your  country's  fame  in  hostile  lands ; 
Her  court,  her  senate,  or  her  arms  adom. 
And  let  her  foes'  lament  that  you  were  bora : 
Or  weigh  her  laws,  their  ancient  rights  defend, 
Though  hosts  oppose,  be  theirs  and  Reason's  fViend 
Arm'd  with  strong  powers,  in  their  defence  engage 
And  rise  the  Thurlow  of  the  future  age. 
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Omnia  habeo,  nee  qiuoquam  babeo ; 

Quidquid  dicuot,  laudti ;  id  runum  li  ncgantjaudo  id  <iaoque: 
Negat  qub,  noito ;  ail,  aio : 
Poiiremo  imperavi  egomet  mihi 
Omnia  aaaeniari.  ™„««*Tr«  .    « 

TERENT.  m  FAOtMch. 

^  It  haa  been  hald  in  ancient  rulei 

That  flattery  is  the  fuod  of  foola ; 
Yet  now  and  then  your  men  of  wit 
Will  eondeaceod  to  taate  a  bit 

BWIfT. 


The  subject  —  Poverty  and  Cunnhi|r  desoribed  — 
When  united,  a  jarring  coupIe-r-Mutoal  Reproof 
— The  .Wife  consoled  by  a  Dream— Birth  of  a 
Daughter — Description  and  Prediction  of  Envy — 
How  to  be  rendered  inefiectual,  explained  in  a 
Vision — Simulation  foretells  the  future  Success 
and  Triumphs  of  Flattery^-Her  Power  over  va- 
rious Characters  and  different  Minds ;  over  cer- 
tain Classes  of  men ;  over  Envy  himseli^^Her 
successful  art  of  soflening  tlie  Evils  of  Lile ;  of 
changing  Characters ;  of  meliorating  Prospecte, 
and  affixmg  Value  to  PossessioDs,  Pictures,  eic^ — 
Conclusion. 


Muse  of  my  Spenser,  Who  so  well  could  sing 
The  passions  all,  their  bearings'  and  their  ties ; 
Who  could  in  view  those  shadowy  beings  bring, 
And  with  bold  hand  remove. each  dark  disguise. 
Wherein  love,  hatred,  scorn,  or  anger  lies : 
Guide  him  to  Fairy-land,  who  now  intends 
That  way  his  flight ;  assist  him  as  he  flics. 
To  mark  those  passions.  Virtue's  foes  and  friends. 
By  whom  when  led  she  droops,  when  leading  she 
ascends. 

Yes !  they  appear,  I  see  the  fairy  train  ! 
And  who  that  modest  nymph  of  meek  address  ? 
Not  Vanity,  though  loved  by  all  the  vain : 
Not  hope,  though  promising  to  all  success ; 
Nor  Mirth,  nor  joy,  though  foe  to  all  distress ; 
Thee,  sprightly  syren,  from  {his  train  I  choose, 
Thy  birth  relate,  thy  soothing  arts  confess ; 
*T  is  not  in  thy  mild  nature  to  refuse, 
When  poets  ask  thine  aid,  so  oft  their  meed  and 
muse. 


In  Faify-Iand,  on  wide  and  cheerless  plain, 
Dwelt,  in  the  house  of  Care,  a  sturdy  swain ; 
A  hireling  he,  who,  when  he  till'd  the  soil, 
LookM  to  the  pittance  that  repaid  his  toil ; 
And  to  a  master  left  the  mingled  joy 
And  anxibus  care  that  followM  Jiis  employ ; 
Sullen  and  patient  he  at  once  appear*d» 
As  one  who  murmured,  yet  as  one  who  fear*d ; 
Th*  attire  was  coarse  that  clothed  his  sinewy  frame, 
Rude  his  address,  and  Poverty  his  name. 

In  that  same  plain  a  nymph,  of  curious  taste, 
A  cottage  (plann*d  with  all  her  skill)  had  placed  ; 


Strange  the  materials,  and  for  what  dcsignM 
The  various  parts,  no  simple  man  might  find  ; 
What  seemM  the  door,  e^ch  entering  guest  with- 
stood, 
What  seem*d  a  window  was  but  painted  wood  ; 
But  by  a  secret  spring  the  wall  would  move. 
And  daylight  drop  through  glassy  door  above  ; 
*T  was  all  her  pride,  new  traps  for  praise  to  lay. 
And  all  her  wisdom  was  to  hide  her  way ; 
In  small  attempts  incessant  were  her  pains. 
And  Cunning  was  her  name  among  the  swaizuk 

Now  whether  late-decreed  this  pair  should  wed» 
And  blindly  drove  them  to  the  marriage  bed ; 
Or  whether  love  in  some  soft  hour  inclined 
The  damsePs  heart,  and  won  her  to  be  kind. 
Is  yet  unsung :  they  were  an  ill*match*d  pair. 
But  both  disposed  to  wed-^-and  wed  they  were. 

Yet  though  united  in  their  fortune,  still 
Their  ways  were  diverse ;  varying  w^as  their  will ; 
Nor  long  the  maid  had  blessM  the  simple  man. 
Before  dissensions  rose,  and  she  began : — 

**  Wretch  that  I  am !  since  to  thy  fortune  boand. 
What  plan,  what  project,  with  success  is  crown*d  7 
I,  who  a  thousand  secret  arts  possess, 
Who  every  rank  approach  with  right  address ; 
Who  Ve  loosed  a  guinea  from  a  miser*s  chest, 
And  wormM  his  secret  flrom  a  traitor's  breast ; 
Thence  gifts  and  gains  collecting,  great  and  small. 
Have  brought  to  thee,  and  thou  consumest  them  all : 
For  want  like  thine — a  bog  without  a  base- 
Ingulfs  all  gains  I  gather  for  the  place ; 
Feeding,  unfill*d ;  destroying,- undestroyM; 
It  craves  for  ever,  and  is  ever  void  : — 
Wretch  that  I  am  !  what  misery  have  I  found. 
Since  my  sure  craft  was  to  thy  calling  bound !" 

**  Oh  J  vaunt  of  worthless  art,"  the  swain  replied 
Scowling  contempt,  "how  pitiful  this  pride! 
What  are  these  specious  gifts,  these  paltry  gains, 
But  base  rewards  for  ignominious  pains  ? 
With  all  thy  tricking,  still  for  bread  we  strive. 
Thine  is,  proi^d  wretch !  the  care  that  cannot  thriTe 
By  all  thy  boasted  skill  and  baffled  hooks. 
Thou  gain'st  no  more  than  students  by  their  books ; 
No  more  than  I  for  my  poor  deeds  am  paid. 
Whom  none  can  blame,. will  help,  or  dare  upbraiA 

**  Call  this  our  need,  a  bog  that  all  devours,— 
Then  what  thy  petty,  arts,  but  summer.flowers. 
Gaudy  and  mean,  and  serving  to  betray 
The  place  they  make  unprofltably  gay  7 
Who  know  it  not,  some  useless  beauties  see,— 
But  ah !  to  prove  it,  was  reserved  for  me.** 

Unhappy  state !  that,  in  decay  of  love. 
Permits  harsh  truth  his  errors  to  disprove ; 
While  he  remains,  to  wrangle  and  to  jar. 
Is  friendly  tournament,  not  fatal  war ; 
Love  in  his  play  will  borrow  arms  of  hate. 
Anger  and  rage,  upbraiding  and  debate  ; 
And  by  his  power  the  desperate  weapons  thrown. 
Become  as  safe  and  pleasant  as  his  own  ; 
But  left  by  him,  their  natures  they  assiHn^, 
And  fatal,  in  their  poisoning  fbrccv  become. 

Time  fled,  and  now  tlie  swain  compelled  to  see 
New  cause  for  fear — **  Is  this  thy  thrift  ?"  quoth  bo 
To  whom  the  wife  with  cheerful  voice  replied  :— 
**  Thou  moody  man,  lay  all  thy  fears  aside, 
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I  We  seen  a  tmod  ; — Ibey,  iVdm  whom  I  oame, 
A  daughter  promiaw,  promise  wealth  and  iaroe ; 
Bom  with  my  featuree,  with  mjr    arts,  j[et  die 
8hall  patient,  pliant,  perse^erinff  be, 
And  in  thy  better  ways  reaemUe  thee. 
The  fairies  round  shall  at  her  birth  attend. 
The  friend  of  aU  in  all  shall  find  a  friend. 
And  save  that  one  sad  star  that  hoar  most  gleam, 
Qn  oor  fair  child,  how  glorious  were  my  diiam  f* 

This  beard  the  husband,  and,  in  surly  smile, 
Aim*d  at  oontenipt,  but  yet  he  hoped  the  while : 
For  as,  when  sinJung,  wretched  men«re  fiiuiwl 
To  catch  at  rushes  mther  than  be  drownMi 
So  OD  a  dream  oor  peasant  placed  his  hope, 
And  finind  that  raah  as  Yalid  as  a  rope. 

Swift  fled  the  days,  for  now  in  hope  they  fled. 
When  a  lair  dauglter  bkasMthe  nuptial  bed ; 
Her  infant-faee  the  mother's  pains  beguiled, 
She  lookM  so  pleasing,  and  so  softly  smiled ; 
Those  smilee,  those  looks,  with  sweet  sensations 

moved 
The  gaaer*s  aoiul,  and,  as  be  looked,  he  kvfed* 

And  now  the  iairies  eame,  wHh  gUle»  to  gtace 
So  mild  a  nature  and  so  Ikir  a  ftoe. 

They  gave,  with  beauty,  that  6ewitehing  art,  . 
That  holds  in  easy  chains  the  human  heart } 
They  me -her  skill  to  win  the  stubborn  mind, 
To  miSce  the  sufibring  to  their  sorrows  blind. 
To  bring  on  pensife  kwka  the  pleasing  smile. 
And  CarB*8  $tom  brow  of  erery  frown  beg^Ie. 

These  magic  favours  graced  the  infant-maid, 
Wboee  more  enlivening  smile  the  charming  gifts 
repaid. 

Now  Fortune  changed*  who,  were  sb^  conatant 
bog, 
Wduld  leave  us  few  adventures. for  our  aong. 

A  wicked  elfin  roved  this  land  around. 
Whose  joys  proceeded  from  the  griefii  he  fbund ; 
Envy  his  name : — his  &scinating.eye 
From  the  light  bosom  drew  the  sudden  sigh ; 
Unsocial  he,  but  with  malignant  mind. 
He  dwelt  with  man,  that  he  might  curse  mankind ; 
Like  the  first  foe,  he  sought  th*  abode  of  Joy, 
Grieved  to  behold,  but  eager  to  destroy ; ' 
Round  bkxuning  beauty,  Tike  the  wasp,  he  flew, 
SoilM  tiie  fresh  sweet,  and  changed  the  rosy  hue; 
The  wise,  the  eood,  with  anxious  heart,  be  saw. 
And  here  a  fainng  found,  and  there  a  flaw ; 
Discord  in  frtmilies  H  was  his  to  move, 
Distrust  in  firiendship,  jetknmy  in  love; 
He  told  the  poor  what  joys  the  great  possess'd. 
The  great — what  calm  content  the  cottage  blessM ; 
To  part  the  learned  and  the  rich  be  tried, 
TiD  their  slow  friendship  perishM  in  their  pride. 
Such  was  the  fiend,  and  so  secure  of  prey, 
That  only  Misery  passM  unstung  away. 

Soon  as  he  heard  the  ftiiy-babe  was  bom. 
Scornful  he  smiled,  but  felt  no  more  than  scorn ; 
For  why,  when  Fortune  placed  her  state  so  low, 
In  uselM  spite  his  lofty  malice  show  7 
Why,  in  a  mischief  of  the  meaner  kind, 
Ezhaurt  the  vigour  of  a  rancorous  mind  7 
But,  soon  as  Fame  the  &iry-gifls  proclaimed, 
Quick-rising  wrath  his  ready  soul  inflamed, 
5  G 


To  swear,  by  vows  that  e*en  the  wicked  tie. 
The  nymph  should  weep  her  varied  destiny ; 
That  every  gift,  that  now  appear^  to  shine 
In  her  fair  face,  and  make  her  smiles  divine. 
Should  all  the  poison  of  bis  magic  prove. 
And  they  should  scorn  her,  whom  she  sought  fbi 
love. 

His  spell  prepared,  in  form  an  ancient  dame, 
A  fiend  in  spirit,  to  the  cot  he  came ; 
There  gained  admittance,  and  the  infiint  press'd 
(Muttering  bis  wicked  magic)  to  his  breast ; 
And  thus  he  said : — **  Of  mi  the  powers,  who  watt 
On  Jove's  decrees,  and  do  the  work  of  fiite. 
Was  I  alone,  despised  or  worthless,  fotmd. 
Weak  to  protect,  or  impotent  to  wound  7 
See  then  thy  fbc,  regret  the  friendship  lost. 
And  learn  my  skill,  but  learn  it  at  your  coat 

**  Know  then,  O  cliild !  devote  to  fiites  severe. 
The  good  shall  hate  thy  name,  the  wise  shall  fear; 
Wit  shall  deride,  and  no  protecting  friend 
Thy  shame  shall  cover,  or  thy  name  defend. 
Thy  gentle  sex,  who,  more  than  ours,  should  spare 
A  humble  foe,  will  greater  scorn  declare ; 
Th^  base  alone  thy  advocates  shall  be. 
Or  boast  alliance  ^ith  a  wretch  like  thee.** 

'  He  spake  and  vanishM,  other  prey  to  find. 
And  waste  in  slow  disease  the  conquor*d  mind. 

Awed  by  the  elfin's  threats,  and  fiU'd  with  dread. 
The  parents  wept,  and  sought  their  infrnt's  bed; 
Despair  alone  the  father's  soul  possess'd. 
But  hope  rose  gently  in  the  mother's  breast; 
For  well  she  knew  that  neither  gnef  nor  joy 
Puin'd  without  hope,  or  pleased  without  alloy ; 
And  while  these  hopes  and  fears  her  heart  divide, 
A  cheerflil  vision  bade  the  &ars  subside. 

She  saw  descending  to  tiie  worid  below 
An  ancient  form,  with  solemn  pace  and  slow. 

*^  Daughter,  no  more  be  sad,"  (the  ph^tom  cried> 
**  Success  is  seldom  to  the  wise  denied ; 
In  idle  wishes  fools  supinely  stay. 
Be  tliere  a  will  and  wisdom  finds  a  way : 
Why  art  thou  grieved  7    Be  rather  glad,  that  he 
Who  hates  the  happy,  aims  his  darts  at  thee ; 
But  aims  in  vain :  thy  favour'd  daughter  Uesji 
Serenely  blest,  and  shall  to  joy  arise. 
For,  grant  that  curses  on  her  naide  shall  wait, 
(So  envy  wills  and  such  the  voice  of  hate,} 
Yet  if  that  name  be  prudently  suppress'd. 
She  shall  be  courted,  favour'd,  and  caress'd. 

**  For  what  are  nameB7  and  where  agree  man- 
kind. 
In  those  to  persons  or  io  acts  assi|fn'd  7 
Brave,  leam'd,  or  wise,  if  some  their  fiivourites  call. 
Have  they  the  titles  or  the  praise  from  all  7 
Not  so,  but  others  will  the  brave  disdain 
As  rash,  and  deem  the  sons  of  wisdom  vain ; 
The  selfsame  mind  shall  scorn  or  kindness  move^ 
And  the  same  deed  attract  contempt  and  love. 

**  So  all  the  powers  who  move  the  human  soul. 
With  all  the  passions  who  the  wi|l  control, 

I  Have  various  names-rOne  given  by  Truth  Divuie 
(As  Simulation  thus  was  fiz'd  for  mine,) 
Tlie  rest  by  man,  who  now,  as  wisdom's,  priio 
I  My  secret  counsels,  now  as  art  despise ; 
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One  hour,  as  jtist,  those  Counsels  they  etnbraoe. 
And  spurn,  the  next,  as  pLtifiil  and  base. 

^  Thee,  too,  my  child,  those  fboU  as  Canning  fly, 
Who  on  thy  counsel  and  thy  craft  rely ; 
That  worthy  craft  in  others  they  condemn, 
But  *t  is  their  prudence,  "while  conducting  them. 

**  Be  Flattkrt,  then;  thy  happy  infant's  name, 
Let  Honour  scorn  her  and  let  Wit  defame; 
Let  all  be  .true  that  Envy  doom^,  yet  all. 
Not  on  hersdf^  but  on  her  name,  shall  faJl ; 
While  she  thy  fortune  and  her  own  shall  raise. 
And  decent  Truth  be  caird,  and  loved,  as  modest 
Praise. 

**  O  happy  child !  the  glorious  day  shall  shine, 
When  every  ear  shall  to  thy  speech  incline,  • 
Thy  words  alluring  and  thy  voice  divine : 
The  sullen  pedant  and  the  sprightly  wit, 
To  hear  thy  soothing  eloquence,  shall  sit ; 
And  both,  abjuring  Flattery,  will  a^ree 
That  truth  inspires,  and  they  must  honour  thee. 

**  Envy  himself  shall  to  thy  accents  bend. 
Force  a  faint  smile,  and  sullenly  attend. 
When  thou  shalt  call  him  Virtue's  jealous  friend. 
Whose  bosom  glows  with  generous  rage  to  find 
How  fools  and  Knaves  are  flatter'd  by  mankind. 

**  The  sftge  retired,  who  spends  alone  his  days. 
And  flies  th*  obstreperous  voice  of  public  praise ; 
The  vain,  the  vulgar  cry, — shall  gladly  meet. 
And  bid  thee  welcome  to  his  still  retreat ; 
Much  will  he  wonder,  how  thou  camest  to  find 
A  man  to  glory  dead,  to  peace  consimM. 
O  Fame !  he'll  cnr  (for  he  will  call  thee  Fame), 
From  thee  I  fly,  from  thee  conceit  my  name ; 
But  thou  shalt  say.  Though  Genius  takes  his  fUght, 
He  leaves  behind  a  glorious  train  of  light. 
And  hides  in  vain : — yet  prudent  he  that  flies 
The  flatterer's  art,  and  for  himself  is  wise.  . 

**  Yes,  happy  child !  I  mark  th*  approaching  day, 
When  warring  natures  will  confess  thy  sway ; 
When  thou  shalt  Saturn's  golden  reign  restore. 
And  vice  and  folly  shall  be  known  no  more. 

**  Pride  shall  not  then  in  human-kind  have  place. 
Changed  by  thy  skill,  to  Dignity  and  Grace; 
While  Shame,  who  now  betrays  the  inward  sense 
Of  secret  ill,  shall  be  thy  Diffidence ; 
Avarice  shall  thenceforth  prudent  Forecast  be. 
And  bloody  Vengeance,  Magnanimity ; 
The  lavish  tongue  shall  honest  truths  impart. 
The  lavish  hand  shall  show  the  generous  heart. 
And  Indiscretion  be,  oontempt  of  art: 
Folly  and  Vice  shall^then,  no  longer  known, 
Be,  this  as  Virtue,  that  as  Wisdom,  shown. 

*"  Then  shall  the  Robber,  as  the  Hero,  rise 
To  seiwj  the  ffood  that  churlish  law  denies ; 
Throughout  the  world  shall  rove  the  generous  band. 
And  deal  the  gifU  of  Heaven  from  hand  to  hand. 

**  In  thy  blest  days  no  tyrant  shall  be  seen. 
Thy  gracious  king  shall  rule  contented  men; 
In  thy  blest  days  shall  not  a  rebel  be. 
But  patriots  oil  and  well  approved  of  thee. 

^Such  powers  are  thine,  that  man,  by  thee, 
shall  wrest 
The  gainful  secret  from  the  cautious  breast ; 


Nor  then,  with  all  his  care,  the  good  retain. 
But  yield  to  thee  the  secret  and  the  gain; 
In  vain  shall  much  experience  giiard  the  heart 
Against  the  charm  of  thy  prevailing  art; 
Admitted  once,  so  soothing  is  thy  strain. 
It  comes  the  sweeter,  when  it  comes  again ; 
And  when  cbnfess'd  as  thine,  what  mind  to  strong 
Forbears  the  pleasure  it  mdulged  so  long  ? 
•♦  Soft'ner  of  every  ill !  of  mi  our  woes 
The  balmy  solace !  friend  of  fiercest  foes ! 
Bep:in  thy  rei^  and  like  the  morning  rise ! 
Bnne  joy,  bnng  beauty,  to  our  eager  eyes; 
Break  on  the  drowsy  world  like  opening  day. 
While  grace  and  gladness  join  thy  flow'ry  way ; 
While  every  voice  is  praise,  while  every  heart  it 

**  From  thee  all  prospects  shall  new  beauties  take, 
Tis  thine  to  seek  them,  and  'tis  thine  to  make; 
On  the  cold  fen  I  see  thee  turn  thine  eyes. 
Its  mirts  reeede,  its  chilling  vapour  flies ; 
Th*  enrapture<|  lord  th'  improving  ground  sorveya. 
And  fi>r  his  Eden  asks  the  traveler's  praise, 
Whicli  yet,  unview'd  of  thee,  a  bog  had  been. 
Where  spungy  rushes  hide  the  plashy  green. 

**  I  see  thee  breathing  on  the  barren  moor. 
That  seems  to  blodm,  although  so  black  before ; 
Tbere^  if  beneath  the  gorse  the  primrose  spring. 
Or  thp  pied  daisy  smile  below  the  ling. 
They  shall  new  charms,  at  thy  command,  ctisdooe^ 
And  none  shall  miss  the  myrtle  or  the  rose. 
The  wiry  moss,  that  whitens  all  the  hill, 
Shall  live  a  beauty  by  thy  matchless  skill; 
Gale*  fiwn  the  bog  shall  yield  Arabian  bdm. 
And  the  grey  willow  wave  »  golden  palm. 

••  I  see  thee  smilmg  in  the  pictured  room. 
Now  breathing  beauty,  now  reviving  bloom ; 
There,  each  immortal  name  'tis  thine  to  give 
To  graceless  forms,  and  bid  the  lumber  live. 
Shouldst  thou  coarse  boors  or  gkiomy  martyrs  see, 
These  shall  thy  Guides,  those  thy  Ttniers  be ; 
There  shalt  thou  Raphael's  sainU  and  angels  trace, 
There  make  for  Rubens  and  for  Reynolds  place. 
And  all  the  pride  of  art  shall  find,  in  her,  disgrace. 

"  pelifirht  of  either  sex !  thy  reign  commence ; 
With  bahny  sweetness  soothe  the  weary  sense. 
And  to  the  sickening  soul  thy  cheering  aid  dbpense. 
Queen  of  the  mind !  thy  golden  age  begin ; 
In  mortal  bosoms  varnish  shame  and  sin. 
Let  all  be  fiiir  without,  let  aU  be  calm  within.** 

The  Vision  fled;  the  happy  mother  rose, 
Kiss'd  the  fair  infant,  smiled  at  all  her  foes. 
And  FLATTBar  made  her  name :— her  reign  began. 
Her  own  dear  sex  she  ruled,  then  vanquish'd  man. 
A  smiling  fiiend,  to  every  class,  she  spoke, 
Assumed  their  manners,  and  their  habits  took  : 
Her,  for  her  humble  mien,  the  modest  loved ; 
Her  cheerful  looks  the  light  and  gay  approved ; 
The  just  bchek)  her,  firm ;  the  valiant,  brave ; 
Her  mirth  the  free,  her  silence  pleased  the  grave ; 
Zeal  heard  her  vo^oe,  and,  as  he  preaah'd  aloud. 
Well-pleased  he  caught  her  whispers  from    the 
crowd. 


Mrriea   »»!•,*•  a  tbrab  frowinf  io  bogfr  and  fomiy 
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(Those  whispers,  soothing-sweet  to  every  ear, 
Which  some  reflise  to  pay,  bat  x^one  to  hear) : 
Shame  fled  her  presence ;  at  h^r  gentle  strain. 
Care  softly  smiled,  and  guilt  forgot  its  pain ; 
The  wretched  thought,  the  happj  found  her  true. 
The  learned  confessM  that  she  their  n^erits  knew ; 
The  rich— could  they  a  constant  friend  condemn  7 
The  poor  believed — lor  who  should  flatter  them  7 
Thus  on  her  name  though  all  disgrace  attend, 
In  every  creature  she  bebtuds  a  friend. 


REFLElCriONS 

UPON  THE  SUBJECT 


QaSd  jurat  errorw.  meraa  jam  pti'ppe,  fateri  1 
QM  Iserymft  ddieta  jurant  eommMn  wtfntct 

CLAUDIAN.  m  EtUrnhtm,  Db.  tt.  Bo.  7. 

What  avaUa  it,  when  ahipwrack'd.  that  error  ftppean  1 
Ara  the  erioMa  we  commit  waih*d  away  by  oar  teara  I 


Wave  all  the  fiercer  passions  cease, 

(The  glory  and  disgrace  of  youth) ;  • 

When  the  deluded  soul,  in  peace. 

Can  listen  to  the  voice  of  truth ; 
When  we  are  taught  in  whom  to  trust, 

And  how  to  spare,  to  spend,  to  give ; 
(Oar  prudence  kind,  our  pity  just,) 

*T  u  then  wc  rightly  learn  to  live. 

Its  weakness  when  the  body  feels. 

Nor  danger  in  contempt  defies ; 
To  reason,  when  desire  appeals, 

When,  on  experience,  hope  relies ; 
When  every  passing  hour  we  prize, 

Nor  rashly  on  our  follies  spend, 
Bat  ose  it,  as  it  quickly  flies. 

With  sober  aim  to  serious  end ; 
When  prudence  bounds  our  otmcwt  views,   • 

And  bids  as  wrath  and  wrong  forgive ; 
When  we  can  calmly  gain  or  lose,— 

n*  b  then  we  rightly  leam  to  live. 

Yet  thus,  when  we  our  way  discerti. 

And  can  upon  our  care  depend. 
To  travel  safely,  when  we  learn. 

Behold !  we  *re  near  our  joumey*8  end* 
We  *ve  trod  the  maze  of  error  round. 

Long  waAd^rinp  in  the  winding  glade; 
And  now  the  torch  of  truth  is  found, 

It  only  shows  us  where  we  strayM : 
Light  for  ourselves,  what  is  it  worth. 

When  we  no  more  our  way  can  choose  7 
For  others,  when  we  hold  it  forth, 

They,  in  their  pride,  the  boon  refuse. 

By  hmg  experience  taught,  "we  now 

Can  rightly  judge  of  friends  and  foes. 
Can  afl  the  worth  of  Uiese  allow. 

And  all  their  faults  discern  in  those ; 
Relentless  hatred,  erring  love. 

We  can  for  sacred  truth  forego ; 
We  can  the  warmest  friend  reprove. 

And  bear  ia  praise  the  fiercest  foe : 


To  what  eflfect  7   Our  friends  are  gone, 
Beyond  reproof,  regard,  or  care ; 

And  of  our  foes  remains  there  one. 
The  mild  relenting  thoughts  to  share  7 

Now  *t  is  our  boast  that  we  can  quell 

The  wildest  passions  in  their  rage ; 
Can  their  destructive  force  repel, 

And  their  impetuous  wrath  assuage : 
Ah !  Virtue,  dost  thou  arm,  when  now 

This  bold  rebellious  race  are  fled ; 
When  all  these  tyrants  rest,  and  thou 

Art  warring  with  the  jnighty  dead  7 
Revenge,  ambition,  scorn,  and  pride. 

And  strong  desire  and  fierce  disdain. 
The  giant-brood,  by  thee  defied, 

Lo !  Time's  restttless  strokes  have  slain. 

Yet  Time,  who  could  that  race  subdue 

(0*erpow*ring  strength,  appeasing  rage) 
L^ves  yet  a  persevering  crew. 

To  try  the  Ailing  powers  of  age. 
V6xM  by  the  constant  call  of  these, 

Virtue  awhile  for  conquest  tries. 
But  weary  grown  and  fond  of  ease, 

She  makes  with  them  a  compromise : 
Av*rioe  himself  she  gives  to  rest, 

But  rules  him  with  her  strict  commands 
ttds  Pity  touch  his  torpid  breast. 

And  Justice  hold  his  eager  Jiands. 

Yet  is  there  nothing  men  can  d(^ 

When  chilling  Age  comes  creeping  on  ? 
Cannot  we  yet  some  good  pursue  7 

Are  talents  buried  7  genius  gon.e  7 
If  passions  slumber  in  the  breast. 

If  follies  from  the  heart  be  fled : 
Of  laurels  let  us  go  in  quest. 

And  i^ace  them  on  the  poet*s  bead. 

Yes,  we  '11  redeem  the  wasted  time,   . 

And  to  neglected  studies  flee; 
.  We  'U  build  again  the  lofty  rhyme. 

Or  live,  Philosophy,  with  thee ; 
For  reasoning  clear,  for  flight  sublime. 

Eternal  fame  reward  shall  be ; 
And  to  what  glorious  heights  we  '11  cUmb^ 
^  Th'  admiring  crowd  shall  envying  see. 

Begin  the  sons: !  begin  the  theme  ! — 

Alas  !  and  is  Invention  dead  7 
Dream  we  no  more  the  golden  dream  7 

Is  M em'ry  with  her  treasures  fled  7 
Yes,  't  is  too  late, — now  Reason  goides 
The  mind,  sole  judge  in  all  debate ; 
And  thos  th*  important  point  decides, 
'  For  laurels,  't  is,  alas  !  loo  late. 
What  is  possess'd  we  may  retain. 
But  for  new  conquests  strive  in  vain 

Beware  then,  Age,  that  what  was  won. 
If  life's  past  labours,  studies,  views. 
Be  lost  not,  now  the  labour 's  done. 
When  all  thy  part  is, — not  to  lose  ? 
When  thou  canst  toil  or  gain  no  mora, 
Destroy  not  what  was  gain'd  t^^rCb 
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For,  aH  that's  gain'd  of  all  that's  gfood, 

When  time  shall  his  weak  frame  destroy, 
(Their  use  then  rightly  nnderstood), 

Shall  man,  in  happier  state,  enjoy. 
Oh !  argument  for  truth  divine, 

For  study's  cares,  for  virtiie's  strife ; 
To  know  th'  enjorment  will  be  thitte, 

In  that  renew'd,  that  endless  life ! 


SIR  EUSTACE  GREY. 

ScENfe— A  Mad^Hou^e, 
Peffonf-— Visitor,  Physician,  and  Patbht. 


Verii  mitoeu  faka. — 

SENECA,  in  Here  fitrtmtt. 


VISITOR. 
1 11  know  no  more ; — ^the  heart  is  torn. 

By  views  of  wo,  we  cannot  heal ; 
Long  shall  I  see  these  thingtf  forlorn. 

And  oft  again  their  ^rien  shall  feel. 

As  each  upon  the  mmd  shall  steal  i 
That  wan  projector's  mystic  style. 

That  lumpish  idiot  leering  b)r. 
That  peevish  idler's  ceaseless  wile, 
And  that  poor  maiden's  half.fbrm'd  smile, 

While  struggling  for  the  fuD-drawn  sigfa ! 
I  *11  know  no  more. 

VHTSIOIAN. 

— Yes,  turn  again ; 
Then  speed  to  happier  scenes  thy  wi^. 

When  thou  hast  view'd,  what  yet  remain. 
The  ruins  of  Sir  Eustace  Grey, 

The  sport  of  madness,  roraery's  prey : 
But  be  w^  no  historian  need, 

His  cares,  his  crimes,  will  he  display, 
And  show  (as  one  from  frenzy  freed) 

The  proud-lost  mind,  the  rash^lone  deed. 

That  cell  to  him  is  Groyling  Hall :— > 

Approach ;  he  11  bid  thee  welcome  there ; 
Will  sometimes  fbr  his  servant  call. 

And  sometimes  point  the  vacant  chair : 
He  can,  with  fr«e  and  easy  air. 

Appear  attentive  and  polite ; 
Can  vail  his  woes  in  manners  iiiir. 

And  pity  with  respect  excite. 

PATTKNT. 

Who  comes  ? — Approach !— 't  is  kindly  done ! 

My  leam'd  physician,  and  a  friend. 
Their  pleasures  quit,  to  visit  one, 

Who  cannot  to  their  case  attend. 
Nor  joys  bestow,  nor  comforts  lend. 

As  when  I  lived  so  bles8*d,~«o  well. 
And  dreamt  not  I  must  soon  contend 

Ulth  those  malignant  powers  of  hell. 


,     PHYSICIAN. 

Less  warmth.  Sir  Eustace,  or  we  go. — 


See !  I  am  calm  as  infknt-love, 
A  very  child,  but  one  of  wo, 

Whom  you  should  pity,  not  reprote  :- 
But  men  at  ease,  who  never  strove 

With  passions  wild,  will  calmly  show 
How  soon  we  may  their  ills  remove, 
'  And  masters  of  their  madness  grow. 

Some  twenty  years,  I  think,  are  gone, — 

(Time  flies,  I  know  not  how,'  away,) 
The  sun  upon  no  happier  shone. 

Nor  prouder  man,  than  Eustace  Grey. 
Ask  where  you  would,  and  all  would  tMj^ 

The  ma^  admired  aJod  praised  of  all« 
By  rich  and  poor,  by  mve  and  gay, 

Was  the  yousg  bra  of  Girling  HaH. 

Tes !  I  had  youth  and  rosy  health ; 

Was  nobly  fortn'd,  as  man  might  be ; 
For  sickness  then,  of  all  my  wealth, 

I  never  gave  a  single  fee : 
The  ladies  fkir,  the  maidens  fi-ee. 

Were  all  accustomed  then  to  say. 
Who  would  a  handsome  flgure  see 

Should  look  upon  Sir  Eustace  Grey. 

He  Jiad  a  frank  and  pleasant  look, 

A  cheerful  eve  and  accent  bland ; 
His  very  speech  and  manner  spoke 

The  generous  heart,  the  opeii  hand ; 
About  him  all  was  gay  or  grand. 

He  had  the  praise  of  great  and  small ; 
He  bought,  improved,  projected,  plann'cL 

And  reigned  a  prince  at  Greyl^ng  HalL 

My  lady  I — *he  was  all  we  love ; 

All  praise  (to  speak  her  worth)  is  ftint ; 
Her  manners  showed  the  yielding  dove, 

Her  morals,  the  seraphic  saint ; 
She  never  breathed  nor  look'd  complaint ; 

No  equal  upon  earth  had  she : — 
Now,  what  is  this  lair  thing  1  paint  T 

Alas !  as  all  that  live  shall  be. 

There  was,  beside,  a  gallant  youth, 

And  him  jf\y  bosom's  friend,  I  had:—- 
Oh  !  I  was  rich  in  very  truth. 

It  made  roc  proud — ^it  made  me  mad  ^^ 
Yes,  I  was  lost — ^but  there  was  cause ! —  , 

Where  stood  my  tale  ? — I  cannot  find-^ 
But  I  had  ell  mankind's  applause. 

And  all  the  smiles  of  womankind. 

There  were  two  cherub-things  beside, 

A  gracious  girl,  a  glorious  boy ; 
Yet  more  to  swell  my  full-blown  pride. 

To  varnish  higlier  my  fading  joy, 
Pleasures  wpre  ours  without  alloy. 

Nay,  Paradise, — till  my  frail  Eve 
Our  bliss  was  tcmptbd  to  destroy ; 

Deceived  and  fated  to  deceive. 
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But  I  deseryed ;  for  all  th^t  time, 

When  I  was  loved,  admired,  caress'd. 
There  was  within,  each  secret  crime, 

UnfeH,  uncancellM,  nnconfeasM : 
I  never  then  ray  God  addressM,  ' 

In  mteflil  praise  or  humble  prayer : 
And  a  His  Word  was  not  my  jest ! 

(Dread  thou|^ht !)  it  never  was  my  care. 

I  doabted :— 4cK)lI  was  to  doabt ! 

If  that  all-piercing  eye  coold  see,— 
If  He  who  looks  all  worlds  throughout, 

Would  so  minute  and  careful  be. 
As  to  perceive  and  punish  me :— ;- 

With  man  I  would  be  great  arid  high, 
But  with  my  God  so  lost,  that  He, 

In  his  large  view,  should  pass  me  by. 

Thus  UessM  with  children,  (Hem),  and  wife, 

BlessM  &r  beyond  the  vulgar  lot 
Of  all  that  gladdens  human  life. 

Where  was  the  good,  that  I  had  not  7 
But  my  vile  heart  had  sinful  spot. 

And  Heaven  beheld  its  deep*ning  stain ; 
Ekemal  justice  I  forgot. 

And  mercy  sooght  not  to  obtain. 

Come  near,-i-I  'H  sofUy  speak  the  rest ! — 

Alas !  His  known  to  all  the  crowd. 
Her  guilty  love  was  all  oonfessM ; 

And  his,  who  so  much  troth  avow*d. 
My  faithless  friend's.- — In  pleasure  protrd 

I  eat,  when  these  carsed  tidings  came ; 
Their  guilt,  their  flight  was  told  aloud. 

And  £hivy  sgiiled  to  hear  my  shame ! 

I  calTd  on  Vengeance ;  at  the  word 

She  came;— Can  I  the  deed  forget? 
I  hekl  the  sword,  th'  aecursed  sword. 

The  bkKKl  of  his  false  heart  made  wet ; 
And  that  fiiir  victim  paid  her  debt. 

She  pined,  she  died,  she  loath'd  to  live  ^— 
I  saw  her  dyingr — see  her  yet : 

Fair  fallen  thmg !  my  rage  forgive ! 

Thoae  ohanbs  stiH,  my  life  to  bless, 

Were  left ;  could  I  my  ^axs  remove. 
Sad  fears  that  checkM  each  fond  caMts, 

And  poison*d  all  parental  Jove  7 
Tet  that  with  jealous  feelings  strove. 

And  wofuld  at  last  have  won  my  vHU, 
Had  I  not,  wretch  I  been  doom*d  to  prove 

Th*  extremes  of  mortal  good  and  01. 

In  youth  t  heakh !  joy !  in  beauty's  pride ! 

They  droop*d :  as  flowers  when  blighted  bow. 
The  due  infoction  came : — ^They  died. 

And  I  was  cursed'^-^as  I  am  now — 
Nay,  frown  noU  angry  fnend,-^-allow 

That  I  was  deei^,  sorely  tried ; 
Hear  then,  and  you  must  wonder  how 

I  could  such  stonns  and  strifes  abide. 


Storms ! — not  that  ckmds  embattled  make, 
When  they  afflict  this  earthly  globe ; 

But  such  as  with  their  terrors  shi&e 
Man's  breast,  and  to  the  bottom  probe ; 
5» 


Tbev  make  the  hypocrite  disrobe. 
They  try  us  all,  if  false  or  true ; 

For  this,  one  devil  had  pow'r  on  Job ; 
And  I  was  long  the  slave  of  two. 

PUTSICUIL 

Peace,  peace,  my  friend ;  these  subjects  fly ; 
Colloct  thy  thoughts---go  calmly  c 


FATIBNT. 

And  shall  I  then  the  fact  deny  7 

I  was, — tbou  knpw^st, — ^I  was  begone, 

Likc^  him  who  filled  the.  eastern  throne. 
To  whom  the  Watcher  cried  aloud  ;* 

That  royal  wretch  of  Btbyloo, 
Who  Yn»  80  guilty  and  so  proud. 

Like  him,  with  haughty,  stubborn  mind, 

I,  in  my  stat^  my  comforts  sought; 
Delight  and  praise  I  hoped  to  find. 

In  what  I  builded,  planted,  bought ! 
Oh !  arrogance !  by  misery  taught — 

Soon  came  a  voice !  I  felt  it  come ; 
"  Full  be  his  cup,  with  evil  fraught. 

Demons  his  guides,  and  death  his  doom  !** 

Then  was  I  cast  from  out  my  state; 

Two  fbnds  of  darkness  led  my  way ; 
Thi^  waked  me  early,  watchM  me  late. 

My  dread- by  night,  my  pkgue  by  day ! 
Oh  !  I  was  made  weir  sport,  &e^  play. 

Through  many  a  stormy,  troubled  year; 
And  how  they  used  their  passive  prey 

Is  sad  to  teU :— but  you  shall  hear. 

And  first,  before  they  sent  me  forth. 

Through  this  unpitying  world  to  run. 
They  robb*d  Sir  Eustace  of  his  worth, 

liands,  manors,  lordships,  every  one ; 
So  was  that  gracious  iqap  undone. 

Was  spunvd  as  vile,  was  scornM  as  poor, 
Whom  every  former  friend  would  shun. 

And  memals  drove  from  every  door. 

Then. those  iII'favour*d  Ones,f  whom  nono 

But  ray  unhappy  eyes  could  view. 
Led  me,  with  wild  emotion,  on. 

And,  with  resistle^  terror,  drew. 
Through  lands  we  fled,  o*er  seas  we  flew, 

And  halted  on  a  boundless  plain ; 
Where  nothing  fed,  nor  breathed,  nor  grew 

But  silence  ruled  the  still  domain. 

Upon  that  boundless  pkun,  below. 

The  setting  sun's  last  rays  Were  shed. 
And  gave  a  mild  and  sober  glow. 

Where  all  were  still,  asleep,  or  dead ; 
Vast  ruins  in  the  midst  ^yere  spread. 

Pillars  and  pediments  sublime. 
Where  the  grey  moss  had  form'd  a  b^. 

And  clothed  the  crumbling  spoils  of  time» 

There  was  I  fix'd,  I  know  not  how, 
Condemn'd  for  untold  jrear  to  stay ; 

Yet  years  were  not ; — one  dreadf^il  note' 
Endured  no  change  of  night  or  day ; 


*  Propheef  of  Daniel,  ehap.  hr.  S9L 
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The  same  mild  eveningr^s  ^Icej^ngr  ray 

Shone  softly-soleinn  and  serene, 
And  all  that  time  I  gazed  away, 

The  setting  san*s  sad  rays  were  seen. 

At  len|;th  a  moment*s  sleep  stole  otL, — 

Aran  came  my  oommisBion'd  ibes ; 
Agam  through  sea  and  land  we're  gone, 

no  peace,  no  respite,  no  repose : 
Above  the  dark  broad  sea  we  jrose. 

We  ran  through  bleak  and  (Vozen  land ; 
I  had  no  strong^  their  strength  t*  oppose, 

An  infant  in  a  giant's  hand. 

They  placed  me  where  these  streamers  {day, 

Those  nimble  beams  of  brilliant  light ; 
It  would  the  ilUmtest  heart  dismay. 

To  see,  to  £bel,  that  dreadful  sight : 
So  swift,  so  pure,  so  cold,  so  bright 

They  pierced  ray  frame  with  Icy  wound. 
And  ail  that  half-year's  polar  night. 

Those  dancing  streamers  wrappM  me  round. 

Slowly  that  darkness  pass*d  away. 

When  down  upon  the  earth  I  fell,— 
Some  hurried  sleep  was  mine  foy  day ; 

But,  soon  as  toird  the  evening  beU, 
They  fi>rced  me  on,  where  ever  dwcU 

Far^istant  ^len  in  cities  &ir, 
Cities  of  whom  no  travelers  tdl. 

Nor  feet  but  mine  were  wanderers  there. 

Their  watchmen  stare,  and  stand  aghast, 

As  on  we  hurry  through  the  dark ; 
The  watch-light  blinks  as  wc  ^  past. 

The  watch-dog  shrinks  and  fears  to  bark ; 
The  watch-tower's  bell  sounds  shrill ;  and  hark  I 

Tlie  free  wind  blows — we've  lefl  the  town^— 
A  wide  sepulchral  ground  1  mark. 

And  on  a  tomb-stone  place  me  down. 

What  monuments  of  mighty  dead  ! 

What  tomb^  of  various  kinds  are  found! 
And  stones  erect  their  shadows  shed 

On  humble  graves,  with  wickers  bound ; 
Some  risen  fresh,  above  the  ground, 

Some  level  with  the  native  clay, 
What  sleeping  millions  wait  the  sound, 

**  Arise,  ye  dead,  and  come  away !" 

Alas !  they  staj  not  for  that  call ; 

Spare  me  this  wo !  ye  demons,  spare ! — 
They  come !  the  shrouded  shadows  all,— 

*T  is  more  than  mortal  brain  can  bear ; 
Rostling  they  rise,  they  sternly  glare 

At  man  upheld  by  vital  breath ; 
Who,  led  by  wicked  fiends,  should  dare 

To  Join  the  shadowy  troops  of  death ! 

Yes,  I  have  felt  all  man  can  feel. 

Till  he  shall  pay  his  nature's  debt ; 
Ills  that  no  hope  has  strength  to  heal. 

No  mind  the  comfort  to  forget : 
Whatever  cares  the  heart  can  fret,- 

The  spirits  wear,  the  temper  gall. 
Wo,  want,  dread,  anguish,  all  beset 

My  sinful  soul !— tcgether  all ! 


Those  fiends  upon  a  shaking  fen 

Fix'd  me,  in  dark  tempestuous  night ; 
There  never  trod  the  foot  of  men. 

There  iock'd  the  fowl  in  wint'ry  flight; 
There  danced  the  moor's  deceitful  light 

Above  the  pool  where  sedges  grow ; 
And  when  the  morning-sun  shone  bright. 

It  shonQ  upon  a  field  of  snow. 

They  hung  me  on  a  bough  so  small. 

The  roci  could  build  her  nest  no  higher ; 
They  fix'd  me  on  the  trembling  ball 

That  crowns  the  steeide*s  quiv'ring  spire ; 
They  set  me  where  the  seas  retire. 

But  drown  with  their  returning  tide ; 
And  made  me  flee  the  mountain's  fire. 

When  rolling  from  its  burning  side. 

I  *ye  hung  upon, the  ridgy  steep 

Of  cliffs,  and  held  the  rambling  brier ; 
I  *ve  plunged  below  the  billowy  £ep. 

Where  air  was  sent  me  to  respire ; 
I  've  been  where  hungry  wolves  retire ; 

And  (to  complete  my  woes)  I  've  r^ 
Where  Bedlam's  crazy  crew  conspire 

Against  thp  life  of  reasoning  man. 

I  *ve  furl'd  in  storms  the  flapping  sail. 

By  hanging  from  the  topmast-head ; 
I  *ve  served  the  vilest  slaves  in  Jail, 

And  pick'd  the  dunghill's  spoil  for  bread ; 
I've  made  tlie  bad^r's  hole  my  bed, 

1  've  wander'd  with  a  gipsy  .crew ; 
I've  dreaded  all  the  guilty  (h-ead. 

And  done  what  they  would  fear  to  do. 

On  sand,  where  ebbs  and  flows  the  flood, 

Midway  they  placed  and  bade  me  die; 
Propp'd  on  my  stafif^  I  stoutly  stood 

Wnen  the  swifl  waves  came  rolling  by; 
Ana  high  they  rose,  and  still  more  high. 

Till  my  lips  drank  the  bitter  brine ; 
I  sobb'd  convulsed,  then  cast  mine  eye. 

And  saw  the  tide's  re-flowing  sign. 

And  then,  my  dreams  were  such  as  nought 

Could  yield  but  my  unhappy  case  $ 
I  've  been  of  thousand  devils  caught. 

And  thrust  into  that  horrid  place. 
Where  reign  dismay,  despair,  disgrace  ; 

Furies  with  iron  fkngs  were  there. 
To  torture  that  accursed  race, 

Doom'd  to  dismay,  disgrace,  despair. 

Harmless  I  was :  yet  hunted  down 

For  treasons,  to  my  soul  unfit ; 
I  've  been  pursued  throuc^  many  a  town. 

For  crimes  that  p^tty  knaves  commit ; 
I  *ve  been  adjudged  t'  have  Ibst  miy  wit. 

Because  I  preach'd  so  loud  and  well ; 
And  thrown  into  the  dungeon's  pit. 

For  trampling  on  the  pit  of  heU. 

Such  were  the  evils,  man  of  sin, 

That  I  was  fated  to  sustain ; 
And  add  to  all,  without — within, 

A  soul  defiled  with  every  stfun 
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That  maii*8  reflecting  mind  can  pain ; 

That  pride,  wrooff,  rage,  despair,  can  make ; 
In  fact,  they  M  nearly  touched  my  brain. 

And  reason  on  her  throne  would  shake. 

Bat  pity  will  the  vilest  seek. 

If  puuishM  guilt  will  not  repine, — 
I  beard  a  heavenly  teacher  speak. 

And  felt  the  Sun  or  Merct  shine : 
I  baU*d  the  light !  the  birth  divine ! 

And  then  was  seaPd  among  the  few ; 
Those  angry  fiends  beheld  the  sign, 

And  from  me  in  an  instant  flew. 

Come,  bear  how  thus  the  charmers  cry 

To  wandering  sheep,  the  strays  of  sin, 
While  some  the  wicket-gate  pass  by. 

And  some  will  knock  and  enter  in : 
Full  joyful  *t  is  a  soul  to  win. 

For  be  that  winneth  souls  is  wise ; 
Now  hark !  the  holy  strains  begin, 

And  thus  the  sainted  preacher  cries : — * 

*  Pilgrim,  1mrthen*d  with  thy  sin. 
Come  the  way  to  Zion*s  gate, 
There,  till  Mercy  let  thee  in. 
Knock  and  weep  and  watch  add  wait. 

Knock ! — He  knows  the  sinner's  cry : 
Weep ! — Hp  loves  the  mourner's  tears  t 
Watch ! — fiur  saving  grace  is  nigh : 
Wait, — till  heavenly  light  appears. 

"  Hark !  it  Is  the  Bridegroom's  voice ; 

Welcome,  |Nlgrim,  to  thy  rest ; 

Now  within  the  gate  rejoice. 

Safe  and  sealM  and  bought  and  blessM  ! 
Safe — ^from  all  the  lures  of  vice, 
SealM — by  signs  the'  chosen  know. 
Bought — by  love  and  life  the  price,  . 
Bles^d — ^the  mighty  debt  to  owe. 

**  Holy  Pilgrim !  what  for  thee 
In  a  world  like  this  remain  7 
From  thv  guarded  breast  sh^  flee, 
Fear  and  shame,  and  doubt  and  pain. 

Fear— the  hope  of  Heaven  shall  fly, 

Shame — ^fW)m  glory's  view  retire, 

Doubt — in  certain  rapture  die. 

Pain — in  endless  bliss  expire." 

But  though  my  day  of  grace  was  come, 

Yet  stni  my  days  of  grief  I  find  ; 
The  former  douds'  collected  gloom 

Still  sadden  the  reflecting  mmd ; 
The  soul,  to  evil  things  consign'd, 

Win  of  their  evil  some  retain ; 
The  man  will  seem  to  earth  inclined. 

And  will  not  look  erect  again. 

*  It  Iwa  be«a  rafff^tted  to  me.  tbtt  thit  obance  from  reitletf 
OBM  to  tepoM,  in  the  iniod  of  Sir  Eottaee.  ii  wrouicht  by  a  mo- 
tbodiMie  eajl ;  and  it  is  adroittad  to  be  aneb :  a  aober  and  rational 
eoarenton  ooold  not  bare  happened  while  the  disorder  of  the 
bnio  eootiooed :  yet  the  Tersea  which  Tnllow,  in  a  diffecaot  mea* 
•are.  are  not  intended  to  make  any  reliciotis  peraunsinn  appear 
ndieuloas ;  ther  ai«  to  be  supposed  as  the  eflTeet  of  memory  in 
the  diaurdered  mind  or  the  speaker,  and.  t)i<iuf  h  evidently  eothu- 
■astie  m  respect  to  languaf  «•  are  not  meiint  to  convey  any  ii»> 
propriety 


Thus,  though  elect,  I  feel  it  hard 

To  lopc  what  I  possess'd  before. 
To  be  from  all  my  wealth  debarr'd, — 

The  brave  Sir  Eustace  is  no  more  : 
But  old  I  wax  and  passing  poor. 

Stern,  rugged  men  my  conduct  view ; 
They  chide  my  wish,  they  bar  my  door, 

'T  is  hard — I  weep — you  see  I  do- — 

Must  you,  my  friends,  no  longer  stay  7 

Thus  quickly  aU  my  pleasures  end  ; 
^But  I  '11  remember,  when  I  pray, 

My  kind  physician  ai^  his  friend : 
And  those  sad  hours,  you  deign  to  spend 

With  me,  I  shall  requite  them  all ; 
Sir  Eustace  for  his  firiends  shall  send. 

And  tl^ank  their  love  at  Greyling  HalL 


The  poor  Sir  Eustace ! — ^Yet  bis  hope 

Leads  him  to  think  of  joys  again ; 
And  when  his  earthly  visions  droop* 

His  views  of  heavenly  kind  remain  : — 
But  whence  that  meek  and  humbled  strain. 

That  spirit  woimded,  lost,  resi^'d  7 
Would  not  so  proud  a  soul  disdam 

The  madness  of  the  poorest  mind  7 

PHTSICTAlf. 

No !  for  the  more  he  swelPd  with  pride. 

The  more  be  felt  misfortune's  blow ; 
Disgrace  and  grief  he  cpuld  not  bide, 

^d  poverty  had  laid  him  low : 
Thus  shame  and  sorrow  working  slow. 

At  length  this  humble  spirit  gave ; 
Madness  oh  these  began  to  grow. 

And  bound  bim  t6  his  fiends  a  sUve. 

Though  the  wild  thoughts  bad  tonch'd  his  bra  m. 

Then  was  he  free : — So,  forth  he  ran ; 
To  soothe  or  threat,  alike  were  vain : 

He  spake  of  fiends,  look'd  wild  and  wan ; 
Year  after  year,  the  hurried  man 

Obey*d  those  fiends  fi^om  place  to  place ; 
Till  his  religiooB  change  began 

To  form  a  frenzied  child  of  grace. 

Fbr,  as  the  fury  lost  its  strength. 

The  mind  reposied ;  by  slow  decrees 
Came  lingering  hope,  and  brought  at  length, 

To  the  tormented  spirit,  ease : 
This  slave  of  sin,  whom  fiends  could  seize, 

Felt  or  believed  their  power  had  end ; — 
« 'T  is  faith,"  he  cried,  **  my  bosom  irew, 

Andrew  my  Saviouk  is  my  friend." 

But  ah  '.though  time  can  yield  relief. 

And  soften  woes  it  cannot  cure ; 
Would  we  not  suffer  pain  and  ^rief^ 

To  have  our  reason  sound  and  sure  t 
Then  let  us  keep  our  bosoms  pure. 

Our  fancy's  favourite  flights  supprew , 
Prepare  the  body  to  endure. 

And  bend  the  mind  to  meet  distress ; 
And  then  his  guardian  care  implore, 
Whom  demons  dread  and  men  adore. 
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THE  HALL  OF  JUSTICE. 

PART  I. 


Confiteor  Tacere  hoc  anno* ;  ted  et  altera  eaoM  aat, 
Adxietaa  animi,  cooUoaotqiM  dolor. 

OVUX 


^ACrSTRATE,  VaGRANT,  CoNBTABLX,  rfC. 
VAORAffT. 

Take,  take  away  thy  barbarous  hand, 
And  let  me  to  thy  roaster  speak ; 

Remit  awhile  the  harsh  command, 
And  hear  me,  or  my  heart  will  break. 

MAGirmATE. 

Fond  wretch  !  and  what  canst  thoo  relate, 
But  deeds  of  sorrow,  shame,  and  sin  7 

Thy  crime  is  proved,  thou  knolw*st  thy  fiite ; 
But  come,  thy  tale !— begin,  begin  I — 


My  crinHs ! This  sickening  child  to  (bed, 

I  seized  the  food,  your  witness  saw ; 

I  knew  vour  laws  forbade  the  deed. 
But  yielded  to  a  stronger  law. 

Know^st  thou,  to  Nature^s  great  command 
All  human  laws  are  frail  and  weak  7 

Nay !  frown  not — stay  his  eager  haAd, 
And  hear  me,  or  my  heart  will  break. 

In  this,  th*  adopted  babe  I  hoM 

With  anxious  fondness  to  my  breast. 

My  heart's  sole  comfort  I  behold. 
More  dear  than  life,  when  life  was  bleas'd ; 

I  saw  her  pining,  hunting,  cold, 
I  begg'di--but  vain  was  my  request. 

I  saw  the  tempting  food,  and  setted^ 

My  infant-sufierer  found  reKef; 
And,  in  the  pilfer*d  treasure  pleased. 

Smiled  on  my  guilt,  and  hushM  my  grieC 

But  I  have  griefe  of  other  kind, 
Troubles  and  sorrows  more  severe ; 

Give  mc  to  ease  my  tortured  mind. 
Lend  to  my  woes  a  patient  ear ; 

And  let  me— if  I  may  not  find 
A  friend  to  help — find  one  to  hear. 

Yet  nameless  let  me  plead — my  name 
WoiiW  only  wake  the  cry  of  scorn  ; 

A  child  of  sin,  concenred  in  shame. 
Brought  forth  in  wo,  urmisery  bom. 

My  mother  dead,  my  father  fost, 
I  wander*d  with  a  vagrant  crew 

A  common  care,  a  common  cost. 

Their  sorrows  and  their  sins  I  knew  ; 

Witli  them,  by  want  on  error  forced. 
Like  them,  I  base  and  guilty  grew. 


Few  are  my  years,  not  so  my  crimes ; 

The  age,  which  these  sad  looks  declarsi 
Is  Sorrow's  work,  it  is  not  Time's, 

And  I  am  old  in  shame  and  care. 

Taught  to  believe  the  world  a  i^ace 
Where  every  stranger  was  a  foe, 

Train*d  in  the  arts  that  mark  our  race. 
To  what  new  people  could  I  go  7 

Could  I  a  better  life  embrace. 
Or  live  as  virtue  dictates  7  No  !- 

So  through  the  land  I  wandering  went. 
And  little  found  of  grief  or  joy ; 

But  bst  my  bosom's  sweet  content 
When  first  I  loved— the  Gipsy.Boy. 

A  sturdy  vouth  he  was  and  tall, 
His  looss  would  all  his  soul  declare ; 

His  piercing  eyes  were  deep  and  small* 
And  strongly  curl'd  his  raven-hair. 

Tea,  Aaron  had  each  manly  ehann. 
All  in  the  May  of  youthful  pride. 

He  scarcely  feard  his  father's  arm. 
And  every  other  arm  defied— 

Oft,  when  they  grew  hi  anger  wa^m, 
(Whom  wiU  not  lovo  and  power  divide  7) 

I  rose,  their  wrathfiil  souls  to  ealm. 
Not  yet  in  sinful  combat  tried. 

His  fiither  was  our  party's  cAief, 
And  dark  and  dreadful  was  his  look ; 

His  presence  fill'd  my  heart  with  grief. 
Although  to  me  he  kindly  spoke. 

With  Aaron  I  delighted  went. 
His  fkvom  was  my  bliss  and  pride ; 

In  growing  hope  our  days  we  spent. 
Love  growing  charms  in  either  spied, 

It  saw  them»  all  which  Nature  lent, 
It  lent  them,  all  which  she  denied. 

Could  I  the  father's  kindness  prize. 
Or  grateful  looks  on  him  bestow. 

Whom  I  beheld  in  wrath  arise. 
When  Aaron  sunk  beneath  his  blow  7 

He  drove  him  down  with  wicked  hand. 
It  was  a  dreadful  sight  to  see ; 

Then  vex'd  hun,  till  he  left  the  land. 
And  told  his  cruel  love  to  me  ;^ — 

The  clan  were  all  at  his  command. 
Whatever  his  commanc)  might  be. 

The  night  was  dark,  the  lanes  were  deep, 
And  one  by  one  they  took  their  way ; 

Be  bade  me  lay  me  dow|i  and  sleep, 
t  only  wept  and  wish'd  for  day. 

Accursed  be  the  lovelie  bore, 
Accursed  was  the  fbroe  he  used, 

So  let  him  of  his  God  implore 
For  mercy,  and  be  so  refused ! 
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You  frown  again, — to  show  my  wrong. 
Can  I  in  gentle  language  apeak  7 

My  woes  are  deep,  my  words  are  strong^— 
And  hear  me,  or  my  heart  will  break. 

HAaisniATE. 

I  hear  thy  words,  I  f^l  thy  pain : 
Forbear  awhile  to  speak  thy  woes ; 

Receive  olir  aid,  and  then  again 
The  story  of  thy  life  disclose. 

For,  though  seduced  and  led  astray. 

Thou  *st  travelTd  far  and  wanderM  long ; 

Thy  God  hath  seen  thee  all  the  way, 
And  all  the  turns  that  led  thee  wrong. 


PAKT  U, 


lidMiM  •euli,  moat  fi»te  psisoal 
poBiMt  noeie  diequ*  aaas. 

CORN.  G ALU.  J^. 


HAOISTRATE. 


CoMS,  now  again  thy  woes  impart, 
Tell  all  thy  sorrows,  all  thy  sin ; 

We  cannot  Heal  the  throbbing  heart 
Till  we  dikcem  the  wounds  within. 

Compunction  weeps  our  rnilt  away. 
The  sinner's  safety  is  his  pain ; 

Such  pangs  for  our  offimces  pay. 
And  these  severer  grieft  are  gain. 


The  son  came  back — ^he  found  us  wed. 
Then  dreadfUl  was  the  oath  he  swrore^-* 

His  way  through  Blackburn  Forest  led,— > 
His  father  we  beheld  up  more. 

Of  all  our  daring  clan  not  one 

Would  on  the  deabtful  subject  dwell  t 

For  aU  esteemed  the  injured  son, 

And  fear'd  the  tale  which  he  oould  telL 

But  I  had  mightier  cause  for  fear. 
For  slow  and  mournful  round  my  bed 

I  saw  a  dreadful  form  appear, — 
It  came  when  I  and  Aaron  wed. 

(Yes !  we  were  wed,  I  know  my  ciime^ — 
We  slept  beneath  the  elmin  tree ; 

But  I  was  grieving  all  the  time. 
And  Aaron  frownM  my  tears  to  see. 

For  ho  not  vet  had  felt  the  pain 
That  rankles  in  a  wounded  breast ; 

He  wakwU  to  sin,  then  slept  again. 
Forsook  his  God*  yet  toQk  hb 
H 


But  I  was  forced  to  fdign  delight. 

And  joy  in  mirth  and  music  sought,-^ 

And  memory  now  recalls  the  night. 
With  SUC&  surprise  and  horror  fraught, 

That  reason  felt  a  moment's  flight. 
And  left  a  mind  to  madness  wrought) 

When  waking,  on  my  heaving  breast 

I  feh  a  hand  as  cold  as  death  ; 
A  sudden  fbar  my  voice  suppressed, 

A  chilling  terror  stoppM  my  breath.-*- 

I  seemM — no  words  can  utter  how ! 

For  there  my  father-husband  stood, — 
And  thus  he  said  :—'*  Will  God  allow, 

The  great  avenger,  just  and  good, 
A  wife  to  break  her  marriage-vow  7 

A  son  to  shed  his  father's  blood  7'* 

I  trembled  at  the  dismal  sounds. 

But  vainly  strove  a  word  to  say  ; 
So,  pointing  to  Ins  bleeding  wounds. 

The  threatening  spectre  stalk'd  away.* 

I  brought  a  lovely  daughter  forth. 
His  father's  child,  in  Aaron's  bed ; 

He  took  her  from  me  in  his  wrath, 
••  Where  is  my  ohUd  ?"— ••  Thy  chUd  is  dead." 

•T  wa»  fidse. — We  wander'd  fiir  and  wide. 
Through  town  and  country,  field  and  fen. 

Till  Aaron,  fighting,  fell  and  died. 
And  I  became  a  wife  again. 

I  then  was  young : — ^my  husband  sold 
My  fimcied  cliarms  for  wicked  price ; 

He  gave  me  of^  for  sinful  gold. 
The  slave,  but  not  the  firiend  of  vice : — 

Behold  me,  Heaven !  my  puins  behold. 
And  lot  them  fyr  my  sins  suffice ! 

The  wretch  who  lent  me  thus  for  gain. 
Despised  me  when  my  youth  was  fled 

Then  came  disease,  and  brought  me  pain  :—- 
Come,  death,  and  bear  me  to  the  dead ! 

For  though  I  grieve,  my  grief  is  vain, 
And  fi'uitless  all  the  tears  I  shed. 

True,  I  was  not  to  virtue  train'd, 
>      Yet  well  I  know  my  deeds  were  ill ; 
By  each  offence  my  heart  was  pain'd, 

I  wept,  but  I  offbnded  still ; 
My  better  thoughts  my  Hfe  di8dain'«2. 

But  yet  the  viler  Jed  my  wiU. 

My  husband  died,  and  now  no  more 
My  smile  was  sought  or  ask'd  my  hand, 

A  widow'd  vagrant,  vile  and  poor. 
Beneath  a  vagrant's  vile  command. 


•The  •ttteofmind  here  defcribod  will  acooont  for  a  rmon 
of  thii  onture.  without  bavinx  reoouraa  to  any  superaaMir^ 
awearaaoe. 
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Ceaseless  I  roved  the  country  round, 
To  win  my  bread  by  fraudful  arts, 

And  long  a  poor  labsistence  found, 
By  spreading  nets  for  simple  hearts. 

Though  poor,  and  abject,  and  despised. 
Their  fortunes  to  the  crowd  I  told  ; 

I  gave  the  young  the  love  they  prized, 
And  promised  wealth  to  bless  the  old ; 

Schemes  for  tlie  doubtful  I  devised. 
And  charms  for  the  forsaken  sold. 

At  length  for  arts  like  these  confined 

In  prison  with  a  lawless  crew, 
I  soon  perceived  a  kindred  mind. 

And  there  my  long-lost  daughter  knew. 

His  father's  child,  whom  Aaron  gave 

To  wander  with  a  distant  clan, 
The  miseries  of  the  world  to  brave. 

And  be  the  slave  of  vice  and  man. 

She  knew  my  name^— we  met  in  pain, 
Our  parting  pangs  can  I  express  7 

She  saird  a  convict  o'er  the  main. 
And  left  an  heir  to  her  distress. 

This  is  that  heir  to  shame  and  pais, 

For  whom  I  only  could  descry 
A  world  of  trouble  and  disdain : 

Yet,  could  I  bear  to  see  her  die. 
Or  stretch  her  feeble  hands  in  vain. 

And,  weeping,  beg  of  me  supply  ? 

No !  though  the  &te  thy  mother  knew 
Was  shamefbl !  shameful  though  thy  race 

Have  wanderM  all,  a  lawless  crew. 
Outcasts,  despised  in  every  place ; 

Yet  as  the  dark  and  muddy  tide. 
When  far  from  its  polluted  source, 

Becomes  more  pure,  and,  purified. 
Flows  in  a  clear  and  happy  course ; — 

In  thee,  dear  infimt !  so  may  end 
Our  shame,  in  thee  our  sorrows  cease: 

And  thy  pure  course  will  then  extend. 
In  floods  of  joy,  o'er  vales  of  peace. 

Oh  !  by  the  God  who  loves  to  spare, 

Deny  me  not  the  boon  I  crave ; 
Let  this  loved  child  your  mercy  share^ 

And  let  me  find  a  peaceful  grave ; 
Make  her  yet  spotless  soul  your  care. 

And  lej.  my  sins  their  portion  have ; 
Her  for  a  better  fiite  prepare. 

And  punish  whom  'twere  sin  to  save ! 

MAOISTRATK. 

Recall  the  word,  reoounoe  the  thought. 
Command  thy  heart  and  bend  thy  knee. 

There  is  to  all  a  pardon  brought, 
A  ransom  r'^ch,  assured,  and  fi-ce ; 

T  is  fi\ll  when  found,  't  is  found  if  sought, 
Oh !  seek  it,  till 't  is  seal'd  to  thee. 


YAORANT. 

Bat  how  my  pardon  shall  I  know  ? 


MAGISTRATE. 


By  feeling  dread  that  'I  is  not  sent. 
By  tears  for  sin  that  freely  flow, 

By  grief,  that  all  thy  tears  are  spent. 
By  thoughu  on  that  great  debt  we  owe. 

With  all  the  mercy  Goo  has  lent, 
By  sufiering  what  thou  canst  not  show, 

Yet  showing  how  thine  heart  is  rent. 
Till  thou  canst  feel  thy  bosom  glow. 

And  say,  **  My  Saviour,  I  retent  !•* 


WOMAN! 


MR.  LEDTARD,  AS   QUOTED  BY  M.  PARKB 
Iir  HIS  TRAVELS  INTO  AFRICA  : 

*  To  ft  Woman  I  nerer  addfcwed  mfmUT  in  Un  lanfOAf«  of 
decency  and  friendahip,  wiUwot  receiving  a  decent  9a4 
frieodly  anewer.  If  I  wh  liungry  or  thintr.  wet  or  nek,  tbmr 
did  not  lietitate.  lilie  Men,  to  perform  a  geoeroin  actioa  t  la 
M  free  and  liind  a  meaner  did  they  eontriboie  to  mr  relieC 
tliat  if  I  waa  dry.  I  drank  the  jweeteit  draoflit  ;.and  if  boaffrT 
I  ate  the  coarsest  nu>nel  with  a  dooble  relish/* 


Place  the  white  man  on  AfHo's  coast. 

Whose  swarthy  sons  in  blood  delight, 
Who  of  their  scorn  to  Europe  boast. 

And  point  their  very  demons  white : 
There,  while  the  sterner  sex  disdains 

To  foothe  the  woes  they  cannot  feel, 
Woman  will  strive  to  heal  his  pains. 

And  weep  for  those  she  cannot  heal ; 
Hers  is  warm  pity*s  sacred  glow ; 

From  all  her  stores  she  bears  a  part, 
And  bids  the  spring  of  hope  re-flow. 

That  languish'd  in  the  fainting  heart. 

**  What  though  so  prie  his  haggard  fkce. 

So  sunk  and  sad  his  looks,** — she  cries ; 
**^  And  far  unlike  our  nobler  race, 
With  crisped  locks  and  rolling  eyes ; 
Yet  misery  marks  him  of  our  kind; 

We  see  him  lost,  alone,  afhdd ; 
And  pongs  of  body,  griefs  in  mind. 
Pronounce  him  man,  and  ask  our  aid. 

**  Perhaps  in  some  far-distant  shore. 

There  are  who  in  these  forms  delight; 
Whose  milky  features  please  them  more 
Than  ours  of  jet,  thus  bumish'd  bright; 
Of  such  may  be  his  weeping  wife. 

Such  children  for  their  sire  may  call. 
And  if  we  spare  his  ebbing  life. 

Our  kindiless  may  preserve  them  oil.** 

Thus  her  compassion  Woman  shows. 
Beneath  the  line  her  acts  are  these ; 

Nor  the  wide  waste  of  Lapland-snows 
Can  her  warm  flow  of  pity  flreeze : — 
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**From  eotne  sad  land  the  ttranger  comes. 
Whose  jojs,  like  ours,  are  never  found ; 

Let  *s  soothe  him  in  our  happj  homes, 
Where  freedom  sits  with  plenty  crown'd. 

**  *T  is  good  the  fainting  soul  to  cheer. 

To  see  the  femishM  stranger  fed ; 
To  milk  for  him  the  mother-deer. 
To  smooth  for  him  the  fiirry  bed. 
The  Powers  above  our  Lapland  bless 
With  good  no  other  people  know ; 
T*  enlarge  the  joys  that  we  possess 
By  f^ing.  those  that  we  bestoW  1*' 

Thus  in  extremes  of  cold  and  heat. 

Where  wandering  man  may  trace  his  kind ; 
Wherever  grief  and  want  retreat, 


In  Woman  they  compassion  find ; 

She  makes  the  female  breast  her  seat. 

And  dictates  mercy  to  the  mhid. 

Man  may  the  sterner  virtues  know. 

Determined  justice,  truth  severe ; 
But  female  hearts  with  pity  gbw, 

And  Woman  holds  afiection  dear ; 
For  guileless  woes  her  sorrow  flow. 

And  sufiering  vice  compds  her  tear ; 
*T  is  hers  to  soothe  the  ills  below. 

And  bid  life*s  fairer  views  appear : 
To  Woman's  gentle  kind  we  owe 

What  comforts  and  delights  us  here : 
They  its  gay  hopes  on  youth  bestow, 

And  care  they  soothe  and  age  they  cheer. 


^nt  Doroujilt* 


Psolo  majora  caDunot.— VUtOlL. 


TO  HIS  GRACE 
THE  DUKE  OF  RUTLAND,  MARQUIS  OF  GRANBY; 

RECORDER   OF   CAMBRIDGE   ABTD   SCARBOROUGH  $   LORD-LIEUTENANT   AND   CUSTOS- 
ROTOLORUM  OF   THE  COUNTY  OF   LEICESTER ;   K.  O.  AND  LL.D. 


Mt  Lobd, 

The  poem,  for  which  I  have  ventured  to  solioit 
your  Grace's  attention,  was  composed  in  a  situation 
wo  near  to  Belvoir  Castle,  that  the  author  had  all 
tb«  advantage  to  be  derived  from  prospects  exten- 
sive and  beautiful,  and  from  works  of  grandeur  and 
sublimity :  and  though  nothing  of  the  influence 
prising  from  such  situation  should  be  discernible 
in  the«e  verses,  either  from  want  of  adequate  powers 
in  the  writer,  or  because  his  subjects  do  not  assi- 
milate with  such  views,  yet  would  it  be  natural  for 
him  to  indulge  a  wish,  that  he  might  inscribe  his 
labours  to  the  lord  of  a  scene  which  perpetually  ex- 
cited his  admiration,  and  he  would  plmd  the  pro- 
priety of  placing  the  titles  of  the  House  of  Ruthnd 
at  thie  entrance  of  a  volume  written  in  the  Vale  of 
Belvoic 

But,  my  Lord,  a  motive  much  more  powerful 
than  a  sense  <^  propriety,  a  grateful  remembrance 
Off  benefits  conferred  by  the  noble  family  in  which 
yoQ  preside,  has  been  the  great  inducement  for  me 
to  wish  that  I  might  be  permitted  to  inscribe  this 
work  to  your  grace :  the  noooars  of  that  time  were 
to  me  unezpe^ed,  they  were  unmerited,  and  they 
were  transitory :  but  since  I  am  thus  allowed  to 
miJie  public  mj  gratitude,  I  am  in  some  degree 
restored  to  the  honour  of  that  period ;  I  have  again 
he  hapinness  to  find  myself  fovoured,  and  my  ex- 


ertions stimulated,  by  the  condescension  of  the 
Duke  of  Rutland. 

It  was  my  fortune,  in  a  poem  which  yet  circu- 
lates, to  write  of  the  virtues,  talents,  and  heroic 
death  of  Lord  Robert  Manners,  and  to  bear  witness 
to  the  afiection  of  a  brother  whose  grief  was 
poignant,  and  to  be  soothed  only  by  remembrance 
of  his  w(»th  whom  he  so  deeply  deplored.  In  a 
patron  thus  fitvourably  predisposed,  my  Lord,  I 
might  look  for  much  lenity,  and  could  not  fear  the 
severity  of  critical  examination :  from  your  Grace, 
who,  happily,  have  no  such  impediment  to  justice, 
I  must  not  look  for  the  same  kind  of  indulgence. 
I  am  assured,  by  those  whose  situation  gave  them 
opportunity  for  knowledge,  and  whose  abilities  and 
attention  guarded  them  from  error,  that  I  must  not 
expect  my  failings  will  escape  detection  from  want 
of  discernment,  neither  am  I  to  foar  that,  any  merit 
will  be  undistinguished  through  deficiency  of  taste. 
It  is  from  this  information,  my  Lord,  and  a  con 
sciousness  of  much  which  needs  forgiveness,  that  1 
entreat  your  Grace  to  read  my  verses,  with  a  wish, 
I  had  almost  added,  with  a  purpose  to  be  pleased, 
and  to  make  every  possible  allowance  for  subjects 
not  always  pleasing,  for  manners  sometimes  gross, 
and  for  language  too  frequcntlj^  incorrect 
^  With  the  fuUest  confidence  in  your  Grace*s  abi-  i 
lity  and  favour,  in  the  accuracy  of  your  judgment 
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and  the  lenity  of  jonr  decision ;  with  cratefbl  re- 
membrance of  benefits  received,  'and  due  con- 
sciousness of  the  little  I  coald  merit;  with  prayers 
that  your  Grace  may  long  enjo^-the  dignities  of 
the  House  of  Rutland,  and  contmue  to  dictate  im- 
provement  for  the  surrounding  countij ; — I  termi- 
nate  an  address,  in  which,  a  fear  of  omsnding  your 
Grace  has  made  me  so  cautious  in  my  expressions, 
that  I  may  justly  &ar  to  offend  many  of  my  read, 
ers,  who  will  think  that  something  more  of  anima- 
tion should  have  been  excited  by  the  objects  I  view, 
the  benevolence  I  honour,  and  the  gratitude  I  pro- 
fess. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord, 
Your  Grace's 
Moft  oUiged  and  obedient  humble  servant, 
GEORGE  CRABBE. 


PREFACE. 


Whether,  if  I  had  not  been  encouraged  by  some 
proofs  of  public  fevour,  I  should  have  written  the 
Poem  now  before  the  reader,  is  a  question  which  1 
cannot  positively  determine ;  but  I  will  venture  to 
assert,  that  I  should  not,  in  that  case,  have  com- 
mitted  the  work  to  the  press ;  I  should  not  have 
allowed  my  own  opinion  of  it  to  have  led  me  into 
further  disappointment,  against  the  voice  of  judges 
imoartial  and  indifierent,  from  whose  sentence  it 
had  been  fruitless  to  appeal :  the  success  of  a  late 
publication,  therefore,  may  be  feirly  assigned  as 
the  principal  cause  for  the  appearance  of  this. 

When  the  ensuing  Letters  were  so  fer  written, 
tliat  I  could  form  an  opinion  of  them,  and  when  I 
began  to  conceive  that  they  might  not  be  unac- 
ceptable to  the  public,  I  felt  myself  prompted  by 
duty,  as  well  as  interest,  to  put  them  to  the  press : 
I  considered  myself  bound  by  gratitude  for  the  fa- 
vourable treatment  I  had  already  received,  to  show 
that  I  was  not  unmindful  of  it;  and,  however  this 
mi?ht  be  mixed  with  other  motives,  it  operated 
wiSi  considerable  force  upon  my  mind,  acting  as  a 
stimulus  to  exertions  naturally  tardy,  and  to  ex- 
pectations easily  checked* 

It  must  nevertheless  be  acknowledged,  that  al- 
though  such  favourable  opinion  had  been  formed, 
I  was  not  able,  with  the  requisite  impartiality,  to 
determine  the  comparative  value  of  an  tuipnblished 
numuscript,  and  a  Work  sent  into  the  world. 
Books,  like  children,  when  established,  have  doubt- 
less our  parental  afiection  and  good  fishes ;  we 
rejoice  to  hear  that  they  are  doing  well,  and  are 
received  and  respected  in  rood  company :  but  it  is 
to  manuscripts  in  the  study,  as  to  children  in  the 
nursery,  that  our  care,  our  anxiety,  and  oar  tender^ 
ness  ore  principally  directed :  they  are  fondled  as 
our  endearing  companions;  their  faults  are  cor. 
rected  with  Uie  lenity  of  partial  love,  and  their 
good  parts  are  exaggerated  by  the  strength  of  pa- 
rental imagination;  nor  is  it  easy  even  for  the 
more  cool  and  reasonable  among  parents,  thus  cir- 
cumstanced, to  decide  upon  the  comparative  merits 
of  their  offsprinr,  whether  they  be  children  of  the 
dm)  ur  issue  of  toe  brain. 


But,  however  favourable  my  own  opinion  maj 
have  been,  or  may  still  be,  I  could  not  venture  to 
commit  so  long  a  Poem  to  the  press  witholit  some 
endeavour  to  obtain  the  more  valuable  opinion  of 
less  partial  judges :  at  the  same  time,  I  am  willing 
to  confess  that  I  have  lost  some  portion  of  the  tim- 
idity once  so  painful,  and  that  I  am  encouraged  to 
take  upon  myself  the  decision  of  various  points, 
which  heretofore  I  entreated  my  friends  to  decide. 
Those  friends  were  then  my  council,'whose  opinion 
I  was  implicitly  to  follow ;  they  are  now  advisers, 
whose  ideas  I  aiH  at  liberty  to  reject  This  will 
not,  I  hope,  seem  like  arrogance  :  it  would  be  more 
3afe,  it  would  be  more  pleasant,  still  to  have  that 
reliance  on  the  judgment  of  others ;  but  it  cannot 
always  be  obtained ;  nor  are  they,  however  friendly 
disposed,  ever  readv  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  him 
whom  they  consider  as  one  who  ought  by  this 
time  to  have  cast  away  the  timidity  of  inexperi- 
ence, and  to  have  acquired  the  courage  that  would 
enable  him  to  decide  for  himsel£ 

When  it  is  confessed  that  I  have  less  assistance 
from  my  fi-iends,  and  that  this  appearance  of  thia 
work  is,  in  a  great  measure,  occasioned  by  the 
Success  of  a  former,  some  readers  will,  I  f^,  en- 
tertain  the  opiliion  that  the  book  before  them  vras 
written  in  haste,  and  published  without  due  exa- 
mination and  revisal:  should  this  opinion  be 
formed,  there  will  doubtless  occur  many  feults 
which  may  appear  as  originating  in  neglect :  Now, 
readers  are,  I  believe,  disposed  to  treat  with  more 
than  common  severity  those  writers  who  have  been 
led  into  presumption  by  the  approbation  bestowed 
on  their  diffidence,  and  into  idleness  and  uncon- 
cern, by  the  praises  given  to  their  attention.  I  am 
therefore  even  anxbus  it  ^ould  be  generally  known 
that  sufficient  time  and  application  were  bestowed 
upon  this  work,  and  by  this  I  mean  that  no  mate- 
rial alteration  would  bie  effected  by  delay :  it  is  true 
that  this  confession  removes  one  plea  for  the  errors 
of  the  book,  want  of  time ;  but  in  my  opinion,  there 
is  not  much  consolation  to  be  drawn  by  reasonable 
minds  from  tliis  resouree  :  if  a  work  fails,  it  ap. 
pears  to  be  poor  satisfkction  when  it  is  observed, 
that  if  the  author  had  taken  more  care  the  event 
had  been  less  disffracefbl 

When  the  reader  enters  into  the  Poem,  he  will 
find  the  author  retired  from  view,  and  an  imaginary 
personage  brought  forward  to  describe  his  Borouga 
for  him :  to  him  it  seemed  convenient  to  speak  In 
the  first  person :  but  the  inhabitant  of  a  village,  in 
the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  could  not  appear  in  the 
character  of  a  residing  burgess  in  a  large  sea.povt; 
and  when,  with  this  point,  was  considered  what 
relations  were  to  be  given,  what  manners  deline- 
ated, and  what  situations  described,  no  method  ap- 
peared to  be  so  convenient  as  that  of  borrowing  the 
aasistanoe  of  an  ideal  friend :  by  this  means  the 
reader  is  in  some  degree  kept  fVora  view  of  any 
particular  place,  nor  will  he  perhaps  be  so  likely 
to  determine  where  those  persons  reside,  and  what 
their  connexions,  whe  are  so  intimately  known  to 
this  man  of  straw. 

From  the  title  of  this  Poem,  some  persons  wiU, 
I  fear,  expect  a  political  B^re,-^n  attack  Qpoa 
corrupt  principles  in  a  general  view,  or  upon  thf 
customs  and  manners  of  some  particular  i^aoe;  of 
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these  they  will  find  nothing  Mtlrixed,  nothing*^  re- 
lated. It  may  be  that  graTcr  readers  would  have 
preferred  a  more  historical  account  of  so  consider- 
able a  Borough — its  charter,  privileges,  trdde,  pub- 
lic structures,  and  subjects  of  this  kind ;  but  I 
have  an  apology  for  the  omission  of  these  thinn, 
in  the  difficulty  of  describing  them,  and  in  Uie 
utter  repugnancy  which  submsts  between  the  stu^ 
dies  and  objects- of  topography  and  poetry.  What 
I  thought  I  could  best  describe,  that  I  attempted : 
—the  sea,  and  the  country  in  the  immediate  vici- 
nily ;  the  dwellings,  and  the  inhabitants ;  some 
incid^its  and  charaeters,  with  an  exfaibiticm  of 
morals  and  maanersi  ofiensiTe  perhaps  to  those  of 
extremely  deBcate  feelings,  but  sometimes,  I  hope, 
neither  unamiable  nor  unaflbcting:  an  Election 
indeed  forms  a  part  of  one  Letter,  Imt  the  evil  there 
dewribed  is  not  one  greatly  nor  generaUr  deplored, 
and  there  are  probably  many  {Maces  of  this  kiild 
-where  it  is  not  felt 

From  the  variety  of  r^ations,  characters,  and 
descriptions  which  a  Boroogh  affords,  several  vvere 
rejected  which  a  reader  might  reasonably  expect  to 
have  met  with  7  Ita  this  case  he  is  entreated  to  be> 
fieve  that  these,  if  they  occurred  to  the  author,  were 
considered  by  him  as  beyond  his  abiUty,  as  subjects 
which  he  could  not  treat  ita  a  mannet  satisfiictory 
to  himsclC  Possibly  the  admission  of  some  wifl 
be  thought  to  require  more  apology  than  the  re- 
lection  of  others :  in  such  variety,  h  is  to  be  appre- 
nendod,  that  almost  ev<iry  reader  will  find  some- 
thing not  according  with  his  ideas  of  propriety,  or 
«>methinff  repulsive  to  the  tone  of  his  fbelings ; 
nor  could  this  be  8V<^ded  but  by  the  sacrifice  €K 
^very  event,  opinion,  and  even  expression,  which 
could  be  thought  liable  to  produce  such  ctkc^ ;  usd 
tlib  casting  away  so  largely  of  our  cargo,  through 
fears  of  danger,  though  it  might  help  us  to  elear 
it,  would  render  our  vessel  of  little  worth  when  she 
came  into  port  I  may  likewise  entertain  a  hope, 
that  this  very  variety,  which  gives  scope  to  objec 
taoo  and  censure,  wilt  also  affi>M  a  better  chance 
£>r  approval  and  satisiaction. 

Of  these  objectionable  parts  i^iany  must  be  to 
me  unknown;  of  others  some  opinion  may  be 
Ibnned,  and  for  their  admission  some  plea  may  be 
•Uted. 

In  the  first  Letter  is  nothing  which  particularly 
calb  for  remark,  except  possiMy  the  last  line^-giv- 
ing  a  promise  to  the  reader  that  he  should  both 
smile  and  sigh  in  the  perusal  df  the  following  Let- 
ter*. This  may  appear  Tain,  and  more  than  an 
mutbor  ought  to  promise ;  but  let  it  be  considered 
that  the  character  assumed  is  that  of  a  fKend,  who 
gives  an  account  of  objects,  persons,  and  events  to 
his  correspondent,  and  who  was  therefore  at  liberhr, 
without  any  imputation  of  this  kind,  to  suppose  m 
what  manner  he  would  be  affected  by  such  descrip- 
tions. 

Nothing,  I  trust,  in  the  second  Letter,  which 
relates  to  the  imitation  of  what  are  called  weather- 
stains  on  buildings,  will  seem  to  any  invidious  or 
offensive.  I  wished  to  make  a  comparison  between 
those  minute  a&d  curious  bodies  which  cover  the 
vurface  of  some  edifices,  and  those  kinds  of  stain 
which  are  formed  of  boles  and  ochres,  and  laid  on 
with  a  brush.  Now,  as  the  work  of  time  cannot 
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be  anticipated  in  such  cases,  it  may  be  very  judi. 
cious  to  have  recourse  to  sueh  expedients  as  wiU 
give  to  a  recent  structure  the  venerable  appearance 
of  antiquity ;  and  m  this  case,  though  I  might  still 
observe  the  vnst  difference  between  the  living  va* 
rieties  of  nature,  and  the  distant  imitation  of  the 
artist,  yet  I  would  not  fbrbear  to  make  use  of  bis 
dexterity,  because  he  could  not  clothe  my  freestone 
with  mucor^  Ueken,  abd  ^ttis. 

The  wants  and  mortifications  of  a  poor  Clergy, 
man  are  the  subjects  of  one  portion  of  the  third 
Letter ;  and  he  being  represented  as  a.  stranger  in 
the  Borough,  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  some 
apology  for  his  appearance  in  the  roem.  Previous 
to  a  late  mcieting  of  a  literary  society,  whose  bene- 
volent purpose  is  well  known  to  the  public,  I  was 
induced  by  a  fKend  to  compose  a  few  verses,  in 
which,  with  the  general  iconunendation  of  the  de- 
sign, should  be  introduced  a  faint  that  the  bounty 
might  be  farther  extended ;  these  verses  a  gentle- 
man did  me  the  honour  to  redte  at  the  meeting, 
and  ther  were  printed  as  ata  extract  fh)m  the  Poem, 
to  which  in  fiict  they  may  be  oaUed  an  appendage. 

I  am  now  arrived  at  that  part  of  my  work,  which 
I  may  expect  will  brmg  upon  me  some  animadver- 
sion.  Rdigion  is  a  suMect  deeply  interesting  to 
the  minds  of  many,  and  when  these  minds  are 
weak,  tbey  are  often  led  by  a  warmth  of  feeling 
into  the  violence  of  causeless  roMBtment:  I  am 
therefore  anxious  that  my  purpose  should  be  under- 
stood ;  and  I  wish  to  pomt  out  what  things  they 
are  which  an  author  itmy  hold  up  to  ridicule  and 
be  blameless.  In  t«ierring  to  the  two  principal  di- 
visions  of  enthusiastical  teachers,  I  have  denomi- 
nated them,  as  I  conceive  they  are  generally  called, 
CahahH9He  and  AtnM^tm  Methodists.  The  Ar- 
fnifikns,  though  divided  and  perhaps  subdivided, 
are  sfiU,  when  particular  accuracy  is  not  intended, 
considered  ts  one  body,  havkig  had,  for  many 
years,  on6  head,  who  is  yet  held  m  high  respect 
by  the  varying  members  of  the  present  day :  but 
theCalvimMic  societies  are  to  be  looked  upon  rather  ^ 
as  separate  and  independent  congregations ;  and  it ' 
is  to  one  of  these  (onoonnected,  as  is  supposed, 
iHth  any  other)  I  more  particularljr  allude.  But 
while  I  -am  making  use  of  thUi  division,  I  must 
entreat  that  I  may  not  be  considered  as  one  who 
takes  upon  him  to  censure  the  rdigious  opinions 
of  any  society  or  individttal :  the  rAder  will  find 
that  the  spirit  of  the  enthnriast,  and  not  his  opi- 
nions, his  manners,  and  not  his  creed,  have  engaged 
my  attention.  I  have  nothing  to  observe  of  the 
Cahrfaiist  and  Armhtian,  considered  as  such ;  but 
my  remarks'  are  pointed  at  the  enthusiast  and  the 
bigot,  at  their  fbUy  and  their  craft 

To  those  readers  who  have  seen  the  Journals  of 
the  first  Methodists,  or  the  extracts  quoted  from 
them  by  their  opposers*  in  the  earhr  times  of  this 
spiritual  influenza,  are  sidkiently  known  all  their 
leadmg  notions  and  peculiarities;  so  that  I  have 
no  need  to  enter  into  such  unpleasant  inquiries  in 
this  place :  I  have  only  to  observe  that  their  tenets 
remain  the  some,  and  have  still  the  former  efl^ct  ou 
the  minds  of  tlie  converted :  There  is  yet  that  ima. 


*  Metbndbta  and  Ptplgtt  eonpar^d .  TroatiM  on  Grace,  bf 
Bitliop  WartMMtoo,  tie. 
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firined  contention  with  the  powers  of  darkness,  that 
18  at  once  so  lamentable  and  so  ludicrous :  there  is 
the  same  offensive  fitmiliarity  with  the  Deity,  with 
a  full  trust  and  confidence  both  in  the  immediate 
efficacy  of  their  miserably  delifered  supplications, 
and  in  the  reality  of  numberless  small  miracles 
wrought  at  their  request  and  for  their  convenience ; 
there  still  exists  that  delusion,  by  which  some  of 
the  most  common  diseases  of  the  body  are  i^egarded 
as  proofs  of  the  malignity  of  Satan  contendmg  for 
dominion  over  the  soul :  and  there  still  remains  the 
same  wretched  jargon,  composed  of  scriptural  lan- 
guage, debased  by  vulgar  expressions,  wjiich  has  a 
kind  of  mystic  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  igno- 
rant It  will  be  recollected  that  it  is  the  abuse  of 
those  scriptural'  terms  which  I  conceive  to  be  im- 
proper:  they  are  doubtless  most  significant  and  effi- 
cacious when  used  with  propriety ;  but  it  is  painful 
to  the  mind  of  a  soberly  devout  person,  when  he 
hears  every  rise  and  fidl  of  the  animal  spirits, 
every  whim  and  notion  of  enthusiastic  ignoranoe, 
expressed  in  the  venerable  language  of  the  Apos- 
tles and  Evangelists. 

The  success  of  these  people  is  great,  but  not  sur- 
prising ;  as  the  powers  they  claim  are  given,  and 
come  not  of  education,  many  may,  and  therefi>re 
do,  fancy  they  are  endowed  with  them ;  so  that 
they  who  do  not  venture  to  become  preachersi  yet 
exert  the  minor  gifts,  and  gain  reputation  for  the 
.faculty  of  prayer,  as  soon  as  they  can  address  the 
Creator  in  daring  flights  of  unpremeditated  ab- 
surdity. The  less  indigent  gain  the  praise  of  hoe- 
pitality,  and  the  more  harmonious  become  distin- 
gmshed  in  their  choirs :  curiosity  is  kept  alive  by 
succession  of  ministers,  simI  self-loYe  is  flattered  by 
the  consideration  that  they  are  the  persons  at  whom 
the  world  wonders ;  add  to  this,  that,  in  many  of 
them,  pride  is  gratified  l^  thdr  consequence  as 
new  members  of  a  sect  whom  their  conversion 
pleases,  and  by^  the  liberty,  which  as  seceders  thev 
take,  of  speaking  oontemptnously  of  the  Church 
and  ministers  whom  they  have  relinquished. 

Of  those  denominated  CalvinUtic  Methoditts,  I 
had  prindpaUy  one  sect  in  view,  or,  to  adopt  the 
term  of  its  founder,  a  chunk.  This  ehureh  con- 
sists of  several  con^gations  in  town  and  country, 
unknown  perhaps  m  many  ports  of  the  kingdom, 
but,  where  known,  the  cause  of  much  curiosity  and 
some'  amusement  To  such  of  mv  readers  as  may 
judge  an  enthusiastie  teacher  and  his  peculiarities 
to  bd  unworthy  any  serious  attention,  I  would  ob- 
serve that  there  is  something  unusually  daring  in 
the  boast  of  this  man,  who  claims  the  authoritv  of 
a  messenger  sent  from  God,  and  declares  without 
hesitation  that  his  call  was  immediate ;  that  he  is 
assisted  by  the  sensible  influence  of  the  Spirit,  and 
that  miracles  are  perpetually  wrought  in  his  &voar 
and  for  his  convenience. 

As  it  was  and  continues  to  be  my  desire  to  give 
proof  that  I  had  advanced  nothing  respecting  this 
extraordinary  person,  his  operations  or  assertions, 
which  might  not  be  readily  justified  by  quotations 
from  his  own  writings,  I  had  collected  several  of 
these  and  disposed  them  under  certain  heads ;  but 
I  found  that  by  this  means  a  very  disproportioned 
share  of  attention  must  be  givdi  to  the  subject  and 
«fler  some  consideration,  I  ^ve  determined  to  relin- 


quish the  design ;  and  should  any  have  curiosity 
to  search  whether  my  representation  of  the  temper 
and  disposition,  the  spirit  and  manners,  the  know- 
ledge and  capacity,  of  a  very  popular  teacher  be 
correct  he  is  referred  to  about  fourscore  |>ampbletS| 
whose  tides  will  be  found  on  the  covers  of  the  late 
editions  of  the  Bank  qf  Faith^  itself  a  wonderful 
performance,  which  (according  to  the  turn  of  mind 
in  the  reader)  will  either  highly  excite,  or  totally 
extinguish,  curiosity.  In  Siese  works  will  be 
abundantly  seen,  abuse  and  contempt  of  the  Church 
of  England  and  its  ministers ;  vengeance  and  viru- 
lent denunoiation  against  all  offenders ;  scorn  for 
morality  and  heathen  virtue,  with  that  kind  of 
learning  which  the  author  possesses,  and  his  pecu- 
liar style  of  composition.  A  few  of  the  titles 
placed  below  will  give  some  information  to  the 
reader  respecting  the  merit  and  design  of  those 
performances.* 

As  many  of  the  preacher's  subjects  are  contro- 
verted and  nice  questions  in  divinity,  he  has  some- 
times allowed  himself  relaxation  fitrni  the  severity 
of  study,  and  favoured  his  admirers  with  the  effects 
of  an  humbler  kind  of  inspiration,  viz.  that  of  the 
Muse,  It  must  be  confessed  that  these  flights  of 
fimcy  are  very  humble,  and  have  nothingVif  thai 
daring  and  mysterious  nature  which  the  pnm  of 
the  author  leads  us  to  expect  The  Dimeiuioui  cf 
eternal  Loivk  is  a  title  of  gtie  of  his  more  learnt 
productions,  with  which  might  have  been  expected 
(as  a  fit  companion).  The  B<mnd§  ofif\/inUe  Grace  ; 
but  no  such  work  appears,  and  possiNy  the  outbor 
considered  one  attempt  of  this  kind  was  sufficient 
to  prove  the  extent  and  direction  of  his  abilities. 

Of  the  whole  of  this  mass^  inquiry  and  deci- 
sion, of  denunciation  and  instruction  (could  we 
suppose  it  read  by.  intelligent  persons),  different 
ojunions  would  probably  l^  formed ;  the  more  in> 
dignant  and  severe  would  condenm  the  whole  as 
the  produce  of  crafl  and  hypocrisy,  whilethe  more 
lenient  would  allow  that  such  things  might  origi- 
nate  in  the  wandering  imagination  of  a  dreaming 
enthusiast 

None  of  my  readers  will,  I  trust,  do  me  eo  much 
injustice  as  to  suppose  I  have  here  any  other  mo- 
tive than  a  vindication  of  what  I  have  advanced  in 
the  verses  which  describe  this  kind  of  character, 
or  that  I  had  there  any  other  purpose  than  to  ex- 
press (what  I  conceive  to  be)  justifiable  indigna- 
tion  against  the  assurance,  the  malignity,  and 
(what  is  of  more  importance)  the  pernicious  influ 
ence  of  such  sentiments  on  the  minds  of  the  simple 
and  ignorant,  who,  if  they  give  credit  to  his  rela- 
tions,  must  be  no  more  than  tools  and  instrumente 
under  the  control  and  management  of  one  called 
to  be  their  Apoetle. 

Nothing  would  be  more  easy  for  me,  as  I  have 
observed,  than  to  bring  forward  quotations  such  as 
would  justify  oU  I  have  advanced ;  but  even  had  I 
room,  I  cannot  tell  whether  there  be  not  something 


*  Barbar,  in  two  partf :  Bnod-CbUd ;  Cry  of  Little  Faith ; 
Satan'f  LatrsoH ;  Forty  Stripes  for  Sntan  ;  Mf  rrh  and  Odnor 
ofSaiiUa;  tba  Nakad  Bow  of  God;  Rule  and  Riddla;  War 
and  Fam  for  Wayfarinf  Men ;  UtiKiy  of  tho  Books  and  Bxeal> 
Irocf  of  tke  Parelmenti;  Correspoiyleooe  b«tweea  JVmxim. 
JSmrita,  (tlie  words  ao  aoparated)  and  Pkit^mtta  etc. 
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ile$fradin|rmsachkiiidofatta[ck:  the  reader  might  I  and  conclusions  the  most  interestug,  made  by  a 


smile  at  those  miraculous  accounts,  but  he  would 
consider  them  and  the  language  of  the  author  as 
beneath  his  further  attention :  I  therefore  once  more 
reler  him  to  those  pamphlets,  which  will  afibrd 
matter'  for  pity  and  for  contempt,  by  which  some 
would  be  amused  and  others  astonished — not  with- 
out sorrow,  when  they  reflect  that  thousands  look 
up  to  the  writer  as  a  man  literally  inspired,  to 
whose  wants  they  administer  with  theht  substance, 
and  to  whose  guidance  they  prostrate  their  spirit 
and  understanding. 

Having  been  so  long  detained  by  this  Letter,  I 
roost  not  permit  my  desire'  of  elucidating  what 
may  seem  obscure,  or  of  defending  what  is  liable 
to  misconstruction,  any  further  to  prevail  over  a 
wish  for  brevity,  and  the  fear  of  giving  an  air  of 
importance  to  subjects  which  have  perhaps  little  in 
tbemselves. 

The  circumstance  recorded  in  the  fifth  Letter  is 
a  Act ;  although  it  may  appear  to  many  almost  in- 
crediUe,  that,  m  this  country,  and  but  few  years 
since,  a  dose  and  successful  man-' should  be  a 
stranger  to  the  method  of  inoreasing  money  by  the 
loan  of  it  The  Minister  of  the  puce  where  the 
honest  Fisherman  resided  has  related  to  m&  the 
apprehension  and  suspicion  he  witnessed:  With 
trembling  hand  and  dubious  look,  the  careful  man 
received  and  surveyed  the  bond  griv^  to  him ;  and, 
altar  a  sigh  or  two  of  lingering  mistrust,  he  placed 
it  in  the  coflbr  whence  he  had  just  before  taken  his 
cash ;  for  which,  and  for  whose  increase,  he  now 
indulged  a  belief^  that  it  was  indeed  both  promise 
and  secarity. 

If  the  lietter  which  treats  of  Inns  should  be 
foinid  to  contain  nothing  interssting  t>r  uncommon ; 
if  it  describe  things  which  we  behold  every  day, 
and  some  which  we  do  not  wish  to  behdd  at  any 
time ;  let  it  be  considered  that  this  Letter  is  one  of 
the  shortest,  and  that  ftom  a  Poem  whose  subject 
was  a  Borough,  populous  and  wealthy,  these  places 
of  public  accommodation  could  not,  without  some 
impropriety,  be  excluded. 

I  entertain  the  strongest,  because  the  most  rea- 
sonable hope,  that  no  liberal  practitioner  in  the  Law 
wiU  be  offended  by  the  notice  taken  of  dishonour- 
able and  crafty  attorneys.  The  increased  difficulty 
of  entering  into  the  profession  will  in  time  render 
it  much  more  fi^ee  than  it  now  is,  firom  those  who 
disgrace  it :  at  present  such  persons  remain ;  and 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  give  instances  of  ne- 
grfect,  ignorance,  cnMlty,  oppression,  and  chicanery ; 
nor  are  they  by  any  means  confined  to  one  part  of 
the  country :  quacks  and  impostors  are  indeed  hi 
erery  profession,  as  well  with  a  license  as  without 
<me.  The  character  and  actions  ci  8waUow  might 
doubtless  be  contrasted  by  the  delineation  of  an 
able  and  upright  Solicitor ;  but  this  Letter  is  of  waf- 
ficient  length,  and  such  persons,  without  question, 
are  already  known  to  my  readers. 

When  1  observe,  under  the  article  Physic,  that 
the  young  and  less  experienced  physician  will  write 
rather  with  a  view  of  making  himself  known,  than 
to  investigate  and  publish  some  useful  fact,  I  would 
not  be  thsught  to  extend  this  remark  to  all  the 
pifibDeations  of  such  men.  I  could  point  out  a 
mrorkf  containing  experimento  the  most  judicious, 


gentleman,  then  young,  which  would  have  given 
just  celebrity  to  a  man  after  long  practice^  The 
observation  is  nevertheless  generally  true :  many 
opinions  have  been  adopted  and  many  books  writ- 
ten, not  that  the  theory  might  be  well  defended, 
but  that  a  young  physician  might  be  better  known. 

If  I  have  in  one  Letter  praim  the  good-bumour 
of  a  man  confessedly  too  inattentive  to  hushiess, 
and,  in  another,  if  I  have  written  somewhat  sar- 
castically of  **the  brick-floored  parlour  which  the 
butcher  lete  ;**  be  credit  given  to  me,  that  in  the 
one  case  I  had  no  intentKm  to  apologize  for  idle- 
ness, nor  any  design  in  the  other  to  treat  with  con- 
tempt the  resources  of  the  poor.  The  good-humour 
is  considered  as  the  consolation  of  disappointment, 
and  the  room  is  so  mentioned  because  the  lodger 
is  vain.  Most  of  my  readers  will  perceive  this ; 
but  I  shall  be  sonj  if  by  any  I  am  supposed  to 
make  fdeas  for  the  vices  of'^men,  or  treat  their  waste 
and  uifirmities  with  derision  or  with  disdain. 

It  is  probdbte,  that  really  polite  people,  with  cuL 
tivated  minds  and  harmonious  tempers,  may  judge 
my  description  of  a  Card-club  conversation  to  be 
highly  exaggerated,  if  not  totally  fictitious ;  and  I 
acknowledge  that  the  club  must  admit  a  particidar 
kind  of  members  to  afford  such  specimens  of  acri- 
mony and  objurgation :  yet  that  such  language  is 
spoken,  and  such  manners  exhibited,  is  most  cer- 
tain, chiefly  among  those  whO)  being  successful  in 
life,  without  previous  education,  not  very  nice  in 
their  foelings,  orirery  attentive  to  improprieties,  sit 
down  to  game  with  no  other  view  than  that  of 
adding  the  gain  of  the  evening  to  the  profite  of  the 
day ;  whom  therefore  disappomtment  itself  makes 
angr^,  and,  when  caused  by  another,  resentful  and 
vimhctive. 

The  Letter  on  Itinerant  Players  will  to  some 
appear  too  harshly  written,  their  profligacy  exag- 
gerated, and  their  distresses  magnified  ;  but  though 
the  respectebility  of  a  part  of  these  peo^e  may 
give  us  a  more  favourable  view  o^  the  whole  body ; 
though  some  actors  be  sober,  and  some  managers 
prudent ;  still  there  is  vice  and  misery  lefi,  more 
than  sufficient  to  justify  my  description.  But  if  I 
could  find  only  one  woman  who  (passing  forty 
years  on  many  Stages,  and  sustftining  many  prin- 
cipal characters)  laments,  in  her  unrespected  old 
age,  that' there  was  no  workhouse  to  which  she 
could  le^rsfly  sue  for  admission ;  if  I  could  produce 
only  one  temale,  seduced  upon  the  boards,  and 
starved  in  her  lodging,  compelled  by  her  poverty 
to  sing,  and  by  her  sufteringv  to  weep,  without  any 
prospect  but  misery,  or  any  consdation  but  death ; 
if  I  could  exhibit  only  one  youth  who  sought  refhge 
firom  parental  auth<nity  in  the  licentious  fi'eedom 
of  a  wandering  company;  yet,  with  three  such 
examples,  I  shmild  feel  myself  justified  in  the  ac- 
count I  have  given : — but  such  characters  and  sufl 
ferings  are  common,  and  there  are  fow  of  these 
societies  which  could  not  show  members  of  this 
description.  To  some,  indeed,  the  lifo  has  ite  sat- 
isfiu^ons :  they  never  expected  to  be  fr^  fi'ora  la- 
hour,  and  their  present  kind  they  think  is  light: 
they  have  qo  delicate  ideas  of  shame,  and  there- 
fore duns  and  hisses  give  them  no  other  pain  than 
what  arises  from  the  fear  of  not  being  trusted, 
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joined  with  the  apprehension  that  they  may  have 
nothing  to  suheist  upon  except  their  credit 

For  the  Alms-Honse  itflelf^  ita  GoTemors  and  In- 
habitants,  1  have  not  much  to  offer,  in  fiivour  of 
the  subject  or  of  the  chjuracters. ,  One  of  thoae^Sir 
Deny$  Brand,  may  be  considered  as  too  highly 
placed  for  an  author  (who  seldom  ventures  above 
middle-ltfe)  to  delineate ;  and  indeed  I  had  some 
idea  of  reserving  him  for  another  occasion,  where 
he  might  have  appeared  with  those  in  hi»own  rank ; 
but  then  it  b  most  uncertain  whether  he  would  jever 
appear,  and  he  has  been  so  many  years  prepared 
for  the  public  whenever  opportunity  might  o^r, 
that  I  have  at  length  given  him  place,  and  though 
with  his  inferiors,  yet  as  a  ruler  over  them.  Of 
these,  one  (Benbow)  may  be  thought  too  low  and 
despicable  to  be  aifanittied  here ;  but  he  is  a  Bor- 
ough-character,  and«  however  disgusting  in  some 
respects  a  picture  may  be,  it  will  please  some,  and 
be  tolerated  by  many,  if  it  can  boast  that  one  merit 
of  being  a  faUhful  likeness. 

Blaney  and  CUlia,^  male  and  female  inlurbitant 
of  this  mansion,  are  drawn  at  some  length ;  and  I 
may  be  thuught  to  have  given  them  at^tion  which 
they  do  tuii  merit  I  plead  not  for  the  originality, 
but  for  the  truth  of  the  ohaiaoter ;  and  though  it 
may  not  be  very  pleasing,  it  nay  be  useful  to  de- 
lineate (for  certain  minds)  these  mixtures  of  levity 
and  vice ;  people  who  are  thus  incurably  vain  and 
determinatel  V  worldly ;  thus  devoted  to  enjcmnent 
and  insensible  of  shame,  and  s6  miserably  mnd  of 
their  pleasures,  that  they  eourt  even  the  remem- 
brance with  eager  solicitation,  by  conjuring  up  the 
ghosts  of  departed  indulgences  with  dl  the  aid  that 
memory  can  afibrd  them.  These  characters  de- 
mand some  attention,  because  they  hold  out  a  wam^ 
ing  to  that  numerous  class  of  young  people  who 
are  too  lively  to  be  discreet ;  to  whom  die  purpose 
of  life  is  amusement,  aad  who  ane  always  in  dan. 
ger  of  falling  into  vicious  habits,  because  they  have 
too  much  activity  to  be  quiet,  and  too  little  strength 
to  be  steady. 

The  characters  of  the  'Hospital-Directors  were 
written  many  years  since,  and,  so  far  as  I  was  ca- 
pable  of  judging,  are  drawn  viriih  fideUty,  1  men- 
tion this  circumstance,  that,  if  any  reader  should 
find  a  difference  in  the  versification  or  expression, 
he  will  be  thus  enabled  to  account  for  it 

The  Poor  are  here  almost  of  necessity  intro* 
duced,  for  they  must  be  eonsidered,  in  every  place, 
as  a  large  and  interesting  portion  of  its  inhabitants. 
I  am  aware  of  the  great  difficulty  of  acquiring 
just  notions  on  the  maintenance  and  management 
of  this  cUss  4>f  our  iellow-subjeots,  and  I  n>rbear 
to  express  an^  opinion  of  the  various  modes  which 
have  been  discussed  or  adopted:  of  one  method 
onl^  I  venture  to  give  my  sentiments,  that  of  col- 
lecting the  poorer  a  hundred  into  one  building. — 
This  admission  of  a  vast  number  of  persons,  <m  all 
ages  and  both  sexes,  of  very  different  inclinations,  I 
habits,  and  capacities,  into  a  Society,  must,  at  a  I 
first  view,  I  conceive,  be  looked  upon  as  a  cause  of i 
both  vice  and  misery ;  nor  does  any  thing  which  I 
have  heard  or  read  invalidate  the  opinion ;  happily, ; 
it  is  not  a  prevailing  one,  as  these  houses  are,  I 
believe,  still  confined  to  that  part  of  the  kingdcNn 
where  they  otiginated. 


To  this  subject  fi>llow  several  Letters  describmg 
the  follies  and  crimes  of  persons  in  lower  life,  with 
one  lelation  of  a  happier  and  more  consolatory 
kind.  It  has  been  a  subject  of  greater  vexation  to 
me  than  such  a  trifle  ought  to  be,  that  I  could  not, 
without  destroying  all  appearance  of  arrangement, 
separate  these  mehncholy  narratives,  and  jJace  the 
fallen  Clerk  in  Office -at  a  greater  distance  firom  the 
Clerk  of  the  Parish,  especially  as  they  resembled 
each  other  in  several  particulars ;  both  being  tempt, 
ed,  seduoed,  and  wretched.  Yet  are  there,  I  con- 
ceive, considerable  marks  of  distinction:  their 
guilt  is  of  different  kind ;  nor  would  either  have 
committed  tlie  offence  of  the  other.  The  Clerk  of 
the  Parish  could  break  the  commandment,  but  he 
could  not  have  been  induoed  to  have  disowned  an 
article  of  that  creed  for  which  he  had  so  bravely 
cjpntended,  and  on  which  he  fiilly  relied ;  and  tlie 
upright  mind  ot  the  Clerk  in  Office  would  have 
secured  him  fixnn  being  guilty  of  wrong  and  rob- 
hery,  though  his  weak  and  vacillating  intellect 
could  not  preserve  bim  fiixn  infidelity  ai^  pro&ne- 
ness.  Their  melanchdy  is  nearly  aUke,  but  not 
its  consequences.  Jaekm  retained  his  belief,  and 
though  be  hated  life,  he  could  never  be  induced  to 
quit  it  voluntarily ;  but  Ah%l  was  driven  to  termi- 
nate his  misery  in  a  way  which  the  nnfixedness  of 
his  religious  opinions  rather  accelerated  than  re- 
tarded. I  am  therefi>re  not  without  hope  that  the 
more  observant  of  m^  readers  will  perceive  many 
marks  of  discrimination  in  these  charaoters. 

The  Life  of  ElXtn  Orford^  thoiigh  sufficiently 
borthened  with  error  and  misfortune,  has  in  it  lit- 
tle besides,  which  resembles  those  of  the  above 
unhappy  men,  and  is  still  more  ^unlike  that  of 
Grimes,  in  a  subsequent  Letter.  There  is  in  this 
character  oheerfulness  and  resignation,  a  more  uni- 
form  piety,  and  an  immovable  trust  in  the  aid  of 
religion :  this,  with  the  light  texture  of  the  intio. 
ductory  part,  will,  I  hope,  take  off  fit>m  that  idea 
of  sameness  which  the  repetition  of  crimes  and 
distresses  is  likely  to  create.  The  character  of 
GZrtmM,  his  obduracy  and  apparent  want  of  feel- 
ing, his  gloomy  kind  of  misanthropy,  the  progrete 
of  his  madness,  and  the  horrors  of  his  imt^gination, 
I  must  leave  to  the  judffment  and  observation  of 
my  readers.  The  mind  here -exhibited  is  one  uiw 
touched  by  pity,  unstung  by  remoTBe,  and  uncov- 
rected  b^  shame :  yet  is  this  hardihood  of  temper 
and  spirit  broken  bv  want,  disease,  solitude,  and 
disappointment ;  and  he  becomes  the  victim  of  a 
distempered  and  horror-stricken  fimcy.  Itiseri* 
dent,  tberefiMre,  that  no  feeble  vision,  no  half-visible 
ghost,  not  the  momentary  glimce  of  an  unbodied 
being,  nor  the  half-audiUe  voice  of  an  invisible  one, 
wouM  be  created  by  the  con^ual  workings  of 
distress  on  a  mind  so  depnved  and  flinty.  The 
ruffian  of  Mr.  Seatfi  has  a  mind  of  this  nature : 
he  has  no  shame  or  remorse  :  but  the  corrosion  of 
hopeless  want,  the  wastings  of  unabating  disease, 
and  the  gloom  of  unvaried  ^solitude,  will  have  their 
effect  on  every  nature ;  and  the  harder  that  nature 
is,  and  the  longer  time  required  to  work  upon  it, 
so  much  the  more  strong  and  indelible  is  the  im- 
pression.   This  is  all  the  reason  I  am  able  to  give. 
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why  a  man  of  feeling  so  dull  should  yet  become 
insane,  or  that  his  insanity  should  be  of  so  horrible 
a  nature. 

That  a  Letter  on  Prisons  should  follow  those 
narratives  is  unfortunate,  but  not  to  be  easily  avoid- 
ed.  I  confess  it  is  not  pleasant  to  be  detained  so 
long  by  subjects  so  repulsive  to  tlie  feelings  of 
roany,  as  the  sufferings  of  mankind :  but  though  I 
aasuredly  would  have  altered  this  arrangement,  had 
I  been  able  to  have  done  it  by  substituting  a  better, 
yet  am  I  not  of  opinion  that  my  verses,  or  indeed 
the  verses  of  any  other  person,  can  so  represent  the 
evils  and  distresses  of  life  as  to  make  any  material 
impression  on  the  mind,  and  much  less  any  of  in- 
jurious  nature.  Abs  I  sufferings  real,  evident,  con- 
tinually before  us,  have  not  enecta  very  serious  or 
lasting,  even  in  the  minds  of  the  more  reflecting 
and  compassionate ;  nor  indeed  does  it  seem  right 
that  the  pain  caused  by  sympathy  should  serve  for 
more  than  a  stimulus  to  benevolence.  If  then  the 
strength  and  solidity  of  truth  placed  before  our  eyes 
have  effect  so  feeble  and  transitory,  I  need  not  be 
very  apprehensive  that  my  representations  of  Poor- 
booses  and  Prisons,  of  wants  and  sufferings,  how- 
ever ^thfuUy  taken,  will  excite  any  feelings^which 
can  be  seriously  lamented.  It  has  alwajrs  been 
held  as  a  salutary  exercise  of  tlie  mind,  to  contem- 
plate the  evils  and  miseries  of  our  nature :  I  am 
not  therefore  without  hope,  that  even  this  gloomy 
subject  of  Imprisonment,  and  more  especially  the 
Dream  of  the  condemned  Highwayman,  will  excite 
m  some  minds  that  mingled  pity  and  abhorrence, 
which,  while  it  is  not  unpleasant  to  the  feelings,  is 
osefol  in  its  operation :  it  ties  and  binds  us  to  all 
mankind  by  sensations  common  to  us  all,  and  in 
lomc  degree  connects  us,  without  degradation,  even 
CO  tiie  most  miserable  and  guilty  of  our  fellow-men. 

Our  concluding  subject  is  Education ;  and  some 
tttempt  is  made  to  describe  its  various  seminaries, 
Sx>m  that  of  the  Poor  Widow,  who  pronounces  the 
ilphabetfor  infants,  to  seats. whence  the  light  of 
learning  is  shed  abroad  on  the  world.  If,  in  this 
Letter,  I  describe  the  Uvea  of  literary  men  as  em- 
bittered  by  much  evil ;  if  they  be  oflen  disappoint, 
ed,  and  sometimes  unfitted  for  the  world  they  im- 
prove  ;  let  it  be  considered  that  they  are  described 
as  men  who  possess  that  great  pleasure,  the  exer- 
cise of  their  own  talents,  and  the  delight  which 
flows  from  their  own  exertions :  they  have  joy  in 
their  pursuits,  and  glory  in  their  acquirements  of 
knowledge^  Their  victory  over  difficulties  affords 
the  most  rational  cause  of  triumph,  and  the  attain- 
ment of  new  ideas  leads  to  incalculable  riches,  such 
as  gratify  the  gbrious  avarice  of  aspiring  and  oom- 
preoenaive  minds.  Here  then  I  place  the  reward 
of  learning. — Our  Universities  produce  men  of  the 
first  scholastic  attainments,  who  arc  heirs  to  large 
possessions,  or  descendants  from  noble  families. 
Now,  to  those  so  favoured,  talents  and  acquirements 
are,  unquestionably,  means  of  arriving  at  the  most 
elevated  and  important  situations ;  but  these  must 
be  the  lot  of  a  few :  in  general,  the  diligence,  acute- 
ness,  and  perseverance  of  a  youth  at  the  University, 
have  no  other  reward  than  some  College  honours 
and  emoluments,  which  they  desire  to  exchange, 
many  of  them  for  very  moderate  incomes,  in  tne 
obscurity  of  some  distant  village :  so  that,  in  stat- 
6*  I 


ing  the  reward  of  an  ardent  and  powerful  mind  to 
consist  principally  (I  might  have  said  entirely)  in 
its  own  views,  efforts,  and  excursions,  I  place  it 
upon  a  sure  foundation,  though  not  so  elevated  as 
the  more  ambitious  aspire  to.  It  is  surely  some 
encouragement  to  a  studious  man  to  reflect,  that  if 
he  be  disappointed,  he  cannot  be  without  gratifica- 
tion ;  and  that  if  he  gets  but  a  very  humble  portion 
of  what  the  world  can  give,  he  has  a  continual  fnii- 
tion  of  unwearying  enjoyment,  of  which  it  has  not 
power  to  deprive  him. 

Long  as  I  have  detained  the  reader,  I  take  leave 
to  add  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  imitation,  or, 
more  plainly  speaking,  borrowing.  In  the  course 
of  a  lon^  Poem,  and  more  especially  of  two  long 
ones,  it  is  very  difficult  to  avoid  a  recurrence  of  the 
same  thoughts,  and  of  similar  expressions;  and, 
however  careful  I  have  been  myself  in  detecting 
and  removing  these  kinds  of  repetitions,  my  read- 
ers, I  question  not,  would,  if  disposed  to  seek  them, 
find  many  remaining.  For  these  I  can  only  plead 
that,  common  excuse^ — they  are  the  offences  of  a 
bad  memory,  and  not  of  a  voluntary  inattention ; 
to  which  1  must  add  the  difficulty  (I  have  already 
mentioned)  of  avoiding  the  error :  this  kind  of  pla- 
giarism will  therefore,  I  conceive,  be  treated  with 
lenity :  an.d  of  the  mors  criminal  kind,  borrowing 
from  others,  I  plead,  with  much  confidence,  **  not 
guilty.'*  But  while  I  claim  exemption  from  guilt, 
1  do  not  affirm  that  ranch  of  sentiment  and  much 
of  expression  may  not  be  detected  in  the  vast  col- 
lection of  English  poetry:  it  is  sufficient  for  an 
author  that  he  uses  not  tlie  words  or  ideas  of  an- 
other without  acknowledgment,  "^d  this,  and  no 
more  than  this,  I  mean,  by  disclaiming  debts  of 
the  kind  ;  yet  resemblances  arc  sometimes  so  very 
striking,  that  it  requires  faith  in  a  reader  to  admit 
they  were  undesigned.  A  line  in  the  second  Lct> 
ter. 

And  moonraonts  thetnselvet  memorioli  need, 

was  written  long  before  *yAi  author,  in  an  accidental 
recourse  to  Juvenal,  read — 

Quand'.quidetn  data  eunt  iptis  quoquo  rata  lepalehtii. 
S«t.  X.  I.  146. 

and  for  this  I  believe  tlie  reader  will  readily  give 
mo  credit  But  there  is  another  apparent  imitation 
in  the  life  of  Blaney  (Letter  xiv,)  a  simile  of  so  par- 
ticular a  kind,  that  its  occurrence  to  two  writers  at 
the  same  time  must  appear  as  an  extraordinary 
event ;  for  this  reason  I  once  determined  to  exclude 
it  from  the  relation ;  but,  as  it  was  truly  unbor- 
rowed, and  suited  the  piece  in  which  it  stood,  ibis 
seemed,  on  afler-consideration,  to  be  an  act  of  cow- , 
ardicc,  and  the  lines  are  therefore  printed  as  they 
were  written  about  two  months  before  the  very 
same  thought  (prosaically  drest)  appeared  in  a  pe- 
riodical work  of  the  last  summer.  It  is  highly  pro- 
bable, in  these  cases,  that  both  may  derive  the  idea 
from  a  forgotten  but  common  source ;  and  in  this 
way  I  nmst  entreat  the  reader  to  do  me  justice,  by 
accounting  for  other  such  resemblances,  should  any 
be  detected. 

I  know  not  whether  to  some  renders  the  placing 
two  or  three  Latin  quotations  t6  a  Letter  may  no 
appear  pedantic  and  ostentatious,  while  both  they 
and  the  English  ones  may  be  thought  unnecessary. 
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Vor  the  neccesily  1  have  not  much  to  advance ;  but 
if  they  be  allowable  (and  certainly  the  best  writers 
have  adopted  them,)  then,  where  two  or  three  dif- 
ferent subjects  occur,  so  many  of  these  mottoes 
seem  to  be  required :  nor  will  a  char^  of  pedantry 
remain,  when  it  is  considered  that  these  things  are 
generally  taken  from  some  books  fatniliar  to  Uie 
school^y,  and  the  selecting  them  is  facilitated  by 
the  use  of  a  book  of  common-place :  yet,  with  this 
help,  the  task  of  motto-bunting  has  been  so  unplea- 
sant to  me,  that  I  have  in  various  instances  given 
up  the  quotation  I  was  in  pursuit  of,  and  substi- 
tuted  such  English  verse  or  prose  as  1  could  find 
or  invent  for  my  purpose. 


THE  BOROUGH. 

LETTER  I. 


GENERAL  DESCRIPTION. 

Thflw  did  the  mier  of  the  deep  ordain, 

To  build  proud  nsviee,  and  to  rule  the  msio. 

POPE'S  Honur'a  lUad,  book  vi.  line  45. 

Such  eoefMe  hae  Deptfbrd,  luiTy-^nildioff  town, 
Woolwich  and  Wappinc,  nnellioff  strong  of  pitch ; 

Such  Lambeth,  enTy  of  each  band  and  gown. 
And  Twickenham  such,  which  fairer  acenea  enrieh. 
POPE'S  Imitation  of  Spenser. 


-EU  com  cffileatibua  undia 


.^quoreoi  miseeotur  aqus :  caret  ignibus  other, 
Cmcaque  nox  premitor  teoebris  hiemiaque  auiaque ; 
Discutient  tamen  haa,  prabentqoo  micanlia  lumen 
Foknina :  fulmioeia  urrieaeunt  ignibus  undo. 

OVID.  Metanurrplu  lib.  iri.  ver.  590. 


The  Difficulty  of  describing  Town  Scenery — A 
Comparison  with  certain  views  in  the  Coimtry — 
The  river  and  Quay — The  Shipping  and  Busi- 
ness— Ship-Building-^Sea.Boys  and  Port  Views 
— Village  and  Town  Scenery  again  compared 
— Walks  from  Town — Cottage  and  adjoining 
Heath,  etc — House  of  Sunday  Entertainment^— 
The  Sea  i  a  Summer  and  Winter  View — A  Ship- 
wreck at  Night,  and  its  Effects  on  shore — Even- 
ing  Amusements  in  the  Borough — An  Apology 
for  the  imperfect  View  which  can  be  given  of 
these  Subjects. 


"  Describe  the  Borough*'— though  our  idle  tribe 
May  love  description,  can  we  so  describe, 
That  you  shall  fairly  streets  and  buildings  trace, 
And  all  that  gives  distinction  to  a  place  7 
This  cannot  be ;  yet,  moved  by  your  request, 
A  part  I  paint — ^let  fancy  form  tie  rest 

Cities  and  towns,  the  various  hatmts  of  men. 
Require  the  pencil ;  they  defy  the  pen : 
Could  he,  who  sang  so  well  the  Grecian  fleet. 
So  wel!  have  sung  of  alley,  lane,  or  street? 
(;^an  measured  lines  these  various  buildings  show. 
The  Town-Hall  Turning,  or  the  Prospect  Row  ? 
I  ^n  I  the  scats  of  wealth  and  want  explore. 
Ana  lengthen  out  my  lays  from  door  to  door  7 


Then  let  thy  fanc^  aid  me — I  repair 
From  this  tall  mansion  of  our  lasl-year's  mayor, 
Till  we  the  outskirts  of  the  Borough  reach. 
And  these  halflburied  buildings  next  the  beach ; 
Where  hong  at  open  doors  the  net  and  cork. 
While  squalid  sea-dames  mend  the  meshy  work ; 
Till  comes  the  hour,  when  fishing  through  the  tide, 
The  weary  husband  throws  his  freight  aside ; 
A  living  mass,  which  now  demands  the  wife, 
Th*  alternate  labours  of  their  humble  life. 

Can  scenes  like  these  withdraw  thee  from  thy 
wood, 
Thy  upland  forest  or  thy  valley's  flood  7 
Seek  then  thy  garden's  shrubby  bound,  and  look, 
As  it  steals  by,  upon  the  bordering  brook ; 
That  winduig  streamlet,  limping,  lingering,  slow. 
Where  the  reeds  whisper  when  the  zephyrs  blow ; 
Where  in  the  midst,  upon  her  throne  of  green, 
Sits  the  \^ge  lily*  as  the  water's  queen ; 
And  makes  the  current,  forced  awhile  to  stay, 
Murmur  and  bubble  as  it  shoots  away ; 
Draw  then  the  strongest  contrast  to  that  stream. 
And  our  broad  river  will  before  thee  seem. 

With  ceaseless  motion  comes  and  goes  the  tide, 
Flowing,  it  fills  the  channel  vast  and  wide ; 
Then  back  to  sea,  with  strong  majestic  sweep 
It  rolls,  in  ebb  yet  terrible  end  deep ; 
Here  sampire-bonkst  and  salt-worti  boimd  the  flood. 
There  stakes  and  sea- weeds  withering  <iia  the^mud ; 
And  higher  up,  a  ridge  of  all  things  base, 
Which  some  strong  tide  has  rolled  upon  the  place. 

Thy  gentle  river  boasts  its  pigmy  boat, 
Urged  on  by  pains,  half  grounded,  half  afloat; 
While  at  her  stem  an  angler  takes  his  stand, 
And  marks  the  fish  he  purposes  to  land ; 
From  that  clear  space,  where,  in  the  cheerful  ray 
Of  the  warm  sim,  the  scaly  people  play. 

Far  other  crafl  oiu"  prouder  river  shows, 

Hoys,  pinks,  and  sloops;  brigs,  brigantines,  and 

snows ; 
Nor  angler  we  on  our  wide  stream  descry, 
But  one  poor  dredger  where  his  oysters  lie : 
He,  cold  and  wet,  and  driving  with  the  tide. 
Beats  his  weak  arms  against  his  tarry  side, 
T^cn  drains  tlie  remnant  of  diluted  gin. 
To  aid  the  warmth  that  languishes  within ; 
Renewing  ofl  his  poor  attempts  to  beat 
His  tingling  fingers  into  gathering  heat 

He  shall  again  be  seen  when  evening  comes. 
And  social  parties  crowd  their  favourite  rooms : 
Where  on  the  table  pipes  and  papers  lie. 
The  steaming  bowl  or  fbaming:  tankard  by; 
'Tis  then,  with  all  these  comforts  spread  around. 
They  bear  the  painftil  dredger's  welcome  sound ; 
And  few  themselves  the  savoury  boon  deny. 
The  food  that  feeds,  the  living  luxury. 

Yon  is  our  qnny  !  those  smaller  hoys  from  town. 
Its  various  wares,  for  country-use,  bring  down ; 
Those  laden  wagons,  in  return;  impart 
The  country  pr<xluce  to  tlio  city  mart ; 


*  The  w  hite  waier-h'y.    Nymphsa  alba, 
t  The  joinied  glawwort.    Salicomia  i«  lore  meant,  not  the 
trae  Bampirp,  the  erithmum  maritimttm. 
^Tiwiabola  of  boiauUlt. 
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Hark !  to  the  clamour  in  that  miry  road, 
Bounded  and  narrowM  by  yon  rcssera  load  ; 
The  lumbering  wealUi  she  empties  round  the  place, 
Packuge,  and  parcel,  hogshead,  chest,  and  case : 
While  the  loud  seaman  and  the  angry  hind, 
Mingling  in  business,  bellow  to  the  wind. 

Near  these  a  crew  amphibious,  in  the  docks, 
Rear,  for  tiic  sea,  those  castles  on  the  stocks : 
Sec  I  the  long  keel,  which  soon  the  waves  must 

hide ; 
Sec !  the  strong  ribs  which  form  the  roomy  side ; 
Bolts  yielding  slowly  to  the  sturdiest  stroke. 
And  planks*  which  curve  and  crackle  in  the  sinoke. 
Around  the  whole  rise  cloudy  wreaths,  and  far 
Be^r  the  warm  pungeace  of  o*er.boiling  tar. 

Dabbling  on  sliore  half-naked  sea-boys  crowd, 
Swim  round  a  ship,  or  swing  upon  the  shroud ; 
Or  in  a  boat  purloined,  with  paddles  play, 
And  grow  fiimiliar  with  the  watery  way  : 
Young  though  they  be,  they  feel  whose  sons  they 

are. 
They  know  what  British  seamen  do  and  dare ; 
Proud  of  that  fame,  they  rise  and  they  enjoy 
The  rustic  wonder  of  the  village-boy. 

Before  you  bid  these  busy  scenes  adieu. 
Behold  the  wealth  that  lies  in  public  view. 
Those  far-cxtended  heaps  of  coal  and  coke. 
Where  fresh-fill*d  lime-kilns  breatlie  their  stifling 

smoke. 
7*his  shall  pass  off,  and  you  behold,  instead. 
The  night-fire  gleaming  on  its  chalky  bed ; 
When  from  tl^  light-house  brighter  beams  will 

rise, 
To  show  the  shipman  where  the  shallow  lies. 

Thy  walks  are  ever  pleasant ;  every  scene 
Is  rich  in  beauty,  lively,  or  serene 
Rich — is  that  varied  view  with  woods  around. 
Seen  from  the  seat,  within  the  shrubb*ry  bound ; 
Where  shines  the  distant  lake,  and  where  appear 
From  ruins  bolting,  unmolested  deer ; 
Lively — the  village-green,  the  inn,  the  place. 
Where  the  good  widow  schools  her  infant  race. , 
Shops,  whence  are  heard  the  hammer  and  the  saw, 
And  village-pleasures  unre proved  by  law ; 
Then  how  serene !  when  in  your  favourite  room, 
Gales  from  your  jasmines  soottie  the  evening  gloom; 
When  from  your  upland  paddock  ^ou  look  down. 
And  just  perceive  the  smoke  wliich  hides  the  town ; 
When  weary  peasants  at  the  close  of  day 
Walk  to  their  cots,  and  part  upon  the  way ; 
When  cattle  slowly  cross  the  shallow  brook, 
And  shepherds  pen  their  fold«,  and  rest  upon  their 
crook. 

We  prune  our  hedges,  prime  our  slender  trees. 
And  nothing  looks  untutored  and  at  ease ; 
On  the  wide  heath,  or  in  the  flowVy  vale. 
We  scent  the  vapours  of  the  sea-bom  gale ; 
Broad-beaten  paths  lead  on  from  stile  to  stile. 
And  sewers  fVom  streets,  tiie  road-side  bonks  defile ; 
Our  guarded  fields  a  scntte  of  danger  show. 
Where  garden-crops  with  com  and  clover  grow ; 


[Fences  are  fbrm'd  of  wreck  and  placed  around, 
j  (With  tenters  tipped)  a  strong  repulsive  bound ; 
Wide  and  deep  ditches  by  the  gardens  run. 
And  there  in  ambush  lie  the  trap  and  gun ; 
Or  yon  broad  board,  which  guards  e^ch  tempting 

prize, 
*"  Like  a  tall  bully,  Ufis  its  head  and  lies.** 

There  stands  a  cottage  with  an  open  door. 
Its  garden  undefended  blooms  before  : 
Her  wheel  is  still,  and  overturnM  her  stool. 
While  the  lone  widow  seeks  the  neighbVing  pool : 
This  gives  us  hope,  all  views  of  town  to  shun — 
No !  here  are  tokens  of  the  sailor  son ; 
That  old  blue  jacket,  and  that  shirt  of  check. 
And  silken  kerchief  for  the  seaman's  neck ; 
Sca-spoils  and  shells  from  many  a  distant  shore. 
And  furry  robe  from  frozen  Labrador. 

Our  busy  streets  and  sylvan  walks  between. 
Fen,  marshes,  bog  and  heath  all  intervene ; 
Here  pits  of  crag,  with  spongy,  plashy  base. 
To  some  enrich  th*  uncultivated  space  : 
For  there  are  blossoms  rare,  and  curious  rush, 
The  galeV  rich  balm,  and  sun-dew*8  crimson  blush. 
Whose  velvet  leaf  with  radiant  beauty  dressed. 
Forms  a  gay  pillow  for  the  plover's  breast. 

Not  distant  far,  a  house  commodious  made, 
(Lonely  yet  public  stands)  for  Sunday  trade ; 
Thither,  for  this  day  free,  gay  parties  go. 
Their  tea-house  walk,  their  tippling  rendezvous ; 
There  humble  couples  sit  in  comer-bowers. 
Or  gaily  ramble  for  th'  allotted  hours  ! 
Sailors  and  lasses  from  the  town  attend,* 
Tlie  servant  lover,  the  apprentice-friend ; 
With  all  the  idle  social  tribes  who  seek. 
And  find  their  bumble  pleasures  once  a  week. 

Turn  to  the  watery  world ! — but  who  to  thee 
(A  wonder  yet  unview'd>  shall  paint — the  sea  I 
Various  and  vast,  sublime  in  all  its  forms, 
When  luU'd  by  zephyrs,  or  when  roused  by  storms, 
In  colours  changing,  when  from  clouds  and  sun 
Shades  afler  shades  upon  the  surface  mn ; 
Embrown'd  and  horrid  now,  and  now  serene. 
In  limpid  blue,  and  evanescent  green  ; 
And  oft  the  foggy  banks  on  ocean  lie. 
Lift  the  fair  sail,  and  cheat  th'  experienced  eye.* 

Be  it  the  summer-noon :  a  sandy  space 
The  ebbing  tide  has  left  upon  its  place ; 
Then  just  the  hot  and  stony  beach  above, 
Lii^ht  twinkling  streams  in  bright  confusion  move; 
(For  heated  thus,  the  warmer  air  ascends. 
And  with  the  cooler  in  its  fall  contends)--- 
Then  the  broad  bosom  of  the  oceon  keeps 
An  equal  motion ;  swelling  as  it  sleeps. 
Then  slowly  sinking ;  curling  to  the  strand. 
Faint,  lazy  waves  o'ercreep  the  ridjEry  sand. 
Or  tap  the  tarry  boat  with  gentle  blow. 
And  back  return  in  silence,  smooth  and  slow. 
Ships  in  the  calm  seem  anchor'd ;  for  they  glide 
On  the  still  sea,  urged  solely  by  the  tide ; 


*  The  canrstare  of  plankn  for  iHa  fido*  of  a  ship,  etc.  it,  T  Km 
infWmMd.  aovr  feoerally  madr  by  (l»e  power  of  aroam.  Fire  is 
Bnrertlielefs  «tUl  used  for  boata  and  vc^aela  of  the  smaller  kind. 


*t)r  the  effect  of  these  mists*  known  bjr  the  name  of  fof 
banks,  wonderful  and  indeed  incredible  relations  are  ei^en;  but 
their  properly  of  app^nrinr  to  elevate  kliipii  at  sea,  and  to  brine 
them  in  view,  is,  I  believe,  fencraily  acknowledged. 
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Art  thou  not  present  this  calm  scene  before. 
Where  all  beside  is  pebbly  len^rth  of  shore,P 
And  far  as  eye  can  reach,  it  can  discern  no  more ! 

Yet  sometimes  comes  a  rufflinj^  cloud  to  make 
The  quiet  surface  of  the  ocean  shake ; 
As  an  awakenM  griant  with  a  frown 
Might  show  his  wrath,  and  then  to  sleep  sink  down. 

View  now  the  winter-storm  !  above,  one  cloud. 
Black  and  unbroken,  all  the  skies  oVrshroud ; 
Th*  unwieldy  porpoise  through  the  day  before     • 
Had  rollM  in  view  of  boding  men  on  snore ; 
And  sometimes  hid  and  sometimes  show*d  his  form 
Dark  as  the  cloud,  and  furious  as  the  storm. 

All  where  the  eye  delights,  yet  dreads  to  room, 
The  breaking  billows  cast  the  flying  foam 
Upon  the  billowa  rising — all  the  deep 
Is  restless  change ;  t^e  waves  so  swelled  and  iteep, 
Breaking  and  sinking,  and  the  sunken  swells, 
Nor  one,  one  moment,  in  its  station  dwells : 
But  nearer  land  you  ma^  the  billows  trace, 
As  if  contending  in  their  watery  chase ; 
May  watch  the  mightiest  till  the  shoal  they  reach. 
Then  break  and  hurry  to  their  utmost  stretch ; 
Curl'd  as  they  copae^  they  strike  with  furious  force, 
And  then  re-flowing,  take  their  c^rating  course, 
Raking  the  rounded  flints,  which  ages  past 
RollM  by  their  rage,  and  shall  to  ages  last 

Far  ofi*  the  petrel  in  the  troubled  way 
Swims  with  her  brood,  or  flutters  in  the  spray ; 
She  rises  often,  often  drops  again. 
And  sports  at  case  on  the  tempestuous  main. 

High  o*er  the  restless  deep,  above  the  reach 
Of  gunner's  hope,  vast  flights  of  wild-docks  stretch ; 
Far  as  the  eye  can  glance  on  either  side. 
In  a  broad  space  and  level  line  they  glide ; 
All  in  their  wed^e.like  figures  from  the  north. 
Day  after  day,  flight  after  flight,  go  forth. 

In-shore  their  passage  tribes  of  sea-gulls  urge, 
And  drop  for  prey  within  the  sweeping  surge ; 
Oft  in  the  rough  opposing  blast  they  fly 
Far  back,  then  turn,  and  all  their  force  apply, 
While  to  the  storm  they  give  their  weak  complain- 
ing cry ; 
Or  clap  the  deek  white  pinion  to  the  breast, 
And  in  the  restless  ocean  dip  for  rest 

Darkness  begins  to  reign ;  the  lovder  wind 
Appals  the  weak  and  awes  the  firmer  mind ; 
But  frights  not  him,  whom  evening  and  the  spray 
In  part  conceal — ^yon  prowler  on  his  way : 
liO !  he  has  something  seen ;  he  runs  apace. 
As  if  he  fear*d  companion  in  the  chase ; 
He  sees  his  prize,  and  now  he  turns  again. 
Slowly  and  sorrowing — ^"Was  your  search  in  Tain  7^ 
Gruffly  he  answers,  **  'T  is  a  sorry  sight ! 
A  seaman's  body :  there  *11  be  more  to-night  V* 

Hark  !  to  those  soundif !  they  *re  from  distress  at 
sea: 
How  quick  they  come !  What  terrors  may  there  be ! 
Yes,  *t  is  a  driven  vesBcl :  I  discern 
Light*,  siG:ns  of  terror,  gleaming  from  the  stem ; 


Others  behold  them  too,  and  from  the  town 

In  various  parties  seamen  hurry  down ; 

Their  wives  pursue,  and  damsels  urged  by  dread. 

Lest  men  so  dear  be  into  danger  led  ; 

Their  head  the  gown  has  hooded,  and  their  call 

In  this  sad  night  is  piercing  like  the  squall ; 

They  feel  their  kinds  of  power,  and  when  they 

meet, 
Chide,  fondle,  weep,  dare,  threaten,  or  entreat 

See  one  poor  girl,  all  terror  and  alarm. 
Has  fondly  seized  upon  her  lover's  arm ; 
"  Thou  shttlt  not  venture ;"  and  he  answers  ••  No ! 
I  will  not" — still  she  cries,  **  Thou  shalt  not  go." 

No  need  of  this ;  not  here  the  stoutest  host 
Can  through  such  breakers,  o'er  such  bilbws  float: 
Yet  may  fiiey  view  these  lights  upon  the  beach. 
Which  yield  them  hope,  whom  help  can  never  reach. 

From  parted  clouds  the  moon  her  radiance  throws 
On  the  wild  waves,  and  all  the  danger  shows ; 
But  shows  them  beaming  in  her  shining  vest. 
Terrific  splendour!  gloom  in  glory  dress'd! 
This  for  a  moment,  and  then  clouds  again 
Hide  every  beam,  and  fear  and  darkness  reign. 

But  hear  we  now  thoee  soonds  ?  Do  lights  ap- 
pear? , 
I  see  them  not !  the  storm  alone  I  bear . 
And  lo !  the  sailors  homeward  take  their  way ; 
Man  must  endure— let  us  submit  and  pray. 

Such  are  our  winter-views ;  but  night  comes  on— 
Now  business  sleeps,  and  daily  cares  are  gone ; 
Now  parties  form,  and  some  their  fViends  assist 
To  waste  the  idle  hours  at  sober  whist ; 
The  tavern's  pleasure  or  the  concert's  charm 
Unnumber'd  moments  of  their  sting  disarm ; 
Play-bills  and  open  doors  a  crowd  invite. 
To  pass  off  one  dread  portion  of  the  night ; 
And  show  and  song  and  luxury  combined. 
Lift  off  fh>m  man  this  burthen  of  mankind. 

Others  advent'rous  walk  abroad  and  meet 
Returning  parties  pacing  through  the  street; 
When  various  voices,  in  the  dym^  day. 
Hum  in  our  walks,  and  greet  us  m  our  way ; 
When  tavern-lights  flit  on  firom  room  to  room. 
And  guide  the  tippling  sailor  staggering  home : 
There  as  we  pass,  the  jingling  l^lls  betray 
How  business  rises  with  the' closing  day : 
Now  walking  silent,  by  the  river's  side, 
The  ear  perceives  the  rippling  of  the  tide ; 
Or  measured  cadence  of^  the  Tads  who  tow 
Some  enter'd  hoy,  to  fix  her  in  her  row ; 
Or  hollow  sound,  which  fix)m  the  parish-bell 
To  some  departed  spirit  bids  fkrewell ! 

Thus  shall  you  something  of  our  Bohoooh  kiK»w 
Far  as  a  veipe,  with  Fancy's  aid,  can  show ; 
Of  sea  or  river,  of  a  quay  or  street. 
The  best  description  must  be  incomplete ; 
But  when  a  happier  theme  succeeds,  and  when 
Men  are  our  subjects  and  the  deeds  of  men ; 
Then  may  we  find  the  Muse  in  happier  style. 
And  we  may  sometimes  sigh  and  sometimes  smile 
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THE  CHURCH. 

-  Fwtinat  enim  decurrere  veJo* 


FkiteuliM  ancuBtie  miiioriBque  breri««ima  vita 
Portio !  dnm  hibimat,  duta  terta,  uneu?n:a«  puellat 
Poaeioiut,  obrepit  nuo  intei^ctn  M^nectiu. 

JUVENAL.  Saiir.  ix.  lin.  126. 
And  when  at  lait  thy  lore  shall  die, 

Wih  thou  rec«ve  hia  parung  brr.Mh  ? 
Wilt  tboa  repress  ««cb  Rtrufffrlmc  nigh. 
And  cfaMT  wiUi  smilos  the  btfd  of  deaih  1 

PERCY. 


Several  Meanings  of  the  word  Church — The  Build- 
ing BO  called,  here  intended — Its  Antiquity  and 
Grandeur — Columns  and  Aisles — The  Tower: 
the  Stains  made  by  1*imo  compared  with  the 
mock  Antiquity  of  the  Artist — Progress  of  Ve- 
getation on  such  Buildings — Bells— o'ombs :  one 
m  decay — Mural  Monuments,  and  the  Nature  of 
their  Inscriptions — An  In8t4mce  in  a  departed 
Burgess  —  Churchyard  Graves  —  Mourners  for 
the  Dead — A  Story  of  a  betrothed  Pair  in  hum- 
ble Life,  and  Efiects  of  Grief  in  the  Survivor. 


«*  What  is  a  Church  ?**---Let  Truth  and  Reason 
speak. 
They  would  reply,  **  The  faithful,  pure,  and  meek, 
From  Christian  folds,  the  once  selected  race. 
Of  all  profossions,  and  in  every  place." 

••  What  is  a  Church  T— "A  flock,"  our  vicar  cries, 
**  Whom  bishops  govern  and  whom  priests  advise  ; 
Wherein  are  various  states  and  due  degrees. 
The  bench  for  honour,  and  the  stall  for  ease ; 
That  ease  be  mine,  which,  after  all  his  cares. 
The  pious,  peaceful  prebendary  shares." 

"  What  is  a  Church  ?♦*— Our  honest  sexton  tells, 
**  *T  is  a  tall  building,  with  a  tower  and  bells ; 
Where  priest  and  clerk  with  joint  exertion  strive 
To  keep  the  ardour  of  their  flock  alive ; 
That,  by  his  periods  eloquent  and  grave ; 
This,  by  responses,  and  a  well-set  stave : 
These  for  the  living ;  but  when  life  be  fled, 
I  toll  myself  the  requiem  for  the  dead." 

*T  is  to  this  Church  I  call  thee^  and  that  place 
Where  slept  our  fathers  when  theyM  run  their  race : 
We  too  shall  rest,  and  then  our  children  keep 
Their  road  in  life,  and  then,  forgotten,  sleep ; 
Meanwhile  the  btiilding  slowly  Sills  away. 
And,  like  the  builders,  will  in  time  decay. 

The  olci  foundation — but  it  is  not  clear 
When  it  was  laid — ^you  care  not  for  the  year ; 
On  this,  as  parts  deca^M  by  time  and  storms. 
Arose  these  various  disproportion*d  forms ; 
Yet  Gothic,  all  the  leamM  who  visit  us 
(And  our  small  wonders)  have  decided  thus ; 
"  Yon  noMe  gothic  arch,"  "  That  gothic  door ;" 
So  have  they  said ;  of  proof  you  *11  need  no  more. 

Here  large  plain  oolumns  rise  in  solemn  i^le, 
You*d  love  the  gloom  they  make  in  either  aisle ; 


When  the  sun's  rnys,  enfeebled  as  Ihcy  pass, 
(And  shorn  ofsplendoo')  through  the  storied  glass, 
Faintly  display  the  figures  on  the  floor. 
Which  pleaded  distinctly  in  their  place  before. 

But  ere  you  enter,  yon  bold  tower  survey. 
Tall  and  entire,  and  venerably  grey. 
For  time  has  softcnM  what  was  harsh  when  new, 
And  now  the  stains  are  all  of  sober  hue ; 
The  living  stains  which  Nature's  hand  alone. 
Profuse  of  life,  poors  forth  upon  the  stone ; 
For  ever  growing;  where  the  common  eye 
Cun  but  the  bare  and  rocky  bed  descry ; 
There  Science  loves  to  trace  her  tribes  minute. 
The  juiceless  foliage,  and  the  tasteless  fruit ; 
There  she  perceives  them  round  the  surface  creep. 
And  while  they  meet,  their  doe  distinction  keep ; 
MixM  but  not  blended ;  each  its  name  retains, 
And  these  are  nature's  ever-during  stains. 

And  wouldst  thou,  artist  f  with  thy  tints  and 

brush. 
Form  shades  like  these?    Pretender,  where  thy 

blush  ? 
In  three  short  Hours  shall  thy  presuming  hand 
Th'  effect  of  three  slow  centuries  command  ?• 
Thou  mayst  thy  various  greens  and  greys  contrive, 
They  are  not  lichens,  nor  like  aught  alive ; — 
But  yet  proceed,  and  when  thy  tints  are  lost. 
Fled  in  the  shower,  or  crumbled  by  the  frost ; 
When  all  thy  work  is  done  away  as  clean 
As  if  thou  never  spread'st  thy  grey  and  green ; 
Then  mayst  thou  see  how  Nature's  work  is  done. 
How  slowly  true  she  lays  her  cokxirs  on ; 
When  her  least  speck  upon  the  hardest  flint. 
Has  mark  and  form  and  is  a  living  tint ; 
And  so  embodied  with  the  rock,  that  fow 
Can  the  small  germ  upon  the  substance  view.t 

Seeds,  to  our  eye  inv^ible,  will  find 
On  the  rude  rock  the  bed  that  fits  their  kind ; 
There,  in  the  rugged  soil,  they  safely  dwell. 
Till  showers  and  snows  the  subtle  atoms  swell. 
And  spread  tli'  enduring  foliage ; — then  we  trace 
The  freckled  flower  upon  the  flinty  base ; 
These  all  increase,  till  in  unnoticed  years 
The  stony  tower  as  grey  with  nge  appears ; 
With  coats  of  vegetftion,  thmly  spread. 
Coat  above  coat,  the  living  on  the  dead ; 
These  then  dissolve  to  dust,  and  make  a  way 
For  bolder  foliage,  nursed  by  their  decay : 
The  long-enduring  forns  in  time  will  all  ' 
Die  and  depose  their  dust  upon  the  wall ; 


*  ir  it  should  be  objeoled.  that  oeniories  are  not  slower  than 
hours,  because  the  speed  of  tino  muat  be  uniform,  1  would  an- 
swer, that  I  undcrsiaod  so  much,  and  ntoan  that  tber  are  gbwQ^ 
in  no  other  sense,  than  because  thejr  are  not  finished  ao  soon. 

t  This  kind  of  ▼e«<itation,  aa  it  berint  apon  siRcooua  stones, 
is  rerj  thin,  and  frequeotir  not  to  be  distiofuished  from  tho  nr- 
face  of  the  flmu  The  bjrasHs  joUchua  of  Lionanu  (lepraria  jo- 
Uthua  of  the  present  system),  an  adhesive  carmioe  emst  on  roclcs 
and  old  buildings,  was,  even  bj  scientific  persona,  taken  for  tho 
subataoee  on  wkieh  it  sproed.  A  sreat  varietr  of  tbeee  minute 
▼efotablea  are  to  be  found  on  some  parts  of  the  eoast,  where 
the  beach,  formed  of  atooea  of  various  kinds,  is  undisturbed, 
and  exposed  to  evety  chnnf  e  of  wither ;  in  this  situation,  Um 
different  species  of  lichen,  in  their  difihrent  sUgea  of  rrowth, 
have  ao  appearance  intercatinc  and  afreeable  evso  to  tboas 
who  are  ignorsot  of,  and  iodiflRnent  to  iho  oauae. 
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Where  the  wingM  seed  may  rest,  till  many  a  flower 
Show  Flora*8  triumph  o'er  the  falling  tower. 

But  ours  yet  stands,  and  has  its  bells  renownM 
For  size  nuigniflcent  and  solemn  sound ; 
Each  has  its  motto :  some  contrived  to  tell, 
In  monkish  rhyme,  the  uses  of  a  bell  ;* 
Such  wondrous  good,  as  few  conceive  could  spring 
From  ten  loud  coppers  when  their  clappers  swing. 
EntcrM  the  Church ;  we  to  a  tomb  proceed. 
Whose  names  and  titles  few  attempt  to  read ; 
Old  English  letters,  and  those  half  pickM  out, 
Leave  us,  imskilful  readers,  much  in  doubt : 
Our  sons  shall  see  its  more  degraded  state ; 
The  tomb  of  grandeur  hastens  to  its  fate : 
That  marble  arch,  our  sexton's  favourite  show, 
With  all  those  ruff'd  and  painted  pairs  below ; 
The  noble  lady  and  the  lord  who  rest 
Supine,  as  courtly  dame  and  warrior  dressM; 
All  are  departed  ^om  their  state  sublime, 
Mangled  and  wounded  in  their  war  with  time, 
CoUeagued  with  mischief:  here  a  leg  is  fled, 
And  lo !  the  baron  with  but  half  a  head ; 
Midway  is  cleft  the  arch  ;  the  very  base 
Is  batterM  round  and  shifted  from  its  place. 

Wonder  not,  mortal,  at  thy  quick  decay- 
See  !  men  of  marble  piece-meal  melt  away ; 
When  whose  the  image  we  no  longer  read. 
But  monumentB  themselves  memorials  need.t 

With  few  such  stately  proofs  of  grief  or  pride 
By  wealth  erected,  is  our  Church  supplied ; 
But  we  have  mural  tablets,  every  size, 
That  woe  could  wish,  or  vanity  devise. 

Death  levels  man, — ^the  wicked  and  the  just. 
The  wise,  the  weak,  lie  blended  in  the  dust ; 
And  by  the  honours  dealt  to  every  name, 
The  king  of  terrors  seems  t6  level  fame. 
— See ! — here  lamented  wives,  and  every  wife 
The  pride  and  comfort  of  her  husband^s  life ; 
Here,  to  her  spouse,  with  every  virtue  graced, 
His  mournful  widow  has  a  trophy  placed ; 
And  here  *t  is  doubtful  if  the  duteous  son. 
Or  the  good  father,  be  in  praise  outdone. 

This  may  be  nature ;  when  our  friends  we  lose. 
Our  alter'd  feelings  alter  too%)ur  views ; 
What  m  their  tempers  teased  us  or  distressed. 
Is,  with  our  anger  and  the  dead,  at  rest ; 
And  much  we  grieve,  no  longer  trial  made. 
For  that  impatience  which  we  then  displayM ; 
Now  to  their  love  and  worth  of  every  kind 
A  soft  compunction  turns  th*  afflicted  mind ; 
Virtues  neglected  then,  adored  become. 
And  graces  slighted,  blossom  on  the  tomb. 

*  *T  is  well ;  but  let  not  love  nor  grief  believe 
That  we  assent  (who  neither  lov^  nor  grieve) 
To  all  that  praise  which  on  the  tomb  is  read, 
To  all  that  passion  dictates  for  the  dead ; 
But  more  indignant,  we  the  temb  deride. 
Whose  bold  inscription  flattery  sells  to  pride. 


•  The  teTeril  parpowt  for  which  belk  in  oMd  are  exi»reiMd 
io  two  LaUu  Tcrsei  of  thii  kind. 
T  auaodoQuidem  data  sant  ipib  qnoqoe  (kta  tepolcbra. 

JUVENAL.  Bat.  X.  L  140. 


Read  of  this  Burgess— on  the  stone  appear 
How  worthy  he !  how  virtuous !  and  how  dear ! 
What  wailing  was  there  when  his  spirit  fled. 
How  mourn'd  his  lady  for  her  lord  when  dead. 
And  tears  abundant  through  the  town  were  shed ; 
See !  he  was  liberal,  kind,  religious,  wise. 
And  free  from  all  disgrace  and  all  disguise ; 
His  sterling  worth,  which  words  cannot  express. 
Lives  with  his  friends,  their  pride  and  their  distress. 

All  this  of  Jacob  Holmes  ?  for  his  the  name ; 
He  thus  kind,  liberal,  just,  religious  7 — shame  ! 
What  is  the  truth  7  Old  Jacob  married  thrice ; 
He  dealt  in  coals,  and  av'rice  was  his  vice ; 
He  ruled  the  Borough  when  his  year  came  on. 
And  some  forget,  and  some  are  glad  he  *s  gone ; 
For  never  yet  with  shilling  could  he  part. 
But  when  it  left  his  hand,  it  struck  his  heart 

Yet,  here  will  love  its  last  attentions  pay, 
And  place  memorials  on  these  beds  of  clay. 
Large  level  stones  lie  flat  upon  the  grave. 
And  half  a  century*s  sun  and  tempest  brave ; 
But  many  an  honest  tear  and  heartfelt  sigh 
Have  fbllow*d  those  who  now  unnoticed  lie ; 
Of  these  what  numbers  rest  on  every  side ! 
Without  one  token  left  by  grief  or  pride ; 
Their  graves  soon  levell'd  to  the  earth,  and  then 
With  other  hillocks  rise  o*er  other  men ; 
Daily  tlie  dead  on  the  dccay*d  are  thrust. 
And  generations  follow  **  dust  to  dust" 

Yes !  there  are  real  mourners — I  have  seen 
A  fair,  sad  girl,  mild,  tfiifiering,  and  serene ; 
Attention  (through  the  day)  her  duties  chiim*d. 
And  to  be  useful  as  resigned  she  aimM  : 
Neatly  she  dress'd,  nor  vainly  seemM  t'  expect 
Pity  ior  griefj  or  pardon  for  neglect; 
But  when  her  wearied  parents  sunk  to  sleep,  * 

She  sought  her  place  to  meditate  and  weep : 
Then  to  her  mind  .was  all  the  past  displayed. 
That  faithful  memory  brings  to  sorrow*s  aid  : 
For  then  she  thought  on  one  regretted  youth, 
Her  tender  trust,  and  hit  unquestioned  truth ; 
In  ev'ry  place  she  wandered,  where  they'd  been. 
And  sadly-sacred  held  the  parting-scene ; 
Where  last  for  sea  he  took  his  leave — that  place 
With  double  interest  would  she  nightly  trace ; 
For  long  the  courtship  was,  and  he  would  say. 
Each  time  be  sail'd, — ^^^This  once,  and  then  the 

day:" 
Yet  prudence  tarried,  but  when  last  he  went. 
He  drew  from  pitying  lov?  a  full  consent 

Happy  he  saiPd,  and  great  the  care  she  took, 
Tha.t  he  should  softly  sleep,  and  smartly  look ; 
White  was  his  better  linen,  and  his  check 
Was  made  more  trim  than  any  on  the  deck ; 
And  every  comfort  men  at  sea  can  know 
Was  hers  to  buy,  to  make,  and  to  bestow  : 
For  he  to  Greenland  saiPd,  and  much  she  told. 
How  he  should  guard  against  the  climate's  cold ; 
Yet'  saw  not  danger ;  dangers  he  *d  withstood. 
Nor  could  she  trace  the  fever  in  his  blood  : 
His  messmates  smiled  at  flushings  in  his  cheek. 
And  be  too  smiled,  but  seldom  would  he  speak ; 
For  now  be  found  the  danger,  felt  the  pain. 
With  grievous  symptoms  he  could  not  explaiii ; 
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Hop^  w«8  awakened,  as  for  home  he  eailM, 
But  quickly  sank,  and  never  more  prevailM. 

He  caird  his  friend,  and  prefaced  with  a  righ 
A  lover's  mcsiiage — **  Thomas,  I  must  die  : 
Would  I  could  see  my  Sally,  and  could  icst 
My  throbbing  temples  on  her  faithful  breast, 
And  gazing  go  I — if  not,  this  trifle  take. 
And  say,  till  death  I  wore  it  for  licr  sake ; 
Yes  I  I  must  die — blow  on,  sweet  breeze,  blow  on ! 
Give  me  one  look,  before  my  life  be  gone, 
Oh !  give  me  that,  and  let  me  not  despair. 
One  last  fond  look — and  now  repeat  the  prayer." 

He  had  his  wish,  had  more ;  I  will  not  paint 
The  lovers'  meeting  :  she  beheld  him  faint,— 
With  lender  fears,  she  took  a  nearer  view. 
Her  terrors  doubling  as  her  hopes  withdrew  ; 
He  tried  to  smile,  and,  half  succeeding,  said, 
"  Yes  !  I  must  die ;"  and  hope  for  ever  fled. 

Still  long  she  nursed  him :  tender  thoughts  mean- 
time 
Were  interchanged,  and  hopes  and  views  sublime. 
To  her  he  came  to  die,  and  every  day 
8be  took  some  portion  of  the  dread  away ; 
With  him  she  pray*d,  to -him  his  Bible  read. 
Soothed  the  faint  heart,  and  held  the  aching  head  : 
She  came  with  smiles  the  hour  of  pain  to  cheer ; 
Apart  she  sigh'd ;  alone,  she  shed  the  tear ; 
Then,  as  if  breaking  fi'om  a  cloud,  she  gave 
Fresh  light,  and  gilt  the  prospect  of  the  grave. 
One  day  he  lighter  secm'd,  and  they  forgot 
The  care,  tiie  dread,  the  anguish  of  their  lot ; 
They  spoke  with  cheerfulness,  and  seem'd  to  think, 
Yet  said  not  so — **  Perhaps  he  will  not  sink :" 
A  sudden  brightness  in  bis  look  appeared, 
A  sudden  vigour  in  his  voice  was  heard ; — 
She  had  been  reading  in  the  Book  of  Prayer, 
And  led  him  forth,  and  placed  htm  in  his  chair ; 
Lively  he  seem'd,  and  spoke  of  all  he  knew, 
The  friendly  many,  aAd  the  favourite  few ; 
Nor  one  that  day  did  he  to  mind  recall 
But  she  has  treasured,  and  she  loves  them  all ; 
When  in  her  way  she  meets  them,  they  appear 
Peculiar  people—death  has  made  them  dear. 
He  named  his  friend,  but  then  his  hand  she  premM, 
And  fondly  whispered,  ••  Thou  must  go  to  rest ;" 
**  I  go,**  he  said ;  but  as  he  spoke,  she  found 
His  hand  more  coM,  and  fluttering  was  the  sound ! 
Then  gaxed  affrighten*d ;  but  she  caught  a  last, 
A  dying  look  of  love,— «nd  all  was  past ! 

She  placed  a  decent  stone  his  grave  aboye. 
Neatly  engraved — on  offering  of  her  love  j 
For  that  she  wrought,  for  that  forsook  her  bed. 
Awake  alike  to  duty  and  the  dead ; 
She  would  have  grieved,  had  friends  presumed  to 

spare 
The  least  assistance — H  was  her  proper  care. 

Here  will  the  come,  and  on  the  grave  witl  sit, 
Folding  her  arms,  in  long  abstracted  fit ; 
But  if  observer  pass,  will  take  her  round. 
And  careless  seem,  for  she  would  not  be  found ; 
Then  go  again,  and  thus  her  hour  employ, 
While  visions  please  her,  and  while  woes  destroy. 

Forbear,  sweet  maid !  nor  be  by  fancy  led. 
To  bold  mysterious  converse  with  the  dead ; 


For  sure  at  length  thy  thoughts,  thy  spirits  pain. 
In  tliis  sad  conflict  will  disturb  thy  brain  : 
All  have  their  tasks  and  trials ;  thine  are  hard. 
But  short  the  time,  and  glorious  the  reward ; 
Thy  patient  spirit  to  thy  duties  give. 
Regard  the  dead,  but  to  the  living  live.* 


LETTER  in. 


THE  VICAR-THE  CURATE.  ETO. 

And  tellinf  me  Uie  tov'reifn'it  thinf  oo  earth 
Was  pannHritjr  for  an  iaward  lirn'»e. 

8HAKSPBARE,  Henrp  IF,  Part  I,  Act  L 
80  rentle,  ret  ao  brisk,  ao  woodroiu  aweet, 
80  $t  10  prattle  at  a  ladr'a  feet. 

CHURCHILL. 

Murh  are  ihe  preciooi  boara  of  roath  mispeDt 
In  rlirobina  learniof'a  riwfed,  steep  aaceot: 
When  to  tiie  top  the  bold  adventarer  '■  fot. 
He  reigns  vain  monarch  of  a  barren  spot ; 
While  in  the  vale  of  ignorance  below, 
Follr  and  vice  to  rank  luxnriance  f  row : 
Hunuuis  and  wealth  poor  in  on  everr  aid^ 
And  proud  preferment  rolls  her  coMen  tide. 

CHURCHHLL. 


yiCAE. 
The  lately  departed  Minister  of  the  Borough — Ifis 
soothincr  and  supplicatory  Manners — His  cool 
and  timid  Aflbctions — No  Praise  due  to  such 
negative  Virtue — Address  to  Characters  of  this 
Kind — The  Vicar's  Employ^sicnts — His  Talents 
and  moderate  Ambition — rli^  Dislike  of  Inno- 
vation— His  mild  but  ineflectua^  Benevolence — 
A  Summary  of  his  Character. 


Mode  of  paying  the  Borough-minister — The  Curate 
has  no  such  Resources — His  l«^rning  and  Po- 
verty— Erroneous  ideas  of  his  Parent — His  Feel- 
ings as  a  Husband  and  Father — The  dutiful  Re- 
gard of  his  numerous  family — His  Pleasures  as 
a  Writer,  how  interrupted — No  Resource  in  the 
Press — Vulffar  Insult — His  Account  ofaLiterary 
Society,  and  a  Fund  for  the  Relief  of  Indigent 
Authors,  etc. 


WnERF.  ends  our  chancel  in  a  vaulted  space, 
Sleep  the  departed  vicars  of  the  place ; 
Of  most,  all  mention,  memory,  thought  are  past- 
But  take  a  slight  memorial  of  the  last 

To  what  famed  college  we  our  Vicar  owe, 
To  what  fair  country,  let  historians  show ; 
Few  now  remember  when  the  mild  young  man, 
Ruddy  and  fiiir,  his  Sunday-task  began ; 


*  It  has  been  obtarved  to  me.  that  in  Ihe  flrst  part  of  the  storf 
I  have  loprreented  this  young  woman  as  revicned  and  attentive 
to  her  duties ;  from  which  it  should  apaear  that  the  concluding 
advice  is  annecMsarr ;  but  if  the  reader  will  rnnstrue  the  es 
preasion  "to  the  living  live.*'  into  the  sense— live  eotirelf  fur 
them,  nitpnd  to  dutit>s  only  which  are  real,  and  not  thoee  im* 
posfMl  bf  the  i«nncinnii«fn.  I  shall  have  no  need  to  alter  the  lirs 
which  lenninates  the  story. 
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Few  live  to  apeak  of  that  soft  sootliin^  look 
He  cast  around,  as  be  prepared  his  book ; 
It  was  a  kind  of  supplicatuii^  smile, 
But  nothing  hopeless  of  applause,  the  while; 
And  when  he  finished,  his  corrected  pride 
Felt  t!ic  desert,  and  yet  Uie  praise  denied. 
Thus  he  his  race  began,  and  to  the  end 
His  constant  care  was,  no  roan  to  offend  ; 
p      No  haughty  virtues  stirr'd  his  peaceful  mind. 
Nor  urged  the  priest  to  leave  the  flock  behind; 
He  was  his  Master's  soldier,  but  not  one 
To  lead  an  army  of  his  martyrs  on : 
Fear  was  his  ruling  passion  ;  yet  was  love, 
Of  timid  kind,  once  known  his  heart  to  move; 
It  led  his  patient  spirit  where  it  paid 
Its  languid  offering  to  a  listening  maid ; 
She,  with  her  widowM  mother,  heard  him  speak. 
And  sought  awhile  to  find  what  he  would  seek : 
Smiling  he  came,  he  smiled  when  be  withdrew, 
And  paid  the  same  attention  to  the  two ; 
Meeting  and  parting  without  joy  or  pain, 
He  secm*d  to  come  that  he  might  go  again. 
The  wondering  girl,  no  prude,  but  something  nice, 
At  length  was  chill'd  by  his  unmelting  ice ; 
She  found  her  tortoise  held  such  sluggish  pace, 
That  she  must  turn  and  meet  him  in  the  chase  : 
This  not  approving,  she  withdrew  till  one 
Came  who  appearM  with  livelier  hope  to  run ; 
Who  sought  a  readier  way  the  heart  to  move. 
Than  by  faint  dalliance  of  unfixing  love. 

Accuse  me  not  that  I  approving  paint 
Impatient  hope  or  love  without  restraint; 
Or  think  the  passions,  a  tumultuous  throng, 
^      Strong  as  they  are,  ungovernably  strong  : 
But  is  the  laurel  to  the  soldier  due, 
Who  cautious  coities  not  into  danger's  view? 
What  wortli  has  virtue  by  desire  untried, 
When  Nature's  self  enlists  on  duty's  side? 

The  married  dame  in  vain  assall'd  the  truth 
And  guarded  bosom  of  the  Hebrew  youth; 
But  with  the  daughter  of  the  Priest  of  On 
The  love  was  lawful,  and  the  guard  was  gone ; 
But  Joseph's  fame  had  lessen'd  in  our  view. 
Had  he,  refusing,  fled  the  maiden  too. 

Yet  our  good  priest  to  Joseph's  praise  aspired, 
At  once  rejecting  what  his  heart  desired ; 

**  I  am  escaped,"  he  said,  when  none  pursued ; 
When  none  attack'd  him,  **I  am  unsubdued  ;'• 
**  Oh  pleasing  pangs  of  love,"  he  sang  again, 
Cold^  to  the  joy,  and  stranger  to  the  pain. 
Ev'n  in  his  age  would  he  address  the  young, 
"  I  too  have  felt  these  fires,  and  they  are  strong ;" 
But  from  the  time  he  left  his  favourite  maid, 
To  ancient  females  his  devoirs  were  paid ; 
And  still  they  miss  him  after  mofning  prayer ; 
Nor  yet  successor  fills  the  Vicar's  chair, 
Wliere  kindred  spirits  in  his  praise  agree, 
A  happy  few,  as  mild  and  cool  as  he ; 
The  easy  followers  in  the  female  train, 
I>>d  without  love,  and  captives  without  chain. 

Ye  lilies  male !  think  (as  your  tea  ydu  sip. 
While  the  town  small-talk  flows  from  lip  to  Up; 
Intri^fuos  half-gather'd,  conversation-scraps, 
i^Wchen-cabuls,  and  nursery-mishapa,) 


If  the  vast  world  may  not  some  scene  produce. 
Some  state  where  your  small  talents  might  hafo 

use; 
Within  seraglios  you  might  harmless  move, 
'Mid  ranks  of  beauty,  and  in  haunts  of  love ; 
There  from  too  daring  man  the  treasures  guard. 
An  easy  cluty,  and  its  own  reward; 
Nature's  soft  substitutes,  you  there  might  save 
From  crime  the  tyrant,  and  from  wrong  the  slave 

But  let  applause  be  dealt  in  all  we  may. 
Our  priest  was  cheerful,  and  in  sekuon  gay ; 
His  fi^uent  visits  seldom  iail'd  to  please ; 
E^y  himself  ho  sought  his  neighbour's  ease: 
To  a  small  garden  with  delight  he  came, 
And  gave  successive  flowers  a  summer's  fame ; 
These  be  presented  with  a  grace  his  own 
To  his  fair  friends,  and  made  their  beauties  known. 
Not  without  moral  compliment ;  how  they 
**  Like  flowers  were  sweet,  and  must  like  flowers 
decay." 

Simple  he  was,  and  loved  the  simple  truth, 
Yet  bad  some  useful  cunning  from  his  youth ; 
A  cunning  never  to  dishonour  lent. 
And  rather  for  defence  than  conquest  meant ; 
'T  was  fear  of  power,  with  some  desire  to  rise. 
But  not  enough  to  make  him  enemies. 
He  ever  aim'd  to  please ;  and  to  ofliend 
Was  ever  cautious ;  for  he  sought  a  friend ; 
Yet  for  the  friendship  never  much  would  pay. 
Content  to  bow,  be  silent,  and  obey. 
And  by  a  soothing  sufl^rance  find  his  way. 
Fiddling  and  fisliing  were  his  arts :  at  times 
He  alter'd  sermons,  and  he  aim'd  at  rhymes ; 
And  his  fair  friends,  not  yet  intent  on  cards 
Ofl  he  amused  with  riddles  and  charades. 

Mild  were  hia  doctrines,  and  not  one  discooirse 
But  gain'd  in  softness  what  it  lost  in  force : 
Kind  his  opinions ;  he  would  not  receive 
An  ill  report,  nor  evil  act  believe ; 
"  If  true,  't  was  wrong;  but  blemish  great  or  small 
Have  all  mankind ;  yea,  sinners  are  we  all." 

If  ever  fretful  thought  disturb'd  hia  breast. 
If  aught  of  gkK>m  that  cheerful  mind  oppress'd. 
It  sprang  from  innovation ;  it  was  then 
He  spake  of  mischief  made  by  restless  men ; 
Not  by  new  doctrines :  never  in  his  life 
Would  he  attend  to  controversial  strife ; 
For  sects  he  cared  not :  *•  They  arc  not  of  us. 
Nor  need  we,  brethren,  their  coocoms  discuss ; 
But 't  is  the  change,  the  schism  at  home  I  feel ; 
Ills  few  perceive,  and  none  have  skill  to  heal : 
Not  at  the  altar  our  young  brethren  read 
(Facing  their  flock)  the  decalogue  and  creed ; 
But  at  their  duty,  in  their  ^esks  they  stand, 
With  naked  surplice,  lacking  hood,  and  band : 
Churches  are  now  of  holy  song  bereft. 
And  half  our  ancient  customs  changed  or  left ; 
Few  sprigs  of  ivy  are  at  Christmas  seen. 
Nor  crimson  berry  tips  the  holly's  green ; 
Mistaken  choirs  refuse  the  solemn  strain 
Of  ancient  Stcmhold,  which  from  ours  amain 
Comes  flying  forth  from  aisle  to  aisle  about, 
Sweet  links  of  harmony  and  long  drawn  out" 

These  were  to  him  essentials ;  all  things  new 
He  deem'd  superfluous,  useless,  or  untrue ; 
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To  all  beside  indi£ferent,  easy,  cold, 

Here  the  fire  kindled,  and  the  woe  was  told. 

Habit  with  him  was  all  the  test  of  truth, 
••  It  niURl  be  right :  I  'vc  done  it  from  my  youth." 
Questions  he  answer'd  in  as  brief  a  way, 
•*  It  must  be  wrong — it  was  of  yesterday." 

Though  mild  benevolence  our  priest  possessM, 
T  was  but  by  wishes  or  by  words  ezpressM : 
Circles  in  water,  as  they  wider  flow. 
The  less  conspicuous  in  their  progress  grow ; 
And  when  at  last  they  touch  upon  the  shore. 
Distinction  ceases,  and  they're  viewM  no  more. 
His  love,  like  that  last  circle,  all  embraced. 
But  with  effect  that  never  could  be  traced. 

Now  rests  our  Vicar.    Tliey  who  knew  him  best 
Proclaim  his  life  *t  have  been  entirely  rest ; 
Free  from  all  evib  which  disturb  his  mind 
Whom  studies  vex  and  controversies  blind. 
The  rich  approved, — of  them  in  awe  he  stood ; 
The  poor  admired, — they  all  believed  him  good : 
The  old  and  serious  of  his  habits  spoke ; 
The  frank  and  youthful  loved  his  pleasant  joke ; 
Mothers  approved  a  safe  contented  guest. 
And  daughters  one  who  backM  each  small  request : 
In  him  his  flock  found  nothing  to  condemn ; 
Him  sectaries  liked, — he  never  troubled  them; 
No  trifles  fail*d  his  yielding  mind  to  please, 
And  all  his  passions  sunk  in  early  ease ; 
Nor  one  so  old  has  lefl  this  world  of  sin 
More  like  the  being  that  he  enterM  in. 


THE  CURATE. 

Ask  you  what  lands  our  pastor  tithes  ? — Alas ! 
But  few  our  acres,  and  but  short  our  grass : 
In  some  fat  pastures  of  the  rich,  indeed. 
May  roll  the  single  cow  or  favourite  steed ; 
Who,  stable-fed,  is  here  for  pleasure  seen. 
His  sleek  sides  bathmg  in  the  dewy  green ; 
But  these,  our  hilly  heath  and  common  wide 
Yield  a  slight  portion  for  the  parish-guide ; 
No  crops  luxuriant  in  our  borders  stand. 
For  here  we  plough  the  ocean,  not  the  land ; 
Still  reason  wills  that  we  our  pastor  pay, 
And  custom  does  it  on  a  certain  day : 
Much  is  the  duty,  small  the  legal  due. 
And  this  with  grateful  minds  we  keep  in  view  ; 
Each  makes  his  offering,  some  by  habit  led. 
Some  by  the  thought,  that  all  men  must  be  fed  ; 
Duty  and  love,  and  piety  and  pride, 
Have  each  their  force,  and  for  the  priest  provide. 

Not  thus  our  Curate,  one  whom  all  believe 
Pious  and  just,  and  for  whose  flite  they  grieve ; 
All  see  him  poor,  but  ev*n  the  vulgar  know 
He  merits  love,  and  their  respect  bestow. 
A  man  so  learned  you  shall  but  seldom  see. 
Nor  one  so  honoured,  so  aggrieved  as  he ; — 
Not  grieved  by  years  alone ;  though  this  appear 
Dark  and  more  dark ;  severer  en  severe :. 
Not  in  his  need, — and  yet  we  all  must  grant 
How  painful  'tis  for  feeling  age  to  want : 
Nor  in  his  body's  sufferings ;  yet  we  know 
Where  time  has  plough'd,  there  misery  loves  to  sow 


But  in  the  wearied  mind,  that  all  in  vain 
Wars  with  distress,  and  struggles  with  its  pam. 

His  father  saw  his  powers — ^  1 11  give,"  quoth  he, 
My  first-born  learning ;  't  will  a  portion  be :" 

Unhappy  gift  I  a  portion  for  a  son ! 

But  all  he  had : — he  learn'd,  and  was  undone  ! 

Better,  apprenticed  to  an  humble  trade, 
Had  he  the  cassock  for  the  priesthood  made, 
Or  thrown  the  shuttle,  or  the  saddle  shaped. 
And  all  these  pangs  of  feeling  souls  escaped. 

He  once  had  hope^ — ^hope,  ardent,  lively,  light. 
His  feelings  pleasant,  and  his  prospects  bright : 
Eagvr  of  fame,  he  read,  hp  thought,  he  wrote, 
Weigh'd  the  Greek  page,  and  added  note  on  note ; 
At  morn,  at  evening  at  bis  work  was  he. 
And  dream'd  what  his  Euripides  would  be. 

Then  care  began ; — he  loved,  he  woo'd,  he  wed ; 
Hope  cheer'd  him  still,  and  Hymen  blcss'd  his  bed — 
A  Curate's  bed  !  then  came  the  woful  years ; 
The  husband's  terrors,  and  the  father's  tears ; 
A  wife  grown  feeble,  mourning,  pining,  vcx'd, 
With  wants  and  woes — by  daily  cares  perplex'd ; 
No  more  a  help,  a  smilins^,  soothing  aid. 
But  boding,  drooping,  sickly,  and  cdraid. 

A  kind  physician,  and  without  a  fee. 
Gave  his  opinion — **  Send  lier  to  the  sea.** 
"  Alas  !"  the  good  man  answer'd,  **  can  I  send 
A  friendless  woman  ?  Can  I  find  a  friend  7 
No ;  I  must  with  her,  in  her  need,  repair 
To  that  new  place ;  the  poor  lie  every  where  ;— 
Some  priest  will  pay  me  for  my  pious  pains :" 
Hq  said,  he  came,  and  here  he  yet  remains. 

Behold  his  dwelling ;  this  po<>r  hut  he  hires, 
Where  he  ftom  view,  though  not  from  want,  retires 
Where  four  fair  daughters,  and  five  sorrowing  sona, 
Partake  his  sufferings,  and  dismiss  his  duns. 
All  join  their  efforts,  and  in  patience  learn 
To  want  the  comforts  they  aspire  to  earn ; 
For  the  sick  mother  something  they'd  obtain, 
To  soothe  her  grief  and  mitigate  her  pain  ; 
For  the  sad  father  something  they'd  procure, 
To  ease  the  burden  they  themselves  endure. 

Virtues  like  these  at  once  delight  and  press 
On  the  fond  father  with  a  proud  distress ; 
On  all  around  he  looks  with  care  and  love. 
Grieved  to  behold,  but  happy  to  approve. 

Then  from  his  care,  his  love,  his  grief  he  steals, 
And  by  himself  an  author's  pleasure  feels  : 
Each  line  detains  him  ;  he  omits  not  one. 
And  all  the  sorrows  of  his  state  are  gone, — 
Alas  !  even  then,  in  that  delicious  hour. 
He  feels  his  fortune,  and  laments  its  power. 

'  Some  tradesman's  bill  bis  wandering  eyes  engage. 
Some  scrawl  for  payment  thrust  *twixt  page  and 

page; 
Some  bold,  loud  rapping  at  his  humble  door, 
Some  surly  message  he  has  heard  before. 
Awake,  alarm,  and  tell  him  he  is  poor. 

An  angry  dealer,  vulgar,  rich,  and  proud. 
Thinks  of  his  bill,  and  passing,  raps  aloud : 
The  elder  daughter  meekly  makes  him  way- 
;["  I  want  my  money,  and  I  cannot  stay  : 
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My  mill  is  stopp'd  ;  what.  Miss !  I  cannot  grind ; 
(fo  tell  yoiir  father  he  must  raise  the  wind  :** 
Slili  trembling,  troubled,  the  dejected  maid 
Says,  **  Sir  I  my  father ! — "  aha  then  stops  afraid : 
Ev'n  liis  hard  heart  is  soften'd,  and  he  hears 
Her  voice  witli  pity  ;  he  respects  her  tears; 
li'iH  jstnbborn  features  half  admit  a  smile, 
And  his  tone  softens—**  Well !  I  *11  wait  awhile." 

Pity  !  a  man  so  good,  so  mild,  so  meek, 
At  suc)i  an  age,  should  have  his  bread  to  seek; 
And  all  those  rude  and  fierce  attacks  to  dread, 
That  arc  more  harrowing  than  the  want  of  bread; 
Ah  I  who  shall  whisper  to  that  misery  peace ! 
And  say  tiiat  want  and  insolence  shall  cease  7 

"  But  why  not  publish  7" — ^those  who  know  too 
well, 
Dealers  in  Greek,  are  fearful 't  will  not  sell ; 
Then  he  hitnself  is  timid,  troubled,  slow, 
Nor  likes  his  labours  nor  his  griefs  to  show ; 
The  hope  of  fame  may  in  his  heart  have  place. 
But  he  has  dread  and  horror  of  disgrace ; 
Nor  has  he  that  confiding,  easy  way. 
That  nii|rht  his  learning  and  himself  display ; 
But  to  his  work  he  from  the  world  retreats. 
And  frcta  and  glories  o'er  the  favourite  sheets. 

But  see  !  the  man  himself;  and  sure  I  trace 
Sigrns  of  new  joy  exulting  in  that  face 
0*er  care  that  sleeps — we  err,  or  we  discern 
Life  in  thy  looks — the  reason  may  we  learn? 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  ••  I  'm  happy,  I  confess, 
To  learn  that  some  are  pleased  with  happiness 
Which  others  feel — theie  are  who  now  combine 
The  worthiest  natures  in  the  best  design, 
To  aid  the  lettered  poor,  and  soothe  such  ills  as 

mine: 
We  who  more  keenly  feel  the  world's  contempt. 
And  from  its  miseries  are  the  least  exempt ; 
Now  hope  shall  whisper  to  the  wounded  breast, 
And  grief,  in  soothing  expectation,  rest 

**  Yes,  I  am  taught  that  men  who  think,  who  feel, 
Unite  the  pains  of  thoughtful  men  to  heal ; 
Not  with  disdainful  pride,  whose  bounties  make 
The  needy  curse  the  benefits  they  take ; 
Not  with  the  idle  vanity  that  knows 
Only  a  selfish  joy  when  it  bestows ; 
Not  with  o'erbearing  wealth,  that,  in  disdain, 
Hurls  the  superfluous  bliss  at  groaning  pain ; 
But  these  are  men  who  yield  such  bless'd  rcliefj 
That  with  the  grievance  tliey  destroy  the  grief; 
Their  timely  aid  the  needy  sufferers  find. 
Their  generous  manner  soothes  the  suffering  mind ; 
Tlieirs  is  a  gracious  bounty,  form'd  to  raise 
Him  whom  it  aids;  their  charity  is  praise; 
A  common  bounty  may  relieve  distress. 
But  whom  the  vulgar  succour,  they  oppress ; 
1'his  though  a  fiivour,  is  an  honour  too. 
Though  mercy's  duty,  yet 't  is  merit's  due ; 
When  our  relief  from  such  resources  rise. 
All  painful  sense  of  obligation  dies ; 
And  grateful  feelings  in  the  bosom  wake. 
For  U  is  tlieir  offerings,  not  their  alms,  we  take. 

"  Long  may  these  founts  of  charity  remain, 
And  never  shrink,  but  to  be  fill'd  again ; 


True  I  to  the  anthor  they  are  now  confined. 
To  him  who  gave  the  treasure  of  his  mind. 
His  time,  his  health,  and  thankless  found  mankind 
But  tliere  is  hope  that  from  these  founts  may  flow 
A  sideway  stream,  and  equal  good  bestow ; 
Good  that  may  reach  us,  whom  the  day's  distress  . 
Keeps  from  the  fame  and  perib  of  the  press; 
Whom  study  beckons  from  the  ills  of  life. 
And  they  from  study ;  melancholy  strife ! 
W^ho  then  can  say,  but  bounty  now  so  free. 
And  so  diffused,  may  find  its  way  to  me  7 

**  Yes !  I  may  see  my  decent  table  yet 
Checr'd  witli  the  meal  that  adds  not  to  my  debt 
May  talk  of*  thope  to  whom  so  much  we  owe. 
And  guess  their  names  whom  yet  we  may  noc 

know; 
Bless'd  we  shall  say  are  those  who  thus  can  give. 
And  next  who  thus  upon  the  bounty  live ; 
Then  shall  I  close  with  thanks  my  humble  meal. 
And  feel  so  well— Oh  !  God !  how  I  shall  feel !" 


LETTER   IV. 


SECTS  AND  PROFESSIONS  IN  RELIGION. 


-Bat  cut  yoar  cret  ttf  ain, 


And  view  thoM  errora  which  new  MCts  roaiolftin. 

Or  which  of  old  ilisiurb'd  the  Churche*'  peaceful  reiffn: 

And  we  cno  ooint  each  period  of  the  lime 

When  ihey  befan  and  who  bcirat  the  crime; 

Can  calculate  how  lonf  th'  eclipse  endured ; 

Who  interposed ;  what  diftita  were  obacured ; 

Of  all  which  are  already  paas'd  away. 

We  knew  the  rise,  the  prorreas,  and  decaf. 

DRYDEN.  Mind  and  Ptmtker,  Part  IL 

Oh !  said  iho  Hmd,  how  many  aona  hare  fou 
Who  call  jrou  mother,  whom  jrou  never  knew  T 
But  most  of  them  who  that  relation  plead 
Are  such  any racious  youths  as  wish  you  dead ; 
Thej  tape  at  rich  revcnuea  which  you  hold. 
And  fain  would  nibble  at  your  f  randame  cold. 

Hind  amd  Pantktr. 


Sects  and  Professions  in  Religion  are  Dnmcrons 
and  successive — General  Effect  of  false  Zeal — 
Deists — Fanatical  Idea  of  Church  Reformers — 
The  Church  of  Rome— Baptists— Sweden bor- 
gians — Universalists— Jews. 

Methodists  of  two  kinds ;  Calvinistic  and  Armi 
nian. 

The  Preaching  of  a  Calvinistic  Enthusiast — His 
Contempt  of  Learning — Dislike  to  sound  Mo- 
rality :  why-  -His  Idea  of  Conversion — His  Suc- 
cess and  Pretensions  to  Humility. 

The  Arminian  Teacher  of  the  older  Flock — ^Their 
Notions  of  the  Operations  and  Power  of  Sntan 
— Description  of  his  Devices — Their  Opinion  of 
regular  Ministers — Comparison  of  these  with 
the  Preacher  hiinselP— A  Rebuke  to  his  Hear- 
ers; introduces  a  Description  of  the  powerful 
Effects  of  the  Words  in  the  early  and  awaken 
ing  days  of  Methodism. 
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•*  Sects  in  Religion  ?" — Yes,  of  every  race 
We  nurse  some  portion  in  our  favourM  place ; 
Not  one  warm  preacher  of  one  growing  sect 
Can  say  uur  Borough  treats  him  with  neglect: 
Frequent  as  fkshions,  they  with  us  appear, 
And  you  might  ask,  **  How  think  we  for  the  year!" 
They  come  to  us  as  riders  in  a  trade,  I 

And  with  much  art  exhibit  and  persuade.  ' 

Minds  are  for  sects  of  various  kinds  decreed, 
As  difi^'rent  soils  are  ibrm*d  for  dilTrent  seed ; 
Some  when  converted  sigh  in  sore  amaze. 
And  some  are  wrapt  in  joy^s  ecstatic  blaze ; 
Others  again  will  change  to  ekch  extreme. 
They  know  not  why — as  hurried  in  a  dream ; 
Unstable  they,  like  water,  take  all  forms. 
Are  quick  and  stagnant,  have  their  calms  and 

storms; 
High  OB  the  bills,  they  in  the  sunbeams  glow, 
Then  rauddily  they  move,  debased  and  slow ; 
Or  cold  and  Uozen  rest,  and  neitiicr  rise  nor  flow. 

Yet  none  the  cool  and  prudent  teacher  prize, 
On  him  they  dote  who  wakes  their  ecstasies ; 
With  passions  ready  primed  such  guide  they  meet. 
And  warm  and  kindle  with  th*  imparted  heut ; 
*T  is  he  who  wakes  the  nameless  strong  desire, 
The  melting  rapture,  and  tlie  glowing  fire ; 
•T  b  he  who  pierces  deep  the  tortured  breast, 
And  stirs  the  terrors,  never  more  to  rest. 

Opposed  to  these  we  have  a  prouder  kind, 
Rash  without  heat,  and  without  raptures  blind ; 
These  our  Glad  Tidinga  uhconcem*d  peruse. 
Search  without  awe,  and  without  fear  refuse ; 
The  truths,  the  blessings  found  in  Sacred  Writ, 
Call  forth  their  spleen,  and  oxerci?$e  their  wit ; 
Respect  firom  these  nor  saints  nor  martyrs  ^in. 
The  zeal  they  scorn,  and  they  deride  tlie  pain ; 
And  take  their  transient,  cool,  contemptuous  view, 
Of  that  which  must  be  tried,  and  doubtless — may 
be  tnte. 

Friends  of  our  ^th  we  havot  whom  doubts  like 

these. 
And  keen  remarks,  and  bold  objections  please ; 
They  grant  such  doubts  have  weaker  minds  op- 

pressed. 
Till  sound  conviction  gave  the  troubled  rest 

«*  Bat  stiU,"  they  cry,  **  let  none  their  censures 
spare. 
They  but  confirm  the  glorious  hopes  we  share ; 
From  doubt,  disdain,  derision,  scorn,  and  lies, 
With  five-fold  triumph  sacred  truth  shall  rise.** 

Yes !  I  allow,  so  truth  shall  stand  at  last, 
And  gain  fresh  glory  by  the  conflict  past :— 
As  Solway-Moss  (a  barren  mass  and  cold, 
Death  to  the  seed,  and  poison  to  the  fold,) 
The  smiling  plain  and  fertile  vale  overlaid. 
Choked  the  green  sod,  and  killed  tiie  springing 

blade ; 
That,  changed  by  culture,  may  fai  time  be  seen, 
Enrich*d  by  golden  grain,  and  pasture  green ; 
And  these  fa&  acres  rented  and  enjoy*d. 
May  those  excel  bySoIway-Moss  destroy  *d.* 


*  For  an  seeoont  of  thii  eztraontinarT  and  intereitiof  eTsnt. 
1  isler  ny  rsadan  to  the  Jouraala  of  the  yesr  177S. 


Still  must  have  mourn *d  the  tenant  of  the  day 
For  hopes  destroyed  and  harvests  swept  away ; 
To  him  the  gain  of  future  years  unknown. 
The  instant  grief  and  suffering  were  his  own: 
So  must  I  grieve  for  many  a  wounded  heart, 
Chiird  by  those  doubts  w^hich  bolder  minds  im- 

part: 
Truth  in  the  end  shall  shine  divinely  clear. 
But  sad  the  darkness  till  those  times  appear ; 
Contests  for  truth,  as  wars  for  freedom,  yield 
Glory  and  joy  to  those  who  gain  the  field  : 
But  Htill  the  Christian  must  in  pity  sigh 
For  all  who  sufler,  and  uncertain  die. 

Here  are,  who  all  the  Church  maintains  approve. 
But  yet  the  Church  herself  they  will  not  love ; 
In  angry  speech,  they  blame  the  carnal  tie. 
Which  pure  Religion  lost  her  spirit  by ; 
What  time  from  prisons,  flames,  and  tortures  led. 
She  slumbered  careless  in  a  royal  bed ; 
To  make,  they  add,  the  Churches'  glory  shine. 
Should  Diocletian  reign,  not  Constantinc. 

"In  pomp,"  they  cry,  **is  England's  Church 
array'd, 
Her  cool  reformers  wrought  like  men  afraid. 
We  would  have  pull'd  her  gorgeous  temples  down, 
And  spurn'd  her  mitre,  and  defiled  her  gown ; 
We  would  have  trodden  low  both  bench  and  stall, 
Nor  left  a  tylhe  remaining,  great  or  small." 

Let  us  be  eerious — Should  such  trials  come, 
Arc  they  themselves  prepared  for  martyrdom  ? 
It  seems  to  us  that  our  reformers  knew 
Th'  important  work  they  undertook  to  do ; 
An  equal  priesthood  they  were  loth  to  try, 
Lest  zeal  and  care  should  with  ambition  die ; 
To  them  it  seem'd  that,  take  the  tenth  away. 
Yet  priests  must  eat,  and  you  must  feed  or  pay : 
Would  they  indeed,  who  hold  such  pay  in  scorn. 
Put  on  the  muzzle  when  they  tread  the  corn  ? 
Would  they  all,  gratis,  watch  and  tend  the  fold. 
Nor  take  one  fleece  to  keep  them  from  the  cold  7 

Men  are  not  equal,  and  't  is  meet  and  right 
That  robes  and  titles  our  respect  excite  ; 
Order  requires  it ;  't  is  by  vulgar  pride 
Tliat  such  regard  is  censured  and  denied ; 
Or  by  that  false  enthusiastic  zeal 
That  thinks  the  spirit  will  the  priest  reveal. 
And  show  to  all  men,,  by  their  powerful  speech, 
Who  are  appointed  and  inspired  to  teach ; 
Alas !  could  we  the  dangerous  rule  believe, 
Whom  for  their  teacher  should  the  crowd  receive  ? 
Since  all  the  varying  kinds  demand  respect. 
All  press  you  on  to  join  their  chosen  sect. 
Although  but  in  this  single  point  agreed, 
**  Desert  your  churches  and  adopt  our  creed.'* 

We  know  full  well  how  much  our  forms  offend 
The  burthen'd  papist  and  the  simple  friend  ; 
Him,  who  new  robes  for  every  service  takes. 
And  who  in  drab  and  beaver  sighs  and  shakes , 
He  on  the  priest,  whom  hood  and  band  adorn, 
Looks  with  the  sleepy  eye  of  silent  scorn  , 
But  him  I  would  not  for  my  fiiend  and  guide. 
Who  views  such  things  with  spleen,  or  wears  with 
pride. 
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See  next  our  seTeral  sects, — but  first  behold 
'  The  Church  of  Rome,  who  here  is  poor  and  old : 
Use  not  triumphant  rairry,  or  at  least. 
Let  not  thy  mother  be  a  whore  and  beast ; 
Great  was  her  pride  indeed  in  ancient  times, 
Yet  shall  we  think  of  nothing  but  her  crimes  7 
Exalted  high  above  all  earthly  things. 
She  placed  her  foot  upon  the  neck  of  kings ; 
*  But  some  hare  deeply  since  avenged  the  crown, 
And  thrown  her  glory  and  her  honours  down ; 
Nor  neck  nor  ear  can  she  of  kings  command, 
Nor  place  a  foot  upon  her  own  fair  land. 

Among  her  sons,  with  us  a  quiet  few. 
Obscure  themselves,  her  ancient  state  review ; 
And  fond  and  melancholy  glances  cast 
On  power  insulted,  and  on  triumph  passed  : 
They  look,  they  con  but  look,  with  many  a  sigh, 
On  sacred  buildings  doomM  in  dust  to  lie ; 
••  On  seats,''  they  tell,  *•  where  priests  'mid  tapers 

dim 
Breathed  the  warm  prayer,  or  tuned  the  midnight 

hymn; 
Where  tremblin?  penitents  their  guilt  confessed, 
Where  want  had  succour,  and  contrition  rest; 
There  weary  men  from  trouble  found  relief^ 
There  men  in  sorrow  found  repose  from  grief: 
To  scenes  like  these  the  fainting  soul  retired ; 
Revenge  and  anger  in  these  cells  expired ; 
By  pity  soothed,  remorse  lost  half  her  fears, 
Aiid  soflen'd  pride  dropp'd  penitential  tears. 

*•  Then  convent-walls  and  nunnery-spires  arose, 
In  pleasant  spots  which  monk  or  abbot  chose ; 
When  counts  and  barons  saints  devoted  fed. 
And,  making  cheap  exchange,  had  pray'r  for  bread. 

•*  Now  all  b  lost — the  earth  where  abbeys  stood 
Is  layman's  land,  the  glebe,  the  stream,  the  wood  ; 
His  oxen  low  where  monks  retired  to  eot, 
His  cows  repose  upon  the  prior's  seat ; 
And  wanton  doves  within  the  cloisters  bill. 
Where  the  chaste  votary  warr'd  with  wanton  will** 

Such  is  the  change  they  mourn ;  but  they  restrain 
The  rage  of  grief^  and  passively  complain. 

We  've  Baptists  old  and  new ;  forbear  to  ask 
What  the  distinction — I  decline  the  task  ; 
This  I  perceive,  that  when  «  sect  grows  old. 
Converts  are  few,  and  the  converted  culd  : 
First  comes  the  hot-bed  heat,  and  while  it  glows 
The  plants  spring  up,  and  each  with  vigour  grows ; 
Then  comes  the  cooler  day,  and  though  awhile 
The  verdure  prospers  and  the  blossoms  smile, 
Yet  poor  the  fruit,  and  fbrm'd  by  long  delay, 
Nor  will  the  profits  for  the  culture  pay ; 
The  skilfbl  gard'ner  then  no  longer  stops, 
Put  turns  to  other  beds  for  bearing  crops. 

Some  Swedenborgians  in  our  streets  are  found, 
'fhoee  wandering  walkers  on  enchanted  ground ; 
Wh^  m  our  world  can  other  worlds  survey, 
And  speak  with  spirits  though  confined  in  clay  : 
^jf  Bible-mysteries  they  the  keys  possess. 
Assured  themselves,  where  wiser  men  but  guess : 
*T  is  toeirs  to  see  around«  about,  above, — 
How  spirits  mingle  thoughts,  and  angels  move ; 
Those  whom  oar  grosser  views  from  us  exclude, 
T:t  them  appear — a  heavenly  multitude ; 


While  the  dark  sayings,  seal'd  to  men  like  us. 
Their  priests  interpret,  and  their  flocks  discuss. 

But  while  these  gifled  men,  a  favour'd  fold,     , 
New  powers  exhibit  and  new  worlds  behold ; 
.Is  there  not  danger  lest  their  minds  confound 
The  pure  above  them  with  the  gross  around  7 
May  not  these  Phaetons,  who  thus  contrive 
Twixt  heaven  above  and  earth  beneath  to  drive. 
When  from  their  flaming  chariots  they  descend, 
The  worlds  they  visit  in  their  fancies  blend  7 
Alas !  too  sure  on  both  they  bring  disgrace, 
Their  earth  is  crazy,  and  their  heav'n  is  base. 

We  have,  it  seems,  who  treat,  and  doubtless  well 
Of  a  chastising,  not  awarding  hell ; 
Who  are  assured  that  an  offended  God 
Will  cease  to  use  the  thunder  and  the  rod  ; 
A  soul  on  earth,  by  crime  and  folly  sfain'd 
When  here  corrected  has  improvement  gain'd ; 
In  other  state  still  more  improved  to  grow. 
And  nobler  powers  in  happier  world  to  know ; 
New  strength  to  use  in  each  divine  employ. 
And,  more  enjoying,  looking  to  more  joy. 

A  pleasing  vision  !  could  we  thus  be  sure 
Polluted  souls  would  be  at  length  so  pure ; 
The  view  is  happy,  we  may  think  it  just. 
It  may  be  true — but  who  shall  add  it  must  7 
To  the  phun  words  and  sense  of  sacred  writ. 
With  all  my  heart  I  reverently  submit : 
But  where  it  leaves  me  doubt^  I'm  afraid 
To  call  coniecture  to  my  reason's  aid ; 
Thy  thoughts,  thy  ways,  great  Godl  are  not  as 

mine. 
And  to  thy  mercy  I  my  soul  resign. 

Jews  are  with  us,  but  far  unKke  to  those, 
Who,  led  by  David,  warr'd  with  Israel's  foes ; 
Unlike  to  those  whom  his  imperial  son 
Taught  truths  divine^the  preacher  Solomon : 
Nor  war  nor  wisdom  yield  our  Jews  delight ; 
They  will  not  study,  and  they  dare  not  fight* 

These  are,  with  us,  a  slavish,  knavish  crew, 
Shame  and  dishonour  to  the  name  of  Jew ; 
The  poorest  masters  of  the  meanest  arts, 
With  cunning  head,  and  cold  and  cautious  hearts 
They  grope  tneir  dirty  way  to  petty  gains, 
WhUe  poorly  paid  fur  their  nefarious  painsL 

Amazing  race !  deprived  of  land  and  laws, 
A  general  language,  and  a  public  cause ; 
With  a  religion  none  can  now  obey. 
With  a  reproach  that  none  can  take  away : 
A  people  stiil,  who*^  common  ties  are  gone ; 
Who,  mix'd  with  every  race,  are  lost  in  none. 

What  said  their  prophet  7— *«  Shouldst  thou  di» 
obey, 
The  Lord  shall  take  thee  from  thy  land  away ; 
Thou  shalt  a  by-word  and  a  proverb  be. 
And  all  shall  wonder  at  thy  woes  and  thoc ; 
Daughter  and  son  shalt  thou,  while  captive  have. 
And  see  them  made  the  bond-maid  and  the  slave ; 


*  SoiiM  najr  oluect  to  f  hi*  uwrtioo :  to  whom  I  b»f  Imt*  to 
answer,  ihul  I  do  not  use  the  word  jE#A(  in  the  smim  of  Um  Jew 
Meoduza. 
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He,  whom  thou  leavest,  the  Lord  thy  God,  shall 

bring 
War  to  thy  country  on  an  eagle-wing" : 
A  people  strong  and  dreadful  to  behold, 
Stem  to  the  young,  remorseless  to  the  old ; 
3Iaster8  whose  speech  thou  canst  not  understand, 
By  cruel  signs  shall  give  the  harsh  command ; 
Doubtful  of  life  shalt  thou  by  night,  by  day, 
For  grief,  and  dread,  and  trouble  pine  away ; 
Thy  evening  wish, — ^Would  God  !  I  saw  the  sun ; 
Thy  morning  sigh, — Would  God !  the  day  were 

done. 
Thus  shah  thou  suffer,  and  to  distant  times 
Regret  thy  misery,  and  lament  thy  crimes.*** 

A  part  there  are,  whom  doubtless  man  might  trust, 
Woithy  as  wealthy,  pure,  religious,  just ; 
TTiey  who  with  putience,  yet  with  rapture  look 
On  the  strong  promise  of  the  sacred  book : 
As  unfulfiird  th'  endearing  words  they;  view, 
And  blind  to  truth,  yet  own  their  prophets  true : 
Well  pleased  they  look  for  Siou*s  coming  state. 
Nor  think  of  JuUan's  boast  and  Julianas  fate.t 

More  might  I  add  ;  I  might  describe  the  flocks 
Made  by  seeders  from  the  ancient  stocks ; 
Those  who  will  not  to  any  guide  submit. 
Nor  find  one  creed  to  their  conceptions  fit — 
Each  sect,  they  judge,  in  somctliing  goes  astray. 
And  every  church  has  lost  the  certain  way ; 
Then  for  themselves  they  carve  out  creed  and  laws. 
And  weigh  their  atoms,  and  divide  their  straws. 

A  sect  remains  which,  though  divided  long 
In  hostile  parties,  both  are  fierce  and  strong. 
And  into  each  enlists  a  warm  and  zealous  throng. 
Soon  as  they  rose  in  fame,  the  strife  arose. 
The  Calvinistic  these,  th*  Arminian  those ; 
With  Wesley  some  remain*d,  the  remnant  Whit- 
field cliose. 
Now  various  leaders  both  the  parties  take. 
And  the  divided  hosts  their  new  divisions  make. 

See  yonder  preacher !  to  his  people  pass,  ' 
Borne  up  and  swell*d  by  tabernacle-gas ; 
Much  he  discourses,  and  of  various  points. 
All  unconnected,  void  of  limbs  and  joints ; 
He  rails,  persuades,  explains,  and  moves  the  will. 
By  fierce  bold  words,  and  strong  mechanic  skilL 

••  That  Gospel,  Paul  with  zeal  and  love  main- 
tain'd. 
To  others  lost,  to  you  is  now  explain*d ; 
No  worldly  learning  can  these  points  discuss. 
Books  teach  them  not  as  they  are  taught  to  us ; 
Illiterate  call  us !  let  their  wisest  man 
Draw  forth  his  thousands  as  your  teacher  can : 
They  give  their  moral  precepts ;  so,  tliey  say. 
Did  Epictetus  once,  and  Seneca ; 
One  was  a  slave,  and  slaves  we  all  must  be. 
Until  the  Spirit  comes  and  sets  us  free. 
Yet  hear  you  nothing  from  such  men  but  works ; 
They  make  the  christian  service  iike  the  Turks*. 


*  See  Ihe  Book  of  Deateronomjr,  chapter  xzrii.  and  varwui 
other  pkcae. 

t  Hie  boeet  that  be  would  rehnild  the  Temple  of  JeroMlem : 
hit  fete  (whatever  become*  ortberoiraeufoiu  part  orUie  story,) 
the:  he  died  before  the  fonodatioa  was  laid. 
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**  Hark  to  the  churchman :  day  by  day  ho  cries, 
*  Children  of  men,  be  virtuous  and  be  wise ; 
Seek  patience,  justice,  temp*rance,  meekness,  truth ; 
In  age  be  courteous,  be  sedate  in  ^outh.* — 
So  they  advise,  and  when  such  things  be  read. 
How  can  we  wonder  that  their  flocks  are  dead  ? 

♦♦The  heathens  wrote  of  virtue,  they  could  dwell 
On  such  light  points ;  in  them  it  might  be  well. 
They  might  for  virtue  strive ;  but  I  maintain. 
Our  strife  for  virtue  would  be  proud  and  vain. 
When  Samson  carried  Gaza*s  gales  so  far, 
Lack*d  he  a  helping  hand  to  bear  the  bar  7 
Thus  the  nfost  virtuous  muist  in  bondage  groan ; 
Samson  is  grace,  and  carries  all  alone.* 

♦♦  Hear  you  not  priests  their  feeble  spirits  spend, 
In  bidding  sinners  turn  to  God,  and  mend  ; 
To  check  their  passions  and  to  walk  aright. 
To  rim  the  race,  and  fight  the  glorious  nght  7 
Nay  more— to  pray,  to  study,  to  improve. 
To  grow  in  goodness,  to  advance  in  love  7 

*♦  Oh !  babes  and  sucklings,  dull  of  heart  and  slow, 
Cam  grace  be  gradual  7 — Can  conversion  grow  7 
The  work  is  done  by  instantaneous  call ; 
Converts  at  once  are  made,  or  not  at  all ; 
Nothing  is  lefl  to  grow,  reform,  amend ; 
The  first  emotion  is  the  movement's  end : 
If  once  forgiven,  debt  can  be  no  more ; 
If  once  adopted,  will  the  heir  be  poor  7 
The  man  who  gains  the  twenty-thousand  prize, 
Does  he  by  little  and  by  little  rise  7 
There  can  no  fortune  for  the  soul  be  made, 
By  peddling  cares  and  savings  in  her  trade. 

♦♦Why  are  our  sins  forgiven 7 — Priests  reply, 
— *  Because  by  faith  on  mercy  we  rely ; 
Because,  believing,  we  repent  and  pray.* — 
Is  this  their  doctrine  7 — then  they  go  astray : 
We  *re  pardon*d  neither  for  belief  nor  deed, 
For  faith  nor  practice,  principle  nor  creed ; 
Nor  for  our  sorrow  for  our  former  sin. 
Nor  for  our  fears  when  better  thoughts  beffin; 
Nor  prayers  nor  penance  in  the  cause  avail. 
All  strong  remorse,  all  soft  contrition  fail ; — 
It  is  the  call  I  till  that  proclaims  us  free. 
In  darkness,  doubt,  and  bondage  we  must  be ; 
Till  that  assures  us,  we  *ve  in  vain  endured, 
And  all  is  over  when  we  ^re  once  assured. 

♦♦  This  is  conversion  i — First  there  comes  a  cry 
Which  utters,  ♦  Sinner,  thou  *rt  condemn'd  to  die ;' 
Then  the  struck  soul  to  every  aid  repairs. 
To  church  and  altar,  ministers  and  prayers ; 
In  vain  she  strives, — involved,  ingulPd  in  sin, 
She  looks  for  hell,  and  seems  already  in  : 
When  in  this  travail,  the  new  birth  comes  on, 
And  in  an  instant  every  pang  is  gone  ; 
The  mighty  work  is  done  without  our  pains, — 
Claim  but  a  part,  and  net  a  part  remains. 

♦♦  All  this  experience  tells  tlie  soul,  and  yet 
These  moral  men  their  pence  and  farthings  set 
Against  the  terrors  of  the  countless  debt : 


*  Whoever  hti  attended  to  the  boob  or  preaching  of  Iheee 
eoihiMiostic  people,  mast  have  obterved  rooch  of  this  kind  of 
abtord  and  f^ofish  application  or  acuptare  'hiitorr  :  it  weini  to 
them  ai  reaeooinff. 
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Biit  such  compoundere  when  they  come  to  jail. 
Will  find  that  virtues  never  serve  as  baiL 

*  So  much  to  duties :  now  to  leaning  look. 
Anil  sec  their  priesthood  piling  book  on  book ; 
Yea,  books  of  infidels,  we  *rc  told,  and  plays. 
Put  out  by  heathens  in  the  winkM-on  days ; 
Tlie  very  letters  are  of  crooked  kind. 
And  show  the  strange  pervcrsfeness  of  their  mind. 
Have  I  this  learning  ?  When  the  Lord  would  speak, 
I'hink  ye  he  needs  the  Latin  or  the  Greek  7 
And  lo  !  with  all  their  learning,  when  they  rise 
To  preach,  in  view  the  ready  sermon  lies ; 
Some  low-prized  stuff  they  purchased  at  the  stalls. 
And  more  like  Seneca^s  than  mine  or  Paul's : 
Children  of  bondage,  how  should  they  expUin 
The  spirit's  fireedom,  while  they  wear  a  chain  ? 
They  study  words,  for  meanings  grow  perplex'd. 
And  slowly  hunt  for  truth  from  text  to  text. 
Through  Greek  and  Hebrew: — we  the  meaning 

seek 
Of  that  within,  who  every  tongue  can  speak : 
This  all  can  witness ;  yet  the  more  I  know. 
The  more  a  meek  and  humble  mind  I  show. 

**  No ;  let  the  pope,  the  high  and  mighty  priest, 
Lord  to  the  poor,  and  servant  to  the  beast ; 
Let  bishops,  deans,  and  prebendaries  swell 
With  pride  and  fatness  till  their  hearts  rebel : 
I  'm  meek  and  modest — If  I  could  be  proud, 
This  crowded  meeting,  lo !  th'  amazing  crowd ! 
Your  mute  attention,  and  your  meek  respect, 
My  spirit's  fervourj  and  my  words'  effect, ' 
Might  stir  th'  unguarded  soul ;  and  oft  to  me 
The  tempter  spe&s,'whom  I  compel  to  flee ; 
He  goes  in  fear,  for  he  my  force  has  tried, — 
Such  is  my  power  I  but  can  you  call  it  pride  7 

•*  No,  fellow-pilgrims !  of  the  things  I've  shown 
I  might  be  proud,  were  they  indeed  my  own ! 
But  they  are  lent;  and  well  you  know  the  lource 
Of  all  that's  mine,  and  must  confide  of  course; 
Mine !  no,  I  err ;  H  is  but  consign'd  to  me. 
And  I  am  nought  but  steward  and  trustee." 


Far  other  doctrines  yon  Arminian  speaks : 
"Seek  grace,"  he  cries,  "for  he  shall  find  who 

seeks." 
This  is  the  ancient  stock  by  Wesley  led ; 
They  the  pure  body,  be  the  reverend  head : 
All  innovation  they  with  dread  decline. 
Their  John  the  elder,  was  the  John  divine. 
Hence,  still  their  moving  prayer,  the  melting  hymn. 
The  varied  accent,  and  the  active  limb ; 
Hence  that  implicit  fiiith  in  SaUn's  might. 
And  Uieir  own  matchless  prowess  in  the  fiigfat 
In  every  act  tliey  see  that  lurking  foe. 
Let  loose  awhile  about  the  world  to  ^ ; 
A  dragon  flying  round  the  earth,  to  kill 
The  heavenly  hope,  and  prompt  the  carnal  will ; 
Whom  sainted  knights  attack  in  sinners'  cause, 
And  force  the  wounded  victim  from  his  paws ; 
Who  but  for  them  would  man's  whole  race  subdue. 
For  not  a  hireling  will  the  foe  pursue. 

"  Show  me  one  churchman  who  will  rise  and  pray 
Through  half  tlie  night,  though  lab'ring  all  the  day. 
Always  abounding — show  me  him,  I  say  :"— 


Thus  cries  the  preacher,  and  he  adds,  "  their  sheep 

Satan  devours  at  leisure  as  they  sleep. 

Not  so  with  us ;  tve  drive  him  fi-om  the  fold. 

For  ever  barking  and  for  ever  bold : 

While  they  securely  slumber,  all  his  schemes 

Take  fiill  effect, — the  devil  never  dreams : 

Watchfiil  and  changefijl  through  the  world  he  goes, 

And  few  can  trace  this  deadliest  of  their  foes; 

But  I  detect,  and  at  his  work  surprise 

The  subtle  serpent  under  all  disguise. 

"  Thus  to  man's  soul  the  foe  of  souls  will  speak, 
— *■  A  saint  elect,  you  can  have  nought  to  seek ; 
Why  all  this  labour  in  so  plain  a  case. 
Such  care  to  run,  when  certain  of  the  race  7' 
All  this  he  urges  to  the  carnal  will. 
He  knows  you're  slothful,  and  would  have  you 

still: 
Be  this  your  answer, — *  Satan,  I  will  keep 

*  Still  on  th9  watch  till  you  are  laid  asleep.' 
Thus  too  the  Christian's  progress  he  '11  retard  : — 

*  The  gates  of  mercy  are  for  ever  barr'd ;  ' 
And  that  with  boHs  so  driven  and  so  stout, 

T69  thousand  workmen  cannot  wrench  them  out.* 
To  this  deceit  you  have  but  one  rcply^ — 
Give  to  tho  father  of  all  lies,  the  lie. 

"  A  sister's  weakness  he  'II  by  fits  surprise. 
His  her  wild  laughter,  his  her  piteous  cries ; 
And  should  a  pastor  at  her  side  attend. 
He  '11  use  her  organs  to  abuse  her  friend : 
These  are  possessions — unbelieving  wits 
Impute  them  all  to  nature  :  *  They  're  her  fits, 

*  Caused  by  commotions  in  the  nerves  and  brains;'— > 
Vain  talk !  but  they  '11  be  fitted  for  their  pains. 

"  These  are  in  part  the  ills  the  foe  has  wrought. 
And  these  the  churchman  thinks  not  worth  hia 

thought ; 
They  bid  the  troubled  try  for  peace  and  rest. 
Compose  their  minds,  and  be  no  more  distress'd ; 
As  well  might  they  command  the  passive  shore 
To  keep  secure,  and  be  o'erflow'd  no  more ; 
To  the  wrong  subject  is  their  skill  applied, — 
To  act  like  workmen,  tliey  should  stem  the  tide. 

"These  are  the  church-physicians ;  they  are  paic* 
With  noble  fees  for  their  advice  and  aid  ; 
Yet  know  they  not  the  inward  pulse  to  foel. 
To  ease  the  anguish,  or  the  wound  to  heaL 
With  the  sick  sinner,  thus  their  work  begins, 

*  Do  you  repent  you  of  your  former  sins  7 
Will  you  amend  if  you  revive  and  live  7 
And,  pardon  seeking,  will  you  pardon  give  7 
Have  you  belief  in  what  your  Lord  has  done. 
And  are  you  thankful  7 — all  b  well,  my  son.' 

"  A  way  far  different  ours — we  thus  surprise 
A  soul  with  questions,  and  demand  replies ; 

"  *  How  dropp'd  you  first,'  I  ask,  *  the  legal  yoke  7 
What  the  first  word  the  living  Witness  spoke  7 
Perceived  you  thunders  roar  and  lightnings  sliiue. 
And  tempests  gathering  ere  the  birth  divine ! 
Did  fire,  and  storm,  and  earthquake  all  appear 
Before  that  still  small  voice.  What  do$t  thou  here  7 
Hast  thou  by  day  and  night,  and  soon  and  late. 
Waited  and  watch'd  before  Admission-gate ; 
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And  so  a  pilgrim  and  a  soldier  passM 
1  o  Sion*3  hill  through  battle  and  through  blast  ? 
Then  in  thy  way  didyt  thou  thy  foe  attack, 
And  niadest  thou  proud  ApoUyon  turn  his  back  ?' 

**  Heart-searching  things  are  these,  and  shake 
the  mind. 
Yea,  like  the  rustling  of  a  mighty  wind. 

"  Thus  would  I  ask  :— *  Nay,  lot  me  question  now, 
How  sink  my  sayings  in  your  bosom  7  how  7 
Feci  you  a  quickening  7  drops  the  subject  deep  7 
Stopid  and  stony,  no  ?  you  *re  all  asleep ; 
Listless  and  lazy,  waiting  for  a  close, 
As  if  at  church — Do  I  allow  repose  7 
Am  I  a  legal  minister  7  do  I 
Witii  form  or  nibrick,  rale  or  rite  comply  7 
Then  whence  this  quiet,  tell  me,  I  beseech  7 
One  might  believe  you  heard  your  rector  preach, 
Or  bis  assistant  dreamer : — Oh  !  return, 
Ye  times  of  burning,  when  the  heart  would  bum ! 
Now  hearts  are  ice,  and  you,  my  freezing  fold. 
Have  spirits  sunk  and  sad,  and  bosoms  stony  cold.* 

**  Oh !  now  again  for  those  prevailing  powers. 
Which  once  began  this  mighty  work  of  ours ; 
When  the  wide  field,  God*s  temple,  was  the  place. 
And  birds  flew  by  to  catch  a  breath  of  grace ; 
When  *mxd  his  timid  friends  and  threatening  foes, 
Our  zealous  chief  like  Paul  at  Athens  rose: 
When  with  infernal  spite  and  knotty  clubs,/ 
The  ill-one  armM  his  scoundrels  and  his  scrubs ; 
And  there  were  flying  all  around  the  spot 
Brands  at  the  preacher,  but  they  touchM  him  not ; 
Stakes  brought  to  smite  him,  threatenM  in  his  cause, 
And  tongues,  attuned  to  curses,  roar'd  applause ; 
Louder  and  louder  grew  his  awful  tones. 
Sobbings  and  sighs  were  heard,  and  rueful  groans ; 
Soft  women  fainted,  prouder  man  expressed 
Wonder  and  wo,  and  butchers  smote  the  breast ; 
Kyes  wept,  ears  tingled ;  stlflTening  on  each  head, 
The  hair  drew  bacl^  and  Satan  howlM  and  fled. 

**  In  that  soil  season  when  the  gentle  breeze 
Riws  all  round,  and  swells  bv  slow  degrees ; 
Till  tempests  gather,  when*  through  all  the  sky 
The  thunders  rattle,  and  the  lightnings  fly ; 
When  rain  in  torrents  wood  and  vde  deform. 
And  all  is  horror,  hurricane,  and  storm : 

"  So,  when  the  preacher  in  that  glorious  time. 
Than  clouds  more  melting,  more  than  storm  sub" 

lime, 
DroppM  the  new  word,  there  came  a  charm  around ; 
Tremors  and  terrors  rose  upon  the  sound ; 
The  stubborn  spirits  by  his  force  he  broke. 
As  the  forkM  lightnincr  rives  the  knotted  oak : 
Fear,  hope,  dismay,  all  signs  of  shame  or  grace, 
Chain'd  every  foot,  or  featured  every  face  ; 
Then  took  his  sacred  trump  a  louder  swell. 
And  now  they  groanM,  they  sicken*d  and  they  fell ; 
Again  he  sounded,  and  we  heard  the  cry 
Of  the  word-wounded,  as  about  to  die ; 
Further  and  further  spread  the  conquering  word. 
As  loud  he  cried,-—*  the  battle  of  the  Lord  !' 
Ev'n  those  apart  who  were  the  sound  denied, 
Fell  down  instinctive,  and  in  spirit  died. 
Nor  staid  yc  yet — his  eye*  his  frown,  his  speech. 
His  very  gesture  had  a  power  to  teach ; 


With  outstretchM  arms,  strong  voice,  and  piercing 

call. 
He  won  the  field,  and  made  the  Dagons  fall ; 
And  thus  in  triumph  took  his  gk>rious  way. 
Through  scenes  of  horror,  terror,  and  dismay." 


LETTER  V. 


ELECTIONS. 


Ssr  f  hen  which  daw  to  rraater  fuUr  itoop. 
The  sreat  in  promiM,  or  the  poor  in  hope  1 

Be  brave,  for  four  leatMr  ie  brave,  and  vowi  reTormation ;  there 
■hall  be  in  England  aoTen  halfpenny  loavea  aold  for  a  penoj: 
and  the  three-hooped  pot  shall  have  ten  hoopi.  1  will  make 
it  felon  J  to  drink  small  beer :  all  shall  eat  and  drink  on  mf 
score,  and  I  will  apparel  them  all  in  one  liverr,  that  they  may 
agree  like  brothers ;  and  they  shall  all  worship  me  as  their 
lord. 

8UAKt3P£AR£*S  Hmry  F/. 


The  Evils  of  the  Contest,  and  how  in  part  to  be 
avoided — ^The  Miseries  endured  by  a  Friend  of 
the  Candidate — ^The  various  Liberties  taken  with 
him,  who  has  no  personal  interest  m  the  Success 
— The  unreasonable  Expectations  of  Voters — 
The  censures  of  the  opposing  Party — ^The  Vices 
as  well  as  Follies  shown  in  such  Time  of  Con- 
test—  Flans  and  Cunning  of  Electors  —  Evils 
which  remain  afler  the  Decision,  opposed  in  vain 
by  the  eflbrts  of  the  Friendly,  and  of  the  Suc- 
cessful ;  among  whom  is  the  Mayor — Story  of 
his  Advancement  till  he  was  raised  to  the  Gro- 
vernment  of  the  Borough  —  These  Evils  not 
to  be  placed  in  Balance  with  the  Liberty  of  the 
People,  but  are  yet  Subjects  of  just  Complaint 


Yks,  our  Election  'g  past,  and  wo  've  been  free. 
Somewhat  as  roadmen  without  keepers  be ; 
And  such  desire  of  freedom  has  been  shown. 
That  both  the  parties  wishM  her  all  their  own : 
All  our  free  smiths  and  cobblers  in  the  town 
Were  loth  to  lay  such  pleasant  freedom  down ; 
To  put  the  bluageon  and  cockade  aside, 
And  let  us  pass  imhurt  and  undefied. 

True !  you  mi^ht  then  vour  party's  sign  produce, 
And  so  escape  with  only  half  the  abuse ; 
With  half  the  danger  as  you  walked  along. 
With  rage  and  th^atening  but  from  half  the  throng : 
This  yon  might  do,  and  not  your  fortune  mend, 
For  where  you  lost  a  foe,  you  gain*d  a  friend : 
And  to  distress  you,  vex  you,  and  expose, 
Election-friends  are  worse  than  any  foes ; 
The  party-curse  is  with  the  canvass  past. 
But  party.fHendship,  for  your  grief,  will  lasL 

Friends  of  all  kinds,  the  civil  and  the  rude. 
Who  humbly  wisli,  or  boldly  dare  to  intrude , 
These  beg  or  take  a  liberty  to  come 
(Friends  should  be  free,}  and  make  your  iioo«»*> 

their  home; 
They  know  that  warmly  you  their  cause  espouse. 
And  como  to  make  their  boastings  and  their  bows 
You  scorn  their  manners,  you  their  words  mistrust, 
But  you  must  hear  them,  and  they  know  you  must 


m 
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One  plainly  sees  a  friendship  firm  and  true, 
Between  the  noble  candidate  and  you ; 
So  humbly  begs  (and  states  at  \arge  tlie  case,) 
»»  You  'U  think  of  M>by  and  the  litUe  place." 

Stifling  his  shame  by  drink,  a  wretch  \^11  come. 
And  prate  your  wife  and  daughter  from  tlie  room : 
In  pain  you  hear  him,  and  at  heart  despise. 
Yet  with  heroic  mind  your  pangs  disguise ! 
And  still  in  patience  to  the  sot  attena. 
To  show  what  man  can  bear  to  serve  a  friend. 

One  enters  hungry — not  to  be  denied. 
And  takes  his  place  and  jokes — **  We  're  of  a  side*" 
Yet  worse,  the  proser  who,  upon  the  strength 
Of  his  one  vote,  has  talcs  of  threfe  hours*  length; 
This  sorry  rogue  you  hear,  yet  with  surprise 
Start  at  his  oaths,  and  sicken  at  his  lies. 

Then  comes  there  one,  and  tells  in  iriendly  way, 
What  the  opponents  in  their  anger  say  j 
All  that  through  life  has  vex*d  you,  all  abuse. 
Will  this  kind  friend  in  pure  regard  produce ; 
And  having  through  your  own  offences  run, 
Adds  (as  appendage)  what  your  friends  have  done. 

Has  any  female  cousin  made  a  trip 
To  Gretna-Green,  or  more  vexatious  slip  7 
Has  your  wife**  brother,  or  your  unclc*8  son 
Done  aught  amiss,  or  is  he  thought  t*  have  done  7 
Is  there  of  nk  your  kindred  some  who  lack 
Vbion  direct,  or  have  a  gibbous  back  7 
From  your  unlucky  rmme  may  quips  and  nuns 
Be  made  by  these  upbraiding  Goths  and  Huns  7 
To  some  great  public  character  have  you 
Assign*d  the  fame  to  worth  and  talents  due. 
Proud  of  your  praise  ? — In  this,  in  any  ca»e, 
Where  the  brute-spirit  may  affix  disgrace. 
These  friends  will  smiling  bring  it,  and  the  while 
You  silent  sit,  and  practise  for  a  smile. 

Vain  of  their  power,  and  of  their  value  sure, 
They  nearly  guess  the  tortures  you  endure ; 
Nor  spare  one  pang — for  they  perceive  your  heart 
Goes  with  the  cause ;  you  *d  die  before  you  *d  start ; 
Do  what  they  may,  they  *re  sure  you  *11  not  oflTend 
Men  who  have  pledged  their  honours  to  your  friend. 

Those  friends  indeed,  who  start  as  in  a  race. 
May  love  the  sport,  and  laugh  at  this  disgracej 
They  have  in  view  the  glory  and  the  prize. 
Nor  heed  the  dirty  steps  by  which  they  rise : 
But  we  their  poor  associates  lose  the  fame. 
Though  more  than  partners  in  the  toil  and  shame. 

Were  this  the  whole ;  and  did  the  time  produce 
But  shame  and  toil,  but  riot  and  abuse ; 
We  might  be  then  from  serious  griefs  exen>pt, 
And  view  the  whole  with  pity  and  contempt 
Alas !  but  here  the  vilest  passions  rule ; 
It  is  Scduction*8,  is  Temptation*s  school ; 
Where  vices  mingle  in  the  oddest  ways, 
The  grossest  slander  and  the  dirtiest  praise  : 
Flattery  enough  to  make  the  vainest  sick. 
And  clumsy  stratagem,  and  scoundrel  trick ; 
Nay  more,  your  anger  and  contempt  to  cause, 
These,  while  they  fish  for  profit,  claim  applause ; 
Bribed,  bought,  and  bound,  they  banish  shame  and 

fear; 
T<^  f  oa  they  *re  itaunch,  and  have  a  soul  sincere ; 


Then  talk  of  honour,  and  if  doubt  *8  expressed. 
Show  where  it  lies,  and  smite  upon  the  breast. 

Among  these  worthies,  some  at  first  declare 
For  whom  they  vote ;  he  then  has  most  to  spare ; 
Others  hang  off— when  coming  to  the  post 
Is  spurring  time,  and  then  he  'll  spare  the  most : 
While  some  demurring,  wait,  and  find  at  lost 
The  bidding  languish,  and  the  market  pas8*d ; 
The%  will  affect  all  bribery  to  condemn. 
And  be  it  Satan  laughs,  he  laughs  at  them. 

Some  too  are  pious — One  desired  the  Lord 
To  teach  him  where  **  to  drop  his  little  word ; 
To  lend  his  vote,  where  it  will  profit  best ; 
Promotion  came  not  from  the  east  or  west ; 
But  as  their  freedom  bad  promoted  some. 
He  should  be  glad  to  know  which  way  H  wocJd 

come. 
It  was  a  naughty  world,  and  where  to  aell 
His  precious  charge,  was  more  than  he  ooold  telL** 

**  But  you  succeeded  ?** — true,  at  mighty  cost. 
And  our  good  friend,  I  fear,  will  think  he  *8  lost : 
Inns,  borates,  chaises,  dinners,  balls,  and  notes ; 
What  fiird  their  purses,  and  what  drcnch'd  their 

throats ; 
The  private  pension,  and  indulgent  lease, — 
Have  all  been  granted  to  these  friends  who  fleece ; 
Friends  who  will  hang  like  burs  upon  his  coat. 
And  boundless  judge  the  value  of  a  vote. 

And  though  the  terrors  of  the  time  be  pas8*d. 
There  still  remain  the  scatterings  of  the  blast; 
The  boughs  are  parted  that  entwined  before. 
And  ancient  harmony  exists  no  more ; 
The  gusts  of  wrath  our  peaceful  seats  deform. 
And  sadly  flows  the  sighing  of  the  storm  : 
Those  who  have  gain*d  are  sorry  for  the  gloom. 
But  they  who  lost,  unwilling  peace  should  come ; 
There  open  envy,  here  suppressed  delight. 
Yet  live  till  time  shall  better  thoughts  excite, 
And  so  prepare  us,  by  a  six-years*  truce. 
Again  for  riot,  insult,  and  abuse. 

Our  v^orthy  mayor,  on  the  victorious  part. 
Cries  out  for  peace,  and  criea  with  all  hia  heart ; 
He,  civil  creature !  ever  does  his  best. 
To  banifth  wrath  from  every  voter's  breast ; 
**  For  where,**  Siiys  he,  with  reason  strong  and  plain, 
*♦  Where  is  the  profit  ?  what  will  anger  gain  7" 
His  short  stout  person  he  is  wont  to  brace 
In  good  brown  broad-doth,  edged  with  two-iQcb 

lace. 
When  in  his  scat ;  and  still  the'coat  seems  new. 
Preserved  by  common  use  of  seaman's  blue. 

He  was  a  fisher  from  his  earliest  day. 
And  placed  his  nets  within  the  Borough's  bay; 
Where  by  his  skates,  his  herrings,  and  his  soles, 
He  Mvcd,  nor  dream'd  of  corporation-doles ;  • 


*  I  am  inibrmed  that  tome  explanation  ia  h«rp  n«H:««Bar7, 
(hoarh  I  am  ifnorant  for  what  chat  of  mf  readrrs  it  can  ba  ra- 
quired.  Some  corrntrate  bodies  have  actual  pmpiertr,  aa  ap> 
pen r«  hjr  their  reoeivins  rent*;  ood  thefohtnin  money  on  tM 
HdmtMion  of  mnmbera  into  their  aocietjr :  thii  U>eir  may  law 
r*illr  ahare  perhapa.  Then>  are.  moreover,  other  doles,  of  atiP 
erraior  vnlue.  of  which  it  i«  not  m)ce«aarr  Tor  me  to  explain  tlia 
nature,  or  tu  ir.quire  into  ibc  legality. 
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Bat  toilinjif  saved,  and  saving,  never  ceased 

Till  he  had  Iwx'd  up  twelve  score  pounds  at  least : 

He  knew  not  money's  power,  but  judged  it  best 

Safe  in  Jiis  trunk  to  let  his  treasure  rest ; 

Yet  to  a  friend  compluinM  :  "Sad  charge,  to  keep 

So  many  pounds,  and  then  I  cannot  sleep :" 

"  Then  put  it  out,"  reolied  the  friend :— "  What ! 

give 
My  money  up  ?  why  then  I  could  not  live.** 
••  Nay,  but  for  interest  place  it  in  his  hands, 
WhoMl  give  you  mortgage  on  his  house  or  lands." 
•*  Oh  but,'*  said  Daniel,  **  that 's  a  dangerous  plan ; 
He  may  be  robbM  like  any  other  man  :'* 
"  Still  he  is  bound,  and  you  may  be  at  rest, 
More  safe  the  money  thun  within  your  ch^t ; 
And  you'll  receive,  &om  all  deductions  clear, 
Five  pounds  for  every  hundred,  every  vear." 
"  What  good  in  that  ?"  quoth  Daniel, "  for 't  is  phiin, 
If  part  I  take,  there  can  but  part  remain  :** 
"  What!  you,  my  friend,  so  skill'd  in  gainful  things, 
Have  you  to  learn  what  interest  money  brings  ?'* 
••  Not  so,"  said  Dani^,  »*  perfectly  I  know, 
He  *s  the  most  interest  who  has  most  to  show." 
**  True !  and  he'll  show  the  more,  the  more  be  lends; 
Thus  he  his  weight  and  consequence  extends ; 
For  tJiey  who  borrow  must  restore  each  sum, 
And  pay  for  use — ^What,  Daniel,  art  thou  dumb  ?** 
For  much  amazed  was  that  good  man — ^  Indeed,!" 
Said  be  with  glacid'mng  eye,  **  will  money  breed  7 
How  have  I  Hved !  I  grieve,  with  all  my  heart, 
For  ray  late  knowledge  in  this  precious  art : — 
Five  pounds  for  every  hundred  will  he  give  7 
And  then  the  hundred  7 — I  begin  to  live.'* 
So  lie  began,  and  other  means  he  found. 
As  he  went  on,  to  multiply  a  pound : 
Tliough  blind  so  l<nig  to  interest,  all  allow 
Tliat  no  man  better  understands  it  now : 
Him  in  our  body-corporate  we  chose. 
And  once  among  us,  he  above  us  rose ; 
Stepping  from  post  to  post,  he  reach*d  the  chair, 
And  there  he  now  reposes — ^that  *s  the  mayor. 

But 't  is  not  he,  H  is  not  the  kinder  few, 
The  mild,  the  good,  who  can  oar  peace  renew ; 
A  peevish  hamoor  swells  in  every  eye. 
The  warm  are  angry,  and  the  cool  are  shy ; 
There  is  no  mure  the  social  board  at  whist. 
The  good  old  partners  are  with  scorn  dismissM ; 
No  more  with  dog  and  lantern  comes  the  maid. 
To  guide  the  mistress  when  the  rul^ber  *■  play'd ; 
Sad  shifts  are  made  lest  ribands  blue  and  green 
Should  at  one  table,  at  one  time  be  seen : 
On  care  and  merit  none  will  now  rely, 
*T  is  purty  sells,  what  party-friends  mart  bay  t 
The  warmest  burgess  wears  a  bodger's  coat. 
And  fashion  gains  less  interest  than  a  vote ; 
Uncheck'd  |he  vintner  still  his  poison  vends. 
For  hi  too  votes,  and  can  command  his  friendSi^ 

But  this  admitted ;  be  it  still  agreed, 
7*hese  ill  effects  from  noble  cause  proceed ; 
7*boagh  like  some  vile  excrescences  they  be, 
The  tree  they  spring  from  is  a  sacred  tree. 
And  its  true  produce,  strength  and  liberty. 

Tet  if  we  could  th'  attendant  ills  suppress. 
If  we  ooold  make  the  sum  of  mischief  less ; 


If  we  could  warm  and  angry  men  persuade 
No  more  man's  common  comforts  to  invade; 
And  thot  old  ease  and  harmony  re-seat 
In  all  our  meetings,  so  in  joy  to  meet ; 
Much  would  of  glory  to  the  Muse  ensue, 
And  our  good  Vicar  would  have  less  to  do. 


LETTER  VI. 


PROFESSIOXS— LAW. 

QoM  \etn  mn  morHm* 
VaiMi  profleiont  1 

HORACE. 

Va !  niiero  mihi,  mea  nunc  facinora 
Aperiunlur,  dam  que  iperavi  fun;. 

MANIUUS. 


Trades  and  Professions  of  every  Kind  to  be  foand 
in  the  Borough — Its  Seamen,  and  Soldiers- 
Law,  the  Danger  of  the  Subject — Coddrington*a 
Offence — Attorneys  increased;  their  splendid 
Appearance,  how  supported — Some  worthy  Ex- 
ceptions— Spirit  of  Litigation,  how  stirred  up— 
A  Boy  nrtirled  as  a  Clerk  ;  his  Ideas — How  this 
Profossion  perverts  the  Judgment — Actions  ap. 

<  pear  through  this  Medium  in  a  false  Light— > 
Success  from  honest  Application — Archer,  a 
worthy  Character — Swallow,  a  Character  of  dif- 
ferent Kind — His  Origin,  Progress,  Success,  etc 


"TmAnM  and  Professions'* — these  are  tbemei 
the  Muse, 
I^fl  to  her  freedom,  would  forbear  to  choose ; 
But  to  our  Borough  they  m  truth  belong. 
And  we,  perforce,  must  take  them  in  our  song. 

Be  it  then  known  that  we  can  boast  of  these 
In  all  denominations,  ranks,  degrees  ; 
All  wliom  our  numerous  wants  through  life  supply, 
Who  soothe  us  sick,  attend  us  w^en  we  di^ 
Or  for  the  dead  their  various  talents  try. 
Then  have  we  those  who  live  by  secret  arts, 
By  hunzting  fortunes,  and  by  stealing  hearts ; 
Or  who  by  nobler  means  themselves  advance ; 
Or  who  subsist  by  charity  and  chance* 

Say,  of  our  native  heroes  shall  I  boast. 
Bom  in  our  streets,  to  thunder  on  our  coast. 
Our  Borough.seamen  7    Could  t])e  timid  Muse 
More  patriot>ardour  iq.  their  breasts  infuse ; 
Or  could  she  paint  their  merit  or  their  skill, 
She  wants  not  love,  alacrity,  or  will ; 
But  needless  all,  that  ardour  is  their  own. 
And  for  their  deeds,  themselves  have  made  them 
known. 

Soldiers  in  arms !  Defenders  of  our  soil !  , 
Who  from  destruction  save  us ;  who  from  spoil 
Protect  the  sons  of  peace,  who  traffic,  or  who  toil , 
Would  I  could  duly  praise  you ;  that  each  deed 
Your  foes  might  honour,  and  your  friends  migh* 

read: 
This  too  is  needless ;  you've  imprinted  well 
Your  powers,  and  told  what  I  should  feebly  tell. 
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Beside,  a  Muse  like  mine,  to  satire  prone. 
Would  fail  in  themes  where  there  is  praise  alone. 
— Law  shall  I  dng,  or  what  to  Law  belongs  ? 
Alas !  there  maj  be  danger  in  such  songs ; 
A  foolish  rhyme,  H  is  said,  a  triHing  thing, 
'Vhe  law  found  treason,  for  it  touched  tlie  king. 
But  kings  have  mercy,  in  these  happy  times, 
Or  surely  one  had  sufier*d  for  his  rhymes ; 
Our  glorious  Edwards  and  our  Henrys  bold, 
So  touched,  had  kept  the  reprobate  in  hold  ; 
But  he  escaped, — ^nor  fear,  thank  Heav*ii,  nave  I, 
Who  love  my  king,  for  such  offence  to  die. 
But  I  am  taught  Qie  danger  would  be  mach, 
If  these  poor  lines  should  one  attorney  touch — 
(One  of  those  limb$  of  law  who  ^re  always  here ; 
The  heads  come  down  to  guide  them  twice  &  year.) 
I  might  not  swing  indeed,  but  he  in  sport 
Would  whip  a  rhymer  on  from  court  to  court ; 
Stop  him  in  each,  and  make  him  pay  for  all 
The  long  proceedings  in  that  dreaded  Hall : — 
Then  let  my  numbers  flow  discreetly  on, 
Wam'd  by  the  &te  of  luckless  Coddrington,* 
Lest  some  attorney  (pardon  mt  the  name) 
Should  wound  a  poor  $olicUor  for  fame. 

One  man  of  law  in  George  the  Second*s  reign 
Was  all  our  frugal  fathers  would  maintain  ; 
He  too  was  kep^  for  forms ;  a  man  of  peace, 
To  frame  a  contract,  or  to  draw  a  lease : 
He  had  a  cleVk,  with  whom  ho  used  to  write 
All  the  day  long,  with  whom  he  drank  at  night ; 
Spare  Wqm  his  visage,  moderate  his  bill, 
And  he  so  kind,  men  doubted  of  his  skilL 

Who  thinks  of  this,  with  some  amazement  sees. 
For  one  so  poor,  three  flourishing  at  ease ; 
Nay,  one  in  splendour ! — see  that  mansion  tall. 
That  lofly  door,  the  far-resounding  hall ; 
Wcll.furnish*d  rooms,  plate  shiping  on  the  board. 
Gay  liveried  lads,  and  cellar  proudly  stored  : 
Then  say  how  comes  it  that  such  ^rtunes  crown 
These  sons  of  strife,  these  terrors  of  the  town  7 

Lo !  that  small  <^ce !  there  th*  incautious  guest 
Goes  blifidfbld  in,  and  that  maintains  the  rest ; 
There  in  jus  web,  th*  observant  spider  lies, 
And  peers  about  for  fat  intruding  flies ; 
Doubtful  at  first,  he  hears  the  distant  hum. 
And  feds  them  fluttVing  as  they  nearer  come ; 
They  buzz  and  blink,  and  doubtfully  they  tread 
On  the  strong  birdlime  of  the  utmost  thread ; 
But  when  they  *re  once  entangled  by  the  gin. 
With  what  an  eager  clasp  he  draws  them  in ! 
Nor  shall  tliey  *scape,  till  afler  long  delay, 
And  all  that  sweetens  life  is  drawn  away. 

**  Nay,  this,"  you  cry,  **  is  oommon-plaoe,  the  tale 
Of  petty  tradesmen  o*er  their  evening-ale ; 
Inhere  are  who,  living  by  the  legal  pen. 
Are  bold  in  honour—*  honourable  men.* " 

Doubtless — there  are  who  hold  manorial  courts. 
Or  whom  the  trust  of  powerful  friends  supports ; 
Or  who,  by  labouring  through  a  length  of  time. 
Have  pick*d  their  way,  unsullied  by  a  crime. 
These  are  the  few — in  this,  in  every  place. 
Fix  the  litigious  rupture^tirring  race ; 

*Tiie  Mccouot  ofCoddrinfrtuo  oceora  io  "  TkeMirr»mr  for 
M«Mi*t^*Us :"  be  vufTered  io  UMi-reuca  of  Ricbanl  HI  1 


Who  to  contention  as  to  trade  are  led. 

To  whom  dispute  and  strife  are  bliss  and  bread. 

There  is  a  doubtful  pauper,  and  we  think 
'T  is  not  with  us  to  rive  him  meat  and  drink ; 
There  is  a  child,  and  *t  is  not  mighty  clear 
Whether  the  mother  lived  with  us  a  year : 
A  road  *s  indicted,  and  our  seniors  doubt 
If  in  our  proper  boundary  or  without : 
But  what  says  our  attorney  ?  He  our  friend 
Tells  us  *t  is  just  and  manly  to  contend. 
♦ 

••  What  I  to  a  neighbouring  parish  yield  joar 
cause. 
While  you  have  money,  and  the  nation  laws  7 
What !  lose  without  a  trial,  that  which  tried. 
May — nay  it  must — ^be  given  on  our  side  ? 
All  men  of  spirit  would  contend  ;  such  men 
Than  lose  a  pound  would  rather  hazard  ten. 
What,  be  imposed  on  7  No !  a  British  soul 
Despises  imposition,  hates  control ; 
The  law  is  open  ;  let  them,  if  they  dare. 
Support  tlieir  cause ;  the  Borough  need  not  spore  : 
All  I  advise  is  vigour  and  good^will  r 
la  it  agreed  then  7— Shall  I  file  a  bill  7** 

The  trader,  grazier,  merchant,  priest  and  all. 
Whose  sons  aspiring,  to  professions  call. 
Choose  from  their  lads  some  bold  and  subtle  boy. 
And  judge  him  fitted  for  this  grave  employ  : 
Him  a  keen  old  practitioner  admits. 
To  write  five  years  and  exercise  bis  wits  : 
The  youth  has  heard — it  is  in  fact  his  creed — 
Mankind  dispute,  that  lawyers  may  be  fecM  : 
Jails,  bailiflfs,  writs,  all  terms  and  threats  of  law. 
Grow  now  familiar  as  once  top  and  taw  ;  • 

Rage,  hatred,  fear,  the  mind*s  severer  ills. 
All  bring  employment,  all  augment  his  bills  : 
As  feels  the  surgeon  for  the  mangled  limb. 
The  mangled  mind  is  but  a  job  for  him  ; 
Thus  taught  to  think,  these  legal  reasoners  draw 
Morals  and  maxims  from  their  views  of  law ; 
They  cease  to  judge  by  precepts  taught  in  schoolsi 
By  man*s  plain  sense,  or  by  religious  rules ; 
No !  nor  by  law  itself^  in  truth  discerned. 
But  as  its  statutes  may  be  warpM  and  turnM  : 
How  they  should  judge  of  man,  his  word  and  deed. 
They  in  their  books  and  not  their  bosoms  read  : 
Of  some  good  act  you  speak  with  just  applause, 
**  No  I  no !"  says  he,  **  *t  would  be  a  losing  cause  :*• 
Bl.ime  you  some  tyrant's  deed? — he  answers  ••  Nay, 
He  *11  get  a  verdict ;  heed  you  what  you  say." 
Thus  to  conclusions  from  exaitiplcs  led. 
The  heart  resigns  all  judgment  to  the  head ; 
Law,  law  alone  for  ever  kept  in  view. 
His  measures  guides,  and  rules  his  conscience  too ; 
Of  ten  commandments,  he  confcHses  three 
Are  yet  in  force,  and  tells  you  which  they  be. 
As  law  instructs  him,  thus :  **  Your  ncighboor't 

wife 
You  mui(t  not  take,  his  chattels,  nor  his  life ; 
Break  these  decrees,  for  dama^je  you  must  pay  ; 
These  you  must  reverence,  and  the  rest — you  may." 

Law  was  designed  to  keep  a  stite  in  peace ; 
To  punish  robbery,  that  wrong  might  cease ; 
To  be  impregnable ;  a  constant  fort, 
TqT  which  th6  weak  and  injured  might  resort : 
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But  these  perverted  minds  its  force  employ, 
Not  to  protect  mankind,  but  to  annoy ; 
And  long^  at  ammunition  can  be  found, 
lt»  Iightnin|r  flashes  and  its  thunders  sound. 

Or  law  with  lawyers  is  on  ample  still, 
Wrought  by  the  passions*  iieat  with  chymic  skill: 
While  the  fire  burns,  the  gains  are  quickly  made, 
And  freely  flow  the  profits  of  the  trade ; 
Nay,  when  the  fierceness  fails,  these  artists  blow 
The  dying  fire,  and  make  the  embers  glow. 
As  long  as  they  can  make  the  smaller  profits  flow ; 
At  length  the  process  of  itself  will  stop. 
When  they  perceive  they  Ve  drawn  out  every  drop. 

Yet  I  repeat,  there  are,  who  nobly  strive 
To  keep  the  sense  of  moral  worth  juive  ; 
Men  who  would  starve,  ere  meanly  deign  to  live 
On  what  deception  and  chicanVy  give. 
And  these  at  length  succeed ;  they  nave  their  strife, 
rhoir  apprehensions,  stops,  and  rubs  in  life ; 
But  honour,  application,  care  and  skill. 
Shall  bend  opposing  fortune  to  their  will. 

Of  such  is  Archer,  he  who  keeps  in  awe 
Contending  parties  by  bis  threats  of  law : 
He,  roughly  honest,  has  been  long  a  guide 
In  Borough-business,  on  the  conquermg  side  ; 
And  seen  so  much  of  both  sides,  and  so  long. 
He  thinks  the  bias  of  man's  mind  goes  wrong : 
Thus,  though  he 's  friendly,  he  is  still  severe, 
Surly  though  kind,  suspiciously  sincere : 
So  much  he 's  seen  of  baseness  in  the  mind. 
That,  while  a  friend  to  man,  he  scorns  mankind : 
He  knows  the  human  heart,  and  sccsVith  dread. 
By  slight  temptation,  how  the  strong  are  led ; 
He  knows  how  interest  can  asunder  rend 
The  bond  of  parent,  master,  guardian,  friend. 
To  form  a  new  and  a  degrading  tie 
*Twixt  needy  vice  and  tempting  villany. 
Sound  in  himself^  yet  when  such  flaws  appear, 
He  doubts  of  all,  and  learns  that  self  to  fear: 
For  where  so  dark  the  moral  view  is  grown, 
A  timid  conscience  trembles  for  her  own ; 
The  pitchy  taint  of  general  vice  is  such 
As  daubs  the  fancy,  and  you  dread  the  touch. 

Far  unlike  him  was  one  in  former  times. 
Famed  for  the  ^poil  he  gathered  by  his  crimes ; 
Who,  while  his  brethren  nibbling  held  their  prey, 
He  like  an  eagle  seized  aod  bore  the  whole  away. 

Swallow,  a  poor  attorney,  brought  his  boy 
Up  at  his  desk,  and  gave  him  his  employ  ; 
He  would  have  bound  him  to  an  honest  trade, 
Could  preparations  have  been  duly  made. 
The  clerkship  ended,  botli  the  sire  and  son 
Together  did  what  business  could  be  done ; 
Sometimes  they  M  luck  to  stir  up  small  disputes 
Among  their  friends,  and  raise  them  into  suits :      I 
Though  close  and  har^,  the  father  was  content 
With  this  resource,  now  old  and  indolent :  | 

But  his  young  Swallow,  gaping  and  alive 
To  fiercer  feelings,  was  resolved  to  thrive : — 
"  Father,'*  he  said,  *♦  but  little  can  they  win, 
Who  bunt  in  couples  where  the  game  is  thin  ; 
Let  *■  port  in  peace,  and  each  pursue  his  gain 
Where  it  n»ay  start — our  love  may  yet  remain.' 


The  parent  growl'd,  he  couldn't  think  that  love 
Made  the  young  cockatrice  his  den  remove  ; 
But,  taught  by  habit,  he  the  truth  suppress'd. 
Forced  a  fi'ank  look,  and  said  he  **  thought  it  best." 
Not  long  they  'd  parted  ere  dispute  arose  ; 
The  game  they  hunted  quickly  made  them  foes : 
Some  house,  the  fiither  by  his  art  had  won, 
Scem'd  a  fit  cause  of  contest  to  the  son. 
Who  raised  a  claimant,  and  then  found  a  way 
By  a  staunch  witness  to  secure  his  prey. 
The  people  cursed  him,  but  in  times  of  need 
Trusted  in  one  so  certain  to  succeed : 
By  law's  dark  by-ways  he  had  stored  his  mind 
With  wicked  knowled^,  how  to  cheat  mankind. 
Few  are  the  freeholds  m  our  ancient  town ; 
A  copy-right  from  heir  to  heir  came  down. 
From  whence  some  heat  arose,  when  there  woi 

doubt. 
In  point  of  heirship ;  but  the  fire  went  out. 
Till  our  attorney  liad  the  art  to  raise 
The  dying  spark,  and  blow  it  to  a  blaze  : 
For  this  he  now  began  his  friends  to  treat ; 
His  way  to  starve  them  was  to  make  them  eat, 
And  drink  oblivious  draughts — to  his  applause 
It  must  be  said,  he  never  starved  a  cause ; 
He  'd  roast  and  boil'd  upon  his  board ;  the  boast 
Of  half  his  victims  was  his  boil'd  and  roast ; 
And  these  at  every  hour — he  seldom  took 
Aside  his  client,  till  he  'd  praised  his  cook ; 
Nor  to  an  office  led  him,  there  in  pain 
To  give  his  story  and  go  out  a^in  ; 
But  first  the  brandy  and  the  chme  were  seen. 
And  then  the  business  came  by  starts  between. 

**  Well,  if 't  is  so,  the  house  to  you  belongs ; 
But  have  you  money  to  redress  these  wrongs  ? 
Nay,  look  not  sad,  my  friend  ;  if  you  're  correct. 
You  'U  find  the  friendship  that  you  'd  not  expect" 

If  right  the  man,  the  house  was  Swallow's  own ; 
If  wrong,  his  kindness  and  good-will  were  shown ; 
"Rogue  I"   "ViUainl"  »•  Scoundrej I"    cried    the 

losers  all ; 
He  let  them  cry,  for  what  would  that  recall  ? 
At  length  he  lef\  us,  took  a  village  seat. 
And  like  a  vulture  look'd  abroad  for  meat; 
The  Borough-booty,  give  it  all  its  praise. 
Had  only  served  the  appetite  to  raise ; 
But  if  from  simple  heits  he  drew  their  land, 
He  might  a  noble  feast  at  will  command  ; 
Still  he  proceeded  by  his  former  rules. 
His  bait,  their  pleasures,  when  he  fish'd  for  fools  ;— 
Flagons  and  haunehes  on  his  board  were  placed. 
And  subtle  avarice  look'd  like  thoughtless  waste  : 
Most  of  his  friends,  though  youth  from  him  had 

fled. 
Were  young,  were  minors,  of  their  sires  in  dread ; 
Or  those  whom  widow 'd  mothers  kept  in  bounds. 
And  clicck'd  ttieir  generous  rage  for  steeds  and 

hounds; 
Or  such  as  travell'd  'cross  the  land  to  view 
A  Christian's  conflict  with  a  boxing  Jew : 
Some  too  had  run  upon  Newmarket  heath 
With  so  much  speed  that  they  were  out  of  breath , 
Others  had  tasted  claret,  till  they  now 
To  humbler  port  would  turn,  and  knew  not  how. 
All  these  for  favours  would  to  Swallow  run. 
Who  never  sought  their  tlianks  for  all  he  'd  dona 
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He  kindly  took  them  bj  the  hand,  then  bowM 
Politely  low,  and  thus  hi»  love  avow'd — 
(For  he  'd  a  way  that  many  judged  poUte, 
A  cunning  dog — he  M  fawn  before  he  *d  bite) — 

"  Observe,  my  friends,  tlie  frailty  of  our  race 
When  age  unmans  us — let  me  state  a  case  : 
There 's  our  friend  Rupert — we  shall  soon  redress 
His  present  evil — drink  to  our  success — 
I  flatter  not ;  but  did  you  ever  see 
Limbs  better  turn*d  ?  a  prettier  boy  than  he  ? 
His  senses  all  acute,  his  passions  such 
As  nature  gave — she  never  does  tpo  much ;   ^ 
His  tiie  bold  wbh  the  cup  of  joy  to  drain. 
And  strength  to  bear  it  without  qualm  or  pain. 

"  Now  view  h)s  father  as  he  dozing  lies. 
Whose  senses  wake  not  when  he  opes  his  eyes ; 
Who  slips  and  shuffles  when  he  means  to  walk, 
And  lisps  and  gabbles  if  he  tries  to  talk; 
Feeling  he  ^  none,  he  could  as  soon  destroy 
The  earth  itself  as  aught  it  holds  enjoy  ; 
A  nurse  attends  him  to  lay  straight  his  limbs, 
Present  his  gruel,  and  respect  his  whims : 
Now  shall  tliis  dotard  from  our  hero  hold 
His  lands  and  lordships  ?  Shall  he  hide  his  gbld  7 
That  which  he  cannot  use,  and  dare  not  show. 
And  will  not  give — ^why  longer  should  he  owe  ? 
Yet,  H  would  be  mur<^er  should  we  snap  the  locks, 
And  take  the  thing  he  worships  from  the  box ; 
So  let  him  dote  and  dream ;  but,  till  he  die. 
Shall  not  our  generous  heir  receive  supply  ? 
For  ever  sitting  on  the  river*s  brink. 
And  ever  thirsty,  shall  he  fear  to  drink  7 
The  means  are  simple,  let  him  only  wish. 
Then  say  he 's  willing,  and  111  fill  his  dish.'* 

They  all  applauded,  and  not  least  the  boy. 
Who  now  replied,  **  It  fiird  his  heart  with  joy 
To  find  he  needed  not  deliv'rance  crave 
Of  death,  or  wish  the  justice  in  the  grave; 
Who,  while  he  spent,  would  every  art  retain 
Of  luring  home  the  scattered  goki  again : 
Just  as  a  fountain  gaily  spirts  and  plays 
With  what  returns  in  still  and  secret  ways.** 

Short  was  the  dream  of  bliss :  he  quickly  found, 
His  father*s  acres  all  were  Swallow's  ground. 
Yet  to  those  arts  would  other  heroes  lend 
A  willing  ear,  and  Swallow  was  their  friend : 
Ever  successful,  some  began  to  think 
That  Satan  helpM  him  to  his  pen  and  ink  f 
And  shrewd  suspicions  ran  about  the  place, 
'*  There  was  a  compact" — I  must  leave  the  case. 
But  of  the  parties,  had  the  fiend  been  one, 
The  business  could  not  have  been  speedier  done : 
Still  when  a  man  has  angled  day  and  night, 
The  silliest  gudgeons  will  refuse  to  bite : 
So  Swallow  tried  no  more ;  but  if  they  c^me 
To  seek  his  friendship,  that  remain'd  the  same : 
Thus  he  retired  in  peace,  and  some  would  say 
He  M  balk*d  his  partner,  and  had  learned  to  pray. 
To  this  some  zealots  lent  an  ear,  and  sought 
How  Swallow  felt,  then  said  ^  a  change  is  wrought:*' 
'T  was  true  there  wanted  all  the  signs  of  grace. 
But  there  were  strong  professions  in  their  place : 
Then  too,  the  less  that  men  from  htm  expect. 
The  more  the  praise  to  the  converting  sect ; 


He  had  not  yet  subscribed  to  all  their  creed. 
Nor  QwnM  a  call,  but  he  confess^  the  need : 
His  acquiescent  speech,  his  gracious  look. 
That  pure  attention,  when  tlie  bretiirea  spoke. 
Was  all  contrition, — he  had  felt  the  wound. 
And  with  confession  would  again  be  sound. 

True,  Swallow's  board  had  still  the  sumptuous  treat: 
But  could  they  blame  7  the  warmest  zealots  eat 
He  drank — *t  was  needful  his  poor  nerves  to  brace : 
He  swore^'twaa  habit;  he  was  grieved — *twaa 

grace. 
What  could  they  do  a  new-bom  zeal  to  nurve  7 
**  His  wealth  *b  undoubted — let  him  hold  our  purae ; 
He  *ll  add  his  bounty,  and  tlie  house  we  *11  raise 
Hard  by  the  church,  and  gather  all  her  strays ; 
We  '11  watch  her  sinners  as  they  home  retire. 
And  pluck  the  brands  from  the  devouring  fire.** 

Alas !  such  speech  was  but  an  empty  boast ; 
The  good  men  reckoned,  but  without  their  host : 
Swallow,  delighted,  took  the  trusted  store. 
And  own'd  the  sum — they  did  not  ask  for  more. 
Till  more  was  needed ;  when  they  calPd  for  aid— 
And  had  it  7 — No,  their  agent  was  afraid ! 
**  Could  he  but  know  to  whom  he  should  refund. 
He  would  most  glad^ — ^nay,  he  'd  go  beyond ; 
But  when  such  numbers  claim'd,  when  some  were 

gone. 
And  others  going — he  roust  hold  it  on. 
The  Lord  would  help  them." — Loud  their  anger 

grew. 
And  while  they  threat'ning  from  his  door  withdrew, 
He  bow'd  politely  low,  and  bade  them  all  adieu. 

Bui  lives  the  man  by  whom  such  deeds  are  done  ? 
Yes,  many  such — but  Swallow's  race  is  run ; 
His  name  is  lost, — for  though  his  sons  have  namei 
It  is  not  his,  they  all  escape  the  shame ; 
Nor  is  there  vestige  now  of  all  ho  ha|]. 
His  means  are  wasted,  for  his  heir  was  mad : 
Still  we  of  Swallow  as  a  monster  speak, 
A  hard  bad  man,  who  prey'd  upon  the  weak. 
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He  fell  to  jarfte,  cant,  and  eheat— ^ 
For  aa  thooe  fowl*  that  live  io  water 
Arc  never  wet,  he  did  butamaiter; 
Whato'ct  he  labourM  to  appear. 
His  understanding  Mill  was  clonr. 
A  paltry  wretch  he  had.  half«larved. 
That  bin  in  piaoo  of  zany  vened, 
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etc 


Next,  to  a  graver  tribe  we  turn  our  view, 
And  yield  the  praise  to  worth  and  science  due ; 
Bat  this  with  serious  words  and  solicr  style, 
For  these  arc  friends  with  whom  we  sc.dom  smile, 
Helpers  of  men*  they  're  cill'd,  and  we  confess 
Theirs  the  deep  study,  theirs  the  lucky  guess. 
We  own  that  numbers  join  with  care  and  skill, 
A  temperate  judjjmenl,  a  devoted  will ; 
Men  who  Bupprctss  their  feelings,  but  who  feel 
The  painful  symptoms  they  delight  to  heal : 
Patient  in  all  their  trials,  tliey  sustain 
The  starts  of  passion,  the  reproach  of  pain ; 
With  hearts  affected,  bat  with  looks  sereno, 
Intent  they  wait  through  all  the  solenm  scene, 
Glad  if  a  hope  should  rise  from  nature's  strife, 
To  aid  their  skill  and  save  the  lingering  life ; 
Bat  this  must  virtue's  generoas  effort  be. 
And  spring  from  nobler  motives  than  a  fee : 
To  the  physicians  of  the  soul,  and  these, 
Tom  the  distressed  for  safety,  hope,  and  ease. 

Bat  as  physicians  of  that  nobler  kind 
Have  their  wafm  zealots,  and  their  sectaries  blind, 
So  among  these  for  knowledge  fnost  rcnown'd, 
Are  dreamers  strange,  and  stubborn  bigots  found. 
Some,  too,  admitted  to  tliis  honourM  name, 
Have,  without  leijming,  foui)d  a  way  to  fame ; 
Ajid  some  by  learning — ^young  physicians  write. 
To  set  their  merit  in  the  fiiircst  light ; 
With  them  a  treatise  is  a  bait  that  draws 
Approving  voices^t  is  to  gain  applause. 
And  to  exalt  them  in  the  public  view, 
More  than  a  life  of  worthy  toil  could 'do. 
When  H  is  proposed  to  make  the  man  renown'd. 
In  every  age,  convenient  doubts  abound  ; 
Convenient  themes  in  every  period  start. 
Which  be  may  treat  with  all  tlie  pomp  of  art ; 
Carious  conjectures  he  may  ajways  make, 
And  either  tide  of  dubious  questions  take : 
He  may  a  system  broach,  or,  if  he  please, 
Start  new  opinions  of  an  old  disease  ; 
Or  may  some  rimple  in  the  woodland  trace, 
A  hd  be  its  patfon,  till  it  runs  its  race ; 
As  nutic  damsels  from  their  woods  are  won. 
And  live  in  splendour  till  their  face  be  run ; 
It  weighs  not  much  pn  what  their  powers  be  shown, 
When  all  his  purpose  is  to  make  them  known. 

To  show  the  worl<)  what  long  experience  gains, 
Requires  not  courage,  though  it  calls  for  pains ; 
But  at  life's  outset  to.  inform  mankind 
Is  a  bold  effiut  of  a  valiant  mind. 

The  great  good  man,  for  noblest  cause,  displays 
What  many  kbours  taught,  and  many  days ; 
These  sound  instruction  from  experience  give. 
The  others  show  us  how  they  ndean  to  live ; 

*  Opiferque  per  orben  dicor. 


By  d.K-ing  rashness  of  by  dull  parade. 

But  tliese  arc  trifling  evils  ;  there  is  one 
Which  walks  undieck'd,  and  triumphs  in  tlie  sun. 
There  was  a  time,  when  we  beheld  the  quack. 
On  public  stage,  the  licensed  trade  attack ; 
He  made  his  laboured  ppeech  with  poor  parade, 
And  then  a  laughing  zany  lent  him  aid : 
Smiling  we  pass'd  him,  but  wo  felt  U)e  while 
Pity  so  much,, that  soon  we  ceased  to  smile ; 
Assured  tliat  fluent  speech  and  flow'ry  vest 
Disguised  the  troubles  of  a  man  distress'd. 

But  now  our  quacks  arc  gamesters,  and  they  play 
Witli  craft  and  skill  to  ruin  and  betray  ; 
With  monstrous  promise  they  delude  the  mind, 
And  thrive  ou  ail  tliat  tortures  human-kind. 

Void  of  all  honour,  avaricious,  rash. 
The  daring  tribe  compound  their  boasted  trash— 
Tincture  or  syrup,  lotion,  drop  or  pill : 
All  tempt  tlie  sick  to  trust  the  lyin^  bill; 
And  twenty  names  of  cobblers  turn'd  to  squires. 
Aid  the  bold  language  of  these  blushless  liars. 
There  are  among  them  those  who  cannot  read. 
And  yet  they  '11  buy  a  patent,  and  succeed  ; 
Will  dare  to  promise  dying  sufferers  aid. 
For  who,  when  dead,  can  threaten  or  upbraid  7 
With  cruel  avarice  still  they  recommend 
More  draughts,  more  syrup  to  ^he  journey's  end, 
»♦  I  feel  it  not ;"— "  Then  take  it  every  hour :" 
•*  It  makes  me  worse ;" — ^  Why  then  it  shows  its 

power :" 

**  I  fear  to  die ;" — **  Let  not  your  spirits  sink. 
You  're  always  safe,  while  you  believe  and  drink." 

How  strange  to  add,  in  this  nefarious  trade, 
That  men  of  parts  are  dupes  by  dunces  made ! 
That  creatures,  nature  meant  should  clean  otir 

street^ 
Have  purchased  lands  and  mansions,  parks  and 

seats ; 
Wretches  with  conscience  so  obtuse,  they  leave 
Their  untaught  sons  their  parents  to  deceive ; 
And  when  they  're  laid  upon  their  dying-bed. 
No  thought  of  murder  comes  into  their  head, 
Nor  one  revengeful  ghost  to  them  appears. 
To  fill  thp  soul  with  penitential  fears. 

Tet  not  the  wholq  of  this  imposing  train 
Their  gardens,  scats,  and  carriages  obtain; 
Chiefly,  indeed,  they  to  the  robbers  fall. 
Who  are  most  fitted  to  disgrace  them  all  j 
But  there  is  hazard — patents  must  be  bought. 
Venders  and  puflfers  for  the  poison  sought ; 
And  then  in  many  a  paper  through  the  year, 
Must  cures  «ind  cases,  oaths  and  proofs  appear , 
Men  snatch'd  from  graves,  as  they  were  dropping  in. 
Their  lungs  cough'd  up,  their  bones  pierced  through 

the  skin ; 
Their  Kvcr  all  one  scirrhus,  and  the  frame 
Poison'd  with  evils  which  they  dare  not  name ; 
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Men  who  spent  all  upon  physicians*  fees, 

Who  never  slept,  nor  had  a  moment^s  ease. 

Are  now  as  roaches  sound,  and  all  as  brisk  as  bees. 

If  the  sick  gudgeons  to  the  bait  attend. 
And  come  in  shoals,  the  angler  grains  his  end ; 
But  should  the  advertising  cash  be  spent, 
'Ere  yet  the  town  has  due  attention  lent. 
Then  bursts  the  bubble,  and  the  hungry  cheat 
Pines  for  the  bread  he  ill  deserves  to  eat ; 
It  is  a  lottery,  and  he  shares  perhaps 
The  rich  man's  feast,  or  begs  the  pauper's  scraps. 

From  powerful  causes  spring  th*  empiric's  gains, 
Man's  love  of  life,  his  weakness,  and  his  pains ; 
These  first  induce  him  the  vile  trash  to  try. 
Then  lend  his  name,  that  other  men  may  buy : 
This  love  of  life,  which  in  our  nature  rules. 
To  vile  imposture  makes  us  dupes  and  tools ; 
Then  pain  compels  th'  impatient  soul  to  seize 
On  promised  hopes  of  instantaneous  ease ; 
And  weakness  too  with  every  wish  complies, 
Worn  out  and  won  by  importunities. 

Troubled  with  something  in  your  bile  or  blood. 
You  think  your  doctor  does  you  little  good  ; 
And,  grown  impatient,  you  require  in  liaste 
The  nervous  cordial,  nor  dislike  the  taste ; 
It  comforts,  heals,  and  stfen^hens ;  nay,  you  think 
It  makes  you  better  every  tin»e  you  drink : 
*♦  Then  lend  your  name" — ^you  're  loth,  but  yet  con- 

fes8 
Its  powers  are  great,  and  so  you  acquiesce  ; 
Yet  think  a  moment,  ere  your  name  you  lend. 
With  whose  't  is  placed,  and  what  you  recommend ; 
Who  tipples  brandy  will  some  comfort  feel, 
But  will  he  to  the  med'cine  set  his  seal  ? 
Wait,  and  you  *11  find  the  cordial  you  admire 
Has  added  fiiel  to  your  fever's  fire  : 
Say,  should  a  robber  chance  your  purse  to  spare, 
Would  you  the  honour  of  the  man  declare  ? 
Would  you  assist  his  purpose  ?  swell  his  crime  ? 
Besides,  he  might  not  spare  a  second  time. 

Compassion  sometimes  sets  the  fatal  sign ; 
The  man  was  poor,  and  humbly  be^a'd  a  line ; 
EHse  how  should  noble  names  and  tiUes  back 
The  spreading  praise  of  some  advent'rous  quack  7 
But  he  the  moment  watches,  and  entreats 
Your  honour's   name, — ^your   honour   joint   the 

cheats ; 
You  judged  the  med'cine  harmless,  and  ^ou  lent 
What  help  you  could,  and  with  the  best  mtent ; 
But  can  it  please  you,  thus  to  league  with  all 
Whom  he  can  beg  or  bribe  to  swell  the  scrawl? 
Would  you  these  wrappers  with  your  name  adorn. 
Which  hold  the  poison  for  the  yet'unbom  7 

No  class  escapes  thenl — fit>m  the  poor  man*s  pay 
The  nostrum  takes  no  trifling  part  away ; 
See !  those  square  patent  botUes  firom  the  shop, 
Now  decoration  to  the  cupboard's  top ; 
And  there  a  favourite  hoard  you  'U  find  within, 
Companrons  meet !  the  julep  and  the  gin. 

Time  too  with  cash  is  wasted ;  *t  is  the  &te 
Of  real  helpers  to  be,call'd  too  late ; 
This  find  the  siok^  Vrhen  (time  and  patience  gone) 
Death  with  a  tenfold  terror  harries  on. 


Suppose  the  case  surpasses  human  skill, 

There  comes  a  quack  to  flatter  weakness  still ; 

What  greater  evil  can  a  flatterer  do. 

Than  fW>m  himself  to  take  the  sufierer's  view  7 

To  turn  from  sacred  thoughts  his  reasoning  powers. 

And  rob  a  sinner  of  his  dying  hours  7 

Yet  this  they  dare,  and  craving  to  the  last. 

In  hope's  strong  bondage  hold  their  victim  fast: 

For  soul  or  body  no  concern  have  they. 

All  their  inquiry,  "  Can  the  patient  pay  ? 

And  will  he  swallow  draughts  until  hu  dying  day  *** 

Observe  what  ills  to  nervous  females  flow. 
When  the  heart  flutters,  and  the  pulse  is  low  ; 
If  once  induced  these  cordial  sips  to  tiy, 
All  feci  the  ease,  and  few  the  dangers  fly  ; 
For  while  obtain'd,  of  drams  they  've  all  the  for«i* 
And  when  denied,  then  drams  are  the  resource. 

Nor  these  the  only  evils — ^there  are  those 
Who  for  the  troubled  mind  prepare  repose ; 
They  write :  the  young  are  tenderly  aiiddrcss^d, 
Much  danger  hinted,  much  concern  ezpress'd ; 
The^  dwell  on  f)'eedoras  lads  are  prone  to  take, 
Wbieh  makes  the  doctor  tremble  for  their  sake 
Still  if  the^yovthful  patient  will  but  trust 
In  one  so  kind,  so  pitiful,  and  juitt ; 
If  he  will  take  the  tonic  all  the  time. 
And  hold  but  moderate  intercourse  with  crime, 
The  sage  will  gravely  ^ive  his  honest  word. 
That  stren^  and  spirits  shall  be  both  restored ; 
In  plainer  English — if  you  mean  to  sin. 
Fly  to  the  drops,  and  instantly  begin. 

Who  would  not  lend  a  sympathizing  sigh. 
To  hear  yon  infant's  pity-moving  cry  7 
That  feeble  sob,  unlike  the  new-born  note, 
Which  came  with  vigour  from  the  opening  throat 
When  air  and  light  first  rush'd  on  lun^  and  eyes. 
And  there  was  life  and  apirit  in  the  cries ; 
Now  an  abortive,  faint  attempt  to  weep, 
Is  all  we  hear;  sensation  is  asleep : 
The  boy  was  healthy,  and  at  first  ezpress'd 
His  feelings  loudlj,  when  he  fiul'd  to  rest ; 
When  cramm'd  with  food,  and  tighten'd  every  limb, 
To  cry  aloud  was  what  pertain'd  to  him ; 
Then  the  good  nurse  (who,  had  she  borne  a  brain. 
Had  sought  the  caus^  that  made  her  babe  complaiiiO 
Has  all  her  efforts,  loving  soul !  applied. 
To  set  the  cry,  and  not  itie  cause,  aside ; 
She  gave  her  powerful  sweet  without  remorse, 
ThetUeping  cordial — she  had  tried  its  fbrcei 
Repeating  ofl :  the  infant  freed  from  pain. 
Rejected  food,  but  took  the  dose  again. 
Sinking  to  sleep ;  while  she  her  joy  express'd. 
That  her  dear  charge  could  sweetly  take  his  rest : 
Soon  may  she  spare  her  cordial ;  not  a  doubt 
Remains  but  quickly  he  will  rest  without 

This  moves  our  grief  and  pity,  and  we  si^ 
To  think  what  numbers  from  these  causes  die ; 
But  what  contempt  a^d  anger  should  we  show. 
Did  we  the  lives  of  these  impostors  know ! 

Ere  for  the  world's  I  lefl  the  cares  of  schobi. 
One  I  ren^ember  who  assumed  -the  fbol : 
A  part  well  suited — when  the  idler  boys 
Would  shout  around  him,  and  he  loved  the  Dttso ; 
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They  callM  him  Neddy  ;^-Neddy  had  the  art 
To  piny  with  skill  his  ignonnnious  part ; 
When  he  his  trifles  would  for  sale  display, 
And  act  the  mimic  for  a  school-boy^s  pay. 
For  many  years  he  plied  his  humble  trade. 
And  u^cd  his  tricks  and  talents  to  persuade ; 
The  fellow  barely  rcttd,  but  chanced  to  look 
Among  the  fragments  of  a  tatter*d  book ; 
Where  ailcr  many  efforts  made  to  spell 
One  puzzling  word,  be  found  it  oxymtl ; 
A  potent  thing,  *t  was  said,  to  cure  the  ills 
Of  ailing  lungs — the  oxymel  of  squills : 
Squills  he  procured,  but  found  the  bitter  strong, 
And  most  unpleasant ;  none  would  take  it  long; 
But  the  pure  acid  and  the  sweet  would  make 
A  medicine  numbers  would  for  pleasure  take 

There  was  a  fellow  near,  an  artful  knave, 
Who  knew  the  plan,  and  much  assistance  gave ; 
He  wrote  the  puflTv^nd  every  talent  plied 
To  make  it  sell :  it  sold,  and  then  he  died. 

Now  all  the  profit  fell  to  Ned's  control. 
And  Pride  and  Avarice  quarreird  for  his  sonl ; 
When  mighty  profits  by  the  trash  were  made. 
Pride  built  a  palace,  Avarice  groaned  and  paid ; 
Pride  placed  the  signs  of  grandeur  all  about. 
And  Avarice  barrM  his  friends  and  children  out. 

Now  see  him  doctor !  yes,  the  idle  fool,   . 
The  butt,  the  robber  of  the  lads  at  school; 
Who  then  knew  nothing,  notiiing  since  acquired, 
Became  a' doctor,  honourM  and  admired ; 
His  dress,  his  frown,  his  dignity,  were  such, 
Some  who  had  known  him  thought  his  knowledge 

much; 
Nay,  men  of  skill,  of  apprehension  quick. 
Spite  of  thoir  knowledge,  trusted  him  when  sick : 
Though  he  could  neither  reason,  write,  nor  spell. 
They  yet  had  hope  his  trash  would  make  them  well: 
And  while  they  scomM  his  parts,  they  took  his 

oxymel. 
Oh !  when  his  nerves  had  once  received  a  shock, 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  might  have  gone  to  Rock  t* 
Hence  impositions  of^the  grossest  kind. 
Hence  thought  is  feeble,  imderstanding  blind ; 
Hence  sums  enormous  by  those  cheats  are  made, 
And  deaths  unnumbered  by  their  dreadful  trader 

Alas !  in  vain  is  my  contempt  expressed. 
To  stronger  passion*  are  my  words  addressed ; 
To  pain,  to  fear,  to  terror,  their  appeal : 
To  tboae  who,  weakly  reasoning,  strongly  feel. 

What  then  our  hopes? — perhaps  there  may  by  law 
Be  method  found,  these  pests  to  curb  and  awe ; 
Yet  in  this  land  of  fireedom,  law  is  slack 
With  any  being  to  commence  attack ; 
Then  let  us  trust  to  science — there  are  those 
Who  can  their  falsehoods  and  their  frauds  disclose. 
All  their  vile  trash  detect,  and  their  low  tricks  ex- 
pose: 
Perhaps  their  numbers  may  in  time  confound 
Their  arts— as  scorpions  give  thcmselves4he  wound: 
For  when  these  curers  dwell  in  every  place, 
While  of  the  cured  we  not  a  man  can  trace, 
Strong  truth  may  then  the  public  mind  persuade. 
And  spoil  the  fruits  of  this  nefiirious  trade. 


*  An  empiric  who  fiowi$lud  at  tbe  same  time  with  tliif  great 
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Non  potbldeotem  multa  roeaverb 
Recte  beat  urn :  rectiiu  occupat 
Nomen  Beati,  qui  Deorom 
Muneribu*  Mtfienter  utt, 
Duramque  eallet  pauperiem  paU. 

UOR.lib.ir.od.9. 

Non  uxor  talvum  te  vult,  non  filius :  omnea 
Vicini  udc-runt ;  nuti,  puari  aique  pu«U«. 
Miraris,  earn  tu  argento  poet  omnia  ponas, 
8i  mimo  pmtet,  quum  non  raerearis,  amorem  Y 
HOR.Sat.lJb.L 

Non  propter  Titam  faciunt  patrimonia  quidam, 
&«d  vUio<c«ci  propter  patrimonia  vivunt. 

JUVENAL.  Sat  IS. 


No  extensive  Manufactories  in  the  Borough :  yet 
considerable  fortunes  made  there— 111  Judgment 
of  Parents  in  disposing  of  their  Sons — ^The  best 
educated  not  the  most  likely  to  succeed — In- 
stance — Want  of  Success  compensated  bv  the 
lenient  Power  of  some  Avocations— The  Natu- 
ralist— The  Weaver  an  Entomologist,  etc — ^A 
Prize-Flower— Story  of  Walter  and  William. 


Op  manufactures,  trade,  inventions  rare. 
Steam-towers  and  looms,  youM  know   our   Bo- 
rough's share — 
'T  is  small :  we  boast  not  these  rich  subjects  here, 
Who  hazard  thrice  ten  thousand  pounds  a-year ; 
We  Ve  no  huge  buildings,  where  incessant  noise 
Ib  made  by  springs  and  spindles,  girls  and  bovs ; 
Where  *mid  such  thundering  soimds,  the  maiden's 

song 
Is  **  Harmony  in  uproar''*  all  day  long. 

Still  common  minds  with  us,  in  common  trade, 
Have  gain'd  more  wealth  than  ever  student  made; 
And  yet  a  merchant,  when  he  gives  his  son 
His  college-learning,  thinks  his  duty  done ; 
A  way  to  wealth  he  leaves  his  boy  to  find, 
Just  when  he 's  madcl  for  the  discovery  blind. 

Jones  and  his  wife  perceived  their  elder  boy 
Took  to  his  learning,  and  it  gave  them  joy ; 
This  they  encouraged,  and  were  bless'd  to^see 
Their  son  a  fellow  with  a  high  degree ;    * 
A  living  fell,  he  tnarried,  and  his.  sire 
Declared  *t  was  all  a  father  could  require ; 
Children  tlien  bless'd  them,  and  when  letters  came. 
The  parents  proudly  told  each  grandchild's  name. 

Meantime  the  sons  at  home  in  trade  were  placed, 
Money  their  object— just  the  father's  taste ; 
Saving  he  lived  and  long,  and  when  he  died. 
He  gave  them  all  his  fortime  to  divide : 

*•  Martin,"  said  he,  ••  at  vast  expense  was  taught ; 
He  ga'm'd  his  wish,  and  has  the  ease  he  sought** 


*  The  title  ofa  ihort  niece  nf  humour  br  ArbuihooL 
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TIius  the  good  priest  (the  Christian  scholar!) 
finds 
What  estimate  is  made  by  vulgar  minds ; 
He  sees  his  brothers,  who  had  every  gill 
Oi*  thriving  now  assisted  in  their  thrift ; 
While  he  wliom  learning,  habits,  all  prevent. 
Is  largely  mulct  for  each  impediment 

Yet  let  us  own  that  trade  has  much  of  chance, 
Not  all  the  careful  by  their  care  advance ; 
With  the  same  parts  and  prospects,  one  a  scat 
Builds  for  himself;  one  finds  it  in  the  Fleet 
Then  to  the  wealthy  you  will  see  denied 
Comforts  and  joys  that  with  the  poor  abide : 
There  are  who  labour  through  tlie  year,  and  yet 
No  more  have  gain'd  than — not  to  be  in  debt ; 
AVho  still  maintain  the  same  laborious  course. 
Yet   pleasure  hails   them   from  somo  &vourite 

source ; 
And  health,  amusements,  children,  wife  or  friend, 
Witli  lile*8  dull  views  their  consolations  blend. 

Nor  these  alone  possess  the  lenient  jxtwer 
Of  soothing  life  in  the  desponding  hour ; 
Some  favourite  studies,  some  delightful  care, 
Tlie  mind,  with  trouble  and  distresses,  share ; 
And  by  a  coin,  a  flower,  a  verse,  a  boat, 
The  stagnant  spirits  have  been  set  afloat ; 
They  pleased  at  first,  and  then  the  habit  grew, 
Till  the  fond  heart  no  higher  pleasure  knew ; 
1'iII,  from  all  cares  and  other  comforts  freed, 
l*h*  important  nothing  took  in  life  the  lead. 

With  all  his  phlegm,  it  broke  a  Dutchman's 
heart,  ^ 

At  a  vast  price,  with  one  loved  root  to  part ; 
And  toys  like  these  fill  many  a  British  mind. 
Although  their  hearts  are  found  of  firmer  kind. 

Ofl  have  I  smiled  the  happy  pride  to  see 
Of  humble  tradesmen,  in  their  evening  glee ; 
When  of  some  pleasing,  fancied  good  posscs8*d, 
Each  grew  alert,  was  busy,  and  was  blcssM  j 
Whether  the  call«bird  yield  the  hour's  delight, 
Or,  magnified  in  microscope,  the  mite ; 
Or  whether  tumbler^,  croppers,  carrieri  seize 
The  gentle  mind,  they  rule  it  and  they  please. 

Tliere  is  my  fViend  the  Weaver ;  strong  desires 
Reign  in  his  breast ;  *t  is  beauty  he  admires : 
Sec  !  to  tlie  shady  grove  he  wings  his  way, 
And  feels  in  hope  the  raptures  of  the  day — 
K.'^er  he  looks ;  and  soon,  to  glad  his  eyes, 
Frou)  the  sweet  bower,  by  nature  form*d,  arise 
Bright  troops  of  virgin  moths  and  fresh-bom  but- 
terflies ; 
Who  broke  that  morning  from  their  half-year's 

sleep. 
To  fly  o'er  floW'rs  where  they  were  wont  to  creep. 

Above  the  sovereign  oak,  a  sovereign  skims. 
The  purple  Emj/ror,  strong  in  wing  and  limbs : 
There  fahr  Camilla  takes  her  flight  serene, 
Adonis  blue,  and  Paphia  silver-queen  ; 
With  every  filmy  fly  from  mead  or  bower. 
And   hungry  Sphinx   who  threads  the  honey*d 

flower ; 
She  o'er  the  Larkspur's  bed,  w  here  sweets  abound, 
Views  ev'ry  bell,  and  hums  th'  approving  sound ; 


Poised  on  her  busy  plumes,  with  feeling  nice 
She  draws  from  every  flower,  nor  tries  a  floret 
twice. 

He  fears  no  bailiff 's  wrath,  no  baron's  blame. 
His  is  untax'd  and  undisputed  game  ; 
Nor  less  the  pjacc  of  curious  plant  he  knows  ;• 
He  both  his  Flora  and  his  Fauna  shows ; 
For  him  is  blooming  in  its  rich  array 
The  glorious  flower  which  bore  the  palm  away ; 
In  vain  a  rival  tried  his  utmost  art, 
His  was  the  prize,  and  joy  o'erflow'd  his  heart 

••  This,  this !  is  beauty ;  cast,  I  pray,  your  eyes 
On  this  my  glory  !  see  the  grace  !  the  size  ! 
Was  ever  stem  so  tall,  so  stout,  bo  strong. 
Exact  in  breadth,  in  just  proportion  long ! 
These  brilliant  hues  are  all  distinct  and  clean. 
No  kindred  tint,  no  blending  streaks  between  ; 
This  is  no  shaded,  run  ofl^t  pin-«vedt  tiling, 
A  king  of  flowers,  a  flower  for  England's  king : 
X  own  my  pride,  and  thank  the  favouring  star 
Which  shed  such  beauty  on  my  fair  Bizarre."§ 

Thus  may  the  poor  the  cheap  indulgence  seize. 
White  the  most  wealthy  pine  and  pray  for  ease ; 
Content  not  always  waits  upon  success. 
And  more  may  he  enjoy  who  profits  lessw 

Walter  and  William  took  (their  father  dead) 
Jointly  the  trade  to  which  they  both  were  bred ; 
When  fix'd  they  married,  and  they  quickly  found 
With  due  success  their  honest  labours  crown'd : 
Few  were  their  losses,  but  although  a  dw, 
Walter  was  vex'd,  and  somewhat  peevish  grew : 
"  You  put  your  trust  in  every  pleading  fool," 
Said  he  to  William,  and  grew  strange  and  cool. 
**  Brother,  forbear,"  he  answered ;  "  take  your  due. 
Nor  let  my  lack  of  caution  injure  you  :" 
Half  friends  thej^  parted, — better  so  to  close. 
Than  longer  wait  to  part  entirely  foes. 

Walter  had  knowledgre,  prudence,  jealous  care ; 
He  let  no  idle  views  his  t^som  share ; 
He  never  thought  nor  felt  for  other  men — 
**  Let  one  mind  one,  and  all  are  minded  then.** 
Friends  he  respected,  and  believed  them  just. 
But  they  were  men,  and  he  would  no  man  trust ; 
He  tried  and  watchM  his  people  day  and  night, — 
The  good  it  harm'd  not ;  for  tlie  bad  't  was  right : 
He  could  their  humours  bear,  nay  disrespect. 
But  he  could  yield  no  pardon  to  neglect ; 


*  Id  botanical  lanftuage  "  the  habitat,"**  Xhfi  favourite  soil 
or  siiuatioo  of  the  more  scarce  epeciet. 

t  This,  it  mint  be  acknowledged,  ia  contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  Thornton,  and  1  believe  of  anme  other  poeta,  who,  m  de- 
acribingthe  varyinc  hue*  of  oar  moat  beautifnJ  flvwers.  bare 
coonifterod  them  aa  Joat  and  blended  with  each  olfaer  ;  whereas 
their  beauiy.  in  the  eye  of  a  florist  (and  I  conceive  in  that  of 
the  uninitiated  al»o)  depends  upon  tbedistincinesaoribeir  col- 
ours; the  stronger  the  bounding  line,  and  the  k»*  they  br»Ak 
into  the  neighbouring  tint,  so  much  the  richer  and  mure  vaj- 
oable  ia  the  flower  eateemed. 

X  An  auricula,  or  any  other  tingle  flower,  is  so  called  whea 
the  fti/rntm  fihe  part  which  arises  from  tbe  eeed-veMel)  is  pro- 
truded beyosd  the  tube  of  the  flowtr,  sad  beeomes  visible. 

^  This  word,  po  far  as  It  relates  (o  flowers,  means  those  varte- 
gaied  with  three  ur  more  colours  irregularly  and  indotcrmioatstf 
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rhat  all  about  him  were  of  him  afraid, 

'  Was  right,"  he  said — *''  so  should  we  be  obey'd." 

These  merchant-maxims,  much  good-fbrtune  loo, 
And  ever  keeping  one  grand  point  in  view. 
To  vast  amount  liis  once  small  portion  drew. 

William  waa  kind  and  easy  ;  he  complied 
With  all  requests,  or  grieved  when  he  denied ; 
To  please  his  wife  he  made  a  costly  ^rip. 
To  please  his  child  he  let  a  bargain  slip ; 
Prone  to  compassion,  mild  with  the  distressM, 
He  b<»e  with  all  who  poverty  professM, 
And  some  would  he  assist,  nor  one  would  he  arrest 
He  had  some  loss  at  sea,  bad  debts  at  land. 
His  clerk  absconded  with  some  bills  in  hand. 
And  plans  so  often  feil'd  that  he  no  longer  plann'd. 
To  a  small  house  (his  brother's)  he  withdrew, 
At  easy  rent — the  man  was  not  a  Jew  ; 
And  tliere  his  losses  and  his  cares  he  bore. 
Nor  (bund  that  want  of  wealth  could  make  him 
poor. 

No,  he  m  f&cl  was  rich  ;  nor  could  he  move, 
Bat  he  was  fbllow'd  by  the  looks  of  love ; 
All  he  had  suficrM,  every  former  grief, 
Made  those  around  more  studious  in  relief; 
He  saw  a  cheerful  smile  in  every  face. 
And  lost  ail  thoughts  of  error  and  disgrace. 

Ploa«ant  it  was  to  see  them  in  their  walk 
Round  their  small  garden,  and  to  hear  them  talk ; 
Free  are  their  children,  but  their  love  relhiins 
From  all  offence— -none  murmurs,  none  complains ; 
Whether  a  book  afnused  them,  speech  or  play. 
Their  looks  were  lively,  and  their  hearts  were  gay  ^' 
There  no  forced  efl^rts  for  delight  were  made, 
Joy  came  with  prudence,  and  without  parade ; 
Their  common  comforts  they  had  all  in  view, 
liigfat  were  their  troubles,  and  their  wishes  few : 
Thrift  made  them  easy  for  the  coming  day, 
Religion  took  the  dread  of  death  away  ; 
A  cheerful  spirit  still  insured  content. 
And  love  smiled  round  them  wheresoever  they  went 

Walter,  meantime,  with  all  his  wealth*s  increase, 
Gain*d  many  points,  but  could  not  purchase  peace ; 
When  be  withdrew  from  business  for  an  hour, 
Some  fled  his  presence,  all  confessed  his  power ; 
He  sought  affection,  but  received  instead 
Fear  undisguised,  and  love-repclling  cjread ; 
He  looked  around  him — **  Harriet,  dost  thou  love  ?" 
*  I  do  mj-  duty,"  said  the  timid  dove  ; 
•Good  Heav'n,  your  duty !  prithee,  tell  me  now — 
To  love  and  honour — was  not  that  your  vow  7 
Come,  my  good  Harriet,  I  would  gladly  seek 
Your  inmost  thought — Why  can't  th«  woman 

speak? 
Have  you  not  all  thipgs  ?" — "Sir,  do  I  complain  ?" — 
••  No,  that 's  my  part,  which  I  perform  in  vain ; 
I  want  a  simple  answer,  and  direct — ■ 
But  you  evade ;  yes  !  'I  is  as  I  suspect 
Come  then,  my  children !  Watt !  upon  your  knees 
Vow  that  you  love  roe." — "  Yes,  sir,  if  you  please." — 
*•  Again !  by  Heav*n,  it  mads  me ;  I  require 
Love,  and  they  '11  do  whatever  I  desire  : 
Thus  too  my  people  shun  me ;  I  would  spend 
A  thousand  pounds  to  get  a  single  friend ; 
I  would  be  happy — I  have  means  to  pay 
For  love  and  Mendship,  and  y<)U  run  away ; 
8*  M 


Ungrateful  creatures  !  why,  you  seem  to  dread 
My  very  looks ;  I  know  you  wish  me  dead. 
Come  hither,  Nancy  1  you  must  bold  me  dear ; 
Hither,  1  say ;  why !  what  have  you  to  fbor  ? 
You  see  I  'm  gentle — Come,  you  trifler,  come  : 
My  God  I  she  trembles  !  Idiot,  leave  the  room  ! 
Madam  I  your  childrenr'hate  me;  I  suppose 
They  know  their  cue  :  you  make  them  all  my  foes 
I  've  not  a  friend  in  all  the  world — not  one  : 
r*d  be  a  bankrupt  sooner ;  nay,  't  is  done ; 
In  every  better  hope  of  life  I  fail. 
You  're  all  tormentors,  and  my  house  a  jail ; 
Out  of  my  sight !  I  '11  sit  and  make  my  will — 
What,  glad  to  go  ?  stay,  devils,  and  be  still ; 
'T  is  to  your  uncle's  cot  you  wish  to  run. 
To  learn  to  live  at  ease  and  be  undone ; 
Him  you  can  love,  who  lost  .his  whole  estate. 
And  1,  who  gain  you  fortunes,  have  your  hate ; 
'T  is  in  my  ab8ence,.you  yourselves  enjoy  : 
Tom  !  are  you  glad  to  lose  me  ?  tell  me,  boy  : 
Yea !  does  he  answer  7" — **  Yes  I  upon  my  soul ;" 
**  No  awe,  no  fear,  no  duty,  no  control ! 
Away !  away !  ten  thousand  devils  seize 
All  I  possess,  and  plunder  where  they  please! 
What 's  wealth  to  me  7 — ^yes,  yes !  it  gives  me  sway, 
And  you  shall  feel  it — Go !  begone,  I  say." 
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AMUSEMENTS. 

Interpone  tub  interdum  gaodia  curi». 

Ul  poait  aDini*  qaeinvii  sulferre  laborem. 

CATULL.  lib.  3. 

Nostra  falucat 

Ijaxalarque  chelys,  viros  insiigat  alUqno 
Tempeetiva  quies,  major  po«t  ntin  virttit. 

STATIUS  SYLV.  lib.  ir. 
Jamque  mare  et  tcHus  nulhim  diMnmoo  habebaot ; 
Omnia  poniai  eraat  ■  deerant  dnoque  liifora  ponto. 

OViD.  Metamorpk.  lib.  i. 


Common  Amusements  of  a  Bathinfr.place — Morn- 
ipg  Rides,  Walks,  etc. — Company  resorting  to 
the  Town —^  Different  Choice  of  Lodgings  — 
Cheap  Indulgences — Sea-side  Walks — Wealthy 
Invalid — Summer-Evening  on  tlie  Sands — Sea 
Productions— **  Water  parted  from  the  Sea" — 
Winter  Views  serene — In  what  Cases  to  be 
avoided — Sailing  upon  the  River — A  small  Islet 
of  Sand  off  tlie  Coast— Visited  by  Company — 
Covered  by  the  Flowing  of  the  Tide — Adventure 
in  that  Place. 


Of  our  amusements  ask  you  ?- — We  amuse 
Ourselves  and  friends  with  sea-side  walks  and  views, 
Or  take  a  morning  ride,  a  novel,  or  the  ne,ws ; 
Or,  seeking  nothing,  glide  about  the  street. 
And  so  engaged,  with  various  |)urties  meet ; 
Awhile  we  stop,  discourse  of  wind  and  tide, 
Bathing  and  books,  the  raffle,  and  the  ride  : 
Thus,  with  the  aid  wliich  shops  and  soiling  give. 
Life  passes  on ;  't  is  labour,  but  We  live. 
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When  evening  comes,  our  invalids  awake, 
Ncn-es  cease  to  Ircrable,  beads  forbear  to  ache ; 
Then  cheerful  meals  the  sunken  spirits  raise. 
Cards  or  the  dance,  wine,  visiting,  or  plays. 

Soon  as  the  season  comes,  and  crowds  arrive, 
To  their  superior  rooms  the  wealthy  drive; 
Otliers  look  round  for  lodging  snug  and  small, 
Such  is  their  taste— they  *ve  hatred  to  a  hall ; 
Huncc  one  his  favVite  habitation  gets. 
The  brick.floor*d  parlour  which  the  butcher  lets ; 
Where,  through  his  single  light,  he  njay  regard 
The  various  business  of  a  common  yard. 
Bounded  by  backs  of  buildings  form'd  of  clay, 
By  stable,  sties,  and  coops,  et-cetera. 

The  needy-vain,  themselves  awhile  to  shufa. 
For  dissipation  to  these  dog-holes  run  ; 
Where  each  (assuming  petty  pomp)  appears, 
\iid  quite  forgets  the  shopboard  and  the  shears. 

For  them  are  cheap  amusements:  they  may  slip 
Beyond  the  town,  and  take  a  private  dip ; 
When  they  may  urge  that,  to  be  safe  they  mean, 
They  *ve  heard  there  *s  danger  in  a  light  machine ; 
They  too  can  gratis  move  the  quays  about, 
And  gather  kind  replies  to  every  doubt ; 
There  they  a  pacing,  lounging  tribe  may  view. 
The  stranger's  guides,  who  *ve  little  else  to  do ; 
The  Borough's  placemen,  where  no  mdre  they  gain 
Than  keeps  them  idle,  civil,  poor,  and  vain. 
Then  may  the  poorest  with  the  wealthy  look 
On  ocean,  glorious  page  of  Nature's  book  ! 
May  see  its  varying  views  in  every  hour. 
All  softness  now,  t^n  rising  with  all  power. 
As  sleeping  to  invite,  or  threat'ning  to  devour : 
*T  is  this  which  gives  us  all  our  choicest  views ; 
Its  waters  heal  us,  and  its  shores  amuse. 

See  !  those  fair  nymphs  upon  that  rising  strand, 
Yon  long  salt  lake  has  parted  from  the  kmd  ; 
Well  pleased  to  press  that  path,  so  clean,  so  pure, 
To  seem  in  danger,  yef  to  feel  secure ; 
Trifling  with  terror,  while  they  strive  to  shun 
The  curling  billows ;  laughing  as  they  run ; 
They  know  the  neck  that  joins  the  shpre  and  sea. 
Or,  ah !  how  changed  that  fearless  laugh  would  be. 

Observe  how  various  parties  take  their  way. 
By  sea-side  walks,  or  make  the  «and-hills  gay  ; 
There  group'd  are  laughing  maids  and  sighing 

swains. 
And  some  apart  who  feci  onpitied  pains ; 
Pains  from  diseases,  pains  which  those  who  feel, 
To  the  pliysician,  not  the  fair,  reveal : 
For  nymphs  (propitious  to  the  lover's  sigh)  " 
Jjeave  these  poor  patients  to  complain  and  die. 
]^ !  where  on  that  huge  anchor  sadly  leans 
That  sick  tall  figure,  lost  in  other  scenes ; 
He  late  from  India's  clime  impatient  sail'd. 
There,  as  his  fortune  grew,  his  spirits  fail'd  ; 
For  eoch  delight,  in  search  of  wealth  he  went. 
For  ease  alone,  the  wealth  acquired  is  spent — 
And  spent  in  vain ;  enrich'd,  aggrieved,  he  sees 
The  envied  poor  possess'd  of  joy  and  ease  : 
And  now  he  flies  from  place  to  place,  to  gain 
Strength  for  enjoyment,  and  still  flics  in  vain : 
iMark !  with  what  sadness,  of  that  pleasdnt  crew, 
Boist'rouA  in  mirth,  he  takes  a  transient  view ; 


And  fixing  tlien  his  eye  upon  the  sea. 
Thinks  what  has  been  and  what  must  shortly  be : 
Is  it  not  strange  that  man  should  health  destruj. 
For  joys  that  come  when  he  is  dead  to  joy  ? 

Now  is  it  pleasant  in  the  summer-eve, 
When  a  broad  shore  retiring  waters  leave. 
Awhile  to  wait  upon  the  firm  fair  sand, 
When  all  is  calm  at  sea^  all  still  at  land  ; 
And  there  the  ocean's  produce  to  explore, 
As  floating  by,  or  rolling  on  the  shore  : 
Those  living  jellies  »  which  the  flesh  inflame. 
Fierce  as  a  nettle,  and  from  that  its  name ; 
Some  in  huge  masses,  some  that  you  may  brin^. 
In  the  small  compass  of  a  lady's  ring ; 
Figured  by  hand  divine — there 's  not  a  gem 
Wrought  by  man's  art  to  be  compared  to  them  ; 
Sofl,  brilliant,  tender,  through  the  wave  tliey  glo>w« 
And  make  the  moon-beam  brighter  where  they  flow 
Involved  in  sea-wrack,  here  you  find  a  race. 
Which  science  doubting,  knows  not  where  to  place ; 
On  shell  or  stone  is  dropp'd  the  embryo-seed. 
And  quickly  vegetates  a  vital  breed.f 

While  thus  with  pleasing  wonder  you  inspect 
Treasures  the  vulgar  in  tlieir  scorn  reject. 
See  as  they  float  along  th'  entangled  weeds 
Slowly  approach,  upborne  on  bladdery  beads ; 
Wait  till  tiiey  land,  and  you  shall  tlien  behold 
The  fiery  sparks  those  tangled  frons  infold. 
Myriads  of  living  points  ;t  th'  unaided  eye 
Can  but  the  fire  and  oot  the  form  descry. 
And  now  your  view  upon  the  ocean  turn. 
And  there  the  splendour  of  the  waves  discern  , 
Cast  "but  a  stone,  or  strike  them  with  an  oar. 
And  you  shall  flames  within  the  deep  explore  ; 
Or  scoop  the  stream  phosphoric  as  you  stand. 
And  the  cold  flames  shall  flash  along  your  hand  ; 
When,  lost  in  wonder,  you  shall  walk  and  gaze 
On  weeds  that  sparkle,  and  on  waves  that  blaze.§ 

The  ocean  too  has  "winter-views  serene. 
When  all  yoo  see  through  densest  fog  is  seen ; 
When  you  can  bear  the  nshers  near  at  band 
Distinctly  speak,  yet  see  not  where  they  stand ; 
Or  sometimes  them  and  not  their  boat  discern, 
Or  halilconceal'd  some  figure  at  the  ttcrn  ; 


*  Some  of  th«  nnaller  0poci«t  of  the  Medun  (ses-nerilc)  am 
exquiailely  boautirul :  their  form  m  OMrly  oval,  varied  with  aer- 
rated  lonf  itudioal  Unei :  they  are  extremely  tender,  and  by  no 
means  which  1  am  acqnaiotod  with  can  be  preserved,  for  tbry 
soon  dirauive  in  ciihur  ipirit  of  wine  or  water,  and  loae  rvery 
vt-nUge  or  their  ahape.  and  indeed  of  their  subftance:  the  larger 
•pecieaare  Tound  in  mi«-«hapea  maMM  of  many  poundk  weight ; 
these,  when  handled,  have  the  efl^t  of  thn  nettle,  and  tW 
stinginv  is  cHen  accompanied  ur  succeeded  by  the  more  unplea* 
sant  rceliiifr,  perbapa  in  a  slight  degree  resembling  that  caused 
by  the  torpt^do. 

t  Various  tribes  and  species  of  marine  vermes  are  here  meuit: 
that  which  s<i  nearly  resemb'es  a  vegetable  in  its  form,  and  per- 
haps, in  some  degree,  manner  of  growth,  is  the  corulline  called 
by  naturalists  8<>rtularia,  of  which  there  are  many  iipecicc,  in 
aimoal  every  part  of  the  eoatt.  The  aniirtal  protrudes  its  many 
clawii  (apparently  in  snarch  of  prey)  i'rom  certain  pellucid  tesi- 
clea  which  proceed  from  a  horny,  tenactous.  bruiichy  sioro. 

t  These  are  aaid  to  be  a  minute  kind  of  animal  of  the  aaoM 
clasii  i  when  it  docs  not  shine,  it  is  invisible  to  the  naked  eye. 

^  Fur  the  cause  «r  cdune*  of  ihiv  phenumnnun,  which  is  mmm- 
times,  though  rarely,  nbst-rviMl  on  our  o<in«i<«.  I  must  lefcr  the 
reader  to  the  writers  on  natural  philoiuphy  and  natural  hislofy. 
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The  view  *9  all  bounded,  and  from  side  to  side 
Your  utmost  pronpect  but  a  few  clls  wide  ; 
Bovi  who,  on  shore,  to  sea  the  pebble  cast, 
Will  heir  it  strike  against  the  viewless  mast; 
While  the  stern  boatman  growls  hb  fierce  disdain. 
At  whom  he  knovvs  not,  whom  he  threats  in  vain. 

T  is  plea«antlhen  to  view  the  nets  float  past. 
Net  at\cr  net  till  ybu  have  seen  the  last ; 
And  as  jrou  wait  till  all  beyond  jou  slip, 
A  boat  comes  gliding,  from  an  anchorM  ship, 
Breakin^^  the  silence  with  the  dipping  oar. 
And  their  own  tones,  as  labouring  for  the  shore ; 
Those  measured  tones  which  with  the  scene  agree. 
And  give  a  sadness  to  serenity. 

AU  scenes  like  these  the  tender  maid  should 

shun. 
Nor  to  a  misty  beach  in  autumn  run ; 
Much  should  she  guard  against  tlie  evening  cold. 
And  her  slight  shape  with  fleecy  warmth  infold ; 
This  she  admits,  but  not  with  so  much  ease 
Gives  up  the  night-walk  when  th*  attendabts  pleaiie : 
Her  have  I  seen,  pale,  vapourM  through  the  day. 
With  crowded  parties  at  the  midnight  play  ; 
Faint  in  the  mom,  no  powers  could  she  exert ; 
At  night  with  Pam  delighted  and  alert ; 
In  a  small  shop  she*8  raffled  with  a  crowd. 
Breathed  the  thick  air,  and  coughM  and  laughM 

•loud; 
She  who  will  tremble  if  her  eye  explore 
'*The  smallest  monstroa9  noouse  that  creeps  on 

floor;" 

Whom  the  kind  doctor  oharged  with  shaking  head. 
At  early  hoar  to  ouit  the  beaux  lor  bed  : 
She  has,  oontemnmg  fear,  gone  down  the  dance, 
Till  she  perceived  the  rosy  mom  advance ; 
l^n  has  she  wonder*d,  minting  o*ervher  tea. 
Her  drops  and  julep  should  so  useless  be  : 
Ah  I  sure  htr  joys  must  ravish  every  sense. 
Who  buys  a  portion  at  such  vast  expense. 

Among  those  joys,  H  is  one  at  eve  to  sail 
On  the  broad  river  with  a  favourite  gale ; 
When  no  rough  waves  upon  the  bosom  ride. 
But  the  keel  cuts,  nor  rises  on  the  tide ; 
Safe  from  the  stream  the  nearer  gunwale  stands. 
Where  playful  children  trail  their  idle  hands : 
Or  strive  to  catch  lon^  grassy  leaves  that  Boat 
On  either  side  of  the  impeded  boat ; 
What  time  the  moon  arising  shows  the  mud, 
A  shining  border  to  the  silver  flood  : 
When,  by  her  dubious  light,  the  meanest  views, 
Cbmlk,  stones,  and  stakes,  obtain  the  richest  hues ; 
And  when  the  cattle,  as  thev  gazing  stand, 
Seem  nobler  objects  than  when  viewM  from  land : 
Then  ancborM  vessels  in  the  way  appear, 
And  sea-b^s  greet  them  as  they  pasd,^-**  What 

cheer  r' 
The  sleeping  sbeH-ducks  at  the  sound  arise 
And  utter  loud  fheir  unharmonious  cries ; 
Flattering  they  move  their  weedy  beds  among, 
Or  instant  diving,  hide  their  plumeletii  young. 

Along  the  wall,  retoraing  fiom  the  town. 
The  weary  rustic  homeward  wanders  down ; 
Who  stops  and  gazes  at  such  joyous  crew. 
And  feels  his  envy  rising  at  the  view ; 


lie  the  light  speech  and  laugh  indignant  hears 
And  fecia  more  pres»sM  by  want,  more  vex'd  by 
fears. 

Ah  !  go  in  peace,  good  fellow,  to  thine  home. 
Nor  fancy  these  cscupe  the  general  doom  ; 
Gay  as  they  seem,  be  sure  with  them  arc  hearts 
With  sorrow  tried  ;  there*s  sadness  in  their  p;irt8  . 
If  thou  couldst  Fce  them  when  they  tliink  alone. 
Mirth,  music,  friends,  and  these  amusements  gone  ; 
Couldst  thou  discover  every  secret  ill 
That  paintH  their  spirit,  or  resists  their  will ; 
Couldst  thou  behold  forsaken  Love*s  distress. 
Or  Envy^s  pang  at  glory  and  success. 
Or  Beauty,  conscious  of  the  spoils  of  Time, 
Or  Guilt  alarmd  when  Memory  shows  the  crime  ; 
All  that  gives  sorrow,  terror,  grief,  and  gloom  ; 
Content  would  cheer  thee  tradging  to  thine  home.* 

There  are,  *t  is  true,  who  lay  their  cares  aside. 
And  bid  some  hours  in  calm  enjoyment  glide ; 
Perchance  some  fuir  one  to  the  sober  night 
Adds  (by  the  very  sweetness  of  her  song)  delight; 
And,  as  the  music  on  the  water  floats. 
Some  bolder  shore  returns  the  soflen'd  notes ; 
Then,  youth,  beware,  for  all  around  conspire 
To  banish  caution  and  to  wake  desire : 
The  day's  amusement,  feasting,  beauty,  wine, 
These  accents  sweet  and  this  soft  hour  combine. 
When  most  unguarded,  then  to  win  that  heatt  of 

thine: 
But  see,  they  land  !  the  fond  enchantment  flics, 
And  in  its  place  lifc'^  common  views  arise. 

Sometimes  a  party,  row*d  fVom  town,  will  land 
On  a  small  islet  formed  of  shelly  sand. 
Left  by  the  water  when  the  tides  are  low. 
But  which  the  floods  in  their  return  o*erflow : 
There  will  they  anchor,  pleased  awhile  to  view 
The  watery  waste,  a, prospect  wild  and  new; 
The  now  receding  billows  give  tliem  space. 
On  either  side  the  growing  shores  to  pace ; 
And  then  returning,,  they  contract  the  scene. 
Till  small  and  smaller  grows  the  walk  between ; 
As  sea  to  sea  approaches,  shore  to  shores. 
Till  the  next  ebb  the  sandy  isle  restores. 

Then  what  alarm  !  what  danger  and  dismay. 
If  all  their  trust,  their  boat  should  drift  away  ; 
And  once  it  happened — gay  the  friends  advanced, 
They  walk*d,  they  ran,  they  play'd,  they  sang,  they 

danced ; 

The  urns  were  boiling,  and  the  cups  went  round. 
And  not  a  grave  or  thoughtful  face  was  found. 
On  the  bright  sand  they  trod  with  Jiimble  feet, 
Dry  shelly  sand  that  made  the  summer  seat ; 
The  wondering  mews  flew  fluttering  o*er  Uie  head, 
And  waves  ran  sofUy  up  their  shining  bed. 

Some  form*d  a  party  from  the  rest  to  stray. 
Pleased  to  collect  the  trifles  in  their  way. 
These  to  behold  they  call  their  friends  around, 
No  friends  can  hear,  or  hear  another  sound  : 
Alarm*d  they  hasten,  yet  perceive  not  why 
But  catch*  the  fear  that  quickens  as  they  fly. 

*  Thit  it  not  offered  aa  a  resMHiable  tonrM  of  contontmnnt 
but  aa  one  motive  for  reaipnation :  there  woold  not  be  «o  niui*«  ^ 
envy  if  there  were  niore  diacerniDent 
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For  lo !  a  lady  «auc,  who  paced  the  sand 
With  her  fair  children  one  in  either  hand. 
Intent  on  home,  had  turnM,  and  saw  the  boat 
SlippM  from  her  raooringSf  and  now  far  afloat ; 
Slie  gazedffihe  trembled,  and  thoucrh  fuint  her  call, 
It  BccmM,  like  thunder,  to  confound  them  aU. 
Their  sailor-guides,  the  boatman  and  his  mate, 
Had  drunk,  and  slept  regardless  of  their  state. 
**  Awake  I"  they  cried  aloud  :  "  Alarm  tlie  shore ! 
Shout  all,  or  never  shall  we  reach  it  more  !'* 
Alas  I  no  shout  the  distant  land  c;in  reac|i, 
Nor  eye  behold  them  from  the  foggy  beach. 
Again  they  j«in  in  one  loud  powerful  cry, 
Then  cease,  and  eager  listen  for  reply. 
None  came^ — the  rising  wind  blew  sadly  by  t 
They  shout  once  more,  and  then  tlicy  turn  aside, 
To  see  how  quickly  flowM  the  coming  tide. 
Between  each  ciy  they  find  the  waters  steal 
On  their  strange  prison,  and  new  horrors  feel ; 
Foot  afler  foot  on  the  contracted  ground 
The  billows  fall,  and  dreadful  is  the  sound. 
Less  and  yet  less  the  sinking  isle  became, 
And  tliere  was  wailing,  weeping,  wrath,  and  blame. 

Had  one  been  there,  with  spirit  strong  and  high, 
Who  could  observe,  as  he  prepared  to  die. 
He  might  have  seen  of  hearts  the  varying  kind, 
And  traced  the  movement  of  each  different  mind : 
He  might  have  seen,  that  not  the  gentle  maid 
Was  more  than  stern  and  haughty  man  afraid ; 
Such,  calmly  grieving,  will  their  fears  suppress, 
And  silent  prayers  to  Mercy*s  throne  address ; 
While  fiercer  minds,  impatient,  angry,  bud, 
Force  their  vain  grief  on  tlie  reluctant  crowd: 
Tiie  party *s  patron,  sorely  sighing,  cried, 
'*  Why  would  you  urge  me  ?  I  at  first  denied." 
Fiercely  they  answered,  **  Why  will  you  complain. 
Who  saw  no  danger,  or  was  wam*d  m  vain  ?" 
A  few  eesay'd  the  troubled  soul  to  calm. 
But  dread  prevails,  and  anguish  and  alarm. 

Now  rose  tlie  water  through  the  lessening  sand. 
And  they  seemM  sinking  while  tliey  yet  could 

stand; 
The  sun  went  down,  they  lookM  from  side  to  side, 
Nor  aught  except  the  gathering  sea  descried ; 
Dark  and  more  dark,  more  wet,  more  cold  it  grew, 
And  the  most  lively  bade  to  hope  adieu ; 
Children,  by  love  then  lifled  from  tlie  seas. 
Felt  not  the  waters  at  the  parents*  knees. 
But  wept  aloud ;  the  wind  increased  the  sound. 
And  the  cold  billows  as  they  broke  around. 

**  Once  more, yet  once  again,  with  all  our  strength. 
Cry  to  the  land-— we  may  be  heard  at  length.** 
Vain  hope,  if  yet  unseen !  but  hark  !  an  oar. 
That  sound  of  bliss !  comes  dashing  to  their  shore ; 
Still,  still  the  water  rise*,  •*  Haste  !**  they  cry, 
**  Oh  !  hurry,  seamen ;  in  delay  we  die  :** 
/Seamen  were  these,  who  in  their  ship  perceived 
The  driflcd  boat,  and  thus  her  crew  relieved.) 
And  now  the  keel  just  cuts  the  cover*d  sand, 
Now  to  the  gunwale  stretches  every  hand : 
With  trembUng  pleasure  all  confused  embark, 
And  kiss  the  tackliuff  of  their  welcoroe  ark ; 
^Vhile  the  most  giddy,  as  they  reach  the  shore, 
I'hink  of  their  danger,  and  their  God  adore. 
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CLUBS  AND  SOCIAL  MEETINCa 

Noo  inter  Uncei  inen«a«qiie  oiteniet. 
Cum  atupet  ioMinM  noiea  ralgoribui,  et  com 
AccIioM  fains  auimua  uieliura  recusal ; 
Verum  liic  imprami  mocuro  dUquirite. 

HOR.Sat.S.fib.9. 

O  prodica  rerum 
Luxuries,  nunquam  parvo  contenta  paratu. 
Et  qua^sitoruni  terra  pelaguque  ciboruro 
Ambitiosa  (amea  et  iaate  gloria  nMnsa. 

LUCAN.  lib.  4. 

Et  quffiooD  proflunt  siofula,  juncta  juvaoL 

Rustieua  axncolam,  niilea  fera  bella  gereotan. 
Bectorem  dubia  navita  puppb  amaL 

OVID.  Pont.  lib.  2. 


Desire  of  Country  Gentlemen  for  Town  Associa- 
tions— Bookclubs — Too  much  of  literary  Char- 
acter expected  fVom  them — Literary  Converst- 
tion  prevented  :  by  Feasting :  by  Cards — Good, 
notwithstanding,  results — Card-club  with  Eager- 
ness resorted  to— Flayers— Umpires  at  the  Whist 
Table — Petulances  of  Temper  there  discovered 
— Free-and-easy  Club:  not  perfectly  easy'  or 
free — Freedom,  bow  interrupted — The  superior 
Member — Termination  of  the  Evening — Drink- 
ing  and  Smoking  Clubs — The  Midnight  Conver- 
sation of  the*  delaymg  Members — Society  of  the 
poorer  Inhabitants:  its  Use:  gives  Pride  and 
Consequence  to  the  humble  Character — Pleasant 
Habitations  of  the  frugal  Poor — Sailor  returning 
to  his  Family — Freemasons*  Club— The  M3rs- 
tery — ^What  its  origin — Its  professed  Advanta- 
ges—Griggs  and  Gregoriaos— A  Kind  of  Ma- 
sons— Reiiectians  on  these  various  Societies. 


You  say  you  envy  in  your  calm  retreat 
Our  social  meetings ; — 't  is  with  joy  we  meet : 
In  these  our  parties  you  are  pleased  to  6nd 
Good  sense  and  wit,  with  intercourse  of  mind  ; 
Composed  of  men,  who  read,  reflect  and  wrrite, 
Who,  when  they  meet,  must  yield  and  share  delight: 
To  you  our  Book-club  has  peculiar  charm. 
For  which  you  sicken  in  yojir  quiet  fiirm  ; 
Here  you  suppose  us  at  our  leisure  placed, 
Enjoying  freedom,  and  disployltig  taste  ; 
With  wisdom  cheerful,  temperately  gay. 
Pleased  to  enjoy,  and  willing  to  display. 

If  thus  yoor  envy  gives  your  ease  its  gloom. 
Give  wings  to  fancy,  and  among  us  come. 
We  *re  now  assembled ;  you  may  soon  attend — 
I  *11  introduce  you — "Gentlemen,  my  friend.** 

*  Now  are  you  happy  7  you  have  pass*d  a  night 
In  gay  discourse,  an4  rational  delight.** 

*  Alas !  not  so:  fbr  bow  can  mortals  think, 

Or  thoughts  exchange,  if  thus  they  eat  and  drink  f 
No !  I  confess,  when  vfe  had  fairly  dined. 
That  was  no  time  fyr  intercourse  of  mind ; 
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There  was  each  dish  prepared  with  skill  t*  invite, 

And  to  detain  the  stm^glin^  appetite ; 

On  such  occasions  minds  with  one  consent 

Are  to  the  cbniibrts  of  the  body  lent ; 

There   was  no  paose — the  wine  went  quickly 

round, 
Till  stni^glingr  Fancy  was  by  Bacchas  bound; 
Wine  is  to  wit  as  water  thrown  on  fire, 
By  duly  sprinkling  both  are  raised  the  higher ; 
Thas  largely  dealt,  the  vitid  blaze  they  choke, 
And  all  the  genial  flame  goes  ofl^  in  smoke.** 
"But  when  no  more  your  boards  these  loads 

contain, 
When  wine  no  more  o'erwhelras  the  labouring 

brain. 
But  serves,  a  gentle  stimulus ;  we  know 
How  wit  must  sparkle,  and  how  fancy  flow.** 

It  might  be  so,  but  no  such  chib^ays  come : 
We  always  find  these  dampers  in  the  room : 
If  to  converse  were  all  that  brought  us  here, 
A  few  odd  members  would  in  turn  appear ; 
Who  dwellui&r  nigh,  would  saunter  in  and  out, 
O*erlook  the  list  and  toss  the  books  about ; 
Or  yawning  read  them,  walking  up  and  down, 
Just  as  the  lomigers  in  the  shops  in  town ; 
Tin  fancying  nothing  would  their  minds  amuse, 
They  *d  push  them  by,  and  go  in  search  of  news. 

But  our  attractions  are  a  stronger  sort. 
The  earliest  dainties  and  the  oldest  port ; 
All  enter  then  with  glee  in  every  look. 
And  not  a  member  uiinks  about  a  book. 

Still  let  me  own,  tfadre  are  some  vacant  hours. 
When  rnindf  might  work,  and  *men  exiBit  their 

powers: 
Ere  wine  to  foUy  ipuis  the  giddy  guest, 
Bat  gives  to  wit  its  vigour  and  its  test ; 
Then  might  we  reason,  might  in  turn  display 
Our  several  talents,  and  be  wisely  gay ; 
We  might — ^but  who  a  tame  discourse  regards. 
When  whist  is  named,  and  we  behold  the  cards  ? 

\ye  from  that  time  are  neither  grave  nor  gay ; 
Our  thought,  oar  care,  our  basinets  u  to  play  ; 
Fiz*d  on  these  spots  and  fi^rures,  each  attends 
Much  to  hb  partners,  nothmg  to  his  friends. 

Our  public  cares,  the  long,  the  warm  debate. 
That  kept  our  patriots  from  their  beds  so  late  ; 
War,  peace,  invasion,  all  we  hope  or  dread 
Vanish  like  dreams  when  men  forsake  their  bed ; 
And  groaning  nations  and  contending  kings 
Are  all  forgotten  for  these  painted  thmgs : 
Paper  and  paste,  vile  figures  and  poor  spots, 
Level  all  minds,  philosophers  and  sots ; 
And  give  an  equal  spirit,  pause,  and  force, 
Join*d  with  peculiar  diction,  to  discourse : 
"Who  deals? — you  led— we're  three  by  cards — 

had  joJ\ 
Honour  in  hand  ?** — "  Upon  my  honour,  two.'* 
Hour  afler  hour,  men  thus  contending  sit. 
Grave  without  sense,  and  pointed  without  wit 
Thus  it  appears  these  envied  clubs  possess 
No  certain  means  for  social  happiness ; 
Yet  there's  a  good  that  flows  from  scenet  like 

these— 
Man  meets  with  man  at  leisure  and  at  ease ; 


We  to  our  neii^hbours  and  our  equals  come. 

And  rub  off  pride  that  man  contracts  at  home ; 

For  there,  admired  master,  he  is  prone 

To  claim  attention  and  to  talk  alone : 

But  here  he  meets  with  neither  son  nor  spouse ; 

No  humble  cousin  to  his  bidding  bows ; 

To  his  raised  voice  his  neighbours*  voices  rise. 

To  his  high  look  as  lolly  look  replies ; 

When  much  he  speaks,  he  finds  that  ears  are  closed. 

And  certain  signs  inform  him  when  he  *s  prosed ; 

Here  all  the  value  of  a  listener  know. 

And  claim,  in  turn,  the  favour  they  bestow. 

No  pleasure  gives  the  speech,  when  all  would 
speak 
And  all  in  vain  a  civil  hearer  seek. 
To  chance  alone  we  owe  the  free  discourse. 
In  vain  you  purpose  what  you  cannot  force ; 
*T  is  when  the  favourite  themes  unbidden  spring 
That  fancy  soars  with  such  unwearied  wing ; 
Then  may  you  call  in  aid  the  moderate  glass, 
But  let  it  slowly  and  unprompted  pass ; 
So  shall  there  all  things  for  the  end  unite. 
And  give  that  hour  of  rational  delight 

Men  to  their  clubs  repair,  themselves  to  please, 
To  care  for  nothing,  and  to  take  their  ease ; 
In  fact,  for  play,  for  wine,  for  news  they  come : 
Discourse  is  shared  with  fHends  or  found  at  homo. 

But  cards  witli  books  are  incidental  things ; 
We've  nights  devoted  to  these  queens  and  kings* 
Then  if  we  choose  the  social  game,  we  may ; 
Now  't  is  a  duty,  and  we  're  tx>und  to  play ; 
Nor  ever  meeting  of  the  social  -kind 
Was  more  engaging,  yet  had  less  of  mind. 

Our  eager  parties,  when  the  lunar  light 
Throws  its  full  radiance  on  the  festive  night. 
Of  cither  sex,  with  punctual  hurry  come. 
And  fill,  with  one  accord,  an  ample  room ; 
Pleased,  the  fresh  packs  on  cloth  of  green  tliey  see, 
And  seizing,  handle  with  preluding  glee ; 
They  draw,  they  sit,  they  shuffle,  cut  and  deal ; 
Like  friends  assembled,  but  like  foes  to  fed : 
But  yet  not  all, — a  happier  few  have  joys 
Of  mere  amusement,  and  their  cards  are  toys ; 
No  skill  nor  art,  nor  fretfiil  hopes  have  they. 
But  while  their  fiiends  are  gaining,  laugh  and  play. 

Others  there  are,  the  veterans  of  the  game. 
Who  owe  their  pleasure  to  their  envied  fame ; 
Through  many  a  jenr^  with  hard-contested  strife, 
Have  Uiey  attain'd  this  g^ory  of  their  life : 
Snch  is  that  ancient  burgess,  whom  in  vain 
Would  gout  and  fever  on  his  couch  detain ; 
And  that  largo  lady,  who  resolves  to  come. 
Though  a  first  fit  has  wam'd  her  of  her  doom  ! 
These  are  as  oracles :  in  every  cause 
They  settle  doubts,  and  their  decrees  arc  laws ; 
But  all  are  troubled,  when,  with  dubious  look, 
Diana  questions  what  Apollo  spoke. 

Here  avarice  first,  the  keen  desire  of  gam. 
Rules  in  each  heart,  and  works  in  every  bram 
Alike  the  veleran^ames  and  virgins  feci, 
Nor  care  what  grcy.beards  or  what  striplings  deal . 
Sex,  age,  and  station,  vanish  from  their  view. 
And  gold,  their  sovereign  good,  the  mingled  crowd 
pursue. 
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Hence  they  are  jcalons,  and  as  rivals,  keep 
A  watchful  eye  on  the  beloved  heap ; 
Meantime  discretion  bids  the  tongue  be  still, 
And  mild  good-humour  strives  with  strong  ill-will ; 
Till  prudence  fails ;  when,  all  impatient  grown, 
They  make  their  grief|  bythcir  suspicions,  known. 

**  Sir,  I  protest,  were  Job  himself  at  play. 
He'd  rave  to  sec  you  throw  your  cards  away ; 
Not  that  I  care  a  button — not  a  pin 
For  what  I  lose ;  but  we  had  cards  to  win : 
A  saint  in  heaven  would  grieve  to  see  jsuch  hand 
Cut  up  by  one  who  will  not  understand.** 

**  Complain  of  me !  and  so  you  might  indeed. 
If  I  had  ventured  on  that  foolish  lead. 
That  fatal  heart — but  I  forgot  your  play — 
Some  folk  have  ever  thrown  their  hearts  away." 

**  Yes,  and  their  diamonds ;  I  have  heard  of  one 
Who  made  a  beggar  of  an  only  son." 

**  Better  a  beggar,  than  to  see  him  tied 
To  art  and  spite,  to  insolence  and  pride.** 
"  Sir,  were  I  you,  I*d  strive  to  be  polite. 
Against  my  nature,  for  a  single  night'* 
"  So  did  you  strive,  and,  madam !  with  success ; 
I  knew  no  being  we  could  censure  less  !*' 

Is  this  too  much  7  alas !  ray  peaceful  muse 
Cannot  with  half  their  virulence  abuse. 
And  hark !  at  other  tables  discord  reigns, 
With  feign*d  contempt  for  losses  and  for  gains ; 
Passions  awhile  are  bridled  ;  then  they  tage, 
In  waspish  youth,  and  in  resentful  age ; 
With  scraps  of  insult — **  Sir,  when  next  you  pky. 
Reflect  whose  money  *t  is  you  throw  away. 
No  one  on  earth  can  less  such  tilings  regard. 
But  when  one*8  partner  doesn't  know  a  card       ■  ** 

**  I  scorn  suspicion,  ma*am,  but  while  you  stand 
Behind  that  lady,  pray  keep  down  your  hand.** 

"  Grood  heaT*n,  revoke !  remember,  if  tlie  set 
Be  lost,  in  honour  you  should  pay  the  debt** 

**  There,  there 's  your  money ;  but,  while  I  have 
life, 
I  *11  never  more  sit  down  with  man  and  wife  ; 
They  snap' and  snarl  indeed,  but  in  the  heat 
Of  all  their  spleen,  their  understandings  meet; 
They  are  Freemasons,  and  have  many  a  sign, 
That  we,  poor  devib !  never  can  divine  ; 
May  it  be  told,  do  ye  divide  th*  amount, 
Or  goes  it  all  to  family  account  ?** 


Nrxt  is  the  club,  where  to  their  friends  in  town 
Our  country  neighbours  once  a  month  come  down ; 
We  term  it  Free-and-easy,  and  yet  we 
Find  it  no  easy  matter  to  be  free ; 
£v*n  in  our  small  assembly,  friends  among. 
Are  minds  perverse,  there's  soitietliing  will  be 

wrong, 
Men  are  not  equal ;  some  will  claim  a  right 
T.»  be  the  kings  and  heroes  of  the  night ; 
Will  their  own  favourite  themes  and  notions  start, 
And  you  must  hear,  offend  them,  or  depart 

There  comes  Sir  Thomas  from  his  village-seat, 
Happy,  he  tells  us,  all  his  friends  to  meet ; 


He  brings  the  ruin'd  brotiier  of  his  wife, 
Whom  he  supports,  and  makes  him  sick  of  life ; 
A  ready  witness  whom  he  can. produce 
Of  all  his  deeds — a  butt  for  his  abuse ; 
Soon  at  he  enters,  has  the  guests  espied, 
Drawn  to  the  fire,  and  to  the  glass  applied — 
**  Well,  what's  the  subject? — what  are  you  about? 
The  news,  I  take  it— come,  I'll  help  you  out  ;'* 
And  then,  without  one  answer,  be  bestows 
Freely  upon  us  all  be  hears  and  knows ; 
Gives  us  opinions,  tells  us  how  he  votes. 
Recites  Ihe  speeches,  adds  to  them  his  notes. 
And  gives  old  ill-told  tales  for  new-born  anecdotes ; 
Yet  cares  he  nothing  what  we  judge  or  think, 
Our  only  duty*s  to  attend  and  drink  : 
At  length,  admonish'd  by  his  gout,  he  ends 
The  various  speech,  and  Icavcs^t  peace  his  friends ; 
But  now,  alas  I  we  *vc  lost  the  pleasant  hour. 
And  wisdom  flics  from  wine's  superior  power. 

Wine,  like  the  rising  sun,  possession  gains. 
And  drives  the  mist  of  dullness  from  the  brains; 
The  gloomy  vapour  from  the  spirit  flies. 
And  views  of  gaiety  and  gladness  rise : 
Still  it  proceeds ;  till  from  the  glowing  heat. 
The  prudent  calmly  to  their  shades  retreat ; — 
Then  is  the  mind  o'ercast — ^in  wordy  rage 
And  loud  contention  angry  men  engage ; 
Then  spleen  and  pique,  like  fire-worlu  thrown  m 

spite. 
To  mischief  turn  the  pleasures  of  the  night; 
Anger  abuses,  Malioe  loudly  rails, 
Rcven^  awakes,  and  Anarchy  prevails : 
Till  wme,  that  raised  the  tempest,  makes  it  cease, 
And  maudlin  Love  insists  on  instant  peace ; 
He  noisy  mirth  and  roaring  song  commands. 
Gives  idle  toasts,  and  joins  unfriendly  hands ; 
Till  fuddled  Friendship  vows  esteem  and  weeps, 
And  jovial  Folly  drinks  and  sings  and  sleeps. 


A  club  there  is  of  Smokers — Dare  you  come 
To  that  close,  clouded,  hot,  narcotic  room  7 
When,  midnight  past,  the  very  candles  seem 
Dying  for  air,  and  give  a  ghastly  gleam  ; 
When  curling  fbmes  in  laz^  wreaths  arise. 
And  prosing  topers  rub  their  winking  eyes ; 
When  the  long  tale,  renew'd  when  last  they  met. 
Is  spliced  anew,  and  is  unfinish'd  yet ; 
When  but  a  few  are  left  the  house  to  tire. 
And  they  holf.slceping  by  the  sleepy  fire; 
Ev'n  the  poor  ventilating  vane,  that  flew 
Of  late  so  fast,  is  now  gjrown  drowsy  too; 
When  sweet,  cold,  clammy  punch  its  aid  bestows 
Then  thus  the  midnight  conversation  flows : — 

"  Then,  as  I  said,  and — mind  me — as  I  say. 

At  our  last  meeting — you  remember" — **  Ay ;" 

"  Well,  very  well— then  freely  as  I  drink 

I  spoke  my  thought — yo\i  take  me — what  I  think 

And  sir,  said  I,  if  I  a  freeman  be. 

It  is  my  bounden  duty  to  be  free." 

**  Ay,  there  you  posed  him  :  I  respect  the  cliair 
But  man  is  man,  although  the  man  *s  a  mayor : 
If  Muggins  live — no,  no  I — if  Muggins  die. 
He  '11  quit  his  office — neighbour,  shall  I  try  7" 
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**IM1  speak  my  mind,  for  here  arc  none  but 
friends : 
They  're  all  contending  for  tlieir  private  ends ; 
No  public  spirit — once  a  vote  would  bring, 
I  say  a  vote — was  then  a  pretty  thing ; 
It  made  a  man  to  serve  his  country  and  his  king : 
But  for  that  place,  that  Muggins  must  resign, 
You've  my  advipc — His  no  affdir  of  mine." 


The  poor  man  has  his  club ;  he  comes  and  spends 
His  hoarded  pittance  with  his  chosen  friends ; 
Nor  this  alone,— a  monthly  dole  he  pays^ 
To  be  assisted  yrhen  his  health  decays; 
Some  part  his  prudence,  from  the  day's  supply, 
For  cares  and  troubles  in  his  age,  lays  by ; 
The  printed  rules  he  guards  with  painted  frame. 
And  shows  his  children  where  to  read  his  name: 
Those  simple  words  his  honest  nature  move, 
That  bond  of  union  tied  by  laws  of  love; 
This  is  his  pride,  it  gives  to  bis  employ 
New  value,  to  his  home  another  joy ; 
While  a  religious  hope  its  balm  applies 
For  all  his  fate  inflicts  and  all  his  state  denies. 

Much  would  it  please  you,  sometimes  to  explore 
7%e  peaceful  dwellings  of  our  borough  poor ; 
To  view  a  sailor  just  retum'd  from  sea. 
His  wife  beside ;  a  child  on  either  knee, 
And  others  crowding  near^  that  none  may  lose 
The  smallest  portion  of  the  welcome  news ; 
What  dangers  pass*d,  **  when  seas  ran  mountains 

high, 
When  tempests  raved,  and  horrors  veil'd  the  sky ; 
When  prudence  fail'd,  when  courage  grew  dismay'd. 
When  the  strong  fainted,  and  the  wicked  pray*d, — 
Th<nfi  in  the  yawning  gulf  far  down  we  drove. 
And  gaaed  upon  the  bUlowy  mount  above ; 
Till  up  that  mountain,  swinging  with  the  gale, 
We  yiew'd  the  horrors  of  the  watery  vale.'* 

The  trembling  children  look  with  stedfast  eyes, 
And  panting,  sob  involuntary  sighs : 
Soft  sleep  awhile  bis  torpid  touch  delays. 
And  all  is  joy  and  piety  and  praise.  ^ 


Masons  are  ours.  Freemasons— hot,  alas  I 
To  their  own  bards  I  leave  the  mystic  class ; 
In  vain  shall  one,  and  not  a  gifted  man. 
Attempt  to  sing  of  this  enlignten'd  clan : 
I  know  no  word,  boast  no  directing  sign. 
And  not  one  token  of  the  raoe  is  mine ; 
Whether  with  Hiram,  that  wise  widow's  son, 
They  came  from  Tyre  to  royal  Solomon, 
Two  pillars  raising  by  their  skill  profound, 
Boaz  and  Jachin  mrough  the  East  renoiiVn'd : 
Whether  the  sacred  books  their  rise  express. 
Or  books  profane,  't  is  vain  for  me  to  guess ; 
It  may  be,  lost  in  date  remote  and  high. 
They  know  not  what  their  own  antiquity : 
It  may  be  too,  derived  from  cause  so  low. 
They  have  no  wuh  their  origin  to  show  : 
I^  as  crusaders,  they  combined  to  wrest 
From  heathen  lords  the  land  they  long  possess'd  ; 
Or  were  at  first  some  harmless  club,  who  made 
Their  idle  meetings  solemn  by  parade  ; 


Is  but  conjecture — for  the  task  unfit. 
Awe-struck  and  mute,  the  puzzling  theme  I  quit : 
Yet,  if  such  blessings  from  their  order  flow. 
We  should  be  glad  their  moral  code  to  know ; 
Trowels  of  silver  are  but  simple  things. 
And  aprons  worthless  as  their  apron-strings  ; 
But  if  indeed  you  have  the  skill  to  teach 
A  social  spirit,  now  beyond  our  reach ; 
If  man's  warm  passions  you  can  guide  and  bind, 
And  plant  the  virtues  hi  the  wayward  mind ; 
If  you  can  wake  to  christian-love  the  heart, — 
In  mercy,  something  of  your  powers  impart 

But  as  it  seems,  we  Masons  must  become 
To  know  the  secret,  and  must  then  be  dumb ; 
And  as  we  venture  for  uncertain  gains. 
Perhaps  the  profit  is  not  worth  the  pains. 

When  Bruce,  that  dauntless  traveller,  thought  he 
stood 
On  Nile's  first  rise !  the  fbontain  of  the  flood. 
And  drank  exulting  in  the  saered  spring. 
The  critics  tokl  him  it  was  no  such  thing ; 
That  springs  unnumber'd  round  the  country  ran. 
But  none  could  show  him  where  they  first  began  : 
So  might  we  feel,  should  we  our  time  bestow. 
To  gain  these  secrets  and  these  signs  to  know  ; 
Might  question  still  if  all  the  truth  we  found. 
And  firmly  stood  upon  the  certain  ground  ; 
We  might  our  title  to  the  mystery  dread. 
And  fear  we  drank  not  at  the  river-head. 


Griggs  and  Gregorians  here  their  meetings  hold 
Convivial  sects,  and  Bucks  alert  and  bold ; 
A  kind  of  Masons,  but  without  their  sign ; 
The  bonds  of  union — pleasure,  song,  and  wine : 
Man,  a  gregarious  creature,  loves  to  fly 
Where  he  the  trackings  of  the  herd  can  spy ; 
Stil}  to  be  one  with  many  he  desires. 
Although  it  leads  hira  through  the  thorns   and 
briers. 

A  few !  but  few  there  are,  Who  in  the  mind 
Perpetual  source  of  consolation  find  ; 
The  weaker  many  to  the  world  will  come. 
For  comfi>rts  seldom  ta  be  found  from  home. 

When  the  faint  hands  no  more  a  brimmer  hold. 
When  flannel-wreutbs  the  useless  limbs  infold. 
The  breatli  impeded,  and  the  bosom  cold  ; 
When  half  the  pillow'd  man  the  palsy  chains. 
And  the  blood  falters  in  the  bloated  vein's, 
Then,  as  our  friends  no  further  aid  supply 
Than  hope's  cold  phrase  and  coiutesy's  sofl  sigh, 
Wc  should  that  comfort  for  ourselves  ensure. 
Which  friends  could  not,  if  we  could  firicnds ,  pro- 
cure. 

Early  in  life,  when  we  can  laugh  aloud. 
There's  something  pleasant  in  a  sooial  crowd, 
Who  laugh  with  us — but  will  such  joy  remain, 
When  we  lie  struggling  on  the  bed  of  pain  7 
When  our  physician  tells  us  with  a  sigh, 
No  more  on  hope  and  science  to  rely, 
Life's  staff  is  useless  then ;  with  labburing  breath. 
We  pray  for  hope  divine — the  staf^  of  death — 
Tliis  is  a  scene  which  few  companions  grace. 
And  where  the  heart's  first  favourites  yield  tbe>r 
place. 
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Here  all  the  aid  of  man  to  man  must  end, 
Here  mounts  the  soul  to  her  eternal  Friend ; 
The  tenderest  love  must  here  its  tie  resign, 
And  give  th*  aspiring  heart  to  lore  divine. 

Men  feci  tlieir  weakness,  and  to  numbers  run. 
Themselves  to  strengthen,  or  themselves  to  shun ; 
And  though  to  this  our  weakness  may  l^e  prone. 
Let 's  learn  to  Jive,  for  wc  must  die,  alone 


LETTER  XI. 


INNS. 

A\\  ibe  corororta  of  life  in  a  tavern  arc  kno^ni, 

*T  ic  liM  home  who  pnaseatet  not  one  of  his  own ; 

And  (O  him  who  has  rather  too  much  of  that  one, 

*!'  i>  the  house  of  a  IViend  where  he  *a  welcome  ttt.  run : 

The  instant  you  enter  my  duor  you  're  tny  lord. 

With  whose  taate  and  whose  pleasure  I  *m  proud  to  aeoord ; 

And  the  louder  you  call  and  the  lonjcer  you  itay, 

The  more  I  am  happy  to  serve  and  obey. , 

To  the  house  of  a  friend  if  you  *re  pleafsed  to  retire. 

You  must  all  thin<8  admit,  yuu  must  all  things  admire  ; 

You  must  pky  with  obeervance  the  price  of  your  treat. 

Yuu  must  eat  what  is  praised,  and  must  praiae  what  you  eat: 

But  hero  you  may  corae,  and  no  tax  we  require, 

You  may  loudly  condemn  what  you  greatly  admire ; 

You  may  growl  at  our  wishei  and  pains  to  excel. 

And  may  anarl  at  the  raicab  who  please  you  so  well. 

At  your  wish  we  attehd,  and  confeea  that  yonr  speech 
On  the  nation*!  aflkira  might  the  mintst«^  teach ; 
His  views  you  may  Uame.  and  hii  iipeaaurea  oppoao. 
Inhere**  no  lavern-treason— you  're  under  the  Rom  ; 
Should  rebellions  arise  in  your  own  little  state, 
With  mo  you  may  safely  their  coniequence  wait; 
To  recruit  your  lost  spirits  *t  is  prudent  to  ecme. 
And  to  fly  to  a  friend  when  the  devil  *s  at  bone. 

That  IVe  faults  h  confessed :  but  it  won*t  be  denied, 
T  Is  my  interest  the  faults  of  my  neif  hbouia  to  hide ; 
If  I've  sometimes  lent  Scandal  occasion  to  prate, 
I  've  often  conceal'd  what  she  'd  love  to  relate  : 
If  to  JoKtice's  bar  some  have  wander'd  from  mine, 
T  was  because  the  dull  rovnes  wouldn't  stay  by  their  wide  : 
And  for  brawb  almy  houne,  well  the  poot  eipiaina. 
That  men  driok  tkalUw  tkrangktt,  and  so  madden  their  braini. 


A  difficult  Subject  for  Poetry — Invocation  of  the 
Muse — Description  of  the  principal  Inn  and 
those  of -the  first  Class — ^The  large  deserted 
Tavern — ^Those  of  a  second  Order — ^Their  Com- 
ptiny — One  of  particular  Description^— A  lower 
Kind  of  Public- Houses :  yet  distinguished  among 
themselves — Houses  on  the  Quays  for  Sailors— 
The  Grecn-Man  :  its  Landlord,  and  the  Adven- 
ture of  his  Marriage,  etc. 


Much  do  I  need,  and  therefore  will  I  ask, 
A  Muse  to  aid  me  in  ray  present  task  ; 
For  then  with  specif  cause  we  beg  for  aid. 
When  of  our  subject  we  arc  most  afraid  ; 
Inns  arc  this  subject — ^*t  is  an  ill-drawn  lot, 
i(>o,  tliou  who  gravely  trifi^t,  fail  me  not 
Fail  not,  but  haste,  and  to  tny  memory  bring 
Scenes  yet  unsimg,  which  few  would  choose  to  sing ; 


Thou  mad*st  a  Shilling  splendid  ;  thou  baat  thrown 
On  humble  themes  the  graces  all  thine  own; 
By  thee  the  Mistress  of  a  village-school 
Became  a  queen,  enthroned  upon  her  stool ; 
And  far  beyond  the  rest  thou  gavest  to  shine 
Belinda's  Lock — that  deatJileaa  work  was  thine. 

Come,  lend  thy  cheerfol  light,  and  give  to  plcaae, 
Tliese  seats  of  revelry,  these  scenes  of  ease ; 
Who  sings  of  Inns  much  danger  has  to  dread. 
And  needs  assistance  from  the  fotmtain-head. 

High  in  the  street,  o*erlooking  all  the  place. 
The  rampant  Lion  shows  his  kingly  £ice ; 
His  ample  jaws  extend  from  side  to  side. 
His  eyes  are  glaring,  and  bis  nostrils  wide ; 
In  silver  shag  the  sovereign  form  is  dress'd, 
A  mane  horrific  sweeps  his  ample  chest ; 
Elate  with  pride,  he  seems  t*  assert  his  reign, 
And  stands  the  glory  of  his  wide  domain. 

Yet  nothing  dreadflil  to  his  friends  the  sight. 
But  sign  and  pledge  of  welcome  and  delight ! 
To  him  the  noblest  guest  the  town  detains 
Flies  for  repast,  and  in  his  court  remains ; 
Him  too  the  crowd  with  longing  looks  admire. 
Sigh  for  his  joys,  and  modestly  retire ; 
Here  not  a  comfort  shall  to  them  be  lost 
Who  never  ask  or  never  feel  the  cost 

The  ample  yards  on  either  side  contain 
Buildings  where  order  and  distinction  reign  ; — 
The  splendid  carriage  of  the  wealthier  guest, 
The  ready  chaise  and  driver  smartly  dressed; 
Whiskeys  and  gigs  and  curricles  are  there. 
And  high-fed  prancers  many  a  raw-boned  pair. 
On  all  without  a  lordly  host  sustains 
The  care  of  empire,  and  observant  reigns  ; 
The  parting  guest  beholds  him  at  his  side. 
With  pomp  obsequious,  bending  in  his  pridb; 
Round  all  the  place  his  eyes  all  objects  meet, 
Attentive,  silent,  civil,  and  discreet. 
0*er  all  within  the  lady-hostess  rules. 
Her  bar  she  governs,  and  her  kitchen  schools ; 
To  every  guest  the  appropriate  speech  is  made. 
And  every  duty  with  distinction  paid  ; 
Respectful,  easy,  pleasant,  or  fK)lite — 
**  Your  honour's  servant  —  Mister   Smith,   gocxf 

night" 

Next,  but  not  near,  yet  honourM  through  the  town. 
There  swing,  incongruous  pair!   the   Bear  and 

Crown; 

That  Crown  suspended  gems  and  ribands  deck, 
A  golden  chain  hangs  o'er  tliat  furry  neck : 
Unlike  the  nobler  beast,  the  Bear  is  bound. 
And  with  the  Crown  so  near  him,  scowls  uncrowned; 
Less  his  dominion,  but  alert  are  all 
Without,  within,  and  ready  for  the  call; 
Smart  lads  ond  hght  run  nimbly  here  and  there, 
Nor  for  neglected  duties  mourns  the  Bear. 

To  his  retreats,  on  the  election-day, 
The  losing  party  fou^d  tlfjir  silent  way ; 
'I'here  they  partook  of  each  consoling  good, 
Like  him  uncrowned,  like  him  in  sullen  mood — 
Threatening,  but  bound. — Here  meet  a  social  kind. 
Our  various  clubs  for  various  cause  combined ; 
Nor  has  he  pride,  btit  thankful  takes  as  gain 
The  dew-drops  shaken  from  the  Lion's  mane : 


THE   BOROUGH. 
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A  thriving  couple  here  their  skill  display, 
And  shore  tlie  profits  of  no  vulgar  sway. 

Third  in  our  Borough's  list  appears  the  sign 
Of  a  fair  queen — the  gracious  C'aroline ; 
But  in  decay — each  feature  in  Uic  face 
Has  stain  ot  lime,  aiid  token  of  disgrace. 
The  storm  of  winter,  and  tho  summer^un. 
Have  on  that  form  their  equal  mischief  done ; 
The  features  now  are  all  disfigured  seen. 
And  not  one  charm  adorns  the  insulted  queen : 
To  this  poor  face  was  never  paint  applied. 
The  unseemly  work  of  cruel  time  to  hide ; 
Here  we  may  rightly  such  neglect  upbraid, 
Paint  on  such  faces  is  by  prudence  laid. 
Large  the  domain,  but  all  within  combine 
To  correspond  with  the  dishonour^  sign ; 
And  all  around  dilapidates :  you  call — 
But  none  replies — they  're  inattentive  all : 
At  length  a  ruinM  stable  holds  your  steed. 
While  you  through  large  and  dirty  rooms  proceed. 
Spacious  and  cold ;  a  proof  they  once  had  been 
In  honour — now  magnificently  mean ; 
Tin  in  some  small  half-fumbh*d  room  you  rest, 
Whoee  dying  fire  denotes  it  had  a  guest 
In  those  you  passM  where  former  splendour  reigned. 
You  taw  the  carpets  torn,  the  paper  stainM ; 
Squares  of  discordant  glass  in  windows  fiz*d, 
And  paper  oil'd  in  many  a  space  betwixt ; 
A  soilM  and  broken  sconce,  a  mirror  crack*d, 
With  table  underpropped,  and  chairs  new-backM ; 
A  marble  side-slab  with  ten  thousand  stains. 
And  all  an  ancient  tavern's  poor  remains. 

With  mpch  entreaty,  they  your  food  prepare. 
And  acid  wine  afford,  with  meagre  fare ; 
Heartless  you  sup ;  and  when  a  dozen  times 
ToaVe  read  the  fractured  window's    senseless 

rhymes ; 
Have  been  assured  that  Phcebe  Green  was  fair. 
And  Peter  Jackson  took  his  supper  there ; 
YoQ  reach  a  chilling  chamber,  where  you  dread 
Damps  hot  or  cold,  from  a  tremendous  bed ; 
Late  comes  your  sleep,  and  you  are  wakcn'd  soon 
Bj  rustling  tatters  of  the  old  festoon. 

O'er  this  large  building,  thus  by  tipie  defaced, 
A  aerrile  couple  has  its  owner  placed, 
Wboi,  not  onmindful  that  its  style  is  large, 
To  lost  magnificence  adapt  their  charge  : 
Thus  an  old  beauty,  who  has  long  declined. 
Keeps  former  dues  and  dignity  in  mind  ; 
And  wills  that  all  attention  should  be  paid 
For  graces  vanished  and  for  charms  decayed. 

Few  years  have  pass'd,  since  brightly  'cross  the 
way. 
Lights  trom  each  window  shot  the  lengthened  ray. 
And  busy  looks  in  ever^  face  were  seen, 
Through  the  warm  precmcts  of  the  reigning  Queen : 
There  fires  invituig  blazed,  and  all  around 
Was  heard  the  tinkling  bells*  seducing  sound ; 
The  nimble  waiters  to  that  sound  from  far 
Sprang  to  the  call,  then  hastenM  to  the  bar ; 
Where  a  glad  priestess  of  the  temple  sway'd. 
The  noost  obedient,  and  tho  most  obey'd ; 
Rosy  and  round,  adornM  in  crimson  vest. 
And  flaming  ribands  at  her  ample  breast : 
9  N 


She,  skiird  like  Cirrc,  tried  her  guests  to  move. 
With  looks  of  i»r<ficome  and  with  words  of  love ; 
And  such  her  potent  charms,  that  men  unwise 
Were  f!CK>n  tronsfbrm'd  and  fitted  for  the  sties. 

Her  port  in  bottles  stood,  a  well-stain'd  row. 
Drawn  for  the  evening  from  the  pipe  below ; 
I'hree  powerful  spirits  fill'd  a  parted  case, 
Some  cordial-bottles  stood  in  secret  place ; 
Fair  acid  fruits  in  nets  above  were  seen. 
Her  plate  was  splendid,  and  her  glasses  clean ; 
Basins  and  bowls  wore  ready  on  the  stand. 
And  measures  clatter'd  in  her  powerful  hand. 

Inferior  houses  now  our  notice  claim, 
But  who  shall  deal  them  their  appropriate  fame  7 
Who  shall  the  nice  yet  known  distinction  tell. 
Between  the  peal  complete  and  single  boll  7 

Determine,  ye,  who  on  your  shminff  nags 
Wear  oikskin  beavers  and  bear  seal-skin  bags ; 
Or  ye,  grave  topers,  who  with  coy  delight 
Snugly  enjoy  the  sweetness  of  the  night ; 
Ye  travellers  all,  superior  inns  denied 
By  moderate  purse,  the  low  by  decent  pride ; 
Come  and  determine — will  ye  take  your  place 
At  the  full  orb,  or  half  the  lunar  fiice7 
With  the  Black  Boy  or  Angel  will  you  dine  * 
Will  ye  approve  the  Fountain  or  the  Vine : 
Horses  the  tohite  or  black  will  ye  prefer  7 
The  Silver-Swan,  or  swan  opposed  to  her — 
Rare  bird !  whofse  form  tho  raven-plumage  deck*, 
And  graceful  curve  her  three  alluring  necks  7 

All  these  a  decent  cntertiflnment  ^ve. 
And  by  their  comforts  comfortably  live. 

Shall  I  pass  by  the  Boar  7 — there  are  who  cry, 
**  Beware  tlie  Boar,"  and  pass  determined  by : 
Those  dreadful  tunks,  those  little  peering  eyes 
And  churning  chaps,  are  tokens  to  the  wise. 
There  dwells  a  kind  old  aunt,  and  there  yos  tee 
Some  kind  young  nieces  m  her  company ; 
Poor  village  niece?,  whom  the  tender  dwno 
Invites  to  town,  and  gives  tlieir  beauty  fame  ; 
The  grateful  sisters  feel  the  important  aid. 
And  the  good  aunl  is  fiattcr'd  aod  repaid* 

What  though  it  may  some  cool  observers  strikt 
That  such  fair  sieters  should  be  so  unlike ; 
That  stiU  another  and  another  comes. 
And  at  the  matron's  table  smiles  and  bloomft; 
That  all  appear  as  if  they  meant  to  stay 
Time  undefined,  nor  name  a  parting  day ; 
And  yet,  though  alF  arc  valued,  all  are  ocar» 
Causeless  they  go,  and  seldom  more  appear  i 

Yet  let  Suspicion  hide  her  odious  head. 
And  Scandal  vengeance  fi-om  a  burgess  dread : 
A  pious  friend,  who  with  the  ancient  dame 
At  sober  crihbage  takes  an  evening  game; 
His  cup  beside  him,  through  their  play  he  qoafij, 
And  oft  renews,  and  innocently  laughs ; 
Or,  growing  serious,  to  the  text  resorts. 
And  from  the  Sunday-sermon  makes  reports ; 
While  all,  with  grateful  glee,  his  wish  attend, 
A  grave  protector  and  a  powerful  friend : 
But  Slander  says,  who  indistinctly  sees. 
Once  he  was  caught  with  Silvia  on  hi:i  kneea;*- 
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A  cautioas  bqrgess  with  a  careful  wife 
To  be  so  caught  I — 't  is  fal»c»  upon  my  life. 

Next  are  a  lower  kind,  yet  not  so  low 
But  they,  among  them,  their  distinctions  know ; 
And  when  a  thriving  landlord  aims  so  high 
As  to  exchange  the  Chequer  for  the  Pye, 
Or  from  Duke^William  to  the  Dog  repairs, 
lie  takes  a  finer  coat  and  fiercer  airs. 

Pleased  with  his  power,  the  poor  man  loves  to  say 
What  favourite  inn  shall  share  his  evening's  pay, 
Where  he  shall  sit  the  social  hour,  and  lose 
His  past  day*6  labours  and  his  next  day*s  views. 
Our  seamen  too  have  choice  :  one  takes  a  trip 
In  the  warm  cabin  of  his  favourite  Ship  ; 
And  on  the  morrow  in  the  humbler  Boat 
He  rows,  till  fancy  feels  herself  afloat ; 
Can  he  the  sign — Three  Jolly  Sailors  pass, 
Who  hears  a  fiddle  and  who  sees  a  lass  ? 
The  Anchor  too  affords  the  seaman  joys, 
In  small  smoked  room,  all  clamour,  crowd,  and 

noise ; 
Where  a  curved  settle  half  surrounds  the  fire. 
Where  fifty  voices  purl  and  punch  require : 
They  come  for  pleasure  in  their  leisure  hour, 
And  they  enjoy  it  to  tlieir  utmost  power ; 
Standing  they  drink,  they  swearing  smoke,  while  all 
Call,  or  make  ready  for  a  second  call : 
There  is  no  time  for  trifling — "  Do  ye  see  7 
Wc  drink  and  drub  the  French  extempore.'* 

See  !  round  the  room,  on  every  beam  and  balk. 
Are  ming^led  scrolls  of  hieroglyphic  chalk  ; 
Yet  nothing  heeded— ^ould  one  stroke  suffice 
To  Wot  out  all,  here  honour  is  too  nice, — 
"  Let  knavish  landsmen  think  such  dirty  things, 
We  *re  British  tars,  and  British  tars  are  kings." 

But  the  Green-Man  shall  I  pass  by  unsung. 
Which  mine  own  James  upon  his  sign-post  hung  ? 
His  sign,  his  image, — ^for  he  once  was  seen 
A  squire*s  attendant,  clad  in  keeper's  green ; 
Ere  yet  with  wages  more,  and  honour  less, 
He  stood  behind  me  in  a  graver  dress. 

James  in  an  evil  hour  went  forth  to  woo 
Young  Juliet  Hart,  and  was  her  Romeo ; 
They  *d  seen  the  play,  and  thought  it  vastly  sweet 
For  two  young  lovers  by  the  moon  to  meet ; 
The  nymph  was  gentle,  of  her  favours  free, 
Kv*n  at  a  word — no  Rosalind  was  she  : 
Nor,  like  that  other  Juliet,  tried  his  truth 
With — **  Bo  thy  purpose  marriage,  gentle  youUi  ?" 
But  him  received,  and  heard  his  tender  tale 
When  sang  the  lark,  and  when  the  nightingale : 
So  in  lew  months  the  generous  lass  was  seen 
r  the  way  that  all  Ihe  Capulcts  had  been. 

Then  first  repentance  seized  the  amorous  man, 
And — shame  on  love — he  reasoned  and  he  ran  ; 
The  thoughtful  Romeo  trembled  for  his  purse. 
And  the  sad  sounds,  **  for  better  and  for  worse." 

Yet  could  the  lover  not  so  far  withdraw. 
But  he  was  haunted  botli  by  love  and  law  : 
Now  law  disniav*d  him  as  he  view'd  its  fangs. 
Now  pity  seizccf  him  for  his  Juliet's  pangs; 
Then  tliouo^lits  of  justice  and  some  dread  of  jail, 
A' here  all  would  blame  him  and  where  none  might 
bail; 


These  drew  him  back,  till  Juliet's  hut  appetr'd 
Where  love  had  drawn  him  when  be  -should  btve 
fear'd. 

There  sat  the  father  in  his  wicker  throne. 
Uttering  his  curses  in  tremendous  tone ; 
With  foulest  names  his  daughter  he  reviled, 
And  look'd  a  very  Herod  at  the  child : 
Nor  was  she  patient,  but  with  equal  scorn. 
Bade  him  remember  when  his  Joe  was  born : 
Then  rose  the  mother,  eager  to  be^in 
Her  plea  for  frailty,  when  the  swain  came  in. 

To  him  she  turn'd  and  other  theme  began, 
Show'd  him  his  boy,  and  bade  him  be  a  man ; 
^  An  honest  man,  who,  when  he  breaks  the  lawa. 
Will  make  a  woman  honest  if  there 's  cause." 
With  lengthen'd  speech  she  proved  what  came  to 

pass 
Was  no  reflection  on  a  loving  lass : 
"  If  she  your  love  as  wife  and  mother  claim. 
What  can  it  matter  which  was  first  the  name  ? 
But  'tis  most  base,  'tis  perjury  and  theft. 
When  a  lost  girl  is  like  a  widow  left ; 
The  rogue  who  ruins" — here  the  father  found 
His  spouse  was  treading  on  forbidden  ground. 

•♦That's  not  the  point,"  quoth  he,  — "I  don' 
suppose 
My  good  friend  Fletcher  to  be  one  of  those ; 
What 's  done  amiss  he  '11  mend  in  proper  time — 
I  hate  to  hear  of  villany  and  crime : 
'Twas  my  misfortune,  in  the  days  of  youth. 
To  find  two  lasses  pleading  for  my  truth  ; 
The  case  was  hard,  I  would  with  all  my  soul 
Have  wedded  both,  but  law  is  our  control ; 
So  one  I  took,  and  when  we  gnin'd  a  home. 
Her  friend  agreed  —  what  could  she  more?— to 

come; 
And  when  she  found  that  I  'd  a  widow'd  bed. 
Me  she  desired — what  could  I  less  7 — to  wed. 
An  easier  case  is  yours :  you  've  rwt  the  smart 
That  two  fond  pleaders  cause  ii»  one  man*s  heart; 
You  've  not  to  wait  from  year  to  year  distress'd. 
Before  your  conscience  can  be  laid  at  rest ; 
There  smiles  your  bride,  there  sprawls  your  new- 
born son 
— A  ring,  a  license,  and  the  thing  is  done." 

**  My  loving  James," — the  loss  began  her  plea, 
"  I '11  make  thy  rtason  take  a  part  with  me : 
Had  I  been  froward,  skittish,  or  unkind. 
Or  to  thy  f>crson  or  thy  passion  blind  ; 
Had  1  rcfu^LMi,  whrn  *t  was  thy  part  to  pray, 
Or  put  thee  off  with  promise  and  delay ; 
Thou  mijjiit'st  in  justice  and  in  conscience  fly. 
Denying  hvr  who  tau;iht  thee  to  deny  : 
But,  James,  with  nie  thou  hadst  an  easier  task. 
Bonds  and  conditions  I  forbore  to  ask; 
I  laid  no  traps  for  tliee,  no  plots  or  plans. 
Nor  marrinjTc  named  by  liccuHe  or  by  banns ; 
Nor  would  1  now  the  par>on'8  aid  employ. 
But  for  tliis  cause," — and  up  she  held  her  boy. 

Motives  like  thcj^e  could  heart  of  flesh  resist  7 
James  took  the  infant  and  in  triumph  kis4«'d; 
Then  to  his  mother's  arms  the  cliilJ  restored. 
Made  his  proud  speech,  and  pledged  his  worthy 
word. 


**  Three  times  at  church  our  banns  shall  pub- 
Ibh'd  be. 
Thy  health  be  drunk  in  bumpers  three  times  three ; 
And  thou  shall  grace  (bedeckM  in  garments  gay) 
The  christening-dinner  on  the  wedding  day." 

James  at  my  door  then  made  ^is  parting  bow. 
Took  the  Gretn-Man,  and  is  a  master  now. 


LETTER  XII. 


PLAYERS. 


ThcM  are  monarchs  none  retpeet. 

Heroes,  jret  an  humtjlud  crew, 
Noblea  whom  ibe  crowd  cornet, 

Wealihf  raen.  whom  ilunt  put'SQS: 
B«autiw.  Khrinkiog  from  Uie  view 

Of  (be  day'i  doleetioff  ere ; 
Loverv.  who  wiUi  much  ado 

LoDf-foraaken  damseb  woo. 
And  heave  ibe  ilI-fetsQ*d  sigh. 

TbeM  are  roiaefv,  craving  maaos 

OfoxMtence  throach  (he  daf, 
Farooiu  scholars,  conning  sceoea 

Of  a  dull  bewildering  play ; 
Ragged  beaux  and  mit»»f>«  grey 

Whom  the  rabble  praise  and  blame; 
Proud  and  mean,  and  sad  and  gay, 

Toiling  aAer  ease,  are  they. 
Infamous,*  and  boasting  fame. 


Players  arrive  in  the  Borough — Welcomed  by  their 
former  Friends — Are  belter  fitted  for  Comic  than 
Tragic  Scenes :  yet  better  approved  in  the  lat- 
ter by  one  Part  of  their  Audience — Their  gene- 
ral Character  and  Pleasantry — Particular  Dis- 
tresses and  Labours — Their  Fortitude  and  Pa- 
tience— A  private  Rehearsal — The  Vanity  of  the 
affcd  Actress — A  Heroine  from  the  Milliner's 
Shop — A  deluded  Tradesman — Of  what  Persons 
the  Company  is  composed — Character  and  Ad- 
ventures of  Frederick  Thompson. 


Drawn  by  the  annual  call,  wc  now  behold 

Our  troop  dramatic,  heroes  known  of  old. 

And  those,  since  last  they  marched,  inlisted  and 

enroird : 
Mounted  on  hacks  or  borne  in  wagons  some. 
The  rest  on  foot  (the  huml>ler  brethren)  come. 
Three  lavourM  places,  an  unequal  lime, 
Join  to  support  this  company  subii(ne  : 
Ours  for  Uie  longer  period — sec  how  light 
Yon  parties  move,  their  former  friends  in  sight. 
Whose  claims  are  all  allowM,  and  friendship  glads 

the  night 
Now  public  rooms  shall  sound  with  words  divine. 
And  private  lodgings  hear  how  heroes  shine ; 
No  talk  of  pay  shall  yet  on  pleasure  steal, 
But  kindest  welcome  bless  the  friendly  meal; 
While  o'er  the  social  jug  and  decent  cheer. 
Shall  be  described  the  fortunes  of  the  year. 

*  ftroiling  players  are  thu>  held  in  a  legal  tense. 


Peruse  these  bills,  and  see  what  each  can  do, — 
Behold  !  the  prince,  the  slave,  the  monk,  the  Jew ; 
Change  but  the  garment,  and  they  '11  all  engage 
To  talse  each  part,  and  act  in  every  age : 
Cull'd  from  all  houses,  what  a  house  are  they ! 
Swept  from  all  barns,  our  borough-critics  say^: 
But  with  some  portion  of  a  critic's  ire. 
We  all  endure  them ;  there  are  some  admire : 
They  might  have  praise,  confined  to  farce  alone ; 
Full  well  they  grin,  they  should  not  try  to  groan ; 
But  then  our  servants'  and  our  seamen's  wives 
Love  all  that  rant  and  rapture  as  their  lives ; 
He  who  'Squire  Richard's  part  could  well  sustain, 
Finds  as  King  Richard  he  roust  roar  amain — 
**  My  horse !  my  horse  I" — Lo !  now  to  their  abodes, 
Come  lords  and  lovers,  empresses  and  gods. 
The  master-mover  of  these  scenes  has  made 
No  trifling  gain  in  this  adventurous  trade ; 
Trade  we  may  term  it,  for  he  duly  buys 
Arms  out  of  use  and  undirected  eyes ; 
Ttiese  he  instructs,  and  guides  them  as  be  can. 
And  vends  each  night  the  manufactured  man : 
Long  as  our  custom  lasts,  they  gladly  stay. 
Then  strike  their  tents,  like  Tartars  I  and  away ! 
The  place  grows  bare  where  they  too  long  remain. 
But  grass  will  rise  ere  they  return  again.  » 


Children  of  Thespis,  welcome!   knights  and 
queens ! 
Counts !  barons !  beauties !  when  before  your  scenes. 
And  mighty  monarchs  thund'ring  firom  your  throne; 
Then  step  behind,  and  all  your  glory 's  gone  : 
Of  crown  and  palace,  throne  and  guards  berefl, 
The  pomp  is  vanish'd,  and  the  care  is  left. 
Yet  strong  and  lively  is  the  joy  they  feel 
When  the  full  house  secures  the  plenteous  meal ; 
Flatt'ring  and  flatter'd,  each  attempts  to  raise 
A  brother's  merits  for  a  brother's  praise : 
For  never  hero  shows  a  prouder  heart, 
T'han  he  who  proudly  acts  a  hero's  part ; 
Nor  without  cause ;  the  boards,  we  know,  can  yield 
Place  for  fierce  contest,  like  the  tented  field. 

Gracefiil  to  tread  the  stage,  to  be  in  turn 
The  prince  we  honour,  and  the  knave  we  spurn ; 
Bravely  to  bear  the  tumult  of  the  crowd. 
The  hiss  tremendous,  and  the  censure  loud : 
These  are  their  parts, — and  he  who  these  sustains 
Deserves  some  praise  and  profit  for  his  pains. 
Heroes  at  least  of  gentler  kind  are  they, 
Against  whose  swords  no  weeping  widows  pray, 
No  WfKxl  tiicir  fury  sheds,  nor  havoc  markji  their 
way. 

Sad  happy  race !  soon  raised  and  soon  depresa*d, 
Your  days  all  pass'd  in  jeopardy  and  jest ; 
Poor  without  prudence,  with  afilictions  vain. 
Not  wam'd  by  misery,  not  enrich'd  by  gain , 
Whom  justice  pitying,  chides  firom  place  to  place, 
A  wandering,  careless,  wretched,  merry  race. 
Who  cheerful  looks  assume,  and  play  the  parts 
Of  happy  rovers  with  repining  hearts ; 
Then  cast  off  care,  and  m  the  mimic  pain 
Of  tragic  wo,  feel  spirits  light  and  vain. 
Distress  and  hope — the  mind's,  the  body's  wear. 
The  man's  affliction  and  tlie  actor's  tear : 
Alternate  times  of  fasting  and  excess 
Are  yours,  ye  smiling  cliildrcn  of  distress. 
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Slaves  though  ye  be,  your  wandering  freedom 
seems. 
And  with  your  varying  views  and  restless  schemes 
Your  griefs  are  transient,  as  your  joys  are  dreoms. 

Yet  keen  those  griefs — ah !   what   avail   thy 
charms, 
Fair  Juliet !  what  that  infant  in  thine  arms ; 
What  those  heroic  lines  thy  patience  learns, 
What  all  the  aid  thy  present  Romeo  earns, 
Wliilst  thou  art  crowded  in  that  lumbering  wain. 
With  all  thy  plaintive  sisters  to  complain  7 

Nor  is  there  lack  of  labour — To  rehearse. 
Day  after  day,  poor  scraps  of  prose  and  verse ; 
To  bear  each  other's  spirit,  pride,  and  spite ; 
To  hide  in  rant  the  heartache  of  the  night ; 
To  dress  in  gaudy  patch-work,  and  to  force 
The  mind  to  think  on  the  appointed  course ; 
This  is  laborious,  and  may  be  defined 
The  bootless  labour  of  the  thrifUess  mind. 

There  is  a  veteran  dame ;  I  see  her  stand 
Intent  and  pensive  with  her  book  in  hand ; 
Awhile  her  thoughts  she  forces  on  her  part. 
Then  dwells  on  objects  nearer  to  the  heart ; 
Across  the  room  she  paces,  gets  her  tone. 
And  fits  her  features  for  the  Danish  throne ; 
To-night  a  queen — I  mark  her  motion  slow, 
I  hear  her  speech,  and  Hamlet's  mother  know. 

Mcthinks  *t  is  pitiful  to  see  her  try 
For  strength  of  arms  and  energy  of  eye ; 
With  vigour  lost,  and  spirits  worn  away, 
Her  pomp  and  pride  she  labours  to  display ; 
And  when  awhile  she 's  tried  her  part  to  act. 
To  find  her  thoughts  arrested  by  some  fact ; 
When  struggles  more  and  more  severe  are  seen 
In  the  plain  actress  than  the  Danish  queen, — 
At  length  she  feels  her  part,  she  finds  delight. 
And  fiincies  all  the  plaudits  of  the  night: 
Old  as  she  is,  she  smiles  at  every  speech. 
And  thinks  no  youthful  part  beyond  her  reach ; 
But  as  the  mist  of  vanity  again 
Is  blown  away,  by  press  of  present  pain. 
Bad  and  in  doubt  she  to  her  purse  applies 
For  cause  of  comfort,  where  no  comfort  lies ; 
Then  to  her  task  she  sighing  turns  again,-^ 
**0h!  Hamlet,  thoa  hast  cleft  my  heart  in  twain !" 

And  who  that  poor,  consumptive,  witherM  thing. 
Who  strains  her  slender  throat  and  strives  to  smg  7 
Panting  for  breath,  and  forced  her  voice  to  drop, 
And  &r  unlike  the  inmate  of  the  shop. 
Where  she,  in  youth  and  health,  alert  and  gay, 
LaughM  off  at  night  the  labours  of  the  day ; 
With  novels,  verses,  fimcy's  fertile  powers. 
And  sister-converse  paasM  the  evening-hours ; 
But  Cynthia's  soul  was  soft,  her  wishes  strong, 
Her  judgment  weak,  and  her  conclusions  wrong: 
The  morning-call  and  counter  were  her  dread. 
And  her  contempt  the  needle  and  the  thread : 
But  when  she  read  a  gentle  damsel's  part. 
Her  wo,  her  wish !— £e  had  them  all  by  heart 

At  length  the  hero  of  the  boards  drew  nigh, 
^ho  spake  of  love  till  sigh  re-echo*d  sigh ; 
He  told  in  honey'd  words  his  deathless  flame. 
And  she  his  own  by  tender  tows  became ; 


Nor  ring  nor  license  needed  souls  so  fond, 
Alphonso's  passion  was  his  Cvnthia's  bond : 
And  thus  the  simple  girl,  to  shame  betray'd. 
Sinks  to  the  grave  forsaken  and  dismajr'd. 

Sick  without  pity,  sorrowing  without  hope. 
See  her  I  the  grief  and  scandal  of  the  troop; 
A  wretched  martyr  to  a  childish  pride. 
Her  wo  insulted,  and  her  praise  denied  : 
Her  humble  talents,  though  derided,  used. 
Her  prospects  lost,  her  confidence  abused ; 
All  that  remains — for  she  not  long  can  brave 
Increase  of  evils — ^is  an  early  grave. 

Ye  gentle  Cynthias  of  the  shop,  take  heed 
What  dreams  ye  cherish,  and  what  books  ye  read 

A  decent  sum  had  Peter  Nottage  made. 
By  joining  bricks— to  him  a  thriving  trade : 
Of  his  employment  master  and  his  wife. 
This  humble  tradesman  led  a  lordly  life ; 
The  house  of  kings  and  heroes  lack'd  repairs. 
And  Peter,  though  reluctant,  served  the  players : 
Connected  thus,  he  heard  in  "way  polite, — 
"  Come,  Master  Nottage,  see  us  play  to-night** 
At  first 't  was  folly,  nonsense,  idle  stufi^ 
But  seen  for  notliing  it  grew  well  enough ; 
And  better  now — ^now  best,  and  every  night. 
In  this  fool's  paradrae  he  drank  delight ; 
And  as  he  felt  the  bliss,  he  wish'd  to  know 
Whence  all  this  rapture  and  these  joys  could  flow; 
For  if  the  seeing  could  such  pleasure  bring. 
What  must  the  feeling  7 — feeling  like  a  king  T 

In  vain  his  wife,  his  imcle,  and  his  fHend, 
Cried—"  Peter !  Peter !  let  such  follies  end ; 
'T  is  well  enough  these  vagabonds  to  see. 
But  would  you  partner  with  a  showman  be  7** 
"  Showman !"  said  Peter,  ••  did  not  Quin  and  Give, 
And  Roscius-Gurrick,  by  the  science  thrive? 
Showman  ! — 't  is  scandal ;  I  'm  by  genius  led 
To  join  a  class  who  've  Shakspeare  at  their  bead.** 

Poor  Peter  thus  by  easy  steps  became 
A  dreaming  candidate  for  scenic  fame. 
And,  afler  years  consumed,  infirm  and  poor. 
He  sits  and  takes  the  tickets  at  the  door. 

Of  various  men  these  marching  troops  are  made^ 
Pen-spurning  clerks,  and  lads  contemning  trade  ; 
Waiters  and  servants  by  confinement  teased. 
And  youths  of  wealth  by  dissipation  eased ; 
With  feeling  nymphs,  who,  such  resource  at  band. 
Scorn  to  obc^  the  rigour  of  command ; 
Some,  who  from  higher  views  by  vice  are  won. 
And  some  of  either  sex  by  love  undone; 
The  greater  part  lamenting  as  their  fall. 
What  some  an  honour  and  advancement  calL 

There  are  who  names  in  shame  or  fear  assuroa, 
And  hence  our  Bevilles  and  our  Savilles  come ; 
It  honours  him,  fit>m  tailor's  board  kick'd  down. 
As  Mistor  Dormer  to  amuse  the  town ; 
Falling,  he  rises :  but  a  kind  there  are 
Who  dwell  on  former  prospects,  and  despair ; 
Justly  but  vainly  they  their  fate  deplore, 
And  mourn  their  fall  who  fell  to  rise  no  more. 

Our  merchant  Thompson,  with  his  sons  around. 
Most  mind  and  talent  in  his  Frederick  found : 
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He  was  so  lively,  that  his  mother  knew    , 
If  he  were  taught,  that  honour  must  ensue; 
The  father's  views  were  in  a  different  line. 
But  if  at  college  he  were  sure  to  shine, 
Then  should  he  go— to  prosper  wlio  could  doubt  7 
When  school-boy  stigma.8  would  be  all  washed  out : 
For  there  were  marks  upon  his  youthful  face, 
•T  wixt  vice  and  error — a  neglected  case— 
These  would  submit  to  skill ;  a  little  time, 
And  none  could  trace  tlie  error  or  tiie  crime ; 
Then  let  him  go,  and  once  at  college,  he 
Might  choose  his  station — what  would  Frederick  be? 
T  was  soon  determined — He  could  not  descend 
To  pedant-laws  and  lectures  without  end ; 
And  then  the  chapel — night  and  morn  to  pray, 
Or  mulct  and  threatened  if  he  kept  away ; 
No !  not  to  be  a  bishop — so  he  swore. 
And  at  his  college  he  was  seen  no  more. 

His  debts  all  paid,  the  father  with  a  sigh. 
Placed  him  in  office — **  Do,  my  Frederick,  try ; 

Confine  thyself  a  few^hort  months,  and  then " 

He  tried  a  fortnight,  and  threw  down  the  pen. 

Again  demands  were  hushM :  "  My  son,  you  *re 
free. 
Bat  you  *re  unsettled ;  take  your  chance  at  sea :" 
80  in  few  days  the  midshipman  equipped. 
Received  the  mother's  blessing  and  was  shipp'd. 

Hard  was  her  fortune !  soon  corapell'd  to  meet 
The  wretched  stripling  staggering  through  the 

street; 
For,  rash,  impetuous,  insolent  and  vain. 
The  captain  sent  him  to  his  friends  again  : 
About  the  borough  roved  th'  unhappy  boy. 
And  ate  the  bread  of  every  chance-employ ; 
Of  friends  he  borrowM,  and  the  parents  yet 
In  secret  fondness  authorised  the  debt ; 
The  youn^r  sister,  still  a  child.  Was  taught 
To  give  with  feign*d  affright  the  pittance  sought ; 
For  now  the  father  cried — **  It  is  too  late 
For  trial  more— I  leave  him  to  his  fate,'*— 
Yet  left  him  not ;  and  with  a  kind  of  joy 
The  mother  heard  of  her  desponding  boy.: 
At  lenffth  he  sicken'd,  and  he  found,  when  sick, 
All  aid  was  ready,  all  attendance  quick ; 
A  fever  seized  him,  and  at  once  was  lost 
The  thought  of  trespass,  error,  crime  and  cost ; 
Th'  indulgent  parents  knelt  b^ide  the  ^outh. 
They  heard  his  promise  an4  believed  his  truth ; 
And  when  the  danger  lesscn'd  on  their  view, 
They  cast  off  doubt,  and  hope  assurance  grew ; — 
Nursed  by  his  sisters,  cherish'd  by  his  sire, 
Begg'd  to  be  glad,  encouraged  to  aspire. 
His  Hfe,  they  said,  would  now  all  care  repay, 
And  he  might  date  his  prospects  from  that  day ; 
A  son,  a  brother  to  his  home  received, 
They  hoped  for  all  things,  and  in  all  believed. 

And  now  will  pardon,  comfort,  kindness,  draw 
The  youth  from  vice  7  will  honour,  duty,  law  7 
Alas !  not  all :  the  more  the  trials  lent, 
The  .ess  he  seem'd  to  ponder  and  repent ; 
Headstrong,  determined  in  his  own  career. 
He  thought  reproof  unjust  and  truth  severe ; 
ThA  sow's  disease  was  to  its  crisis  come, 
He  first  abused  and  Uien  abjured  his  home ; 
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And  when  h^  chose  a  vagabond  to  be, 

He  made  his  shame  his  glory — "  I  'U  be  free." 

Friends,  parents,  relatives,  hope,  reason,  love, 
With  anxious  ardour  for  that  empire  strove ; 
In  vain  their  strife,  in  vain  the  means  applied. 
They  had  no  comfort,  but  that  all  were  tried ; 
One  strong  vain  trial  made,  the  mind  to  move. 
Was  the  last  effort  of  parental  love. 

Ev'n  tlien  he  watch'd  his  father  firom  his  home, 
And  to  his  mother  would  for  pity  come. 
Where,  as  he  made  her  tender  terrors  rise. 
He  talk'd  df  death;  and  tlireaten'd  for  supplies. 
Against  a  youth  so  vicious  and  undone 
All  hearts  were  closed,  and  every  door  but  one : 
The  players  received  him,  they  with  open  heart 
Gave  him  his  portion  and  assign'd  his  part ; 
And  ere  three  days  were  added  to  his  life, 
He  found  a  home,  a  duty,  and  a  wife. 

His  present  fi'iends,  though  they  were  nothing 

nice. 
Nor  ask'd  how  vicious  he,  or  what  his  vice. 
Still  they  expected  he  should  now  attend 
To  the  joint  duty  as  an  useful  friend ; 
The  leader  too  declared,  with  frown  severe, 
That  none  sliould  pawn  a  robe  that  kings  might 

wear; 
And  much  it  moved  him,  when  he  Hamlet  play'd, 
To  see  his  Father's  Ghost  so  drunken  made  : 
Then  too  the  temper,  the  unbending  pride 
Of  this  ally  would  no  reproof  abide : — 
So  leaving  these,  he  march'd  away  and  join'd 
Another  troop,  and  other  goods  purloin'd ; 
And  other  characters,  both  gay  and  sage. 
Sober  and  sad,  made  stagger  on  the  stage ; 
Then  to  rebuke,  with  arrogant  disdain. 
He  gave  abuse,  and  sought  a  home  agaui. 

Thus  changing  scenes,  but  with  unchanging  vice, 
Engaged  by  many,  but  with  no  one  twice  : 
Of  this,  a  last  and  poor  resource,  berefl, 
He  to  himself^  unhappy  guide !  was  left — 
And  who  shall  say  where  guided  7  to  what  seats 
Of  starving  villany  7  of  thieves  and  cheats  7 

In  that  sad  time  of  many  a  dismal  flcene 
Had  he  a  witness  (not  inactive)  been; 
Had  leagued  with  petty  pilferers,  and  had  crept 
Where  of  each  sex  degraded  numbers  slept ; 
With  such  associates  he  was  long  allied, 
Where  his  capacity  for  ill  was  tried, 
And  that  once  lost,  the  wretch  was  cast  aside : 
For  now,  though  willing  with  the  worst  to  act, 
He  wanted  power  for  an  important  fact; 
And  while  he  felt  as  lawless  spirits  feel. 
His  hand  was  palsied,  and  he  couldn't  steal. 

By  these  rejected,  is  there  lot  so  strange. 
So  low  !  that  he  could  suffer  by  the  change  7 
Yes !  the  new  station  as  a  fall  we  judge,-^ 
He  now  became  the  harlots'  humble  drudge. 
Their  drudge  in  common :  they  combined  to  save 
Awhile  from  starving  their  submissive  slave ; 
For  now  his  spirit  left  him,  and  his  pride. 
His  scorn,  his  rancour,  and  resentment  died ; 
Few  were  his  feelings — but  the  keenest  these. 
The  rage  of  hunger,  and  the  sigh  for  oaso; 
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He  who  abused  indulgence,  now  Became 

By  want  subservient  and  by  misery  tame ; 

A  slave,  he  bcgg'd  forbearance ;  bent  with  pain, 

He  shunned  the  blow,-^**  Ah !  strike  me  not  again.** 

Thus  was  he  found :  the  master  of  a  hoy 
Siw  the  sad  wretch,  whom  he  had  known  a  boy ; 
At  first  in  doubt,  but  Frederick  laid  aside 
All  shame,  and  humbly  for  his  aid  applied  : 
He,  tamed  and  smitten  with  the  storms  gone  by, 
liOokM  for  compassion  throngh  one  living  eye. 
And  stretchM  th*  unpalsied  hand :  the  seaman  felt 
His  honest  heart  with  gentle  pity  melt, 
And  his  small  boon  wiUi  cheerful  frankness  dealt; 
Then  made  inquiries  of  th*  unhappy  youth, 
Who  told,  nor  shame  forbade  him,  all  the  truth. 

•*  Young  Frederick  Thompson  to  a  chandler's  shop 
By  harlots  order*d  and  afraid  to  stop  I — 
What !  our  good  merchant's  favourite  to  be  seen 
In  state  so  loathsome  and  in  dress  so  mean  7** — 

So  thought  the  seaman  as  he  bade  adieu, 
And,  when  in  port,  related  all  he  knew.  . 

But  time  was  lost,  inquiry  came  too  late. 
Those  whom  he  served  knew  nothing  of  his  fate ; 
No !  they  had  seized  on  what  the  sailor  gave, 
Nor  bore  resistance  from  their  abject  slave ; 
The  spoil  obtain*d,  they  cast  hira  from  the  door, 
Robb*d,  beaten,  hungry,  pain*d,  diseased,  and  poor. 

Then  nature  (pointing  to  the  only  ^pot 
Which  still  had  comfort  for  to  dire  a  lot,) 
Although  so  feeble,  lad  him  on  the  way. 
And  hope  look*d  forward  to  a  happier  day : 
He  thought,  poor  prodigal !  a  father  yet 
His  woes  would  pity  and  his  crunes  forget ; 
Nor  had  he  brother  who  with  speech  severe 
Would  check  the  pity  or  refrain  the  tear : 
A  lighter  spirit  in  his  bosom  rose. 
As  near  the  road  he  sought  an  hour's  repose. 

And  there  he  found  it :  be  had  lefl  the  town. 
But  buildings  yet  were  scatter'd  up  and  down ; 
To  one  of  these,  ha]f.ruin*d  and  half-built. 
Was  traced  this  child  of , wretchedness  and  guilt; 
There  on  the  remnant  of  a  beggar's  vest, 
Thrown  by  in  scorn !  the  sufferer  sought  for  rest ; 
There  was  this  scene  of  vice  and  wo  to  close. 
And  there  the  wretched  body  found  repose. 


LETTER  XIII. 


THE  ALMa.HO(JSE  AND  TRUSTEES. 
Do  good  bytualth.  and  bluab  to  fiod  it  fame. 
There  are  a  sort  of  men  whoee  ritagct 
Do  eream  and  manile  like  a  etandini  pool. 
And  do  a  wilful  ttillnen  eotertaio. 
With  purpoee  to  be  dreaa'd  in  ao  opioion ; 
Ae  who  would  mj,  "  I  am  Sir  Oracle. 
Aod  when  I  ope  mj  lipa  lei  no  dog  bark." 

Merckmnt  tf  Feniet. 
SuRi  reli:|^;  quia  enim  oeget  1  felixque  manebo  ; 
H  j<t  quoqoe  quia  dubitet  T  Tutum  me  copia  feciu 


The  frugal  Merchant  —  Rivalship  m  Modes  oi 
Frugality — Private  Exceptions  to  the  general 
Manners — Aims-House  built — Its  Description — 
Founder  dies — Six  Trustees — Sir  Denys  Brand, 
a  Principal — His  Eulogium  in  the  Chronicles  of 
the  Day — ^Truth  reckoned  invidious  on  these 
Occasions — An  Explanation  of  the  Magnanimity 
and  Wisdom  of  Sir  Denys — His  Kinds  of  Mod. 
eration  and  Humility — Laughton,  his  Successor, 
a  planning,  ambitious,  wealthy  Man — Advance- 
ment  in  Life  his  peipetual  Object,  and  all  Things 
made  the  Means  oi  it — His  Idea  of  Falsehood 
— His  Resentment  dangerous :  how  removed — 
SuccesH  produces  Love  of  Flattery :  his  daily 
Gratification — His  Merits  and  Acts  of  Kindness 
— His  proper  Choice  of  Alms-Men — In  this 
Respect  meritorious — Hb  Predecessor  not  so 
cautious. 


L^VE  now  our  streets,  and  hi  yonjilain  behold 
Those  pleasant  seats  for  the  reduced  and  old ; 
A  merchant's  gift,  whose  wife  and  children  die<l« 
When  he  to  saving  all  his  powers  applied  ; 
He  wore  his  coat  till  bare  was  every  thread, 
And  with  the  meanest  fare  his  body  fed. 
He  had  a  female  cousin,  who  with  care 
Walk'd  in  his  steps,  and  leam'd  of  him  to  spare ; 
With  emulation  and  success  they  strove. 
Improving  still,  still  seeking  to  improve. 
As  if  that  usefiil  knowledge  they  would  gain — 
How  little  food  would  human  life  sustain : 
No  pauper  came  their  table's  crums  to  crave ; 
Scraping  they  lived,  but  not  a  scrap  they  gave : 
When  beggars  saw  the  frugal  merchant  pass, 
It  moved  their  pity,  and  they  said,  "  Alas ! 
Hard  is  thy  fate,  my  brother,"  and  they  felt 
A  beggar's  pride  as  they  that  pity  dealt : 
The  dogs,  who  learn  of  man  to  scorn  the  poor, 
Bark'd  him  away  from  ev'ry  decent  door ; 
While  they  who  saw  him  bare,  but  thought  him  rich 
To  show  respect  or  scorn,  they  knew  not  which. 

But  while  our  merchant  seem'd  so  baae  and  mean 
He  had  his  wanderings,  sometimes  **  not  unseen ; 
To  give  in  secret  was  a  favourite  act. 
Yet  more  than  once  they  took  him  in  the  fact : 
To  scenes  of  various  wo  he  nightly  went. 
And  serious  sums  in  healing  misery  spent ; 
Oft  has  ho  cheer'd  the  wretched,  at  a  rate 
For  which  he  daily  might  have  dined  on  plate ; 
He  has  been  seen-— his  hab  all  silver-white. 
Shaking  and  shining — as  he  stole  by  night, 
To  feed  unen  vied  on  his  still  delight. 
A  two-fold  taste  he  had ;  to  give  and  spare. 
Both  were  his  duties,  and  had  equal  care ; 
It  was  his  joy,  to  sit  alone  and  fast, 
Then  send  a  widow  and  her  boys  repast : 
Tears  in  his  eyes  would,  spite  of  him,  appetr, 
But  he  from  other  eyes  has  kept  the  tear : 
All  in  a  wint'ry  night  from  far  he  came. 
To  soothe  the  sorrows  of  a  snff*'ring  dame ; 
Whose  husband  robb'd  Iiim,  and  to  whom  be  meal 
A  ling'ring,  but  reforming  punishment : 
Home  then  he  walk'd,  and  found  his  anger  rise. 
When  6re  and  rush-light  met  his  troubled  eyes 
But  these  extinguish'a,  and  his  prayer  address'o 
To  Heaven  in  hope,  he  calmly  sank  to  rest. 
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His  seventieth  your  was  passM,  and  then  was  seen 
A  building  rising  on  the  nni  them  green ; 
There  was  no  blinding  all  his  neighbours*  eyes, 
Or  surely  no  one  would  have  seen  it  rise  : 
Twelve  rooms  contiguous  stood,  and  six  were  near, 
There  men  were  placed,  and  sober  matrons  here ; 
Tiicre  were  behind  small  useful  gardens  made. 
Benches  before,  and  trees  to  give  them  shade ; 
In  tlie  first  room  were  seen,  above,  below. 
Some  marks  of  taste,  a  few  attempts  at  show; 
The  founder's  picture  and  his  arms  were  there, 
(Not  till  he  left  us,)  and  an  elbowM  chair  ; 
There,  *mid  these  signs  of  his  superior  place. 
Sat  the  mild  ruler  oi  this  humble  race. 

Within  the  row  are  men  who  strove  in  vain. 
Through  years  of  trouble,  wealth  and  ease  to  gain ; 
Less  must  they  have  than  an  appointed  sum. 
And  freemen  been,  or  hither  must  not  come ; 
Tliey  should  be  decent  and  command  respect 
(Though  needing  foitunc,)  whom  these  doors  pro- 
tect. 
And  should  ibr  thirty  dismal  years  have  tried 
For  peace  unfelt  and  competence  denied. 

Strange !  that  o*er  men  thus  trained  in  sorrow's 
school. 
Power  must  be  held,  and  they  must  live  by  rule ; 
Infirm,  corrected  by  misfortunes,  old. 
Their  habits  settled  and  their  passions  cold  ; 
Of  health,  wealth,  power,  and  worldly  cares,  bereft, 
Still  must  they  not  at  liberty  be  left ; 
There  must  be  one  to  rule  them,  to  restrain 
And  guide  the  movements  of  his  erring  train. 

If  then  control  imperioos,  check  severe. 
Be  needed  where  such  reverend  men  appear ; 
To  what  would  youth,  without  such  checks,  aspire, 
Freo  the  wild  wish,  uncurbM  the  strong  desire  7 
And  where  (in  college  or  in  camp)  they  found 
The  heart  ungovem'd  and  the  hand  unbound  7 

His  house  endow'd,  the  generous  man  resign'd 
All  power  to  rule,  nay  power  of  choice  declined ; 
He  and  the  female  saint  survived  to  view 
Their  work  complete,  and  bade  the  world  adiea ! 

Six  are  the  guardians  of  this  happy  seat. 
And  one  presides  when  they  on  business  meet ; 
As  each  expires,  the  five  a  brother  choose ; 
Nor  would  Sir  Denys  Brand  the  charge  refiise ; 
Tree,  'twas  beneath  him,  **  but  to  do  men  good 
Was  motive  never  by  his  heart  withstood  :** 
He  too  is  gone,  and  they  again  must  strive 
To  find  a  man  in  whom  his  gifts  survive. 

Now,  in  the  various  records  of  the  dead. 
Thy  worth,  Sir  Denys,  shall  be  weighM  and  read ; 
There  we  the  glory  of  thy  house  shall  trace. 
With  each  alluince  of  thy  noble  race. 

"Yes!  here  we  have  him!  —  "Came  in  Wil- 
liam's reign. 
The  Norman  brand ;  the  blood  without  a  stain ; 
From  the  fierce  Dane  and  rader  Saxon  clear, 
Pict,  Irish,  Scot,  or  Ounbrian  mountaineer^ 
Bat  the  pure  Norman  was  the  sacred  spring. 
And  he.  Sir  Denys,  was  in  heart  a  king : 
Erect  in  person  and  so  firm  in  soul. 
Fortune  he  seemM  to  govern  and  control ; 


Generous  as  he  who  gives  his  all  away. 
Prudent  as  one  who  toils  for  weekly  pay ; 
In  him  all  merits  were  decreed  to  meet, 
Sincere,  though  cautious,  frank,  and  yet  discreet 
Just  all  his  dealings,  faithful  every  word. 
His  passions'  master,  and  his  temper's  lord." 

Yet  more,  kind  dealers  in  decaying  fame  7 
His  magnanimity  you  next  proclaim ; 
You  give  him  learning,  join'd  with  sound  good 

sense. 
And  match  his  wealth  with  his  benevolence ; 
What  hides  the  multitude  of  sins,  you  add. 
Yet  seem  to  doubt  if  sins  he  ever  had. 

Poor  honest  truth !  thou  writest  of  living  men. 
And  art  a  raller  and  dctracter  then ; 
They  die,  again  to  be  described,  and  now 
A  foe  to  merit  and  mankind  art  thou ! 

Why  banish  truth  7  it  injures  not  the  dead. 
It  aids  nut  tlicni  with  flattery  to  be  fed ; 
And  when  mankind  such  perfect  pictures  view. 
They  copy  less  the  more  they  think  them  true. 
Let  us  a  mortal  as  he  was  behold, 
And  see  the  dross  adhering  to  the  gold; 
When  wc  the  errors  of  the  virtuous  state, . 
Then  erring  men  tlicir  worth  may  emulate. 

View  tlien  this  picture  of  a  noble  mind. 
Let  him  be  wise,  magnanimous,  and  kind ; 
What  was  the  wisdom  7     Was-  it  not  th^  firown 
That  keeps  all  question,  all  inquiry  down  7 
His  words  were  powerful  and  decisive  all. 
But  his  slow  reasons  came  for  no  man's  call. 
"'T  is  thus,"  he  cried,  no  doubt  with  kind  intent, 
To  give  results  and  spare  all  argument : — 

**  Let  it  be  spared — all  men  at  least  agree 
Sir  Denys  Brand  had  magnanimity : 
His  were  no  vulgar  charities ;  none  saw 
Him  like  the  merchant  to  the  hut  witlidraw; 
He  left  to  meaner  minds  the  simple  deed. 
By  which  the  houseless  rest,  the  hungry  feed ; 
His  was  a  public  bounty  vast  and  grand, 
'T  was  not  in  him  to  work  with  viewless  hand ; 
He  raised  the  room  tliat  towers  above  the  street, 
A  public  room  where  grateful  parties  meet ; 
He  first  the  life-boat  pTann'd :  to  him  the  place 
Is  deep  in  debt — 't  was  be  revived  the  race  ; 
To  every  public  act  this  hearty  friend 
Would  give  with  freedom  or  with  frankness  lend 
His  money  built  tlie  jail,  nor  prisoner  yet 
Sit«  at  his  ease,  but  he  must  feel  the  debt ; 
To  these  let  candour  add  his  vast  display. 
Around  his  mansion  all  is  grand  and  gay. 
And  this  is  bounty  witli  the  name  of  pay." 

I  grant  the  whole,  nor  from  one  deed  retract. 
But  wish  recorded  too  the  private  act ; 
All  these  were  great,  but  still  our  hearts  approve 
Those  simpler  tokens  of  the  christian  love ; 
'T  would  give  me  joy  some  gracious  deed  to  meet, 
That  has  not  coll'd  for  glory  through  the  street . 
Who  felt  for  many,  could  not  always  shun. 
In  some  soft  moment,  to  be  kind  to  one ; 
And  yet  they  tell  ua,  when  Sir  Denys  died, 
I  That  not  a  widow  in  the  Borough  sigh'd  ; 
!  Great  were  his  gifts,  his  mighty  heart  I  owp, 
jBut  why  dcscri^  what  all  the  world  has  known? 
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The  rest  is  petty  pride,  tlie  useless  art 
Of  a  vain  mind  to  hide  a  8Wcllin)Gf  heart 
Small  was  hi^  private  roorn ;  men  found  him  there 
lly  a  plain  tnhi",  on  a  paltry  chair ; 
A  wretched  Hoor-clcilj,  and  some  prints  around, 
'I'hc  tnsy  purclicse  of  a  single  pound  : 
TliPuo  huiublti  trifles  and  that  study  small 
Make  a  strong  cuntruHt  with  the  servants*  hall; 
'J'hcre  barely  comfort,  here  a  proud  excess, 
The  pompous  scat  of  pamperM  idleness. 
Where  the  alcck  rogues  with  one  consent  declare, 
'i'hey  would  not  live  upon  his  honour's  fore ; 
He  daily  took  but  one  half-hour  to  dine. 
On  one  poor  dish  and  some  three  sips  of  wine  ; 
Then  he  *d  abuse  them  for  their  sumptuous  feasts, 
And  say,  "  My  friends !  you  make  yourselves  like 

beasts; 
One  dish  suffices  any  man  to  dine. 
But  you  arc  greedy  as  a  herd  of  swine ; 
I^earn  to  be  temperate.** — Had  they  dared  t*  obey. 
Ho  would  have  praised  and  tura*d  them  all  away. 

Friends  met  Sir  Dcnys  riding  in  his  ground, 
And  there  the  meekness  of  his  spirit  found : 
For  that  grey  coat,  not  new  for  many  a  year. 
Hides  all  that  would  like  decent  dress  appear : 
An  old  brown  pony  *t  was  his  will  to  ijde. 
Who  shufHed  onward,  and  from  side  to  side ; 
A  five-pound  purchase,  but  so  fat  and  sleek, 
His  very  plenty  made  the  creature  weak. 

"  Sir  Denys  Brand !  and  on  so  poor  a  steed  !** 
•*  Poor !  it  may  be — such  things  I  never  heed :" 
And  who  that  youth  behind,  of  pleasant  mien, 
Kquipp*d  as  one  who  wishes  to  be  seen, 
Upon  a  horse,  twice  victor  fbr  a  plate, 
A  noble  hunter,  bought  at  dearest  rata  7— 
Him  the  lad  fearing,  yet  resolved  to  guide. 
He  curbs  his  spirit,  while  he  strokes  his  pride. 

'*  A  handsome  youth,  Sir  Denys ;  and  a  horse 
Of  finer  figure  never  trod  the  course,— 
Yours,  without  question  ?*' — ^  Yes !  I  think  a  groom 
Bought  me  the  beast ;  I  cannot  say  the  sum  : 
I  ride  him  not,  it  is  a  foolish  pride 
Men  have  in  cattle — -but  my  people  ride ; 
The  boy  is — hark  ye,  sirrah !  what  *•  your  name  ? 
Ay,  Jacob,  yes !  I  recollect — the  same ; 
As  I  bethink  me  now,  a  tenants  son — 
I  think  a  tenant — is  your  father  ene  7** 

Tiiere  was  an  idle  boy  who  ran  about. 
And  found  his  master's  humble  spirit  out; 
He  would  at  awful  distance  snatch  a  look, 
'J'hen  run  away  and  hide  him  in  some  nook ; 
**  For  oh  !**  quoth  he,  **  I  dare  not  fix  my  sight 
On  him,  his  grandeur  puts  me  in  a  fright; 
Oh  !  Mister  Jacob,  when  you  wait  on  him, 
Do  you  not  quake  and  tremble  every  limb  ?** 

The  steward  soon  had  orders — **  Summers,  see 
That  Sam  be  clothed,  and  let  him  wait  on  me.** 

Sir  Denys  died,  bequeathing  all  affairs 
In  trust  to  Laughton*s  long  experienced  cares ; 
Before  a  guardian,  and  Sir  Denys  dead. 
All  rule  and  power  devolved  upon  his  head : 
Numbers  are  caird  to  govern,  hut  in  fact 
Only  the  powerful  and  assuming  act 


Laugbton,  too  wise  to  be  a  dupe  to  fame. 
Cared  not  a  whit  of  what  descent  h^  came. 
Till  he  was  rich  ;  he  then  conceived  the  thought 
To  fish  fbr  pedigree,  but  never  caught : 
All  his  desire,  when  he  was  young  and  poor, 
Was  to  advance ;  he  never  cared  tor  more : 
^Let  me  buy,  sell,  be  factor,  take  a  wife. 
Take  any  road  to  get  along  in  life.** 

Was  he  a  miser  then  7  a  robber  ?  foe 
To  those  who  trusted  7  a  deceiver  ? — No ! 
He  was  ambitious ;  all  his  powers  of  mind 
Were  to  one  end  controU*d,  improved,  combined ; 
Wit,  learning,  judgment,  were,  by  his  account. 
Steps  for  the  ladder  be  de8ign*d  to  mount : 
Such  step  was  money :  wealth  was  but  his  slaTe, 
For  power  he  gain*d  it,  and  for  power  he  gave ; 
Full  well  the  Borough  knows  that  he  *d  the  art 
Of  bringing  money  to  the  surest  mart; 
Friends  too  were  aids,  they  led  to  certain  ends. 
Increase  of  power  and  claim  qn  other  friends. 
A  favourite  step  was  marriage:  then  he  gain*d 
Seat  in  our  ball,  and  o*er  his  party  rcign*d ; 
Houses  and  lands  he  bought,  and  long*d  to  buy. 
But  never  drew  the  springs  of  purchase  dry. 
And  thus  at  last  they  answer'd  every  call. 
The  failing  found  him  ready  for  their  fall : 
He  walks  along  the  street,  the  mart,  the  quay. 
And  looks  and  mutters,  **  This  belong  to  me.'* 
His  passions  all  partook  the  general  bent ; 
Interest  infi)rm*d  him  when  he  should  resent. 
How  long  resist,  and  on  what  terms  relent ; 
In  points  where  he  determined  to  succeed. 
In  vain  might  reason  or  compassion  plead ; 
But  gain*d  his  point,  he  was  the  best  of  men, 
T  was  loss  of  time  to  be  vexatious  then  : 
Hence  he  was  mild  to  all  men  whom  he  led. 
Of  all  who  dared  resist  the  scourge  and  dread. 

Falsehood  in  him  was  not  the  useless  lie 
Of  boasting  pride  or  laughing  vanity ; 
It  was  the  gainful,  the  persuading  art. 
That  made  its  way  and  won  the  doubting  heart. 
Which  argued,  8oflen*d,  humbled,  and  prevail'd ; 
Nor  was    it   tried   till  ev*ry  truth  had  fail'd ; 
No  sage  on  earth  could  more  than  he  despiso 
Degrading,  poor,  unprofitable  lies. 

Though  fond  of  gain,  and  grieved  by  wautoo 
waste. 
To  social  parties  he  had  no  distaste ; 
With  one  presiding  purpose  in  his  view. 
He  sometimes  could  descend  to  trifle  too ! 
Yet,  in  these  moments,  he  had  still  the  ort 
To  ope  tho  looks  and  close  the  guarded  heart ; 
And,  like  the  public  host,  has  sometimes  made 
A  grand  repast,  for  which  the  guests  have  paid. 

At  length,  with   power  endued    and  wealthy 
grown, 
Frailties  and  passions,  long  suppress'd,  were  shown; 
Then  to  provoke  him  was  a  dangerous  thing. 
His  pride  would  punish,  and  liis  temper  sting  ; 
His  powerful  hatred  sought  th*  avenjring  hour. 
And  his  proud  vengeance  struck  with  all  his  i^^^wo'. 
Save  when  th*  offender  took  a  prudent  wa^ 
The  rising  storm  of  fury  to  allay  : 
This  might  he  do,  and  so  in  safety  sleep 
By  Urgcly  costing  to  the  angry  deep ; 
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Or,  belter  yet  (its  swelling  force  V  assuage,) 
Ey  pouring  oil  of  flattery  on  its  rage. 

And  now,  of  all  the  hrart  approved,  poesesa'd, 
Fear'd,  favoured,  followM,  dreaded,  and  caress'd, 
He  gently  yields  to  one  mellifluous  joy, 
The  only  sweet  lliat  ia  not  found  to  cloy, 
Bland  adulation  !  other  pleasures  pall 
On  the  sick  ta^te,  and  transient  are  they  all ; 
But  this  one  sweet  has  such  enchanting  power, 
The  more  we  take,  the  faster  wo  devour ; 
Nauseous  to  those  who  must  the  dose  apply, 
And  mo*<t  disgusting  to  IIkj  standers-by ; 
Yet  in  all  companies  will  Laughton  feed, 
/  Nor  caro  how  grossly  men  perform  the  deed. 

As  g^pcs  the  nursling,  or,  what  comes  more  near. 
Some  rricndly-isbnd  chief,  for  hourly  cheer ; 
When  wives  and  slaves,  attending  round  his  seat. 
Prepare  by  turns  the  masticated  meat : 
So  for  this  master,  husband,  parent,  friend. 
His  ready  slaves  their  various  efforts  blend, 
And,  to  th^ir  lord  still  eagerly  inclined, 
Poor  the  crude  trash  of  a  dependent  mind. 

But  let  the  muse  assign  the  man  his  due : 
Worth  he  possessed,  nor  were  his  virtues  few ; — 
He  sometimes  helped  the  injured  in  their  cause ; 
His  power  and  purse  have  backM  the  failing  laws ; 
He  for  religion  has  a  due  respect, 
And  all  his  serious  notions  are  correct ; 
Although  he  pray*d  and  languished  for  a  son. 
He  grew  resignM  when  Heaven  denied  him  one ; 
He  never  to  this  quiet  mansion  sends 
Subject  unfit,  in  compliment  to  friends : 
Not  so  Sir  Denys,  who  would  yet  protest 
He  always  chose  the  worthiest  end  the  best : 
Not  men  in  trade  by  various  loss  brought  down. 
Bat  those  whose  glory  once  amazed  the  town. 
Who  their  last  guinea  in  their  pleasures  spent. 
Yet  never  fell  so  low  as  to  repent ; 
To  these  his  pity  he  could  largely  deal. 
Wealth  they  bad  known,  and  therefore  want  could 
feel 

Three  seats  were  vacant  while  Sir  Denys  reign'd. 
And  three  such  favourites  their  admission  gain*d ; 
These  let  us  view,  still  more  to  understand 
The  moral  feelings  of  Sir  Denys  Brand. 


LETTER  XIV. 


I^rHABITANTS  OP  THE  ALMS-HOUSE.— BL AXE V. 

Bed  qaia  cecai  in«at  Titiii  amor,  oroiM  futurum 
Dnpicitur ;  •andent  breroin  prtMentis  frocUun. 
Et  ruit  in  vetitum  damni  wcurv  libido. 

CLAUDIAN.  in  Eutrop. 
Nunquam  parro  contmta  peracta 
Et  qoentonim  terra  pelajroque  eiborum 
Ambiiioa«  &mea  et  lauta  gloria  menMB. 
Et  Laxoa.  populator  Opom.  tibi  aemper  adbarcna, 
lafebx  bomili  freaau  oonitatur  Eseviei. 

CLAUDIAN.  in  RHfimmm. 
Behold  what  bienmc  wealth  to  life  can  lend  ! 

POPE. 


again  consumed — His  Manner  of  living  in  the 
West  Indies— Recalled  to  a  larger  Inlieritance 
— His  more  refined  and  expensive  Luxuries — 
His  Method  of  quieting  Conscience — Death  of 
his  Wife — Again  become  poor — His  M«thod  of 
supporting  Existence — His  Ideas  of  Religion — 
His  Habits  and  Connexions  when  old — Admitted 
into  the  Almft- House. 


BUney,  a  wealthy  Heir,  dissipated,  and  reduced  to. 
Poverty— .His  Fortune  restored  by  Marriage:^ 


Observe  that  tall  pale  veteran  !  what  a  look 
Of  shame  and  guilt !  who  cannot  read  that  book  7 
Misery  and  mirth  are  blended  in  his  face. 
Much  innate  vilcness  and  some  outward  grace ; 
There  wishes  strong  and  stronger  griefs  are  seen, 
Looks  ever  changed,  and  never  one  serene : 
Show  not  that  manner,  and  these  features  all. 
The  serpent's  cunning  and  the  siimer's  fall  7 

Hark  to  that  laughter ! — *t  is  the  way  he  takes 
To  force  applause  ror  each  vile  jest  he  makes. 
Such  is  yon  man,  by  partial  {c^>ur  sent 
To  these  calm  seats  to  ponder  and  repent 

Blaney,  a  wealthy  heir  at  twenty-one. 
At  twenty.five  was  ruin*d  and  undone : 
These  years  with  grievous  crimes  we  need  not  load, 
He  foimd  his  ruin  in  the  common  road.— 
Gamed  without  skill,  without  inquiry  bought, 
Lent  without  love,  and  borrow*d  without  thought. 
But,  gay  and  handsome,  be  had  soon  the  dower 
Of  a  kind  wealthy  widow  in  his  power. 
Then  he  aspired  to  loftier  flights  of  vice, 
To  singing  harlots  of  enormous  price : 
He  took  a  jockey  in  his  gig  to  buy 
A  horse,  so  valued,  that  a  duke  was  shy. 
To  gain  the  plaudits  of  the  knowing  few,  , 

Gamblers  and  grooms,  what  would  not  Blatiey  do  7 
His  dearest  friend,  at  that  improving  age. 
Was  Hounslow  Dick,  who  drove  the  western  stage. 

Cruel  he  was  not — If  he  left  his  wife. 
He  lefl  her  to  her  own  pursuits  in  life  ; 
Deaf  to  reports,  to  all  expenses  blind. 
Profuse,  not  just,  and  careless,  but  not  kind. 

Yet  thus  assisted,  ten  long  winters  passM 
In  wasting  guineas  ere  he  saw  his  last ; 
Then  he  began  to  reason,  and  to  feel 
He  could  not  dig,  nor  had  he  learn*d  to  steal. 
And  should  he  beor  as  long  as  he  might  live. 
He  justly  fcar'd  that  nobwiy  would  give : 
But  he  could  charge  a  piBtol,  and  at  will, 
All  that  was  mortal,  by  a  bullet  kill. 
And  he  was  taught,  by  those  whom  he  would  call 
Man*s  surest  guides — that  he  was  mortal  all. 

While  thus  he  thought,  still  waiting  for  the  day. 
When  he  should  dare  to  blow  his  brains  away, 
A  place  for  him  a  kind  relation  found. 
Where   England's   monarch   ruled,   but  far  from 

English  ground. 
He  gave  employ  that  might  for  bread  suffice, 
Correct  his  habits  and  restrain  his  vice. 

Here  Blaney  tried  (what  such  man's  miseries 
teach) 
To  find  what  pleasures  were  within  his  reach. 
These  he  enjoy'd,  though  not  in  just  the  style 
He  oi  ce  poss^ssM  them  in  his  native  isle. 
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Congeoial  souls  he  found  in  every  place, 
Vice  in  all  soils,  and  charms  in  every  race : 
His  lady  took  tlic  same  amusing  way, 
And  iauj^h'd  at  Time  till  he  had  turn'd  them  grey. 
At  IcDjftli  for  England  once  again  tliey  steer'd. 
By  ancient  views  and  new  designs  endeared  ; 
His  kindred  died,  and  Blaney  now  became 
An  heir  to  one  who  never  heard  his  name. 

What  could  he  now  ? — The  man  had  tried  before 
The  joys  of  youth,  and  they  were  joys  no  more. 
To  vicious  pleasure  he  was  still  inclined. 
But  vice  must  now  be  scasonM  and  refined ; 
Then  as  a  swine  he  would  on  pleasure  seize, 
Now  common  pleasures  had  no  power  to  please. 
Beauty  alone  has  for  the  vulgar  charms, 
He  wanted  beauty  trembling  with  alarms. 
His  was  no  more  a  youthful  dream  of  joy, 
The  wretch  desired  to  ruin  and  destroy. 
He  bought  indulgence  with  a  boundleas  pi)c^ 
Most  pleased  when  decency  bow*d  down  to  vice, 
When  d  fair  dame  akt  husband^s  honour  sold, 
And  a  frail  countess  play*d  for  Bloney^s  gold. 

**  But  did  not  conscience  in  her  anger  rise  7** 
Yes !  and  he  learnM  her  terrors  to  despise : 
When  stung  by  thought,  to  soothing  books  he  fled. 
And  grew  composed  and  hardened  as  he  read. 
Talcs  of  Voltaire,  and  essays  gay  and  slight, 
Pleased  him  and  shone  with  their  phosphoric  light : 
Which,  though  it  rose  from  objects  vile  and  base, 
Whrt-e'er  it  came  threw  splendour  on  the  place. 
And  was  that  light  which  the  deluded  youth, 
And  this  grey  sinner,  deem'd  the  light  of  truth. 

He  different  works  for  different  cause  admired, 
Some  fixM  his  judgment,  some  his  passions  fired. 
To  cheer  the  mind  and  raise  a  dormant  flame, 
He  had  the  books,  decreed  to  lasting  shame. 
Which  those  who  read  are  carefiil  not  to  name. 
These  won  to  vicious  act  tlie  yielding  heart. 
And  then  the  cooler  reasoners  soothed  the  smart 

He  heard  of  Blount,  and  Mandeville,  and  Chubb, 
How  tliey  the  doctors  of  their  day  would  drub: 
How  Hume  had  dwelt  on  miracles  so  well. 
That  none  would  now  believe  a  miracle. 
And  though  he  cared  not  works  so  grave  to  read. 
He  caught  their  faith  and  signM  the  sinner's  creed. 

Thus  was  he  pleased  to  join  the  laughing  side. 
Nor  ceased  the  laughter  when  his  lady  died ; 
Yet  was  he  kind  and  carefiil  of  her  fame. 
And  on  her  tomb  inscribed  a  virtuous  name ; 
**  A  tender  wife,  respected,  and  so  forth," 
The  marble  still  bears  witness  to  the  worth. 

He  has  some  children,  but  he  knows  not  where ; 
Something  they  cost,  but  neither  love  nor  care ; 
A  father's  feelings  he  has  never  known. 
His  joys,  his  sorrows,  have  been  all  his  own. 

He  now  would  build — and  lofty  seat  he  built, 
And  sought,  in  various  ways,  relief  from  guilt 
Restless,  for  ever  anxious  to  obtain 
Easft  for  the  heart  by  ramblings  of  the  brain, 
He  would  have  pictures,  and  of  course  a  taste. 
And  found  a  thousand  means  his  wealth  to  waste. 
Newmarket  steeds  he  bought  at  mighty  cost; 
They  sometimes  won,  but  Blaney  always  lost 


Quick  came  bis  ruin,  came  when  he  had  still 
For  life  a  relish,  and  in  pleasure  skill. 
By  his  own  idle  reckoning  he  supposed 
His  wealth  woifld  lost  him  till  his  life  was  closed 
But  no  !  he  found  his  final  hoard  was  spent. 
While  he  had  years  to  suffer  and  repent 
Yet  at  the  last,  his  noble  mind  to  show. 
And  in  his  misery  how  he  bore  the  blow. 
He  view'd  his  only  guinea,  tlien  supprcss'd. 
For  a  short  time,  the  tumults  in  his  breast. 
And,  moved  by  pride,  by  habit  and  despair. 
Gave  it  an  opera-bird  to  hum  an  air. 

Come  ye  I  who  live  for  pleasure,  come,  behold 
A  man  of  pleasure  when  he's  poor  and  old ; 
When  he  looks  back  through  life,  and  cannot  fiiid 
A  single  action  to  relieve  his  mind ; 
When  he  looks  forward,  striving  still  to  keep 
A  steady  prospect  of  eternal  sleep  ; 
When  not  one  fi-iend  is  lel\,.of  all  the  train 
Whom  'twas  his  pride  and  boast  to  entertain, — 
Friends  now  employ'd  from  house  to  house  to  ron 
And  say,  "  Alas !  poor  Blaney  is  undone !" — 
Those  whom  he  shook  with  ardour  by  the  hand. 
By  whom  he  stood  as  long  as  he  could  stand. 
Who  sccm'd  to  him  from  all  deception  clear. 
And  who,  more  strange !  might  think  themselves 
sincere. 

Lo !  now  the  hero  shuffling  through  the  town 
To  hunt  a  dinner  and  to  beg  a  crown. 
To  tell  an  idle  tale,  that  boys  may  smile ; 
To  bear  a  strumpet's  billet^oux  a  mile ; 
To  cull  a  wanton  for  a  youth  of  wealth 
(With  reverend  view  to  both  his  taste  and  health); 
To  be  a  useftil,  needy  thing  between 
Fear  and  desire — the  pander  arid  tlje  screen ; 
To  flatter  pictures,  houses,  horses,  dress. 
The  wildest  fashion  or  the  worst  excess; 
To  be  the  grev  seducqr,  and  entice 
Unbearded  folly  into  acts  of  vice : 
And  then,  to  level  every  fence  which  law 
And  virtue  fix  to  keep  the  mind  in  awe. 
He  first  inveigles  youth  lo  walk  astray. 
Next  prompts  and  soothes  them  in  tlieir  fatal  way. 
Then  vindicates  the  deed,  and  makes  the  mind  his 
prey. 

Unhappy  man !  what  pains  he  takes io  state— 
(Proof  of  his  fear  !)  that  all  below  is  fate; 
Thai  all  proceed  in  one  appointed  track. 
Where  nono  can  stop,  or  tike  their  journey  back. 
TTien  what  is  vice  or  virtue  ? — Yet  he  'H  rail 
A(  priests  till  mernory  and  quotation  fail ; 
He  reads,  to  learQ  the  various  ills  they've  done, 
And  ^alls  them  vipers,  every  mother's  son. 

He  is  the  harlot's  aid,  who  wheedling  trie* 
To  move  her  friend  for  vanity's  supplies. 
To  weak  indulgence  he  allures  the  mind, 
I^th  to  be  duped,  but  willing  to  be  kind. 
And  if  successful — what  the  labour  pays  ' 
He  gets  the  friend's  contempt  and  Chloe's  praise, 
Who,  in  her  triumph,  condescends  to  say, 
"  What  a  good  creature  Blaney  was  to^ay  I" 

Hear  the  poor  demon  when  the  youmf  attend. 
And  willing  ear  to  vile  experience  lenji 
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When  be  relates  (wit)i  laughing,  leering  eye) 
The  talc  licentious,  mixM  with  blasphemy. 
No  genuine  gladness  his  narrations  cause. 
The  frailest  heart  denies  sirjccre  applause : 
And  many  a  youth  has  turned  him  half  aside, 
And  laughM  aloud,  the  sign  of  shame  to  hide. 

Blaney,  no  aid  in  his  vile  cause  to  lose, 
Buys  pictures,  prints,  and  a  licentious  muse ; 
He  borrows  every  help  from  every  art. 
To  stir  tlie  passions  and  mislead  the  heart 
But  from  the  subject  let  us  soon  escape, 
Nor  give  this  feature  all  its  ugly  shape  : 
Some  to  their  crimes  escape  from  satire  owe, 
Who  shall  describe  what  Blaney  dares  to  show  ? 

While  thus  the  man,  to  vice  and  passion  slave. 
Was,  with  bis  follies,  moving  to  tlic  grave, 
Tlie  ancient  loler  of  this  mansion  died, 
And  Blaney  boldly  for  the  seat  applied. 
Sir  Denys  Brand,  then  guardian,  joinM  his  suit ; 
**  Tis  true,"  said  he,  •*  the  fellow's  quite  a  brute — 
**  A  very  beast;  but  yet,  with  all  his  sin, 
•*  He  has  a  manner — let  the  devil  in.*' 

They  half  complied^  they  gave  the  wish'd  retreat. 
Bat  raised  a  worthier  to  the  vacant  seat 

Thus  forced  on  ways  unlike  each  former  way, 
Thus  led  to  prayer  witHont  a  heart  to  pray, 
He  quits  the  gay  and  rich,  the  young  and  free, 
Among  the  badge-men  with  a  badge  to  be : 
He  sees  an  humble  tradesman  raised  to  rule 
The  grey-beard  pupils  of  tliis  moral  school ; 
WTiere  he  himself,  an  old  licentious  boy. 
Will  nothing  learn,  and  nothing  can  enjoy  ; 
In  tempVate  measures  he  must  eat  and  drink, 
And,  pain  of  pains !  must  live  alone  and  think. 


In  vain,  by  fortune's  smiles,  thrice  affluent  made, 
Still  has  he  debts  of  ancient  date  unpaid ; 
Thrice  into  penury  by  error  thrown, 
Not  one  right  maxim  has  he  made  his  own ; 
Tbe  old  men  shun  him, — some  his  vices  hate, 
And  all  abhor  his  principles  and  prate ; 
Nor  lore  nor  care  for  him  will  mortal  show, 
Save  k  frail  sister  in  the  female  Tow. 


LETTER  XV. 


UTHABItANTS  OF  THE  ALMS-HOUSE.-CLELIA. 

She  earlr  ftmnd  bsneir  mistreM  of  hertetf..  All  the  did  was 
ricbt :  all  tho  said  was  admired.  Earlr.  Terr  early,  did  aho 
dwniM  bloahea  from  her  cheek ;  she  could  not  btuah,  becaoao 
■be  could  not  doubt ;  ood  silence,  whatever  was  the  tubject, 
was  aa  much  a  atranger  to  her  as  diffldenee. 

RICHARDSON. 

Quo  foffH  Veoua  1  ben !  Qoove  cok>r  1  decern 
Quo  motifs  1  Uuid  babes  illiua,  ilUut, 

Qum  spirabat  amores, 

QncB  me  sorpoerat  mihit 

^  HORAT.  Kb.  hr,  od.  13. 


Classes  of  Society — Her  Kind  of  Character — 
The  fuvourcd  Lover — Her  Manogomcnt  oi  him: 
his  of  her — Alter  one  Period,  Cltlia  willi  an  At- 
torney :  her  Manner  and  Situation  lliere — An- 
other such  Period,  when  her  Fortune  still  de- 
clines— Mistress  of  an  Inn — A  Widow — Another 
such  Interval :  she  becomes  poor  and  inBrin,  but 
still  vain  and  frivolous — The  fallen  Vanity^ 
Admitted  into  the  House :  meets  Blaney« 


Her  lively  and  pleasant  Manners — Her  Reading 
and  DeciAon — Her  intercourse  with  different 


Wk  had  a  epriglitly  nymph — ^in  every  town 
Are  some  such  sprites,  who  wander  up  and  down; 
She  had  her  useful  aits,  and  could  contrive. 
In  timc*s  despite,  to  stay  at  twenty-five ; — 
"Here  will  I  rest;  move  on,  thou  lying  year. 
This  is  mine  age,  and  I  will  rest  mc  here." 

Arch  was  her  look,  and  she  had  pleasant  ways 
Your  good  opinion  of  her  heart  to  raise  ; 
Her  speech  was  lively,  and  with  ease  expressed, 
And  well  she  judged  tlie  tempers  she  address'd  : 
If  some  soil  stripling  had  her  keenness  kit. 
She  knew  the  way  to  make  his  anger  melt ; 
Wit  was  allovv'd  her,  though  but  lew  could  bring 
Direct  example  of  a  witty  thing ; 
*T  was  that  gay,  pleasant,  smart,  engaging  speech, 
Her  beaux  admired,  and  just  within  their  reach ; 
Not  indiscreet  perhaps,  but  yet  more  free 
Than  prudish  nyinplis  allow  their  wit  to  be. 

Novels  and  plays,  with  poems,  old  and  new, 
Were  all  thfe  books  our  nymph  attended  to ; 
Yet  firom  the  press  no  treatise  issued  forth, 
fiut  she  would  speak  precisely  of  its  wortli. 

She  with  the  London  stage  familiar  grew 
And  every  actor's  name  and  merit  knew  ; 
She  told  how  this  or  that  their  part  mistook, 
And  of  the  rival  Romeos  gave  the  look ; 
Of  citlier  house  U  was  hers  the  strength  to  see, 
Then  judge  with  candour — "  Drury-Lane  for  mc." 

What  made  this  knowledge,  what  this  skill  com- 
plete? 
A  fortnight's  visit  in  Whitechapel-street. 

Her  place  in  life  was  rich  and  poor  between, 
With  those  a  favourite,  and  with  these  a  queen ; 
She  could  her  parts  assume,  and  condescend 
To  friends  more  humble  while  an  humble  friend  ; 
And  thus  a  welcome,  lively  guest  could  pass. 
Threading  her  pleasant  way  from  claaa  to  class. 

"  Her  reputnlion  7" — That  was  like  hfr  wit, 
And  seem'd  her  manner  and  her  state  to  fit ; 
Something  there  was,  what,  none  presumed  to  say, 
Clouds  liglitly  passing  on  a  smiling  day,— 
Whispers  and  hints  which  went  from  ear  to  ear. 
And  mix*d  reports  no  judge  on  eartJi  could  clear 

But  of  each  sex  a  friendly  number  pressM 
To  joyous  banquets  this  alluring  guest : 
There,  if  indulging  mirth,  and  freed  from  awe. 
If  pleasing  all,  and  pleased  with  all  she  saw, 
Her  speech  were  free,  and  such  as  freely  dwelt 
On  the  same  feelings  all  around  her  felt ; 
Or  if  some  fond  presuming  favourite  ti;ied 
To  come  sp  near  as  once  to  be  denied ; 
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Yet  not  with  brow  so  slern  or  speech  so  nice, 
But  that  he  ventured  On  denial  twice: — 
If  these  have  been,  and  so  has  scandal  taught, 
Yet  malice  never  found  the  proof  she  sought 

But  then  came  one,  the  Lovelace  of  his  day, 
Rich,  proud,  and  crafty,  handsome,  brave,  and  gay ; 
Yet  loved  he  hot  those.  labourM  plans  and  arts. 
But  left  the  business  to  the  ladies*  hearts, 
And  when  he  found  them  in  a  proper  train, 
He  thought  all  else  superfluous  and  vain : 
But  in  that  training  he  was  deeply  taught, 
And  rarely  fail'd  of  gaining  all  he  sought ; 
He  knew  how  far  directly  on  to  go, 
How  to  recede  and  dally  to  and  fro ; 
How  to  make  all  the  passions  his  allies. 
And,  when  he  saw  them  in  contention  rise. 
To  watcli  the  wrought-np  heart,  and  conquer  by 
surprise.  • 

Our  heroine  fear*d  him  not ;  it  was  her  part. 
To  make  sure  conquest  of  such  gentle  heart— 
Of  one  so  mild  and  humble  ;  for  she  saw 
In  Henry's  eye  a  love  chastised  by  awe. 
Her  thoughts  of  virtue  were  not  all  sublime. 
Nor  virtuous  all  her  thoughts ;  *t  was  now  her  time 
To  bait  each  hook,  in  every  way  to  please. 
And  the  rich  prize  with  dext*rous  hand  to  seize. 
She  had  no  virgin-terrors ;  she  could  stray 
In  all  love's  maze,  nor  fear  to  lose  her  way  ; 
Nay,  could  go  near  the  precipice,  nor  dread 
A  failing  caution  or  a  giddy  head ; 
She'd  fix  her  eyes  upon  the  roaring  flood. 
And  dance  upon  the  brink  where  danger  stood. 

'T  was  nature  all,  she  judged,  in  one  so  young. 
To  drop  the  eye  and  falter  in  the  tongue  ; 
To  be  about  to  take,  and  then  command 
His  daring  wish,  and  only  view  the  hand  : 
Yes !  all  was  nature ;  it  became  a  maid 
Of  gentle  soul  t' encourage  love  afraid  ; — 
He,  so  unlike  the  confident  and  bold. 
Would  fly  in  mute  despair  to  find  her  cold : 
The  young  and  tender  germ  requires  the  sun 
To  make  it  spread :  it  must  be  smiled  upon. 
Thus  the  kind  virgin  gentle  means  devised. 
To  gain  a  heart  so  fond,  a  hand  so  prized ; 
More  gentle  still  she  grew,  to  change  her  way. 
Would  cause  confusion,  danger,  and  delay : 
Thus  (an  increase  of  gentleness  her  mode,) 
She  took  a  plain,  unvaried,  certain  road. 
And  every  hour  believed  success  was  near. 
Till  there  was  nothing  lefl  to  hope  or  fear. 

It  must  ht  own'd  that  in  this  strife  of  hearts, 
Man  has  advantage — has  superior  arts : 
The  lover's  aim  is  to  the  nymph  unknown, 
Kor  is  she  always  certain  of  her  own ;' 
Or  has  her  fears,  nor  these  can  so  disguise. 
But  he  who  searches,  reads  them  ii>  her  eyes, 
In  the  avenging  frown,  in  the  regretting  sighs ; 
These  are  his  signals,  and  he  learns  to  steer 
The  straighter  course  whenever  they  appear. 


•»  Pass  we  ten  years,  and  what  was  Clelia's  fate  ?" 
At  an  attorney's  board  alert  she  sate. 
Not  legal  mistress  :  he  with  other  men 
Once  sought  her  hand,  but  other  views  were  then ; 


And  when  he  knew  he  might  the  bliss  command. 
He  other  blessing  sought,  without  tlie  hand ; 
For  still  he  felt  alive  Uie  lambent  flame. 
And  ofler'd  her  a  home, — and  home  she  came. 

There,  though  her  higher  friendships  lived  no 
more. 
She  loved  to  speak  of  what  she  shared  before — 
*•  Q£  the  dear  Lucy,  heiress  of  the  hall, — 
Of  good  Sir  Peter, — of  their  annual  ball, 
And  the  fair  countess ! — Oh  !  she  loved  them  all  !** 
The  humbler  clients  of  her  firiend  would  stare. 
The  knowing  smile, — but  neither  caused  her  care 
She  brought  her  spirits  to  her  humble  state. 
And  soothed  with  idle  dreams  her  frowning  &te. 


•*  Ten  summers^pass'd,  and  how  was  Qelia  thenl" 
Alas !  she  sufler'd  in  this  trying  ten ; 
The  pair  bad  parted ;  who  to  him  attend. 
Must  judge  the  nymph  unfaithful  to  her  friend  ; 
But  who  on  her  would  >equal  faith  bestow. 
Would  think  him  rash, — and  surely  she  must  knofr. 

Then  as  a  matron  Clelia  taught  a  school. 
But  nature  gave  no  talents  fit  for  rule : 
Yet  now,  though  marks  of  wasting  years  were  seen. 
Some  touch  of  sorrow,  some  attack  of  spleen ; 
Still  there  was  life,  a  spirit  quick  and  gay, 
And  lively  speech  and  elegant  array. 

The  Griffin's  landlord  these  allured  so  far. 
He  made  her  mistress  of  his  heart  and  bar; 
He  had  no  idle  retrospective  whim. 
Till  she  was  his,  her  deeds  concern'd  not  him. 
So  far  was  well, — ^but  Clelia  thought  not  fit 
(In  all  the  Griffin  needed)  to  submit : 
Gailv  to  dress  and  in  the  bar  preside. 
Soothed  the  poor  spirit  of  degraded  pride ; 
But  cooking,  waiting,  welcoming  a  crew 
Of  noisy  guests,  were  arts  she  never  knew : 
Hence  daily  wars,  with  temporary  truce. 
His  vulgar  insult  and  her  keen  abuM ; 
And  as  their  spirits  wasted  in  the  strife. 
Both  took  the  Griffin's  ready  aid  of  life ; 
But  she  with  greater  prudence — Harry  tried 
More  powerful  aid,  and  in  the  trial  died ; 
Yet  drew  down  vengeance :  in  no  distant  time, 
Th'  insolvent  Griffin  struck  his  wings  sublime  ;— 
Forth  from  her  palace  walk'd  th'  ejected  queen, 
And  show'd  to  frowning  fate  a  kx>k  serene ; 
Gray  spite  of  time,  though  poor,  yet  well  attired. 
Kind  without  love,  and  vain  if  not  admired. 


Another  term  is  past ;  ten  other  years 
In  various  trials,  troubles,  views,  and  fears : 
Of  these  some  pass'd  in  small  attempts  at  trade; 
Houses  she  kept  for  widowers  lately  made ; 
For  now  she  said,  ^They'll  miss  th'  endearin 

friend. 
And  I  '11  be  there  the  soften'd  heart  to  bend  :" 
And  true  a  part  was  done  as  Clelia  plann'd — 
The  heart  was  soften'd  but  she  miss'd  the  hand. 
She  wrote  a  novel,  and  Sir  Denys  said, 
The  dedication  was  the  best  he  read  ; 
But  Ed gcworths,  Smiths,  and  Radclifles  so  engrosaM 
The  public  ear,  that  all  her  pains  wege  lOst 
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To  xeep  a  toy-shop  was  attempt  the  last. 
There  too  she  faird,  and  schemes  and  hopes  were 
past. 

Now  friendless,  sick  and  old,  and  wanting  bread. 
The  first-bftm  tears  of  fallen  pride  were  shed — 
True,  bitter  tears ;  and  yet  that  wounded  pride, 
Amon^  the  poor,  for  poor  distinctions  sigh*d. 
Though  now  her  tales  were  to  her  audience  fit; 
Though  loud  her  tones  and  vulgar  grown  her  wit ; 
Though  now  her  dress— (but  let  mo  not  explain 
The  piteous  patch- work  of  the  lieedy-vain, 
The  flirtish  form  to  coarse  materials  lent, 
And  one  poor  robe  through  fifty  fiishions  sent ;) 
Though  idl  within  was  sad,  without  was  mean^ 
Still  H  was  her  wish,  her  comfort  to  be  seen : 
She  would  to  plays  on  lowest  terms  resort, 
Where  once  her  box  was  to  the  beaux  a  court ; 
And,  strange  delight !  to  that  same  house  where  she 
JomM  in  the  dance,  all  gaiety  and  glee, 
Now  with  the  menials  crowding  to  the  wall, 
She*d  see,  not  share,  the  pleasures  of  the  ball, 
And  with  degraded  vanity  unfold. 
How  she  too  triumph'd  in  the  years  of  old. 
To  her  poor  friends  *t  is  now  her  pride  to  tell 
On  what  a  height  she  stood  before  she  fell ; 
At  church  she  points  to  one  tall  scat,  and  **  There 
We  sat,"  she  cries,  "  when  my  papa  was  mayor." 
Not  quite  correct  in  what  she  now  relates, 
She  alters  persons,  and  she  forges  dates ; 
And  finding  jnemory*8  weaker  help  decay'd, 
She  boldly  calls  invention  to  her  aid. 

Toach'd  by  the  pity  he  had  felt  before, 
For  her  Sir  Denys  oped  the  alms-house  door: 
•*  With  all  her  faults,"  he  said,  •♦  the  woman  knew 
How  to  distinguish — ^had  a  manner  too : 
And,  as  they  say,  she  is  allied  to  some 
In  decent  station — let  the  creature'  come." 

Here  she  and  Blaney  meet,  and  take  their  view 
Of  all  the  pleasures  they  would  still  pursue : 
Hoar  after  hour  they  sit,  and  nothing  hide 
Of  vices  past;  their  follies  are  their  pride ; 
What  to  the  sober  and  the  cool  are  crimes, 
Tbey  boost — exalting  in  those  happy  times ; 
The  darkest  deeds  no  indignation  raise, 
The  purest  virtue  never  wins  their  praise; 
Bat  still  they  on  their  an<^ent  joys  dilate, 
Still  with  regret  departed  glories  state. 
And  mourn  their  grievous  fall,  and  curse  their  rigo- 
roos&te. 


LETTER  XVI. 


INHABITANTS  OP  THE  ALMS-HOUSE-BENBOW. 

Thoa  Rrt  Um  Knight  of  tha  Baraing  Lamp— if  thoa  waM  anjr 
way  fivco  to  vinne,  1  would  awear  hj  thy  faea ;  inr  oath  ihoald 
be  hf  tUa  fira.  Oh !  Iboo  *rt  a  perpetaal  triumph,  thou  haat 
aaved  aw  a  tbouaand  marka  in  lioka  and  lorchea.  walking  in  a 
Bight  batwixt  Uvarn  and  Urem.  SHAK8FEARB. 

Ebrietaa  libi  fida  eomea,  tihi  Lnxoa,  et  atria 
Cirea  te  temper  Tolitans  Infamin  pennii. 

SIUUS  ITALICTTB. 

10 


Benbow,  an  improper  Ck>mpanion  for  the  Badgemen 
of  the  Alms-house — He  resembles  Bardolph— 
Left  in  Trade  by  his  Father — Contracts  useless 
Friendships — His  Friends  drink  with  him,  and 
employ  otliers — Called  worthy  and  honest !  Why 
— Effect  of  Wine  on  the  Mind  of  Man — Ben- 
bow^s  common  Subject— the  Praise  of  departed 
Friends  and  Patrons  —  ^Squire  Asgill,  at  the 
Grange :  his  Manners,  Servants,  Friends — ^True 
to  his  Church :  ought  therefore  to  he  spared — 
His  Son*s  different  Conduct — Vexation  of  the 
Father's  Spirit  if  admitted  to  see  the  Alteration — 
Captain  Dowling,  a  boon  Companion,  ready  to 
drink  at  all  times,  and  with  any  Company :  fa- 
mous in  his  Club-room — His  easy  Departure— 
Dolley  Murrey,  a  maiden  advanced  in  Years : 
abides  by  Ratafia  and  Cards — Her  free  Manners 
Her  SkUl  in  the  Game— Her  Preparation  and 
Death — Benbow,  how  interrupted :  his  Submis- 


See  !  yonder  badgeman,  with  that  glowing  fiice, 
A  meteor  shining  in  this  sober  place  ; 
Vast  sums  were  paid,  and  many  years  were  past. 
Ere  gems  so  rich  around  their  radiance  cast ! 
Such  was  the  fiery  firont  that  Bardolph  wore. 
Guiding  his  master  to  the  tavem-door ; 
There  first  that  meteor  rose,  and  there  alone. 
In  its  due  place,  the  rich  effulgence  shone  : 
But  this  strange  fire  the  seat  of  peace  invades. 
And  shines  portentous  in  these  solemn  shades. 

Benbow,  a  boon  companion,  long  approved 
By  jovial  sets,  and  (as  he  thotight)  beloved. 
Was  judged  as  one  to  joy  and  friendship  prone, 
And  deem'd  iiijurious  to  himself  alone. 
Generous  and  free,  he  paid  but  small  regard 
To  trade,  and  failM ;  and  some  declared  **  *t  was 

hard:" 
These  were  his  friends — his  foes  conceived  the  case 
Of  common  kind ;  he  sought  and  found  disgrace : 
The  reasoning  few,  who  neither  scomM  nor  loved. 
His  feelings  pitied  and  his  faults  reproved. 

Benbow,  the  &ther,  left  possessions  fitir, 
A  worthy  name  and  business  to  his  heir ; 
Benbow,  the  son,  those  fair  possessions  sold. 
And  lost  his  credit,  while  he  spent  the  gold. 
He  was  a  jovial  trader :  men  enjoy'd 
The  night  with  him ;  his  day  was  unemploy'd ; 
So  when  his  credit  and  his  cash  were  spent. 
Here,  by  mistaken  pity,  be  was  sent ; 
Of  late  be  came,  with  passions  unsubdued. 
And  shared  and  cursed  the  hated  solitude, 
Where  gloomy  thoughts  arise,  where  grievous  cares 
intrude. 

Known  but  in  drink — he  found  an  easy  friend, 
Well  pleased  his  worth  and  honour  to  commend ; 
And  thus  inform *d,  the  guardian  of  tlie  trust  * 

Heard  the  applause  and  said  the  claim  was  just ; 
A  worthy  soul !  unfitted  for  the  strife, 
Care  and  contention  of  a  busy  life  ; — 
Worthy,  and  why  ? — ^that  o*er  the  midnight  bowl 
He  made  his  friend  the  partner  of  his  soul,    ^ 
And  any  man  his  friend : — then  thus  in  glee, 

I  speak  my  mind,  I  love  the  truth/'  quoth  be  » 
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Till 't  was  his  fate  that  useful  truth  to  find, 
*T  is  sometimes  prudent  not  to  speak  the  mind. 

With  wine  inHated,  roan  is  all  upblown. 
And  feels  a  power  which  he  believes  his  own ; 
With  fancy  soaring*  to  the  skies,  he  thinks 
His  all  the  virtues  all  the  while  he  drinks ; 
But  when  the  g&a  from  the  balloon  is  gone, 
When  sober  thoughts  and  serious  cares  come  on, 
Where  then  the  worth  that  in  himself  he  found  ? — 
VanishM — and  he  sank  grov'ling  on  the  g^round* 

Still  some  conceit  will  Behbow*s  mind  inflate. 
Poor  as  he  is, — *t  is  pleasant  to  relate 
The  joys  he  once  possessM — it  soothes  his  present 
state. 

Seated  with  some  jEfrey  beadsman,  he  regrets 
His  former  feasting,  though  it  tfweird  his  debts ; 
Topers  once  famed,  his  friends  in  earlier  days, 
Well  he  describes,  and  thinks  description  praise  ; 
Each  hero's  worth  with  much  delight  he  paints ; 
Martyrs  they  were,  and  he  would  make  them  saints. 

"  Alas !  alas  I"  Old  England  now  may  say, 
"  My  glory  withers ;  it  has  had  its  day : 
We  're  fallen  on  evil  times ;  men  read  .and  think ; 
Our  bold  forefathers  loved  to  fight  and  drink. 

"Then  lived  the  good  *Squire  Asgill— what  a 
change 
Has  death  and  fashion  shown  us  at  the  Grange ! 
He  bravely  thought  it  best  became  his  rank, 
That  all  his  tenants  and  his  tradesmen  drank ; 
He  was  delighted  from  bis  favourite  room 
To  see  them  *cro6s  the  park  go  daily  home. 
Praising  aloud  the  liquor  and  the  host, 
And  striving  who  should  venerate  him  most 

•»  No  pride  had  he,  and  there  was  difference  small 
Between  the  master's  and  the  servants'  hall ; 
And  here  or  there  the  guests  were  welcome  alL 
Of  Heaven's  free  gifts  he  took  no  special  care, 
He  never  quarrell'd  for  a  simple  hare ; 
But  sought,  by  giving  sport,  a  sportsman's  name, 
Himself  a  poacher  though  at  other  game : 
He  never  planted  nor  inclosed — his-  trees 
Grew  like  himself,  untroubled  and  at  ease. 
Bounds  of  all  kinds  he  hated,  and  had  felt 
Choked  and  imprison'd  in  a  modern  belt, 
Which  some  rare  genius  now  has  twined  about 
The  good  old  house,  to  keep  old  neighbours  out : 
Along  his  valleys,  in  the  evening  hours. 
The  borough-damsels  stray'd  to  gather  flowers. 
Or  by  the  brakes  and  brushwood  of  the  park. 
To  take  their  pleasant  rambles  in  the  dark. 

**  Some  prudes,  of  rigid  kind,  forbore  to  call 
On  the  kind  females — favourites  at  the  hall ; 
But  better  natures  saw,  with  much  delight. 
The  different  orders  of  mankind  unite ; 
^  'T  was  schooling  pride  to  see  the  footman  wait, 
Smile  on  his  sister  and  receive  her  plate. 

"  His  worship  ever  was  a  churchman  true. 
He  held  in  scorn  the  mcthodistic  crew ; 
May  God  defend  the  Church  and  save  the  King, 
He  'd  pray  devoutly  and  divinely  sing. 
Admit  that  he  the  holy  day  would  spend 
As  priests  approve  not,  «tiil  he  was  a  friend  : 


Much  then  I  blame  the  preacher,  as  too  nice, 
To  call  such  trifles  by  the  name  of  vice  ; 
Hinting,  though  gently  and  with  cautious  speech. 
Of  gowi  example — 't  is  their  trade  to  preach : 
But  still  't  was  pity,  when  the  worthy  Squire 
Stuck  to  the  church,  what  more  could  they  require  7 
'T  was  almost  joining  that  fanatic  crew. 
To  throw  such  morals  at  his  honour's  pew  ; 
A  weaker  man,  bad  he  been  so  reviled. 
Had  left  the  place — he  only  swore  and  smiled. 

**  But  think,  ye  rectors  and  ye  curates,  think. 
Who  are  your  friends,  and  at  their  frailties  wink, 
Conceive  not — mounted  on  your  Sunday-throne, 
Your  fire-brands  fall  upon  your  foes  alone ; 
They  strike  your  patrons — and,  should  all  witl^ 

draw. 
In  whom  your  wisdoms  may  discern  a  flaw. 
You  would  the  flower  of  all  your  audience  lose. 
And  spend  your  crackers  on  their  empty  pews. 

"  The  fatlicr  dead,  the  son  has  found  a  wife. 
And  lives  a  formal,  proud,  unsocial  life ; — 
The  lands  are  now  enclosed ;  the  tenants  all. 
Save  at  a  rent-day,  never  see  the  hall : 
No  lass  is  suffer'd  o'er  tlie  walks  to  come, 
And  if  there's  love,  they  have  it  all  at  home. 

••  Oh  !  could  the  ghost  of  our  good  'squire  arise. 
And  see  such  change  ;  would  it  believe  its  eyes  ^ 
Would  it  not  glide  about  from  place  to  place. 
And  mourn  the  manners  of  a  feebler  race  ? 
At  that  long  table,  where  the  servants  found 
Mirth  and  abundance  while  the  year  went  round ; 
Where  a  hu^e  pollard  on  the  winter-fire. 
At  a  huge  distance  made  them  all  retire ; 
Where  not  a  measure  in  the  room  was  kept. 
And  but  one  rule — they  tippled  till  the^  slept,— 
There  would  it  see  a  pale  old  hag  preside, 
A  thing  made  up  of  stinginess  and  pride ; 
Who  carves  the  meat,  as  if  the  flesh  could  feci. 
Careless  whose  flesh  must  miss  the  plenteous  mea)  * 
Here  would  the  ghost  a  small  coal-fire  behold. 
Not  fit  to  keep  one  body  from  the  cold ; 
Then  Would  it  flit  to  higher  rooms,  and  stay 
To  view  a  dull,  dress'd  company  at  play ; 
All  the  old  comfort,  all  the  genial  fare 
For  ever  gone !  how  sternly  would  it  stare ! 
And  though  it  might  not  to  their  view  appear, 
*T  would  cause  among  them  lassitude  and  fbar : 
Then  wait  to  see — where  he  delight  has  seen — 
The  dire  effect  of  fretfulness  and  spleen. 

**  Such  were  the  worthies  of  these  better  days : 
We  had  theu:  blessings — they  shall  have  our  praise 

•*  Of  Capt-iin  Dowling  would  you  hear  me  speak 
I  'd  sit  and  sing  his  praises  for  a  week : 
He  was  a  man,  and  manlike  all  his  joy,— 
Pm  led  to  question  was  he  ever  boy  ? 
Beef  was  his  breakfoKt;  if  from  sea  and  salt. 
It  relish'd  better  with  his  wine  of  malt; 
Then,  till  he  dined,  if  walking  in  or  out. 
Whether  the  gravel  tcahcd  him  or  the  gout. 
Though  short  in  wind  and  flannel'd  every  lirnK 
He  drank  with  oil  who  had  concerns  with  him : 
Whatever  trader,  agent,  merchant,  came. 
They  found  him  ready,  every  hour  the  same , 
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Whatever  liquors  might  between  them  pass, 
He  took  them  all,  and  never  balk'd  his  glass  : 
NaVf  with  the  seamen  working  in  the  siiip. 
At  their  request  he'd  share  the  grog  and  flip : 
But  in  the  club-room  was  his  chief  delight. 
And  punch  tlie  favourite  liquor  of  the  night; 
Man  after  man  they  from  the  trial  shrank, 
And  Dowling  ever  was  the  last  who  drank  : 
Arrived  at  home,  he,  ere  he  sought  his  bed. 
With  pipe  and  brandy  would  compose  his  head ; 
Then  half  an  hour  was  o*er  the  news  beguiled, 
When  he  retired  as  harmless  as  a  child. 
Set  but  aside  the  gravel  and  the  goot, 
And  breathing  short — ^his  sand  ran  fairly  out 

"  At  fifty-five  wo  lost  him — after  that 
Life  grows  insipid  and  its  pleasures  fiat; 
He  had  indulged  in  all  that  man  can  have, 
He  did  not  drop  a  dotard  to  his  grave ; 
Still  to  the  last,  bis  feet  upon  the  chair, 
With  rattling  lungs  now  gone  beyond  repair ; 
When  on  each  feature  death  had  fix'd  his  stamp, 
And  not  a  doctor  could  the  body  vamp ; 
Still  at  the  last,  to  his  beloved  bowl 
He  clung,  and  cheerM  the  sadness  of  his  soul; 
For  though  a  man  may  not  have  much  to  fear. 
Yet  death  looks  ugly,  when  the  view  is  near : 
— *  I  go,'  he  said,  *  but  still  my  fi-iends  shall  «ay, 
Twaa  as  a  man — I  did  not  sneak  away; 
An  honest  life  with  worthy  souls  I've  spent, — 
Come,  fill  my  glass ;' — ^he  took  it  and  he  went 

"  Poor  Dolly  Murrey ! — I  might  live  to  see 
My  hundredth  year,  but  no  such  Uiss  as  she. 
Easy  by  nature,  in  her  humour  gay, 
She  chose  her  comforts,  ratafia  and  play : 
She  loved  the  social  game,  the  decent  glass ; 
And  waB  a  jovial, fi'iendly,  laughing  lass ; 
We  sat  not  then  at  Whist  demure  and  still. 
But  pan'd  the  pleasant  hours  at  say  quadrille  : 
Lame  in  her  side,  we  placed  her  m  her  seat. 
Her  hands  were  fi^e,  she  cared  not  for  her  feet ; 
As  the  game  ended,  came  the  glass  around 
(So  was  the  loser  cheer'd,  the  winner  crown'd.) 
Mistress  of  secrets,  both  the  young  and  old 
In  her  confided — not  a  tale  she  told  ; 
Love  never  made  impression  on  her  mind. 
She  held  him  weak,  and  all  bis  captives  blind ; 
She  snficr'd  no  man  her  fi^e  soul  to  vex. 
Free  fi-om  the  weakness  of  her  gentle  sex ; 
One  with  whom  ours  unmoved  conversing  sate. 
In  cool  discnssion  or  in  free  debate. 

"  Once  in  her  chair  we'd  placed  the  good  old  lass, 
Where  firrt  she  took  her  preparation-glass  : 
By  lucky  thought  she'd  been  that  day  at  prayers. 
And  long  before  had  fix'd  her  small  affairs ; 
So  all  was  easy — on  her  cards  she  cast 
A  smiling  look ;  I  saw  the  thought  that  pass'd ; 
'A  king,'  she  call'd — though  conscious  of  her  skill, 

*  Do  more,'  I  answer'd — *  More,'  she  said, » I  will ;' 
And  more  she  did— cards  answer'd  to  her  call. 
She  saw  the  mighty  to  her  mififhtier  fall : 

*  A  vole  *  a  vole !'  she  cried,  *  'tis  fairly  won, 

*  My  game  is  ended  and  my  work  is  done  ;'— 
This  said,  she  gently,  with  a  single  sigh. 
Died  as  one  taught  and  practised  how  to  die. 


**  Such  were  the  dead-departed ;  I  f^irvive, 
To  breathe  in  pain'among  the  dead-alive." 
The  bell  then  call'd  these  ancient  men  to  pray, 
**  Again  7"  said  Benbow, — **toll8  it  every  day  ? 
Where  b  the  life  I  led  ?"— He  sigh'd,  and  walk'd 
his  way. 
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THE  HOSPITAL  AND  GOVERNORS. 

BleMed  be  the  man  who  providetb  for  (he  lick  and  needy: 
l«ord  ihaU  deliver  hinr  in  time  ortronble. 

Qaaidederif,  lolai  temper  haberii  opes. 

MARTIAL. 

NU  necat,  et  ease  vel  non  poeceniibus  offert. 

CLAUDIA  N, 

Deeipiaa  alioi  Terbis   Toltaqoe  benivno ; 
Nam  mibi  jam  notua  diaiimulotor  eria. 

MARTIAL. 


Christian  Charity  anxious  to  provide  for  future  ss 
well  as  present  Miseries — Hence  the  Hospital  for 
the  Diseased — Description  of  a  recovered  Pa- 
tient— The  Building :  how  erected — The  Patrons 
and  Governors — Eusebius — The  more  active  Ma- 
nager of  Business  a  moral  and  correct  Contri- 
butor— One  of  difierent  Description — Good,  the 
Result,  however  intermixed  with  Imperfection. 


Aif  ardent  spirit  dwells  with  christian  love, 
The  eagle's  vigour  in  the  pitying  dove ; 
'Tis  not  enough  that  we  with  sorrow  sigh. 
That  we  the  wants  of  pleading  man  supply ; 
That  we  in  sympathy  with  sufferers  feel. 
Nor  hear  a  grief  without  a  wish  to  heal ; 
Not  these  suffice — to  sickness,  pain,  and  wo. 
The  christian  spirit  loves  with  aid  to  go ; 
Will  not  be  sought,  waits  not  for  want  to  plead. 
But  seeks  the  duty — nay,  prevents  the  need ; 
Her  utmost  aid  to  every  ill  applies. 
And  plans  relief  for  coming  miseries. 

Hence  yonder  building  rose :  on  either  side 
Far  stretch'd  the  wards,  all  airy,  warm,  and  wide , 
And  every  ward  has  beds  by  comfort  spread. 
And  smoothM  for  him  who  suflTers  on  the  bed : 
There  have  all  kindness,  most  relief, — for  some 
Is  cure  complete, — it  is  the  sufferer's  home : 
Fevers  and  chronic  ills,  corroding  pains. 
Each  accidental  mischief  man  sustains ; 
Fractures  and  wounds,  and  wither'd  limbs  and  laiuo 
With  all  that,  slow  or  sudden,  vex  our  frame, 
Have  here  attendance — here  tiie  sufferers  lie 
(Where  love  and  science  every  aid  apply). 
And  hefiPd  with  rapture  live,  or  soothed  by  com. 
fort  die. 

See  !  one  relieved  from  anguish,  and  to-day 
Allow'd  to  walk  and  look  an  hour  away  ; 
Two  months  confined  by  fever,  frenzy,  pam. 
He  comes  abroad  and  is  himself  again  : 
'T  was  in  the  spring,  when  carried  to  the  place. 
The  snow  fell  down  and  melted  in  his  face. 
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*Tis  summer  now;  all  objects  gfay^md  new, 
Smiling^  alike  the  viewer  and  the  view : 
He  stops  as  one  unwilling  to  advance, 
Without  another  and  another  glance. 
Witli  what  a  pure  and  simple  joy  he  sees 
Those  sheep  and  cattle  browzing  at  their  ease  ! 
Easy  himself,  there  *s  nothing  breathes  or  moves 
But  he  would  cherish — ^  that  lives  he  lovca : 
Observing  every  ward  as  round  he  goes, 
lie  thinks  what  pain,  what  danger  they  enclose ; 
Warm  in  his  wish  for  all  who  suSer  there, 
At  every  view  he  meditates  a  prayer  : 
No  evil  counsels  in  his  breast  abide. 
There  joy,  and  love,  and  gratitude  reside. 

The  wish  that  Roman  necks  in  one  were  found. 
That  he  who  formM  the  wish  might  deal  the  wound, 
This  man  had  never  heard ;  but  of  the  kind, 
Is  that  desire  which  rises  in  his  mind ; 
He  *d  have  all  English  hands  (for  furtlier  he 
Cannot  conceive  extends  our  charity). 
All  but  his  owh,  in  one  right-hand  to  grow. 
And  then  what  hearty  shake  would  he  bestow ! 

**  How  rose  tlie  building  ?" — Piety  first  laid 
A  strong  foundation,  but  she  wanted  aid ; 
To  Wealth  unwieldy  was  her  prayer  address'd, 
Who  largely  gave*  and  she  the  donor  blessM : 
Unwieldy  Wealth  then  to  his  couch  withdrew, 
And  took  the  sweetest  sleep  he  ever  knew. 

Then  busy  Vanity  sustainM  her  part, 
•*  And  much,"  she  said  **  it  moved  her  tender  heart ; 
To  her  all  kinds  of  man^s  distress  were  known, 
And  all  her  heart  adopted  as  its  own." 

Then  Science  came — his  talents  be  displayed. 
And  Charity  with  joy  the  dome  surveyed ; 
Skill,  Wealth,  and  Vanity,  obtain  the  fame. 
And  Piety,  the  joy  that  makes  no  claim. 

Patrons  there  arc,  and  governors,  from  whom 
The  greater  aid  and  guiding  orders  come ; 
Who  voluntary  cares  and  labours  take. 
The  sufferers^  servants  for  the  service*  sake ; 
Of  these  a  part  I  ^\ve  you — but  a  part, — 
Some  hearts  are  hidden,  some  have  not  a  heart. 

First  let  mo  praise — for  so  I  best  shall  paint 
That  pious  moralist,  that  reasoning  saint ! 
Can  I  of  worth  like  thine,  Eusebius,  speak  7 
The  man  is  willing,  but  the  muse  is  weak ; 
*T  is  thine  to  wait  on  wo !  to  soothe !  to  heal ! 
With  learning  social,  and  polite  with  zeal : 
In  thy  pure  breast  although  the  passions  dwell. 
They  're  trainM  by  virtue  and  no  more  rebel ; 
But  have  so  long  been  active  on  her  side. 
That  passion  now  might  be  itself  the  guide. 

Law,  conscience,  honour,  all  obey'd ;  all  give 
Th*  approving  voice,  and  make  it  bliss  to  live ; 
While  faith,  when  life  can  nothing  more  supply, 
Shall  strengthen  hope,  and  make  it  bliss  to  die. 

He  preaches,  speaks,  and  writes  with  manly 
sense, 
No  weak  neglect,  no  labourM  eloquence ; 
Goodness  and  wisdom  are  in  all  his  ways, 
''^he  rude  revere  him  and  the  wicked  praise. 

Upon  humility  his  virtues  grow, 
And  tower  so  high  because  so  fixM  below ; 


As  wider  spreads  the  oak  his  boughs  around. 
When  deeper  with  his  roots   he  digs  the  solid 
ground. 
By  him,  from  ward  to  ward,  is  every  aid 
The  sufferer  needs,  with  everv  care  convey'd : 
Like  the  good  tree  he  brings  his  treasure  forthf 
And,  like  the  tree,  unconscious  of  his  worth : 
Meek  as  the  poorest  Publican  is  he. 
And  strict  as  lives  the  straitcst  Pharisee ; 
Of  both,  in  him  unite  tlie  better  part. 
The  blameless  conduct  and  the  humble  heart 

Yet  he  escapes  not ;  he,  with  some,  is  wise 
In  carnal  things,  and  loves  to  moralize : 
Others  can  doubt,  if  all  that  christian  care 
Has  not  its  price — there 's  something  he  may  ihare : 
But  this  and  ill  severer  he  sustains. 
As  gold  the  fire,  and  as  unhurt  remains ; 
When  most  reviled,  although  he  feels  the  smart. 
It  wakes  to  nobler  deeds  the  wounded  heart. 
As  the  rich  olive,  beaten  for  its  fruit. 
Puts  forth  at  every  bruise  a  bearing  shoot 

A  second  friend  we  have,  whose  care  and  xetl 
But  few  can  equal — few  indeed  can  feel ; 
He  lived  a  life  obscure,  and  profits  made 
In  the  coarse  habits  of  a  vulgar  trade. 
His  brother,  master  of  a  hoy,  he  loved 
So  well,  that  ho  the  calling  disapproved  : 
**  Alas !  poor  Tom !"  the  landman  oil  would  sigh, 
When  the  gale  freshenM  and  the  waves  ran  high ; 
And  when  they  parted,  with  a  tear  he  M  tay, 
**  No  more  adventure  I — here  in  safety  stay." 
Nor  did  he  feign ;  with  more  than  half  be  had. 
He  would  have  kept  tlie  seaman,  and  been  glad. 

Alas !  how  few  resist,  when  strongly  tried^ 
A  rich  relation's  nearer  kinsman  died ; 
He  sickenM,  and  to  him  the  landman  went. 
And  all  his  hours  with  cousin  Ephraira  spent 
This  Thomas  heard,  and  cared  not :  **  I,"  quoth  be, 
•*  Have  one  in  port  upon  the  watch  for  me." 
So  Ephraim  died,  and  when  the  will  was  shown, 
Isaac,  the  landman,  had  the  whole  his  own  : 
Who  to  bis  brother  sent  a  moderate  purse. 
Which  he  return'd,  in  anger,  with  his  curse ; 
Then  went  to  sea,  and  made  his  grog  so  strong. 
He  died  before  he  could  forgive  the  wrong. 

The  rich  man  built  a  house,  both  large  and  high, 
He  enterM  in  and  set  him  down  to  sigh ; 
He  planted  ample  woods  and  gardens  fair. 
And  walk*d  with  anguish  and  compunction  there: 
The  rich  man*s  pines,  to  every  friend  a  treat, 
He  saw  with  pain,  and  he  refused  to  eat ; 
His  daintiest  food,  his  richest  wines  were  all 
Turned  by  remorse  to  vinegar  and  gall : 
The  softest  down,  by  living  body  pressed. 
The  rich  man  bought,  and  tried  to  take  his  rest 
But  care  had  thorns  upon  his  pillow  spread. 
And  scattered  sand  and  nettles  in  his  bed : 
Nervous  he  grew, — would  oflcn  sigh  and  groan. 
He  talkM  but  little,  and  he  walkM  alone  ; 
Till  by  his  priest  convinced,  that  from  one  deed 
Of  genuine  love  would  joy  and  health  proceed ; 
He  from  that  time  with  care  and  zeal  began 
To  seek  and  soothe  the  grievous  ills  of  man , 
And  as  his  hands  their  aid  to  grief  apply, 
He  learns  to  smile  "^oH  be  forgets  to  sigh. 
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Now  he  can  diink  his  wine  and  taste  his  food, 
And  feel  the  blessings,  Heav'n  has  dealt,  are  good ; 
And,  since  the  suffering  seek  the  rich  man's  door, 
He  sleeps  as  soundly  as  when  young  and  poor. 

Here  much  he  gives — is  urgent  more  to  gain ; 
He  begs — ^rich  beggars  seldom  sue  in  vain  : 
Preachers  most  filmed  he  moves,  the  crowd  to  move, 
And  never  wearies  in  the  work  of  love : 
He  rules  all  business,  settles  all  affairs. 
He  makes  collections,  he  directs  repairs  ; 
And  if  he  wroiig'd  one  brother, — fieav'n  forgive 
The  man  by  whom  so  many  brethren  live  I 


Then,  *mid  our  signatures,  a  name  appears 
Of  one  for  wisdom  &med  above  his  years ; 
And  these  were  forty  :  he  was  fiom  his  youth 
A  patient  searcher  afler  useful  truth  : 
To  language  Httle  of  his  time  ke  gave. 
To  science  less,  nor  was  the  inuse's  slave ; ' 
Sober  and  grave,  bis  college  sent  him  down, 
A  fair  example  for  his  native  town. 

Sk)wly  he  speaks,  and  with  such  solemn  air. 
You  'd  think  a  Socrates  or  Solon  there ; 
For  though  a  Christian,  he  *s  disposed  to  draw 
His  rules  from  reason*s  and  from  nature's  law. 
**  Know,*'  he  exclaims,  *♦  my  fellow  mortals,  know, 
Virtue  alone  is  happiness  below  ; 
And  what  is  virtue  7  prudence  first  to  choose 
Life's  real  good, — the  evil  to  refiise ; 
Add  justice  then,  the  eager  hand  to  hold. 
To  curb  the  lust  of  power,  and  thirst  of  gold ; 
Join  temp'rance  next,  that  cheerful  health  insures. 
And  fortitude  unmoved,  that  conquers  or  endures." 

He  speaks,  and  lo ! — the  very  man  you  see. 
Prudent  and  temperate,  just  and  patient  he,     ^, 
By  prudence  taught  bis  Worldly  wealth  to  keep, 
tio  folly  wastes,  no  avarice  sweUs  the  heap : 
He  no  man's  debtor,  no  man's  patron  lives  ; 
Save  sound  advice,  he  neither  asks  nor  gives ; 
By  no  vain  thoughts  or  erring  fancy  sway'd, 
Hb  words  are  weighty,  or  at  least  are  weigh'd , 
Temp'rate  in  every  place— <ibroad,  at  home. 
Thence  will  applause,  and  hence  will  profit  come ; 
And  health  from  «ither.  he  in  time  prepares 
For  sickness,  age,  and  their  attendant  cares, 
But  not  for  fancy's  ills ;— he  never  grieves 
For  love  that  wounds  or  friendship  that  deceives ; 
His  patient  soul  endures  what  Heav'n  ordains. 
Bat  neither  feels  nor  fears  ideal  pains. 

•*  Is  aught  then  wanted  in  a  man  so  wise  ?" — 
Alas ! — I  think  he  wants  infirmities ; 
He  wants  the  ties  that  knit  us  to  our  kind — 
The  cheerful,  tender,  sofl,  complacent  mind. 
That  would  the  feelings,  which  he  dreads,  excite. 
And  make  the  virtues  he  approves  delight ; 
What  dying  martyrs,  saints,  and  patriots  feel. 
The  strength  of  action  and  the  warmth  of  zeaL 

Again  attend ! — and  see  a  man  whose  cares 
Are  nioely  placed  on  either  workl's  afiairs, — 
Merchant  and  saint ;  *t  is  doabtfbl  if  he  knows 
To  which  accotmt  be  most  regard  bestows : 
10»  P 


Of  both  he  keeps  his  ledger : — there  he  reads 
Of  gainful  ventures  and  of  godly  deeds ; 
There  all  he  gets  or  loses  find  a  place, 
A  lucky  bargain  and  a  lack  of  grace. 

The  joys  above  this  prudent  man  invite 
To  pay  his  tax-^devotion  ! — day  and  night ; 
The  pains  of  hell  hb  timid  bosom  awe. 
And  force  obedience  to  the  church's  law  : 
Hence  that  continual  thought, — that  solemn  air,— 
Those  sad  good  works,  and  that  laborious  prayer. 

All  these  (when  conscience,  waken'd  and  afi^d, 
To  think  how  avarice  calls  and  is  obcy'd) 
He  in  his  journal  finds,  and  for  his  grief 
Obtains  the  transient  opium  of  relief 

••  Sink  not,  my  soul ! — my  spirit,  rise  and  look 
O'er  the  fair  entries  of  this  precious  book : 
Here  are  the  sins,  our  debts; — this  fairer  side 
Has  what  to  carnal  wish  our  strength  denied ; 
Has  those  religious  duties  every  day 
Paid, — which  so  few  upon  the  sabbath  pay ; 
Here  too  are  conquests  over  frail  desires. 
Attendance  due  on  all  the  church  requires ; 
Then  alms  I  give — for  l-  believe  the  word 
Of  holy  writ,  and  lend  unto  the  Lordf 
And  if  not  all  th'  importunate  demand. 
The  fear  of  want  restrains  my  ready  hand ; 
— Behold !  what  si^ms  1 16  the  poor  resign. 
Sums  placed  in  Heaven's  own  book,  as  well  as  mhie; 
Rest  then,  my  spirit ! — fastings,  prayers,  and  alms. 
Will  soon  suppress  these  idly.raised  alarms. 
And  weigh'd  against  our  frailties,  set  in  view 
A  noble  balance  in  our  favour  due : 
Add  that  I  yearly  here  afiix  ray  name. 
Pledge  for  large  payment — not  from  love  of  fame. 
But  to  make  peace  within ; — that  peace  to  make, 
What  sums  I  lavish !  and  what  gains  forsake ! 
Cheer  up,  my  heart  I — let 's  cast  off  every  donbt, 
Pray  without  dread,  and  place  our  money  out" 

Such  tlie  religion  of  a  mind  that  steers 
Its  way  to  blisR,  between  its  hopes  and  fears ; 
Whose  passions  in  due  bounds  each  other  keep, 
And  thus  subdued,  they  murmur  till  they  sleep ; 
Whose  virtues  all  their  certain  limits  know, 
Like  well-dried  herbs  that  nei^er  fade  nor  grow ; 
Who  for  success  and  safety  ever  tries. 
And  with  both  worlds  alternately  complies. 

Such  are  the  guardians  of  this  Uess'd  estate, 
Whatc'er  without,  they  're  praised  within  the  gate 
That  they  are  men,  and  haVe  their  faults,  is  true, 
But  here  their  worth  alone  appears  in  view : 
The  Muse  indeed,  who  reads  the  very  breast. 
Has  something  of  the  secrets  there  express'd. 
But  yet  in  charity ; — and  when  she  sees 
Such  means  for  joy  or  comfort,  health  or  ease, 
And  knows  how  much  united  minds  effect. 
She  almost  dreads  their  failings  to  detect ; 
But  truth  commands : — in  man's  erroneous  kin<l, 
Virtues  and  frailties  mingle  in  the  mind ; 
Happy ! — when  fears  to  public  spirit  move. 
And  even  vices  to  the  work  of  love. 
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LETTER  XVIII. 


THE  POOR  AND  THEIR  DWELLINGS. 

Bern  pAuperUt 
Hanin  tecto  eootenU  latot 

SENECA. 

Onnes  qaiba*  ret  rant  mino*  tecoDdw,  magi*  rao^  ootcio  qao 

modo, 
SiMpieioM ;  ad  contoro^liam  omnia  aeeipiunt  mastt ;  ' 
FroDtar  saam  impotantiatn  te  Mmper  creduot  oeftlici. 

TBRENT.  in  Jldelpk.  Act  4.  Scaoe  3. 

Show  not  to  the  poor  thr  prido* 

Let  their  home  a  oottafe  bo ; 
Nor  the  feeble  bodf  bide 

In  a  palace  fit  for  thee ; 

Let  him  not  about  him  aee 
Lofty  oeilingi,  ample  halla. 

Or  a  gate  hia  bouodarr  be, 
Where  nor  friend  or  kinsman  calh. 

Let  him  not  one  walk  behold, 

Tbatonlfooe  which  he  must  tread. 
Nor  a  chamber  large  and  cnM, 

Where  the  aged  and  aick  are  led ; 

Bettor  frr  his  bumble  shed, 
Bumble  sheds  of  neighbours  by,  ^ 

And  the  old  and  tatter*d  bed. 
Where  he  sleeps  and  hopes  to  die. 

To  quit  of  torpid  sluggishness  the  cave. 
And  from  the  pow'rful  arms  of  sloth  be  ftee. 
*Tis  riaiof  from  the  dead — Alas !  it  cannot  be. 

THOMSON'S  Casa»  tf  Indolau^, 


Tlie  method  of  treating  the  Borough  Paupers — 
Many  maintained  at  their  own  DwcRings — Some 
Characters  of  the  Poor — The  School-mistress, 
when  aged — The  Idiot — The  poor  Sailor — ^The 
declined  Tradesman  and  his  Companion — ^This 
contrasted  with  the  Maintenance  of  the  Poor  in 
a  common  Mansion  erected  by  the  Hundred — 
The  Objections  td  this  Method :  not  Want,  nor 
Cruelty,  but  the  necessary  Evils  of  this  Mode — 
What  they  are— Instances  of  the  Evil— A  Re- 
turn to  the  Borough  Poor — The  dwellmgs  of 
these — ^The  Lanes  and  By-ways — ^No  Attention 
here  paid  to  Conyenience— .The  Pools  in  the 
Path-ways — Amusements  of  Sea-port  Children 
— ^The  Town-Flora— Herbs  on  Walls  and  vacant 
Spaces — A  Female  inhabitant  of  an  Alley — ^A 
large  Building  let  to  several  poor  Inhabitants— 
Their  Manners  and  Habits. 


Yes  !  we  *ve  our  Borough-vices,  and  I  know 
How  far  they  spread,  how  rapidly  they  grow ; 
Yet  think  not  virtue  quits  the  btisy  place, 
Nor  charity,  the  virtues'  crown  and  grace. 

••  Our  poor,  how  feed  we !" — To  the  most  we  give 
A  weekly  dole,  and  at  their  homes  they  live ; — 
Others  together  dwell, — but  when  they  come 
To  the  low  roof,  they  see  a  kind  of  home, 
A  social  people  Whom  they  've  ever  known. 
With  their  own  thoughts  and  manners  like  their 


At  her  old  house,  her  dress,  her  air  the 
I  see  mine  ancient  letter-loving.  dame : 
**  Learning,  my  child,**  said  she,  **  shall  &me 

mand ; 

Learning  is  better  worth  than  hoose  or  land 
For  houses  perish,  lands  are  gone  and  spent ; 
In  learning  then  excel,  for  that  *8  most  excellent** 

**  And  what  her  learning  7**— *T  is  with  awe  to 
look 
In  every  vet^se  throughout  one  sacred  book ; 
From  this  her  joy,  her  hope,  her  peace  is  sought ; 
This  she  has  learn*d,  and  she  b  nobly  taught. 

If  aught  of  mine  have  eain*d  the  public  ear ; 
If  R(7TLAND  deigns  these  humble  T^les  to  hear ; 
If  critics  pardon,  what  my  friends  approved ; 
Can  I  mine  ancient  widow  pass  cmmoved  7 
Shall  I  not  think  what  pains  the  matron  took. 
When  first  I  trembled  o*er  the  gilded  bookT 
How  she,  all  patient,  both  at  eve  and  morn, 
Her  needle  pointed  at  the  guarding  horn ; 
And  how  she  soothed  me,  when,  with  study  sad, 
I  labour*d  on  to  reach  the  final  zad  7 
Shall  I  not  grateftd  still  the  dame  surrey. 
And  ask  the  muse  the  poet's  debt  to  pay  7 

Nor  I  alone,  who  hold  a  trifler's  pen, 
But  half  our  bench  of  wealthy,  weighty  men. 
Who  rtile  our  Borough,  who  enforce  our  laws ; 
They  own  the  matron  as  the  leading  cause. 
And  feel  the  pleasing  debt,  and  pay  the  just  ap- 
plause : 
To  her  own  house  is  borne  the  week's  supply ; 
There  she  iu  credit  lives,  there  hopes  in  peace  to  die. 

With  her  a  harmless  idiot  we  behdd. 
Who  hoards  up  silver  shells  for  shining  gold ; 
These  he  preserves,  with  unremitted  care. 
To  buy  a  seat,  and  reign  the  Borough's  mayor : 
Alas ! — who  could  the  ambitious  changeling  tell. 
That  what  he  sought  our  rulers  dared  to  sell  7 

Near  these  a  sailor,  in  that  hut  of  thatch 
(A  fish.boat's  cabin  is  its  nearest  match). 
Dwells,  and  the  dungeon  is  to  him  a  seat. 
Large  as  he  wishes — in  his  view  complete : 
A  lockless  coffer  and  a  lidless  hutch 
That  hold  his  stores,  have  room  for  twice  as  madi : 
His  one  spare  shirt,  long  glass,  and  iron  box. 
Lie  all  in  view ;  no  noed  has  he  for  locks : 
Here  he  abides,  and  as  our  strangers  pass. 
He  shows  the  shipping,  he  presents  the  glass; 
He  makes  (unasked)  their  ports  and  busii^ess  known. 
And  (kindly  heard)  turns  quickly  to  his  own. 
Of  noble  captains,  heroes  every  one,— 
You  might  as  soon  have  made  tlie  steeple  run : 
And  then  his  messmates,  if  you  're  pleased  to  staj. 
He  *11  one  by  one  the  gallant  souls  display, 
And  as  the  story  verges  to  an  end, 
He  'II  wind  from  deed  to  deed,  from  friend  to  friend  ; 
He  'II  speak  of  those  long  lost,  the  bravo  of  old. 
As  princes  generous  and  as  heroes  bold ; 
Then  will  his  feelings  rise,  till  you  may  trace 
Gloom,  hke  a  cloud,  frown  o'er  his  manly  faco,— > 
And  then  a  tear  or  two,  which  sting  his  pride ; 
These  he  will  dash  indignantly  aside. 
And  splice  his  tale; — now  take  him  from  his  cot. 
And  for  some  cleaner  birth  exchange  his  lot. 
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How  will  he  all  that  cruel  aid  deplore  7 

His  heart  will  break,  and  he  will  fight  no  more. 

Here  is  the  poor  old  merchant :  he  declined. 
And,  as  they  say,  b  not  in  perfect  mind ; 
In  his  poor  hoase,  with  one  poor  maiden  friend, 
Quiet  he  puces  to  his  joumey^s  end. 

Rich  in  his  youth,  he  traded  and  he  fail'd ; 
Aj?ain  he  tried ;  again  his  fate  prevaird, ; 
His  spirits  low  and  his  exertions  omall, 
He  fell  perforce,  he  aeem'ii  decreed  to  lall : 
Like  the  gay  knight,  unapt  to  rise  firas  he. 
But  downward  sank  with  sad  alacrity. 
A  borougii-place  we  gainM  him — in  disgrace 
For  gross  neglect,  he  quickly  lost  the  place ; 
But  still  be  kept  a  kind  of  sullen  pride. 
Striving  his  wants  to  hinder  or  to  hide : 
At  length,  compellM  by  very  need,  in  grief 
He  wrote  a  proud  petition  for  relief. 

•*  He  did  suppose  a  fall,  like  his,  would  prove 
Of  force  to  wake  their  sympathy  and  love ; 
Would  make  them  feel  the  changes  all  may  know. 
And  stir  them  up  a  new  regard  to  show.*' 

His  suit  was  granted ; — ^to  an  ancient  maid, 
Relieved  herself,  relief  for  him  was  paid : 
Here  they  together  (meet  companions)  dwell. 
And  dismal  tales  of  man's  misfortunes  tell : 
**  T  was  not  a  world  for  them,  God  help  them !  they 
Could  not  deceive,  nor  flatter,  nor  betray ; 
But  there 's  a  happy  change,  a  scene  to  come, 
And  they,  God  help  them !  shall  be  soon  at  homo.*' 

If  these  no  pleasures  npr  enjoyments  gain,^ 
Still  none  their  spirits  nor  their  speech  restrain ; 
They  sigh  at  ease,  'mid  comforts  they  compl&in. 
The  poor  will  grieve,  the  poor  will  weep  and  sigh^ 
Both  when  they  know,  and  when  they  know  not 

why; 
But  we  our  bounty  with  such  care  bestow. 
That  cause  for  gneving  they  shall  seldom  know. 

Your  plan  I  love  not ; — with  a  number  you 
Have  placed  your  poor,  your  pitiable  few ; 
There,  in  one  house,  throughout  their  lives  to  be, 
The  pauper-palace  which  they  hate  to  see : 
That  giant  building,  that  high-bounding  wall,> 
Those  bare-worn  walks,  that  lofly  thundering  hall ! 
That  large  loud  clock,  which  tolls  jeach  dreaded 
hour,  > 

Those  grates  and  locks,  and  all  those  signs  of  power : 
It  is  a  prison,  with  a  milder  name. 
Which  few  inhabit  without  dread  or  shame. 

Be  it  agreed — the  poor  who  hither  come 
Partake  of  plenty,  seldom  found  at  home ; 
That  airy  rooms  and  decent  beds  are  meant 
To  give  the  poor  by  day,  by  night,  content ; 
That  none  are  frighten'd,  once  admitted  here, 
By  the  stem  looks  of  lordly  overseer : 
Grant  that  the  guardians  of  the  place  attend. 
And  ready  ear  to  each  petition  lend ; 
That  they  desire  the  grieving  poor  to  show 
What  ills  they  feel,  what  partial  acts  they  knoW, 
Not  without  promise,  nay  desire  to  heal 
Each  wrong  they  soflfer  and  each  wo  they  feeL 


Alas !  their  sorrows  in  their  bosom  dwell ; 
They  've  much  to  suffer,  but  have  nought  to  tell ; 
They  have  no  evil  in  the  place  to  state, 
And  dare  not  say,  it  is  the  house  they  hate : 
They  own  there  *s  granted  all  such  place  can  give. 
But  live  repining,  for 't  is  there  they  live. 

Grandsires  are  there,  who  now  no  more  must  see. 
No  more  must  nurse  upon  the  trembling  knee 
The  lost  loved  daughter's  infant  progeny  : 
Like  death's  dread  mansion,  this  allows  not  place 
Fbr  joyful  meetings  of  a  kindred  race. 

Is  not  the  matron  there,  to  whom  the  son 
Was  wont  at  each  declining  day  to  run ; 
He  (when  his  toil  was  over)  gave  delight. 
By  lifling  up  the  latch,  and  one  **  good  night?" 
Yes,  she  is  here ;  but  nightly  to  her  door 
The  son,  still  lab'ring,  can  return  no  more. 
Widows  are  here,  who  in  their  huts  were  left. 
Of  husbands,  children,  plenty,  ease  berefl ; 
Yet  all  that  grief  within  the  humble  ^ed 
Was  soften'd,  soflen'd  in  the  humble  bed : 
But  here,  in  all  its  forces  remains  the  grief. 
And  not  one  sofl'ning  object  for  relief. 

Who  can,  when  here,  the  social  neighbour  meet  7 
Who  learn  the  story  current  in  the  street  7 
Who  to  the  long-known  intimate  impart 
Facts  they  have  leam'd  er  feelings  of  the  heart  7— 
They  talk  indeed,  liut  who  can  choose  a  fiiend, 
Or  seek  companions  at  their  journey's  end  7 
Here  are  not  those  whom  they,  when  infants,  knew ; 
Who,  with  like  fortune,  up  to  manhood  grew ; 
Who,  with  like  troubles,  at  old  age  arrived ; 
Who,  like  themselves,  the  joy  of  life  survived ; 
Whom  time  and  custom  so  familiar  made, 
That  looks  the  meaning  in  the  mind  convey'd : 
But  here  to  strangers,  words  nor  looks  impart 
The  various  movements  of  tBe  suffering  heart ; 
Nor  will  that  heart  with  those  alliance  own, 
To  whom  its  views  and  hopes  are  all  unknown. 

What,  if  no  grievous  fears  their  lives  annoy. 
Is  it  not  worse  no  prospects  to  enjoy  7 
'T  is  cheerless  living  in  such  bounded  view. 
With  nothing  dreadful,  but  with  nothing  new ; 
Nothing  to  bring  them  joy,  to  make  them  weep,— 
The  day  itself  is,  like  the  night,  asleep : 
Or  on  the  sameness  if  a  break  be  made, 
'T  is  by  some  pauper  to  his  grave  convev'd ; 
By  smuggled  news  firom  neighb'ring  village  told. 
News  never  true,  or  truth  a  twelvemonth  old; 
By  some  new  inmate  doom'd  with  them  to  dwell. 
Or  justice  come  to  see  that  all  soea  well ; 
Or  ch'^nge  of  room,  or  hour  of  leave  to  crawl 
On  the  black  footway  winding  with  the  wall, 
Till  the  stem  bell  forbids,  or  master's  sterner  calL 

Here  too  the  mother  sees  her  children  train'd. 
Her  voiee  ezduded  and  her  feelings  pain'd : 
Who  govern  here,  by  general  rules  must  move. 
Where  ruthless  custom  rends  the  bond  of  love. 
Nations  we  know  have  nature's  law  transgress'd. 
And  snatch'd  the  infant  irom  the  parent's  breatt 
But  still  for  public  good  the  boy  was  train'd. 
The  mother  suffer'd,  biSit  the  matron  gain'd" 
Here  nature's  outhige  serves  no  cause  to  aid ; 
The  ill  is  felt,  but  not  the  Spartan  made. 
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Then  loo  I  own,  it  grieves  me  to  behold  ^ 
Those  ever  virtuous,  helpless  now  and  old, 
By  all  for  care  and  industry  approved. 
For  truth  respected,  and  for  temper  loved ; 
And  who,  hj  sickness  and  misfortune  tried. 
Gave  want  its  worth  and  poverty  its  pride : 
I  own  it  ^ieves  me  to  behold  them  sent 
From  their  old  home ;  H  is  pain,  *t  is  punishment, 
To  leave  each  scene  familiar,  every  face, 
For  a  new  people  and  a  stranger  race  ; 
For  those  who,  sunk  in  sloth  and  dead  to  shame,* 
From  scenes  of  guilt  with  daring  spirits  came ; 
Men,  iust  and  guileless,  at  such  manners  start. 
And  bless  their  God  that  time  has  fenced  their  heart. 
Confirm^  their  virtue,  and  expelled  the  fear 
Of  vice  in  minds  so  simple  and  sincere. 

Here  the  good  pauper,  losing  all  the  praise 
By  worthy  deeds  acquired  in  better  days. 
Breathes  a  few  months,  then,  to  his  chamber  led, 
fizpires,  while  strangers  prattle  round  hia  bed. 

The  grateful  hunter,  when  his  horse  is  old. 
Wills  not  the  useless  fkvourite  to  be  sold ; 
He  knows  his  former  worth,  and  gives  him  place 
In  some  fiiir  pasture,  till  he  runs  his  race : 
But  has  the  labourer,  has  the  seaman  done 
Less  worthy  service,  though  not  dealt  to  one  7 
Shall  wo  not  then  contribute  to  their  ease. 
In  their  old  haunts,  where  ancient  objects  please  7 
That,  till  their  sight  shall  fiul  them,  they  may  trace 
The  well-known  prospect  and  the  ioDg-loved  face. 

The  noble  oak,  in  distant  ages  seen. 
With  far-8trctch*d  boughs  and  foliage  fresh  and 

green. 
Though  now  its  bare  and  fbrky  branches  show 
How  much  it  lacks  tl^  vital  warmth  below. 
The  stately  ruin  yet  our  wonder  gains. 
Nay,  moves  our  pity,  without  thought  of  pains : 
Much  more  shall  real  wants  and  cares  of  age 
Our  gentler  passions  in  their  caoBe  engage ; — 
Drooping  and  barthen*d  with  a  weight  of  years,   ^ 
What  venerable  ruin  man  appears ! 
How  worthy  pity,  love,  respect,  and  ffrieP— 
He  claims  protection-^he  compels  relief; — 
And  shall  we  send  him  from  our  view,  to  brave 
The  storms  abroad,  whom  we  at  home  might  save. 
And  let  a  stranger  dip  our  ancient  brother's  grave  7 
No ! — we  will  shield  him  firom  the  storm  he  fears. 
And  when  he  falls,  embalm  him  with  our  tears. 


Farewell  to  these ;  but  all  our  poor  to  know. 
Let  *s  seek  the  winding^  lai^e,  the  narrow  row, 
Suburban  prospects,  where  the  traveller  stops 
To  see  the  sloping  tenement  on  props. 
With  building  yards  inmix'd,  and  humble  sheds 

and  shops ; 
Where  the  Crosa-Keys  and  PlumberVArms  bvite 
Laborious  men  to  taste  their  coarse  delight ; 
Where  the  low  porches,  stretching  from  the  door, 
Gave  some  distinction  in  the  days  of  yore, 
Yet  now  neglected,  more  offend  the  -eye, 
Bv  gloom  and  ruin,  than  the  cottage  by ; 
Planes  like  these  the  noblest  town  endures. 
The  gayest  palace  has  its  sinks  and  sewers. 


Here  is  no  pavement,  no  inviting  shop. 
To  give  us  shelter,  when  c6mpeUcd  to  stop ; 
But  plashy  puddles  stand  along  the  way, 
Fiird  by  the  rain  of  one  tempestuous  day ; 
And  these  so  closelv  to  the  buildings  run. 
That  you  must  ford  them,  for  you  cannot  shun ; 
Though  here  and  there  convenient  bricks  are  laid. 
And  door-side  heaps  afford  their  dubious  aid. 

Lo !  yonder  shed ;  observe  its  garden-ground. 
With  the  low  paling,  form'd  of  wreck,  around ; 
There  dwells  a  fisher;  if  you  view  his  boat. 
With  lied  and  barrel — H  is  hb  house  afloat; 
Look  at  his  house,  where  ropes,  nets,  blocki,  abound. 
Tar,  pitch,  and  oakum — *t  is  his  boat  aground : 
That  space  enclosed,  but  little  he  regards. 
Spread  o*cr  with  relics  of  masts,  sails,  and  ytirds : 
Fish  by  the  wall,  on  spit  of  elder,  rest. 
Of  all  his  food,  the  cheapest  and  the  best, 
By  his  own  labour  caught,  for  his  own  hunger 
dress'd. 

Here  our  reformers  come  not ;  none  object 
To  paths  polluted,  or  upbraid  neglect ; 
None  care  that  ashy  heaps  at  doors  are  cast. 
That  coal-dust  flics  along  the  blinding  blast : 
None  heed  the  stagnant  pools  on  either  side. 
Where  new-la unch'd  ships  of  infant  sailors  ride : 
Rodneys  in  rags  here  British  valour  boast. 
And  lisping  Nelsons  fright  the  Gallic  coast 
They  fix  the  rudder,  set  the  swelling  sail. 
They  point  the  bowsprit,  and  they  Uow  the  gala 
True  to  her  port,  the  frigate  scuds  away. 
And  o*er  that  frowning  ocean  finds  her  bay: 
Her  owner  rigg*d  her,  and  he  knows  her  worthy 
And  sees  her,  Earless,  gunwale-deep  go  forth ; 
Dreadless  he  views  bis  sea,  by  breezes  cnrPd, 
When  inch-high  billows  vex  the  watery  world.^ 

There,  fed  by  food  they  love,  to  rankest  sixe, 
Around  the  dwellings  docks  and  wormwood  rise ; 
Hero  the  strcmg  mallow  strikes  her  slimy  root. 
Here  the  dull  night-shade  hangs  her  deadly  fruit; 
On  hills  of  dust  the  henbane^s  faded  green. 
And  pencird  flower  of  sickly  scent  is  seen ; 
At  the  wairs  base  the  fiery  nettle  springs, 
With  fruit  globose  and  fierce  with  poison'd  stings ; 
Above  (the  growth  of  many  a  year)  is  spread 
The  yellow  level  of  the  stone-crop*s  bed ; 
In  every  chink  delights  the  fern  to  grow. 
With  glossy  leaf  and  tawny  bloom  Below  :• 
These,  with  our  sea-weeds,  rolling  up  and  down. 
Form  the  contracted  Floratof  the  town. 

Say,  wilt  thou  more  of  scenes  so  sordid  know  T 
Then  will  I  lead  thee  down  the  dusty  row ; 
JBhr  the  warm  all^  and  the  long  close  lane, — 
There  mark  the  fractured  door  and  paperM  pane. 
Where  flags  the  noon-tide  air,  and,  as  we  pass. 
We  fear  to  breathe  the  putre^ing 


*  This  leenery  it,  I  nmt  aeknbwledf e,  io  a  e«rfaio  6egnm 
like  that  berelofora  doccribed  in  the  Villaffe ;  bat  that  aleo  wmm 
a  maritime  eonotrj  h~if  the  objects  be  aimilar,  the  piciutet  muet 
(in  their  principal  featorea)  be  alike,  or  be  bad  picturec.  I  hare 
varied  them  aa  moch  aa  I  cooM.  cooataiently  with  my  wish  to 
be  accurate. 

t  The  reader  onaequainted  with  (be  laoiniK«e  or  botany  is 
iofomied.  that  the  Flora  or  a  place  means  (be  vefotable  i 
it  cootaina,  and  is  the  title  of  a  book  which  describee  them. 
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But  fearlef«  yonder  matron ;  she  disdains 
To  sigh  for  zephyrs  from  ambrosial  plains  ; 
But  mends  her  meshes  torn,  and  pours  her  lay 
All  in  the  stilling  fervour  of  the  day. 

Her  naked  children  round  the  alley  run, 
And  roird  in  dust,  are  bronzed  beneath  the  sun ; 
Or  gambol  round  the  dame,  who,  loosely  dress'd, 
Woos  the  coy  breeze,  to  fan  the  open  breast : 
She,  once  a  handmaid,  strove  by  decent  art 
To  charm  her  sailor*s  eye  and  touch  his  heart ; 
Her  bosom  then  was  veil'd  in  kerchief  clean, 
And  fancy  lefl  to  form  the  charms  unseen. 

But  when  a  wife,  she  lost  her  former  care. 
Nor  thought  on  charms,  nor  time  for  dress  could 

spare; 
Careless  she  found  Tier  friends  who  dwelt  beside, 
No  rival  beauty  kept  alive  her  pride ; 
Still  in  her  bosom  virtue  keep»  her  place. 
But  docenoy  is  gone,  the  virtues*  guard  and  grace. 

See  that  long  boarded  building ! — By  these  stairs 
Each  humble  tenant  to  that  home  repairs — 
By  one  large  window  lighted — it  was  made 
For  some  bold  project,  some  design  in  trade : 
This  faird, — and  one,  a  humourist  in  his  way 
(111  was  the  humour,)  bought  it  in  decay ; 
Nor  will  he  sell,  repair,  or  take  it  down ; 
*T  is  his, — what  cares  he  for  the  talk  of  town? 
••  No !  he  will  let  it  to  the  poor ; — a  home 
"Where  he  delights  to  see  the  creatures  come  i" 
"They  may  be  thieves ;"—** Well,  so  are  richer 

men ;" 
••  Or  idlers,  cheats,  or  prostitutes  :**—*•  What  thdn  ?" 
••  Outcasts  pursued  by  iustice,  vile  and  base  ;"— 
•*They  need  the  more  his  pity  and  the  place  i" 
Convert  to  system  bb  vain  mind  has  built, 
He  ^ves  asylum  to  deceit  and  guilt 

In  this  vast  room,  each  place  by  habit  fixM, 
Are  sexes,  ^milies,  and  ages  mix*d, — 
To  union  forced  by  crime,  by  fear,  by  need. 
And  ail  in  morals  and  in  modes  agreed ; 
Some  ruinM  men,  who  from  mankind  remove ; 
Some  rain*d  females,  who  yet  talk  of  love ; 
And  some  grown  old  in  idleness — the  prey 
To  Vicious  spleen,  still  railing  through  the  day ; 
And  need  and  misery,  vice  and  danger  bind 
in  sad  alliance  each  degraded  mind. 

That  window  view ! — oilM  paper  and  old  glass 
Stain  the  strong  rays,  which,  though  impeded,  pass. 
And  give  a  dusty  warmth  to  that  huge  room. 
The  conauer*d  sunshine^s  melancholy  gloom ; 
When  all  thoss  western  rays,  without  so  bright, 
Within  become  a  ghastly  glimmering  light. 
As  pale  and  faint  upon  the  floor  they  faJJ, 
Or  feebly  gleam  on  the  opposing  wall : 
That  floors  once  oak,  now  pieced  with  fir  unplaned. 
Or,  where  not  pieced,  in  places  bored  and  stainM ; 
That  wall  once  whiten*d,  now  an  odious  sight, 
StainM  with  all  hues,  except  its  ancient  white ; 
The  only  door  is  fiuftenM  by  a  pm. 
Or  stubborn  bar,  that  none  may  hurry  in : 
For  this  poor  room,  like  rooms  of  greater  pride. 
At  times  contains  what  prudent  men  would  hide. 

Where'er  the  floor  allows  an  even  space, 
Chalking  and  marks  of  various  games  have  place ; 


Boys  without  foresight,  pleased  in  halters  swing; 
On  a  fix*d  hook  men  cast  a  flying  ring ; 
While  gin  and  snufl' their  female  neighbours  share, 
And  the  black  beverage  in  the  fractured  ware. 

On    swinging  ahclf  are    things    incongruous 
'  stored, — 
Scraps  of  tlicir  food,  —  the  cards  and  cribbagc- 

board, — 
With  pipes  and  pouches ;  while  on  peg  below. 
Hang  a  lost  mcmber*8  fiddle  and  its  bow : 
That  still  reminds  them  how  heM  dimce  and  play^ 
Ere  sent  untimely  to  the  convicts*  Bay. 

Here  by  a  curtain,  by  a  blanket  there. 
Are  various  beds  conceal*d,  but  none  with  care; 
Where  some  by  day  and  some  by  night,  as  best 
Suit  their  employments,  seek  uncertain  rest; 
The  drowsy  children  at  their  pleasure  creep 
To  the  known  crib,  and  there,  securely  sleep. 

Each  end  contains  a  grate,  and  these  beside 
Are  hung  utensils  for  their  boil'd  and  fried — 
All  used  at  any  hour,  by  night,  by  day. 
As  suit  the  purse,  the  person,  or  the  prey. 

Above  the  fire,  the  mantelshelf  contains 
Of  china-ware  some  poor  nnroatch*d  remains; 
Tlicre  many 'a  tea*cup*s  gaudy  fragment  Stands, 
All  placed  by  vanity*s  imwearied  hands ; 
For  here  she  lives,  e*en  here  she  looks  about. 
To  find  some  small  consoling  objects  out : 
Nor  heed  these  Spartan  dames  their  house,  nor  sit 
*Mid  cares  domestic, — they  nor  sew  nor  kiMt ; 
But  of  tlieir  fate  discourse,  their  ways,  their  wars, 
With  arm*d  authorities,  their  *scapes  and  scars ; 
These  lead  to  present  evils,  and  a  cup. 
If  fortune  grants  it,  winds  description  up. 

High  hung  on  either  end,  and  next  the  wall. 
Two  ancient  mirrors  show  the  forms  of  all. 
In  all  their  force ; — these  aid  thevfk  in  their  dress. 
But  with  the  good,  the  evils  too  express. 
Doubling  eacli  look  of  care,  each  token  of  distress 


LETTER  XIX. 


THE  POOR  OP  THE  BOROUGH-THB  PARISH- 
CLERK. 

Nnm  divet  qui  fieri  roll, 
Et  cito  Tult  frri :  9fd  qus*  revcrentia  lerom, 
Quii  metua,  sut  pudor  ent  uoquam  properantif  aren  1 

JUVENAL.  SauM 

Noctn  breveng  ti  furte  indulsit  cura  coporen, 
Etutio  venmiii  ihnro  jam  tiieinbra  quteacuof, 
Continao  teniplum  et  violati  Numinis  aras. 
Et  quod  precipius  meniem  »aduiibu»  unret, 
T*  \  idet  in  ■oinni« ;  lua  sacra  el  toujora  imago 
Humana  turbat  paridum,  coRitque  fateri. 

JUVENAL.  8«L  13. 


The  Psrish-Clerk  began  his  Duties  with  the  late 
Vicar,  a  grave  and  austere  Man ;  one  fully  or- 
thodox ;  a  Detector  and  Opposer  of  the  Wiles  of 
Satan — His  Opinion  of  his  own  Fortitude-  Tlie 
more  frail  offended  by  these  Professions  —  His 
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ffood  Advice  gives  further  Provocation  —  They 
invent  Stratagems  to  overcome  his  Virtae — His 
Triumph  —  He  is  yet  not  invulnerable :  is  as- 
saulted by  Fear  of  Want,  and  Avarice — ^He  gra- 
dually vields  to  the  Seduction — He  reasons  with 
himself  and  is  persuaded — He  offends,  but  with 
Terror;  repeats  his  Offence;  grows  familiar 
with  Crime;  is  detected  —  His  Sufferings  an4 
Death. 


With  our  late  vicar,  and  his  age  the  same. 
His  clerk,  hight  Jachih;  to  his  office  came ; 
The  like  slow  speech  was  his,  the  like  tall  slender 

frame: 
But  Jachin  was  the  gravest  man  on  ground. 
And  heard  his  master^s  jokes  with  look  profound ; 
For  worldly  wealth  this  man  of  letters  sigb*d. 
And  had  a  sprinkling  of  the  8pirit*s  pride : 
But  he  was  sober,  chaste,  devout,  and  just. 
One  whom  his  neighbours  could  beUeve  and  trust : 
Of  none  suspected,  neither  man  nor  maid 
By  him  were  wrong'd,  or  were  of  him  afraid. 

There  was  indeed  a  frown,  a  trick  of  state 
In  Jachin  ; — formal  was  his  air  and  gait ; 
But  if  he  seem'd  more  solemn  and  less  kind 
Than  some  light  men  to  light  affairs  confined, 
Still  *t  was  allowM  that  he  should  so  behave 
As  in  high  seat,  and  be  severely  grave. 

This  book-taught  man,,  to  man's  first  foe  professM 
Defiance  stem,  and  hate  that  knew  not  rest; 
He  held  that  Satan,  since  the  world  began, 
In  every  act,  had  strife  with  every  man ; 
That  never  evil  deed  on  earth  was  done, 
But  of  the  acting  parties  he  was  one ; 
The  flattering  guide  to  make  ill  prospects  clear ; 
To  smooth  rou^h  ways  the  constant  pioneer ; 
The  ever-temptmg,  soothing,  soilcning  power, 
Ready  to  cheat,  seduce,  deceive,  devour. 

,  •*  Me  has  the  sly  seducer  oft  withstood," 
Said  pious  Jachin,—**  but  he  gets  no  good ; 
I  pass  the  house  where  swings  the  tempting  sign. 
And  pointing,  tell  him,  *  Satan,  that  is  thine :' 
I  pass  the  damsels  passing  down  the  street, 
And  look  more  grave  and  solemn  when  we  meet ; 
Nor  doth  it  irk  roe  to  rebuke  their  smiles. 
Their  wanton  ambling  and  their  watchfiil  wiles : 
Nay,  like  the  good  John  Bunyan,  when  I  view 
Those  forms,  I*m  angry  at  the  ills  they  do; 
That  I  could  pinch  and  spoil,  in  sin*s  despite. 
Beauties !  which  fi^  and  evil  thoughts  excite.* 

'*  At  feasts  and  banquets  seldom  am  I  found, 
And  (save  at  church)  abhor  a  tunefbl  sound ; 
To  plays  and  shows  I  run  not  to  and  fro, 
And  where  my  master  goes  forbear  to  ga'* 

No  wonder  Satan  took  the  thing  amiss. 
To  be  opposed  by  such  a  man  as  this— 
A  roan  so  grave,  important,  cautious,  wise, 
Who  dared  not  trust  his  feeling  or  his  eyes ; 
No  wonder  he  should  lurk  and  lie  in  wait. 
Should  fit  his  hooks  and  ponder  on  his  bait, 


*  JoHo  Bnnru,  in  one  of  Um  manr  prodactioDii  of  hif  setl, 
;iM  veolured  to  make  iiublie  Uiis  extraordinary  MntimenU  which 
he  frigid  piacy  of  9ar  clerk  ao  readily  adopted. 


Should  on  his  movements  k<^p  a  watchful  eye , 
For  he  pursued  a  fish  who  led  the  £7. 

With  his  own  peace  our  clerk  was  not  content, 
He  tried,  good  roan !  to  make  his  friends  repent. 

**  Nay,  nay,  my  fiiends,  from  inns  and  taverns  fly ; 
You  may  suppress  your  thirst,  but  not  supply ;       ^ 
A  foolish  proverb  says,  *the  devil  *8  at  homef 
But  he  is  there,  and  tempts  in  every  room : 
Men  feel,  they  know  not  why,  such  places  please ; 
His  are  the  spells— they  *re  idleness  and  ease ; 
Magic  of  fatal  kuid  he  throws  around. 
Where  Cftre  is  banished  but  the  heart  is  bound. 

**  Think  not  of  beauty ;  whdn  a  maid  yon  roee^. 
Turn  fit>m  her  view  and  step  across  the  street; 
Dread  all  the  sex :  their  looks  create  a  charm, 
A  smile  should  fright  you  and  a  word  alarm : 
E'en  I  myself,  with  all  my  watchful  eare. 
Have  for  an  instant  felt  th*  insidious  snare. 
And  caught  my  sinful  eyes  at  th*  endiangering  stare; 
Till  I  was  forced  to  smite  my  bounding  breast 
With  forceful  blow,  and  bid  the  bold  one  rest 

**  Go  not  with  crowds  when  they  to  pleasure  nm. 
But  public  jov  in  private  safety  shun : 
When  bells,  cfivertcd  from  their  true  intent, 
Rinv  loud  for  some  deluded  mortal  sent 
To  hear  or  make  long  speech  in  parliament ; 
What  time  the  many,  tliat  trorulv  beast. 
Roars  its  rough  joy  and  shares  the  final  feast : 
Then  heed  my  counsel,  shut  thine  ears  and  eyes; 
A  few  will  hear  me — for  the  few  are  wise." 

Not  Satan*s  friends,  nor  Satan's  self  could  bear 
The  cautious  man  who  took  of  souls  such  care ; 
An  interloper,-^o}ie  who,  out  of  place. 
Had  volontecrM  upon  the  side  of  grace : 
There  was  his  master  ready  once  a  week 
To  give  advice ;  what  farther  need  he  seek  ? 
*•  Amen,  so  be  it?' — what  had  he  to  do 
With  more  than  this  7 — *t  was  insolent  and  new ; 
And  some  determined  on  a  way  to  see 
How  fi'ail  he  was,  that  so  it  might  not  be. 

First  they  essay*d  to  tempt  our  saint  to  sin. 
By  points  of  doctrine  argued  at  an  jnn; 
Where  he  might  warmly  reason,  deeply  drink. 
Then  lose  all  power  to  argue  and  to  think« 

In  vain  they  tried ;  he  took  the  question  up, 
ClearM  every  d6ubt,  and  hardy  touched  the  cup : 
By  many  a  text  he  proved  his  doctrine  sound. 
And  look*d  in  triumph  on  the  tempters  round. 

Next  *t  was  their  care  an  artful  lass  to  find. 
Who  might  consult  him,  as  perplex*d  in  mind : 
She  they  conceived  might  put  her  case  with,  ftara, 
With  tender  tremblings  and  seduciii|r  tears ; 
She  might  such  charms  of  various  kind  display. 
That  he  would  feel  their  force  and  melt  away : 
For  why  of  nymphs  such  caution  and  such  dread. 
Unless  he  felt  and  fear'd  to  be  mbled  7 

She  came,  she  spake :  he  calmly  heard  hfsr  caaa. 
And  plainly  told  her  *t  was  a  want  of  grace ; 
Bade  her  ^sucb  &ncies  and  aflectioos  cbeckt 
And  wear  a  thicker  muslin  on  her  neck.** 
Abased,  his  human  foes  the  combat  fled. 
And  the  stern  clerk  yet  higher  held  his  head. 
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They  were  indeed  a  weak,  impatient  set. 
But  t})cir  shrewd  prompter  had  his  engines  yet ; 
Had  vaiioos  means  to  make  a  mortal  trip, 
Who  shunned  a  flowing  bowl  and  rosy  lip ; 
And  knew  a  thousand  ways  his  heart  to  move. 
Who  flics  from  banquets  and  who  hiughs  at  love. 

Thus  far  the  playful  Muse  has  lent  her  aid. 
But  now  departs,  of  graver  theme  afraid ; 
Her  may  we  seek  in  more  appropriate  time, — 
There  is  no  jesting  with  distress  and  crime. 

Our  worthy  clerk  had  now  arrived  at  fame, 
Such  as  but  lew  in  4ii8  degree  might  claim  ; 
But  he  wus  poor,  and  wanted  not  the  sense 
That  lowly  rates  the  praise  without  the  pence  : 
He  saw  the  common  herd  with  reverence  treat 
The  weakest  burgess  whom  they  chanced  to  meet ; 
While  lew  respected  his  exalted  views. 
And  all  beht  Id  his  doublet  and  his  shoes ; 
None,  when  they  meet,  would  to  his  parts  allow 
(Save  hi$  poor  boys)  a  hearing  or  a  bow  : 
To  tliis  false  judgment  of  the  vulgar  mind, 
He  was  not  fully,  as  a  saint,  rcsignM ; 
He  found  it  much  his  jealous  soul  affect, 
To  fear  derision  and  to  find  neglect 

The  year  was  bad,  the  christening-fees  were 

small. 
The  weddings  few,  the  parties  paupers  all : 
Desire  of  gain  with  fear  of  want  combined. 
Raised  sad  commotion  in  his  wounded  mind ; 
Wealth  was  in  all  his  thoughts,  his  views,  his 

dreams. 
And  prompted  base  desires  and  baseless  schemes. 

Alas !  how  oflen  erring  mortals  keep 
The  strongest  watch  against  the  foes  who  sleep ; 
While  the  more  wakeful,  bold,  and  artful  foe 
Is  suflfer'd  goardless  and  unmarked  to  go.  ^ 

Once  in  a  month  the  sacramental  bread 
Our  clerk  with  wine  upon  the  table  spread  ; 
The  custom  this,  that,  as  the  vicar  reads. 
He  for  our  offerings  round  the  church  proceeds : 
Tall  spacious  seats  the  wealthier  people  hid. 
And  none  had  view  of  what  his  neighbour  did ; 
Laid  on  the  box  and  mingled  when  they  fell. 
Who  should  the  worth  of  each  oblation  tell  7 
Now  as  poor  Jachin  took  the  usual  round. 
And  saw  the  alms  and  heard  the  metal  sound. 
He  had  a  thought ; — at  first  it  was  no  more 
Than — "  these  have  cash  and  give  it  to  the  poor :" 
A  second  thought  from  this  to  work  began — 
**  And  can  they  give  it  to  a  poorer  man  ?** 
Proceeding  thus, — **•  My  merit  could  they  know. 
And  knew  my  need,  how  finely  they  'd  bestow ! 
But  though  th^  know  not,  these  remain  the  same ; 
And  are  a  strong,  although  a  secret  claim : 
To  me,  alas !  the  want  and  worth  are  known, 
Why  then,  in  fkct,  *t  is  but  to  take  my  own.** 


Nought  then  forbids,  the  danger  could  we  shun. 
And  sure  the  business  may  be  safely  done. 

•*  But  am  I  earnest  ? — earnest  7  N^. — I  say, 
If  such  my  mind,  that  I  could  plan  a  way ; 
Let  me  reflect ; — 1  've  not  allow'd  me  time 
To  purse  the  pieces,  and  if  dropp'd  they'd  chime  :* 
Fertile  is  evil  in  the  soul  of  man, — 
He  paused, — said  Jacliin,  **  They  may  drop  on  bran. 
Why  then  't  is  safe  and  (all  considered)  just, 
The  poor  receive  it, — 't  is  no  breach  of  trust : 
The  old  and  widows  may  their  trifles  miss. 
There  must  be  evil  in  a  food  like  this : 
But  I  '11  be  kind— the  sick  I  'U  visit  twice. 
When  now  but  once,  and  freely  give  advice. 
Yet  let  me  think  again.*' — Again  he  tried. 
For  stronger  reasons  on  his  passion's  side. 
And  quickly  these  were  found,  yet  slowly  he  com* 
plied. 

The  morning  came :  the  common  service  done,— 
Shut  every  door, — the  solemn  rite  begun, — 
And,  as  the  priest  the  sacred  sayings  read. 
The  clerk  went  forward,  trembling  as  he  tread ; 
O'er  the  tall  pew  he  held  the  box,  and  heard 
The  offcr'd  piece,  rejoicing  as  he  fear'd : 
Just  by  tlie  pillar,  as  he  cautious  tripp'd. 
And  turn'd  the  aisle,  lie  then  a  portion  slipp'd 
From  the  full  store,  and  to  the  pocket  sent. 
But  held  a  moment — and  then  down  it  went 

The  priest  read  on,  on  walk'd  the  man  afraid. 
Till  a  gold  ofiering  in  the  plate  was  laid ; 
Trembling  he  took  it,  fbr  a  moment  stopped. 
Then  down  it  fell,  and  sounded  as  it  dropp'd ; 
Amazed  he  started,  for  th'  affrighted  man, 
Lost  and  bewildec'd,  thought  not  of  the  bran ; 
But  all  were  silent,  all  on  things  intent    v 
Of  high  concern,  none  ear  to  money  lent ; 
So  on  ^e  walk'd,  more  cautious  than  before. 
And  gain'd  the  purposed  sum  and  one  piece  more. 

Practice  makes  perfect ,-— when  the  month  como 
round. 
He  dropp'd  the  cash,  nor  listen'd  for  a  sound ; 
But  yet,  when  last  of  all  th*  assembled  flock, 
He  ate  and  drank — it  gave  th'  electric  shock : 
Ofl  was  he  forced  his  reasons  to  "repeat. 
Ere  he  could  kneel  in  quiet  at  his  seat ; 
But  custom  soothed  him— ere  a  single  year 
All  this  was  done  without  restraint  or  fear : 
Cool  and  collected,  easy  and  composed. 
He  was  correct  till  all  the  service  closed ; 
Then  id  his  home,  without  a  groan  or  sigh. 
Gravely  he  went,  and  laid  his  treasure  by. 

Want  will  complain :  some  widows  hadexpres8*d 
A  doubt  if  they  were  favour'd  like  the  rest ; 
The  rest  described  with  like  regret  their  dole. 
And  thus  from  parts  they  reason 'd  to  the  whole; 
When  all  agreed  some  evil  must  be  done. 
Or  rich  men's  hearts  grew  harder  than  a  stone 


Thonght  afler. thought  pour'd  in,  a  tempting 
train^ — 
**  Suppose  it  done, — who  is  it  could  complain  7 
How  could  the  poor  7  fbr  they  such  trifles  share. 
As  add  no  comfort,  as  suppress  no  care ; 
But  many  a  pittance  makes  a  worthy  heap, — 
What  says  the  law  7  that  silence  puts  to  sleep : — 


Our  easy  yicar  cut  the  matter  short ; 
He  would  not  listen  to  such  vile  report 

All  were  not  thus-^there  govejm'd  in  that  year 
A  stem  stout  churl,  an  angry  overseer ; 
A  tyrant  fond  of  power,  loud,  lewd,  and  most  severe  i 
Him  the  mild  vicar,  him  the  graver  clerk. 
Advised,  reproved,  but  nothing  would  he  mark. 
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Save  tl>e  disgrace,  "  and  that,  my  friends,"  said  he, 
"Will  I  avenge,  whenever  time  may  be." 
And  now,  alas !  *t  was  time ; — from  man  to  man 
Doubt  and  alarm  and  shrewd  suspicions  ran. 

With  angry  spirit  and  with  sly  intent, 
This  parish-ruler  to  the  altar  went ; 
A  private  mark  he  fiiM  on  shillings  three, 
And  but  one  mark  could  in  the  money  see ; 
resides,  in  peering  round,  he  chanced  to  note 
A  sprinkling  slight  on  Jachin*s  Sonday-coat : 
All  doubt  was  over  : — when  the  flock  were  blessed, 
In  wrath  he  rose,  and  thus  his  mind  ezpressM. 

'*  Foul  deeds  are  here  !'*  and  saying  this,  he  took 
The  clerk,  whose  conscience,  in  her  cold-fit,  shook : 
His  pocket  then  was  emptied  on  the  place ; 
All  saw  his  guilt ;  all  witnoss*d  his  disgrace ; 
Ho  fell,  he  fainted,  not  a  groan,  a  look, 
Escaped  the  culprit ;  't  was  a  final  stroke— 
A  death-wound  never  to  be  heard — a  fall 
That  all  had  witnessed,  and  amazed  were  alL 

As  he  recovered,  to  his  mind  it  came, 
**  I  owe  to  Satan  this  disgrace  and  shame  :*' 
All  the  seduction  now  appearM  in  view ; 
**Let  me  withdraw,"  he  said,  and  he  withdrew; 
No  jne  withheld  him,  all  in  union  crie^, 
E*eu  the  avenger, — **  We  are  satisfied  :" 
For  what  has  death  ip  any  form  to  give, 
Equal  to  that  man's  terrors,  if  be  live  7 

He  lived  in  ireedom,  but  he  hourly  saw 
How  much  more  fatal  justice  is  than  law  ; 
He  saw  another  in  his  offite  reign. 
And  his  mild  master  treat  liim  with  disdain ; 
Ho  saw  that  all  men  shunnM  him,  some  reviled,  . 
The  harsh  passM  frowning,  and  the  simple  smiled ; 
The  town  maintain*d  him^  but  with  some  reproof 
"  And  clerks  and  scholars  proudly  kept  aloof." 

In  each  lone  place,  dejected  and  dismayM, 
Shrinking  from  view,  his  wasting  form  he  laid ; 
Or  to  the  restless  sea  and  roaring  wind 
Gave  the  strong  yearnings  of  a  ruinM  mind : 
On  the  broad  ^acb,  the  silent  sommer-day, 
Stretched  on  some  wreck,  he  wore  his  life  away ; 
Or  where  the  river  mingles  with  the  sea. 
Or  on  the  nmd-bank  by  the  elder-tree, 
Or  by  the  bounding  marsh-dyke,  there  was  he : 
And  when  unable  to  forsake  the  town, 
In  the  blind  courts  he^sate  desponding  down — 
Always  alone ;  then  feebly  would  he  crawl 
The  church-way  walk,  and  lean  upon  the  wall : 
Too  ill  for  this,  he  lay  beside  the  door, 
Oompeird  to  hear  the  reasoning  of  the  poor : 
He  lookM  so  pale,  so  weak,  the  pitying  crowd 
Their  firm  belief  of  his  repentance  vow*d  ; 
They  saw  him  then  sp  ghastly  and  so  thin. 
That  they  exclaimed,  "  Is  this  the  work  of  sin?" 

**  Yes,"  in  his  better  moments,  he  replied, 
'*0f  sinful  avarice  and  the  spirit's  pride; 
While  yet  untempted,  I  was  safe  and  well ; 
Temptation  came ;  I  reasoned,  and  I  fell : 
To  be  man's  guide  and  glory  I  design'd, 
A  rare  example  for  our  sinful  kind  ; 
But  now  my  weakness  and  my  g'ailt  I  see. 
And  am  a  warning — man,  be  wornM  by  me !" 


He  said,  and  saw  no  more  the  human  &ce ; 
To  a  lone  lofl  he  went,  his  dying  place, 
And,  as  the  vicar  of  his  state  inquired, 
Turn'd  to  the  wall  and  silently  expired ! 


LETTER  XX. 


THE  POOR  OF  THE  BOROU6H.— ELLEN  ORFORIX 

Palieooe  and  tonrow  ttrore 
Who  •faoiild  ezpra«  her  f  oodliest. 

^HAKSPEARE.  Lw, 

**  No  channa  she  now  can  boast," — 't  ia  true. 

But  other  charmera  wither  too : 

"  And  ahe  ia  old."— the  fket  1  know. 

And  old  will  other  heroinea  (row ; 

B^ut  not  like  them  haa  ahe  been  laid* 

In  roin'd  castle,  aore  diamsf'd ; 

Where  naughty  man  and  choatly  aivite 

Fill'd  her  pure  mind  with  awe  and  dread, 
Btalk*d  round  the  room,  put  out  the  liffht. 

And  ahook  the  eurtaini  round  her  bed. 
No  cruel  uncle  kept  her  land. 
No  tyrant  father  fi>roed  her  hand ; 

She  had  no  vixen  virfin-aunt. 
Without  whoae  aid  ahe  coold  not  eat. 
And  yet  who  poiaon'd  all  her  meat 

With  gibe  and  aneer  and  taunt. 
Tet  of  the  heroine  ahe  *d  a  ahara. 
She  aaved  a  lover  ftom  despair. 
And  granted  all  hia  wiah  in  tpite 
Of  what  ahe  knew  and  felt  waa  right : 

But  heroine  than  no  more, 
Sbeown*d  the  fault,  and  weptand'pray'd. 
And  humbly  took  the  pariah  aid. 

And  dwelt  among  the  poor. 


The  Widow's  Cottage— Blind  Ellen  one— Hers  net 
the  Sorrows  or  Adventures  of  Heroines^ — What 
these  are,  first  described — Deserted  Wives ;  rash 
lovers ;  coturageous  Damsels ;  in  desolated  Man 
sions;  in  grievous  Perplexity — These  Evils, 
however  severe,  of  short  Duration — Euen*s  Story 
— Her  Employment  in  Childhood — First  Love; 
first  Adventure ;  its  miserable  Termination — An 
idiot  Daughter — A  Husband — Care  in  Business 
without  Success— The  Man's  Despondency  and 
its  Effect — ^Their  Children :  how  disposed  of^— 
One  particularly  unfortunate — Fate  of  the  Daugh. 
ter — Ellen  keeps  a  School  and  is  happy — Be. 
comes  blind :  loses  her  School — Her  Consolations. 


Observe  yon  tenement,  apart  and  small. 
Where  the  wet  pebbles  shine  upon  the  wall ; 
Where  the  low  benches  lean  beside  the  door, 
And  the  red  paling  botmds  the  space  before ; 
Where  thrifl  and  lavender,  and  lad's-love*  bloom,-^ 
That  humble  dwelling  is  the  widow's  home. 
There  live  a  pair,  for  various  fortunes  known. 
But  the  blind  Ellen  will  relate  her  own  : — 
Yet  ere  we  hear  the  story  she  can  tell. 
On  prouder  sorrows  let  us  briefly  dwell. 


*  The  lad'i  or  boy'i-love  of  some  cooniie«  ia  the  plant  aontb- 
arowood.  the  artewuia  abrfitanum  of  botaniata. 


THE   BOROUGH. 
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I  Ve  often  marverct,  when  b^  nip^ht,  by  daj, 
I  Ve  marked  the  maimera  moying  m  my  way, 
And  heard  the  language  and  beheld  the  lives 
Of  lasg  and  lover,  goddesses  and  wives. 
That  books,  which  promise  much  of  life  to  give, 
Should  show  so  little  how  we  truly  live. 

To  me  it  seems,  their  females  and  their  men 
Are  bat  the  creatures  of  the  author*B  pen ; 
Nay,  creatures  borrowed,  and  again  convey*d 
From  book  to  book — the  shadows  of  a  shade : 
Life,  if  they  M  search,  would  show  them  many  a 

change ; 
The  rain  sudden  and  the  misery  strange ! 
With  more  of  grievous,  base,  and  dreadful  things, 
Than  novelist  relates,  or  poet  sings : 
But  they,  who  ought  to  look  the  world  around, 
Sfiv  out  a  single  spot  in  fairy.ground  ; 
Where  all,  in  turn,  ideal  forms  behold. 
And  plots  are  laid  and  histories  are  told. 


Time  have  I  lent — I  would  their  debt  were 
To  flow*ry  pages  of  sublime  distress ; 
And  to  the  heroine*s  soul-distracting  fears 
I  early  gave  my  sixpences  and  tenrs. 
Oft  have  I  travellM  in  these  tender  vales. 
To  DamleyXk>ttages  and  Maple- Vales, 
And  watchM  the  rair-one  from  the  first-born  sigh, 
When  Henry  pass'd  and  gazed  in  passing  by ; 
Till  1  beheld  them  pacing  in  the  park, 
Ckise  by  a  coppice  where  *t  was  cdd  and  dark. 
When  such  affection  with  such  fate  appear*d. 
Want  and  a  father  to  be  shunn*d  and  fearM, 
Without  employment,  prospect,  cot,  or  cash. 
That  I  have  judged  th*  heroic  souls  were  rash. 

Now  shifb  the  scene, — ^the  &h  in  tower  confined, 
In  all  things  suffers  but  in  change  of  mind ; 
Now  woo*d  by  greatness  to  a  bed  of  state; 
Now  deeply  threaten'd  with  a  dun^eon^s  grate ; 
Till  suffering  much  and  being  tried  enough,    < 
She  shines,  triumphant  maid ! — ^temptation-proo£ 

Then  was  I  led  to  vengeful  monks,  who  mix 
With  nymphs  and  swains,  and  play  unpriestly 

tricks; 
Then  view*d  banditti  who  in  forest  wide. 
And  cavern  vast,  indignant  virgins  hide. 
Who,  hemm*d  with  buids  of  sturdiest  ro^es  about, 
find  some  strange  succour,  and  come  virgins  out 

I  *ve  watch*d  a  wintVy  night  on  castle-walls, 
I  Ve  8talk*d  by  moonlight  tl^ough  deserted  halls. 
And  when  the  weary  world  waf  sunk  to  rest, 
I  Ve  had  such  sights  as — may  not  be  expressed. 

Lo !  that  chateau,  the  western  tower  decay'd. 
The  peasants  shun  it, — they  are  all  afitud ; 
For  there  was  done  a  deed !— could  walls  reveal. 
Or  timbers  tell  it,  how  the  heart  would  feel ! 
Most  horrid  was  it :— for,  behold,  the  floor 
Hu  stain  of  blood,  and  will  be  clean  no  more. 
Hark  to  the  winds !  which  through  the  wide  saloon 
And  the  long  passage  send  a  dismal  tune, — 
Music  that  ghosts  delight  in  ; — and  now  heed 
Yon  beauteous  nymph,  who  must  unmask  the  deed. 
^  I  with  majestic  sweep  she  swims  alone 
Through  rooms,  all  dreary,  guided  by  a  groan : 
Thooirh  windows  rattle,  and  though  tap'strics  shake, 
And  the  feet  falter  every  step  they  taJte, 

11  '<i 


I  *Mid  moans  and  gibing  sprites  she  silent  goes. 
To  find  a  something,  which  will  soon  expose 
The  villanies  and  wiles  of  her  determined  foes : 
And,  having  thus  adventured,  thus  endured. 
Fame,  wealth,  and  lover,  are  for  life  secured. 

Much  have  I  fear*d,  but  am  no  more  afraid. 
When  some  chaste  beauty,  by  some  wretch  bctray*d. 
Is  drawn  away  with  such  distracted  speed. 
That  she  anticipates  a  dreadful  deed  : 
Not  so  do  I — Let  solid  walls  impound 
The  captive  fair,  and  dig  a  moat  around ; 
Let  there  be  brazen  locks  and  bars  of  steel. 
And  keepers  cruel,  such  as  never  feel ; 
With  not  a  single  note  the  purse  supply, 
And  when  she  begs,  let  men  and  maids  deny : 
Be  windows  those  from  whfch  she  dares  not  fall. 
And  help  so  distant,  *t  is  in  vain  to  call ; 
Still  means  of  freedom  will  some  power  devise, 
And  fi'om  the  baffled  ruffian  snatch  his  prize. 

To  Nortliem  Wales,  in  some  sequesterM  spot, 
I  *ve  followM  fair  Louisa  to  her  cot : 
Where,  then  a  wretched  and  deserted  bride. 
The  injured  fair-one  wished  from  man  to  hide : 
Till  by  her  fond  repenting  Belville  found, 
By  some  kind  chance — the  straying  of  a  hound. 
He  at  her  feet  craved  mercy,  nor  in  vain. 
For  the  relenting  dove  flew  back  again. 

There  *s  something  rapturous  in  distress,  or,  oh ! 
Could  Clementina  b^  her  lot  of  wo  7 
Or  what  she  underwent  could  maiden  undergo ! 
The  day  was  fix'd ;  for  so  the  lover  sigh*d. 
So  knelt  and  craved,  he  could  n*t  be  denied  ; 
When,  tale  most  dreadfbl  I  every  hope  adieu, — 
For  the  fond  lover  is  the  brother  too : 
All  other  griefs  abate ;  this  monstrous  grief 
Has  no  remission,  comfort,  or  relief; 
Four  ample  volumes,  through  each  page  disclose,— 
G^ood  Heaven  protect  us !  only  woes  on  woes ; 
Till  some  strange  means  afford  a  sudden  view 
Of  some  vile  plot,  and  every  woe  adieu !  • 

Now  should  we  grant  these  beauties  all  endure 
Severest  pangs,  they  \e  still  the  speediest  cfure ; 
Before  one  charm  be  wjther*d  from  the  face. 
Except  the  bloom,  which  shall  again  have  place. 
In  wedlock  ends  each  wish,  in  triumph  all  disgrace ; 
And  life  to  come,  we  fairly  may  suppose. 
One  light,  bright  contrast  to  these  wild  dark  woes. 

These  let  us  leave,  and  at  her  sorrows  look. 
Too  often  seen,  but  seldom  in  a  book  r 
Let  her  who  felt,  relate  them : — on  her  chair 
The  heroine  sits^— in  former  years  the  fair. 


*  Ai  ihia  incident  poiota  out  the  work  slloded  to,  I  Wish  it  to 
tM  remembered,  that  the  gloomy  tenoqr.'  the  qneraloas  melaa 
choly  of  the  tlory.  ia  all  I  censure.  The  languare  of  tfie  writer 
ia  oAen  animated,  and  ia,  1  believe,  eontet :  the  charactera  well 
drawn,  and  the  mannera  deacribed  from  real  iifo :  but  the  per< 
petoal  occorreooe  of  aad  vTenta,  the  protracted  list  of  teasinr 
and  perplezinf  miachances,  joined  with  much  waKptsb  invec- 
tive, noallayed  by  plemaantry  or  aprifhtJineM,  and  these  conti- 
nued through  many  hundred  pagea.  render  publications,  intended 
for  amoaemtnt  and  executed  with  ability,  heavy  and  di»plcaa 
ing : — you  find  your  favourite  persoaa  happy  in  the  end  ;  but 
they  have  teased  you  so  much  with  their  pitr^lexiiies  bv  ths 
way.  that  you  were  frequently  disposed  to  quit  tiwm  in  their  d» 
Uessea. 
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Now  agfcd  and  poor ;  but  Ellen  Orford  knows, 
That  we  should  humbly  take  what  Heav*n  bestows. 

"  My  father  died — again  my  mother  wed, 
And  found  the  comforts  of  her  life  were  fled  ; 
Her  angry  husband  vex*d,  through  half  his  years 
By  loss  and  troubles,  fiU'd  her  soul  with  fears : 
Their  children  many,  and  H  was  my  poor  place 
To  nurse  and  wait  on  all  the  infant-race; 
Labour  and  hunger  were  indeed  my  part. 
And  should  have  strengthened  an  erroneous  heart 

"  Sore  was  the  grief  ig  see  him  angry  come. 
And,  teased  with  business,  make  distress  at  home 
The  father's  fury  and  the  children's  cries 
J  soon  could  bear,  but  not  my  mother*8  sighs ; 
For  she  lookM  bock  on  comforts,  and  would  say, 
*  I  wrong*d  thee,  Ellen,'  and  then  turn  away : 
Thus  for  my  age's  good,  my  youth  was  tried. 
And  this  my  fortune  till  my  mother  died. 

"  So,  amid  sorrow  much  and  little  cheer — 
A  common  case,  I  pass'd  my  twentieth  year ; 
For  these  are  frequent  evils ;  thousands  share 
An  equal  grief— the  like  domestic  care. 

**  Then  in  my  days  of  bloom,  of  health  and  youth, 
One,  much  above  me,  vow'd  his  love  and  truth  : 
We  often  met,  he  dreading  to  be  seen. 
And  much^  I  question'd  what  such  dread  might 

mean ; 
Yet  I  believed  him  true ;  my  simple  heart 
And  undirected  reason  took  his  part 

"  Can  he  "who  loves  me,  whom  I  love,  deceive  ? 
Can  I  such  wrong  of  one  so  kind  believe. 
Who  lives  but  in  my  smile,  who  trembles  when  I 
grieve  7 

"  He  dared  not  marry,  but  we  met  to  prove 
What  sdd  encroachments  and  deceits  has  love ; 
Weak  that  I  was,  when  he,  rebuked,  withdrew, 
J  let  him  see  that  I  was  wretched  too ; 
When  less  my  caution,  I  had  still  the  pain 
Of  his  or  mine  own  weakness  to  complain. 

**  Happy  the  lovers  class'd  alike  in  life. 
Or  happier  yet  the  rich  endowin|r  wife ; 
But  most  aggrieved  the  (imd  believing  maid. 
Of  her  rich  lover  tenderly  afraid : 
You  judge  th'  evejit ;  for  grievous  wm  ray  fiitc, 
Painnil  to  feel,  and  shameful  to  relate : 
Ah !  sad  it  was  my  burthen  to  sustain. 
When  the  last  misery  was  the  dread  of  pain : 
When  I  have  grieving  told  him  my  disgrace. 
And  plainly  mark'd  indifference  in  his  face. 

"  Hard !  with  these  fears  and  terrors  to  behold 
The  cause  of  all,  the  Pithless  lover  cold ; 
Impatient  grown  at  every  wish  denied. 
And  barely  civil,  soothed  and-gratified ; 
Ppcvish  when  urged  to  think  of  vows  so  strong. 
And  angry  when  I  spake  of  crime  and  wrong. 

"  All  this  I  felt,  and  still  the  sorrow  grew 
Because  I  felt  that  I  deserved  it  too, 
And  begg'd  my  infant  stranger  t6  forgive 
Tlie  mother's  shaiAe,  which  in  herself  must  live. 

"  When  known  that  same,  I,  soon  expell'd  from 
home, 
IVith  a  frail  sister  shared  a  hovel's  gloom ; 


There  barely  fed — (what  could  I  more  request  7) 
My  infant  slumbercr  sleeping  at  my  breast, 
I  from  my  Window  saw  bis  blooming  bride. 
And  my  seducer  smiling  at  her  side : 
Hope  lived  till  then ;  I  sank  upon  tiie  floor. 
And  grief  and  thought  and  feeling  were  no  more: 
Although  revived,  I  judged  that  life  would  close. 
And  went  to  rest,  to  wonder  that  I  rose : 
My  dreams  were  dismal,  wheresoe'er  I  stray'd, 
I  seem'd  ashamed,  olarm'd,  despised,  bctray'd ; 
Alwoys  in  grief,  in  guilt,  disgraced,  fbrlom. 
Mourning  uat  one  so  weak,  so  vile,  was  born ; 
The  eartli  a  desert,  tumult  in  the  sea. 
The  birds  affrighted  fled  from  tree  to  tree,. 
Obscured  the  setting  sun,  and  every  thing  like  me 
But  Heav'n  had  mercy,  and  my  need  at  length 
Urged  me  to  labour,  and  renew'd  my  strength. 

*•  I  strove  for  patience  as  a  sinner  must, 
Yet  felt  th'  opinion  of  the  world  unjust : 
There  was  my  lover,  in  his  joy,  estecm'd. 
And  I,  in  my  distress,  as  guilty  deem'd ; 
Yet  sure,  not  all  the  guilt  and  shame  belong 
To  her  who  feels  and  suffers  for  the  wrong : 
The  cheat  at  play  may  use  the  wealth  he 's  won. 
But  is  not  honour'd  for  the  mischief  done; 
The  cheat  in  love  may  use  each  villuin-art. 
And  boast  the  deed  that  breaks  the  victun*8  heart 

**Four  yean  were  past;  I  might  again  have 
found 
Some  erring  wish,  but  for  another  wound  : 
Lovely  my  daughter  grew,  her  face  was  fair, 
But  no  expression  ever  brighten'd  there ; 
I  doubted  long,  and  vainly  strove  to  make 
Some  certain  meaning  of  the  words  she  spake ; 
But  meaning  there  was  none,  and  I  survey'd 
With  dread  the  beauties  of  my  idiot-maid. 

*•  Still  I  submitted ;— Oh  T  't  is  meet  and  fit 
In  all  we  feel  to  make  the  heart  submit ; 
Gloomy  and  calm  my  days,  but  I  hud  then. 
It  seem'd,  attractions  for  the  eyes  of  men  : 
The  sober  master  of  a  4ecent  trade 
O'erlook'd  my  errors,  and  his  offer  made ; 
Reason  assented : — true,  my  heart  denied, 
*  But  thou,*  I  said,  *shalt  be  no  more  my  guide.' 

**  When  wed,  our  toil  and  trouble,  pains  and  can^ 
Of  means  to  live  procured  us  humble  share ; 
Five  were  our  sons,— and  we,  though  careful,  Rmad 
Our  hopes  declining  as  the  year  came  round : 
For  I  perceived,  yet  wotild  not  soon  perceive. 
My  husband  steoJing  fVom  my  view  to  grieve ; 
Silent  he  grew,  and  when  he  spoke  he  sigh'd. 
And  surly  look'd,  and  peevishly  replied : 
Pensive  by  nature,  he  had  gone  of  late 
To  those  who  preach'd  of  destiny  and  fiite. 
Of  things  fbre-doom'd,  and  of  election-gracc. 
And  how  in  vain  we  strive  to  run  our  race : 
That  all  by  works  and  moral  worth  we  gain 
Is  to  perceive  our  care  and  labour  vain ; 
That  still  the  more  we  pay,  our  debts  the  more  n 

main : 
That  he  who  feels  not  the  mysterious  call. 
Lies  bound  in  sin,  still  grov'hng  from  the  falL 
My  husband  felt  not :— our  persuasion,  prayer, 
And  our  best  reason  darkcu'd  las  despair ; 
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HU  verj  nature  changed ;  he  now  reviled 

My  former  conduct, — he  reproached  my  child : 

He  talk*d  ol  bastard  slipt;,  and  cursed  his  bed, 

And  from  our  kindness  to  concealment  fled ; 

For  ever  to  some  evil  change  inclined, 

To  every  gloomy  thought  he  lent  his  mind, 

Nor  rest  would  give  to  us,  nor  rest  himself  could 

find; 
His  son  fuspended  saw  him,  long  bereft 
Of  lile,  nor  prospect  of  revival  left. 

**  With  hira  died  all  our  prospects,  and  once  more 
I  shared  th*  allotments  of  the  parish  poor ; 
They  took  my  children  too,  and  this  I  know 
Was  just  and  lawful,  but  I  felt  the  blow : 
My  idioUm&id  and  one  unhealthy  boy 
Were  left,  a  mother's  misery  and  her  joy. 

••  Three  sons  I  follow*d  to  the  grave,  and  one — 
Oh !  can  I  speak  of  that  unhappy  son  7 
Would  all  the  memory  of  that  time  were  fled. 
And  all  those  horrors,  with  my  child,  were  dead ! 
Before  the  world  seduced  him,  what  a  grace 
And  smile  of  gladness  shone  upon  his  fucc ! 
Tlien  he  had  knowledge ;  finely  would  he  write ; 
Study  to  him  was  pleasure  and  delight ; 
Great  was  his  courage,  and  but  few  could  stand 
Against  the  sleight  and  vigour  of  his  hand ; 
The  maidens  loved  him ; — when  he  came  to  die, 
No,  not  the  coldest  could  suppress  a  sigh : 
Here  I  must  cease — how  can  I  say,  my  child 
Was  by  the  bad  of  either  sex  beguiled  7 
Worst  of  the  bad — ^they  taught  him  that  the  laws 
Made  wrong  and  right ;  there  was  tio  other  cause ; 
That  all  religfion  was  the  trade  of  priests. 
And  men,  when  dead,  most  perish  like  the  beasts : — 

And  be,  so  lively  and  so  gay  before 

Ah !  spare  a  mother — I  can  tell  no  more. 

**  Int*rest  was  made  Chat  they  sh<»uld  not  destroy 
The  comely  form  of  my  deluded  buy — 
Bat  pardon  came  not;  damp  the  place  and  deep 
Where  be  was  kept,  as  they'd  a  tiger  keep; 
For  he,  onhappy !  had  before  them  all 
Vow*d  he  *d  escape,  whatever  might  befalL 

**  He  M  meiuiB  of  dress,  and  dreasM  beyond  his 
means. 
And  so  to  see  him  h^  such  dismal  scenes, 
I  cannot  speak  it— cannot  bear  to  tell 
Of  that  sad  hoar— I  beard  the  paasing.bell ! 

** Slowly  they  went;  he  smiled  and  look*d  so 
smart. 
Yet  sure  he  shodder'd  when  he  saw  the  cart, 
And  gave  a  look — until  my  dying^y, 
That  look  will  never  from  my  mmd  away : 
Oft  as  I  sit,  and  ever  in  my  dreams, 
I  see  that  look,  and  they  have  heard  my  screams. 

**  Now  let  me  speak  no  more — yei  all  declared 
That  one  so  young,  in  pity  shonld  be  spared, 
And  one  to  manly :— on  his  gracefhl  neck. 
That  chains  of  jewels  may  be  prond  to  deck. 
To  a  small  mole  a  mother's  lips  have  press'd, — 
And  there  the  cord — ^my  breath  is  sore  oppressed* 

**  I  now  can  speak  again ; — my  elder  boy 
Was  that  year  drown'o-^  seaman  in  a  hoy : 


He  left  a  numeroi^  race  ;  of  these  would  some 
In  their  young  troubles  to  my  cotUige  conic. 
And  these  I  tuught — iin  luiniblo  teacher  1 — 
Upon  their  heavenly  Parent  to  rely. 

"Alas!  I  needed  such  relinncc  more: 
My  idiot-girl,  so  simply  gay  befiire, 
Now  wept  in  pain ;  some  wretch  had  found  a  time 
Depraved  and  w  icked,  for  that  coward-crime  ; 
1  had  indeed  my  doubt,  but  I  suppressed 
The  thought  tliat  day  and  night  disturbed  my  rest 
She  and  that  sick-pale  brother — but  why  strive 
To  keep  the  terrors  of  that  time  alive  7 

**  The  hour  arrived,  the  new,  th'  undreadcd  pain. 
That  came  with  violence  and  yet  came  in  Vuin. 
I  saw  her  die :  her  brother  too  is  dead ; 
Nor  own'd  such  crime — what  is  it  that  I  diead? 

•*  The  parish-aid  withdrawn,  I  look'd  around, 
And  in  my  school  a  bless'd  subsistence  found — 
My  winter-calm  o^  li  e:  to  be  of  use 
Would  pleasant  thoughts  and  heavenly  hoj)es  pro- 
duce; 
I  loved  them  all ;  it  soothed  me  to  presage 
The  various  trials  of  their  riper  age. 
Then  dwell  on  mine,  and  bless  the  Power  who  gave 
Pains  to  correct  us,  and  remorse  to  s&v& 

**  Yes !  these  were  days  of  peace,  but  tliey  arc 
past,— 
A  trial  came,  I  will  believe,  a  last ; 
I  lost  my  sight,  and  my  employment  gone. 
Useless  I  live,  but  to  the  day  live  on  ; 
Those  eyes,  which  long  the  light  of  heaven  enjoy'd 
Were  not  by  pain,  by  agony  destroyed : 
My  senses  fail  not  all ;  I  speak,  I  pray ; 
By  night  my  rest,  my  food  I  take  by  day ; 
And  as  my  mind  looks  cheerfu!  to  my  end, 
I  love  mankind,  and  call  my  God  my  fiiend." 
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THE  POOR  OF  THE  BOROUGH— ABEL  KEENE. 

C<Bpn  rooliiM  quam  define* :  altima  primb 
CMunL    DiMiroilM :  hie  vir  et  ille  puar 

OVID.  Deianira  Herculi. 

Now  the  Spirit  ipeakelk  ezprewl/.  that,  io  the  laUor  liraefl, 
•ome  ahall  depart  from  the  faith, fiviog  heed  to  seduciu/;  opirita 
aod  doctrtnea  of  dertla. 

EpittUto  ThMtMg. 


Abel,  a  poor  Man,  Teacher  of  a  School  of  the  lower 
Order :  is  placed  in  the  Office  of  a  IVlerchant ;  is 
alarmed  by  Discourses  of  the  Clerks;  unable  to 
reply ;  becomes  a  Convert;  dresses,  drinks,  and 
ridicules  his  former  Conduct  —  The  Remou 
strance  of  his  Sister,  a  devout  Maiden — Its  Ef- 
fect— ^Thc  Merchant  dies — Abel  returns  to  Po 
verty  un pitied  ;  but  relieved — Ris  abject  Condi 
tion — His  Melancholy — He  wanders  about:  is 
foimd  —  His  own  Account  of  himself,  and  the 
Revolutions  in  his  Muid. 
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CRABBE'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 


A  quiet  simple  roan  was  Abel  Kcene, 

He  meant  no  harm,  nor  did  he  oflen  mean : 

He  kept  a  school  ofloud  rcbellioiis  boys, 

And  growing  old,  grew  nervous  with  the  noise ; 

When  a  kind  merchant  hired  his  useful  pen. 

And  made  him  happiest  of  accompting  men ; 

With  glee  he  rose  to  every  easy  day, 

When  half  the  labour  brought  him  twice  the  pay. 

There  were  young  clerks,  and  there  the  mer- 
chant* 8  son. 
Choice  spirits  all,  who  wishM  him  to  be  one ; 
It  must,  no  question,  give  them  lively  joy, 
Hopes  long  indulged,  to  combat  and  destroy ; 
At  these  they  leveled  all  their  skill  and  strength, — 
He  fell  not  quickly,  but  he  fell  at  length : 
They  quoted  books,  to  him  both  bold  and  new, 
And  scornM  as  fables  all  he  held  as  true ; 
**  Such  monkish  stories  and  such  nursery  lies,*^ 
That  he  was  struck  with  terror  and  surprise. 

«*  What !  all  his  Ufe  had  he  the  laws  obeyed. 
Which  they  broke  through,  and  were  not  once 

afraid? 
Hftd  he  so  long  his  evil  passions  check'd. 
And  yet  at  last  had  nothing  to  expect  7 
While  they  their  lives  in  joy  and  pleasure  led. 
And  then  had  nothing,  at  the  end,  to  dread  7 
Was  all  his  priest  with  so  much  zeal  conveyed, 
A  part !  a  speech !  ibr  which  the  man  was  paid  7 
And  were  his  pious  books,  his  solemn  prayers. 
Not  worth  one  tale  of  the  admired  Voltaire's? 
Then  was  it  time,' while  yet  some  years  remained. 
To  drink  untroubled  and  to  think  unchain'd. 
And  on  all  pleasures,  which  his  purse  could  give, 
Freely  to  seize,  and  while  he  lived,  to  live." 
Much  time  be  passM  in  this  important  strife. 
The  bliss  or  bane  of  his  remaining  life ; 
For  converts  all  are  made' with  care  and  grief^ 
And  pangs  attend  the  birth  of  unbelief; 
Nor  pass  they  soon ; — with  awe  and  fear  he  took 
The  flow'ry  way,  and  cast  back  many  a  look. 

The  youths  applauded  much  his  wise  design, 
With  weisrhty  reasoning  o*er  their  evening  wine ; 
And  much  in  private  *t  would  their  mirth  improve. 
To  hear  how  Abel  spake  of  life  and  love ; 
To  hear  him  own  what  grievous  pains  it  cost. 
Ere  the  old  saint  was  in  the  sinner  lost. 
Ere  his  poor  mind,  with  every  deed  alarmM, 
By  wit  was  settled,  and  by  vice  was  charm*d. 

For  Abel  enter*d  in  his  bold  career. 
Like  boys  on  ice,  with  pleasure  and  with  fear ; 
Lingering,  yet  longing  for  the  joy,  he  went, 
Repenting  now,  now  dreading  to  repent : 
With  awkward  pace,  and  with  himself  at  war. 
Far  j?one,  yet  frighten'd  that  he  went  so  fer ; 
Oft  for  bis  efforts  he'd  solicit  praise, 
And  then  proceed  with  blunders  and  delays : 
The  young  more  aptly  passion's  call  pursue. 
But  age  and  weakness  start  at  scenes  so  new, 
And  tremble  when  they've  do^e,  for  all  they  dared 
to  do. 

At  length  example  Abel's  dread  removed. 
With  small  concern  he  souj^ht  the  joys  he  loved ; 
Not  restincf  here,  he  claim'd  his  share  of  fame. 
And  first  &eir  votary,  then  their  wit  became ; 


His  jest  was  bitter  and  his  satire  bold. 
When  he  his  tales  of  formal  brethren  told ; 
What  time  with  pious  neighbours  he  discuss'd. 
Their  boasted  treasure  and  their  boundless  trust: 
"  Such  were  our  dreams,"  the  jovial  elder  cried ; 
**  Awake  and  live,"  hb  youthful  friends  replied. 

Now  tiie  gay  clerk  a  modest  drab  despised. 
And  clad  him  smartly  as  his  friends  advised ; 
So  fine  a  coat  upon  his  back  he  threw. 
That  not  an  alley-boy  old  Abel  knew ; 
Broad  polish'd  buttons  blazed  that  coat  upon, 
And  just  beneath  the  watch's  trinkets  shone, — 
A  splendid  watch,  that  pointed  out  the  time. 
To  fly  from  business  and  make  free  with  crime : 
The  crimson  waistcoat  and  the  silken  hose 
Rank'd  the  lean  man  among  the  Borough  beaux ; 
His  raven  hair  he  cropp'd  with  fierce  disdain, 
And  light  elastic  locks  encased  his  brain : 
More  pliant  pupil  who  could  hope  to  find, 
So  deck'd  in  person  and  so  changed  in  mind  7 

When  Abel  walk'd  the  streets,  with  pleasant  mico 
He  met  his  friends,  delighted  to  be  seen ; 
And  when  he  rode  along  the  public  way. 
No  beau  so  gaudy,  and  no  youth  so  gay. 

His  pious  sister,  now  an  ancient  maid. 
For  Abel  fearing,  first  in  secret  pray'd ; 
Then  thus  in  love  and  scorn  her  notions  she  coo- 
vey'd : 

**  Alas !  my  brother !  can  I  see  thee  pace 
Hoodwink'd  \o  hell,  and  not  lament  thy  case. 
Nor  stretch  niy  feeble  hand  to  stop  thy  headkog 

race? 
Lo !  thou  art  bound ;  a  slave  in  Satan's  diain. 
The  righteous  Abel  tum'd  the  wretched  Cain ; 
His  brother's  blood  against  the  murderer  cried, 
Against  thee  thine,  imhappy  suicide ! 
Are  all  our  pious  nights  and  peaceful  days. 
Our  evening  readings  and  our  morning  praise. 
Our  spirits'  comfort  in  the  trials  sent. 
Our  hearts'  rejoicings  in  the  blessings  lent. 
All  that  o'er  grief  a  cheering  influence  shed. 
Are  these  for  ever  and  for  ever  fled? 

**  When  in  the  years  gone  by,  the  trying  years. 
When  faith  and  hope  had  strife  with  wants  and 

fears. 
Thy  nerves  ha^e  trembled  till  thou  couldst  not  eat 
(Dress'd  by  this  hand)  thy  mess  of  simple  meat; 
When,  grieved  by  fastings,  gall'd  by  fates  severe, 
Slow  pass'd  the  days  of  the  successless  year ; 
Still  in  these  gloonly  hours,  my  brother  then 
Had  glorious  views,  unseen  by  prosperous  men : 
And  when  thy  heart  has  felt  its  wish  denied. 
What  gracious  texts  hast  thou  to  grief  applied  ; 
Till  thou  hast  enter'd  in  thine  humble  bed. 
By  lofty  hopes  and  heavenly  musings  fed ; 
Then  I  have  seen  thy  lively  looks  express 
The  spirit's  comforts  in  the  mah's  distress. 

•^  Then  didst  thou  cry,  exulting, » Yes,  't  is  fit,' 
'T  is  meet  and  right,  my  heart !  that  we  submit : 
And  wilt  thou,  Abel,  thy  new  pleasures  weigh 
Against  such  triumphs  7— Oh !  repent  and  pray. 

"  What  are  thy  pleasures  ?— with  the  gny  to  SK, 
And  thy  poor  brain  torment  for  awkward  wit ; 
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All  thj  good  thoughts  (thoa  hatest  them)  to  restrain, 
And  srive  a  wicked  pleasure  to  the  vain ; 
Thy  k>ng  lean  frame  by  fashion  to  attire, 
That  lads  may  laugh  and  wantons  may  admire ; 
To  raise  the  mirth  of  boys,  and  not  to  see. 
Unhappy  maniac^  that  they  laugh  at  thee. 

•*  These  boyish  follies,  which  alone  the  boy 
Can  idly  act  or  gracefully  enjoy, 
Add  new  reproaches  to  thy  fallen  state, 
And  make  men  scorn  what  they  would  only  hate. 

■*  What  pains,  my  brother,  dost  thou  take  to  prove 
A  taste  ioT  follies  which  thou  canst  not  love  7 
Why  do  thy  stiffening  limbs  the  steed  bestride- 
That  lads  may  laugh  to  see  thou  canst  not  ride  7 
And  why  (I  feel  the  crimson  tinge  my  cbeek) 
Dost  thou  by  night  in  Diamond- Alley  sneak  ? 

**  Farewell !  the  parish  will  thy  sister  keep, 
Where  she  in  peace  shall  pray  and  sing  and  sleep, 
Save  when  for  thee  slie  mourns,  thou  wicked,  wan- 
dering sheep ! 
When  youth  is  ftll*n,' there  *b  hope  the  young  may 

rise. 
But  fallen  age  for  ever  hopeless  lies : 
Tom  up  by  storms  and  placed  in  earth  once  more, 
The  younger  tree  may  sun  and  soil  restore ; 
Bat  when  the  old  and  sapless  trunk  lies  low, 
No  care  or  soil  can  former  life  bestow ; 
Reserved  for  burning  is  the  worthless  tree ; 
And  what,  O  Abel !  is  reserved  for  thee  7** 

These  angry  words  our  hero  ileeply  felt,  ^ 
Fhough  hard  his  heart,  and  indisposed  to  melt ! 
To  gain  relief  he  took  a  gloss  the  more, 
And  then  went  on  as  careless  as  before ; 
Thenceforth,  unchecked,  amusements  he  partook. 
And  (save  his  ledger)  saw  no  decent  book ; 
Him  found  the  merchant  punctual  at  his  task. 
And  that  performed,  he  'd  nothing  more  to  ask ; 
He  cared  not  how  old  Abel  play'd  the  fool. 
No  master  he,  beyond  the  hours  of  school : 
Thus  they  proceeding,  had  their  wine  and  joke, 
Till  merchant  Dixon  folt  a  warning  stroke, 
And,  after  struggling  half  a  gloomy  week, 
Lefl  bis  poor  clerk  another  fhend  to  seek. 

Alas !  the  son,  who  led  the  saint  astray, 
Forgot  the  man  whose  follies  made  him  gay ; 
He  cared  no  more  for  Abel  in  his  need, 
Than  Abel  cared  about  his  hackney  steed ; 
He  now,  alas !  had  all  his  earnings  spent. 
And  thus  was  left  to  lan&ruish  and  repeiit ; 
No  school  nor  clerkship  found  he  in  the  place. 
Now  kwt  to  fortune,  as  before  to  grace. 

For  town-relief  the  grieving  man  applied. 
And  bepg*d  with  tears  what  some  with  scorn  denied; 
Others  Iook*d  down  upon  the  flowing  vest. 
And  frowning,  ask*d  him  at  wliat  price  he  drest'd  7 
Happy  for  him  his.  country's  laws  are  mild. 
They  must  support  him,  though  they  still  reviled ; 
Grioved,  abject,  sconi'd,  insulted,  and  betrayed, 
Of  God  unmuidrul,  and  of  man  afraid, —  - 
No  more  he  talkM ;  't  was  pain,  *t  was  shame  to 

speak. 
His  heart  was  sinking  and  his  frame  was  weak. 
!!• 


His  sister  died  with  such  serene  delight. 

He  once  again  began  to  think  her  right ; 

Poor  like  himself,  the  happy  spinster  lay. 

And  sweet  assurance  blessed  her  dying-day : 

Poor  like  the  spinster,  he,  when  death  was  nigh. 

Assured  of  nothing,  felt  afraid  to  die. 

The  cheerful  clerks  who  sometimes  pass'd  the  door. 

Just  menlionM  **  Abel !"  and  then  tliought  no  more. 

So  Abel,  pondering  on  his  state  forlorn, 

LookM  round  for  comfort,  and  was  chased  by  scorn. 

And  now  we  saw  him  on  the  bench  reclined. 

Or  causeless  walking  in  the  wint*ry  wind; 

And  when  it  raised  a  loud  and  angry  sea. 

He  stood  and  gazed,  in  wretched  reverie : 

He  heeded  not  the  frort,  the  rain,  the  snow  ; 

Close  by  the  sea  he  walkM  alone  and  slow : 

Sometimes  his  frame  through  many  an  hour  he 

spread 
Upon  a  tombstone,  moveless  as  the  dead ;   ' 
And  was  there  found  a  sad  and  silent  place, 
There  would  he  creep  with  slow  and  measured  pace : 
Then  would  he  wander  by  the  river*s  side. 
And  fix  his  eyes  upon  the  falling  tide ; 
The  deep  dry  ditch,  the  rushes  in  the  fen, 
And  mossy  crag-pits  were  his  lodgings  then  : 
There,  to  bis  discontented  thoughts  a  prey, 
The  melancholy  mortal  pined  away. 

The  neighboring  poor  at  length  began  to  speak 
Of  AbePs  ramblings — he  *d  been  gone  a  week ; 
They  knew, not  where,  and  little  care  they  took 
For  one  so  friendless  and  so  poor  to  look. 
At  last  a  stranger,  in  a  pedler*s  shed. 
Beheld  him  hanging — he  had  long  been  dead. 
He  left  a  paper,  penned  at  sundry  times, 
Intitled  this-— *^  My  Groanings  and  my  Crimes  !** 

^  I  was  a  christian  man,  and  none  could  lay 
Aught  to  my  charge ;  I  walk*d  the  narrow  way. 
All  then  was  simple  faith,  serene  and  pure. 
My  hope  wha  steadfast  and  my  prospects  sure. 
Then  was  I  tried  by  want  and  sickness  sore. 
But  these  I  clappM  my  shield  of  faitii  before. 
And  cares  and  wants  and  man*s  rebukes  I  bore. 
Alas !  new  foes  assail'd  me ;  I  was  vain. 
They  stung  my  pride  and  they  confused  my  brain 
Oh !  these  deluders !  with  what  glee  they  saw 
Their  simple  dupe  transgress  the  righteous  law ; 
*Twas  joy  to  them  to  view  that  dr^flil  strife, 
When  iaith  and  frailty  warred  for  more  than  life. 
So  with  their  pleasures  they  beguiled  the  heart. 
Then  with  their  logic  they  allay*d  the  smart ; 
They  proved,  (so  thought  I  then,)  with  reasons 

strong. 
That  no  man*s  feelings  ever  led  him  wrong : 
And  thus  I  went,  as  on  the  vamish*d  ice. 
The  smooth  career  of  unbelief  and  vice. 
Ofl  would  the  youths,with  sprightly  speech  and  bold, 
Their  witty  tales  of  naughty  priests  unfold ; 
*  *T  was  all  a  craft,*  they  said,  *  a  canning  trade. 
Not  she  the  priests,  but  priests  religion  made  :* 
So  I  beUeved  :"— No,  Abel !  to  thy  grief. 
So  thou  relinquish*dst  all  that  was  belief:— 
"  I  grew  as  very  flint,  and  when  the  rest 
Laugh*d  at  devotion,  I  enjoy*d  the  jest ; 
But  this  all  vanish*d  like  the  morning  dew 
When  unemployM,  and  poor  again  I  grew , 
Yea  !  I  was  doubly  poor,  for  1  was  wicked  Xmi 
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**The  mouse  that  trespass^  and  the  treasure 
stole. 
Found  bis  lean  body  fitted  to  the  hole ; 
Till  having  fatted,  he  was  forced  to  stay, 
And,  fasttngr,  starve  his  stolen  bulk  away  : 
Ah  !  worse  for  me — grown  poor,  I  yet  remain 
In  sinful  bonds,  and  pray  and  fast  in  vain.** 

**At  length  I  thought,  although  these  friends 
of  sin 
Have  spread  their  net  and  caught  their  prey  therein ; 
Though  my  hard  heart  could  not  for  mercy  call. 
Because,  though  great  my  grief,  my  faith  was  small ; 
Yet,  as  the  sick  on  skilful  men  rely. 
The  soul  diseased  may  to  a  doctor  fly. 

**A   famous  one  there  was,  whose  skill  had 
wrought 
Cures  past  belief,  and  him  the  sinners  sought ; 
Numbers  there  were  defiled  by  mire  and  filtb), 
Whom  he  recoverM  by  his  goodly  tilth  t— 

*  Come  then,'  I  said,  *  let  me  the  man  behold, 
And  tell  my  case* — I  saw  him  and  I  told. 

"With  trembling  voice,  *Ob!  reverend  sir,'  I 
said, 
I  once  believed,  and  I  was  then  misled ; 
And  now  such  doubts  my  sinful  soul  beset, 
I  dare  not  say  that  I  *m  a  Chrbtian  yet 
Canst  thou,  good  sir,  by  thy  superior  skill, 
Inform  my  judgment  and  direct  my  will  ? 
Ah  !  give  thy  cordial ;  let  my  soul  have  rest, 
And  h6  the  outward  man  alone  distressed  ; 
For  at  ray  btate  I  tremble.* — ^  Tremble  more,* 
Said  the  good  man,  •  and  then  rejoice  therefore ; 
*T  is  good  to  tremble ;  prospects  then  are  fair, 
When  the  lost  soul  is  plunged  in  deep  despair. 
Once  thou  wert  simply  honest,  just  and  pure, 
Whole,  as  thou  thoughfst,  and  never  wish*d  a  cure : 
Now  thou  hast  plunged  in  folly,  shame,  disgrace ; 
Now  thou  'rt  an  object  meet  for  healing  grace ; 
No  merit  thine,  no  virtue,  hope,  belief^ 
Nothing  bast  thou,  but  misery,  sin,  and  grief, 
The  best,  the  only  titles  to  relief.* 

**  ♦  What  most  I  do,'  I  said,  •  my  soul  to  free  ? 

•  — Do  nothing,  man,  it  will  be  done  for  thee.* 

*  But  must  I  not,  my  reverend  guide,  believe  7' 

•  — If  thou  art  call*d,thou  wilt  the  faith  receive :' — 

♦  But  I  repent  not* — Angry  he  replied, 

*  If  thou  art  call*d,  thou  necdcst  nought  beside  : 
Attend  on  us,  and  if 't  is  Heaven*s  decree. 
The  call  will  come,— if  not,  ah !  wo  fbr  thee.' 

*♦  There  then  I  waited,  ever  on  the  watch, 
A  spark  of  hope,  a  ray  of  light  to  catch ; 
His  words  fell  sofUy  like  the  flakes  of  snow. 
But  I  could  never  And  my  heart  o'erflow : 
He  cried  aloud,  till  in  the  flock  began 
Tho  sigh,  the  tear,  as  caught  from  man  to  man ; 
Thi'y  wept  and  they  rejoiced,  and  there  was  I, 
Haid  as  a  flmt,  and  as  the  desert  dry. 
To  me  no  tokens  of  the  call  would  come, 
1  felt  my  sentence  and  received  my  doom ; 
But  I  cornplain*d — *  Lot  thy  repinmg  cease, 
Oh  :  man  of  sin,  for  they  thy  guilt  increase ; 
It  bloweth  where  it  listeth ;-— die  in  peace.* 
— *  In  peace,  and  perish  7*  I  replied ;  *  impart 
Some  bettor  comfort  to  a  burthen'd  heart* — 


•  Alas  !*  the  priest  retum'd,  « can  I  direct 
The  heavenly  call  7 — Do  I  proclaim  th*  elect  f 
Raise  not  thy  voice  against  th*  Eternal  wilt. 
But  take  thy  part  with  sinners,  and.be  stilL** 

**  Alas  I  fbr  me,  no  more  the  times  of  peace 
Are  mine  on  earth — in  death  my  pains  may  cease. 

•*  Foes  to  my  soul !  ye  young  seducers,  know. 
What  serious  ills  from  your  amusements  flow  ; 
Opinions,  you  with  so  much  ease  profess, 
0*erwhelm  the  simple  and  their  minds  oppress : 
Let  such  he  happy,  nor  with  reasons  strong. 
That  make  them  wretched,  prove  their  notktitf 

wrong. 
Let  them  proceed  In  that  they  deem  the  way. 
Fast  when  they  will,  hnd  at  their  pleasure  pray. 
Yes,  I  have  pity  for  my  brethren's  lot. 
And  so  had  Dives,  but  it  help'd  him  not : 
And  is  it  thus  7—1  *m  full  of  doubts :— Adieu ! 
Perhaps  bis  reverence  is  mistaken  too." 


LETTER  XXIL 


THE  POOR  OF  THE  BOROUGH.— PETER  GRIME& 


-  Wai  a  sordid  •onl. 


Such  ai  doM  murder  for  a  meed : 
Who  bat  for  fear  knows  no  control, 
BfHsaaae  hk  oonaeteoee.  aaar'd  and  fool, 

Fe«ls  not  the  import  of  the  deed  ; 
One  whoM  brute  feeling  ne'er  aipiret 
Pryond  hit  own  more  brute  desires. 

SCOTT.  Marmin. 


*  In  a  periodica)  work  for  the  month  of  June  last,  the  ] 
din?  diuloRue  ia  pronounced  to  be  a  moat  abominable  eahea* 
ture,  if  meant  to  be  applied  to  Calrioista  in  feoeraJ.  and  smtlf 
dbtorted.  if  de«i«nod  for  an  iodividttal:  now  the  author  in  kis 
preface  haa  declared ,  that  he  takea  not  opoo  him  the  nnamn  of 
anr  aect  or  aocicir  for  their  opiniona ;  and  the  lines  theroaehM 
evidentif  point  to  an  individual,  whose  aeotinoents  tber  Tsrr 
fairljr  represent,  without  any  distortion  whatsoever.  Ia  a 
pamphlet  infilled  "  A  Cordial  for  a  SiD-detpairing  Soul,**  on> 
finally  written  by  a  teacher  of  reB#ion,  and  lately  republistod 
by  another  teacher  of  rreaier  notoriety,  the  reader  it  informed 
that  after  he  had  foil  assurance  of  his  salvatioo.  the  Spirit  ca- 
tered particularly  into  the  subject  with  him ;  and,  ameof  masf 
other  matters  of  like  nature,  assured  him  that  "  his  sins  w«r« 
fully  and  freely  foririven,  as  if  thoy  bad  nerer  been  committed ; 
not  for  any  act  done  by  him,  whether  bdierint  in  Christ,  or 
repentinc  of  sin ;  nor  yet  fur  the  sorrows  and  miseriea  be  mi*- 
red,  nor  for  any  service  he  should  be  called  upon  ia  hte  miktaat 
state,  but  for  hb  own  name  and  for  his  slory*s  sake,***  eie. 
And  the  whole  drift  and  tenour  of  the  book  is  to  the  saate  p«u» 
pose,  rix:  the  useleMuess  of  all  religious  duties,  such  at  prayer, 
contrition,  fastinc,  and  good  works :  he  shows  the  evil  done  by 
reading  such  books  as  the  Whole  Doty  of  Man  and  the  Prac- 
tice of  Piety :  and  cnmplaiiM  heavify  of  his  relation,  an  Irwk 
bishop,  who  wanted  him  to  Join  with  the  household  io  faouly 
prayer :  in  fact,  the  whole  work  inculcates  that  sort  of  qoietisia 
which  this  dialoKuo  alludes  to,  and  that  without  any  re^ommea- 
daiion  of  attonJaoce  on  the  teachers  of  the  Oo»p»!l,  but  rnihft 
holding  forth  encouragement  to  the  ropinencss  ofman's  narur^; 
by  the  information  that  he  in  vain  .looks  for  acceptance  by  Uie 
employment  of  his  talents,  and  that  his  hopes  of  ghiry  am 
rather  exUnguished  than  raised  by  any  application  to  the  i 
of  graca. 

*  Cordial,  ate  page  87. 
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Metboiurht  the  Kiab  of  all  that  I  had  marder'd 

Cane  to  my  teM,  and  evf>r/  one  did  ihreni 

SH AKSPEA&E.  EidUwd  III. 
The  timea  hare  beoa, 
Tliat  wb«Athe  brains  were  oai,  the  man  would  diet 
And  there  an  end ;  but  now  they  rite  af  ain. 
With  twenty  mwtal  murdera  on  their  crOwni, 
And  IHith  oa  from  our  atoola. 

Matbelk. 


The  Father  of  Peter  a  Fisherman — Peter'*  early 
Conduct — His  Grief  for  the  old  Man — He  takes 
an  Apprentice — The  Boy's  Suffering  and  Fate — 
A  9PCOtid  Boy :  how  he  died— Peter  acquitted— 
A  third  Apprentice^ — A  Voyage  by  Sea :  the  Boy 
does  not  return — Evil  Report  on  Peter:  he  is 
tried  and  threatened — Lives  alone — His  Melan- 
choly  and  incipient  Madness — Is  observed  and 
visited — He  escapes  and  is  taken ;  is  lodged  in 
a  Parish-house ;  Women  attend  and  watch  him 
— He  speaks  in  a  Delirium ;  prows  more  col- 
lected— His  Account  of  his  Feelings  and  vision- 
ary  Terrors  previous  to  his  Death. 


Old  Peter  Grimes  made  fishing  his  employ, 

His  wile  he  cabin'd  with  him  and  his  boy, 

And  seemM  that  life  laborious  to  enjoy : 

To  town  came  quiet  Peter  with  his  fish, 

And  had  of  all  a  civil  word  and  wish. 

He  left  his  trade  upon  the  sabbath-day, 

And  took  youn^^  Peter  in  his  hand  to  pray : 

But  soon  the  stubborn  boy  firom  care  broke  loose, 

At  first  refused,  then  added  his  abuse : 

His  father's  love  he  scom'd,  his  power  defied. 

But  being  drunk,  wept  sorely  when  he  died. 

Yes !  then  be  wept,  and  to  his  mind  there  came 
Much  of  his  conduct,  and  he  felt  the  shame,— 
How  be  had  oft  the  good  old  man  reviled, 
And  never  paid  the  duty  of  a  child ; 
How,  when  the  &ther  in  his.  Bible  read, 
He  in  contempt  and  anger  lefl  the  shed : 
•*  It  b  the  word  of  life,"  the  parent  cried ; 
— »*This  is  the  life  itself,"  the  boy  replied ; 
And  while  old  Peter  in  amazement  stood, 
Gave  the  hot  spirit  to  his  boiling  blood : — 
How  be,  with  oath  and  furious  speech,  began 
To  prove  his  freedom  and  assert  the  man ; 
And  when  the  parent  check'd  his  impious  rage. 
How  he  bad  cursed  the  tyranny  of  age, — 
Nay,  once  had  dealt  the  sacrilegious  blow 
On  his  bare  head,  and  laid  his  parent  low; 
The  fiither  groan'd— "  If  thou  art  old,"  said  he, 
**  And  hast  a  son — ^thou  wilt  remember  me : 
Thy  mother  left  me  in  a  happy  time. 
Thou  kiil'dst  not  her. — Heav'n  spares  the  double 


On  an  inn-settle,  in  his  maudlin  grief. 
Phis  he  revolved,  and  drank  for  his  relief 

Now  lived  the  youth  in  freedom,  but  debarr'd 
Prom  constant  pleasure.,  and  he  thought  it  hard ; 
Hard  that  he  could  not  every  wish  obey. 
But  must  awhile  relinquish  ale  and  play ; 
Hard !  that  he  could  not  to  his  cards  attend. 
But  most  acouire  the  money  ho  would  spend. 


With  greedy  eye  he  look'd  on  all- he  saw. 
He  knew  not  justice,  and  he  laugh'd  at  law ; 
On  all  he  mark'd  he  stretched  his  ready  hand ; 
He  fish'd  by  water,  and  he  filch'd  by  land  : 
Ofl  in  the  night  has  Peter  dropp'd  his  oar, 
Fled  from  his  boat  and  sought  for  prey  on  shore 
Oft  up  the  hedge-row  glided,  on  his  back 
Bearing  the  orchard's  promice  in  a  sack, 
Or  farm-yard  load,  tugg'd  fiercely  from  the  stack 
And  as  these  wronsfs  to  greater  iiumbers  rose. 
The  more  he  look'd  on  lul  men  as  his  foes. 

He  built  a  mud-wall'd  hovel,  whcr^  he  kept 
His  various  wealth,  and  there  he  oft-times  slept ; 
But  no  success  could  please  his  cruel  soul, 
He  wish'd  fbr  one  to  trouble  ahd  control ; 
He  wanted  some  obedient  boy  to  stand 
And  bear  the  blow  of  his  outrageous  hand ; 
And  hoped  to  find  in  some  propitious  hour 
A  feeling  creature  subject  to  his  power. 

Peter  had  heard  there  were  in  London  then, — 
Still  have  they  being ! — workhouse-clearing  men. 
Who,  undisturb'd  by  feelings  just  or  kind. 
Would  parish-boys  to  needy  tradesmen  bind : 
They  in  their  want  a  trifling  smn  wouU  take, 
And  toiling  slaves  of  piteous  orphans  make. 

Such  Pet^r  sought,  and  when  a  lad  was  found. 
The  sum  was  dealt  hifn,  and  the  slave  was  bound. 
Some  few  in  town  observed  in  Peter's  trap 
A  boy,  with  jacket  blue  and  woollen  cap ; 
But  none  inquired  how  Peter  used  the  rope. 
Or  what  the  bruise,  that  made  the  stripling  stoop 
None  could  the  ridges  on  his  back  behold. 
None  sought  him  idiiv'ring  in  the  winter's  cold  ; 
None  put  the  question, — "  Peter,  dost  thou  give 
The  boy  his  food  7 — What,  man !  the  lad  must  live , 
Consider,  Peter,  let  the  child  have  bread. 
He  '11  serve  thee  better  if  he 's  stroked  and  fed." 
None  reason'd  thus — and  some,  on  hearing  cries. 
Said  calmly,  **  Grimes  is  at  his  exercise." 

Pinn'd,  beaten,  cold,  pinch'd,  throatun'd,   and 
abused — 
His  efforts  punish'd  and  his  food  refused, — 
Awake  tormented, — soon  aroused  from  sleep, — 
Struck  if  he  wept,  and  yet  compcll'd  to  weep. 
The  trembling  boy  dropp'd  down  and  strove  to  pray, 
Received  a  blow,  and  tremblinfir  turn'd  away. 
Or  sobb'd  and  hid  his  piteous  mce; — while  he. 
The  savage  master,  grinn'd  in  horrid  glee: 
He  'd  now  the  power  he  ever  loved  to  show, 
A  feeling  being  subject  to  his  blew. 

Thus  lived  the  lad,  in  hunger,  peril,  pain, 
His  tears  despised,  his  supplications  vain : 
Compcll'd  by  fear  to  lie,  by  need  to  steal. 
His  bed  uneasy  and  unbless'd  his  meal, 
For  three  sad  years  the  boy  his  tortures  bore. 
And  then  his  pains  and  trials  were  no  more. 

**  How  died  he,  Peter  ?"  when  the  people  said, 
He  growl'd — ^**  I  found  him  lifeless  in  his  bed ;" 
Then  tried  for  sofler  tone,  and  sigh'd,  "  Poor  Sant 

is  dead." 
Yet  murmurs  were  there,  and  some    questional 

ask'd, — 
How  he  was  fed,  how  punish'd,  and  how  task'd  ^ 
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Much  they  suspected,  but  they  little  proved, 
And  Peter  passM  untroubled  and  unmo>ed. 

Another  boy  with  equal  ease  was  found, 
The  money  g^ranted,  and  the  victim  bound ; 
And  what  his  fate  ?— One  night  it  chanced  he  fell 
From  the  boat's  mast  and  perish'd  in  her  well. 
Where  fish  were  living  ^ept,  and  where  the  boy 
(So  reason'd  men)  could  not  himself  destroy  ; — 

"  Yes !  so  it  was,"  said  Peter,  **  in  his  play 
(For  he  was  idle  both  by  night  and  day), 
He  climb*d  the  main-mast  and  then  feU  below  ;'* — 
Then  show'd  his  corpse  and  pointed  to  the  blow : 
•♦  What  said  the  jury  7"— they  were  long  in  doubt, 
But  sturdy  Peter  faced  the  matter  out : 
So  they  dismissed  him,  sayinsf  at  the  time, 
•*  Keep  fast  your  hatchway  when  you  've  boys  who 

climb." 
This  hit  the  conscience,  and  be  colourM  more  . 
Than,  for  the  closest  questions  put  before. 

Thus  all  bis  fears  the  verdict  set  sside, 
And  at  the  slave-shop  Peter  still  applied. 

Then  carae  a  boy,  of  manners  soft  and  mild, — 
Our  seamen's  wives  with  grief  beheld  the  child ; 
All  thought  (the  poor  themselves)  that  he  was  one 
Of  gentle  blood,  some  noble  sinner's  son. 
Who  had,'bclike,  deceived  some  humble  maid. 
Whom  he  had  first  seduced  and  then  betray'd : — 
However  this,  he  seem'd  a  gracious  lad. 
In  grief  submissive  and  with  patience  sad. 

Passive  he  laboured,  till  his  slender  frame 
Bent  with  ^is  loads,  and  he  at  length  was  lame : 
Strange  that  a  frame  so  weak  could  bear  so  long 
The  grossest  insult  and  the  foulest  wrong ! 
But  there  were  causes — in  the  town  they  gave 
Fire,  food,  and  comfort,  to  th&  gentle  slave ; 
And  though  stem  Peter,  with  a  cruel  hand. 
And  knotted  rope,  enforced  the  mde  command, 
Yet  he  considered  what  be  M  lately  felt, 
And  his  vile  blows  with  selfish  pity  deaU. 

One  day  such  draughts  the  cruel  fisher  made, 
He  could  not  vend  them  in  his  borough-trade, 
But  sail'd  for  London-mart :  the  boy  was  ill. 
But  ever  humbled  to  his  master's  will ; 
And  on  the  river,  where  they  smoothly  8ail*d, 
He  strove  with  terror  and  awhile  prevailed ; 
But  new  to  danger  on  the  apgry  sea. 
He  clung  affrignten'd  to  his  roaster's  knee : 
The  boat  grew  leaky  and  the  wind  was  strong, 
Rough  was  the  passage  and  the  time  was  long ; 
His  liquor  (ail'd,  and  Peter's  wrath  arose,— 
No  more  is  known — the  rest  we  must  suppose. 
Or  learn  of  Pater ; — Peter  says,  **  he  spied 
The  s»jipling's  danger  and  for  harbour  tried ; 
Meantime  the  fish,  and  then  th'  apprentice  died." 

The  pitying  women  raised  a  clamour  round, 
4nd   weeping  said,  **Thou    hast    thy    'prentice 
drown'd." 

Now  the  stem  roan  was  suroroonM  to  the  haU, 
To  tell  his  tale  bofore  the  burghers  all : 
He  gave  th*  account ;  profess'd  the  lad  he  loved. 
And  kept  his  brazen  features  all  unmoved. 


The  mayor  himself  with  tone  severe  replied^ — 
**  Henceforth  with  thee  shsll  never  boy  abide ; 
Hire  thee  a  freeman,  wh3m  thou  durst  net  beat. 
But  who,  in  thy  despite,  will  sleep  and  eat : 
Free  thou  art  now ! — again  shouldst  thou  appear. 
Thou  'It  find  thy  sentence,  like  thy  soul,  sevefe." 

Alas !  for  Peter,  not  a  helping  hand. 
So  was  he  haled,  could  he  now  command ; 
Alone  he  row'd  his  boat,  alone  he  cast 
His  nets  beside,  or  made  b^s  anchor  fast ; 
To  hold  a  rope  or  hear  a  curse  was  none,— 
He  toil'd  and  rail'd,  he  groan'd  and  swore  alone. 

Thus  by  himself  compell'd  to  live  each  day. 
To  wait  for  certain  hours  the  tide's  delay ; 
At  the  same  times  the  same  dull  views  to  see, 
The  bounding  marsh-bank  and  the  blighted  tree ; 
The  water  only,  when  the  tides  were  high, 
When  low,  the  mud  half-cover'd  and  half-dry ; 
The  sun-burat  tar  that  blisters  on  the  plankit. 
And  bank-side  stakes  in  their  uneven  ranks ; 
Heaps  of  entangled  weeds  that  slowly  float. 
As  the  tide  rolls  by  the  impeded  boat 

When  tides  were  neap,  and,  in  the  snltiy  day. 
Through  the  tall  bounding  mud-banks  made  their 

way. 
Which  on  each  side  rose  swelling,  and  below 
The  dark  warm  flood  ran  silently  and  slow ; 
There  anchoring,  Peter  chose  fh>m  man  to  hide. 
There  hang  his  head,  and  view  the  laiy  tide 
In  its  hot  slimy  channel  slowly  glide ; 
Where  the  small  eels  that  left  the  deeper  way 
For  the  warm  shore,  within  the  shallows  play ; 
Where  gaping  muscles,  left  upon  the  mud, 
Slope  their  slow  passage  to  the  fallen  flood ; — 
Here  dull  and  hopeless  he  *d  lie  down  and  trace 
How  sidelong  crabs  had  scrawl'd  their  crooked  race; 
Or  sadlv  listen  to  the  tuneless  cry 
Of  fishmg  gull  or  clanging  golden-eye ; 
What  time  the  sea-birchi  to  the  marsh  would  ooo»\ 
And  tlie  loud  bittern,  from  the  bull-rush  home. 
Gave  from  the  salt-ditch  side  the  bellowing  boom  - 
He  nursed  the  feelings  these  dull  scenes  produce, 
And  loved  to  stop  beside  the  opening  sluice ; 
Where  the  small  stream,  confined  in  narrow  boonA 
Ran  with  a  dull,  unvaried,  sadd'ning  sound ; 
Where  all,  presented  to  the  eye  or  ear, 
Oppress'd  the  soul  with  misery,  grief,  and  fear. 

Besides  these  objects,  there  were  places  three, 
Which  Peter  seem'd  with  certain  dread  to  see; 
When  ho  drew  near  them  he  would  turn  from  each, 
And  loudly  whistle  till  he  pass'd  the  reach.* 

A  change  of  scene  to  him  brought  no  relief; 
In  town,  't  was  plain,  men  took  him  fer  a  thief: 
The  sailors'  wives  would  stop  him  in  the  street. 
And  say,  "  Now,  Peter,  thou  'st  no  boy  to  beat :" 
Infants  at  play,  when  they  perceived  him,  ran. 
Warning  each  other — *•  That 's  the  wicked  man :" 
He  growl'd  an  oath,  and  in  an  angry  ton6 
Cursed  the  whole  plac^  and  wish'd  to  be  alone. 


*  The  reacliM  in  a  rirer  art  thow  ptrte  which  estepd  from 
point  to  poiou  Johnson  hat  not  the  word  preciMljr  in  thit 
•enae ;  hut  it  it  very  common,  and  I  heliere  oaed  whareaoava' 
a  na%  ifable  river  can  b«  found  in  thia  country 
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Alone  he  was,  the  same  dall  scenes  in  view. 
And  still  more  g^loomy  in  his  sight  they  grew : 
rboaj^h  man  he  hated,  yet  employ M  alone 
At  bootless  labour,  he  would  swear  and  groan, 
Cursing'  the  shoals  that  glided  by  the  spot. 
And  gulls  that  cangbt  them  when  his  arts  conld  not 

Cold  nervous  tremblings  shook  his  sturdy  frame, 
And  strange  disease,  he  couldn*t  say  the  name ; 
Wild  were  his  dreams,  and  oft  he  rose  in  fright 
Waked  by  his  view  of  horrors  in  the  night,— 
Horrors  that  would  the  sternest  minds  amaze. 
Horrors  that  demons  mi^ht  be  proud  to  raise : 
And  though  he  felt  forsaken,  grieved  at  heart, 
To  think  he  lived  from  all  mankind  apart ; 
Vet,  if  a  man  approach'd,  in  terrors  he  would  start 

A  winter  passM  since  Peter  saw  the  town, 
And  summer-lodgers  were  a|;ain  come  down ; 
These,  idly  curious,  with  their  glasses  spied 
The  ships  in  bay  as  anchor'd  for  the'tide, — 
The  river's  craft, — the  bustle  of  the  quay, — 
And  sea-port  views,  which  landmen  love  to  see. 

One,  ap  the  river,  had  a  man  and  boat 
Seen  day  by  day,  now  anchor*d,  now  afloat ; 
Fisher  he  seemM,  yet  used  no  net  nor  hook  ; 
or  sea-fowl  swimming  by  no  heed  he  took, 
But  on  the  gliding  waves  still  fi:c*d  his  lazy  look : 
At  certain  stations  he  would  view  the  stream. 
As  if  he  stood  bewildered  in  a  dream, 
Or  that  some  power  had  chainM  him  for  a  time, 
To  feel  a  curse  or  meditate  on  crime. 

This  known,  some  cmious,  some  in  pity  went. 
And  others  qUestion'd—**  Wretch,  dost  thou  repentr' 
He  heard,  he  trembled,  and  in  fear  resigned 
His  boat :  new  terror  fill*d  his  restless  mind ; 
Furious  he  grew,  and  up  the  country  ran, 
And  there  they  seized  him — a  disfemperM  man : — 
Him  we  received,  and  to  a  pari^h-bcd, 
FollowM  and  cursed,  the  groaning"  man  was  led. 

Here  when  they  saw  him,  whom  they  used  to 
shun, 
A  lost,  lone  man,  so  harassed  and  undone ; 
Our  gentle  females,  ever  prompt  to  feel. 
Perceived  compassion  on  their  an&fer  steal ; 
His  crimes  they  could  not  from  their  memories  blot. 
Bat  they  were  grieved  and  trembled  at  ^s  bt 

A  priest  toe  came,  to  whom  his  words  are  told ; 
And  afl  the  signs  they  shudderM  to  behold. 

««Look!  look!"  they  cried;   •'his  limbs  with 
horror  shake. 
And  as  he  grinds  his  teeth,  what  noise  they  make ! 
How  glare  his  angry  eyes,  and  yet  he  *s  not  awake : 
See !  what  cold  drops  upon  his  forehead  stand. 
And  how  he  clenches  that  broad  bony  hand.'* 

The  priest  attending,  found  he  spoke  at  times 
As  one  allodinr  to  his  fears  and  crimes : 
**  It  was  the  &&,",be  mutter'd,  '*  I  can  show 
The  manner  how — I  never  struck  a  blow :" — 
And  then  alou4 — *^  Unhand  me,  free  my  chain ; 
On  oath,  be  fell — it  struck  him  to  the  brain  :~^ 
Why  ask  my  &tlier  ? — that  old  man  will  swear 
Against  my  ]i£e ;  besides,  he  wasn't  there : — 
R 


What,  all  agreed  ?!--Am  I  to  die  to^y  7 — 
My  Lord,  in  mercy,  give  me  time  to  pray." 

Then,  as  they  watch'd  him,  calmer  he  became, 
And  grew  so  weak  ho  couldn't  move  his  frame. 
But  murmuring  spake, — while  they  could  see  and 

hear 
The  start  of  terror  and  the  groan  of  fear ; 
See  the  large  dew-beads  on  his  fqrehead  rise, 
And  the  cold  death-drop  glaze  his  sunken  eyes ; 
Nor  yet  he  died,  but  with  unwonted  force 
Seem'd  with  some  fancied  being  to  discourse : 
He  knew  not  us,  or  with  aecustom'd  art 
He  hid  the  knowledge,  yet  exposed  his  heart ; 
*T  was  part  confession  and  the  rest  defence, 
A  madman's  tale,  with  gleams  of  waking  sense. 

••  I  'U  tell  you  all,"  he  said,  ••  the  very  day 
When  the  old  man  first  placed  them  in  my  way : 
My  fatlier's  spirit — he  who  always  tried 
To  give  me  trouble,  when  he  lived  and  died — 
When  he  was  gone,  he  could  not^  be  content 
To  see  my  days- in  painful  labour  spent. 
But  would  appoint  his  meeting  and  he  mftde 
Me  watch  at  these,  and  so  neglect  my  trade. 


**  'T  was  one  hot  noon,  all  silent,  still,  i 
No  living  being  had  I  lately  seen ; 
I  paddled  up  and  down  and  dipp'd  my  n^t. 
But  (such  his  pleasure)  I  could  nothing  get, — 
A  father's  pleasure,  when  his  toil  was  done, 
To  plague  and  torture  thus  an  only  son ! 
And  so  I  sat  and  look'd  upon  the  stream, 
How  it  ran  on,  and  felt  as  in  a  dream  : 
But  dream  it  was  not ;  no  I — I  fiz'd  my  oyefl 
On  the  mid  stream  and  saw  the  spirits  rise ; 
I  saw  my  father  on  the  water  stand. 
And  hold  a  thin  pale  boy  in  either  hand ; 
And  there  they  glided  ghastly  on  the  top 
Of  the  salt  flood,  and  never  touch'd  a  drop: 
I  would  have  struck  Ihem,  but  they  knew  th'  in 

tent,  , 
And  smiled  upon  the  oar,  and  down  they  went 

**  Now,  from  that  day,  whenever  I  began 
To  dip  my  net,  there  stood  the  hard  old  man — 
He  and  those  boys :  I  bumbled  me  and  pray'd 
They  would  be  gone ; — tliey  heeded  not  but  stay'd  • 
Nor  could  I  turn,  nor  would  the  boat  go  by. 
But  gazing  on  tlie  spirits,  there  .was  I : 
They  bade  me  leap  to  death,  but  I  was  loth  to  die : 
And  every  day,  as  sure  as  day  arose. 
Would  these  three  spirits  meet  me  ere  the  close ; 
To  hear  and  mark  them  daily  was  my  doom, 
And  *  Come,*  they  said,  with  weak,  sad  voices 

*  come.' 

To  row  away  with  all  my  strength  I  tried. 
But  there  were  they,  hard  by  me  in  the  tide. 
The  three  unbodied'  forms  —  and  *Come,'   stiU 

•  come,*  they  cried. 

**  Fathers  should  pity — but  this  old  man  shook 
His  hoary  locks,  and  froze  me  by  a  look  : 
Thrice,  when  I  struck  them,  through  the  water 

came 
A  hollow  groan,  that  weaken'd  all  my  frame : 
*  Father  !*  said  I,  *  have  mercy :' — He  replied, 
I  know  not  what — the  angry  spirit  lied,- 
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Didst  tnou  not  draw  thy  knife  ?'  said  he  : — ?T  was 

true, 
But  1  had  pity  and  my  arm  withdrew  : 
He  cried  for  mercy  which  I  kindly  gave, 
But  he  has  no  compassion  in  his  grave. 

"  There  were  three  places,  where  they  ever  rose, — 
The  whole  long  river  has  not  such  as  those,— 
Places  accursed,  where,  if  a  man  remain. 
He  '11  see  the  tilings  which  strike  him  to  the  brain ; 
And  there  they  made  me  on  my  paddle  lean, 
And  look  at  them  for  hours ; — accursed  scene .' 
When  they  would  glide  to  that  smooth  eddy  .space. 
Then  bid  me  leap  and  join  them  in  the  place ; 
And  at  my  groans  each  little  villain  sprite 
Enjoy *d -my  pains  and  vanished  in  delight 
In  one  fierce  suramer^day,  when  my  poor  brain 
Was  burning  hot  and  cruel  was  my  pain, 
Then  came  this  father.fbe,  and  there  he  stood 
With  his  two  boys  again  upon  the  flood  ; 
There  was  more  mischief  in  their  eyes,  more  glee 
In  their  pale  faces  wh6n  they  glared  at  me  : 
Still  did  they  force  me  on  the  oar  to  rest. 
And  when  they  saw  me  fainting  and  oppressed, 
He,  with  his  band,  the  old  man,  scoop'd  the  flood. 
And  there  came  flame  about  him  mixM  with  blood ; 
He  bade  me  stoop  and  look  upon  the- place, 
Then  flung  the  hot-red  liquor  in  my  face ; 
Burning  it  blazed,  and  then  I  roar*d  for  pain, 
I  thought  the  demons  would  have  tumM  my  brain. 

**  Siill  there  they  stood,  and  forced  me  to  behold 
A  place  of  horrors — they  can  not  be  told — 
Where  the  flood  open'd,  there  I  heard  the  shriek 
Of  tortured  guilt — ^no  earthly  tongue  can  speak : 

•  All  days  alike !  for  ever  !*  did  they  say, 

*  And  unremitted  torments  every  day*—* 

Yes,  so  they  said  :** — But  here  he  ceaseo  and  gazed 
On  all  around,  aflTrighten'd  and  amazed ; 
And  still  be  tried  to  speak,  and  lookM  in  dread 
Of  fiightenM  females  gathering  round  his  bed ; 
Then  dropped  exhausted  and  appear'd  at  rest. 
Till  the  strong  foe  the  vital  powers  possessM ; 
Then  with  an  inward,  broken  voice  he  cried, 
"  Again  they  oome,*'  and  routter*d  as  he  died. 


LETTER  XXIII. 


paisoNS. 

PoRia  aatem  Tehemem  kc  multo  tmr'tnr  illM. 

Qoai  et  CsditiiM  rrarii  invenit  nut  Bhadnmtuitlrat, 

Nocte  dieqoc  suam  r^sUrc  in  voctnre  tettem. 

JUVENAU8st.l3,l.lfl7. 
Think  mf  former  slate  a  happf  dream. 
From  wliir4i  awaked,  the  truth  of  what  we  are 
Showf  ui  bat  this,— I  am  sworn  brother  now 
To  crim  Neceasitj,  and  he  and  I 
Will  keep  a  leacue  till  death. 

RickariFT. 


Tne  Mind  of  Man  accommodates  itself  to  all  Situ- 
ations ;  Prisons  otherwise  would  be  intolerable^ 
Debtors:  their  different  Kinds:'  three  partica- 
larly  described :  others  more  briefly — An  arrested 


Prisoner :  his  Accoomt  of  his  Feelingt  and  hb 
Situation— The  Alleviations  of  a  Prison— Pri- 
soners for  Crimes^ — Two  condemned :  a  vindio- 
tive  Female :  a  Highwayman — ^Tbe  Interval  b»> 
tween  Condemnation  and  Execution — His  Feel- 
ings as  the  Time  approaches — His  Dream. 


'T  IS  well — that  man  to  all  the  varying  states 
Of  good  and  ill  his  mind  acoommodates ; 
He  not  alone  progressive  grief  sustains. 
But  soon  submit^  to  unexperienced  pains : 
Change  after  change,  all  climes  his  body  bears ; 
His  mind  repeated  shocks  of  changing  cares: 
Faith  and  fair  virtue  arm  the  nobler  breast ; 
Hope  and  mere  want  of  feeling  aid  the  rest 

Or  who  could  bear  to  lose  the  balmy  air 
Of  summer*s  breath,  from  all  things  fresh  and  &ir, 
With  all  that  man  admires  or  loves  below ; 
All  earth  and  water,  wood  and  vale  bestow. 
Where  rosy  pleasures  smile,  whence  real  bleasingt 

flow ; 
With  sight  and  sound  of  every  kind  that  lives, 
And  crowning  all  with  joy  that  freedom  gives? 

Who  could  from  these,  in  some  unhappy  day, 
Bear  to  be  drawn  by  ruthless  arms  away. 
To  the  vile  nuisance  of  a  noisome  room. 
Where  only  insolence  and  misery  come  7 
(Save  that  the  curious  will  by  chance  appear. 
Or  some  in  pity  drop  a  fi^tlcss  tear ;) 
To  a  damp  prison,  where  the  very  sight 
Of  the  warm  sun  is  favour  and  not  right ; 
Where  all  we  hear  or  see  the  feelings  shocks  # 
The  oath  and  groan,  the  fetter  and  the  lock  7 

Who  could  bear  this  and  live  7 — Oh !  many  a  year 
All  this  is  borne,*  and  miseries  more  severe ; 
And  some  there  are,  familiar  with  the  scene. 
Who  live  in  mirth,  though  few  become  sarene. 

Far  as  I  might  the  inward  man  perceive. 
There  was  a  constant  effort — ^not  to  grieve ; 
Not  to  despair,  Cor  better  days  would  come. 
And  the  freed  debtor  smile  again  at  home : 
Subdued  his  habits,  he  may  peace  regain. 
And  bless  the  woes  that  were  not  sent  in  vain. 

Thus  might  we  class  the  debtors  here  confined, 
The  more  deceived,  the  more  deceitful  kind ; 
Here  are  the  guilty  race,  who  mean  to  live 
On  credit,  that  credulity  will  give ; 
Who  pinrchase,  conscious  they  can  nerer  pay ; 
Who  know  their  fate,  and  traffic  to  betray ; 
On  whom  no  pity,  fear,  remorse,  prevail. 
Their  aim  a  statute,  their  resource  a  jail :— 
These  as  the  public  spoilers  we  regard, 
No  dtm  sd  harsh,  no  creditor  so  hard. 

A  second  kind  are  (hey,  who  tiiily  strive 
To  keep  their  sinking  credit  long  alive ; 
Success,  nay  prudence,  they  may  want,  bat  yel 
They  would  he  advent;  and  deplore  a  debt ; 
All  means  they  use,  to  oil  expedients  mn. 
And  are  by  slow,  sad  steps,  st>last  undone : 
Justly,  perhaps,  you  blame  their  want  of  skill. 
But  mourn  their  feelings  and  absolve  tbear  wiD. 
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There  is  a  debtor,  who  his  trifiing  all 
Spreads  ia  a  shop;  it  would  not  till  a  stall : 
Tnere  at  one  window  his  temptation  lays,  < 

And  in  now  modes  disposes  and  displays : 
Above  the  door  you  shall  his  narae  behold, 
And  what  he  vends  in.  ample  letters  told, 
Ttic  words  TepotUory,  warehouse^  all 
He  uses  to  enlarge  concerns  so  small : 
He  to  his  goods  asstigns  some  bexuty*s  name, 
Tlica  in  her  reign,  and  hojKJs  tjiey  Ml  share  her 

fame; 
And  talks  of  credit,  commerce,  traffic,  trade. 
As  one  important  by  their  profit  made ; 
But  who  cdLti  paint  the  vacancy,  the  gloom. 
And  spare  dimensions  of  one  backward  room? 
Wherein  he  dines,  if  so  *t  is  fit  to  speak. 
Of  one  day*s  herring  and  the  morrow's  steak; 
An  anchorite  in  diet,  all  his  care 
Is  to  display  bis  stock  and  vend  hu  ware. 

Long  waiting  liopeless,  then  he  tries  to  meet 
A  kinder  foitune  in  a  disttant  street ; 
There  he  again  displays,  increasing  yet 
Corroding  sorrow  and  consuming  debt : 
Alas  !  he  wanta  the  requisites  to  rise — 
The  true  connexions,  the  availing  ties ; 
They  who  proceed  on  certainties  advance. 
These  are  not  times  when  men  prevail  by  cfatnoe : 
But  still  he  tries,  till,  after  years  of  pam. 
He  finds,  with  anguish,  he  has  tried  in  vain. 
Debtors  are  these  on  whom  \  is  hard  to  press, 
*T  is  base,  impolitic,  and  merciless. 

To  these. we  add  a  miscellaneous  kind. 
By  pleasure,  pride,  and  indolence  confined ; 
Those  whom  no  calls,  no  warnings  could  divert, 
I'he  unexperienced,  the  and  inexpert ; 
Tlie  builder,  idler,  schemer,  gamester,  aot,— 
The  follies  difilereni,  but  the  same  their  lot; 
Victims  of  horses,  lasses,  drinking,  dice. 
Of  every  passion,  humour,  whim,  and  vice. 

See !  that  sad  merchant,  who  but  yesterday 
Had  a  vast  household  in  command  and  pay ; 
He  now  entreats  permission  to  employ 
A  boy  he  needs,  and  then  entreats  the  boy. 

And  there  sits  one,  improvident  but  kind, 
Bound  for  a  friend,  whom  honour  could  not  bind ; 
Sighing,  bespeaks  to  any  who  appear, 
"'  A  treach'rom  friend — *t  was  that  which  sent  me 

here : 
I  was  too  kind, — I  thought  I  could  depend 
On  his  bare  word — he  was  ft  treachVous  friepd." 

A  female  too ! — it  is  to  her  a  home. 
She  came  before — and  she  again  will  come : 
Her  friends  have  pity ;  when  their  anger  drops. 
They  take  her  home ;— she  *s  tried  her  schools  and 

shops — 
Plan  alter  plan  ;— but  fortune  would  not  mend. 
She  to  herself  was  still  the  freach'rous  friend; 
And  wheresoc'er  began,  all  here  was  sure  to  end : 
And  there  she  sits  as  thoughtless  and  as  gay. 
As  if  she'd  means,  or  not  a  debt  to  pay — 
Or  knew  to-morrow  she  *d  he  call'd  away — 
Or  felt  a  shilling  and  could  dine  to-day. 

While  thus  observing,  I  bcfifan  to  trace 
The  sobet'd  features  of  a  well-known  face- 


Looks  once  &miliar,  manners  form'd  to  please, 

And  all  illumined  by  a  heart  at  ease  : 

But  fraud  and  fiattery  ever  claim'd  a  part 

(Still  unresisted)  of  that  easy  heart ; 

But  he  at  length  beholds  me — "  Ah  !  my  friend ! 

And  have  thy  pleasures  this  unlucky  end  ?" 

**  Too  sure,'*  he  said,  and  smiling  as  he  sigh'd ; 
**  I  went  astray,  though  prudence  secm'd  my  guide ; 
All  she  proposed  I  in  my  heart  approved, 
And  she  was  honoured,  but  tny  pleiosure  loved — 
Pleasure,  the  mistress  to  whose  arms  I  fled. 
From  wife-like  lectures  angry  prudence  read. 

•*  Why  speak  the  madness  of  a  life  like  mine, 
TTie  powers  of  beauty,  novelty,  and  wine  ? 
Why  paint  the  wanton  smile,  the  venal  vow, 
Or  friends  whose  worth  I  can  appreciate  now  T 

•♦  Oft  I  perceived  my  fkte,  and  then  would  say, 
I'll  think  to-morrow,  I  must  ttve  to-day ; 
So  am  I  here — I  own  the  laws  are  just — 
And  here,  wher^  thouglit  is  painful,  think  I  must : 
6ut  speech  is  pleasant,  this  discourse  with  thee 
Brinffs  to  my  mind  the  sweets  of  liberty, 
BreaKs  on  the  sameness  of  the  place,  and  gives 
The  doubtful  heart  conviction  that  it  lives. 

"Let  md  describe  my  anguish,  in  the  h«ur 
'hen  law  detain'd  me  and  I  felt  its  power. 


When 


**  When  in  that  shipwreck,  this  I  found  my  shore, 
And  join'd  the  wretched,  who  were  wreck'd  before ; 
When  I  perceived  each  feature  in  the  face, 
Pinch'd  through  neglect  or  turbid  by  disgrace ; 
When  in  these  wasSng  forms  affliction  stood 
In  my  afflicted  view,  it  chill'd  my  blood, — 
And  forth  I  rush'd,  a  quick  retreat  to  make. 
Till  a  loud  laugh  proclaim'd  the  dire  mistake : 
But  when  the  groan  had  settled  to  a  sigh. 
When  gloom  became  familiar  to  the  eye. 
When  I  perceive  how  others  seem  to  rest. 
With  every  evil  raqkling  in  my  breast, — 
Led  by  example,  I  put  6n  the  man. 
Sing  oft*  my  sighs,  and  trifle  as  I  can. 

Homer !  nay  Pope !  (for  never  will  I  seek 
Applause  for  learning — nought  have  I  with  Greek) 
Give  us  the  secrets  pf  his  pagan  hell, 
-Where  ghost  with  ghost  in  sud  communioA  dwell ; 
Where  shade  meets  shade,  and  round  the  gloomy 

meads^ 
They  glide  and  speak  of  old  heroic  deeds, — 
What  fields  they  conquer'd,  and  what  foes  they  slew 
And  sent  to  join  the  melancholy  crew. 

**  When  a  new  spirit  in  that  world  was  found, 
A  thousand  shadowy  forms  came  flitting  round ; 
Those  who  ha^d  known  him,  fond  inqiiiries  made,— 
*  Of  all  ^e  left,  inform  us,  gentle  shade. 
Now  as  we  lead  thee  in  our  realms  to  dwell. 
Our  twilight  groves,  and  meads  of  asphodel.* 

**  What  paints  the  poet,  is  our  station  here. 
Where  we  like  ghosts  and  flitting  shades  appear 
This  is  the  hell  he  sings,  and  here  me  meet, 
And  former  dtids  to  new-made  friends  repeat : 
Heroic  deeds,  which  here  obtain  us  fume. 
And  arc,  in  fact  the  causes  why  we  came: 
Yes  I  this  dim  region  is  old  Homer's  hell. 
Abate  but  groves  and  meads  of  asphodel 
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**  Here,  when  a  stranger  from  your  world  we  spy, 
We  gather  round  him  and  for  news  apply ; 
He  hears  unheeding,  nor  can  speech  endure, 
But  shivering  gazes  on  the  vast  obscure ; 
We  smiling  pit^,  and  by  kindness  show 
We  felt  his  feehngs  and  his  terrors  know ; 
Then  speak  of  comfort — time  will  give  him  si^ht. 
Where  now  *t  is  dark ;  where  now  *t  is  wo — delight 

**  *  Have  hope,*  we  say,  *  and  soon  the  [dace  to  thee 
Shall  not  a  prison  but  a  castle  be ; 
When  to  the  wretch  whom  care  and  guilt  confound, 
The  world  *8  a  prison  with  a  wider  bound ; 
Gro  where  he  may,  he  feels  himself  confined, 
And  wears  the  fejtters  of  an  abject  mind.* 

**  But  now  adieu !  those  |riant  keys  appear. 
Thou  art  not  worthy  to  be  inmate  here : 
Go  to  thy  world,  and  to  the  young  declare 
What  we,  our  spirit&and  employments,  are ; 
Tell  them  how  we  the  ills  of  )i&  endure, 
Our  empire  stable,  and  our  state  secure ; 
Our  dress,  our  diet,  for  their  use  describe. 
And  bid  them  haste  to  join  the  gen*rous  tribe : 
Go  to  thy  world,  and  leave  us  here  to  dwell. 
Who  to  its  joys  and  comforts  bid  Jewell." 

Farewell  to  these ;  but  other  scenes  I  view,. 
And  other  griefs,  and  guilt  of  deeper  hue; 
Where  conscience  gives  to  outward  ills  her  pain, 
Gloom  to  the  night,  and  pressure  to  the  chain : 
Here  separate  cells  awhile  in  misery  keep 
Two  doom*d  to  sufier :  there  they  strive  for  sleep; 
By  day  indulged,  in  larger  space  they  range. 
Their  bondage   certain,   but   their   bounds  have 
change. 

One  was  a  fbmale,  who  had  grievous  ill 
Wrought  in  revenge,  and  she  enjoy *d  it  still : 
With  death  before  her,  and  her  fate  in  view, 
Unsated  vengeance  in  her  bosom  grew : 
Sullen  she  was  and  threat*ning ;  in  her  eye 
Glared  the  stem  triumph  that  she  dared  to  die : 
But  first  a  being  in  the  world  must  leave — 
*T  was  once  reproach ;  *t  was  now  a  short  reprieve. 

She  was  a  pauper  bound,  who  early  gave 
Her  mind  to  vice,  and  doubly  was  a  slave ; 
Upbraided,  beaten,  held  by  rough  control. 
Revenge  sustained,  inspired,  and  fillM  her  soul : 
She  fired  a  full-stored  bam,  confessed  the  fact. 
And  laughM  at  law  and  justified  the  act : 
Our  gentle  vicar  tried  his  powers  in  vain. 
She  answered  not,  or  answerM  with  disdain ; 
Til*  approaching  fate  she  heard  without  a  sigh, 
And  neither  cared  to  live  nor  fear*d  to  die.. 

Not  so  he  felt,  who  with  her  was  to  pay 
The  forfeit,  life — with  dread  he  view'd  the  day. 
And  that  short  space  which  yet  for  him  remainM, 
Till  with  his  limbs  his  faculties  were  chainM : 
He  paced  his  narrow  bounds  some  ease  to  find. 
But  found  it  not, — no  comfort  reachM  his  mind  : 
F.ach  sense  was  palsied ;  when  he  tasted  food. 
Ho  sighM  and  said,  ** Enough — 'tis  very  good." 
Since  his  dread  sentence,  nothing  seemM  to  be 
As  once  it  was — he  seeing  could  not  see. 
Nor  hearing,  hear  aright ; — when  first  I  came 
Within  his  view,  I  fancied  there  was  shame, 


I  judged  resentment ;  I  mistook  the  air, — 
These  fhinter  passions  live  nut  with  despair ; 
Or  but  exist  and  die : — Hope,  fear,  and  love, 
Joy,  doubt,  and  hate,  may  other  spirits  move, 
But  touch  not  his,  who  eVery  waking  hour 
Has  one  fix*d  dread,  and  always  feels  its  power. 

^  But  will  not  piercy  ?*' — No !  she  cannot  plead 
For  such  an  outrage ; — 't  was  a  cmel  deed ; 
He  stoppM  a  timid  traveller ; — to  his  breast. 
With  oaths  and  curses,  was  the  danger  pressed : — 
No !  he  must  suffer ;  pity  we  may  find 
For  one  man's  pangs,  butmust  hot  rob  mankmd 

Still  I  behold  him,  every  thought  employ'd 
On  one  dire  view  .'—all  otliers  arc  destroyed ; 
This  makes  his  features  ghastly,  gives  the  tone 
Of  his  few  words  resemblance  to  a  groan : 
He  takes  his  tasteless  food,  and  when  *t  is  done. 
Counts  up  his  meals,  now  lessen'd  by  that  one ; 
For  expectation  is  on  time  intent, 
Whether  he  brings  us  joy  or  punishment 

Yes !  e'en  in  sleep  the  impressions  all  remain. 
He  hears  the  sentence  and  he  feeb  the  chain ; 
He  sees  the  judge  and  jury,  when  he  shakes. 
And  loudly  cries,  ^  Not  guilty,**  and  awakes : 
Then  chilling  tremblings  o'er  his  body  creep. 
Till  worn-out  nature  is  compellM  to  sieqi. 

Now  comes  the  dream  again ;  it  shows  each  scene, 
With  each  small  circumstance  that  comes  between — 
The  call  to  suffering  and  the  very  deed — 
There  crowds  go  with  him,  follow,  and  precede ; 
Some  heartless  shout,  some  pity,  all  condemn, 
While  he  in  fancied  envy  looks  at  them ; 
He  seems  the  place  for  that  sad  act  to  see. 
And  dreams  the  very  thirst  which  then  will  be : 
A  priest  attends — it  seems,  the  one  he  knew 
In  his  best  days,  beneatli  whose  care  he  grew. 

At  this  his  terrors  .take  a  sudden  flight, 
He  sees  his  native  village  with  delight ; 
The  house,  the  chamber,  where  he  once  array'd 
His  youthful  person  ;^  where  he  knelt  and  pray'd : 
Then  too  the  comforts  he  enjoy'd  at  home. 
The  days  of  joy ;  the  joys  themselves  are  come  ;-* 
The  hours  of  innocence;— the  timid  look 
Of  his  loved  maid,  when  first  her  hand  he  took 
And  told  his  hope ;  her  trembling  joy  appears, 
Her  forced  reserve,  and  his  retreating  fears. 

All  now  is  present ; — 't  is  a  moment's  gleam 
Of  former  sunshine — »tay,  delightful  dream  I 
Let  him  within  his  pleasant  garden  walk, 
Give  him  her  arm,  of  blessings  let  them  talk. 

Yes !  all  are  with  him  now,  and  all  the  while 
Life's  early  prospects  and  his  Fanny's  smile : 
Then  come  his  sister  and  his  village-friend. 
And  he  will  now  the  sweetest  moments  spend 
Life  has  to  yield  ;-«-No  I  never  will  he  find 
Again  on  earth  sueh  pleasure  in  his  mind : 
He  goes    through   shrubby  walks  these  friends 

among. 
Love  in  tlieir  looks  and  honour  on  the  tongue : 
Nay,  there  *h  a  charm  beyond  what  nature  shows. 
The  bloom  is  sofler  and  more  sweetly  glows  ;- 
Pierced  by  no  crime,  and  urged  by  no  deshre 
For  more  than  true  and  honest  hearts  require 
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Thtej  feel  the  calm  delight,  and  thus  proceed 
Throag^h  the  green  lane--then  linger  in  the  mead — 
Stray  o*er  the  henth  in  all  its  purple  bloom, — 
And  pluck  the  blossom  where  the  wild  bees  hum ; 
Then  through  tlie  broomy  bound  with  ease  they 

pass. 
And  press  the  sandy  sheep-walk's  slender  grass, 
Where  dwarfish   nowcrs   among   tl)e  gorse    are 

spread, 
And  the  lamb  browses  by  the  linnet's  bed ; 
Then  'cross  the  bounding  brook  tlicy  make  their 

way 
O'er  its  rough  bridge — and  there  behold  the  bay  I — 
The  ocean  smiling  to  the  fenid  sun-*- 
The  waves  that  faintly  fall  and  slowly  run — 
The  ships  at  distance  and  the  boats  at  hand ; 
And  now  they  walk  u^wn  the  sea-side  sand. 
Counting  tlie  number  and  what  kmd  they  be. 
Ships  sotUy  sinking  in  the  sleepy  sea  : 
New  arm  in  arm,  now  parted,  they  behold 
The  glitt'ring  waters  on  the  shingles  roll'd : 
The  timid  girls,  half  dreading  their  design. 
Dip  the  small  foot  in  the  retarded  brine. 
And  search  for  crimson  weeds,  which  spreading 

flow, 
Or  lie  like  pictnres  on  the  sand  below ; 
With  all  those  bright  red  pcbbkjs  that  the  sun 
Through  the  small  waves  so  softly  shines  upon ; 
And  those  live  lucid  jellies  which  the  eye 
Delights  to  trace  as  they  swim  glitt'ring  by : 
Pearl-shells  and  rubied  star.fish  they  admire, 
And  will  arrange  above  the  parlour-fire, — 
Tokens  of  bliss  !— **  Oh  I  horrible  I  a  wave 
Roars  as  it  rises — save  me,  Edvt^ard  !  save  ."* 
She  cries  : — Alas !  the  watchman  on  his  way 
Calls  and  lets  in—truth,  terrdr,  and  the  day  ! 


Schools  of  every  Kind  to  be  found  in  the  Borough — 
The  School" for  Infants— The  School  Prepara- 
tory ;  the  Sagacity  of  tlic  Mistress  in  foreseeing 
Character — Day-Schools  of  the  lower  Kind — A 
Master  with  Talents  adapted  to  such  Pupils :  one 
of  superior  Qualifications — Boarding-^hook : 
that  for  young  Ladies:  one  going  first  to  the 
Governess,  one  finally  returning  Home— School 
for  Youtli :  Master  and  Teacher ;  various  Dis- 
positions and  Capacities— The  Miser-Boy — The 
Boy.Bully  —  Sons  of  Farmers :  how  amused — 
What  Study  will  effect,  examined  —  A  College 
Life  :  one  sent  from  bis  College  to  a  Benefice ; 
one  retained  there  in  Dignity — The  Advantages 
in  cither  Case  not  oonsit&rable — Where  then  the 
Good  of  a  Literary  Life  7 — ^Answered — Conclo- 
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SCHOOLa 

Td  qooqae  oe  metotc,  qaarovit  tchola  verb«re  multo 
iDcrepet  et  trucoleota  woex  ireret  ora  roaffiiter ;  "" 

Dereoerea  afiinKNUmor  arrait:  at  tibi  comta 
IstMpidoa.  Dec  ta  eismor  plat »que  aooaniea. 
19«e  autuUoiaaffitet  fbnnido  aab  horia. 
Quod  aceptniin  vibrat  ferul*.  quod  muita  aopellex 
Yirgaa.  Qood  mofic  acaiicam  prstexit  alata, 
Qaod  fervent  trepidn  lubaeiiia  Teatra  tumujiu. 
pMapa  lod,  et  vaai  fufiatur  icena  timnris. 

AUSONIUS  in  Protrtptie4  ai  A'fpetm. 

Be  it  a  weakoeaa,  it  deaerret  «md«  praise, — 
We  love  the  play  -niaoe  of  our  early  d»r« ; 
The  aeene  » l(Hieh»Dff.  and  the  heart  k  stone 
That  feela  not  at  that  mfht— and  f^la  at  none. 
The  wall  on  which  we  tried  our  itravinc  skiU ; 
.  The  very  name  we  carved  Mbtiatint  sliii ; 
The  beoch  on  whieh  wo  nt  while  deep  employ'd. 
Thosffb  oMOfled,  hack'd,  and  h9W*d,  yet  not  deitro7*d. 

The  littls  ^gm  oobaUoo'd,  glowiaf  hot, 
Playiof  oor  ffamea.  and  on  the  very  apol; 
As  happy  as  we  once  to  kneel  and  draw 
The  ehalky  ring  and  knuckle  down  at  taw. 
Thia  fbod  attaehmaot  to  the  well-known  plaos. 
When  ftiat  ws  started  into  life's  loot  race, 
HaJntains  its  hold  with  soeh  onfailinf  sway. 
We  tisel  it  e*ao  in  ace  tod  at  oor  latest  day. 

COWPER. 
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To  every  class  we  have  a  school  assign'd. 
Rules  for  all  ranks  and  food  for  every  mind : 
Yet  one  there  is,  that  small  regard  to  rule 
Or  stndy  pays,  and  still  is  de^m'd  a  school ; 
That,  where  a  deaf,  poor,  patient  widow  sits, 
And  awes  some  thirty  infants  as  she  knits ; 
Infants  of  humble,  busy  wives,  who  pay 
Some  trifling  price  for  freedom  through  the  day. 
At  this  good  matron's  hut  the  children  meet, 
Who  thus  becomes  tlie  mother  of  the  street : 
Her  room  is  small,  they  caimot  widely  stray, — 
Her  threshold  high,  tliey  cannot  nm  away : 
Though  deaf,  ^he  sees  the  rebel-heroes  shout, — 
Though  lame,  her  white  rod  nimbly  walks  about ; 
With  band  of  yam  she  keeps  offenders  in, 
And  to  her  gown  the  sturdiest  rogue  can  pin : 
Aided  by  these,  and  spells,  and  tell-tale  birds. 
Her  ^wer  tliey  dread  and  reverence  her  words. 

To  learning's  second  seats  we  now  proceed. 
Where  humming  students  gilded  primers  read ; 
Or  books  with  letters  large  and  pictures  gay, 
To  make  their  reading  but  a  kind  of  play — 
**  Reading  made  Easy,"  so  the  titles  tell ; 
But  they  who  read  must  first  begin  to  spell :    , 
There  may  be  profit  in  these  arts,  but  still 
Learning  is  labour,  call  it  what  you  will ; 
Upon  the  youthful  mind  a  heavy  load. 
Nor  must  we  hope  to  find  the  royal  road. 
Some  will  their  easy  steps  to  science  show. 
And  some  to  heav'n  itself  their  by-way  know; 
Ah!  trust  them  not, — who  fame  or  bliss  would  share, 
Must  learn  by  labour,  and  must  live  by  care. 

Another  matron,  of  superior  kind. 
For  higfber  schools  prepares  the  rising  mind ; 
Preparatory  she  her  learning  calls. 
The  step  first  made  to  coUeges  and  halls. 

She  early  sees  to  what  the  mind  will  grow, 
Nor  abler  ]ndge  of  infant-powers  I  know ; 
She  sees  what  soon  the  lively  will  impede, 
And  how  the  steadier  will  in  turn  succeed , 
Observes  the  dawn  of  wisdom,  fency,  taste. 
And  knowb  what  parts  will  wear  and  what  wih 

waster 
She  marks  the  mind  too  lively,  and  at  once 
Sees  the  gay  coxcomb  and  the  rattling  done*.* 
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Lon^  has  the  lired,  and  much  she  loves  to  trace 
Her  former  pupils,  now  a  lordly  race ; 
Whom  when  she  sees  rich  rohes  and  furs  bedeck, 
She  marks  the  pride  which  once  she  strove  to  check : 
A  burgess  comes,  and  she  remembers  well 
How  hard  her  task  to  make  his  worship  spell ; 
( -old,  selfish,  dull,  inanimate,  unkind, 
*r  was  but  bj  anger  he  diylayM  a  mind : 
Now  civil,  smiling,  complaisant,  and -gay. 
The  world  has  worn  th^  unsocial  crust  away ; 
1'hat  sullen  spirit  now  a  softness  wears. 
And,  save  by  fits,  e*en  dullness  disappears : 
But  still  the  matron  can  the  man  behold, 
Doll,  selfish,  hard,  inanimate,  and  cold. 
A  merchant  passes,— *^probity  and  truth, 
Pj^udence  and  patience,  mark*d   thee  fi-om  thy 

youth." 
Thus  she  observes,  but  oil  retains  her  fears 
For  him,  who  now  with  name  unstainM  appears  ; 
Nor  hope  relinquishes,  for  one  who  yet 
Is  lost  in  error  and  involved  in  debt : 
For  latent  evil  in  that  heart  she  found, 
More  open  here,  but  here  the  core  was  sound. 

Various  our  day-schools :  here  behold  we  one 
Empty  and  still : — the  morning  duties  done, 
Soird,  tatter*d,  worn,  and  thrown  in  varioiks  heaps. 
Appear  their  books,  and  there  confusion  sleeps ; 
The  workmen  all  are  from  the  Babel  fled. 
And  lost  their  tools,  till  the  return  they  dread  | 
Meantime  the  master,  with  his  wig  awry. 
Prepares  his  books  for  business  by-and-by : 
Now  all  th*  insignia  of  the  monarch  laid 
Beside  him  rest,  and  none  stand  by  afraid'; 
He,  while  his  troop  light-hearted  leap  and  play. 
Is  all  intent  on  duties  of  the  dav ; 
No  more  the  tyrant  stern  or  judge  severe. 
He  feels  the  father's  and  the  ousband's  fear. 

Ah !  little  think  the  timid  trembling  crowd. 
That  one  so  wise,  so  powerful,  and  so  proud. 
Should  fbel  himself,  and  dread  the  humble  ills 
Of  rent-day  charges  and  of  coalman's  bills ; 
That  while  they  tfjaercj  fi'ora*  their  judge  implore. 
He  fears  himself^  knocking  at  the  door ; 
And  feels  the  burthen  as  his  neighbour  states 
His  humble  portion  to  the  parish-rates. 

They  sit  th*  allotted  hours,  then  eager  ran, 
Rushing  to  pleasure  when  the  duty's  done ; 
His  hour  of  leisure  is  of  different  kind. 
Then  cares  domestic  rush  upon  his  mind. 
And  half  the  ease  and  comfort  he  enjoys, 
Is  when  surrounded  by  slates,  books,  and  boys. 

Poor  Reuben  Dixon  has  the  noisiest  school 
Of  ragged  Uds,  who  ever  bow'd  to  rule ; 
Low  in  his  price— the  men  who  heave  our  coals. 
And  clean  our  causeways,  send  him  boys  in  shoals : 
To  see  poor  Reuben,  with  his  67  beside, — 
Their  haUlcheck'd  rudeness  and  bis  half-scomM 

pride, — 
Their  room,  the  sty  in  which  th'  assembly  meet. 
In  the  close  lane  behind  the  Northgate-street ; 
T*  observe  his  vain  attempts  to  keep  the  peace. 
Till  tolls  the  bell,  and  strife  and  troubles  cease, — 
VaWa  for  our  praise ;  his  labour  praise  deserves, 
^lut  not  our  pity ;  Reuben  has  no  nerves : 


'Mid  noise  and  dirt,  and  stench,  and  play,  and  prate, 
He  calmly  cuts  the  pen  or  views  the  slate. 

But  Leonard ! — yes,  for  Leonard's  fate  I  grieve. 
Who  loathes  the  station  which  he  dares  not  leave  ; 
He  cannot  dig,  he  will  not  beg  his  bread. 
All  his  dependence  rests  upon  his  head ; 
And  deeply  skill'd  in  sciences  and  arts. 
On  vulgar  lads  he  wastes  superior  parts. 

Alas  !  what  grief  that  feeling  mind  sustains. 
In  guiding  hands  and  stirring  torpid  brains ; 
He  whose  proud  mind  firom  pole  to  pole  will  move, 
And  view  the  wonders  of  the  worlds  above ; 
Who  thinks  and  reasons  strongly : — hard  his  fiite. 
Confined  for  ever  to  the  pen  and  slate : 
True,  he  submits ;  and  when  the  long  dull  day 
Has  slowly  pass'd,  in  weary  tasks,  away, 
To  other  worlds  with  cheerful  view  he  looks, 
And  p&rts  the  night  between  repose  and  books. 

Amid  his  labours,  be  has  sometimes  tried 
To  turn  a  little  from  his  cares  aside ; 
Pope,  MiUon,  Dryden,  with  delight  has  ieized. 
Ilia  soul  engaged  and  of  his  trouble  eased : 
When,  with  a  heavy  eye  and  ill^one  sum. 
No  part  conceived,  a  stupid  boy  will  come. 
Then  Leonard  first  subdues  the  rising  frown. 
And  bids  the  blockhead  lay  his  blun&rs  down ; 
O'er  which  disgusted  he  will  turn  his  eye. 
To  his  sad  duty  his  sound  mind  apply, 
And,  vex'd  in  spirit,  throw  his  pleasures  by. 

Turn  we  to  schools  which  more  than  these  aflfbrd— 
The  sound  instruction  and  the  wholesome  board ; 
And  first  our  school  for  ladies : — pity  calls 
For  one  soft  sigh,  when  we  behold  tliese  walla. 
Placed  near  the  town,  and  where,  firom  window  high 
The  fair,  confined,  may  our  fi-ee  crowds  espy, 
With  many  a  stranger  gazing  up  and  down. 
And  all  the  epvied  tumult  of  the  town  ; 
May,  in  the  smiling  summer-eve,  when  they 
Are'  sent  to  sleep  the  pleasant  hours  away. 
Behold  the  poor  (whom  they  conceive  the  bless'd) 
Employ'd  for  hours,  and  gneved  they  cannot  rest 

Here  the  fond  girl,  whose  days  are  sad  and  few 
Since  dear  mamma  pronounced  the  last  adieu, 
Ijooks  to  the  road,  and  fondly  thinks  she  hears 
The  carriage-wheels,  and  struggles  with  her  tears: 
All  yet  is  new,  the  misses  great  and  small. 
Madam  herself,  and  tdachers,  odious  all ; 
From  laughter,  pity,  nay  command,  she  turns. 
But  melts  in  softness,  or  with  anger  burns ; 
Nauseates  her  food,  and  wonders  who  can  sleep 
On  such  mean  beds,  where  she  can  only  weep : 
She  scorns  condolonoe— But  to  all  she  hates 
Slowly  at  length  her  ound  accommodates ; 
Then  looks  on  bondage  with  the  same  concern 
As  others  felt,  and  finds  that  she  must  learn 
As  others  learn'd — the  common  lot  to  share. 
To  search  for  comfort  and  snbmit  to  care. 

There  are,  't  is  said,  who  on.  these  seats  attend, 
And  to  these  ductile  minds  destruction  vend ; 
Wretches  (to  virtue,  peace,  and  nature,  foes) 
To  these  soft  minds,  their  wicked  trash  expose ; 
Seize  on  the  soul,  ere  passions  take  the  sway. 
And  lead  the  heart,  ere  yet  it  feels,  astray  ' 
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Smn^Tjjlerfi  obscene ! — and  con  there  be  who  take 
Iniernal  pains,  the  sleeping  vice  to  wake  7 
Can  there  be  those,  by  whom  the  tlioughl  defiled 
•  Enters  tlie  spotless  boRom  of  a  child  ? 
Bt  whom  the  ill  is  to  the  heart  conveyed, 
Who  lend  the  foe,  not  yet  in  arms,  their  aid. 
And  sap  the  ctty-walU  before  the  sieg^c  be  laid  7 

Oh  !  rather  skulking  in  the  by-ways  sfcal, 
And  rob  tiic  poorest  travj  Ihr  of  liis  moal ; 
Burst  Ihroii^li  the  huniblesl  lrr»dir'!«  boJtod  d«>or; 
Bear  from  the  widow's  liut^er  winter-store  ! 
With  stolen  steed,  on  highways  take  your  Htand, 
Your  lips  with   curves  amrd,   with   death   your 

hand ; — 
Take  all  but  life — the  virtuous  more  would  say, 
Take  Tue  iUelf,  dear  as  it  is,  away. 
Rather  than  guilty  thus  the  guileless  soul  betray. 

Years  pass  away — let  us  suppose  them  past, 
Th*  accomplished  nymph  for  freedom  looks  at  last; 
All  hardships  over,  which  a  school  contains, 
The  spirit*8  bondagfe  and  the  body's  pains; 
Where  teachers  make  the  heartless,  trembling  set 
Of  pupils  suffer  for  their  own  regret; 
Where  winter's  cold,  attacked  by  one  poor  fire, 
Chills  tlitf  fail  child,  cn^nmanded  to  retire  ; 
She  felt  it  koenly  in  the  rooming  air. 
Keenly  she  felt  it  at  the  evening  prayer. 
More  pleasant  summer ;  but  then  walka.were  made, 
Not  a  sweet  ramble,  but  a  slow  parade ; 
They  moved  by  pairs  beside  the  hawthorn-hedge, 
Only  to  set  their  feeling*  on  an  edge ; 
And  now  at  eve,  when  alt  their  spirits  rise. 
Are  sent  to  rest,  and  all  their  fdeasure  dies ;    ^ 
Where  yet  they  all  the  town  alert  can  ^ee, 
^^d  distant  plough-boys  pacing  o*er  the  lea. 

These  and  the  tasks  auccessive  masters  brought^- 
The  French  they  conn'd,  the  curious  works  they 

wrought ; 
The  hours  they  made  their  taper  fingers  strike, 
Note  after  note,  all  dull  to  them  alike  ; 
Their  drawings,  dancings  on  appointed  days. 
Playing  with  globes,  and  getting  parts  fit  plays ; 
The  tender  friendships  made  *twixt  heart  and  heart, 
When  the  dear  frienda  had  nothing  to  impart  :~- 

AO  !  all !  are  over; — ^now  th'  accomplished  maid 
Longs  for  the  world,  of  nothing  there  afraid : 
Dreams  of  delight  invade  her  gentle  breast. 
And  fiincied  lovers  rob  the  heart  of  rest ; 
At  the  paternal  door  a  carriage  stands, 
Love  knits  their  hearts  and  Hymen  joins  their 
bands. 

Ah  ! — world  miknown !  bow  charmmg  is  thy 
view, 
Thy  pleasures  many,  and  each  pleasure  new : 
Ah  ! — world  experienced  !  what  of  tliee  is  told  7 
How  few  thy  pleasures,  and  those  few  how  cold ! 

Within  a  silent  street,  and  far  apart 
From  noise  of  business,  horn  a  quay  or  mart. 
Stands  an  old  spacious  building,  and  the  din 
Yon  hear  withoot,  explains  tl^  work  within ; 
Unlike  the  whispering  of  the  nymphs,  this  noise 
Loudly  prodaims  a  **  boarding-school  for  boys  i" 


I  The  master  heeds  it  not,  for  tliirty  years 
!  Have  rcnder*d  all  familiar  to  his  ears ; 
He  sits  in  comfort,  'mid  the  various  sound 
!Of  mingled  tones  for  ever  flowing  round; 
{ Day  after  day  he  to  his  task  attends, — 
I  Unvaiied  toil,  and  care  that  never  ends : 
Boys  in  tlieir  works  proceed ;  while  his  employ 
Admits  no  change,  or  changes  but  the  lioy  : 
I  Yet  time  has  made  it  easy ; — he  beside 
•  Has  power  supreme,  and  power  is  sweet  to  pride : 
I  But  grant  him  pleasure  ; — what  can  teachers  fee^ 
Dependent  helpers  always  at  the  wheel  ? 
I  Their  ix)wcr  despised,  their  compensation  amall, 
(Their  labour  dull,  their  life  laborious  all; 
I  Set  aftc  r  set  the  lower  lads  to  make 
'  Fit  for  the  class  which  tl»eir  superiors  take ; 
The  road  of  learning  for  a  time  to  track 
In  rougiiest  state,  and  then  again  go  back : 
Just  the  same  way  on  other  troops  to  wait, — 
Attendants  fix'd  at  learning's  lower  gate. 

j     The  4ay-tasKs  now  are  over, — to  their  groimd 
BuHh  the  gay  crowd  with  joy-compelling  sound; 
Glad  to  illude  the  burthens  of  the  day. 
The  eager  parties  hurry  to  their  play  : 
Then  in  these  hours  of  liberty  we  find 
The  native  bias  of  the  opening  mind  ; 
They  yet  possess  not  skill  the  mask  to  place, 
And  hide  the  passions  glowing  in  the  face ; 
Yet  some  are  found — the  dose,  the  sly,  the  me^n. 
Who  know  already  all  must  not  be  seen. 

Lo !  obe  who  walks  apart,  although  so  young. 
He  lays  restraint  upon  his  eye  and  tongue ; 
Nor  will  he  into  scrapes  or  danger  get, 
And  half  the  school  are  in  the  stripling's  debt : 
Suspicious,  timid,  he  is  much  afraid 
Of  trick  and  plot : — he  dreads  to  be  betrav'd : 
He  shuns  all  friendship,  for  he  finds  they  lend. 
When  lads  begin  to  call  each  other  friend  : 
Yet  self  with  self  has  war;  the  tempting  sight 
Of  fruit  on  sale  provokes  his  appetite  ; 
See !  how  he  walks  the  sweet  seduction  b>  ; 
That  he  is  tempted,  costs  him  first  a  sigh,— 
'T  is  dangerous  to  indulge,  H  is  grievous  to  deny ! 
This  he  will  choose,  and  whispering  asks  the  pnco, 
The  purchase  dreadful,  but  the  portion  nice ; 
Within  the  pocket  he  explores  the  pence : 
Without,  temptation  strikes  on  either  sense. 
The  sight,  the  smell ; — but  then  he  thinks  a^aiu 
Of  money  gone  !  while  fruit  nor  taste  remam. 
Meantime  mete  comes  an  eager  thoughtless  boy, 
Who  gives  the  price  and  only  feels  the  joy  - 
Example  dire !  the  youthful  miser  stops. 
And  slowly  back  the  treasured  coinage  drops  : 
Heroic  deed  !  for  should  he  now  comply, 
Can  he  to-morrow's  appetite  deny  7 
Beside,  these  spendthrifts  who  so  friendly  hve, 
Cloy'd  with  their  purchase,  will  a  portion  give  :— 
Here  ends  debate,  he  buttons  up  his  store. 
And  feels  the  comfort  that  it  bums  no  more. 

Unlike  to  him  the  tyrant-boy,  whose  swav 
All  hearts  acknowledge ;  him  the  crowds  obey 
At  his  command  they  break  through  every  rule , 
Whoever  governs,  he  controls  the  school : 
'T  is  not  Uie  distant  emperor  moves  their  fear. 
But  the  proud  viceroy  who  is  ever  near. 
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Verres  could  do  that  mischit^f  in  a  day, 
For  which  not  Rome,  in  all  its  power,  could  pay ; 
And  these  boy-tyrants  will  their  riaves  distress. 
And  do  the  wrongs  no  master  can  redress : 
'i*he  mind  they  load  with  fear  :  it  feels  disdain     " 
For  its  own  baseness ;  yet  it  tries  in  Tain 
To  shake  th*  admitted  power ', — ^the  coward  comes 

again : 
*T  is  more  than  present  pain  these  tyrants  give^ 
Long  as  we  *ve  life  some  strong  impressions  live ; 
And  these  young  ruffians  in  the  soul  will  sow 
Seeds  of  all  vices  that  on  weakn^s  grow. 

Hark !  at  his  word  the  trembling  younglings  flee, 
Where  he  is  walking  none  must  walk  but  he  ; 
See !  from  the  winter-fire  the  weak  retreat, 
His  the  warm  corner,  his  the  favourite  seat, 
Save  when  he  yields  it  to  some  slave  to  keep 
Awhile,  then  back,  at  his  return,  to  creep : 
At  his  command  his  poor  dependents  fly, 
And  humbly  bribe  him  as  a  proud  ally  ; 
FlatterM  by  all,  the  notice  he  bestows, 
Is  gross  abuse,  and  bantering  and  blows ; 
Yet  he  *s  a  dunoe,  and,  spite  of  all  his  &me 
Without  the  desk,  within  he  feels  his  shame  : 
For  there  the  weaker  boy,  who  felt  his  scorn. 
For  him  corrects  the  blunders  of  the  morn ; 
And  he  is  taught,  unpleasant  truth !  to  find 
The  trembling  body  has  the  prouder  mind. 

Hark !  to  that  shout,  that  burst  of  empty  noise, 
From  a  rude  set  of  blufi^  obstreperous  boys ; 
They  who,  like  colts  let  loose,  with  vigour  bound. 
And  thoughtless  spirit,  o*er  the  beaten  ground ; ' 
Fearless  mey  leap,  and  every  youngster  feeb 
His  Alma  active  in  his  hands  and  heels. 

These  are  the  sons  of  farmers,  and  they  come 
With  partial  fondness  for  the  joys  of  home  ; 
Their  minds  are  coursing  in  their  fathers*  fields, 
And  e'en  the  dream  a  lively  pleasure  yields ; 
They,  much  enduring,  sit  th*  allotted  hours, ' 
And  o*er  a  grammar  waste  their  sprightly  powers, 
They  dance ;  but  them  can  measured  steps  delight, 
Whom  horse  and  hoiuids  to  daring  deeds  excite  7 
Nor  could  they  bear  to  wait  from  meal  to  meal, 
J>id  they  not  slyly  to  the  chamber  steal. 
And  there  the  produce  of  the  basket  seize. 
The  mother's  gifl!  still  studious  of  their  ease. 
Poor  Alma,  thus  oppressed,  forbears  to  rise, 
But  rests  or  revels  in  the  arms  and  thighs.* 

^  But  is  it  sure  that  study  will  repay 
The  more  attentive  and  forbearing  ?" — Nay ! 
The  farm,  the  ship,  the  humble  shop  have  each 
Gains  which  severest  studies  seldom  reach. 

At  college  place  a  youth,  who  means  to  raise 
His  state  by  merit  and  his  name  by  praise ; 
Still  much  he  hazirds ;  there  is  serious  strife 
In  tfic  contentions  of  a  scholar's  life : 
Not  all  the  mind's  attention,  care,  distress. 
Nor  diligence  itself,  ensure  success  : 
His  jealous  heart  a  rival*8  power  may  dread. 
Till  its  strong  ieclings  have  confused  his  head, 

*  Should  anjr  of  my  readers  find  thomwlvet  al  a  Ion  in  ihU 
iiR«  t  b«f  loave  lo  r©f.>r  them  to  a  poem  of  Prior,  c^ed  Alma, 
o'  I  lie  Prucrow  oftho  Miud. 


And,  afler  days  and  months,  nay,  y^ars  of  pain. 
He  finds  just  lost  the  object  he  would  gain. 

But  grant  him  this  and  all  such  life  can  give, 
For  other  prospects  he  begins  to  live ; 
Begins  to  feel  that  man  was  fbrm'd  to  look 
And  long  for  other  objects  than  a  book : 
In  his  mind's  eye  his  house  and  glebe  he  sees. 
And  farms  and  talks  with  farmers  at  bis  ease ; 
And  time  is  lost,  till  fortune  sends  him  forth 
To  a  rude  world  unconscious  of  his  worth; 
There  in  some  petty  parish  to  reside. 
The  college-boast,  then  4um'd  the  village-guide ; 
And  th6ugh  awhile  his  flock  and  dairy  please. 
He  soon  reverts  to  former  joys  and  ease. 
Glad  when  a  friend  shall  come  to  break  his  rest. 
And  speak  of  all  the  pleasures  they  possess'd. 
Of  masters,  fellows,  tutors,  all  with  whom 
They  shared  those  pleasui^s,  never  more  to  come ; 
Till  both  conceive  the  times  by  bliss  endear'd. 
Which  once  so  dismal  and  so  dull  appear'd. 

But  fix  our  scholar,  and  suppose  him  crown'd 
With  all  the  glory  gain'd  on  classic  ground ; 
Suppose  the  world  without  a  sigh  reaign'd, 
And  to  his  college  all  hb  care  confined ; 
Give. him  all  honours  that  such- states  allow. 
The  fV-eshman's  terror  and  the  tradesman's  bow ; 
Let  his  apartments  with  his  taste  agree. 
And  all  his  views  be  those  he  loves  to  see ; 
Let  him  each  day  behold  the  savoury  treat, 
For  which  he  pays  not,  bQt  is  paid  to  eat ; 
These  joys  and  glories  soon'  delight  no  more. 
Although  withheld,  the  mind  is  vez'd  and  soTe ; 
The  honour  too  is  to  the  place  confined. 
Abroad  they  know  not  each  superior  mind : 
Strangers  no  torangUra  in  these  figures  see. 
Nor  give  they  worship  to  a  high  degree ;  * 

Unlike  the  prophet's  is  the  scholar's  case. 
His  honour  all  is  in  his  dwelling-place : 
And  there  such  honours  are  familiar  things ; 
What  is  a  monarch  in  a  crowd  of  kings  7 
Like  other  sovereigns  he 's  by  ibrms  address'd. 
By  statutes  govem'd  and  with  rules  oppress'd. 

When  all  these  forms  and  duties  die  away. 
And  the  day  passes  like  the  former  day, 
Then  of  exteripr  things  at  once  beref^ 
He's  to  himself  and  one  attendant  left : 
Nay,  John  too  goes ;  nor  au^t  of  service  more 
Remains  for  him ;  he  gladly  quits  the  door, 
And,  as  he  whistles  to  the  college-gate, 
He  kindly  pities  his  poor  master's  fate. 

Books  cannot  always  please,  however  good. 
Minds  are  not  ever  craving,  for  their  food  ; 
But  sleep  will  soon  the  weary  soul  prepare 
For  cares  to-morrow  that  were  this  day's  care : 
For  forms,  for  feusto,  that  sundry  times  have  past. 
And  formal  feasts  that  will  for  ever  last 

•*  But  then  from  study  will  np  comforts  rise  7" 
Yes !  such  as  studious  minds  alone  can  prize ; 
Comforts,  yea ! — joys  incflable  they  find. 
Who  seek  tlie  prouder  pleasures  of  the  mind : 
The  soul,  collected  in  those  happy  hours. 
Then  makes  her  efibrts,  then  enjoys  her  powers  * 
And  in  those  seasons  feeb  herself  repaid, 
Fo^  labours  past  and  honours  long  delay 'd. 
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No !  *t  is  not  worldly  gain,  althongh  by  chance 
The  sons  of  learning:  may  to  wealth  advance ; 
Nor  station  high,  though  in  some  favouring  hour 
The  sons  of  learning  may  arrive  at  power ; 
Nor  is  it  glory,  though  the  public  voice 
Of  honest  pr^se  will  make  the  heart  rejoice: 
Bat 't  is  the  mind^s  own  feelings  give  the  joy, 
Pleasures  she  gathers  in  her  own  employ — 
Pleasures  that  gain  or  praise  cannot  bestow, 
Yet  can  dilate  and  raise  them  when  they  flow. 

For  this  the  poet  looks  the  world  around, 
Where  form  and  life  and  reasoning  man  are  found : 
He  loves  the  mind,  in  all  its  modes,  to  trace. 
And  all  the  manners  of  the  changing  race ; 
Silent  he  walks  the  road  of  life  along. 
And  views  the  aims  of  its  tumultuous  throng : 
He  finds  what  shapes  tlie  Pfoteus-passions  take. 
And  what  strange  waste  of  life  and  joy  they  make, 
And  loves  to  shew  them  in  their  varied  ways. 
With  honest  blame  or  With  nnflatteruig  praise : 
*T  10  good  to  know,  *t  is  pleasant  to  impart. 
These  tarns  and^ movements  of  the  human  heart; 
The  strcoigcr  features  of  the  soul  to  paint. 
And  make  distinct  the  latent  and  the  faint ; 
Man  as  be  is,  to  place  in  all  men's  view. 
Yet  none  with  rancour,  none  with  scorn  pursue : 


Nor  be  it  ever  of  my  portraits  told — 

**  Here  the  strong  lines  of  malice  we  behold." 


Tms  let  me  hope,  that  when  in  public  view 
I  bring  ray  pictures,  men  may  feel  them  true ; 
**  This  is  a  likeness,"  may  thev  all  declare, 
"  And  I  have  seen  him,  but  I  know  not  where :" 
For  I  should  mourn  the  mischief  I  had  done,     . 
If  as  tlie  likeness  all  would  fix  on  one. 

Man*s  vice  and  crime  I  combat  as  I  can. 
But  to  his  God  and  conscience  leave  the  man ; 
I  search  (a  Quixote  !)  all  the  land  about, 
To  find  its  giants  and  enchanters  out, 
(The  giant-folly,  the  enchanter-vice. 
Whom  doubtless  I  shall  vanquish  in  a  trice ;) 
But  is  there  man  whom  I  would  injure  ? — ^no ! 
I  am  to  him  a  fellow,  not  a  foe, — 
A  fellow-sinner,  who  must  rather  dread 
The  bolt,  than  hurl  it  at  anotlierV  head. 

No  1  let  the  guiltless,  if  there  such  be  found, 
Launch  forth  the  spear,  and  deal -the  deadly  wound 
How  can  I  so  the  cause  of  virtue  aid. 
Who  am  myself  attainted  and  afraid? 
Yet  as  I  can,  I  point  the  powers  of  rhyme. 
And,  sparing  criminals,  attack  the  crime. 


^nltu. 


TO  HER  GRACE 
ISABELLA  DUCHESS   DOWAGER   OF  RUTLAND. 


Madam, 

Thb  dedication  of  works  of  Hteratnre  to  persons 
of  superior  worth  and  eminence  appears  to  have 
been  a  measure  early  adopted,  and  continued  to  the 
present  time;  so  that,  whatever  objections  have 
been  made  to  the  language  of  dedicators,  such  ad- 
dresses must  be  considered  as  perfectly  consistent 
with  reason  and  propriciy :  In  fact,  superior  rank 
and  elevated  situation  in  life  naturally  and  justly 
claim  snch  respect ;  and  it  is  the  prerogative  €^ 
greatnesr  to  give  countenance  and  favour  to  all 
who  appear  to  merit  and  to  need  them :  it  is  like, 
wise  the  prerogative  of  every  kind  of  superiority 
and  celebrity,  of  personal  merit  when  peculiar  or 
extraordinary,  of  dignity,  elegance,  wealth,  and 
beauty ;  certainly  of  superior  intellect  and  intel- 
lectual acquirements:  every  such  kind  of  eminence 
has  its  privilege,  and  being  itself  an  object  of  dis- 
tingnislied  approbation,  it  gains  attention  for  whom- 
soever its  possessor  distinguishes  and  approves. 

Yet  the  causes  and  motives  for  an  address  of  this 
kind  rest  not  entirely  with  the  merit  of  the  patron, 
the  feelings  of  the  author  himself  having  their 
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weight  and  consideration  in  the  choice  he  makes : 
he  may  have  gratitude  for  benefits  received ;  or 
pride,  not  illaudable,  in  aspiring  to  the  favour  of 
those  whose  notice  confers  honour ;  or  he  may  en- 
tertain a  secret  but  strong  desire  of  seeing  a  name 
in  the  entrance  of  his  work  which  he  is  accus- 
tomed  to  utter  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  and  to 
hear  mentioned  with  veneration  and  delight 

Such,  madam,  are- the  various  kinds  of  eminence 
for  which  an  author  on  these  occasions  would  pro- 
bably  seek,  and  they  meet  in  your  grace ;  such  too 
are  the  feelings  by  which  he  would  be  actuated, 
and  they  centre  in  roe :  let  me  therefore  entreat 
your  grace  to  take  this  book  into  your  favour  and 
protection,  and  to  receive  it  as  an  offering  of  the 
utmost  respect  and  duty,  from. 

May  it  please  Your  Grace, 
Your  Grace's  most  obedient,  humble. 

And  devoted  servant, 
Geo.  Crabik 
Mu9tan,  July  31, 1812. 
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CRABBERS    POETICAL    WORKS. 


PREFACE. 


That  tho  appearance  of  the  present  work  before 
the  public  is  occasioned  by  a  favourable  reception 
of  tlie  former  two,  I  hesitate  not  to  acknowledge  ; 
bccau>e,  while  the  confession  may  be  regarded  as 
some  proof  of  gratitude,  or  at  least  of  attention 
firoiii  an  author  to  bis  readers,  it  ought  not  to  be 
considered  as  an  indication  of  vanity.  It  is  un- 
questionably very  pleasant  to  be  assured  that  our 
labours  arc  well  received ;  but,  nevertheless,  this 
must  not  be  taken  for  a  just  and  full  criterion  of 
their  merit :  publications  of  great,  intrinsic  value 
have  been  met  with  so  much  coolness,  that  a  writer 
who  succeeds  in  obtaining  some  degree  of  notice 
should  look  upon  himself  rather  as  one  favoured 
than  meritorious,  as  gaining  a  prize  from  Fortune, 
and' not  a  recompense  for  desert :  and,  on  tlie  con- 
trary, as  it  is  well  known  tnat  books  of  very  infe- 
rior kind  have  been  at  once  pushed  into  the  strong 
current  of  popularity,  and  are  there  kept  buojrant 
by  the  force  of  the  stream,  the  writer  wha  acquires 
not  this  adventitious  help  may  be  reckoned  rather 
as  unfortunate  than  undeserving ;  and  from  these 
opposite  considerations  it  follows,  that  a  man  may 
speak  of  his  success  without  incurring  justly  the 
odium  of  conceit,  and  may  likewise  acknowledge 
a  disappointment  without  an  adequate  cause  for 
humiliation  or  self-reproach. 

But  were  it  true  that  something  of  the  compla- 
cency of  self-approbation  would  insinuate  itself 
into  an  author^s  mind  with  the  idp  of  success,  the 
sensation  would  not  be  that  of  unalloyed  pleasure ; 
it  would  perhaps  assist  him  to  bear,  but  it  would 
not  enable  him  to  escape,  the  mortification  he  must 
encounter  from  censures,  which,  though  he  may  be 
unwilling  to  admit,  yet  he  finds  himself  unable  to 
confute ;  as  well  as  from  advice,  which,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  cannot  but  approve,  he  is  compelled 
to  reject 

Reproof  and  advice,  it  is  probable,  every  author 
will  receive,  if  we  except  those  who  merit  so  much 
of  the  former,  that  the  latter  is  contemptuously 
denied  them ;  now  of  these,  reproof,  though  it  may 
cause  more  temporary  uneasiness,  will  in  many 
cases  create  less  difficulty,  since  errors  may  be 
corrected  when  opportunity  occurs :  but  advice,  I 
repeat,  may  be  of  such  nature,  that  it  will  be  pain- 
ful to  reject,  and  yet  impossible  to  follow  it ;  and 
in  this  predicament  I  conceive  myself  to  be  placed. 
There  has  boea  recommended  to  me,  and  from 
authority  which  neither  inclination  nor  prudence 
leads  me  to  resist,  in  any  new  work  I  might  un- 
dertake, an  unity  of  subject,  and  that  arrangement 
of  my  materials  which  connects  the  whole  and 
gives  additional  interest  to  every  part ;  in  fact,,  if 
not  an  Epic  Poem,  strictly  so  denominated,  yet 
such  composition  as  would  possess  a  regular  suc- 
cession of  events,  and  a  catastrophe  to  which  every 
'ncident  should  be  subservient,  and  which  every 
cliaracter,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  should  con- 
spire to  accomplish. 

In  a  Pocai  of  this  nature,  the  principal  and  in- 
ferior characters  in  some  degree  resemble  a  gene- 
ts 1  and  his  army,  where  no  one  pursues  his  pecu- 


liar objects  and  adventores,  or  pursues  tlicm  m 
unison  with  the  movements  and  grand  purposes  oT 
the  whole  body ;  where  there  is  a  community  of 
interests  and  a  subordination  of  actors :  and  it  was 
upon  this  view  of  the  subject,  and  of  the  necessity 
for  such  distribution  of  persons  and  events,  that  I 
found  myself  obliged  to  relinquish  an  undertaking, 
for  which  the  characters  I  could  command,  and 
the  adventures  I  could  describe,  were  altogether 
unfitted. 

But  if  these  characters  which  seemed  to  be  at 
my  disposal  were  not  such  as  would  coalesce  into 
one  body,  nor  were  of  a  nature  to  be  commanded 
by  one  mind,  so  neither  on  examination  did  tiiey 
appear  as  un  unconnected  muhitode,  accidentally 
collected,  to  be  suddenly  dispersed ;  but  ratlicr  be- 
ings of  whom  might  be  formed  groups  and  smaller 
societies,  the  relations  of  whose  adventures  and 
pursuits  might  bear  that  kind  of  similitude  to  an 
Heroic  Poem,  which  these  minor  associations  of 
men  (as  pilgrims  on  the  way  to  their  saint,  or  par- 
ties in  search  of  amusement,  travellers  excited  by 
curiosity,  or  adventurers  in  pursuit  of  gain)  have 
in  points  of  connexion  and  importance  with  a  reg- 
ular and  disciplined  army. 

Allowing  this  comparison,  it  is  manifest  that 
while  much  is  lost  for  want  of  unity  of  subject  and 
grandeur  of  design,  something  is  gained  by  greater 
variety  of  incident  and  more  minute  display  of 
character,  by  accuracy  of  description  and  diversity 
of  scene :  in  these  narratives  we  pass  from  gay  to 
grave,  from  lively  to  severe,  not  only  without  im- 
propriety, but  with  manifest  advantage.  In  one 
continued  and  connected  Poem,  the  reader  is,  in 
general,  highly  gratified  or  severely  disappointed ; 
by  many  imlcpcndent  narratives,  he  has  the  reno- 
vation of  hope,  although  he  has  been  dissatisfkd, 
and  a  prospect  of  reiterated  pleasure,  should  he  find 
himself  entertained. 

I  mean  not,  however,  to  compare  these  different 
modes  of  writing  as  if  I  were  balancing  their  ad- 
vantages and  deScts  before  I  could  ^ve  preference 
to  either ;  with  me  the  way  I  take  is  not  a  matter 
of  choice,  but  of  nrcessity  ;  I  present  not  my  Tales 
to  the  reader  as  if  I  had  chosen  the  best  method  of 
ensuring  his  approbation,  but  as  vsing  the  only 
means  I  possessed  of  engaging  his  attention. 

It  may  probably  bo  remarked  that  Tales,  bow- 
ever  dissimilar;  might  have  been  connected  by  some 
associating  circumstance  to  which  the  whole  nam* 
ber  might  bear  equal  affinity,  and  that  examples  of 
such  union  are  to  be  found  in  Chaucer,  in  Boccaoe, 
and  other  collectors  and  inventors  of  Tales,  which, 
consider^  in  themselves,  are  altogether  indepen- 
dent; end  to  this  idea  I  gave  so  much  consideration 
as  convii\ced  me  tliat  I  could  not  avail  my:*elf  of 
the  benefit  of  such  artificial  mode  of  affinity.  To 
imitate  the  English  poet,  characters  must  be  found 
adapted  to  their  several  relations,  and  this  is  a  point 
of  great  difficulty  and  hazard:  much  allowance 
seems  to  be  required  even  for  Chaucer  him.s*  J  f,  since 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  on  any  occasion  tbe 
devout  and  delicate  Prioress,  the  courtly  and  Tal- 
iant  ICnight,  and  **  the  poure  good  Man  the  persone 
of  a  Towne,**  would  be  the  volontiry  companiens 
of  the  drunken  Miller,  tho  licentious  Soinpnoar, 
and  **  the  Wanton  Wife  of  Buth,**  and  enter  into 
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that  colloquial  and  traTelling  iDtimacy  which,  if  a 
common  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  St  Thomas 
may  be  said  to  excuse,  I  know  nothing  beside  (and 
certainlj  nothing  in  these  times)  that  would  pro. 
doce  such  efieot  Boccace,  it  is  true,  avoids  all 
difficulty  of  this  kind,  by  not  assigning  to  the  ten 
relators  of  his  hundred  Tales  any  marked  or  pecu- 
liar characters ;  nor  though  there  are  male  and  fe- 
male in  company,  can  the  sex  of  the  harrator  be 
distinguished  in  the  narra^tion.  To  have  followed 
the  method  of  Chaucer  might  have  been  of  use,  but 
could  scarcely  be  adopted,  from  its  difficulty ;  and 
to  have  taken  tiiat  of  the  Italian  writer  would  have 
been  perfectly  easy,  but  could  be  of  no  service :  the 
attempt  at  union  therefore  has  been  relinquished, 
and  these  relations  are  submitted  to  the  public, 
oozmected  by  no  other  circumstance  than  their 
being  the  productions  of  the  same  author,  and  de- 
Toted  to  the  same  purpose,  tbe  entertainment  of  his 
readers. 

It  has  been  already  acknowledged,  that  these 
ooinpositions  have  no  pretensions  to  be  estimated 
with  the  more  \of\y  and  heroic  kind  of  poems,  but 
1  feel  great  reluctance  in  admitting  that  they  have 
not  a  fair  and  legitimate  claim  to  the  poetic  char, 
acter.  In  vulear  estimation,  indeed,  all  that  is  not 
prose  passes  K>r  poetry ;  but  I  have  not  ambition 
of  so  humble  a  kind  as  to  be  satisfied  with  a  con- 
cession  which  requires  nothing  in  the  poet,  except 
his  ability  for  counting  syllables ;  and  I  trust  some- 
thing more  of  the  poetic  character  will  be  i^Iowed 
to  the  succeeding  pages  than  what  the  heroes  of  the 
Duiiciad  might  share  with  the  author :  nor  was  I 
aware  that  by  describing,  as  faithfully  as  I  could, 
men,  manners,  and  things,  I  was  forfeiting  a  just 
title  to  a  name  which  has  been  freely  granted  to 
many  whom  to  equal,  and  even  to  excel,  is  but  very 
stinted  commendation. 

In  this  case  it  appears  that  the  usual  comparison 
between  poetry  and  painting  entirely  fails.  The 
artist  who  takes  an  accurate  Bkeness  of  individuals, 
or  a  faithful  represantation  of  scenery,  may  not 
rank  so  high  in  the  public  estimation  as  one  who 
paints  an  historical  event,  or  an  heroic  action  J  but 
he  is  nevertheless  a  painter,  and  his  accuracy  is  so 
far  from  diminishing  his  reputation,  that  it  pro. 
cures  for  him  in  general  both  fame  and  emolument 
Nor  is  it  perhaps  with,  strict  justice  determined 
that  the  credit  and  reputation  of  those  verses  which 
strongly  and  faithfully  delineate  character  and 
manners,  should  he  lessened  in  the  opinion  of  the 
public  by  the  very  accuracy  which  gives  value  and 
distinctioo  to  the  productions  of  the  pencil. 

Neverthele^  it  must  be  granted  that  the  pr^n- 
sions  of  any  composition  to  be  regarded  as  poetry 
will  depend  upon  that  definition  of  the  poetic  char- 
acter  which  he  who  undertakes  to  determine  the 
question  has  considered  as  decisive ;  and  it  is  con. 
femed  also  that  one  of  great  authority  may  be 
ado}ited,  by  which  the  verses  now  before  the  reader, 
and  many  others  which  have  probably  amused  and 
delighted  him,  must  be  excluded.  A  definition  like 
thu  will  be  found  in  the  words  which  t^e  greatest 
of  poets,  not  divinehr  inspired,  has  given  to  the  roost 
noble  and  valiant  Duke  of  Athens — 


The  poet's  ttjre,  id  a  fine  frenir  roliinff. 

Doth  glnuce  Trom  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven : 

And  a«  ImBginanoo  bodies  forth 

Tlie  foinu  uf  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 

Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  oothing 

A  bcal  habitation,  and  a  nauM^* 

Hence  we  observe  the  poet  is  one  who,  in  the 
excnrsions  of  his  fancy  between  heaven  ond  earth, 
liglits  upon  a  kind  of  fairy.Iand,  in  which  he  places 
a  creation  of  his  own,  wliere  he  embodies  shaptp, 
and  gives  action  and  adventure  to  his  ideal  oflVpring:; 
taking  captive  the  imagination  of  his  reader.*,  lie 
elevates  thcni  above  the  grossness  of  actual  biing, 
into  the  soothing  and  pleasant  otmoBphcrc  of  t^upra- 
mundane  existence  :  there  "he  obtains  for  hie  vision- 
ary inhabitants  the  interest  that  engages  a  reader's 
attention  without  ruffling  his  feelings,  and  excites 
tliat  moderate  kind  of  sympathy  wliich  the  realities 
of  nature  oflentimes  fail  to  produce,  either  because 
they  are  so  familiar  and  insignificant  that  they  ex- 
cite no  determinate  emotion,  or  are  so  har6h  and 
powerful  that  the  feelings  excited  are  grating  and 
distasteful. 

Be  it  then  granted  tliat  (as  Duke  ThcFcus  ob- 
serves) "  such  tricks  have  strong  Imagination," 
and  that  such  poets  "are  of  imagination  all  com. 
pact ;"  let  it  be  further  conceded,  tliat  tluirs  is  a 
higher  and  more  dighified  kind  of  con)po^ition, 
nay,  the  only  kind  that  has  pretensions  to  inspira- 
tion; still,,  that  these  poets  should  so  entirely 
engross  the  title  as  to  exclude  those  who  address 
their  productions  to  the  plain  sense  end  sober 
judgment  of  their  readers,  rather  than  to  their  fancy 
and  imagination,  I  must  repeat  tliat  I  om  unwilling 
to  admit — because  I  conceive  that,  by  grcntiug 
such  right  of  exclusion,  a  vast  deal  of  wlint  has 
been  hitherto  received  as  genuine  poetry  would  no 
longer  be  entitled  to  that  appellation. 

All  that  kind  of  satire  wherein  character  is 
skilfully  delineated  must  (this  criterion  being 
allowed)  no  longer  be  esteemed  as  genuine  poetry  ; 
and  for  the  same  reason  many  affecting  narratives 
which  are  founded  on  real  events,  and  borrow  no 
aid  n\-hatever  from  the  imagination  of  the  writer, 
must  likewise  be  rejected.  A  considerable  part  ol 
the  poems,  as  they  have  hitlierto  been  dcnciuinatcd, 
of  Chaucer,  are  of  this  naked  and  unveiled  ch^r. 
acter :  and  there  are  in  his  Tales  many  pogcs  ot 
coarse,  accurate,  and  minute,  but  very  striking 
description.  Many  small  poems  in  a  subsequent 
age,  of  most  impressive  kind,  are  adapted  and 
addressed  to  tiie  common  sense  of  the  reader,  and 
prevail  by  the  strong  language  of  truth  and  nature ; 
they  amused  our  anpestors,  and  they  continue  to 
engage  our  interest,  and  excite  our  feelings,  by  tlie 
same  powerful  appeals  to  the  heart  and  afiections. 
In  times  less  remote,  Dryden  has  given  us  much 
of  this  poetry,  in  which  the  force  of  expresfiion 
and  acctiracy  of  description  have  neither  needed 
nor  dbtainea  assistance  from  the  fancy  of  the 
writer.  The  characters  ui  his  Absalom  and 
Achitophel  are  instances  of  this,  and  more  espe- 
cially those  of  Doeg  and  Og  in  the  second  part; 
these,  with  all  their  grossnessi  and  almost  offensive 


*  Midsammer  Night's  Dream:  act  iv.  aceoe  1. 
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accaracj,  are  found  to  possess  that  strength  and 
•pirit  which  has  preserved  from  utter  annihilation 
the  dead  hodies  of  Tate,  to  whom  they  were  inhu- 
manly  bound,  happily  with  a  fate  tlie  reverse  of 
that  caused  by  the  cruelty  of  Mezcntius ;  for  there 
the  living  perished  in  the  putrefaction  of  the  dead, 
and  here  the  dead  are  preserved  by  the  vitality  of 
the  livint^*.  And,  to  bring  forward  one  other  exam- 
ple, it  will  be  found  that  Pope  himself  has  no  small 
portion  of  this  actuality  of  relation,  this  nudity  of 
description,  and  poetry  without  an  atmosphere; 
the  lines  beginning,  "  In  the  worst  inn's  worst 
room,**  are  an  example,  and  many  others  may  be 
seen  in  his  Satires,  Imitations,  and  above  all  in 
his  Dunciad.  The  frequent  absence  of  those 
•*  Sports  of  Fancy,"  and  **  Tricks  of  strong  Imagi- 
nation,** have  been  so  much  observed,  that  some 
have  ventured  to  question  whether  even  this  writer 
were  a  poet ;  and  though,  as  Dr,  Jolmson  has  re> 
marked,  it  would  be  difficult  to  form  a  definition 
of  one  in  which  Pope  should  not  be  admitted,  yet 
they  who  doubted  his  claim,  had,  it  is  likely,  pro- 
vided for  his  exclusion  by  forming  that  kmd  of 
character  for  their  poet,  in  which  this  elegant  ver- 
sifier, for  so  he  must  be  tlien  named,  should  not  be 
comprehended. 

These  things  considered,  an  author  will  find 
comfort  in  his  expulsion  from  tlie  rank  and  society 
of  poets,  by  reflecting  that  men  much  his  superiors 
were  likewise  shut  out,  and  more  especially  when 
he  finds  also  that  men  not  much  his  superiors  are 
entitled  to  admission. 

But  in  whatever  degree  I  may  venture  to  diflfer 
from  any  others  in  my  notion  of  the  qualifications 
and  character  of  the  true  poet,  I  most  cordially  as- 
sent to  their  opinion  who  assert  that  his  principal 
exertions  must  be  made  to  engage  the*  attention  of 
his  readers.  And  further,  I  must  allow  that  the 
effect  of  poetry  should  be  to  Ufl  the  mind  from  the 
painful  realities  of  actual  existence,  from  its  every, 
day  concerns,  and  its  perpetually-occurring  vexa> 
tions,  and  to  give  it  repose  by  substituting  objects 
in  their  place  which  it  may  contemplate  with  some 
degree  of  interest  and  satisfaction.  Bat  whal  is 
there  in  all  this,  which  may  not  be  effected  by  a 
ftir  representation  of  existing  character  ?  nay,  by 
a  fiiithful  delineation  of  those  painful  realities,  those 
everyday  concerns,  and  those  perpetually-occuring 
vexations  themselves,  provided  they  be  not  (which 
is  hardly  to  be  supposed)  the  very  concerns  and 
distresses  of  the'  reader  7  for  when  it  is  admitted 
that  they  have  no  particular  relation  to  him,  but 
are  the  troubles  and  anxieties  of  other  men,  they 
excite  and  interest  his  feelings  as  the  imaginary 
exploits,  adventures,  and  perils  of  romance  ; — ^tbey 
soothe  his  mind,  and  keep  his  cttriosity  pleasantly 
awake ;  they  appear  to  have  enough  of  reality  to 
en^ge  his  sympathy,  but  possess  not  interest  sof^ 
ficicnt  to  create  painful  sensations.  Fiction  itself^ 
we  know,  and  every  work  of  fancy,  must  for  a 
time  have  the  effect  of  realities ;  nav,  the  very  en- 
chanters, spirits,  and  monsters  of  Ariosto  and 
Spenser  must  be  present  in  the  mind  of  the  reader 
while  he  is  engaged  by  their  operations,  or  they 
would  be  as  the  objects  and  incidents  of  a  nursery 
tale  to  a  rational  understanding,  altogether  despised 
and  neglected.    In  truth,  I  can  but  consider  this 


pleasant  effect  upon  the  mind  of  a  reader,  as  de 
pending  neither  upon  the  events  related  (whether 
they  be  actual  or  imaginary,)  nor  upon  the  charac- 
ters introduced  (whether  taken  from  life  or  fancy,) 
but  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  poem  itself  is 
conducted ;  let  that  be  judiciously  managed,  and 
the  occurrences  actually  copied  fiim  life  will  have 
the  same  happy  effect  as  the  inventions  of  a  cre- 
ative fancy  ; — while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  imagi- 
nary  persons  and  incidents  to  which  the  poet  has 
given  **  a  local  habitation,  and  a  name,**  will  make 
upon  the  concurring  feelings  of  the  reader  the  same 
impressions  with  those  taken  from  truth  and  na. 
ture,  because  they  will  appear  to  be  derived  from 
that  source,  and  therefore  of  necessity  will  have  a 
similar  effect 

Having  thus  far  presumed  to  claim  for  the  ensu* 
ing  pages  the  rank  and  title  of  poetry,  I  attempt 
no  more,  nor  venture  to  class  or  compare  them  with 
any  other  kinds  of  poetical  composition;  their 
place  will  doubtless  be  found  for  them. 

A  principal  view  and  wish  of  the  poet  must  be 
to  engage  the  mind  of  his  readers,  as,  fiuling  in 
that  point,  he  will  scarcely  succeed  in  any  other : 
I  therefore  willingly  confess  that  much  of  my  time 
and  assiduity  has  been  devoted  to  this  purpoee; 
but,  to  the  ambition  of  pleasing,  no  other  sacrifices 
have,  I  trust,  been  made,  than  of  my  own  labour 
and  care>  Nothing  will  be  found  that  militates 
against  the  rules  ^  propriety  and  good  manners, 
nothing  that  offends  against  the  more  important 
precepts  of  morality  and  religion ;  and  with  this 
negative  kind  of  merit,  I  commit  my  book  to  the 
judgment  and  taste  of  the  reader — not  being  will- 
mg  to  provoke  his  vigilance  bv  professions  of  ac- 
curacy, nor  to  solicit  his  indulgence  by  apologie 
forr^'  *^ 
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THE  DUMB  ORATOfeB;  OR,  THE  BENEPIT  OP 
SOCIETY. 

With  fair  ronod  belljr  with  good  oapon  lined. 

With  ere*  •evere 

Full  of  wiM  MWg  and  modern  inatKnoee. 

^t  vou  Likt  it,  act  ii,  soane  7. 

Deep  ■haine  bath  ttrack  me  dumb. 

Kine  Jokn^  act  it,  feene  9. 
He  fHrei  the  hattinado  with  hie  tongae. 
Oar  eara  are  cwdfeil'd. 

JTiajr  JMa.  aet  iv,  ae«ie  2. 

L«t*fMBaMtb6law]ren; 
Now  show  jroonelvee  men :  't  it  for  libertr : 
We  will  not  leaTe  one  lord  or  i^enileman. 

Henry  VI,  part  2,  act  ii,  wrae  7. 

And  thai  the  whirligig  of  time  hringt  in  his  revrng«>a. 

Twelfth  JV*i#A<,  act  v,  scene  laaC. 


That  all  men  would  be  cowards  if  they  dare. 
Some  men  we  know  have  courage  to  declare  ; 
And  this  the  life  of  many  a  hero  shows. 
That  like  the  tide,  man's  courage  ebbs  and  flows : 
With  friends  and  gay  companions  round  thera,  then 
Men  boldly  speak  and  have  the  hearts  of  men  ; 
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Who,  with  opponents  seated,  miss  the  aid 
Of  kind  applauding  looks,  and  grow  afraid  ; 
Like  timid  travMIers  in  the  night,  they  fear 
Th*  assault  of  foes,  when  not  a  friend  is  near. 

In  contest  mighty  and  of  conquest  proud 
Was  Justice  Bolt,  impetuous,  warm,  and  loud  ; 
His  fame,  his  prowess,  all  the  country  knew, 
And  disputants,  with  one  so  fierce,  were  few  : 
He  was  a  younger  son,  fbr  law  designed. 
With  dauntless  look  and  persevering  mipd ; 
While  yet  a  clerk,  fbr  disputation  famed. 
No  efforts  tired  him,  and  no  conflicts  tamed. 

Scarcely  he  bade  bis  master's  desk  adieu. 
When  both  his  brothers  from  the  world  withdrew. 
An  ample  fortune  he  from  them  posseos'd. 
And  was  with  saving  care  and  prudence  bless*d. 
Now  would  he  go  and  to  the  country  give 
Example  how  an  English  *squire  shoiSd  live ; 
How  bounteous,  yet  how  frugal  roan  may  be, 
By  a  weIl-order*d  hoepitality  ; 
He  would  the  fights  of  all  so  well  maintain, 
That  none  should  idle  be,  and  none  complain. 

All  this  and  more -he  purposed — and  what  man 
Could  do,  he  did  to  realize  his  plan  : 
But  time  convinced  him  that  we  cannot  keep 
A  breed  of  reasoners  like  a  flock  of  sheep ; 
For  they,  so  fiur  from  following  as  we  lead. 
Make  that  a  cause  why  they  will  not  proceed. 
Man  will  not  follow  where  a  rule  is  shown, 
Bat  loves  to  take  a  method  of  his  own ; 
Explain  the  wa^  with  all  your  care  and  skill. 
This  will  he  mut,  if  but  to  prove  he  will.— 
Yet  bad  our  Justice  honour — and  the  crowd. 
Awed  by  his  presence,  their  respect  avow*d. 

In  later  years  ne  found  his  heart  incline. 
More  than  in  youth,  to  gen*rous  food  and  wine ; 
But  no  indulgence  check*d  the  powerfhl  love 
He  felt  to  teach,  to  argue,  and  reprove. 

Meetings,  or  public  calls,  he  never  miss*d — 
To  dictate  often,  always  to  assist 
Ofl  be  the  clergy  joln*d,  and  not  a  cause 
PertaiQ*d  to  tliem  but  he  could  quote  the  laws ; 
He  upon  tithes  and  residence  displayM 
A  fund  of  knowledge  for  the  hearer's  aid ; 
And  conid  on  glebe  and  farming,  wool  and  grain, 
A  kmg  discourse,  without  a  pause,  maintain* 

To  bis  experience  and  his  native  sense 
He  join'd  a  bold  imperious  eloquence ; 
The  mve,  stem  look  of  men  inform'd  and  wise, 
A  foil  command  of  feature,  heart,  and  eyes. 
An  awe-oompelling  frown,  and  fear-inspiring  size. 
When  at  the  table,  not  a  guest  was  seen 
With  appetite  so  ling'ring,  or  so  keen ; 
Bot  when  the  outer  man  no  more  required. 
The  inner  waked,  and  he  was  man  inspired. 
His  sabjects  then  were  those,  a  subject  true 
Presents  in  fairest  form  to  public  view ; 
Of  Church  and  State,  of  Law,  with  mighty  strength 
Of  words  "Ke  spoke,  in  speech  of  mighty  length  : 
And  now,  into  the  vale  of  years  declined. 
He  hides  too  little  of  the  monarch-mind : 
He  kindles  anger  by  untimely  jokes, 
And  opposition  by  contempt  provokes ; 


Mirth  he  suppresses  by  his  awful  frown. 
And  humble  spirits,  by  disdain,  keeps  down ; 
Blamed  by  the  mild,  approved  by  the  severe. 
The  prudent  fly  him,  and  the  valiant  fear. 

For  overbearing  is  his  proud  discourse. 
And  overwhelming  of  his  voice  the  force ; 
And  overpowering  is  he  when  he  shows 
What  floats  upon  a  mind  that  always  overflows. 

This  ready  man  at  every  meeting  rose. 
Something  to  hint,  determine,  or  propose  ; 
And  grew  po  fond  of  teaching,  that  he  taught 
Those  who  instruction  needed  not  or  sought : 
Happy  our  hero,  when  he  could  excite 
Some  thoughtless  talker  to  the  wordy  fight : 
Let  him  a  subject  at  his  pleasure  choose. 
Physic  or  Law,  Religion  or  the  Muse ; 
On  all  such  themes  be  was  prepared  to  shine. 
Physician,  poet,  lawyer,  and  divine. 
Hemm'd  in  by  some  tough  argument,  borne  down 
By  press  of  language  and  the  awful  frown. 
In  vain  fbr  mercy  shall  the  culprit  plead ; 
His  crime  is  past  and  sentence  must  proceed : 
Ah !  suffering  man,  have  patience,  bear  thy  woc»-^ 
For  lo !  the  dock — at  ten  the  Justice  goes. 

This  powerful  man,  on  businen  or  to  please 
A  curious  taste,  or  weary  grown  of  ease. 
On  a  long  journey  travell'd  many  a  mile 
Westward,  and  halted  midway  in  our  isle ; 
Content  to  view  a  city  large  and  fair. 
Though  none  had  notice — what  a  man  was  there  .* 

Silent  two  days,  he  then  began  to  long 
Again  to  try  a  voice  so  loud  and  strong ; 
To  give  his  favourite  topics  some  new  grace. 
And  gain  some  glory  in  such  distant  place  ; 
To  reap  some  present  pleasure,  and  to  sow 
Seeds  of  fair  fiune,  in  afler.time  to  grow : 
Here  will  men  say,  **  We  heard,  at  such  an  hour, 
The  best  of  speakers — wonderful  his  power.** 

Inquiry  made,  he  found  that  day  would  meet 
A  learned  club,  and  in  the  very  street ;  • 
Knowledge  to  gain  and  give,  was  the  design  ; 
To  speak,  to  hearken,  to  debate,  and  dine : 
This  pleased  our  traveller,  for  he  felt  his  force 
In  either  Way,  to  eat  or  to  discourse. 

Nothing  more  easy  than  to  gain  access 
To  men  like  these,  with  hu  polite  address : 
So  he  succeeded,  and  first  look'd  around. 
To  view  his  objects  and  to  take  his  ground ; 
And  therefore  silent  chose  awhile  to  sit. 
Then  enter  boldly  by  some  lucky  hit; 
Some  obeeivation  keen  or  stroke  severe. 
To  cause  some  wonder  or  excite  some  fear. 

Now,  dinner  past,  no  longer  he  suppress'd 
His  strong  dislike  to  be  a  sUent  guest ; 
Subjects  and  words  were  now  at  his  command-  - 
When  disappointment  frown'd  on  all  he  plann'd 
f'or,  hark  ! — he  heard  amaxed,  on  every  side. 
His  church  insulted  and  her  priests  belied ; 
The  laws  reviled,  tlie  ruling  power  abused. 
The  land  derided,  and  its  foes  excused  : — 
He  heard  and  ponder'd. — What,  to  men  so  vile. 
Should  be  his  language?  For  his  threatening  slylm 
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They  were  too  many  : — ^if  his  speech  were  meek, 
They  would  despuie  such  poor  attempts  to  speak ; 
At  other  times  with  every  word  at  will. 
He  now  sat  lost,  perplex'd,  astonished,  stilL 

Here  were  Socinians,  Deists,  and  indeed 
All  who,  as  foes  to  England's  church,  agreed ; 
But  still  with  creeds  unlike,  and  some  without  a 

creed: 
Here,  too,  fierce  friends  of  liberty  he  saw. 
Who  own*d  no  prince  and  who  obey  no  law ; 
There  were  Reformers  of  each  different  sort. 
Foes  to  the  laws,  the  priesthood,  and  the  court ; 
Some  on  their  favourite  plans  alone  intent. 
Some  purely  angry  and  malevolent : 
The  rash  were  proud  to  blame  their  covitry^s  laws ; 
The  vain,  to, seem  supporters  of  a  cause ; 
One  caird  for  change  that  he  would  dread  to  mo  ; 
Another  sigh*d  for  Gallic  liberty ! 
And  numfc^rs  joining  with  the  forward  crew, 
For  no  one  reason — but  that  numbers  da 

**  How,"  said  the  Justice,  **  can  this  trouble  rise, 
Thu  shame  and  pain^  from  creatures  I  despise  7'* 
And  conscience  answerM — **  The  prevailing  cause 
Is  thy  delight  in  listening  to  applause; 
Here,  thou  art  seated  with  a  tribe,  who  spurn 
Thy  favourite  themes,  and  into  laughter  turn 
Thy  fears  and  wishes ;  silent  and  obscure, 
Thyself,  shalt  thou  the  long  harangue  endure ; 
And  leom,  bj  feeling,  what  it  is  to  force 
On  thy  unwilling  friends  the  long  discourse : 
What  though  thy  thoughts  be  just,  and  these,  it 

seems. 
Are  traitors*  proiects,  idiots'  empty  schemes? 
Yet,  minds  like  bodies  crammM,  reject  their  food. 
Nor  will  be  forced  and  tortured  for  their  good  !*' 

At  length,  a  sharp,  shrewd,  sallow  man  arose, 
And  bcgg*d  he  briefly  might  his  mind  disclose; 
^  It  was  nis  duty,  in  these  worst  of  times, 
T*  inform  the  govemM  of  their  rulers*  crimes  :** 
This  pleasant  subject  to  attend,  they  each 
Prepared  to  listen,  and  forbore  to  teach. 

Then  voluble  and  fierce  the  wordy  man 
Through  a  long  chain  of  favourite  horrors  ran  It— 
First,  of  the  church,  from  whose  enslaving  power 
He  was  deliver'd,  and  he  blessM  the  hour ; 
^  Bishops  and  deans,  and  prebendaries  all,** 
He  said,  •*  were  cattle  fatt'ning  in  the  stall ; 
Slothful  and  pursy,  insolent  and  mean, 
Were  every  bishop,  prebendary,  dean. 
And  wealthy  rector :  curates,  )[xx)rly  paid. 
Were  only  dull ; — be  would  not  them  upbraid." 

From  priests  he  tura*d  to  canons,  creeds,  and 
prayers, 
Rubrics  and  rules,  and  all  our  church  affairs ; 
Churches  themselves,  desk,  pulpit,  altar,  all 
The  Justice  reverenced — and  pronounced  their  falL 

Then  from  religion  Hammond  tum*d  his  view. 
To  give  our  rulers  the  correction  due ; 
Not  one  wise  action  had  these  triflers  plann*d ; 
There  was  h  seem*d«  no  wisdom  in  the  land ; 
Save  m  this  patriot  tribe,  who  meet  at  times 
To  show  the  statesman*s  errors  and  his  crimes. 


Now  here  was  Justice  Bolt  compell*d  to  ait, 
To  hear  the  deist*s  scorn,  the  rebcPs  wit ; 
The  fact  misstated,  the  envenomed  lie. 
And  staring,  spcll-bounti,  made  not  one  reply. 

Then  were  our  laws  abused — and  with  the  laws 
All  who  prepare,  defend,  or  judge  a  cause : 
^  We  have  no  lawyer  whom  a  man  con  trust,** 
Proceeded  Hammond — **  If  the  laws  were  just; 
But  they  are  evil ;  *t  is  the  savage  state 
Is  only  good,  and  ours  sophisticate ! 
See !  the  free  creatures  in  their  woods  and  plains, 
Where  without  laws  each  happy  monarch  reigns. 
King  of  himself^— while  we  a  number  dread. 
By  uaves  commanded  and  by  dunces  led ; 
Oh,  let  the  name  with  either  state  agree — 
Savage  our  own  we  *11  name,  and  civil  theirs  shall 
be.** 

7*he  siknt  Justice  still  a8tonish*d  sate. 
And  wonder'd  much  whom  he  was  gaxing  at; 
Twice  he  essay'd  to  speak — but  in  a  cough 
The  faint,  indignant,  dying  speech  went  off: 
**  But  who  is  this  7"  thought  he — **^  a  demon  vile. 
With  wicked  meaning  and  a  vulgar  style : 
Hammond  the^  call  him ;  they  ^can  give  the  aakna 
Of  man  to  devils. — Why  am  I  so  tame  7 
Why  crush  I  not  the  viper  ?** — Ffear  replied, 
**  Watch  him  awhile,  and  let  his  .stren^  be  tried ; 
He  will  be.  foiPd,  if  man ;  but  if  his  aid 
Be  from  beneath,  *t  is  well  to  be  afraid.** 

"Wo  are  callM  free!**  aaid  Hammond— " dole, 
ful  times 
When  rulers  add  their  insult  to  their  crimes ; 
For  should  our  soom  expose  each  powerful  vice. 
It  would  be  libel,  and  we  pay  the  price.** 

Thus  with  licentious  words  the  man  went  on. 
Proving  that  liberty  of  speech  was  gone ; 
That  aU  were  slaves — nor  had  we  better  chance 
For  better  times  than  as  allies  to  France.. 
Loud  groan*d  the  stranger — Why,  he  must  relate ; 
And  own*d,  "  In  sorrow  for  his  country*s  fate  ;*' 
**  Nay,  she  were  safe,**  the  ready  ndan  replied, 
**  Might  patriots  rule  her,  and  could teasoners  guide; 
When  all  to  vote,  to  speak,  to  teach,  are  free, 
Whate*er  their  creeds  or  their  opinions  be ; 
When  books  of  statutes  are  consumed  in  flames. 
And  courts  and  copyholds  are  empty  names ; 
Then  wiU  be  times  of  joy — but  ere  they  come, 
Havock,  and  war,  and  blood  must  be  ear  doom.** 

The  man  here  paused— then  loudly  for  reform 
He  caird,  and  hail'd  the  prospect  of  the  storm  ; 
The  wholesome  blast,  the  fertilizing  flood — 
Peace  gain*d  by  tumult,  plenty  bo^ht  with  blood : 
Sharp  means,  he  own*d ;  but  when  the  land*s  disease 
Asks  cure  complete,  no  med'cincs  arc  like  these. 

Our  Justice  now*,  more  led  by  fear  than  rage. 
Saw  it  in  vain  with  madness  to  engage ; 
With  imps  of  darkness  no  mart  seeks  to  fight. 
Knaves  to  instruct,  Or  siet  deceivers  right : 
Then  -as  the  daring  speech  denounced  these  woes. 
Sick  at  the  soul,  the  grievtng  guest  arose ; 
Quick  on  the  board  his  ready  cash  he  threw. 
And  from  the  demons  to  his  closet  flew  : 
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There  when  secured,  he  pray*d  with  earnest  zeal. 
That  all  they  wishM  these  patriot^ouls  might  feel ; 
*"  Let  them  to  France,  their  darling  country,  haste. 
And  all  tlie  comforts  of  a  Frenchman  taste ; 
Lei  ti:em  his  safety,  freedom,  pleasure  know, 
Fell  all  their  rulcrtt  on  the  land  bestow ; 
And  be-  nt  length  dismissed  by  one  unerring  blow ; 
Not  h.ick'd  and  hewM  by  one  afraid  to  striKe» 
But  shorn  by  that  which  shears  all  men  alike ; 
Nor,  88  in  Britain,  let  them  curse  delay 
Of  law,  but  borne  without  a  form  away — 
Suspected,  tried,  condemned,  and  carted  in  a  day ; 
Oh !  let  tlicra  taste  what  they  so  much  approve. 
These  strong  fierce  freedoms  of  the  land  they  IpTC."* 

Home  came  our  hero,  to  forget  no  more 
The  fear  he  felt  and  ever  must  deplore : 
For  though  he  quickly  joinM  his  friends  again, 
And  could  witli  decent  force  his  themes  maintain, 
Still  it  occurrM  that,  in  a  luckless  time, 
He  fuird  to  fight  with  heresy  and  crime ; 
It  was  observed  his  words  were  not  so  strong. 
His  tones  so  powerful,  his  harangues  so  long, 
As  in  old  times — ^for  he  would  often  drop 
The  bfty  look,  and  of  a  sudden  stop ; 
When  conscience  whisper 'd,  that  he  once  was  still. 
And  let  the  wicked  triumph  at  their  will ; 
And  therefore  now,  when  not  a  foe  was  near, 
He  had  no  right  so  valiant  to  appear. 

Some  years  had  pass'd,  and  he  perceived  his  fears 
Yield  to  the  spirit  of  his  earlier  years — 
When  at  a  meeting,  with  his  friends  beside, 
He  saw  an  object  that  awaked  his  pride  ; 
His  shame,  wrath,  vengeance,  indignation — all 
Man^s  harsher  feelings  did  that  sight  recalL 

For  lo !  beneath  him  fix*d«  onr  man  of  law 
That  lawless  man  the  foe  of  order  saw ; 
Onee  fear*d,  now  scom'd :  once  dreaded,  now  ab- 
horred; 
A  wordy  min,  and  evil  every  word : 
Again  he  gazed — **  It  is,**  said  he,  ^  the  same ; 
Caught  and  secore :  his  mister  owes  him  shame  :** 
So  thought  our  hero,  who  each  ipstant  found 
His  courage  rising,  firom  the  numbers  round. 

As  when  a  felon  has  escaped  and  fled, 
So  long,  that  law  conceives  tlio  culprit  dead ; 
And  back  recallM  her  myrmidons,  intent 
On  some  new  game,  and  with  a  stronger  scent ; 
Till  she  beholda  him  in  a  place,  where  none 
Could  have  conceived  the  culprit  would  have  gone ; 
There  he  sits  upright  in  his  seat,  secure. 
As  one  whose  conscience  is  correct  and  pare ; 
This  rouses  anger  for  the  old  offence. 
And  scorn  for  all  sooh  seenung  and  pretence ; 
So  on  this  Hanunond  loo|E*d  onr  hero  bold, 
Rememb'ring  well  that  vile  offence  of  old ; 
And  now  he  saw  the  rebel  dared  t*  intrude 
Among  the  pare,  the  loyal,  and  the  good ; 
The  crime  provdied  his  wrath,  the  foUy  stirr'd  his 
blood: 


*Tbe  reader  will  perceivo  in  Ibcte  and  the  precedioff  verMS 
•Ikuion  to  the  ctate  of  Prance,  at  that  oonniry  waa  droam- 
Mnced  some  yemra  Mooe,  rather  than  at  it  appeara  to  be  io  the 
pmaot  data,-«everal  yeaia  elapeinff  between  the  alam  of  the 
loyal  oMnialrate  eo  the  oeeaaion  now  rotated,  and  a  tubteqoent 
emt  that  fiuiber  iOnttralaa  the  remark  with  which  the  narra 


Nor  wonder  was  it  if  so  strange  a  sight 

Caused  joy  with  vengeance,  terror  with  delight ; 

Terror  like  this  a  tiger  might  create, 

A  joy  like  that  to  see  his  captive  state. 

At  once  to  know  his  force  and  then  decree  his  fate 

Hammond,  much  praised  by  numerous  friends, 
was  come 
To  read  his  lectures,  so  admired  at  home ; 
Historic  lectures,  where  he  loved  to  mix 
His  free  plain  hints  on  modern  politics « 
Here,  he  had  heard,  that  nimibers  had  design. 
Their  business  finish*d,  to  sit  down  and  dine ; 
Thb  gave  him  pleasure,  for  he  judged  it  right 
To  show  by  day,  that  he  cotdd  speak  by  night 
Rash  the  design — for  he  perceived,  too  late. 
Not  one  approving  friend  beside  him  sate ; 
The  greater  number,  whom  he  traced  around. 
Were  men  in  Uack,  and  he  conceived  they  frowned. 
^  I  will  not  speak,"  he  thought ;  **  no  pearls  of  mine 
Shall  be  presented  to  this  herd  of  swine  !** 
Not  this  avail'd  him,  when  he  cast  his  eye 
On  Justice  Bolt ;  he  could  not  fight,  nor  fly  : 
He  saw  a  man  to  whom  he  gave  the  pain, 
Which  now  he  felt  must  be  retum*d  again ; 
His  conscience  told  him  with  what  keen  delight 
He,  at  that  time,  enjoy *d  a  stranger's  fright ; 
That  stran^r  now  befriended — ^he  alone, 
For  all  his  insult,  friendless,  to  atone ; 
Now  he  could  feel  it  cruel  that  a  heart 
Should  be  distressed,  and  none  to  take  its  part ; 
*•  Though  one  by  one,"  said  Pride,  ♦•  I  would  defy 
Much  greater  men,  yet  meeting  every  eye, 
I  do  oonfeu  a  fear — but  he  wiU  pass  me  by.*' 

Vain  hope !  the  Justice  saw  the  foe's  distress^ 
With  exultation  he  could  not  suppress ; 
He  felt  the  fish  was  hookM — and  so  forbore. 
In  playful  spite,  to  draw  it  to  the  ihore. 
Hammond  look*d  roand  again ;  but  none  were  near 
With  friendly  smile,  to  stHl  his  growing  fear ; 
But  all  above  him  seem'd  a  solenm  row 
Of  priests  and,  deacons,  so  they  seem*d  below: 
He  wondered  who  his  right-hand  man  might  be— 
Vicar  of  Holt  cum  Uppinghim  was  he  ,• 
And  who  the  man  of  that  dark  frown  possessed — 
Rector  of  Bradley  and  of  Barton-west ; 
**  A  pluralist,"  he  grewPd— but  check'd  the  word. 
That  warfare  might  not,  by  his  zeal,  be  stirrM. 

But  now  begfan  the  man  above  to  show 
Fierce  looks  and  threat*aings  to  the  man  below ; 
Who  had  some  thoughts  his  peace  by  flight  to  seek- 
But  how  then  lecture,  if  he  dared  not  speak  I — 

Now  as  the  Justice  for  the  war  prepared. 
He  seem'd  just  then  to  question  if  he  dared : 
**  He  may  resist,  although  his  power  be  small, 
And  growing  desperate  may  defy  us  all ; 
One  dog  attack,  and  he  prepares  for  flight-  • 
Resirt  another,  and  he  strives  to  bite ; 
Nor  can  I  say,  if  this  rebellious  cur 
Will  fly  for  safety,  or  will  scorn  to  stir." 
AlarmM  by  this,  he  lash*d  his  soul  to  rage, 
BurnM  with  strong  shame  and  hurried  to  engagu. 

As  a  male  turkey  straggling  on  the  green, 
i  When  by  fierce  harriers,  terriers,  mongrels  seen. 
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He  feels  the  insalt  of  the  noisy  train, 

And  skulks  aside,  though  moved  by  much  disdain ; 

But  wJien  that  turkey,  at  his  own  barn-door, 

Sees  one  poor  straying  puppy  and  no  more, 

(A  foolish  puppy  who  had  left  the  pack. 

Thoughtless  what  foe  was  tlireafning  at  his  back,) 

He  moves  about,  as  ship  prepared  to  sail. 

He  hoists  his  proud  rotundity  of  tail, 

The  half-seal'd  eyes  and  changeful  neck  he  shows, 

Where,  in  its  quick'ning  colours,  vengeance  glows ; 

From  red  to  blue  the  pendent  wattles  turn. 

Blue  mixM  with  red,  as  matches  when  they  burn; 

And  thus  th*  intruding  snarler  to  oppose, 

Urged  by  enkindling  wrath,  he  gobbling  goes. 

So  looked  our  hero  in  his  wrath,  his  cheeks 
FlushM  with  fresh  fir^  and  glowM   in  tingling 

streaks  ; 
His  breath  by  passion's  force  awhile  restrained, 
Like  a  stopped  current,  greater  ibrce  regained ; 
So  spoke,  so  look'd  he,  every  eye  and  ear 
Were  fixM  to  view  him,  or  were  turn*d  to  hear. 

**  My  friends,  you  know  me,  you  can  witness  all, 
How  urged  by  passion,  I  reitrain  my  gall  j 
And  every  motive  to  revenge  withstand — • 
Save  when  I  hear  abused  my  native  land. 

•*  Is  it  not  known,  agreed,  confirmed,  confessM, 
That  of  all  people,  we  arc  governed  best  ? 
We  have  the  force  of  mortirchies ;  are  free^ 
As  the  most  proud  republicans  can  be ; 
And  have  those  prudent  counsels  that  arise 
In  grave  and  cautious  aristocracies ; 
And  live  there  those,  in  such  all-glorious  state, 
Traitors  protected  in  the  land  they  hate  ? 
Rebels,  still  warring  with  the  laws  that  give 
To  them  subsistence  ? — Yes,  such  wretches  live. 

**  Ours  is  a  church  reformM,  and  now  no  more 
Is  aught  for  man  to  mend  or  to  restore ;   - 
'Tis  pure  in  doctrines,  'lis  correct  in  creeds. 
Has  nought  redundant,  and  it  nothing  needs ; 
No  evil  ie  therein — no  wrinkle,  spot. 
Stain,  blame,  or  blemish : — I  affirih  there  *8  npL 

**  All  this  you  know — now  mark  what  once  befell. 
With  grief  I  bore  it,  and  with  shame  I  tell ; 
I  was  entrapp'd — ^yes,  so  it  came  to  pass, 
*Mid  heathen  rebels,  a  tumultuous  class  ; 
Each  to  his  country  bore  a  hellish  mind, 
Each  like  his  neighbour  was  of  cursed  kind ; 
The  land  that  nuraed  them  they  blasphemed  ;  the 

laws, 
Their  sovereign's  glory,  and  their  country^s  canse ; 
And  who  their  mouths,  their  master-Bend,  and  who 
Rebellion's  oracle  ? You,  caitiff,  you !" 

He  spoke,  and  standing  strctch'd  his  mighty  arm. 
And  Hx'd  the  man  of  words,  as  by  a  charm. 

^  How  raved  that  railcr !  Sure  some  hellish  power 
Restrain'd  my  tongue  in. that  delirious  hour. 
Or  I  had  hurlM  the  shame  and  vengeance  due 
On  him,  the  guide  of  that  infuriate  crew ; 
But  to  mine  eyes  such  dreadful  looks  appear'd, 
Such  mingled  yell  of  lying  words  I  heard. 
That  I  conceived  around  were  demons  all. 
And  till  I  fled  the  house,  I  fear'd  its  fall. 


**  Oh  !  could  our  country  from  our  coasts  expel 
Such  foes !  Jo  nourish  those  who  wish  her  well: 
This  her  mild  laws  forbid,  but  we  may  still 
From  us  eject  them  by  our  sovereign  will ; 
This  let  us  do." — He  said,  and  then  began 
A  gentler  feeling  for  the  sUent  man ; 
Ev'n  m  our  hero's  mighty  soul  arose 
A  touch  of  pity  for  experienced  woes ; 
But  this  was  transient,  and  with  angry  9yo 
He  sternly  look'd,  and  paused  for  a  reply. 

'Twas   then  the  man  of  many   words  would 
speak — 
But,  in  his  trial,  had  them  all  to  seek : 
To  find  a  friend  he  look'd  the  circle  round, 
But  ioy  or  scorn  in  every  feature  found ; 
He  sipp'd  his  wine,  but  in  those  times  of  dread 
Wine  only  adds  confusion  to  the  head ; 
In  doubt  he  reason'd  with  himself—"  And  how 
Harangue  at  night,  if  I  he  silent  now  1 
From  pride  and  praise  received,  he  sought  to  draw 
Courage  to  speak,  but  still  remain'd  the  awe ; 
One  moment  rose  he  with  a  forced  disdain. 
And  then  abash'd,  sunk  sadly  down  again ; 
While  in  our  hero's  glance  he  seem'd  to  read, 
**  Slave  and  insurgent !  what  hast  thou  to  plead  7**— 

'  By  desperation  urged,  he  now  began : 
"  I  seek  no  favour — ^I — the  Rights  of  Man  ! 
Claim ;  and  I — ^nay ! — but  give  me  leave — and  I 
Insist — a  man — that  is — and  in  reply, 

I  speak." Alas  !  each  new" attempt  waa  vain : 

Confused  he  stood,  h6  sate,  he  ro6e  again '; 

At  length  he  growl'd  defiance,  sought  the  door. 

Cursed  the  whole  synod,  and  was  seen  no  more. 

"  Laud  we,"  said  Justice  Bolt,  **  the  Powers  above 
Thus  could  our  speech  the  sturdiest  foe  remove.** 
Elxulting  now  he  gaiu'd  new  streng^  of  fame. 
And  lost  all  feelings  of  defeat  and  shame. 

**  He  dared  not  strive,  you  witness'd— dared  not 

His  voice,  nor  drive  at  his  accursed  drift: 
So  all  shall  tremble,  wretches  who  oppose 
Our  church  or  state — thus  be  it  to  oar  foes.** 

He  spoke,  and,  seated  with  his  former  air, 
Look'd  his  fiill  self,  and  fill'd  his  ample  chair; 
Took  one  full  bumper  to  eaoh  favourite  cause. 
And  dwelt  all  night  on  politics  and  laws. 
With  high  applauding  voice,  that  gain'd  him  high 
applause. 
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THE  PARTING  HOUR. 

I  did  not  take  my  leare  of  htm,  bat  bad 
Mitil  prelljr  thinfi  to  rar :  ere  I  could  tell  tatai 
How  I  would  think  of  him,  at  certain  houca. 
Such  thoughts  and  such . — or  ere  I  coukl 
Give  hira  thai  pnrtioff  kiss,  which  I  had  set 
Betwixt  two  char  mint  worda— coi»e«  in  my  father^ 

Cgmbdine.  act  i.  aoene  4> 
Grief  hath  ehapged  roe  since  you  saw  mn  Iai4, 
And  careful  hours  with  Time's  deformed  hand 
Have  written  strange  defeature*  o*er  my  faoa. 

ComeHp  tf  Error§,  act  v,  «e«w  I. 
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Oh !  If  tboa  be  th«  Mme  Egean.  tpeak. 
And  speak  noto  the  Mme  Emilia. 

Comedif  •fErroTit  act  t.  ■eeoe  5. 
I  ran  it  through,  er'n  from  mj  boyiBb  dart 
To  the  Tery  raoroeot  that  the  bade  roe  tell  it: 
Wfaereio  I  tpehe  of  moat  diaMtrods  ehancci. 
Of  moviag  accideots.  by  flood,  and  field ; 
Of  beinir  taken  by  (h*  insolent  fue 
And  Mid  to  Slavery. 

OOuila,  met  i,  eoeoe  3. 

An  old  nan.  broken  with  the  atorros  of  fate, 
b  eorae  to  liy  bia  we«cy  bones  among  yoo; 
Give  hiio  a  little  evth  for  obacily. 

Henrv  Fill,  act  iv,  scene  3. 


MiNCTELT  trace  man's  life ;  year  after  year,  | 

Through  all  his  days  let  all  hb  deeds  appebr^ 
And  then,  though  some  may  in  that  life  be  strange, 
Yet  there  appears  no  vast  nor  sudden  change : 
The  links  that  bind  those  various  deeds  are  seen| 
And  no  mysterious  void  is  lefl  between. 

But  let  these  binding  links  be  all  destroy'd, 
AH  that  throogh  years  he  suffered  or  enjoy*d ; 
Let  that  vast  gap  be  made,  and  then  behold — 
This  was  the  yoath,  and  he  is  thtis  when  old ; 
Then  we  at  once  the  work  of  Time  suWey, 
And  in  an  instant  see  a  life's  decay ; 
Pain  mix'd  with  pity  in  our  bosoms  rise, 
And  sorrow  takes  new  sadness  from  surprise. 

Beneath  yon  tree,  observe  an  ancient  pair^^ 
A  sleephig  man ;  a  woman  in  her  diair. 
Watching  his  looks  with  kind  and  pensive  air ; 
No  wi&,  nor  sister  she,  nor  is  U^e  name 
Nor  kiixlred  of  this  friendly  pair  the  same ; 
Yet  so  allied  are  they,  that  few  ean  feel 
Her  constant,  warm,  unwearied,  anxious  zeal ; 
Their  years  and  woes,  although  they  long  have 

loved. 
Keep  their  good  name  and  conduct  unreproved; 
Thus  life's  small  comforts  ihey  together  share, 
And  while  life  lingers  for  the  grave  prepare. 

No  other  subjects  on  their  spirit*  press. 
Nor  gain  such  mt'rest  as  the  past  distress ; 
Grievous  events  that  ^om  the  mem'ry  drive 
Life's  common  cares,  and  those  alone  survive. 
Mix  with  each  tboughtt  in  every  action  share. 
Darken  each  dream,  and  blend  with  every  prayer. 

To  David  Booth,  his  fourth  and  last-bom  hoy, 
AOen  his  name,  was  more  than  common  joy ; 
And  as  the  child  grew  up,  there  seem'd  in  him 
A  more  than  common  life  in  every  limb ; 
A  strong  and  handsome  stripling  he  became. 
And  the  gay  spirit  answer'd  to  we  frame ; 
A  lighter,  happier  lad  was  never  seen. 
For  ever  easy,  cheerful,  or  serene ; 
His  early  love  he  fix'd  upon  a  feir 
And  gentle  maid— they  were  a  handsome  pair. 

They  at  an  infant-school  together  play'd,' 
Where  the  foundation  of  their  love  was  laid  ; 
The  boybh  champion  would  his  choice  attend 
In  every  sport,  in  every  fray  defend. 
As  prospects  open'd  and  as  life  advanced, 
They  wallfd  together,  they  together  danced ; 
On  all  occasions,  from  their  early  years, 
Tb^  mix'd  their  joys  and  sorrows,  hopes  and  fears ; 
13  T 


Each  heart  was  anxious,  till  it  could  impart 
Its  daily  feelings  to  lis  kindred  heart ; 
As  years  increased,  unnumber'd  petty  wars 
Broke  out  between  them ;  jealousies  and  jars ; 
Causeless  indeed,  and  followed  by  a  peace. 
That  gave  to  love — growth,  vigour,  and  increase. 
Whilst  yet  a  boy,  when  otiier  minds  are  vbid. 
Domestic  thoughts  young  Allen's  hours  employ'd ; 
Judith  in  gaining  hearts  had  no  concern. 
Rather  intent  the  matron's  part  to  learn ; 
Thus  early  prudent  and  sedate  they  grew. 
While  lovers,  thoughtful— -and  though  children, 

true. 
To  either  parents  not  a  day  appear'd, 
When  with  this  love  they  might  have  interfered : 
Childish  at  first,  they  cared  not  to  restrain  ; 
And  strong  at  last,  they  saw  restriction  vain  ; 
Nor  knew  they  when  that  passion  to  reprove — 
Now  idle  fondness,  now  resistless  love. 

Bo  while  the  waters  rise,  the  children  tread 
On  the  broad  estuary's  sandy  bed ; 
But  soon  the  channel  fills,  from  side  to  side 
Comes  dangef  rolling  with  the  deep'ning  tide ; 
Yet  none  who  saw  the  rapid  current  flow 
Could  the  first  instant  of  that  danger  know. 

The  lovers  waited  till  the  time  should  come 
When  they  together  could  possess  a  home : 
In  either  liouse  were -men  and  maids  unwed, 
Hopes  to  be^soothed,  and  tempers  to  be  led. 
Then  Allen's  mother  of  his  fdvov'fte  maid 
Spoke  from  the  feelings  of  a  mind  afraid : 
**  Dress  and  amusements  were  her  sole  employ," 
She  said — **  entangling  her  deluded  boy ;" 
And  yet,  in  truth,  a  mother's  jealous  love 
Had  much  imagined  and  could  little  prove ; 
Judith  had  beauty — and  if  vain,  was  kind. 
Discreet,  and  mild,  and  had  a  serious  mind. 

Dull  was  their  prospect — when  the  lovers  met. 
They  said,  we  must  not — dare  not  venture  yet; 
"Oh !  could  I  labour  for  thcc,"  Allen  cried. 

Why. should  our  friends  be  thus  dissatisfied? 
On  my  own  arm  I  could  depend,  but  they 
Still  urge  obedience — roust  I  yet  obey  ?" 
Poor  Judith  felt  the  grief,  but  grieving  begg'd  delay 

At  length  a  prospect  came  that  seem'd  to  smile. 
And  faintly  woo  them,  from  a  Western  Isle  ; 
A  kinsman  there  a  widow's  hand  had  gain'd, 
*•  Was  old,  was  rich,  and  childless  yet  remain'd  ; 
Would  some  young  Booth  to  hb  affairs  attend, 
And  wait  awhile,  he  might  expect  a  friend." 
The  elder  brothers,  who  were  not  in  love, 
Fear'd  the  felse  seas,  miwilling  to  remove ; 
But  the  young  Allen,  an  enamour'd  boy, 
E^ger  an  independence  to  enjoy, 
Woold  through  all  perils  seek  it, — by  the  sea. — 
Through  labmir,  danger,  pain,  or  shvery. 
The  faithful  Judith  his  design  approved, 
For  both  were  sangtiine,  they  were  young  and  loved 
The  mother's  slow  consent  was  then  obtain'd ; 
The  time  arrived,  to  part  alone  remain'd : 
AU  things  prepared,  on  the  expected  day 
Was  seen  the  vessel  anchor'd  in  the  bay. 
From  her  would  seamen  in  the  evening  oon«e 
To  take  th'  advent'rous  Allcu  from  hi3  homo  % 
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With  bis  own  fViends  the  final  day  he  passed, 
And  every  painful  hour,  except  the  last 
The  grieving  father  i^rged  the  cheerful  glasa, 
To  niike  the  moments  with  less  sorrow  pass ; 
Intent  the  mother  looked  upon  her  son, 
And^vi^hM  th'  assent  withdrawn,  the  deed  undone ; 
The  younjifjir  sister,  as  he  took  his  way, 
flung  on  his  coat,  and  hejrg'd  for  more  delay : 
IhU  hij*  own  Judith  callM  him  to  the  shore, 
VVho:n  he   must  meet,  for  they  might  meet  no 

more : — 
And  tlierc  he  found  her — faithful,  mournful,  true, 
AVeeping  and  waiting  for  a  last  adieu  ! 
The  ebbing  tide  had  lefl  the  sand,  and  there 
Moved  with  slow  steps  the  melancholy  pair : 
Sweet  were  the  painful  moments — but  how  sweet, 
And  without  pain,  when  they  again  should  meet ! 
Now  either  spoke,  as  hope  and  fear  impressed 
E<^ch  their  alternate  triumph  in  the  breast 

Distauco  alarm*d  the  maid — she  cried,  ••Tis 
far  r 
And  danger  too—**  it  is  a  time  of  war : 
Then  in  those  countries  are  diseases  strongei 
And  women  gay,  and  men  are  prone  to  change ; 
What  then  may  happen  in  a  year,  when  things 
Of  vast  importance  every  moment  brings ! 
But  hark  !  an  oar  !**  she  cried, yet  none  appearM — 
*T  was  love*s  mistake,  who  fancied  what  it  fearM ; 
And  she  continued — **  Do,  my  Allen,  keep 
Thy  heart  from  evil,  let  thy  passions  sleep ; 
Believe  it  good,  tiay  glorious,  to  prevail, 
And  stand  in  safety  where  so  many  fail ; 
And  do  not,  Allen,  or  for  shame,  or  pride, 
Tiiy  faith  abjure,  or  thy  professions  hide ; 
Can  I  believe  hi9  love  will  lasting  prove, 
Who  has  no  rcv*rence  for  the  God  I  love  ? 
I  know  thee  well !  how  good  thou  art  and  kind  ; 
But  strong  the  passions  that  invade  thy  mind.^ — 
Now,  what  to  me  hath  Allen  to  commend  ?** — 
**  Upon  my  mother,"  said  tlic  youth,  **  attend  ; 
Forget  her  spleen,  and  in  my  place  appear; 
Ilrr  lore  to  me  will  make  mv  Judith  dear: 
Ofl  I  shall  think  (such  comfort, lovers  seek), 
Who  speaks  of  me,  and  fancy  what  they  spe&k; 
Tiicn  write  on  all  occasions,  always  dwell 
On  hope's  fair  prospect*,  and  be  kind  and  well. 
And  ever  choose  the  fondest,  tenderest  style." 
Slie  answer'd,  **  No,"  but  answcr'd  with  a  smile. 
•*  And  now,  my  Judith,  at  so  sad  a  time. 
Forgive  my  fear,  and  call  it  not  my  crime; 
When  with  our  youthful  neighbours 't  is  thy  chance 
To  meet  in  walks,  tlie  visit,  or  the  dance, 
When  f  very  lad  Hould  on  my  lass  attend. 
Choose  not  a  smooth  designer  for  a  friend ; 
That  fawning  Philip  I — nay  be  not  severe, 
A  rival's  hope  must  cause  a  Iover*i  fear." 

Disple»ned  she  felt  and  might  in  her  reply 
Have  mix'd  some  anger,  but  the  boat  was  nigh, 
Now  truly  heard ! — it  soon  was  full  in  «ight ; — 
Now  the  sad  farewell,  and  the  long  good-night; 
For,  sec ! — his  friends  come  hast*ning  to  the  beach. 
And  now  the  gunwale  is  within  the  readi ; 
"  Adien  I — farewell  .'—remember !"— and  what  more 
Affection  tauffht  was  utter'd  from  the  shore ! 
But  Judith  lefl  tliem'with  a  heavy  heart. 
Took  a  lost  triow,  and  went  to  weep  apart! 


And  now  his  fViends  went  slowly  from  the  place, 
Where  she  stood  still  the  dashing  oar  to  trace. 
Till  all  were  silent ! — for  the  youth  she  pray'd. 
And  softly  then  retum*d  the  weeping  maid. 

They  parted,  thus  by  hope  and  fortune  led, 
And  Judith's  hours  in  pensive  pleasure  fled ; 
But  when  returned  the  youth ! — the  youth  no  more 
Returned  exulting  to  his  native  shore ; 
But  forty  years  were  past,  and  then  there  came 
A  worn-out  man  with  witherM  limbs  and  lame. 
His  mind  oppressed  with  woes,  and  bent  with  age 

his  frame: 
Yes !  old  and  grieved,  and  trembling  with  decay. 
Was  Allen  landing  in  his  native  bay. 
Willing  his  breathlost  form  should  blend  with  kin 

dred  clay. 
In  an  autumnal  eve  he  left  the  beach, 
In  such  an  eve  he  chanced  the  port  to  reach : 
He  was  alone ;  he  pressed  the  very  place 
Of  the  sad  parting,  of  the  last  embrace : 
There  stood  his  parents,  there  retired  the  maid. 
So  fond,  iBo  tender,  and  so  moeh  afraid ; 
And  on  that  spot,  through  many  a  year,  his  mind 
TurnM  mournful  back,  half  sinking,  half  resigned 

No  one  was  present;  of  its  crew  bereft, 
A  single  boat  was  in  the  billows  left ; 
Sent  uom  some  anchor*d  vessel  in  the  bay, 
At  the  returning  tide  to  sail  away  : 
O'er  the  black  stem  the  moonlight  sdtly  play'd. 
The  loosenM  foresail  flapping  in  the  shade ; 
AU  silent  else  on  shore ;  but  from  the  town 
A, drowsy  peal  of  distant  bells  oame  down: 
From  the  tall  houses  here  and  there,  a  light 
Served  some  confused  remembrance  to  excite : 
**  T^ere,"  he  observed,  and  new  emotions  felt, 
**  Was  my  first  home^Huid  yonder  Judith  dwelt; 
Dead !  dead  are  all !  I  lon^ — I  fear  to  know," 
He  said,  and  walk*d  impatient,  and  yet  alow. 

Sudden  there  broke  upon  his  ^rief  a  noise 
Of  merry  tumult  and  of  vulgar  joys : 
Seamen  returning  to  their  ship,  were  come. 
With  idle  numbers  straying mmi  their  home; 
Allen  among  them  mix*d,  and  in  the  old 
Strove  some  familiar  features  to  behold ; 
While  fimcT  aided  memory: — **  Man !  whatcheei J*' 
A  sailor  cried ;  **  Art  thou  at  anchor  here  7^ 
Faintly  he  answer*d,  and  then  tried  to  trace 
Some  youthful  features  in  some  aged  feoe : 
A  swarthy  matron  he  beheld,  and  thought 
She  might  unfold  die  very  truths  he  sought: 
Confused  and  trembling,  he  the  dame  address'd : 
**  The  Booths !   yet  live  they  ?••  pausing  and   ^ 

pressM; 
Then  spake  again : — **l8  there  no  ancient  man, 
David  his  name?— assist  me,  if  you  can. — 
Flemmings  there  were— and  Judith,  doth  she  live  T 
The  woman  gaxed,  nor  could  an  answer  give ; 
Yet  wondVing  stood,  and  ail  were  silent  by. 
Feeling  a  strange  and  solemn  sympathy. 
The  woman  musing  said — **  She  knew  fhll  woD 
Where  the  old  people  came  at  last  to  dwell ; 
They  had  a  married  daughter  and  a  son. 
But  they  were  dead,  and  now  remained  not  one.** 

**  Yes,"  said  an  elder,  who  had  pauaed  intent 
On  days  long  past,  **  there  was  a  sad  event ; — 
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One  of  these  Booths — it  was  my  mother's  tale — 

Here  left  his  lass,  I  know  not  where  to  sail : 

She  saw  their  parting,  and  observed  the  pain ; 

But  never  came  th'  unhappy  man  again :" 

••  The  ship  was  captured"--Allen  meekly  said, 

*  And  what  became  of  the  forsaken  maid?" 

The  woman  answered :  "  I  remember  now, 

She  used  to  tell  the  lasses  of  her  vow, 

And  of  her  lover's  loss,  and  I  have  seen 

'i'he  guyest  hearts  grow  sad  wherb  she  has  be^n ; 

Yet  in  her  grief  she  married,  and  was  made 

Slave  to  a  wretch,  whom  meekly  she  obey'd 

And  early  buried — ^but  I  know^  no  more. 

And  hark !  oar  6riends  are  hastening  to  the  shore.*' 

Allen  soon  found  a  lodging  in  the  town. 
And  walk'd  a  man  unnoticed  up  and  down. 
This  house,  and  this  he  knew,  and  thought  a  fiice 
He  sometimes  oonl^  among  a  nuiAber  trace : 
Of  names  reroember'd  there  remain'd  a  few, 
But  of  no  ftvourites,  and  the  rest  were  new : 
A  merchant's  wealth,  when  Allen  went  to  sea. 
Was  reckon'd  boundless. — Could  he  living  be  7 
Or  lived  his  son  7  for  one  he  had,  the  heir 
To  a  vast  business,  and  a  fortune  fair. 
No !  but  that  heir's  poor  widow,  from  her  shed. 
With  crutches  went  to  take  her  dole  ofl>read : 
There  was  a  friend  whom  he  had  led  a  boy. 
With  hope  to  sail  the  master  of  a  hoy ; 
Him,  afUr  many  a  stormy  day,  he  found 
With  his  ^reat  wish, his  life's  whole  purpose  crown'd. 
This  hoy  s  proud  captain  look'd  in  Allen's  face, — 
•*  Yours  is,  my  friend,"  said  he,  **  a  woful  case'; 
We  cannot  all  succeed  ;  I  now  command 
The  Betsy  sloop,  and  am  not  much  at  land ; 
But  when  we  meet,  you  shall  your  story  tell 
Of  foreign  parCs — I  bid  you  now  farewell !" 

Allen  so  long  had  left  his  native  shore, 
He  saw  but  few  whom  he  had  seen  before : 
The  older  people,  as  they  met  him,  cast 
A  pitying  look,  ofl  speaking  as  they  pass'd — 
**  The  man  is  Allen  Booth,  and  it  appears 
He  dwelt  among  us  in  his  early  years ; 
We  see  the  name  engraved  upon  the  stones. 
Where  this  poor  wanderer  means  to  lay  his  bones." 
TThus  where  he  lived  and  loved — unhappy  change ! — 
He  seems  a  stranger,  and  finds  all  are  strange. 

But  now  a  widow,  in  a  village  near. 
Chanced  of  the  melancholy  man  to  hear ; 
Old  as  she  waa,  to  Judith's  bosom  came 
Some  strong  emotions  at  the  well-known  name ; 
He  was  her   much-loved    Allen,  she  had  stay'd 
Ten  troubled  years,  a  sad  afflicted  maid  ; 
Then  was  she  wedded,  of  his  death  assured. 
And  much  of  mis'ry  in  her  lot  endured  : 
Her  husband  died ;  her  children  sought  their  bread 
In  various  places,  and  to  her  were  dead. 
Th3  once  fond  lovers  met ;  not  grief  nor  age. 
Sickness  or  pain,  their  hearts  could  disengage ; 
Each  had  immediate  confidence ;  a  friend 
Both  now  beheld,  on  whom  they  might  depend : 
"Now  is  there  one  to  whom  I  can  express 
My  nature's  weakness  and  my  souKs  distress." 
AUen  look'd  up,  and  with  impatient  heart — 
**  Let  me  not  lose  thee — never  let  us  part : 


So  Heaven  this  comfort  to  my  sufferings  give. 
It  is  not  all  distress  to  think  and  live." 
Thus  Allen  spoke — for  time  had  not  removed 
The  charms  attach'd  to  one  so  fondly  loved ; 
Who  with  more  health,  the  mist^ss  of  their  cot. 
Labours  to  soothe  the  evils  of  his  lot. 
To  her,  to  her  alone,  his  various  fate. 
At  various  times,  'tis  comfort  to  relate ; 
And  yet  his  sorrow — she  too  loves  t6  hear 
What  wrings  her  bosom,  *and  compels  the  tear. 

First  he  related  how  he  lefl  the  shore, 
Alarm'd  with  fears  that  they  should  meet  no  more : 
Then,ei:e  the  ship  had  reach'd  her  purposed  course, 
Tlicy  met  and  yielded  to  the  Spanish  force ; 
Theit  cross  th*  Atlantic  seas  they  bore  their  prey. 
Who  grieving  landed  from  their  sultry  bay ; 
And  marching  many  a  burning  league,  he  found 
Himself  a. slave  upon  a  miner's  ground : 
There  a  good  priest  his  native  language  spoke, 
And  pave  some  ease  to  his  tormenting  yoke ; 
Kindfy  advanced  ^im  in  his  master's  grace. 
And  he  was  station'd  in  an  easier  place : 
There,  hopeless  ever  to  escape  the  land. 
He  to  a  Spanish  maiden  gave  his  hand  ; 
In  cottage  shelter'd  fVom  the  blaze  of  day 
He  saw  nis  happy  infants  round  him  play ; 
Where  summer  shadows,  made  by  fofty  trees. 
Waved  o'er  his  scat,  and  soothed  his  reveries ; 
E'en  then  he  thought  of  England,  nor  could  sigh. 
But  his  fond  Isabel  demanded,  «  Why  ?" 
Grieved  by  the  story,  she  the  sip^h  repaid. 
And  wept  in  pity  for  the  English  maid : 
Thus  twenty  years  were  pass'd,  and  pass'd  his  views 
Of  fliture  bliss,  for  he  had  wealth  to  lose : 
His  friend  now  dead,  some  foe  had  dared  to  paint 
"  His  fiiith  as  tainted :  he  his  spouse  would  taint; 
Make  all  his  children  infidels,  and  found 
An  English  heresy  on  Christian  ground." 

**  Whilst  I  was  poor,"  said  Allen,  "  none  would 
care 
What  my  poor  notions  of  religion  were; 
None  ask'd  me  whom  I  worshipp'd,  how  I  pray'd, 
If  due  obedience  to  the  laws  were  paid : 
My  good  adviser  taught  me  to  bo  still, 
Nor  to  make  converts  had  I  power  or  will. 
I  preach'd  no  foreign  doctrine  to  my  wife, 
And  never  mentioned  Luther  in  my  life ; 
I,  all  they  said,  say  what  they  would,  allow'd. 
And  when  the  fathers  bade  me  bow,  I  bow'd : 
Their  forms  I  follow'd,  whether  well  or  sick, 
And  was  a  most  obedient  Catholic. 
But  I  had  money,  and  these  pastors  found 
My  notions  vague,  heretical,  unsound  : 
A  wicked  book  they  seized ;  the  very  Turk 
Could  not  have  read  a  more  pernicious  work 
To  me  pernicious,  who  if  it  were  good 
Or  evil  qucstion'd  not,  nor  understood  : 
Oh  !  had  I  little  but  the  book  posf^ess'd, 
I  might  have  read  it,  and  enjoy'd  my  rest." 

Alas!  poor  Allen, through  his  wealth  was  «ocn 
Crimes  that  by  poverty  conccai'd  had  been : 
Faults  that  in  dusty  pictures  rest  unknown 
Are  in  an  instant  through  the  varnish  shown 

He  told  their  cruel  mercy ;  how  at  last. 
In  Christian  kindness  for  the  merits  past. 
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They  spared  his  forfeit  life,  but  bade  him  fly, 

Or  for  his  crime  and  contumacy  die  ; 

Flv  from  all  scenes,  all  objects  of  delight: 

His  wife,  his  children,  weeping  in  his  sight, 

All  urging  him  to  flee,  he  fled,  and  cursed  his  flight. 

He  next  related  how  he  found  a  way, 
Guileless  and  grieving,  to  Campeachy  Bay : 
There  in  the  woods  he  wrought,  and  there,  among 
Some  laboring  seamen,  lieard  his  native  tongue : 
The  sound,  one  moment,  broke  upon  his  pain    , 
With  joyful  force  i  he  longM  to  hear  again : 
Again  he  heard ;  he  9eized  an  oflerM  nand, 
•*  And  when  beheld  you  last  our  native  land  ?" 
He  cried,  **  and  in  what  county  I  quickly  say" — 
The  seamen  answerM— strangers  all  were  they; 
One  only  at  his  native  port  had  been ; 
He,  landing  once,  the  quay  and  church  bad  seen. 
For  that  esteomM;  but  nothing  more  he  knew. 
Still  more  to  know,  would  Allen  join  the  crew, 
Sail  where  they  sailed,  and,  many  a  peril  past. 
They  at  his  kinsman^s  isle  their  anchor  cast ; 
But  him  they  found  not,  nor  could  one  relate 
Aught  of  his  will,  his  wish,  or  his  estate.* 
This  grieved  not  Allen;  then  again  he  sailM 
For  £jigland*B  coast,  again  his  fate  prevaiPd  : 
War  raged,  and  he,  an  active  man  and  strong, 
Was  soon  impressM,  and  served  his  country  long. 

.  By  various  shores  he  passed,  on  various  seas, 
Never  so  happy  as  when  void  of  ease. — 
And  then  he  told  how  in  a  calm  distressed, 
Day  ailer  day  bis  soul  was  sick  pf  rest ; 
When,  as  a  log  upon  the  deep  they  stood. 
Then  roved  his  spirit  to  the  inland  wood ; 
Till,  while  aWake,  Ire  di:eam*d,  that  on  the  seas 

,  Were  his  loved  home,  the  hill,  the  stream,  the  trees : 
He  gazed,  he  pointed  to  the  scenes : — ^  There  stand 
My  wife,  my  children,  *tis  my  lovely  land ; 
See !  there  my  dwelling — oh  !  delicious  scene 
Of  my  best  life — unhand  ine — are  ye  men  ?*' 

And  thus  the  frenzy  ruled  him,  tifl  the  wind 
Brush'd  the  fond  pictures  firom  the  stagnant  mind. 

He  told  of  bloody  fSghts,  and  how  at  length 
The  rage  of  battle  gave  his  spirits  strength : 
*T  was  in  the  Indian  seas  his  limb  he  lost. 
And  he  was  left  half-dead  upon  the  coaM ; 
But  living  gain*d  *mid  rich  aspiring  men, 
A  fair  subsistence  by  his  ready  pen. 
•*  Thus,"  he  continued,  "  passM  unvaried  years. 
Without  events  producing  hopes  or  fears." 
Augmented  pay  procured  him  decent  wealth, 
But  years  advancing  undermined  his  health ; 
Then  ofl-timcs  in  delightful  dream  he  flew 
To  England's  shore,  and  scenes  his  ciiildhood  knew: 
Ho  saw  hts  parents,  saw  his  fav*rite  maid, 
No  feature  wrinkled,  not  a  charm  decay'd ; 
And  thus  excited,  in  bis  bosom  rose 
A  wish  so  strong,  it  baffled  his  repose ; 
Anxious  he  felt  on  English  earth  to  lie  ; 
To  view  his  native  soil,  and  there  to  die. 

He  then  described  the  gloom,  the  dread  he  found. 
When  first  he  landed  on  the  chosen  ground. 
Whore  undefined  was  all  he  hoped  and  fear*d. 
And  liow  confused  and  troubled  all  appear*d ; 


His  thought  in  past  and  present  scenes  employ 'd, 
All  views  in  future  blighted  and  destroy*d : 
His  were  a  medley  of  bewild^ing  themes. 
Sad  as  realities,  and  wild  as  dreams. 

Here  his  relation  closes,  but  bis  mind 
Flies  back  again  sonte  resting-place  to  find ; 
Thus  silent,  musing  through  the  day,  he  se^ 
His  children  sporting  by  those  lofly  trees, 
Their  mother  singing  in  the  shady  scene. 
Where  the  fresh  springs  burst  o^cr   the  livd} 

green ; — 
So  strong  his  eager  ftmcy,  he  affrights 
The  fkithful  widow  by  its  powerful  flights ; 
For  what  disturbs  him  he  aloud  will  tell. 
And  cry — **  *Tis  she,  ray  wife  I  my  Isabel ! 
Where  are  my  children  7" — Judith  grieves  to  hear 
How  the  soul  works  in  sorrows  so  severe ; 
Assiduous  all  his  wishes  to  attend. 
Deprived  of  much,  he  yet  may  boast  a  friend ; 
Watched  by  her  care,  in  slee|>,  his  spirit  takes 
Its  flight,  and  watchful  finds  her  when  he  wakosu 

*T  is  now  her  office ;  her  attention  see ! 
While  her  friend  sleeps  beneath  that  shading  tree, 
Careful  she  guards  him  from  the  glowing  heat. 
And  pensive  muses  at  her  Allen's  feet 


And  where  is  he  7  Ah  !  doubtless  in  those  i 
Of  his  best  days,  amid  the  vivid  greens. 
Fresh  with  unnumber*d  rills,  where  ev'ry  ^e 
Breathes  the  rich  fragrance  of  the  neighb'rmg  Tik*; 
Smiles  not  his  wife,  and  listens  as  there  comes 
The  night-bird*s  music  from  the  thick*nbg  glooms  7 
And  as  he  sits  with  all  these  treasures  nigh. 
Blaze  not  with  fairy  light  the  phosphor-fly, 
When  like  a  sparkling  gem  it  wheels  illumined  by  7 
This  is  the  joy  that  now  so  plainly  speaks 
In  the  warm  transient  flushing  of  his  cheeks ; 
For  he  is  listening  to  the  fancied  noise 
Of  his  own  children,  eager  in  their  joys : 
All  this  he  feels,  a  dream's  delusive  bliss 
Gives  the  expression,  and  the  glow  like  this. 
And  now  his  Judith  lays  her  knitting  by. 
These  strong  emotions,  in  her  friend  to  spy; 

For  she  can  fully  of  their  nature  deem 

But  see  !  he  breaks  the  long-protracted  theme. 
And  wakes  and  cries — ^  My  God !  *t  was  bat  a 
dream." 


TALE  III. 


THE  GENTLEMAN  PAR^fER. 

PauM  then. 
And  weigh  thy  vnlue  with  an  ev«n  band  : 
If  thou  be««t  rated  bf  thy  estimation. 
Thou  dost  dMiorve  enough. 

Mn  chant  of  Venice^  act  it,  leeiw  7 

Bccabre  I  will  not  do  ihem  wruny  to  mistruvt  any.  f  will  do 
myself  the  right  to  trust  none:  and  the  fine  is  {ifM  which  1  may 
go  the  finer),  1  mnU  live  a  bachelor. 

Muck  Ado  about  J^otkinff.  act  i,  wd^ot  3. 

Throw  phyvic  to  the  dogs.  I  '11  none  of  it. 

Macbftk,  act  r.  vc^ot  3. 
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Hia  promuwt  are,  m  ha  (hen  was,  migbiy  ; 
And  bb  perfonnanoe.  a*  h«  now  ii,  nuihio;. 
Henrp  Vlll^  act  it,  tec 


GwTN  was  a  farmer,  whmn  the  farmers  all, 
Who  dwelt  around,  tlie  Gentleman  would  call ; 
Whether  in  pure  humility  or  pride, 
They  only  knew,  and  they  would  not  decide. 

Far  diff*rent  be  from  that  dull  plodding  tribe, 
Wbom  it  was  bis  amusement  to  describe ; 
Creatures  no  more  enliven^  than  a  clod. 
But  treading  still  as  tbeir  dull  Others  trod ; 
Who  lived  in  times  when  not  a  roan  had  seen 
Com  sown  by  drill,  or  threshM  by  a  machine : 
He  was  of  those  whose  skill  assigns  the  prize 
For  creatures  fed  in  pens,  and  stalls,  and  sties; 
And  who,  in  places  where  improvers  meet. 
To  fill  the  land  with  fatness,  had  a  seat ; 
Who  in  large  mansions  live  like  petty  kings. 
And  speak  of  farms  but  as  amusing  things ; 
Who  plans  encourage,  and  who  journals  keep, 
And  talk  with  lords  about  a  breed  of  sheep. 

Two  are  the  species  in  this  ^nus  known ; 
One,  who  is  rich  in  his  profession  ^own. 
Who  yearly  finds  his  ample  stores  mcreaae. 
From  fortune's  favours  and  a  favouring  lease ; 
Who  rides  his  hunter,  who  his  house  adorns ; 
Who  drinkf  his  wine,  and  his  disbursempnts  scorns ; 
Who  freely  lives,  and  loves  to  show  he  can— 
This  is  the  farmer  made  the  gentleman. 

The  second  species  from  the  world  is  sent. 
Tired  with  its  strife,  or  with  his  wealth  content; 
In  books  and  men  beyond  the  former  read. 
To  farming  solely  by  a  passion  led. 
Or  by  a  fashion :  curious  in  his  land ; 
Now    planning    much,  now  changing  what  he 

planned ; 
Pleased  by  each  trial,  not  by  Glares  yez*d, 
And  ever  certain  to  succeed  the  next ; 
Quick  to  resolve,  and  easy  to  persuade— 
This  is  the  gentleman  a  &rmer  made. 

Gwyn  was  of  these ;  he  from  the  world  withdrew 
E^ly  in  life,  his  reasons  known  to  few ; 
Some  disaroointment  said,  tome  pure  good  sense, 
TliB  love  of  bnd,  the  press  of  indolence ; 
His  fortune  known,  and  coming  to  retire. 
If  not  a  fiumer,  men  had  call*d  him  'squire. 

Forty  and  five  his  years,  no  child  or  wife 
CroasM  the  still  tenour  of  bis  chosen  life ; 
Much  land  he  purchased,  planted  fiir  around. 
And  let  some  portions  of  superfluous  groiind 
To  6u'mers  near  him,  not  displeased  to  say, 
•*My  tenants,"  nor  "our  worthy  landlord,**  they. 


Flz*d  in  his  farm,  he  soon  display'd  his  skill 
In  small.boned  lambs,  the  horse-hoe,  and  the  drill ; 
From  these  he  rose  to  themes  of  nobler  kind, 
And  show'd  the  riches  of  a  fertile  mind ; 
To  an  around  their  visits  he  repaid, 
And  thus  hb  mansion  and  himself  displayM. 
His  rooms  were  stately,  rather  fine  than  neat. 
And  guests  politely  cidl*d  his  house  a  seat ; 
At  much  expense  was  each  apartment  graced, 
His  tasfe  was  gorgeous,  but  it  still  was  taste; 
13* 


In  full  festoons  the  crimson  curtains  fell,  , 

The  sofas  rose  in  bold  elastic  swell ; 
Mirrors  in  gilded  frames  displayed  the  tints 
Of  glowing  carpets  and  of  colour*d  prints  ; 
The  weary  eye  saw  every  object  shine. 
And  all  was  costly,  fanciful,  and  fine. 

As  with  bis  fVieiids  he  pass*d  the  social  hours, 
His  generous  spirit  scorn  d  to  hide  its  powers  ; 
Powers  unexpected,  for  his  eye  and  air 
Gave  no  sure  signs  that  eloquence  was  there ; 
Ofl  he  began  with  sudden  fire  and  force, 
As  loth  to  lose  occasion  for  discourse  ; 
Some,  *t  is  observed,  who  feel  a  wish  to  speak. 
Will  a  due  place  for  introduction  seek ; 
On  to  their  purpose  step  by  step  they  steal. 
And  all  their  way,  by  certain  signals,  feel ; 
Others  {^unge  in  at  once,  and  never  heed 
Whose  turn  they  take,  whose  purpose  they  impede ; 
Resolved  to  shine,  they  hasten  to  begin, 
Of  ending  thoughtless — and  of  these  was  Gwyn. 
And  thus  he  spake —        * 

**  It  grieves  me  to  the  soul 
To  sec  how  than  submits  to  man's  control ; 
How  overpower*d  and  shackled  minds  are  led 
In  vulgar  tracks,  and  to  submission  bred  ; 
The  coward  never  on  himself  relies, 
But  to  an  equal  for  assistance  files ; 
Man  yields  to  custom  as  he  bows  to  fkle* 
In  all  things  ruled — mind,  body,  and  estate  ; 
In  pain,  in  sickness,  we  for  cure  apply 
To  them  we  know  not,  and  w0  know  not  why  ; 
But  that  the  creature  has  some  jargon  read, 
And  got  some  Scotchman's  system  in  his  head ; 
Some  grave  impostor,  who  will  health  insure. 
Long  as  year  patience  or  your  wealth  endure ; 
But  mara  them  well,  the  pale  and  sickly  crew. 
They  have  not  health,  and  can  they  give  it  you  * 
These  solemn  cheats  their  various  methods  choose ; 
A  system  fires  them,  as  a  bard  his  muse : 
Hence  wordy  wars  arise:  the  leamM  divide,' 
And  groaning  patients  curse  each  erring  guide.  . 

**  Next,  our  affairs  are  govem'd,  bay  or  sell. 
Upon  the  deed  the  law  must  fix  its  spell ; 
Whether  we  hire  or  let,  we  must  have  still 
The  dubious  aid  of  an  attorney's  skill ; 
They  take  a  part  in  every  man's  afTuirs, 
And  in  all  business  some  concern  is  theirs ; 
Because  mankind  in  ways  prescribed  are  founu, 
Like  flocks  that  follow  on  a  beaten  ground. 
Each  abject  nature  in  the  way  proceeds. 
That  now  to  shearing,  now  to  slaughter  leads. 

"  Should  you  offend,  though  meaning  no  offence. 
You  have  no  safety  in  your  innocence ; 
The  statute  broken  then  is  placed  in  view. 
And  men  must  pay  for  crimes  they  never  knew ; 
Who  would  by  law  regain  his  plunder'd  store. 
Would  pick  up  fiillen  merc'ry  from  the  floor ; 
If  he  pursue  it,  here  and  there  it  slides ; 
He  would  collect  it,  but  it  more  divides ; 
This  part  and  this  he  stops,  but  still  in  vain. 
It  slips  aside,  and  breaks  in  parts  again ; 
Tin,  after  time  and  pains,  and  care  and  cost. 
He  finds  his  labour  and  his  ooject  lost 

"  But  most  it  grieves  me  (firiehds  alone  are  round) 
To  see  a  man  in  priestly  fetters  bound : 
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Guides  to  the  soul,  these  friends  of  Heaven  contrive, 
Long  as  man  lives,  to  keep  his  fears  alive  ; 
Soon  as  an  infant  breathes,  their  rites  begin ; 
Who  knows  not  sintiing,  must  be  freed  from  sin ; 
Who  needs  no  bond,  must  yet  engage  in  vows ; 
Who  has  no  judgment,  must  a  creed  espouse : 
Advanced  in  life,  our  boys  are  bound  by  rules, 
Arc    catechised  in  churches,  cloisters,  schools, 
And  train*d  in  thraldom  to  be  fit  for  tools : 
The  youth  grown  up,  he  now  a  partner  needs, 
And  lo  I  a  priest,  as  soon  as  be  succeeds. 
What  man  of  sense  can  marriage-rites  approve  7 
What  man  of  spirit  can  be  bound  to  love  7 
Forced  to  be  kind !  compellM  to  be  sincere ! 
Do  chains  and  fetters  make  companions  dear  7 
Pris'ners  indeed  we  bind ;  but  though  the  bond 
May  keep  them  safe,  it  does  not  make  them  fond ; 
The  ring,  the  vow,  the  witness,  license,  prayers. 
All  parties  known !  nude  public  all  affairs  ! 
Such  forms  men  suffer,  and  from  these  they  date 
A  deed  of  love  begun  witii  all  they  hate : 
Absurd  I  that  none  the  beaten  road  should  shun. 
But  love  to  do  what  other  dopes  have  done. 

**Well,  now  your  priest  has  made  you  one  of 
twain. 
Look  you  for  rest  7  Alas  !  you  look  in  vain. 
If  aicic,  he  comes;  you  cannot  die  in  peace, 
Till  he  attends  to  witness  your  release ; 
To  vex  your  soul,  and  urge  you  to  confess 
The  sins  you  feel,  remember,  or  can  guess  r 
Nay,  when  departed,  to  your  grave  he  goes, 
But  there  indeed  he  hurts  not  your  repose. 

"  Such  are  oor  burthens  ;  part  we  must  sustain, 
But  need  not  link  new  grievance  to  the  chain : 
Yet  men  like  idiots  will  their  frames  surround 
With  these  vile  shackles,  nor  confess  they  *re  bound : 
in  all  that  most  confines  them  they  confide. 
Their  slavery  boast,  and  make  their  bonds  their 

pride ; 
E*an  as  the  pressure  galls  them,  they  declare, 
(Good  souls !)  how  happy  and  how  free  they  are ! 
As  madmen,  pointing  round  their  wretched  cells, 
Cry,  *  Lo !  the  palace  where  our  honour  dwells.' 

"Such  is  our  state:  but  I  resolve  to  live 
By  rules  my  reason  and  my  feelings  give ; 
No  legal  guards  shall  keep  enthrali'd  my  mind, 
No  slaves  command  me,  and  no  teachers  blind. 

•*  Tempted  by  sins,  lei  me  their  strength  defy. 
But  have  no  second  in  a  surplice  by ; 
No  bottle-bolder,  witli  officious  aid. 
To  comfort  conscience,  weakened  and  afiraid  : 
Then  if  I  yield,  my  frailty  is  not  known; 
And,  if  I  stand,  the  glory  is  my  own. 

**  When  Truth  and  Reason  are  our  friends,  we 
seem 
*  live !  awake !— the  superstitious  dream. 

^  ^  Oh  !  then,  fair  Truth,  for  thee  alone  I  seek. 
Friend  to  the  wise,  supporter  of  the  weak  ; 
Fiom  thee  we  learn  whatever  is  right  and  just; 
Forms  to  despise,  professions  to  distrust ; 
(*reeds  to  refect,  pretensions  to  deride. 
And  follnwmg  thee,  to  follow  none  beside.** 


Such  was  the  speech ;  it  struck  upon  the  ear 
Like  sudden  thunder,  none  expect  to  hear. 
He  saw  men's  wonder  with  a  manly  pride. 
And  gravely  smiled  at  guest  electrified  : 
"*  A  farmer  this !"  they  said,  ^  Oh !  let  bim  seok 
That  place  where  he  may  for  his  country  speak ; 
On  some  great  question  to  harangue  for  hours. 
While  speakers  hearing,  envy  nobler  powers  !'* 

Wisdom  like  this,  as  all  things  rich  and  rare. 
Must  be  acquired  with  pains,  and  kept  with  care ; 
In  books  he  sought  it,  which  his  friends  might  view. 
When  their  kind*  host  the  guarding  curtain  drew. 
There  were  historic  works  for  graver  hours. 
And  lighter  verse,  to  spur  the  languid  powers ; 
There  metaphysics,  logic  there  hiul  place ; 
But  of  devotion  not  a  single  trace — 
Save  what  is  taught  in  Gibbon's  florid  page. 
And  other  guides  of  this  inquiring  age ; 
There  Hume  appear'd,  and  near,  a  splendid  book 
Composed  by  Gay's  good  Lord  of  Bolingbroke: 
With  these  were  mix'd  the  hght,  the  free,  the  vain. 
And  from  a  comer  peep'd  the  sage  Tom  Paine : 
Here  four  neat  volumes  Chesterfield  were  named. 
For  manners  much  and  easy  morals  famed ; 
With  chaste  Memoirs  of  Females,  to  be  read 
When  deeper  studies  had  confused  the  head. 

Such  his  resources,  treasures  where  he  sought 
For  daily  knowledge  till  his  mind  was  fraught : 
Then  when  his  friends  were  present,  fbt  their  use 
He  would  the  riches  he  had  stored  produce ; 
He  found  his  lamp  bum  clearer,  when  each  daj 
He  drew  for  all  he  purposed  to  display : 
For  these  occasions,  fbrth  his  knowledge  sprung, 
As  mustard  quickens  on  a  bed  of  dung  ; 
All  was  prepared,  and  guests  allow'd  the  praise. 
For  what  they  saw  he  could  so  quickly  raise. 

Such  this  nefv  friend ;  and  when  the  year  came 
round. 
The  same  impressive,  reasoning  sage  was  found ; 
Then,  too,  was  seen  the  pleasant  mansion  graced 
With  a  fair  damsel — his  no  vulgar  taste ; 
The  neat  Rebecca — sly,  observant,  still. 
Watching  his  eye,  and  waiting  on  his  will ; 
Simple  jei  smart  her  dress,  her  manners  meek. 
Her  smiles  spoke  for  her,  she  would  seldom  speak: 
But  watch'd  each  look,  each  meaning  to  detect. 
And  (pleased  with  notice)  felt  for  all  neglect 

With  her  lived  Gwyn  a' sweet  harmonious  life. 
Who,  forms  excepted,  was  a  charming  wife : 
The  wives  indeed,  so  made  by  vulgar  law, 
Affected  scorn,  and  censured  what  they  saw ; 
And  what  they  saw  not,  fancied ;  said  H  was  sin. 
And  took  no  notice  of  the  wife  of  Gwyn  : 
But  he  despised  their  rudeness,  and  would  prove 
TTieirs  was  compulsion  and  distrust,  not  love ; 
"Fools  as  they  were!    could  they  conceive  that 

rings 
And  parsons'  blessings  were  substantial  things  7" 
They  answer'd  "Yes;"   while  he  contemptrnms 

spoke 
Of  the  low  notions  held  by  simple  folk ; 
Yet,  strange  that  nuj^er  in  a  man  so  wise 
Should  from  the  notions  of  these  fools  arise; 
Can  they  so  vex  us,  whom  we  so  despise  * 
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BraTe  as  he  was,  our  hero  leli  a  dread 
Lest  those  who  saw  him  kind  should  think  him  led ; 
If  to  hi9  bosom  fear  a  visit  paid. 
It  was,  lest  he  should  be  supposed  afraid  ,* 
Hence  spranif  his  orders ;  not  that  he  desired 
The  things  when  done :  obedience  he  required ; 
And  tliuff,  to  prove  bis  absolute  command, 
Rule«i  every  heart,  and  moved  each  subject  band, 
Assent  ho  ask*d  for  every  word  and  whim, 
To  prove  that  he  alone  toaa  king  of  kim. 

The  still  Rebecca,  who  her  station  knew, 
With  ease  resign*d  the  honours  not  her  due ; 
Well  pleased,  she  saw  tliat  men  her  board  would 

grace, 
And  wishM  not  there  to  see  a  female  face ; 
When  by  her  lover  she  his  spouse  was  styled, 
Polite  she  thought  it,  and  demurely  smiled ; 
But  when  he  wanted  wives  and  maidens  round 
So  to  regard  her,  she  jrrew  grave,  and  frown'd ; 
And    sometimes    whisperM — **Why   should    you 

respect 
These  people*s  notions,  yet  their  forms  reject  7** 

Gwyn,  though  from  marriage  bond  and  fetter 
free. 
Still  felt  abridgment  in  his  liberty ; 
Something  of  hesitation  he  betray'd, 
And  in  her  presence  thought  of  what  he  said. 
Thus  fair  Rebecca,  though  she  wolk*d  astray^ 
His  creed  rejecting,  judged  it  right  to  pray  ; 
To  be  at  church,  to  sit  with  serious  looks. 
To  read  her  Bible  and  her  Sunday-books : 
She  hated  all  those  new  and  daring  themes. 
And  callM  his  free  conjectures,  **  devil*8  dreams :" 
She  honoured  still  the  priesthood  in  her  fall, 
Ai*d  claim'd  respect  and  reverence  for  them  all ; 
Caird  them  **  of  sin's  destructive  power  the  foes. 
And  not  such  blockheads  as  he  might  suppose.** 
Gwjrn  tohis  friends  would  smile,  and  sometimes  say, 
••  'T  is  a  kind  fool,  why  vex  her  in  her  way  ?** 
Her  way  she  took,  and  still  had  more  in  view. 
For  she  contrived  that  he  ^ould  take  it  too. 
The  daring  freedom  of  bin  soul,  *t  was  plain. 
In  part  was  lost  in  a  divided  reign ; 
A  king  and  queen,  who  yet  in  prudence  sway'd 
Their  peaceful  state,  ancf  were  m  turn  obey*d. 

Yet  such  our  fate,  that  when  we  plan  the  best, 
Something  ariste  to  disturb  our  rest : 
For  though  m  spirits  high,  in  body  strong, 
Gwyn   something  felt--he   knew  not  what — was 

wrong; 
He  wisb*d  to  know,  for  he  believed  the  thing. 
If  nnremoved,  would  other  evil  bring : 
•*  She  must  perceive,  of  late  he  could  not  eat, 
And  when  he  walk'd,  he  trembled  on  his  fcet : 
He  bad  forebodings,  and  he  8eem*d  as  one 
Stopped  on  the  road,'  or  threaten*d  by  a  dun ; 
He  could  not  live,  and  yet,  should  he  apply 
To  those  physicians — he  must  sooner  die.** 

The  mild  Rebeccil  heard  with  some  disdain. 
And  some  distress,  her  friend  and  lord  complain : 
His  death  she  fear*d  not,  but  had  painful  doubt 
What  his  distemper*d  nerves  might  bring  about ; 
With  power  like  hers  she  dreaded  an  ally. 
And  yet  there  was  a  person  in  her  eye ; — 


She  tliought,  debated,  fix'd— »*  Alar!*'  bhe  said, 
*•  A  cose  like  yours  must  be  no  more  delay *d : 
You  hate  these  doctors :  well !  but  were  a  friend 
And  doctor  one,  your  fears  would  have  an  end : 
My  cousin  MoUet — Scotland  holds  him  now — 
Is  above  all  men  skilful,  all  allow ; 
Of  late  a  doctor,  and  within  a  while 
He  means  to  settle  in  this  favour'd^sle ; 
Should  he  attend  you,  with  his  skill  profound. 
You  mufct  be  safe,  and  shortly  would  be  sound.*' 

When  men  in  health  against  physicians  rail. 
They  should  consider  that  their  nerves  may  fail ; 
Who  calls  a  lawyer  rogue,  may  find,  too  late. 
On  one  of  these  depends  his  wnole  estates 
Nay,  when  the  world  can  nothing  more  produce. 
The  priest,  th'  insulted  priest,  may  have  his  use  ; 
Ease,  health,  and  comfort,  lift  a  man  so  high. 
These  powers  are  dwarfs  that  he  can  scarcely  spy ; 
Pain,  sickness,  languor,  keep  a  man  so  low. 
That  these  neglected  dwarfs  to  giants  grow. 
Happy  is  he  who  through  the  medium  sees 
Of  clear  good  sense— but  Gwyn  was  not  of  these. 

He  heard  and  he  rejoiced :  **  Ah  I  let  him  come. 
And  till  he  fixes,  make  my  house  his  home.** 
Home  came  the  doctor — ^he  was  much  admired ; 
He  told  the  patient  what  his  case  required  ; 
His  hours  for  sleep,  his  time  to  eat  and  drink ; 
When  he  should  ride,  read,  rest,  compose,  or  think. 
Thus  join*d  peculiar  skill  and  airi  profound. 
To  make  the  fancy-sick  no  more  than  fancy-sound 

With  such  attention,  who  could  long  be  ill  7 
Returning  health  proclaim*d  the  doctor's  skiU. 
Presents  and  praises  from  a  gratefbl  heart 
Were  freely  offer'd  on  the  patient'4  part ; 
In  high  repute  the  doctor  seem*d  to  stand. 
But  still  had  got  no  footing  in  the  land ; 
And,  as  he  saw  the  seat  was  rich  and  fair,    . 
He  felt  disposed  to  fix  his  station  there : 
To  gain  hia  purpose  he  perform'd  the  part 
Of  a  good  actor,  and  prepared  to  start ; 
Not  like  a  traveller  in  a  day  serene,  « 

When  the  sun  shone  and  when  the  roads  weie  clean : 
Not  like  the  pilgrim,  when  the  morning  grey^ 
The  ruddy  eve  succeeding,  sends  his  way ; 
But  m  a  season  when  the  sharp  east  wind 
Had  all  its  influence  on  a  nervous  mind ; 
When  past  the  parlour*s  front  it  fiercely  blew. 
And  Gwyn  sat  pitying  every  bird  that  flew. 
This  strange  physician  said — **'  Adieu !  adieu ! 
Farewell  I — Heaven  bless  you ! — if  you  should— 

but  no. 
You  need  not  fear — farewell !  't  is  time  to  go." 

The  doctor  spoke ;  and  as  the  patient  heard. 
His  old  disorders  (dreadful  train !)  appear'd ; 
"  He  folt  the  tingling  tremor,  and  the  stress 
Upon  his  nerves  that  he  could  not  express ; 
Should  his  good  friend  forsake  him,  he  perhaps 
Might  meet  his  death,  and  surely  a  relapse.'* 

So,  as  the  doctor  seem'd  intent  to  part. 
He  cried  in  terror — **  Oh !  be  where  thou  an : 
Come,  thou  art  young,  and  unengaged  ;  oh !  come 
Make  me  thy  friend,  give  comfort  to  mine  home ; 
I  have  now  symptoms  that  require  thine  aid. 
Do,  doctor,  stay" — th*  obliging  doctor  8tay*d. 
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Thus  Gwyn  was  happy  ;  he  had  now  a  friend, 
And  a  incck  spouse  on  whom  he  colild  depend : 
But  now  possesB'd  of  male  and  female  guide, 
Divided  power  he  thus  must  subdivide : 
Jn  earlier  days  l>c  rode,  or  sat  at  ease 
Reclined,  and  having  but  himself  to  please ; 
Now  if  he  would  a  fav'rite  nag  bestride 
He  sought  permission — **  Doctor,  may  I  ride  7" 
(Rf'lK.'cca*8  eye  her  sovereign  pleasure  told) — 
*'  1  tiiink  you  may,  but  guarded  from  the  cold, 
Ride  forty  minutej*.'* — Free  and  happy  §oul  I 
Ha  fcorn'd  submission,  and  a  man*8  control ; 
But  where  such  friends  in  every  care  unite 
All  for  hi.4  gpod,  obedience  is  delight 

Now  Gwyn  a  sultan  bade  affairs  adieu, 
]«cd  and  asHirited  by  the  faithful  two; 
The  favourite  fair,  Rebecca,  near  him  sal, 
And  whispcrM  whogi  to  love,  assist,  or  hate; 
WJiilc  the  ehief  vizier  eased  his  lord  of  cares, 
And  bore  himself  the  burden  of  affairs: 
"No  dangers  could  from  such  alliance  flow. 
But  from  that  Jaw,  that  changes  all  below. 

When  wintVy  winds  v^ith  leaves  bestrew'd  the 
ground, 
And  men  were  coughing  all  the  village  round; 
V/hcn  public  papers  of  invasion  told. 
Diseases,  famines,  perils  new  and  old ; 
When  philosophic  writers  faiiM  to  dear 
The  mind  of  gloom,  and  lighter  works  to  cheer : 
Then  came  fresh  terrors  on  our  hero's  mind — 
Fears  unforeseen,  and  feelings  undefined. 

"  In  outward  ills,'*  he  cried,  •*!  rest  assured 
Of  my  friend^s  aid ;  they  will  in  time  be  cured : 
But  can  his  art  subdue,  resist,  control 
These  inward  griefs  and  troubles  of  the. soul  ? 
Oh  !  ray  Rebecca !  my  disordered  mind, 
No  help  in  study,  none  in  thought  can  find ; 
What  must  I  do,  Rebecca  ?"  She  proposed 
The  parish.guide  ;  but  what  could  be  disclosed 
To  aj^roud  priest? — "  No!  him  have  I  defied. 
Insulted,  slighted — shall  he  be  ray  guide  7 
But  one  there  is,  and  if  report  be  just, 
A  wise  good  man,  whom  I  may  safely  trust; 
Who  goes  from  house  to  house,  from  ear  to  oat, 
To  make  his  truths,  his  GoRpel  truths,  appear ; 
True  if  indeed  they  be,  't  is  time  that  1  should  hear : 
Send  for  that  man ;  and  if  report  be  just, 
J,  like  Cornelius,  will  the  teacher  trust; 
But  if  deceiver,  I  the  vilo  deceit 
Shall  soon  discover,  and  discharge  the  cheat*' 

To  Doctor  Afollet  was  the  grief  con fcss'd, 
Wljilc  Gwyn  the  freedom  of  his  mind  express*d ; 
Yet  ovvn*d  it  was  to  ills  and  errors  prone. 
And  he  for  guilt  and  frailty  must  atone. 
•*  My  books,  p<rhap!«,**  the  wav*ring  mortal  cried, 
**  Like  men  deceive — I  would  be  satisfied  ; 
And  to  my  soul  the  pious  man  may  bring 
( Hjmfort  and  light— do  let  me  try  the  tiling.** 

The  cousins  met,  what  passed  with  Gwvn  was 
told :  ^ 

•*  Alns  !*'  the  doctor  said,  •*  how  hard  to  hold 
These  easy  minds,  where  all  impressions  made 
At  first  sink  deeply,  and  then  quickly  fade ; 


'For  while  so  strong  these  new-born  fhndes  reign, 
;  We  roast  divert  them,  to  oppose  is  rain : 
I  You  see  him  valiant  now,  he  scorns  to  heed. 
I  The  bigot's  threaten ings  or  the  zealot's  creed; 
.Shook  by  a  dream,  he  next  for  truth  receives 
What  frenzy  teaches,  and  what  fear  believes ; 
And  this  will  place  him  in  the  power  of  one 
Whom  we  must  seek,  because  we  cannot  sbuxu*' 

Wisp  had  been  ostler  at  a  busy  inn. 
Where  he  beheld  and  grew  in  dread  of  sin ; 
Then  to  a  Baptists*  meeting  found  bis  way. 
Became  a  convert,  and  was  taught  to  pruy  ; 
Then  pready'd ;  and  being  earnest  and  sinoere. 
Brought  other  sinners  to  religious  fear : 
Together  grew  his  infiuenee  and  his  fame. 
Till  our  dejected  hero  beard  his  name : 
His  little  failings  were,  a  grain  of  pride, 
Raised  by  the  numbers  he  presumed  to  guide: 
A  love  of  presents,  and  of  loiij  praise 
For  bis  meek  spirit  and  His  humble  ways ; 
But  though  this  spirit  would  on  flattery  feed. 
No  praise  could  blind  him  tind  oo  arts  mislead  >- 
To  him  the  doctor  made  the  wishes  known 
Of  his  good  patron,  but  conccalM  his  own; 
He  of  all  teachers  had  distrust  and  doubt. 
And  was  reserved  in  what  be  came  about ; 
Though  on  a  plain  and  simple  message  sent, 
He  had  a  secret  and  a  bold  intent : 
Their  tninds  at  first  were  deeply  veil'd ;  disguise 
Form*d  the  slow  speech,  and  oped  the  eager  cje§ 
Till  by  degrees  sufficient  light  was  throi^*n 
On  every  view,  and  all  the  business  shown. 
Wisp,  or  a  skilful  guide  who  led  the  blind. 
Had  powers  to  rule  and  awe  the  vapourish  mind ; 
But  not  the  changeful  will,  the  wavering  fear  to 

bind: 
And  should  his  conscience  give  him  leave  to  dwefl 
With  Gwyn,  and  every  rival  power  expel 
(A  dubious  point),  yet  he,  with  every  care. 
Might  soon  the  lot  of  the  rejected  share ; 
And  other  Wisps  be  found  like  him  to  reign. 
And  then  be  thrown  upon  the  world  again : 
He  thought  it  prudent  then,  and  felt  it  just. 
The  present  guides  of  his  new  friend  to  trust; 
True,  he  conceived,  to  touch  the  harder  heart 
Of  the  coo|  doctor,  was  beyond  his  art ; 
But  mild  Rebecca  he  could  surely  sway. 
While  Gwyn  would  follow  where  she  led  the  way: 
So  to  do  good,  (and  why  a.  duty  shun. 
Because  rewarded  for  the  good  when  done  7) 
He  with  his  friends  would  join  in  nil  thev  plann'd. 
Save  when  his  faith  or  feelings  should  witlistand; 
There  he  must  rest,  sole  judge  of  his  affairs. 
While  thej  might  rule  exclusively  in  theirs. 

When  Gwyn  his  message  to  the  teacher  sent. 
He  fear'd  his  friends  would  show  their  discontent; 
And  prudent  seem'd  it  to  th'  attendant  pair. 
Not  all  at  once  to  show  an  aspect  fair :  ^ 

On  Wisp  they  scem'd  to  look  with  jealous  eye. 
And  fiiir  Rebecca  was  demure  and  shy  ; 
But  by  degrees  the  teacher's  worth  they  knew. 
And  were  so  kind,  they  seem'd  converted  too. 

Wisp  took  occasion  to  the  nymph  to  say, 
"  You  must  be  married  :  will  you  name  Uic  day  7" 
She  smiled, — "  'Ti«  well ;  but  should  he  not  comply. 
Is  it  quite  safe  th*  experiment  to  try  7*' — 
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•*  My  child,**  the  teacher  said,  •*  who  feeU  remorse, 
(And  feels  not  he  7)  muet  wish  relief  of  course ; 
And  can  he  find  it,  while  he  fears  the  crime  7 — 
Yoa  must  be  married ;  will  you  namo  the  time  7** 

Glad  was  the  patron  as  a  raan  could  be. 
Yet  marveird  too,  to  find  his  gfliides  agree  ; 
**  But  what  the  cause  7*'  he  cried ;  ^  H  is  genuine 
love  for  mc." 

Each  found  his  part,  and  let  one  act  describe 
I  The  powers  and  honours  of  th'  accordant  tribe : — 
A  man  for  favour  to  the  mansion  speeds. 
And  cons  his  threefold  task  as  he  proceeds; 
To  teacher  Wisp  he  bows  with  humble  air, 
And  bc^  his  interest  for  a  barn*s  repair  : 
Then  for  the  doctor  he  inquires,  who  loves 
To  hear  applause  for  what  his  skill  improves. 
And  gives  for  praise,  assent, — and  to  the  fair 
He  brings  of  pullets  a  delicious  pair ; 
Thus  sees  a  peasant  with  discernment  nice, 
And  love  of  power,  conceit,  and  avarice. 

Lo!    now   the  change  complete:  the  convert 
Gwyn 
Has  Bold  his  books,  and  has  renounced  his  sin ; 
MoUct  his  body  orders.  Wisp  his  soul. 
And  o'er  his  purse  the  lady  takes  control ; 
No  friends  beside  he  needs,  and  none  attend — 
Sou],  body,  }md  estate,  has  each  a  friend ; 
And  fair  Rebecca  leads  a  virtuous  lite — 
She  roles  a  mistress,  and  she  reigns  a  wife. 


TALE  IV. 


PROCRASTINATION. 

Heaveo  wIiimm 
I  have  beea  to  jon  ever  Irue  and  humble. 

Haurjf  VIII.  act  it.  tcene  4. 

Geotle  ladr. 
When  first  I  did  impart  my  love  to  jroti, 
I  freely  told  you  all  the  wealth  I  had. 

Mtrtkmnt  of  Fimiee,  act  iii.  aeeiM  S. 

The  fatal  time 
Cuts  oflTall  oeremoDba  and  vowa  of  lore, 
And  ample  ioterefaani e  oraweet  diecoorw. 
Which  ao  looff  aunder'd  frienda  Bhould  dwell  opoa. 

RiciMTd  III.  act  v.  icene  3. 

I  know  thee  not,  old  man ;  fall  to  thy  prayera. 
Henry  IF.  Part  3,  aa  v.  aceoe  S. 

Farewell, 
Thoo  pure  impwty.  thoo  impious  purity. 
For  thee  t  Ml  lock  up  all  the  gate*  of  love. 

Mnck  Jlio  about  JCotkingt  act  tv.  aceoe  9. 


[  *Mid  plans  of  bliss  the  heavy  hours  pass  on. 
Till  love  is  withcr*d,  and  till  joy  is  gone. 

I      This  gentle  flame  two  youthftil  hearts  possessed. 
The  sweet  disturber  of  uncnvied  rcFt : 

1  The  prudent  Dinah  was  the  maid  l>eloved, 

{ And  the  kind  Rupert  was  the  swain  approved  : 
A  wealthy  aunt  her  gentle  niece  sustained, 
He  with  a  fatiier,  at  liis  desk  rcmainM  ; 

I  The  youthful  couple,  to  their  vows  sincere. 
Thus  loved  expectant ;  year  succeeding  year. 
With  pleoMmt  views  and  hopes,  but  not  a  prospect 

near. 
Rupert  some  cpmfort  in  his  station  saw. 
But  the  poor  virgin  lived  in  dread  and  awe ; 
Upon  her  anxious  looks  the  widow  smiled. 
And  bade  her  wait,  **  for  she  was  yet  a  child." 
She  for  her  neighbour  had  a  due  respect, 
Nor  would  his  son  encourage  or  reject ; 
And  thus  the  pair,  with  expectations  vain, 
Beheld  the  seasons  change  and  change  again : 
Meantime  the  nymph  her  tender  tales  perused. 
Where  cruel  aunts  impatient  girls  refused ; 
While  hers,  though  teasing,  boasted  to  be  kind. 
And  she,  resenting,  to  be  all  resign*d. 

The  dame  was  sick,  and  when  the  youth  applied 
For  her  consent,  she  groaned,  and  coughed,  and 

cried : 
Talked  of  departing,  and  again  her  breath 
Drew  hard,  and  coughM,  and  talked  again  of  death : 
**  Here  you  may  live,  my  Dinah  I  here  the  boy 
And  you  together  my  estate  enjoy ;" 
Thus  to  the  lovers  was  her  mind  cxpress'd. 
Till  they  forbore  to  urge  the  ibnd  request 

Servant,  and  nurse,  and  comforter,  and  friend, 
Dinah  had  still  some  duty  to  attend ; 
But  yet  their  walk,  when  Rupert*s  evening  call 
Obtained  an  hour,  made  sweet  amends  for  all ; 
So  long  they  now  each  other's  thoughts  had  known^ 
That  nothing  seemM  exclusively  their  own  ; 
But  with  the  common  wish,  the  mutual  fear. 
They  now  had  travellM  to  their  thirtieth  yeai» 

At  length  a  prospect  opened — ^but,  alas ! 
Long  time  must  yet,  before  the  union,  pass ; 
Rupert  was  calVd  in  other  climes  t*  increase 
Another's  wealth,  and  toil  for  future  peace ; 
Loth  were  the  lovers,  bnt  the  aunt  di^clared 
'T  was  fortune's  call,  and  they  nmst  be  prepared ; 
**  You  now  are  young,  and  for  this  brief  delay. 
And  Dinah's  care,  what  1  becjueath  will  pay; 
All  will  be  yours ;  nay,  lov?,  suppress  that  sigh  ; 
The  kind  must  sufler,  and  the  best  must  die  :" 
Then  came  the  cough,  and  strong  the  signs  it  gavo 
Of  holding  long  contention  witli  the  grave. 


LoTV  win  expire,  the  gay,  the  happy  dreara 
Will  turn  to  scorn,  indifference,  or  esteem  : 
Some  favour'd  pairs,  in  thb  exchange,  are  bless'd,  1 
Nor  sigh  for  raptures  in  a  state  of  rest ;  I 

Others,  ill-match'^  with  minds  nnpair*d,  repent 
At  once  the  deed,  and  know  no  more  content ; 
From  joy  to  anguish  they,  in  haste,  decline,  ! 

And  witli  their  fondness,  their  esteem  resign  :         i 
More  luckless  still  their  fate,  who  are  tlie  prey 
Oflong'protracted  hope  and  dull  delay ;  ; 


The  lovers  parted  with  a  gloomy  view. 
And  little  comfort  but  that  both  were  true ; 
He  fc>r  uncertain  duties  doom'd  to  steer. 
While  hers  remained  too  certain  and  severe. 

Letters  arrived,  and  Rupert  fairly  told 
**  His  cares  were  many,  and  his  hopes  were  cold , 
The  view  more  clouded,  that  was  never  fair. 
And  love  alone  preserved  him  from  despair :" 
In  other  letters  brighter  hopes  he  drew, 
**  His  friends  were  kind,  and  he  believed  them  true 
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Wlien  tlie  sage  widow  Dinah's  grief  descried. 
She  wondered  much  why  one  so  happy  sighM: 
Then  bade  her  see  how  her  poor  aunt  sustainM 
The  ills  of  life,  nor  murmurM  nor  complained. 
To  vary  pleasures,  from  the  lady's  chest 
Were  drawn  the  pearly  string  and  tabby  vest; 
Beads,  jewels,  laces,  all  their  value  shown, 
With  the  kind  notice — "They  will  be  your  own." 

This  hope,  these  comforts,  cherish*d  day  by  day, 
To  Dinah's  bosom  made  a  gradual  way  ; 
Till  love  of  treasure  had  as  large  a  part. 
As  love  of  Rupert,  in  the  virgin's  heart 
Whether  it  be  that  tender  passions  fail. 
From  their  own  nature,  while  the  strong  prevail ; 
Or  whether  av*rice,  like  the  poison-trec,* 
Kills  all  beside  it,  and  alone  will  be ; 
Whatever  cause  prevail'd,  the  pleasure  grew 
In  Dinah's  soul, — she  loved  the  hoards  to  view; 
With  lively  joy  those  comforts  she  surveyed, 
And  love  grew  languid  in  the  careful  maid. 

Now  the  grave  niece  partook  the  widow's  carea, 
Look'd  to  the  great  and  ruled  the  small  affairs ; 
Suw  eleanM  tlie  plate,  arranged  the  china  show, 
And  felt  her  passion  for  a  shilling  grow : 
Th'  indulgent  aunt  increased  the  maid's  delight. 
By  placing  tokens  of  her  wealth  in  sight ; 
She  loved  the  value  of  her  bonds  to  tell, 
And  spake  of  stocks,  and  how  they  rose  and  felL 

This  passion  grew,  and  gain'd  at  length  such 
sway, 
That  other  passions  shrank  to  make  it  way  ; 
Romantic  notions  now  the  heart  forsook. 
She  read  but  seldom,  and  she  changed  her  book ; 
And  for  the  verses  she  was  wont  to  send, 
Short  was  her  prose,  and  she  was  Rupert's  friend. 
Seldom  she  wrote,  and  then  the  widow's  cough, 
And  constant  call,  excused  her  breaking  off; 
Who,  now  oppress'd,  no  longer  took  the  air. 
But  sate  and  dozed  upon  an  easy  chair. 
The  cautious  doctor  saw  the  case  was  clear. 
But  judged  it  best  to  have  companions  near ; 
They  came,  they  reason'd,  they  prescribed — at  last. 
Like  honest  men,  they  said  their  hopes  were  past ; 
Then  came  a  priest — 'tis  comfort  to  reflect. 
When  all  is  over,  th^re  was  no  neglect ; 
And  all  was  over — by  her  husband's  bonet, 
The  widow  rests  beneath,  the  sculptured  stones. 
That  yet  record  their  fondness  and  their  A  me. 
While  all  they  left  the  virgin's  care  became; 
Stock,  bonds,  and  buildings ; — it  disturb'd  her  rest, 
To  think  what  load  of  trouble!  she  poeaess'd : 
Yet,  if  a  trouble,  she  resolved  to  take 
Th'  important  duty,  for  the  donor's  sake; 
She  too  was  heiress  to  the  widow's  taste. 
Her  love  of  hoarding,  and  her  dread  of  waste. 

Sometimes  the  past  would  on  her  mind  intrude. 
And  then  a  conflict  full  of  care  ensued ; 
The  thoughts  of  Rupert  on  her  mind  would  press. 
His  worth  she  knew,  but  doubted  his  success ; 


•  Alliuton  it  hen  roada.  not  to  the  wvlMiDowa  ipeciM  of  ««• 
mtuk,  called  tbapoiton-oak.  or  UxUodendron,  but  to  the  «pa#. 
or  poHofHTMi  of  Java :  wheiber  it  b«  real  or  imacioarj,  thia  ia 
D«  nruper  place  for  ioquiry. 


Of  old  she  saw  him  heedless ;  what  the  boy 

Forbore  to  save,  the  man  would  not  enjoy ; 

Ofl  had  he  lost  the  chance  that  care  wotild  seixe. 

Willing  to  live,  but  more  to  live  at  ease: 

Yet  could  she  not  a  broken  vow  defend. 

And  Heav'n,  perhaps,  might  yet  enrich  her  friend. 

Month  after  month  was  pass'd,  and  all  were  spent 
In  quiet  comfort  and  in  rich  content : 
Miseries  there  were,  and  woes  the  world  around. 
But  these  had  not  her  pleasant  dwelling  found ; 
She  knew  that  mofliers  grieved,  and  widows  wept. 
And  she  was  sorry,  said  her  prayers,  and  slept : 
Thus  pass'd  the  seasons,  and  to  Dinah's  board 
Gave  what  the  seasons  to  the  rich  afford  ; 
For  she  indulged,  nor  was  her  heart  so  small. 
That  one  strong  passion  should  engross  it  alL 

A  love  of  splendour  now  with  av'rice  strove, 
And  oft  appear'd  to  be  the  stronger  love: 
A  secret  pleastire  fiU'd  the  widow's  breast. 
When  she  reflected  on  the  hoards  possess'd ; 
But  livelier  joy  inspired  th'  ambitious  maid. 
When  she  the  purchase  of  those  hoards  display'd: 
In  small  but  splendid  room  slie  loved  to  see 
That  all  was  placed  in  view  and  harmony ; 
There,  as  with  eager  glance  she  look'd  around. 
She  much  delight  in  every  object  found ; 
While  books  devout  were  near  her — to  destroy. 
Should  it  arise,  an  overflow  of  joy. 

Within  that  fair  apartment,  guests  might  see 
The  comforts  cull'd  for  wealth  by  vanity : 
Around  the  room  an  Indian  paper  blazed, 
With  lively  tint  and  figures  boldly  raised  5 
Silky  and  soft  upon  the  floor  below, 
Th'  elastic  carpet  rose  with  crimson  glow; 
All  things  around  implied  both  cost  and  care. 
What  met  the  eye  was  elegant  or  rare : 
Some  curious  triflei  round  the  room  were  laid. 
By  hope  presented  to  the  wealthy  maid : 
Within  a  costly  case  of  varnish'd  wood. 
In  level  rows,  her  poliah'd  volumes  stood ; 
Shown  as  a  favour  to  a  chosen  few, 
To  prove  what  beauty  for  a  book  could  do ; 
A  silver  urn  with  curious  work  was  fraught ; 
A  silver  lamp  from  Grecian  pattern  wrought : 
Above  her  head,  all  gorgeous  to  behold, 
A  timepiece  stood  on  feet  of  bumish'd  gold ; 
A  stag's-head  crest  adom'd  the  pictured  oase. 
Through  the  pure  crystal  shone  th'  enamell'd  fkce  ; 
And  while  on  brilliants  moved  the  hands  of  steel. 
It  click'd  from  pray'r  to  pray'r,  from  meal  to  mcaL 

Here  as  the  lady  sate,  a  friendly  pair 
Stept  in  t'  admire  the  view,  and  took  their  chair : 
They  then  related  how  the  young  and  gay 
Were  thoughtless  wandering  in  the  broad  highway « 
How  tender  damsels  sail'd  m  tilted  boats. 
And  laugh'd  with  wicked  men  in  scarlet  coats ;' 
And  how  we  live  in  such  degen'rate  tiroes, 
That  men  conceal  their  wants,  and  show  their 

crimes ; 
While  vicious  deeds  are  screen'd  by  fashion's  name. 
And  what  was  once  our  pride  is  now  our  shame. 

Dinah  was  musing,  as  her  friends  discoursed. 
When  these  last  words  a  si^dden  entrance  forced 
Upon  her  mind,  and  what  was  once  her  pride 
And  now  her  shame,  some  painful  views  supplied 
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Thoughta  of  the  post  within  her  bosom  prees'd 
And  tiiere  a  change  was  feh,  and  was  confesa'd : 
While  thus  the  virgin  strove  with  secret  pain, 
Her  mind  was  wandering  o'er  the  troubleid  main ; 
Still  she  was  silent,  nothing  seem'd  to  see, 
Bat  sate  and  sigh'd  in  pensive  reverie. 

The  friends  prepared  new  subjects  to  begin, 
When  tall  Susannah,  maiden  starch,  stalk 'd  in ; 
Not  in  her  ancient  mode,  sedate  and  slow. 
As  when  she  cnme,  the  mind  she  knew,  to  know ; 
Nor  aji,  when  listening  half  an  hour  before, 
She  twice  or  thrice  tappM  gently  at  the  door ; 
But,  all  decorum  cast  in  wrath  aside, 
•*  I  think  the  devil 's  in  the  man  I"  she  cried ; 
**  A  fau^  tall  sailor,  with  his  tawny  cheek. 
And  pitted  face,  will  with  my  lad^  speak ; 
He  grinn'd  an  ugly  smile^  and  said  he  knew, 
Pleue  you,  my  lady,  't  would  be  joy  to  you ; 
What  must  I  answer  ?"— Trembling  and  distress'd, 
Sank  the  pale  Dinah,  by^her  fears  oppressed; 
When  thus  alarm*d,  and  brooking  no  delay. 
Swift  to  her  room  the  stranger  made  his  way. 

"  Revive,  ray  love !"  said  he,  "  I  've  done  thee 
harm. 
Give  me  thy  pardon,"  and  he  lookM  alarm : 
Meantime  the  prudent  Dinah  had  contrived 
Her  soul  to  question,  and  she  then  revived. 

**  See !  roy  good  friend,**  and  then  she  raised  her 
bead, 
•*  The  bloom  of  .life,  the  strength  of  youth  is  fled ; 
Living  we  die ;  to  us  the  world  is  dead ; 
We  parted  blessM  with  health,  and  I  am  now 
Age-struck  and  feeble,  so  I  find  art  thou ;  » 

Thine  eye  is  sunkec,  furrowM  is  thy  face. 
And  downward  look'st  thou — so  we  run  our  race ; 
And  happier  they,  whose  race  is  nearly  run. 
Their  troubles  ^er,  and  their  duties  done.** 

•*  True,  lady,  true,  we  are  not  girl  and  boy ; 
But  time  has  left  us  something  to' enjoy.** 

**  What !  thou  hast  leam*d  my  fortune  7 — ^yes,  I 
live 
To  feel  bow  poor  (he  comforts  wealth  can  give ; 
Thou  too  perhaps  art  wealthy ;  but,  our  fate 
Still  mocks  our  wishes,  wealth  is  come  too  late.** 

«  To  me  nor  late  nor  early ;  I  am  come 
Poor  as  I  left  thee  to  my  native  home : 
Nor  yet,"  said  Rupert,  •*  will  I  grieve ;  't  is  mine 
To  share  thy  comforts,  and  the  glory  thine ; 
For  thou  wilt  gladly  take  that  o^nerous  part 
That  both  exalts  and  gratifies  3ie  heart ; 
While  mine  rejoices.*^**  Heavans  !*'  retnni*d  the 

maid, 
**  This  talk  to  one  so  wither*d  and  decay*d  7 
No !  an  my  care  is  now  to  fit  my  mind 
For  other  spousal,  and  to  die  re8ign!d : 
As  friend  and  neighbour,  I  shall  hope  to  see 
These  noble  views,  this  pious  love  in  thee ; 
That  we  together  may  the  change  await. 
Guides  and  spectators  in  each  other*8  fate ; 
When  iellow-pilgrimi,  we  shall  daily  crave 
The  mutnd  prayer  that  arms  us  for  the  grave.** 

Half  abgry,  half  in  doubt,  the  lover  gazed 
On  the  meek  maiden,  by  her  speech  amazed : 


"  Dinah,'*  said  he,  "  dost  thou  respect  thy  vows  ? 
What  spousal  meanest  thou?— thou  art  Rupert's    ' 

spouse ; 
The  chance  is  mine  to  take,  and  thine  lo  give ; 
But,  trifling  this,  if  we  together  live : 
Can  I  believe,  that,  af^er  all  the  papt. 
Our  vows,  our  loves,  thou  wilt  be  false  at  last  ? 
Something  thou  hast — I  know  not  what — in  view ; 
I  find  thee  pious — let  me  find  thee  true." 

Ah  !  cruel  this  ;  but  do,  my  friend,  depart ; 
And  to  its  feelings  leave  my  wounded  heart'* 

**  Nay,  ppeak  at  once ;  and,  Dinah,  let  me  know, 
Mean'st  Ibou  to  take  me,  now  I  'm  wreck'd,  in  tow  7 
Be  fair ;  nor  longer  keep  me  in  the  dark  ; 
Am  I  forsaken  for  a  trimmer  spark  ? 
Heav'n's  spouse  thou  art  not ;  nor  can  I  believe 
That  God  accepts  her  who  will  man  deceive  : 
True  I  am  shattcr'd,  I  have  service  seen, 
And  servioe  done,  and  have  in  trouble  been ; 
My  clieek  (it  shames  me  not)  has  lost  its  red. 
And  the  brown  buff  is  o'er  my  features  spread ; 
Perchance  my  speech  is  rude ;  for  I  among 
Th'  untamed  have  been,  in  temper  and  in  tongue, 
Have  been  trepann'd,  have  lived  in  toil  and  care, 
And  wrought  for  wealth  I  was  not  doom'd  to  share ; 
It  touch'd  me  deeply,  for  I  felt  a  pride 
In  gaining  riches  for  my  destined  bride  : 
Speak  then  my  fate ;  for  these  my  sorrows  past. 
Time  lost,  youth  fled,  hope  wearied,  and  at  last 
This  doubt  of  thee^ — a  childish  thing  to  tell. 
But  certain  truth — my  very  throat  they  swell ; 
They  stop  the  breath,  and  but  for  shame  could  I 
Give  way  to  weakness,  and  with  pasBion  cry ; 
These  arc  unmanly  struggles,  but  I  feel 
This  hour  must  end  them,  and  perhaps  will  heal." — 

Here  Dinah  sigh*d  as  if  afiraid  to  speak — 
And  then  repeated — "  They  were  frail  and  weak  , 
Hb  soul  she  loved,  and  hoped  he  had  the  grace 
To  fix  his  thoughts  upon  a  better  pUce." 

She  ceased ; — ^with  steady  glance,  as  if  to  see 
The  very  root  of  this  hypocrisy, — 
He  her  small  fingers  moulded  in  his  hard 
And  bronzed  broad  hand  ;  then  told  her  his  regard. 
His  best  respect  were  gone,  but  love  had  still 
Hold  in  his  heart,  and  govern*d  yet  the  will — 
Or  he  would  curse  her : — saying  this,  he  threw 
The  hand  in  scorn  a^^'ay,  and  bade  adieu 
To  every  lingering  hope,  with  every  care  in  view. 

Proud  and  indignant,  suflcring,  sick,  and  poor, 
He  grieved  unseen  ;  and  spoke  of  love  no  more- 
Till  all  he  felt  in  indignation  died. 
As  hers  had  stmk  in  avarice  and  pride. 

In  health  declining,  as  in  mind  distress'd. 
To  some  in  power  his  troubles  he  confessed, 
And  shares  a  parish-gift ; — at  prayers  he  sees 
The  pious  Dinah  dropp'd  upon  her  knees ; 
Thence  as  she  walks  the  street  with  stately  air 
As  chance  directs,  ofi  meet  the  parted  pair : 
When  he,  with  thickset  coat  of  badge-man's  blu« 
Moves  near  her  shaded  silk  of  changeful  hue ; 
When  his  thin  locks  of  grey  approach  her  braid, 
A  costly  purchase  made  in  beauty's  aid ; 
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When  hia  frank  air,  and  his  unstudied  pace. 
Are  seen  with  her  sofl  manner,  air,  and  grace. 
And  his  plain  artless  look  with  her  sharp  meaning 

face; 
It  might  some  wonder  in  a  stranger  move, 
How  these  together  could  have  taJk*d  of  love. 

Behold  them  now  I — sec  there  a  tradesman  stands. 
And  humbly  hearkens  to  some  fichh  ooromands; 
He  moves  to  speak,  she  interrupts  him — **  Stay,'" 
Her  air  expresses — "  Hark  !  to  what  I  say  :" 
Ten  paces  off,  poor  Rupert  on  a  seat 
Has  taken  refuge  from  the  noonday -heat. 
His  eyes  on  her  intent,  as  if  to  find 
What  were  the  movements  of  that  sabtle  mind  : 
How  still ! — how  earnest  is  he  I — it  appears 
His  thoughts  arc  wandering  through  his  earlier 

years; 
Through  years  of  fruitless  labour,  to  the  day 
When  all  his  earthly  prospects  died  away  : 
**  Had  I,**  he  thinks,  "  been  wealthier  of  the  two, 
Would  she  have  fi>und  me  so  unkind,  untrue  7 
Or  knows  not  man  when  poor,  what  man  when 

rich  will  do  7 
Yes,  yes !  I  feel  that  I  had  faithful  proved, 
And  should  have  soothed  and  raised  her,  blessed 

and  loved.'* 

But  Dinah  moves — she  had  observed  before 
The  pensive  Rupert  at  an  humble  door  :     / 
Some  thoughts  of  pity  raised  by  his  distress. 
Some  feeling  touch  of  ancient  tenderness ; 
Religion,  duty  urged  the  maid  to  speak 
In  terms  of  kindness  to  a  man  so  weak  : 
But  pride  forbad,  and  to  return  would  prove 
She  felt  the  shame  of  his  neglected  love  ; 
Nor  wrappM  in  silence  could  she  pass,  afraid 
Each  eye  should  see  her,  and  each  heart  upbraid ; 
One  way  remained — the  way  the  Levite  took. 
Who  without  mercy  could  on  misery  look  ; 
(A  way  perceived  by  crafl,  approved  by  pride). 
She  crossed,  and  passM  him  on  the  other  side. 
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THE  PATRON. 

It  wera  all  om. 
That  I  thoald  Ioto  a  brif bt  peculiar  itAf, 
And  think  to  w«d  it ;  abe  ii  so  maeb  abote  mt : 
In  lier  bricht  radiaoce  and  collateral  heat 
Must  ^  be  comforted,  ool  in  her  sphere. 

jJU'a  Well  that  Ends  fVeO,  act  i.  scene  I. 

Poor  wretcbea.  that  depend 
On  creatneM*  favonra,  dwam  aa  I  have  dooe,— * 
Wake  and  find  nothing. 

QfmbiUmt,  act  v.  aoene  4. 

Th*  aflSiction  of  my  mind  amendi«  with  which 
I  fear  a  madness  held  me. 

Tempe$U  act  t. 


A  BORouoH-BAiurr,  who  to  law  was  trained, 
A  wife  and  sens  in  decent  state  roaintain*d ; 
Ho  had  his  way  in  life's  rough  ocean  steer'd. 
And  many  a  rock  and  coast  of  danger  clcorM ; 


I  He  saw  where  others  faiPd,  and  care  had  he 
Otiiers  in  him  should  not  sucli  failings  see ; 
His  sons  in  various  btisy  states  were  placed. 
And  all  began  the  sweets  of  gain  to  tat>te. 
Save  John,  the  younger;  who,  of  sprightly  parts, 
Felt  not  a  love  for  money-making  arts : 
In  childhood  feeble,  he,  tor  country  air. 
Had  long  resided  with  a  rustic  pair ; 
I  All  round  whose  room  were  doleful  ballads,  songs, 
.  Of  lovers*  sufferings  and  of  ladies'  wrongs ; 
Of  peevish  ghosts  who  came  at  dark  midnight. 
For  breach  of  promise,  guilty  men  to  fright; 
Love,  marriage,  murder,  were  the  themes,  with  thett 
All  that  on  idle,  ardent  spirits  seize ; 
Robbers  at  land  and  pirates  on  the  main, 
Enchanters  fbird,  spells  brokeii,  giants  slain  ; 
Legends  of  love,  with  tales  of  halls  and  bowers. 
Choice  of  rare  songs,  and  garlands  of  choice  flowers 
And  all  the  hungry  mind  without  a  choice  devours. 

From  village-children  kept  apart  by  pride. 
With  such  enjoyments,  and  without  a  guide. 
Inspired  by  feelings  all  such  works  infused, 
John  snatch'd  a  pen,  and  wrote  as  he  perused  : 
With  the  like  fancy  he  could  make  his  knight 
Slay  half  an  host  and  put  the  rest  to  flight ; 
Witli  the  like  knowledge,  he  could  make  him  ride 
From  isle  to  isle  at  Parthenissa*s  side ; 
And  with  a  heart  vet  free,  no  busy  brain 
Form*d  wilder  notions  of  delight  and  pain. 
The  raptures  smiles  create,  the  angubh  of  disdain. 

Such  were  the  fruits  of  John's  poetic  toil. 
Weeds,  but  still  proof  of  vigour  in  the  soil  : 
He  nothing  purposed  but  with  vast  delight. 
Let  Fancy  loose,  and  wonder'd  at  her  flight: 
His  notions  of  poetic  worth  were  high. 
And  of  his  own  still-hoarded  poetfy  ; — 
These  to  his  father's  house  he  bore  with  pride, 
A  miser's  treasure,  in  his  room  to  hide ; 
Till  spurr'd  by  glory,  to  a  reading  friend 
He  kindly  sbow'd  the  sopnets  ho  had  penn*d : 
With  errmg  judgment,  though  with  heart  sincere. 
That  friend  exclaim'd,  **  These  beauties  must  ap- 

near." 
In  Magazines  they  claim'd  their  share  of  fame. 
Though  nndistinguish'd  by  their  author's  name; 
And  ^th  delight  the  young  enthusiast  found 
The  muse  of  Marcus  with  applauses  crown'd. 
This  heard  the  father,  and  with  some  alarm : 
**  The  boy,"  said  he,  "  will  neither  trade  nor  fum ; 
He  for  both  law  and  physic  is  unfit ; 
Wit  he  may  have,  but  cannot  live  on  wit : 
I<et  him  his  talents  then  to  learning  give. 
Where  verae  is  bonour'd,  and  where  poets  live.*" 

John  kept  his  terms  at  college  unrcprovcd. 
Took  his  degree,  and  lell  the  life  he  loved  ; 
Not  yet  ordain'd,  his  leisure  he  employ'd 
In  the  light  labours  he  so  much  enjoy'd ; 
His  favourite  notions  and  his  daring  views 
Were  cherished  still,  and  he  adored  tlie  Muse. 

**  A  little  time,  and  he  should  burst  to  light. 
And  admiration  of  the  world  excite ; 
And  every  friend,  now  cool  and  apt  to  blame 
His  fond  pursuit,  would  wonder  at  his  fame." 
When  led  by  fancy,  and  from  view  retired. 
He  caird  before  him  all  his  heart  desired ; 
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*  Fame  shall  be  mine,  then  wealth  shall  I  possess, 
And  beauty  next  an  ardent  lover  bless ; 
For  mo  the  maid  shall  leave  her  nobler  state, 
Happy  to  raise  and  share  her  poet's  fate.** 
He  saw  each  day  his  father's  fru^l  board, 
With  simple  fare  by  caotious  prudence  stored ; 
Where  each  indulgence  was  foreweighM  with  care, 
And  the  grand  maxims  were  to  save  and  spare : 
Yet  in  his  walks,  his  closet,  and  his  bed. 
All  frugal  cares  and  prudent  counsels  fled ; 
And  bounteous  Fancy,  for  his  glowing  mind, 
Wrought  various  scenes,  and  ail  of  glorious  kind  ; 
Slaves  of  the  ring  and  lamp  I  what  need  of  you, 
When  Fancy's  self  fluch  magic  deeds  can  do  7 

.  Though  rapt  in  visions  of  no  vulgar  kind. 
To  common  subjects  stoop'd  our  poet's  mind ; 
And  oil,  when  wearied  with  more  ardent  flight. 
He  felt  a  spur  satiric  song  to  write ; 
A  rival  burgess  his  bold  muse  attack'd, 
And  whipp'd  severely  for  a  well-known  fact ; 
For  while  he  seem'd  to  all  demure  and  shy. 
Our  poet  gazed  at  what  was  passinsf  by ; 
And  ev'n  his  father  smiled  when  playful  wit 
From  bis  young  bard,  some  haughty  object  bit 

From  ancient  ^times  the  borough  where  they 
dwelt 
Had  mighty  contest  at  elections  felt ; 
Sir  Godtrey  Ball,  't  is  true,  bad  held  in  pay 
Electors  many  for  the  trying  ilay ; 
Bat  in  such  golden  chains  to  bind  them  all 
Required  too  much  for  e'en  Sir  Grodfrey  BalL 
A  member  died,  and  to  supply  his  place. 
Two  heroes  enter'd  for  th'  important  race ; 
Sir  Godfrey's  friend  and  Earl  Fitzdonnel's  son, 
Lotd  Frederick  Damer,  both  prepared  to  run ; 
And  partial  numbers  saw  with  vast  delight 
Their  gobd  young  lord  oppose  the  proud  old  knight 

Our  poet's  father,  at  a  first  request. 
Crave  the  young  lord  hb  vote  and  interest ; 
And  what  be  (XHild  our  poet,  for  he  stung 
The  foe  by  verse  satiric,  «aid  and  sung. 
Ix>rd  Frederick  heard  of  all  this  youthfbl  zeal. 
And  fblt  as  lords  upon  a  canvass  feel ; 
He  read  the  satire,  and  be  saw  the- use 
That  such  cool  insult,  and  such  keen  abuse. 
Might  on  the  wavering  mind»  of  voting  men  pro- 
duce; 
Then  too  bis  praises  were  in  contrast  seen, 
**  A  lord  as  noble  as  the  knight  was  mean.'* 

•*  I  much  rejoice,"  he  cried,  **  such  worth  to  find ; 
To  this  the  world  most  be  no  longer  blind : 
His  glory  will  descend  from  sire  to  son. 
The  Bums  of  English  race,  the  happier  Chatterton.' 
Onr  poet's  mind,  now  hurried  and  elate, 
Alarm'd  the  anxious  parent  for  his  fate  ; 
Who  saw  with  sorrow,  should  their  friend  succeed, 
That  much  discretion  would  their  poet  need. 

Their  friends  succeeded,  and  repaid  the  zeal 
The  poet  felt,  and  made  opposers  feel, 
By  praise  (from  lords  how  soothing  and  how  sweet!) 
And  invitation  to  his  noble  seat 
The  father  ponder'd,  doubtful  if  the  brain 
Of  his  proud  boy  such  honour  could  sustain ; 
14 


Pleased  with  the  favours  ofler'd  to  a  son, 
But  seeing  dangers  few  so  ardent  shun. 

Thus,  when  they  parted,  to  the  youthful  breast 
The  father's  fears  were  by  his  love  impress'd : 
**  There  will  you  find,  my  son,  tlie  courteous  ease 
That  must  subdue  the  soul  it  means  to  please ; 
That  soft  attention  which  ev'n  beauty  pays 
To  wake  our  passiions,  or  provoke  our  pmi&e ; 
There  all  tlje  eye  beholds  will  give  delight. 
Where  eyery  sense  is  flatter'd  like  the  sight : 
This  is  your  peril ;  can  you  from  such  scene 
Of  splendour  part,  and  fbel  your  mind  serene, 
And  in  the  father's  humble  state  resume 
The  frugal  diet  and  the  narrow  room  ?" 
To  this  the  youth  with  cheerful  heart  replied, 
Pleased  with  the  trial,  but  as  yet  untried ; 
And  while  professing  patience,  should  he  fail,. 
He  suffer'd  hope  o'er  reason  to  prevail. 

Impatient  by  the  morning  mail  convey'd, 
The  happy  guest  his  promised  visit  paid ; 
And  now  arriving  at  the  hall,  h^  tried 
For  air  composed,  serene  and  satisfied ; 
As  he  had  practised  in  his  room  alone. 
And  there  acquired  a  free  and  easy  tone  : 
There  he  had  said,  **  Whatever  the  degree 
A  man  obtains,  what  more  tlmn  man  is  he  7" 
And  when  arrived — **  This  room  is  but  a  room ; 
Can  aught  we  see  the  steady  soul  o'ercomo^? 
Let  me  in  all  a  manly  firmness  show. 
Upheld  by  talents,  and  their  value  know." 

This  reason  urged ;  but  it  surposs'd  his  skill 
To  be  in  act  as  manly  as  in  will :  i 

When  he  his  lordship  and  the  lady  saw, 
Brave  as  he  was,  he  felt  oppress'd  with  awe ; 
And  spite  of  verse,  that  so  much  praise  had  won, 
The  poet  found  he  was  the  bailiff's  son. 

But  dinner  came,  and  the  succeeding  hours 
Fix'd  his  weak  nerves,  and  raised  his  faihng  powers 
Praised  and  assured,  he  ventured  once  or  twice 
On  some  remark,  and  bravely  broke  the  Ice  ; 
So  that  at  night,  reflecting  on  his  words. 
He  found,  in  time,  he  might  converse  with  lords. 

Now  was  the  sister  of  his  patron  seen — 
A  lovely  creature,  with  majestic  mien ; 
Who,  softly  smiling  while  she  look'd  so  fair. 
Praised  the  young  poet  with  such  friendly  air ; 
Such  winning  frankness  in  her  looks  express'd. 
And  such  attention  to  her  brother's  guest. 
That  so  much  beauty,  join'd  with  speech  so  kind. 
Raised  strong  emotions  in  the  poet's  mind  ; 
Till  reason  fail'd  his  bosom  to  defend 
From  the  sweet  power  of  this  enchanting  friend. — 
Rash  boy  !  what  hope  thy  frantic  mind  mvades  ? 
What  love  confuses,  and  what  pride  persuades  ? 
Awake  to  truth !  shouldst  thou  deluded  feed 
On  hopes  80  groundless,  thou  art  mad  indeed. 

What  say'st  thou,  wise  one  ?  **  that  all  poweriul 
love 
Can  fortune's  strong  impediments  remove ; 
Nor  is  it  strange  that  worth  should  wed  to  wortlt. 
The  pride  of  genius  with  the  pride  of  birth." 
While  thou  art  dreaming  thus,  the  beauty  spiev 
Love  in  ^hy  tremor,  passion  in  thine  eves : 
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And  with  th*  arousement  pleased,  of  conquest  vain, 
She  seeks  her  pleasure,  careless  of  thy  pain ; 
She  gives  thee  praise  to  humble  and  confound. 
Smiles  to  ensnare,  and  flatters  thee  to  wound. 

Why  has  she  said  that  in  the  lowest  state 
The  noble  mind  insures  a  noble  fate  7 
And  why  thy  daring^  mind  to  glory  call  7 
That  Uiou  mayst  dare  and  suffer,  soar  and  fall. 
Beauties  are  tyrants,  and  if  they  can  reign. 
They  have  no  iceling  for  their  subjects*  pain ; 
Their  victim^s  anguish  gives  their  charms  applause, 
And  their  chief  glory  is  the  woe  tliey  cause : 
Something  of  this  was  felt,  in  spite  of  love, 
Wliioh  hope,  in  spite  of  reason,  would  remove. 

Thus  lived  our  youth,  with  conversation,  books. 
And  Lady  Emma*8  soul-subduing  looks ; 
Lost  in  delight,  astonishM  at  his  lot. 
All  prudence  banishM,  all  advice  forgot — 
Hopes,  fears,  and  every  thought,  were  fix*d  upon 
the  spot 

*T  was  autumn  yet,  and  many  a  day  must  frown 
On  Brandon-Hall,  ere  went  my  lord  (b  town  ; 
Meantime  the  &ther,  who  had  heard  his  boy 
Lived  in  a  round  of  luxury  and  joy. 
And  justly  thinking  that  the  youth  was  one 
Who,  meeting  danger,  was  unskilPd  to  shun ; 
Knowing  bis  temper,  virtue,  spirit,  zeal. 
How  prone  to  hope  and  trust,  believe  and  feel ; 
These  on  the  parentis  soul  their  weight  imprcssM, 
And  thus  be  wrote  the  counsels  of  his  breast 

**John,  thou'rt  a  genius;  thou  hast  some  pre- 
tence, 
I  think,  to  wit,  but  hast  thou  sterling  sense  7 
That  which,  like  gold,  may  through  the  world  go 

forth. 
And  always  pass  for  what 't  is  truly  worth  T 
Whereas  this  genius,  like  a  bill,  must  take 
Only  the  value  our  opinions  make. 

*•  Men  famed  for  wit,  of  dangerous  talents  vain. 
Treat  those  of  common  parts  with  proud  disdain ; 
The  powers  that  wisdom  would,  improving,  hide. 
They  blaze  abroad  with  inconsiderate  pride ; 
While  yet  but  mere  probationers  for  fame. 
They  seize  the  honour  they  ^ould  then  disclaim : 
Honour  so  hurried  to  the  light  must  fade, 
The  lasting  laurels  flourish  in  the  shade. 

**  Genius  is  jealous ;  I  have  heard  of  some 
Who,  if  unnoticed,  grew  perversely  dumb ; 
Nay,  different  talents  would  their  envy  raise ; 
Poets  have  sickened  at  a  dancer*s  praise ; 
And  one,  the  happiest  writer  of  his  time. 
Grew  pale  at  hearing  Reynolds  was  sublime ; 
That  Rutland^s  duchess  wore  a  heavenly  smile — 
And  J,  said  he,  neglected  all  the  while  ! 

**  A  waspish  tribe  are  these,  on  ^Ided  wings. 
Humming  their  lays,  and  brandishing  their  stings  ; 
And  thus  they  move  their  friends  and  foes  among, 
Prepared  for  soothing  or  satiric  song. 

**  Hear  me,  my  boy  ;  thou  hast  a  virtuous  mind — 
But  be  thy  virtues  of  the  sober  kind; 
Be  not  a  Quixote,  ever  up  in  arms 
To  give  the  guilty  and  the  great  alarm*  • 


If  never  heeded,  thy  attack  is  vain ; 
And  if  they  heed  thee,  they  *11  attack  again; 
Then  too  in  striking  at  that  heedless  rate, 
Thou  in  an  instant  mayst  decide  thy  fate. 

**  Leave  admonition — let  the  vicar  give 
Rules  how  the  nobles  of  his  flock  should  live ; 
Nor  take  that  simple  fancy  to  thy  brain. 
That  thou  canst  cure  tlie  wicked  and  the  vain. 

**  Our  Pope,  they  say,  once  entertained  the  whim 
Who  fearM  not  God  should  be  afraid  of  him ; 
But  grant  tltey  fear*d  him,  was  it  further  said. 
That  he  reformed  the  hearts  he  made  afraid  7 
Did  Chartres  mend  7    Ward,  Waters,  and  a  sooie 
Of  flagrant  felons,  with  his  floggings  sore  7 
Was  Gibber  silenced  7    No ;  with  vigour  blessed. 
And  brazen  front,  half  earnest,  half  m  jest. 
He  dared  the  bard  to  battle,  and  was  seen 
In  all  his  glory  matchM  with  Pope  and  spleen ; 
Himself  he  stripped,  the  harder  blow  to  bit. 
Then  boldly  match*d  his  ribaldry  with  wit ; 
The  poet's  conquest  Truth  and  Time  proclaim, 
But  yet  the  battle  hurt  his  peace  and  fame. 

**  Strive  not  too  much  for  favour ;  seem  at  ease* 
And  rather  pleased  thyselfj  than  bent  to  please : 
Upon  thy  lord  with  decent  care  attend. 
But  not  too  near ;  thou  canst  not  be  a  friend ; 
And  favourite  be  not,  *t  is  a  dangerous  post — 
Is  gainM  by  labour,  and  by  fortune  lost : 
Talents  like  thine  may  make  a  nwn  approved. 
But  other  talents  trusted  and  beloved. 
Look  round,  my  son,  and  thou  wilt  eariy  see 
The  kind  of  man  thou  art  not  form*d  to  be. 

"  The  real  favourites  of  the  great  are  they 
Who  to  their  views  and  wants  attention  pay. 
And  pay  it  ever ;  who,  with  all  their  skill. 
Dive  to  the  heart,  and  learn  the  secret  will ; 
If  that  be  vicious,  soon  can  they  provide 
The  favourite  ill,  and  o*er  the  soul  preside ; 
For  vice  is  weakness,  and  the  artful  know 
Their  power  increases  as  the  passions  grow ; 
If  indolent  the  pupil,  hard  their  task  ; 
Such  minds  will  ever  for  amusement  ask ; 
And  great  the  labour !  for  a  man  to  chooee 
Objects  fur  one  whom  nothing  can  arouse ; 
For  ere  those  objects  can  the  soul  deli^rht. 
They  must  to  joy  the  soul  herself  excite  ; 
Therefore  it  is,  this  patient,  watchful  kind 
With  gentle  friction  stir  the  drowsy  mind : 
Fix'd  on  their  end,  with  caution  they  proceed. 
And  sometimes  give,  and  sometimes  take  the  lead ; 
Will  now  a  hint  convey,  and  then  retire. 
And  let  the  spark  awake  the  lingering  Are ; 
Or  seek  new  joys  and  livelier  pleasures  bring. 
To  give  the  jaded  sense  a  quickening  spring. 

**  These  arts,  indeed,  my  son  must  not  pursue; 
Nor  must  he  quarrel  with  the  tribe  that  do  : 
It  is  not  safe  another*s  crimes  to  know, 
Nor  is  it  wise  our  proper  wortli  to  show  : — 
*  My  lord,*  yoo  say,  *  engaged  me  for  that  worth  ;'— 
True,  and  preserve  it  ready  to  come  forth  : 
If  questioned,  fairlv  answer— and  that  done. 
Shrink  back,  be  silent,  and  thy  father's  son ; 
For  they  who  doubt  thy  tulents  scorn  thy  boast. 
But  they  who  grant  |hem  will  dishkc  thee  roost; 
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Observe  the  prudent ;  they  in  silence  sit, 
DiiipUy  no  learningf,  and  affect  no  wit ; 
They  hazard  notiiin^,  nothing  they  assume, 
But  know  the  useful  art  of  acting  dumb. 
Yet  to  titcir  cycD  each  varying  look  appears. 
And  every  word  finds  entrance  at  their  ears. 

**  Thou  art  religion's  advocate— ^take  heed, 
Hurt  not  the  cause,  thy  pleasure  *t  is  to  plead ; 
With  wine  before  thee,  and  with  wits  beside, 
Do  not  in  strength  of  reasoning  powers  confide; 
What  jvems  to  Ihee  convincing,  certain,  plain, 
They  will  deny,  and  dare  thee  to  maintain ; 
And  thus  will  triumph  o*er  the  eager  youth, 
While  thoo  wilt  grieve  for  so  disgraciAg  truth. 

•*With  pain  I've  seen,  these  wrangling  wits 

among. 
Faith's  weak  defenders,  passionate  and  young ; 
Weak  thou  art  not,  yet  nbt  enough  on  guard. 
Where  wit  and  humour  keep  their  watch  and  ward : 
Men  gay  and  noisy  will  overwhelm  thy  sense. 
Then  loudlv  laugh  at  Truth's  and  thy  expense ; 
While  the  kind  ladies  will  do  all  they  can 
To  check  their  mirth,  and  cry,  *  The  good  young 

nianP 

••  Prudence,  my  boy,  forbids  tbee  to  commend 
The  cause  or  party  of  thy  noble  friend ; 
What  are  his  praises  worth,  who  miist  be  known 
To  take  a  patron's  maxims  for  his  own  ? 
When  ladies  sing,  or  in  thy  presence  play. 
Do  not,  dear  John,  in  rapture  melt  away ; 
•T  is  not  thy  pjtrt,  there  will  be  list'ners  round, 
To  cry  divine  I  and  dote  upon  the  sound; 
Remember  too,  that  though  the  poor  have  ears, 
Tljey  take  not  in  the  .music  of  the  spheres  : 
They  must  not  feci  the  warble  and  Uie  thrill. 
Or  he  dissolved  in  ecstasy  at  will ; 
Beside,  't  is  freedom  in  a  youth  like  tbee 
To  drop  his  awe,  and  deal  in  ecstasy  ! 

**  In  silent  ease,  at  least  in  silence,  dine. 
Nor  one  opinion  start  of  food  or  wine : 
Thon  know'st  that  all  the  science  thou  canst  boast 
Is  of  thy  father's  simple  boil'd  and  roast ; 
Nor  always  these ;  he  sometimes  saved  his  cash. 
By  interlinear  days  of  frugal  hash : 
Wine  hadst  thou  seldom ;  wilt  thou  be  so  vain 
As  to  decide  on  claret  or  champagne  7 
Dosttbou  from  me  derive  this  ta^  sublime. 
Who  order  port  tlie  dozen  at  a  time  7 
When  (every  glass  held  precious  in  our  eyes) 
We  judged  the  valoe  by  the  bottle's  size : 
Then  never  merit  for  thy  praise  assume. 
Its  worth  well  knows  each  servant  in  the  room. 

•*  Hard,  boy,  thy  task,  to  steer  thy  wov  among 
That  servik,  supple,  shrewd,  insidious  throng ; 
Who  look  upon  thee  as  of  doubtful  race, 
An  interloper,  one  who  wants  a  pluce : 
Freedom  with  these  let  thy  free  soul  contemn. 
Nor  with  thy  heart's  concerns  associate  them. 

•*  Of  all  be  caution;^ — but  be  most  afraid 
Of  the  pale  charms  that  grace  my  lady's  maid ; 
(If  those  sweet  dimples,  of  thtit  fraudful  eye, 
Tlie  frequent  {rlancc  desjgn'd  for  thee  to  spy ; 
foe  soft  bewitching  look,  tlie  fond  bewailing  sigh  : 


Let  others  frown  and  envy !  she  the  while 
(Insidious  syren  !)  will  demurely  smile ; 
And  for  her  gentle  purpose,  every  day 
Inquire  tliy  wants,  and  meet  thcc  in  thy  way; 
She  has  her  blandishments,  and  tliough  so  weak. 
Her  person  pleases,  and  her  actions  speak : 
At  first  her  folly  may  her  aim  defeat; 
But  kindness  shown'at  length  will  kindness  meet . 
Have  some  offended  7  them  will  she  disdain. 
And,  for  tbv  sake,  contempt  and  pity  feign  ; 
She  hates  the  vulgar,  she  admires  to  look 
On  woods  and  groves,  and  dotes  upon  a  book ; 
Let  her  once  see  thee  on  her  features  dwell, 
Abd  hear  one  sigh,  then  liberty  farewell. 

**  But,  John,  remember  we  cannot  maintain 
A  poor,  proud  girl,  extravagant  and  vain. 

**  Doubt  much  of  friendship :  shouldst  thou  find 
a  friend 
Pleased  to  advise  thee,  anxious  to  commend ; 
Should  be  the  praises  he  has  heard  report. 
And  confidence  (in  thee  confiding)  court ; 
Much  of  neglectful  patrons  should  he  say. 
And  then  exclaim-^*  How  long  must  merit  stay !' 
Then  show  how  high  fliy  modest  hopes  may  stretch, 
And  point  to  stations  far  beyond  thy  reach ; 
Let  such  designer,  by  thy  conduct,  see 
(Civil  and  cool)  he  makes  no  dupe  of  thee ; 
And  he  will  quit  thee,  as  a  man  too  wise 
For  him  to  ruin  first,  and  then  despise. 

"Such  are  thy  dangers ;— jet,  if  thou  canst  steer 
Past  all  the  perils,  all  th6  quicksands  clear. 
Then  mayst  thou  profit ;  but  if  storms  prevail. 
If  foes  beset  thee,  if  thy  spirits  fail, — 
No  more  of  winds  or  waters  be  the  sport. 
But  in  thy  fiither's  mansion  find  a  port" 
Our  poet  read. — **  It  is  in  truth,"  said  he, 
"  Correct  in  part,  but  what  is  thie  to  me  7 
I  love  a  foolish  Abigail !  in  base 
And  sordid  office !  fear  not  such  disgrace  : 
Am  I  so  blind  ?"    •*  Or  thou  wouldst  surely  see 
That  lady's  fi»ll,  if  she  should  stoop  to  thee !" 
•*  The  cases  differ."    "True  !  for  what  surprise 
Could  from  thy  marriage  with  the  moid  arise  7 
But  through  the  island  would  the  shame  be  spread 
Should  the  fair  mistress  deign  with  thee  to  wed." 

John  saw  not  this ;  and  many  a  week  had  pass'd 
While  the  vain  beauty  held  her  victim  fast ; 
The  noble  friend  still  condescension  show'd. 
And,  as  before,  with  praises  overflow'd ; 
But  his  grave  lady  took  a  silent  view 
Of  all  that  pass'd,  and  smiling,  pitied  too. 

Cold  grew  the  foggy  mom,  the  day  was  brief. 
Loose  on  the  cherry  nung  the  crimson  leaf; 
The  dew  dwelt  ever  on  the  herb ;  the  woods 
Roar'd  with  strong  blasts,  with  mighty  showers 

the  fioods ; 
AH  green  was  vanish'd,  save  of  pine  and  yew. 
That  still  display 'd  their  melancholy  hue. 
Save  the  green  holly  with  its  berries  red, 
And  the  green  moss  that  o'er  the  gravel  spread. 

To  public  views  my  lord  must  soon  attend  ; 
And  soon  the  ladies — would  they  leave  their  friend  ? 
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The  time  was  fix'd — approacbM — was  near — was 

come; 
The  trying  time  that  fiUM  his  soul  with  gloom : 
Thoughttiil  our  poet  in  the  morning  rose, 
And  cried,  **  One  hour  my  fortune  will  disclose ; 
Terrific  hour  !  from  thee  have  I  to  date 
Lifers  loflicr  views,  or  my  degraded  state ; 
For  now  to  be  what  I  have  been  before 
Is  so  to  fall,  that  I  can  rise  no  more.'* 

Tile  morning  meal  wau  past,  and  all  around 
Tlie  mansion  rang  with  each  discordant  sound  ; 
Haste  was  in  every  foot,  and  every  look 
The  travMlera'  joy  for  London-journey  spoke : 
Not  so  our  youth ;  whose  feelings,  at  the  noise 
Of  preparation,  had  no  touch  of  joys ; 
He  pensive  stood,  and  saw  each  carriage  drawn, 
With  lackeys  mounted,  ready  on  the  lawn  : 
The  ladies  came ;  and  John  in  terror  threw    > 
One  painful  glance,  and  then  his  eyes  withdrew ; 
Not  with  such  speed,  but  he  in  other  eyes 
With  anguish  read — "  I  pity  but  despise — 
Unhappy  boy !  presumptuous  scribbler ! — ^you 
To  dream  such  dreams  I — be  sober,  and  adieu !" 

Then  came  the  noble  friend — ^  And  will  my  lord 
Vouchsafe  no  comfort  7  drop  no  soothing  word  7 
Yes,  he  must  speak :"  he  speaks,  •*  My  good  young 

friend, 
You  know  my  views ;  upon  mv  care  depend ; 
My  hearty  thanks  to  your  good  father  pay, 
And  be  a  student — Harry,  drive  away." 

Stillness  reign*d  all  around ;  of  late  so  full 
The  busy  scene,  deserted  now  and  dull  : 
Stem  is  his  nature  who  forbears  to  feel 
Gloom  o^er  his. spirits  on  such  trials  steal ; 
Most  keenly  felt  our  poet  as  he  went 
From  room  to  rqom  without  a  fix*d  intent 
**  And  here,"  he  thought,  *♦  I  was  caresa'd ;  admired 
Were  here  my  songs ;  she  smiled,  and  I  a^ired : 
The  change  how  grievous !"  As  he  mused,  a  dame 
Busy  and  peevish  to  her  duties  came ; 
Aside  the  tables  and  the  chairs  she  drew, 
And  sang  and  mutterM  in  the  poet's  view : — 
"  This  was  her  fortune ;  here  they  leave  the  poor ; 
Enjoy  tliemselves,  and  think  of  us  no  more : 
I  had  a  promise — "  here  his  pride  and  shame 
Urged  him  to  fly  from  this  fiimiliar  dame ; 
He  gave  one  farewell  look,  and  by  a  coach 
Reach'd  his  own  mansion  at  the  night's  approach. 

His  father  met  him  with  an  anxious  air. 
Heard  his  sad  tale,  and  check'd  what  seem*d  de- 
spair. 
Hope  was  in  him  Corrected,  but  alive  ; 
My  lord  would  something  fbr  a  friend  contrive ; 
His  word  was  pledged ;  our  hero's  feverish  mind 
Admitted  this,  and  half  his  grief  resign'd  : 
But  when  tliree  months  had  fled,  and  every  day 
Drew  from  the  sickening  hopes  their  strength  away. 
The  youth  became  abstracted,  pensive,  dull ; 
He  utter'd  nothing,  though  his  heart  was  full : 
Teased  by  inquiring  words  and  anxious  looks. 
And  all  forgetful  of  his  muse  and  books ; 
Awake  he  moum'd,  but  in  his  sleep  perceived 
A  lovely  vision  that  his  pain  relieved  : 
His  soul,  transported,  hail'd  the  happy  seat. 
Where  onco  his  pleasure  was  so  pure  and  sweet ; 


Where  joys  departed  came  in  blissful  view. 
Till  reason  waked,  and  not  a  joy  he  knew 

Questions  now  vex'd  his  spirit,  most  from  those 
Who  are  called  friends,  because  they  are  ncH  Sam . 
**John!"    they  would  say;   be,  starting,  tnm'd 

around ; 
**Jdm!"  there  was  something  shocking  in  the 

sound  t 
III  brook'd  he  then  the  pert  familiar  phrase. 
The  untaught  freedom,  and  th'  inquiring  gaze  : 
Much  was  his  temper  touch'd,  his  spleen  provoked. 
When  ask'd  how  ladies  talk'd,  or  walk'd,  or  look'd? 
**  What  said  my  lord  of  politics  7  how  spent 
He  there  his  timej?  imd  was  he  glad  he  went  7" 

At  length  a  letter  came,  both  cool  and  brief^ 
But  still  it  gave  the  burthen'd  heart  relief; 
Though  not  inspired  by  lofly  hopes,  the  youth 
Placed  much  reliance  on  Lord  Frederick's  tnith ; 
Summon'd  to  town,  he  thought  the  visit  one 
Where  semetliing  fair  and  friendly  would  be  done. 
Although  he  judged  not,  as  before  his  fall. 
When  all  was  love  and  promise  at  the  halt 

Arrived  in  town,  he  early  sought  to  know 
The  fate  such  dubious  friendship  would  bestow. 
At  a  tall  building  trembling  be  appear'd. 
And  his  low  rap  was  indistinctly  heard  ; 
A  well-known  servant  came— ^  Awhile,"  said  be, 
^  Be  pleased  to  wait,  my  lord  has  company." 

Alone  oar  hero  sate ;  the  news  in  hand. 
Which  though  he  read,  he  could  not  understand : 
Cold  was  the  day :  in  days  so  cold  as  these 
There  needs  a  Are,  where  minds  and  bodies  fr^eas. 
The  vast  and  echoing  room,  the  polish'd  grate. 
The  crimson  chairs,  the  sideboard  with  its  plate ; 
The  splendid  sofa,  which,  though  made  fbr  rest. 
He  then  had  thought  it  freedom  to  have  press'd ; 
The  shining  tables  curiously  inlaid. 
Were  all  in  comfortless  proud  style  displayed. 
And  to  the  troubled  feelings  terror  gave. 
That  made  the  once-dear  friend^the  sick'ning  slaiv. 

•*  Was  he  forgotten  7'*    Thrice  upon  his  ear 
Struck  the  ^ud  clock,  yet  no  relief  was  near. 
Each  rattling  carriage,  and  each  thundering  stpoko 
On  the  loud  door,  the  dream  of  fancy  broke : 
Oft  as  a  servant  chanced  the  way  to  come, 
"  Brings  he  a  message  ?"  no !  he  pass'd  tlie  room  t 
At  length  't  is  certain :  **  Sir^bu  will  attend 
''  At  twelve  on  Thursday  !"  Thus  the  day  bad  end. 

Vex'd  by  these  tedious  hours  of  needlees  pain, 
John  lefl  the  noble  mansion  with  disdain  : 
For  there  was  something  in  that  still,  cold'pUea, 
That  seem'd  to  threaten  and  portend  disgrace. 

Punctual  again  the  modest  rap  declared 
The  youth  attended ;  then  was  all  prepared  : 
For  the  same  servant,  by  his  lord's  command, 
A  paper  ofFcr'd  to  his  trembling  hand : 
"  No  more  !"  he  cried,  **  disdains  he  to  afford 
One  kind  expression,  one  consoling  word  ?" 

With  troubled  spirit  he  began  to  read 
TTiat  **  In  the  church  my  lord  could  not  succeed;* 
Who  had  "  to  peers  of  either  kind  applied. 
And  was  with  dignity  and  grace  denied  * 
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While  his  own  livings  were  by  men  possestM, 
Not  Ukelj  in  their  chancels  yet  to  rest 
And  therefore,  all  things  weighed  (as  he,  my  lord. 
Had  done  maturely,  and  he  pledged  his  word,) 
Wisdom  it  seemM  for  John  to  turn  his  view 
To  busier  scenes,  and  bid  the  church  adieu  !** 

Here  grieved,  the  youth ;  he  felt  his  father*B  pridie 
Must  with  his  own  be  shockM  and  mortified : 
But  when  he  found  his  future  comforts  placed 
Where  he,  alas !  conceived  himself  disgraced — 
In  some  appointment  on  the  London  quays, 
He  bade  farewell  to  honour  and  to  ease ; 
His  spirit  fell,  and,  firom  that  hour  assured 
How  vain  his  dremros,  he  suffer'd  and  was  cured. 

Our  poet  hurried  on,  with  wish  to  fly 
From  all  mankind,  to  be  conceaPd,  ana  die. 
Alas !  what  hopes,  what  high  romantic  views 
Did  that  one  visit  to  the  soul  infuse. 
Which,  cherish*d  with  such  love,  *t  was  worse  than 

death  to  lose! 
Still  he  would  strive,  though  painful  was  the  strife, 
To  walk  in  this  appointed  road  of  lite ; 
On  tliese  low  duties  duteous  he  would  wait. 
And  patient  bear  the  anguish  of  his  fate. 
Thanks  to  tlie  patron,  but  of  coldest  kind, 
Express'd  the  sadness  of  the  poet*8  mind ; 
Whose  heavy  hours  were  passed  with  busy  men. 
In  the  dull  practice  of  th*  official  pen ; 
Who  to  superiors  roust  in  time  impart 
(llie  custom  this)  his  progress  in  their  art : 
But  so  had  grief  on  his  perception  wrought. 
That  all  unheeded  were  the  duties  taught ; 
No  answers  gave  be  when  his  trial  came, 
Silent  he  stood,  but  puffering  without  shame ; 
And  they  ofaeerved  that  words  severe  or  kind 
Made  no  impression  on  his  wounded  mind ; 
For  all  perceived  from  whence  the  ^ikire  loee. 
Some  grief  whose  cause  he  deign*d  not  to  disclose. 
A  soul  averse  from  scenes  and  works  so  new, 
Fear  ever  shrinking  fixmi  the  vulgar  crew ; 
Distaste  for  each  nMchanic  law  and  rule. 
Thoughts  of  past  honoor  and  a  patron  cool ; 
A  grieving  parent,  and  a  feeling  mind. 
Timid  and  ardent,  tender  and  refined : 
These  all  with  mighty  force  the  youth  assailed, 
Till  his  soul  tinted,  and  his  reason  faH*d  t 
When  this  was  known,  and  some  debate  arose 
How  they  who  saw  it  should  the  fact  disclose. 
He  found  their  purpose,  and  in  terror  fled 
From  unseen  kindness,  with  mistaken  dreads 

Meantime  the  parent  was  distress*d  to  find 
His  son  no  kmger  ibr  a  priest  design*d ; 
But  still  he  gain*d  some  comfort  by  the  news 
Of  John*B  promotion,  though  with  humbler  views : 
For  he  conceived  that  in  no  distant  time 
The  boy  would  learn  to  scramble  and  to  climb : 
He  little  thought  a  son,  his  hope  and  pride. 
His  &vDar*d  boy,  was  now  a  heme  denied : 
Yes !  while  the  parent  was  intent  to  trace         ^ 
How  men  in  offiee  climb  from  place  to  place. 
By  day,  by  night;  o*er  moor  and  heath  and  hill. 
Roved  the  sad  yontb,  with  ever-^hanging  will. 
Of  every  aid  bereft,  exposed  to  every  UL 

Thus  as  he  sate,  absorb*d  in  all  the  care 
^d  all  the  hope  that  anxious  fathers  share, 
14  •  V 


A  friend  abruptly  to  his  presence  brought, 
With  trembling  hand  the  subject  of  his  thought; 
Whom  he  had  found  afllictcd  and  subdued 
By  hunger,  sorrow,  cold,  And  solitude. 

Silent  he  enterM  ,the  forgotten  room. 
As  ghostly  forms  may  be  conceived  to  come ; 
With  sorrow^sbrunken  face  and  hair  upright. 
He  looked  dismay,  neglect,  despair,  affright; 
But  dead  to  comtbrt,  and  on  misery  thrown. 
His  parentis  loss  he  felt  not,  nor  his  own. 

,   The  good  man,  struck  with  horror,  cried  aloud. 
And  drew  around  him  an  astonishM  crowd ; 
The  sons  and  servants  to  the  father,  ran. 
To  share  the  feelings  of  the  grieved  old  man. 

••  Our  brother,  speak  !*'  they  all  exclaim*d ;  •*  ex- 
plain 
Thy  grief,  thy  suflbring :" — but  they  ask*d  in  vain: 
The  friend  told  oil  he  knew ;  and  all  was  known, 
Save  the  sad  causes  whence  the  ilb  had  grown : 
But,  if  obscure  the  cause,  they  all  agreed 
From  rest  and  kindnes$i  must  the  cure  proceed : 
And  he  was  cured ;  for  quiet,  love,  and  care. 
Strove  with  the  gkiom,  and  broke  on  the  despair ; 
Yet  slow  their  progress,  and,  as  vapours  move 
Dense  and  reluctant  froqa  the  wintir  grove ; 
All  is  confusion  till  the  morning  light 
Gives  the  dim  scene  obscurely  to  uie  sight ; 
More  and  yet  more  defined  the  trunks  appear, 
Till  the  wild  prospect  stands  distinct  and  dear ; — 
So  the  dark  mind  of  our  young  poet  grew 
Clear  and  sedate ;  the  dreadful  mist  withdrew : 
And  he  resembled  that  bleak  wintry  scene. 
Sad,  though  unclouded ;  dismal,  though  serene. 

At  limes  he  ulterM,  "What  a  dream  was  mine  i 
And  what  a  proapeot  1  glorious  and  divine  I 
Oh  !  in  that  room,  and  on  that  night,  to  see 
These  looks,  that  sweetness  beammg  oil  on  me ; 
Thy  syren-flattery — and  to  send  me  then, 
Hope-raised  and  soflenM,  to  those  heartless  men « 
That  dark-browM  stern  director,  pleased  to  show 
Knowledge  of  subjects,  I  disdain*d  to  know ; 
Cold  and  controlling — but 't  is  gone,  *t  is  past ; 
I  had  my  trial,  and  have  peace  at  last" 

Now  grow  the  youth  resignM ;  he  bade  adieu 
To  all  that  hope,  to  all  that  fancy  drew ; 
His  frame  was  languid,  and  the  hectic  beat 
Flush*d  on  his  palhd  face,  and  countless  beat 
The  quickening  pulse,  and  faint  the  limbs  that  bort 
The  slender  form  that  soon  would  breathe  no  mons 

Then  hope  of  holy  kind  the  soul  sustained. 
And  not  a  lingering  thought  of  earth  remain*d . 
Now  Heaven  had  S\^  and  he  could  smile  at  love 
And  the  wild  sallies  of  his  youth  reprove ; 
Then  could  he  dwell  upon  the  tempting  days. 
The  proud  aspiring  thought,  the  partial  praise 
Victorious  now,  his  worldly  views  were  closed. 
And  on  the  bed  of  death  the  youth  reposed. 

The  father  grieved — ^but  as  the  poct*8  heart 
Was  all  unfitted  for  his  earthly  part ; 
As,  lie  conceived,  some  other  haughty  fair 
Would,  had  he  lived,  have  led  him  to  despau 
As,  with  this  fear,  the  silent  grave  shut  out 
All  feverish  hope,  and  all  tormenting  dcubt ; 
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While  the  strong  faith  the  pious  youth  poBsessM, 
His  hope  enlivening,  gave  his  sorrows  rest ; 
Soothed  by  these  thoughts,  he  felt  a  nioumful  joy 
For  his  aspiring  and  devoted  boy. 

Meantime  the  news  ttirough  various  channels 
spread,  ' 

The  youth,  onee  favoured  with  such  praise,  was 

dead : 
•*  Emma,"  the  lady  cried,  ••  my  words  attend. 
Your  syren.«milcs  have  kilPd  your  humble  friend  t 
The  hope  you  raised  can  now  delude  no  more, 
Nor  charms,  that  once  inspired,  can  now  restore.*' 

Faint  was  the  flush  of  anger  and  of  shame. 
That  o*er  the  cheek  of  conscious  beauty  came : 
•*  You  censure  not,*'  said  she,  **  the  sun's  bright  rajs, 
When  fools  imprudent  dare  the  dangerous  gaze ; 
And  should  a  stripling  look  till  he  were  blind. 
You  would  not  justiv  call  the  light  unkind  : 
But  is  he  dead  ?  and  am  I  to  suppose 
The  power  of  poison  in  such  looks  as  those  7" 
She  spoke,  and,  pointing  to  the  mirror,  cast 
A  pleased  gay  glance,  and  curtsied  as  she  pass*d. 

My  lord,  to  whom  the  poet's  &te  was  told, 
Was  much  affected,  for  a  man  so  cold : 
**  Dead  !**  said  his  lordship,  **  run  distracted,  road ! 
Upon  my  soul  I  *m  sorry  for  the  lad ; 
And  now,  no  doubt,  th*  obliging  work!  will  say 
That  my  harsh  usage  help*d  him  on  his>way: 
What !  I  suppose,  I  should  have  nursed  his  muse, 
And  with  champagne  have  brighten*d  up  his  views ; 
Tken  had  he  made  roe  famed  my  whole  life  long. 
And  «lunn*d  my  ^ars  with  gratitude  and  long. 
Still  i^ould  the' father  hear  that  I  regret 
Our  joint  misfortune — Yes !  I  *11  not  forget** — 

Thms  thejr: — ^The  father  to  his  ^ve  convey*d 
The  MB  be  loved,  and  his  last  duties  paid. 

**  There  lies  my  boy,'*  he  cried,  **  of  oare  bereft, 
And  Heav'n  be  praised,  I  *vc  not  a  genius  left : 
No  one  among  je,  mnm  !  is'doom'd  to  live 
On  high-raised  iioltes  of  what  the  great  may  give; 
None,  with  exalted  views  end  fortunes  mean. 
To  die  in  anguish,  or  to  live  in  spleen : 
Your  pious  brother  soon  escaped  the  strife 
Of  such  oocitention«  but  it  cost  Us  life ; 
You  then«  my  sons,  upon  yourselves  depend. 
And  in  your  own  exertions  find  the  friend." 
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THE  FRANK  COURTSHIP. 

Tea,  Ikhh,  H  b  mr  cootia*!  duty  to  maltea  eoHqr,  and  ny, 
"  Father,  ■•  it  pleue  roa  ;*'  but  for  all  that,  coufin,  l«t  him  be 
a  haodaome  fellow,  or  alae  make  another  curtqr.  and  aay,  **  Fa- 


Mmek  Ms  sImU  JMkmf,  set  li,  ieaoei. 

Ifeeaonotflauer,  lie! 
An  boMit  niod  aod  plaio— he  must  apeak  truth. 

King  Lesr,  act  ii.  acene  S. 
God  hath  f  iven  fou  one  Tace.  and  rou  make  jourMlvea  an- 
other '  you  jif.  jroa  amble,  yva  nick-iume  God'«  croaiurea,  aod 
BuUtA  rour  waotoaoeaa  your  ijtoofiance. 

HamkU  act  Hi,  aoene  i. 


What  Are  is  in  my  eatt  T  Can  thii  be  trael 
Am  1  contemn 'd  for  pride  and  soom  ao  mach ! 

Muck  Jido  tikomt  Aol4tii#,  act  it,  aoena  L 


Gravx  Jonas  Kindred,  Sybil  Kindred's  sire. 
Was  six  feet  high,  and  look'd  six  inches  higher ; 
Erect,  morose,  determined,  solemn,  slow. 
Who  knew  the  man,  could  never  cease  to  know ; 
His  faithftil  spouse,  when  Jonas  was  not  by. 
Had  a  firm  presence  and  a  steady  eye ; 
But  with  her  husband  dropp'd  her  look  and  taoc^ 
And  Jonas  ruled  unquestion'd  and  alone. 

He  read,  and  ofl  would  quote  the  sacred  words. 
How  pious  husbands  of  their  wives  were  lords ; 
Sarah  called  Abraham  lord !  and  who  could  be. 
So  Jonas  thought,  a  greater  man  than  he  7 
Himself  fie  view'd  with  undisguised  respect, 
And  never  pardon'd  freedom  or  neglect. 

They  bad  one  daughter,  and  this  favourite  child 
Had  ok  the  father  of  his  spleen  beguiled ; 
Soothed  by  attention  fhwu  her  early  years, 
She  gain'd  all  wishes  by  her  sroiles  or  tears : 
But  Sybil  then  was  in  that  playful  tiroe. 
When  contradiction  is  not  held  a  crime ; 
When  parents  yield  their  children  idle  praise 
For  faiilts  corrected  in  their  after  days. 

Peace  in  the  sober  house  of  Jonas  dwelt. 
Where  each  his  duty  and  his  station  felt : 
Yet  not  that  peace  soroe  &vour'd  mortals  find, 
In  equal  views  and  harmony  of  mind ; 
Not  the  soft  peace  that  blesses  those  who  love, 
Where  all  with  one  consent  in  imion  move ; 
But  it  was  that  which  one  superior  will 
Commands,  by  making  all  inferiors  still ; 
Who  bids  all  murroiurs,  all  objecdons  cease. 
And  with  iroperious  voice  annoonoes — Peace ! 


They  were,  to  wit,  a  remnant  of  that  crew. 
Who,  as  their  foes  maintain,  their  sovereign  alew  | 
An  independent  race,  precise,  correct. 
Who  ever  married  in  the  kindred  sect : 
No  son  or  daughter  of  their  order  wed 
A  firiend  to  England's  king  who  lost  his  head ; 
Cromwell  was  still  theu*  saint,  and  when  they  met, 
They  moum'd  that  saints*  were  not  oar  nilc«  yet 

Fix'd  were  their  habits :  they  arose  betimes. 
Then  pray'd  their  hour,  and  sang  their  party* 

rhymes : 
Their  meals  were  plenteous,  regular,  and  plain ; 
The  trade  of  Jonas  brought  him  constant  gmin : 
Vender  of  hops  and  malt,  of  cools  and  com — 
And,  like  his  father,  iie  was  merchant  bom : 
Neat  was  their  house ;  each  tabk,  chair,  and  stool. 
Stood  in  its  place,  or  moving  moved  by  rufe ; 
No  lively  print  or  picture  ^oed  the  room ; 
A  plain  brown  paper  lent  its  decent  gloom ; 
But  here  the  eye,  in  glancing  round,  surveyM 
A  small  recess  that  seem'd  ror  china  made ; 
Such  pleasing  pictures  seem'd  this  pencilTd  ware. 
That  few  w<Mild  search  for  nobler  objects  there — 


*  Tbb  appellation  in  here  uied  not  ironicallf.  nor  with  na- 
lifniijr ;  tot  it  is  taken  mereljr  to  dfaisoata  a  monMolr  da>o1 
pe«'ple,  with  pcealiar  auateritjr  of  n 
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Yet,  lurn'd  by  chosen  friends,  and  there  appeared 
His  stem,  strongs  features,  whom  they  all  revered ; 
For  there  in  lorty  air  was  «ocn  to  stand 
The  bold  protector  of  the  conquer'd  land  ; 
Drawn  in  that  look  with  which  he  wept  and  swore, 
Tarn'd  out  the  members,  and  made  fast  the  door, 
Ridding  the  house  of  every  knave  and  drone, 
Forced,  tliough  it  j|rieved  his  soul,  to  rule  alone. 
The  stem  still  smile  each  friend  approving  gfave, 
Then  turned  the  view,  and  all  again  were  grave. 

There  stood  a  clock,  though  small  the  owner^s 
need. 
For  habit  told  when  all  things  should  proceed ; 
Few  their  amusements,  but  when  friends  appeared, 
They  with  the  world's  distrcf  s  their  spirits  cheer*d ; 
The  nation's  guilt,  that  would  not  long  endure 
The  reign  of  men  so  modest  and  so  pi^re : 
Their  town  was  large,  and  seldom  passM  a  day 
But  some  had  faiPd,  and  others  gone  astray ; 
Clerks  bad  absconded,  wives  eloped,  girls  flown 
To  Gretna-Green,  or  sons  rebellious  grown ; 
Quarrels  and  fires  arose ; — and  it  was  plain 
Hie  times  were  bad ;  the  saints  had  ceased  to  leign ! 
A  few  yet  lived  to  languish  and  to  mourn 
For  good  old  manners  never  to  return. 

Jonas  had  sistei*,  and  of  these  was  one 
Who  lost  a  husband  and  an  only  son : 
Twelve  months  her  sables  she  in  sorrow  wore, 
And  monm'd  so  long  that  she  could  mourn  no  more. 
Distant  from  Jonas,  and  from  all  her  race. 
She  now  resided  in  a  lively  place ; 
There,  by  the  sect  unseen,  at  whist  she  play*d. 
Nor  was  of  churchmen  or  their  church  afraid : 
If  much  of  this  the  graver  brother  heard, 
He  something  censured,  but  be  little  fear*d ; 
He  knew  her  rich  and  frugal ;  fbr  the  rest, 
He  felt  no  care,  or,  if  he  felt,  suppressM : 
Nor  fbr  companioii  when  she  ask*d  her  niece, 
Had  be  suspicions  that  disturbed  his  peace ; 
Frugal  and  rich,  these  virtues  as  a  charm 
Preserved  the  thoughtful  man  fVom  all  alarm ; 
An  infant  yet,  she  soon  would  home  return. 
Nor  stay  the  manners  of  the  world  to  learn ; 
Meantime  his  boyB  would  all  his  care  engross^ 
And  he  his  comforts  if  he  felt  the  loss. 

The  sprightly  Sybil,  pleased  and  unconfined, 
Felt  the  pure  pleasure  of  the  opening  mind  : 
All  here  was  gay  and  cheerful — all  at  home 
Unvaried  quiet  and  unruffled  gloom : 
There  were  no  changes,  and  amusements  few ; 
Here,  all  was  varied,  wonderful,  and  new ; 
There  were  plain  meals,  plain  dresses,  and  graTc 

looks — 
Here,  goy  companions  and  amusing  books; 
And  the  young  beauty  soon  began  to  taste 
The  light  vocations  of  the  scene  she  graced. 

A  man  of  business  feels  it  as  a  crime 
On  calls  domestic  to  consume  his  time  ; 
Yet  this  grave  man  had  not  so  cold  a  heart, 
But  with  his  daughter  he  was  grieved  to  part : 
And  he  demanded  that  in  every  year 
The  aunt  and  niece  should  at  his  house  appear. 

**  Yes !  we  must  go,  my  child,  and  by  our  dress 
A  grave  conformity  of^  mmd  express ; 


'Must  sing  at  meeting,  and  from  cards  refrain. 
The  more  t*  enjoy  when  We  return  again." 

Thus  spake  the  aunt,  and  the  discerning  child 
Was  pleased  to  learn  how  fathers  are  beguiled. 
Her  artful  par^  the  young  dissembler  took. 
And  firom  the  matron  caught  th*  approving  loc^ : 
When  thrice  the  friends  had  met,  excuse  was  sent 
For  more  delay,  and  Jonas  was  content ; 
Till  a  tall  maiden  by  her  sire  was  seen, 
In  all  the  bloom  and  beauty  of  sixteen ; 
He  gazed  admiring ; — she,  with  visage  prim. 
Glanced  an  arch  look  of  gravity  on  him ; 
For  she  was  gay  at  heart,  but  wore  disguise. 
And  stood  a  vestal  in  her  father's  eyes : 
Pure,  pensive,  simple,  sad ;  the  damsel's  heart. 
When  Jonas  praised,  reproved  her  fbr  the  part ; 
For  Sybil,  fond  of  pleasure,  gay  and  light, 
Had  still  a  secret  bias  to  the  right; 
Vain  as  she  was — and  flattery  made  her  vain— 
Her  simulation  gave  her  bosom  pain. 

Again  retum'd,  the  matron  and  the  niece 
Found  the  late  quiet  gave  their  joy  Increase ; 
The  aunt  ihfirm,  no  more  her  visits  paid, 
But  still  with  her  soioum'd  the  favourite  maid. 
Letters  were  sent  when. franks  could  be  procured, 
And  when  they  coqld  not,  silence  was  endured ; 
All  were  in  health,  and  if  they  older  grew. 
It  seem'd  a  &ct  that  none  among  them  knew ; 
The  aunt  and  niece  still  led  a  pleasant  life. 
And  quiet  days  had  Jonas  and  his  wife. 

'    Near  him  a  widow  dwelt  of  worthy  fimne, 
Like  his  her  manners,  and  her  creed  the  same ; 
The  wealth  her  husband  lefl,  her  care  retain'd 
For  one  tall  youth,  and  widow  she  remained ; 
His  love  respectful  all  her  care  repaid, 
Her  wishes  watch'd,  and  her  comnands  obey'd 

Sober  he  was  and  grave  fh>m  early  youth. 
Mindful  df  forms,  but  more  intent  on  truth ; 
Iq  a  light  drab  he  uniformly  dress'd, 
And  lobk  serene  th'  unruffled  mind  express'd ) 
A  hat  with  ample  verge  his  brows  o'erspread. 
And  his  brown  locks  curi'd  graceful  on  his  head , 
Yet  might  observers  in  hb  speaking  eye 
Some  observation,  some  aculeness  spy ; 
The  firiendly  thought  it  keen,  the    treacherout 

deem'd  it  sly ; 
Yet  not  a  crime  could  foe  or  friend  detect. 
His  actions  all  were,  like  his  speech,  correct ; 
And  thoy  who  jested  on  a  mind  so  sound. 
Upon  his  virtues  must  their  laughter  found ; 
Chaste,  sober,  solemn,  and  devout  they  named 
Him  who  was  thus,  and  not  of  this  ashamed. 

Such  were  the  virtues  Jonas  found  in  one 
In  whom  he  warmly  wish'd  to  find  a  son : 
Three  years  had  pass'd  since  he  had  Sybil  seen; 
But  she  was  doubtless  what  she  once  bad  been. 
Lovely  and  mild,  obedient  and  diticreet ; 
The  pair  must  love  whenever  tliey  should  meet ; 
Then  ere  tlie  widow  or  her  son  should  choose 
Some  happier  maid,  he  would  explain  his  viewM. 
Now  she,  like  him,  was  politic  and  shrewd. 
With  strong  desire  of  lawful  gain  embued ; 
To  all  he  said,  she  bow'd  with  much  respect. 
Pleased  to  comply,  yet  seeming  to  reject; 
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Cool  and  yet  eager,  each  admired  the  strength 

or  the  opponent,  and  agreed  at  length  : 

A«  a  drawn  battle  shows  to  each  a  force, 

Powerfol  as  his,  he  honours  it  of  course ; 

So  in  these  neighbours,  each  the  power  discem*d. 

And  gave  the  praise  that  was  to  each  returu'd. 

Jonas  now  ask*d  his  daughter — and  the  aunt. 
Though  loth  to  lose  her,  was  obliged  to  grant : — 
But  would  not  Sybil  to  the  matron  cling, 
And  Tear  to  leave  the  shelter  of  her  wing  7 
No !  in  the  young  there  lives  a  love  of  change, 
And  to  the  easy  Uiey  prefer  the  strange ! 
Then  too  the  joys  she  once  pursued  with  zeal. 
From  whist  and  visits  Aprung,  she  ceased  to  feel ; 
When  with  the  matrons  SybU  first  sat  down. 
To  cut  for  partners  and  to  stake  her  crown, 
This  to  the  youthful  maid  preferment  seem*d. 
Who  thought  that  woman  she  was  then  esteemM  ; 
But  in  few  years,  when  she  perceived,  indeed. 
The  real  woman  to  the  girl  succeed, 
No  longer  tricks  and  honours  fiUM  her  mind. 
But  other  feelings,  not  so  well  defined; 
She  then  reluctant  grew,  and  thought  it  hard. 
To  sit  and  ponder  o'er  an  ugly  card ; 
Rather  the  nut-tree  shade  t!be  nymph  preferr*d. 
Pleased  with  the  pensive  gloom  and  evening  bird ; 
Thither,  from  company  retired,  she  took 
The  silent  walk,  or  read  the  fiivVite  book. 

The  father's  letter,  sudden,  short,  and  kind, 
Awaked  her  wonder,  and  disturbed  her  mind ; 
She  found  new  dreams  upon  her  fancy  seize. 
Wild  roving  thoughts  and  endless  reveries : 
The  parting  came ; — and  when  the  aunt  perceived 
The  tears  of  Sybil,  and  bow  much  she  grieved — 
To  love  fer  her  that  tender  grief  she  laid. 
That  various,  soft,  contending  passions  made. 

When  Sybil  rested  in  her  father's  arms. 
His  pride  exulted  in  a  daughter's  charms, 
A  maid  accomplish'd  he  was  pleased  to  find. 
Nor  seem'd  the  form  more  lovely  than  the  mind : 
But  when  the  fit  of  pride  and  fondness  fled. 
He  saw  his  judgment  b^  his  hopes  misled ; 
High  were  the  kdy's  spirits,  far  more  free 
Her  mode  of  speaking  than  a  maid's  should  be ; 
Todnuch,  as  Jonas  thought,  she  seem'd  to  know, 
Ar«d  all  her  knowledge  was  disposed  to  show ; 
**  Too  gay  her  dress,  like  theirs  who  idly  dote 
On  a  young  coxcomb,  or  a  coxcomb's  coat ; 
In  foolish  spirits  when  our  friends  appear. 
And  vainly  grave  when  not  a  man  is  near." 

Thus  Jonas,  adding  to  his  sorrow  blame. 
And  terms  disdainful  to  his  sister's  name : — 
"  The  sinful  wretch  has  by  her  arts  defiled 
Tlje  ductile  spirit  of  my  darling  child." 

**The  maid  is  virtuous,"  said  the  dame— Quoth  he, 
»*  JiCt  her  give  proof,  by  acting  virtuously. 
Ih  it  in  gaping  when  the  elders  pray  ? 
Ill  reading  nonsense  half  a  summer's  day  ? 
In  those  mock  forms  that  she  delights  to  trace, 
<)i  her  loud  laughs  in  Hezckiah's  face  ? 
She — O  Susannah ! — to  the  world  belongs ; 
She  lciv*»s  the  follies  of  its  idle  throngs, 
An<*  leads  soft  tak»  of  love,  and  sings  love's  sod', 
njng  songs. 


But,  as  our  friend  is  yet  delay'd  in  town. 
We  must  prepare  her  till  the  youth  comes  down ; 
You  shall  advise  the  maiden ;  I  will  threat ; 
Her  fears  and  hopes  may  yield  us  comfort  yet" 

Now  the  grave  father  took  the  lass  aside. 
Demanding  sternly,  ^  Wilt  thou  be  a  bride  7" 
She  answer'd,  calling  up  an  air  sedate, 
**  I  have  not  vow'd  against  the  holy  state." 

•»  No  folly,  Sybil,"  said  the  parent ;  •*  know 
What  to  their  parents  virtuous  maidens  owe : 
A  worthy,  wealthy  youth,  whom  I  approve. 
Must  thou  prepare  to  honour  and  to  love. 
Formal  to  thee  his  air  and  dress  may  seem. 
But  the  good  youth  is  worthy  of  esteem ; 
Shouldst  thou  with  rudeness  treat  hina ;  of  disdaii 
Should  he  with  justice  or  of  slight  complain. 
Or  of  one  taunting  speech  give  certain  proof^ 
Girl !  I  reject  thee  firom  my  sober  roofi" 

*"  My  aunt,"  said  Sybil,  •*  will  with  pride  pioteet 
One  whom  a  &ther  can  for  this  reject ; 
Nor  shall  a  formal,  rigid,  soulless  boy 
My  manners  alter,  or  my  views  destroy  !*• 

Jonas  then  lifVed  up  his  hands  on  high, 
And  utt'rinjp  something  'twixt  a  groan  and  sigh, 
Lefl  the  determined  maid,  her  doubtfU  mother  bj. 

**  Hear  me,"  she  said ;  ^  incline  thy  heart,  mj 
child. 
And  fix  thy  fancy  on  a  man  so  mild  : 
Thy  father,  Sybil,  never  could  be  moved 
By  one  who  loved  him,  or  by  one  he  loved. 
Union  like  ours  is  but  a  bargain  made 
By  slave  and  tyrant — he  wiU  be  obey*d ; 
Then  calls  the  quiet,  comfort — ^but  thy  youth 
Is  mild  by  nature,  and  as  frank  as  truth." 

•♦  But  will  he  love?"  said  Sybil ;"  I  am  told 
That  these  mild  creatures  are  by  nature  cold." 

"  Alas  r'  tlic  matron  answer'd,  •  much  I  dreal 
That  dangerous  love  by  which  the  youn?  are  led 
That  love  is  earthy ;  you  the  creature  prixc, 
And  trust  your  feelings  and  believe  your  eyce : 
Can  eyes  and  feelings  inward  worth  descry  ? 
No !  my  fair  daughter,  on  our  choice  rely ! 
Your  love,  Kke  that  display*d  upon  the  stagey 
Indulged  is  folly,  and  opposed  is  rage ; — 
More  prudent  love  our  sober  couples  show. 
All  that  to  mortal  beings,  mortals  owe  ;— 
All  flesh  is  grass — before  you  give  a  heart. 
Remember,  SybU,  that  in  death  you  part ; 
And  should  your  husband  die  before  your  kiwt^ 
What  needless  anguish  must  a  widow  prove  1 
No !  my  fair  chilc^  let  all  such  visions  cease ; 
Yield  but  esteem,  and  only  try  for  peace." 

*•  I  must  be  loved,"  said  Sybil ;  "  I  must  see 
The  man  in  terrors  who  aspires  to  me ; 
At  my  forbidding  frown,  his  heart  must  ache. 
His  ton&fue  must  falter,  and  his  frame  must  shake* 
And  if  I  grant  him  at  my  feet  to  kneel. 
What  trembling,  fearful  pleasure  must  he  feci ! 
Nay,  such  the  raptures  that  my  smiles  inspire. 
That  reason's  self  must  for  a  time  retire.*' 

**  Alas !  for  good  Josiah,"  said  the  dame. 
These  wicked  thoughts  would  fill  his  sou    with 
I         shame ;" 
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He  kneel  and  tremble  at  a  thin^  of  dust !  |     Silent  they  sate— thought  Sybil,  that  he  seeks 

He  cannot,  child :"— the  child  replied,  **  He  must"  Something,  no  doubt;  1  wonder  iChe  speaks  : 
,   .  ,  .  .       -  Scarcely  she  wonder'd,  when  theao  accents  fell 

They  ceased :  the  matron  left  her  with  a  frown ;  g,^^  j^^  j^^^  ^^^__u  F^ir  maiden,  art  thou  weU  7" 

**  Art  thou  physician  ?"  she  replied ;  **  my  hand, 
My  pulse,  at  least,  shall  be  at  thy  command." 


So  Jonas  met  hex  when  tlie  youth  came  down  : 
**  Behold,*'  said  he,  *•  thy  future  spouse  attends ;       | 
Receive  him,  daughter,  as  the  best  of  friends ; 
Observe,  respect  him — humble  be  etch  word 
That  welcomes  home  thy  husband  and  thy  terd.** 

Forewarned,  thought  Sybil,  with  a  bitter  smile, 
I  shall  prepare  my  manner  and  my  style. 

Ere  yet  Josiah  entered  on  his  task, 
The  father  met  him—"  Deign  to  wear  a  mask 
A  few  dull  days,  Josiah — but  a  few — 
It  is  our  duty,  and  the  pex*s  due ; 
I  wore  it  once,  and  every  grateful  wife 
Repays  it  with  obedience  through  her  life : 
Have  no  regard  to  Sybil's  dress,  have  none 
To  her  pert  language,  to  her  flippant  tone : 
Henceforward  thou  shalt  rule  unquestionM  and 

alone ; 
And  she  thy  pleasure  in  thy  looks  shall  wek — 
How  she  shall  dress,  and  whether  she  may  speak.** 

A  soker  smile  retumM  the  youth,  and  said, 
**  Can  I  cause  fear,  who  am  myself  afraid  ?** 

Sybil,  meantime,  sat  thoughtfnl  in  her  room. 
And  oflen  wonder'd — ^**  Willtlie  creature  como  ? 
Nothing  shall  tempt,  shall  force  me  to  bestow 
My  hand  upon  him,  yet  I  wish  to  know.** 

The  door  unclosed,  and  she  beheld  her  sire    - 
Lead  in  the  youth,  then  hasten  to  retire ; 
"  Daughter,  my  friend—  my  daughter,  friend**— he 

cried. 
And  gave  a  meaning  look^  and  stepp*d  aside ; 
That  look  contain*d  a  mingled  threat  and  prayer, 
"  Do  take  him  child— offend  him,  if  you  dare.*' 

The  couple  gazed — were  silent,  and  the  maid 
Look*d  in  his  fece,  to  make  the  man  afraid ; 
The  man,  unmoved,  upon  the  maiden  cast 
A  steady  view — so  salutation  pass'd : 
But  in  this  Instant  Sybil's  eye  had  seen 
The  tall  fair  person,  and  the  still  staid  mien ; 
The  gk)w  that  temp* ranee  o*er  the  cheek  had  spread, 
Where  the  soft  down  half  veil'd  the  purest  red 
And  the  serene  deportment  that  proclaim*d 
A  heart  unspotted,  and  a  life  unblamed : 
But  then  with  these  she  saw  attire  too  plain, 
The  pale  brown  coat,  though  worn  without  a  stain ; 
The  formal  air,  and  somethiug  of  the  pride 
That  indicates  the  wealth  it  seems  to  bide ; 
And  looks  that  were  not,  she  oonceired,  exempt 
From  a  proud  pity,  or  a  sly  contempt 

Joeiah*8  eyes  had  their  employment  too, 
Encaged  and  soflen*d  by  so  bright  a  view ; 
A  uir  and  meaning  face,  an  eye  of  fire. 
That  check*d  the  £>Id,  and  made  the  free  retire : 
But  then  with  these  he  mark'd  the  studied  dress 
And  lofly  air,  that  scorn  or  pride  express ; 
With  that  insidious  look,  that  seem*d  to  hide 
In  an  affected  smile  the  scorn  and  pride ; 
And  if  his  mind  the  virgin's  meaning  caught. 
He  saw  a  foe  with  treacherous  purpose  fi^ught — 
Captive  the  heart  to  take,  and  to  reject  it  caught. 


She  said— and  saw,  surprised,  Josiah  kneel. 
And  gave  his  lips  the  offer'd  pulse  to  feel  J 
The  rosy  colour  rising  in  her  cheek, 
Scem'd  that  surprise  unmix'd  with  wrath  to  speak* 
Then  sternness  she  assumed,  and — **  Doctor,  tell, 
Thy  words  cannot  alarm  me — am  I  well  ?'* 
"  Thou  art,"  said  he ;  **  and  yet  thy  dress  so  light, 
I  do  conceive,  some  danger  must  excite :" 
**  In  whom  ?**  said  Sybil,  with  a  look  demure : 
**  In  more,'*  said  he,  *'  than  I  expect  to  cure. 
I,  in  tijy  light  luxuriant  robe,  behold 
VVant  and  excess,  abounding  and  yet  cold ; 
Here  needed,  there  display'd,  in  many  a  wanton 

fold: 
Both  health  and  beauty,  learned  authors  show. 
From  a  just  medium  in  our  clothing  flow.** 

"Proceed,  good  doctor ;  if  so  great  my  need. 
What  is  thy  lee  ?  Good  doctor !  Fray  proceed.** 

"  Large  is  my  fbe,  fair  lady,  but  I  take 
None  tiU  some  progress  in  my  cure  I  make : 
Thou  hast  disease,  fair  maiden ;  thou  art  vain ; 
Within  that  face  sit  insult  and  disdain ; 
Thou  art  enamour'd  of  thyself;  my  art 
Can  see  the  naughty  malice  of  thy  heart : 
With  a  strong  pkasure  would  thy  bosom  move. 
Were  I  to  own  thy  power,  and  ask  thy  love ; 
And  such  thy  beauty,  damsel,  that  I  might. 
But  for  thy  pride  feel  danger  in  thy  sight, 
And  lose  my  present  peace  in  dreams  of  vain  de- 
Ught" 

"  Apd  can  thy  patients,**  said  the  nyniph, "  endure 
Physic  like  this  7  and  will  it  work  a  cure  7" 

^  Such  is  my  hope,  feir  damsel ;  thou,  I  find. 
Hast  the  true  tokens  of  a  noble  mind ; 
But  the  world  wins  thee,  Sybil,  and  thy  joys 
Are  placed  in  trifles,  fashions,  follies,  toys : 
Thou  hast  sought  pleaisure  in  the  world  around, 
That  in  thine  own  pure  bosom  should  be  found : 
Did  all  that  world  admire  thee,  praise  ^d  love, 
Could  it  the  least  of  nature's  pains  remove  t 
Could  it  (or  errors,  follies,  sins  atone. 
Or  give  thee  comfort^  thoughtful  and  alone  ? 
It  has,  believe  me,  maid,  no  power  to  charm 
Thy  soul  from  sorrow,  or  thy  flesh  from  harm : 
Turn,  then,  ^ir  creature,  from  a  world  of  sin. 
And  seek  the  jewel  happiness  within.** 

"  Speak'st  thou  at  meeting  7"  said  the  nymph ; 
**  thy  speech 
Is  that  of  mortal  very  prone  to  teach ; 
But  wouldst  thou,  doctor,  from  the  patient  learn 
Thine  6wn  disease  7— The  cure  is  thy  concern." 

••  Yea,  with  good  will.**.— •♦  Then  know,  *tis  tliv 
complaint. 
That,  for  a  sinner,  thou  *rt  too  much  a  saint; 
Hast  too  much  show  of  the  sedate  and  pure, 
I  And  without  cause  art  formal  and  demure* 
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This  makes  a  roan  unsocial,  unpolite ;' 

Odious  when  wrong,  and  insolent  if  right 

Thou  mayst  be  go^,  but  Whj  should  goodness  be 

Wrapt  in  a  garb  of  such  formality  ? 

I'hy  person  well  might  please  a  dams^  N  eyo, 

In  decent  habit  with  a  scarlet  dye  ; 

But,  jest  apart — what  virtue  canst  thou  trace 

In  that  broad  brim  that  hides  thj  sober  face  7 

Does  that  long-skirted  drab,  that  over-nice 

And  formal  CK>thing,  prove  a  scorn  of  vice  ? 

Then  for  thine  accent-r-what  in  sound  cad  be 

So  void  of  grace  as  dull  monotony ! 

Love  has  a  thousand  varied  notes  to  move 

The  human  heart ; — ^thou  mavst  not  speak  of  love 

Till  thou  hast  cast  tliy  formal  ways  aside. 

And  those  becoming  youthiand  nature  tried : 

Not  till  exterior  freedom,  spirit,  ease. 

Prove  it  thy  study  and  dehght  to  please ; 

Not  tiU  these  follies  meet  thy  just  disdain. 

While  yet  thy  virtues  and  thy  worth  remain.** 

•*  This  is  severe ! — Oh !  mtfiden,  Wilt  not  thou 
Something  for  habits,  manners,  modes,  allow  7** — 

**  Yes !  but  allowing  much,  I  much  require. 
In  my  behalf,  fbr  manners,  modes,  attire  !** 

*♦  True,  lovely  Sybil ;  and,  this  point  agreed, 
Let  me  to  those  of  greater  weight  proceed : 
Thy  father  !'*—**  Nay,'*  she  quickly  interposed, 
**  Grood  doctor,  here  oor  conference  is  closed  !** 

Then  left  the  youth,  who,  lost  in  his  retreat, 
PassM  the  good  matron  on  her  garden-seat ; 
His  looks  were  troubled,  and  his  air,  once  mild 
And  calm,  was  hurried : — *♦  My  audacious  child  !*' 
Exclaim'd  the  dame,  **  I  read  what  she  has  done 
tn  thy  displeasure— Ah !  the  thoughtless  one ! 
But  yet,  Josiah,  to  my  stem  good  man 
Speak  of  the  maid  as  mildly  as  you  can : 
Can  you  not  seem  to  woo  a  little  while 
The  daughter's  will,  the  &ther  to  beguile ! 
So  that  his  wrath  in  time  may  wear  away; 
Will  you  preserve  oar  peaoe,  Josiah  7  say." 

**Yes!  ray  good  neighbour,**  said  the  gentle 
youth, 
•*  Rely  securely  on  my  care  and  truth ; 
And  should  thy  comrort  with  my  efforts  oease, 
And  only  then — ^perpetual  is  thy  peace.** 

The  dame  had  doubts :  she  well  his  vurtues  knew, 
His  deeds  were  friendly,  and  his  words  were  true ; 
**  But  to  address  this  vixen  is  a  task 
He  is  ashamed  to  take,  and  I  to  ask.** 
Soon  as  the  &ther  from  Josiah  leam*d 
What  pass'd  with  Sybil,  he  the  truth  discem'd. 
**  He  loves,"  the  man  exdaim'd,  **  he  loves,  *t  is  plain, 
The  thoughtless  girl,  and  shall  he  love  in  vain  7  ^ 
She  may  be  sttib£>m,  but  she  shall  be  tried, 
Bnm  as  she  is  of  wilfulness  and  pride.'* 

With  anger  fraught,  but  willing  to  persuade, 
Tlie  wrathml  &ther  met  the  smiling  maid : 
••  Sybil,"  said  he,  ♦*  I  lonp,  and  yet  f  drc«d 
To  know  thy  conduct— bath  Josiah  fled  7 
And,  grieved  and  fretted  by  thy  scornful  air. 
For  his  kist  peaoe,  betaken  him  to  prayer  7 


Couldst  thou  his  pure  and  modest  mind  distress, 
By  vUe  remarks  upon  his  speech,  address, 
Attire,  and  voice  7"— ♦♦  All  this  I  must  confess."— 
**  Unhappy  child !  what  labour  will  it  cost 
To  win  hun  back !"— **  I  do  not  think  him  kwt" 
**  Courts  he  then,  trifler !  insult  and  disdain  7" — 
**  No :  but  from  tiiese  be  courts  me  to  refrain." 
**  Then  hear  me,  Sybil-r-should  Josiah.  leave 
Thy  fether's  house 7"— ••My  father's  child  wouW 

grieve :" 
*•  That  is  of  grace,  and  if  he  come  again 
To  speak  of  love  7"— ••  I  might  from  grief  re- 

"Then  wilt  thou,  daughter,  our  design  embrace?" — 

•♦  Can  I  resist  it,  if  it  be  of  grace  7" 

*•  Dear  child !  in  three  plain  words  thy  mind  ex- 

press — 
Wilt  thou  have  this  good  youth 7"—**  Dear  father! 

yes." 


TALE  VII. 


THE  WIDOWS  TALE. 

Ah  me !  for  aog ht  that  I  could  ewr  raad« 
Or  ever  bear  br  tale  or  historr. 
The  eoone  of  true  love  sever  did  mn  WDOotk ; 
But  eithor  it  waa  diflbreot  in  blood. 
Or  eiee  miiffrafted  in  reapeet  of  rears. 
Or  elM  it  itood  upon  tbe  choiee  of  frieada ; 
Or  if  there  were  a  amnpaihy  in  choiee. 
War,  death,  or  liekueai  did  lay  aieffe  to  it. 

Midsitmmet  ^igkl*$  Dream,  aa  i,  aoaoe  I. 

Oh !  thoo  dldit  then  ne'er  love  ao  beartUr, 
If  thou  reroembercst  not  the  slif  bleat  folij 
That  ever  love  did  make  thee  run  into. 

jU  Tm  Ukt  It,  set  U,  ioaM4. 


Cnrthei 


;  love  lam,  take  biaj^lbr. 
^  dSa  Fen  IMu  Jk,  act  iii,  s 


To  fkrmer  Moss,  in  Langar  Vale,  came  down 
His  only  daughter,  fVom  her  school  in  town  ; 
A  tender,  timid  maid !  who  knew  not  how 
To  pass  a  pig-sty,  or  to  face  a  cow : 
Smiling  she  caitie,  with  petty  talents  graced, 
A  fair  complexion,  and  a  slender  waist 

Used  to  spare  meals,  disposed  in  manner  pore. 
Her  father's  kitchen  she  could  ill  endure ; 
Where  by  the  steaming  beef  he  hungry  sat, 
And  laid  at  once  a  potmd  upon  his  plate ; 
Hot  from  the  field,  ber  eager  brother  seiied 
An  equal  part,  and  hunger's  rage  appeased ; 
The  air,  surcharged  wiu  moisture,  oagg'd  aroond« 
And  the  offended  damsel  sigh'd  and  fVown'd  ; 
The  swelling  fat  in  lumps  conglomerate  laid. 
And  fancy's  sickness  seized  the  loathing  maid ; 
But  when  the  men  beside  their  station  took. 
The  maidens  with  them,  and  with  these  the  oook 
When  one  huge  wooden  bowl  before  them  stood, 
FiU'd  with  huge  balls  of  farinaceous  food ; 
With  bacon,  mass  saline,  where  never  lean 
Between  the  brown  and  bristly  rind  was  seen  : 
When  firom  v  single  horn  the  party  drew 
Their  copious  draughts  of  heavy  ale  and  new ; 
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When  the  coarse  cloth  ehe  saw,  with  many  a  stain, 
Soil'd  by  rude  binds  who  cut  and  came  again — 
She  could  not  breathe,  but,  with  a  heavy  si^rh, 
Rein*d  the  tair  Jieck,  and  shutth'  otfcndcd  eye ; 
She  minced  tiie- sanguine  fle»h  in  trustums  fine, 
And  wuudcr'd  much  to  sec  the  creajlurev  dine: 
When  she  resolved  her  fatlier's  heart  to  move, 
If  hearts  of  tanners  were  alive  to  love. 

She  now  entreated  by  herself  to  sit 
In  the  small  parlobr,  if  papa  thought  fit. 
And  there  to  dine,  to  read,  to  work  alone : — 
"  No  r*  said  the  fernMir,  in  an  angry  tone  ; 
••  These  are  your-schdol-tanght  aira ;  your  mother's 

pride 
Would  send  you  there ;  but  I  am  now  your  guide. — 
Arise  betimes,  oar  early  meals  prepare, 
And  this  despatched,  let  business  be  your  care ; 
Look  to  the  lasses,  let  thercnot  be  one 
Who  lacks  attention,  till  her  tasks  be  done ; 
Id  every  household  work  your  portion,  take. 
And  what  you  make  not,  see  that  others  make  : 
At  leisure  times  attend  tlie  wheel,  and  see 
The  whitening  web  be  sprinkled  on  the  lea ; 
When  thus  employed,  should  our  young  neighbour 

view 
A  useful  lass,  you  may  have  more  to  do.** 

Dreadful  were  these  commands ;  but  worse  than 
these 
The  parting  hint — a  £irmer  could  not  please : 
Tiatrue  she  had  without  abhorrence  seen 
Young  Harry  Carr,  when  he  was  smart  and  clean; 
But  to  be  marcied--^  a  farmer's  wife — 
A  slave !  a  drudge  I — she  couki  not,  for  her  lifb. 

With  swimming  eyes  the  fretful  nymph  with- 
drew. 
And,  deeply  sighing,  to  her  chamber  fl^w ; 
Then  on  her  knees,  to  Heav'n  she  grieving  pray'd 
For  change  of  prospect  to  a  tortured  maid. 

Harry,  a  youth  whose  late-departed  sire  . 
Had  left  him  all  industrious  men  require, 
Saw  the  pale  beauty — and  her  shape  and  air 
Engaged  him  much,  and  yet  he  must  forbear : 
•*  For  my  small  farm  what  can  the  damsel  do  ?" 
He  said — then  stopp*d  to  take  another  view : 
••  Pity  so  sweet  a  lass  will  nothing  learn 
Of  household  cares — for  what  can  beauty  cam 
By  tfao0e  small  arts  which  they  at  school  attain, 
lliat  keep  them  useless,  and  yet  make  them  Tain  ?** 

This  luckless  damsel  lookM  the  village  rounds 
To  find  a  friend,  and  one  was  quiddy  found ; 
A  pensive  widow — ^whose  mild  air  and  dress 
Pleased  the  sad  nymph,  who  wish*d  her  soal*s  dis- 
tress 
To  one  so  seeming  kind,  confiding,  to  confess.— 

"What  lady  that?"  the  anxious  lass  inquired. 
Who  then  beheld  the  one  she  most  admired : 
**  Here,**  said  the  brother,  **  are  no  ladies  seen — 
That  ifi  a  widow  dwelling  on  the  green ; 
A  dainty  dame,  who  can  l)ut  bare^  lire 
On  her  poor  pittance,  yet  contrives  to  give : 
She  happier  days  has  known,  but  seems  at  ease, 
And  you  may  call  her  lady,  if  you  please : 


But  if  you  wish,  good  sister,  to  impro\e. 
You  shall  see  twenty  better  worth  your  love.** 

These  Nancy  met ;  but,  spite  of  all  ihev  taught. 
This  useless  widow  was  the  one  she  souglit : 
The  father  gi-owrd ;  but  said  he  knew  no  Ibarra 
In  such  connexion  that  could  give  alarm : 
"  And  if  we  thwart  tlie  trifler  m  her  course, 
*T  is  odds  against  us  she  will  take  a  worse.** 

Tlien  met  the  firiends ;  the  widow  heard  the  sigh 
That  ask'd  at  once  compassion  and  reply  : — 
"  Would  you,  my  child,  converse  with  one  so  poor, 
Yours  were  the  kindness — ^yonder  is  my  door ; 
And,  save  the  time  that  we  in  public  pray. 
From  that  poo^  cottage  I  but  rarely  stray.** 

There  went  the  nymph,  and  made  her  strong 
complaints. 
Painting  her  wo  as  injured  feeling  paints. 

**  Oh,  dearest  friend !  do  think  how  one  must  feel, 
Shock*d  all  day  long,  and  sicken*d  every  meal ! 
Could  you  behold  our  kitchen  (and  to  you 
A  scene  so  shocking  must  irjdeed  be  new), 
A  mind  Hke  yours,  with  true  refinement  graced 
Would  let  no  vulgar  scenes  polluta  your  taste ; 
And  yet,  in  truth,  from  such  a  polisW  muid 
Ail  base  ideas  must  resbtance  find. 
And  sordid  pictures  from  theXancy  pass. 
As  the  breath  startles  from  the  poUsh'd  glass. 

Here  you  enjoy  a  sweet  romantic  scene. 
Without  so  pleasant,  and  within  so  cl^an  ; 
These  twining  jess*mine8,  what  delicious  gloom 
And  soothing  firagrance  yield  they  to  the  room ! 
What  lovely  garden  !  there  you  oft  retire. 
And  tales  of  wo  and  tenderness  admire : 
In  that  neat  case  your  books,  in  order  placed, 
Soothe  the  full  soul,  and  charm  the  cultured  tasta ; 
And  thus,  while  all  about  you  wears  a  charm. 
How  must  you  sconv  the  mrmer  and  the  farm  !** 

The  widow  smiled,  and  **  Know  yoo  not,*'  said 
she,  » 

"  How  much  these  fiirmers  scorn  or  pity  me ; 
Who  see  what  you  admire,  and  laugh  at  all  thej  see? 
True,  their  opinion  alters  not  my  fate. 
By  falsely  judging  of  an  humble  state : 
This  garden,  you  with  such  delight  behold. 
Tempts  not  a  fcbble  dame  who  dreads  the  cold ; 
These  plants,  which  please  so  well  your  livelier 

sense. 
To  mine  but  little  of  tiieir  sweets  dispense ; 
Books  soon  are  painful  to  my  fiiiling  sight. 
And  of^ner  read  fVom  duty  than  delight ; 
(Yet  let  me  own,  that  I  can  sometimes  find 
Both  joy  and  duty  in  the  act  combined) ; 
But  view  me  rightly,  you  will  see  no  more 
Than  a  poor  female,  willing  to  be  poor ; 
Happy  indeed,  but  not  in  l^ks  nor  flowers. 
Not  in  fkir  dreams,  indulged  in  earlier  hour% 
Of  never-tasted  joys ; — such  visions  shun. 
My  youthful  &iend(  nor  scorn  the  iarmer*s  son. ' 

•♦  Nay,**  said  the  damsel,  nothing  pleased  to.  see 
A  fi'icnd*B  advice  could  like  a  father*8  be, 
**  BIcsd*d  in  your  cottage,  you  must  surely  smile 
At  those  who  live  in  our  cfetested  style : 
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To  my  Lucinda*8  sympathizing  heart 
Could  I  my  prospects  and  my  griefs  impart, 
She  would  console  me ;  but  J  dare  not  show 
liU  liiat  would  wound  her  tender  soul  to  know  * 
And  I  confess,  it  shocks  my  pride  to  tell 
The  secrets  of^he  prison  where  1  dwell ; 
For  that  dear  maiden  would  be  shock*d  to  feel 
'i*he  secrets  I  should  shudder  to  reveal ; 
When  told  her  friend  was  by  a  parent  asV^ 
Fix!  you  the  swine? — Good  heav*n!  how  I  am 

tasked ! 
What  I  can  you  smile  f  Ah  J  smile  not  at  the  grief 
That  woos  your  pity'and  demands  relief." 

"  Trifles,  my  love ;  you  take  a  false  alarm; 
Tliink,  I  beseech  you,  better  of  the  farm : 
Duties  in  every  state  demand  your  care, 
And  light  are  those  that  will  requiie  it  there  : . 
Fi.x  on  the  youtl^  a  favouring  eye,  and  these, 
I'o  him  pertaining,  or  as  his,  will  please,*' 

"  What  words,"  the  lass  replied,  "  offend  my  ear ! 
Try  you  my  patience  ?  Can  you  be  sincere  ? 
And  am  I  told  a  willing  hand  to  give 
To  a  rude  farmer,  and  with  rustic  live  ? 
Far  other  fate  was  yours : — sdme  gentie  yoilth 
Admired  your  beauty,  and  avowM  his  truth ; 
The  power  of  love  prevaiPd,  and  freely  both 
Gave  tlie  fond  heart,  and  pledged  the  binding  oath ; 
And  then  the  rivals*  plot,  the  parent's  power. 
And  jealous  fears,  drew  on  the  happy  hour: 
Ah !  let  not  memory  lose  the  bliasfiil  view. 
But  fairly  show  what  love  haa  done  for  yoo." 

"Agreed,  my  daughter;  what  my  heart  has 

known 
Of  love's  strange  power  shall  be  with  fi^nkness 

shown : 
But  let  me  warn, you,  that  experience  finds 
Few  of  the  scenes  that  lively  ho})e  designs." — 

"  Mysterious  all,"  said  Nancy ;  *♦  you,  I  know. 
Have  suffer'd  much ;  now  deign  the  grifef  to  show  ;— 
I  am  your  friend,  and  so  prepare  my  heart 
In  all  your  sorrows  to  receive  a  part" 

The  widow  answer'd :  "  I  had  once,  like  you. 
Such  thoughts  of  love ;  no  dream  is  more  ontroe : 
You  judge  it  fated  and  decreed  to  dwell 
In  youthful  hearts,  which  nothing^^m  expel, 
A  passion  doom'd  to  reign,  and  irresistible. 
The  struggling  mind,  when  once  subdued,  iii  vain 
Rejects  the  fury  or  defies  the  pain ; 
The  strongest  reason  fails  the  flame  t'  allay, 
And  resolution  droops  and  faints  away  : 
Hence,  when  the  destined  lovers  meet,  they  prove 
At  once  the  force  of  this  all-powerful  love  : 
Each  from  that  period  feels  the  mutual  smart, 
Nor  seeks  to  cure  it — heart  is  changed  for  heart ; 
Nor  is  there  peace  till  they  delight^  stand. 
And,  at  the  sdtar — hand  is  join  d  in  band. 

"  Alas !  my  child,  there  are  who,  dreaming  so. 
Waste  their  fresh  yovtii,  and  waking  feel  the  wo; 
There  is  no  spirit  sent  the  heart  to  move 
With  such  prevailing  and  alarming  love ; 
Passion  to  reason  will  isubmit — or  why 
Should  wealthy  maids  the  poorest  swains  deny  ? 
Oi  how  could  classes  and  degrees  create 
The  slightest  bar  to  such  resistless  fate  7 


Yet  high  and  low,  you  see,  forbear  to  mix; 
No  beggars'  eyes  the  heart  of  kings  transfix , 
And  wha  but  am'rous  peers  or  nobles  sigh 
When  titled  beauties  pass  triumphant  by  1 
For  reason  wakes,  proud  wishes  to  reprove ; 
You  cannot  hope,  and  therefore  dare  not  love : 
All  would  be  safe,  did  we  at  first  inquire — 
Doeaj^ason  sanction  what  our  hearts  desire  ?' 
But  quitting  precept,  let  example  show 
What  joys  from  love  uncheck'd  by  prudence  flow. 

**  A  youth  my  father  in  his  office  placed. 
Of  humble  fortune,  but  with  sense  and  taste ; 
But  he  was  thin  and  pale,  had  downcast  looks  ; 
He  studied  much,  and  pored  upon  his  books : 
Confused  he  was  when  seen,  and,  when  he  saw 
Me  or  my  sisters,  would  in  hast&  withdraw ; 
And  had  this  youth  departed  with  the  year. 
His  loss  had  cost  us  neither  sigh  nor  tear. 

"  But  with  my  father  still  the  jrouth  remain*df 
And  more  reward  and  kinder  notice  gain'd : 
He  often,  reading,  to  the  garden  strayed. 
Where  I  by  books  or  musing  was  delay'd ; 
This  to  discourse  in  summer 'evenings  led, 
Of  these  sam^  evenings,  or  of  what  we  read : 
On  such  occasions  we  were  much  alone ; 
But,  save  Uie  look,  the  manner,  and  the  tone, 
(These  might  have  meaning),  all  that  we  discan*d 
We  could  with' pleasure  to  a  parent  trust 

**At  length  'twas  fHendship — and  my  friend 
and  I 
Said  we  were  happy,  and  began  to  sigh : 
My  sisters  first,  and  then  my  lather,  found 
That  we  were  wandering  o'er  enchanted  ground ; 
But  he  had  troubles  in  his  own  affairs. 
And  would  not  bear  addition  to  his  cares : 
With  pity  moved,  yet  angry,  *  Child,'  said  he, 
•  Will  you  embrace  contempt  and  beggary  ? 
Can  you  endure  to  see  each  other  cursed 
By  want,  of  every  human  wo  the  worst  ? 
Warring  for  ever  with  distress,  in  dread 
Either  of  begging  or  of  wanting  bread ; 
While  poverty,  jvith  unrelenting  force. 
Will  your  own  oflspring  from  your  love  divorce ; 
They,  through  your  folly,  must  be  doom'd  to  pine. 
And  ^ou  deplore  your  passion,  or  resign ; 
For,  if  it  die,  what  gooid  will  then  remain  7 
And  if  it  live,  it  doubles  every  pain.'  " 

**  But  you  were  true,"  exclaim'd  the  lass,  **  and 

fled 
The  tyrant's  power  who  fill'd  your  soul  with  dread  7" 
**  But,"  said  the  smiling*  friend,  *"  he  fill'd  my  mouth 

with  bread : 
And  in  what  other  place  that  bread  to  gain 
We  long  consider'd,  and  we  sought  in  vain  : 
This  was  my  twentieth  year — at  thirty-five 
Our  hope  was  fkinter,  yet  our  love  alive ; 
So  many  years  in  anxious  doubt  had  pass'd." 
"Then,"  said  the  damsel,  "you  were  bicss'd  at 

last?" 
A  smile  again  adom'd  the  widow's  face, 
But  soon,  a  starting  tear  usurp'd  its  place. 

"  Slow  pass'd  the  heavy  years,  and  each  had  mora 
Pains  and  vexations  than  the  years  before. 
My  father  fail'd ;  his  family  was  rent. 
And  to  new  states  his  grieving  daughters  sent  * 
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Each  to  more  thriving  kindred  found  a  way,  | 

Guests  without  welcome — servant?  without  pay ;    | 

Our  partin(|r  hour  was  grievous ;  still  I  feel  | 

The  sad,  sweet  converse  at  our  final  meal ; 

Our  father  then  revealM  his  former  fears, 

Cause  of  bis  sternness,  and  then  joinM  our  tears ; 

Kindly  he  strove  our  feelings  to  repress, 

But  died,  and  lefl  us  heirs  to  his  distress. 

The  rich,  as  humble  friends,  my  sisters  chose, 

I  with  a  wealthy  widow  sought  repose  ; 

Who  with  a  chilling  firown  her  friend  received. 

Bade  me  rejoice,  and  wonderM  that  I  grieved : 

In  vain  my  anxious  love**  tried  his  skill 

To  rise  in  life,  he  was  dependent  still ; 

We  met  in  grief,  nor  can  I  paint  the  fears 

Of  these  unhappy,  troubled,  trying  jrcars : 

Our  dying  hopes  and  stronger  fqars  between. 

We  felt  no  season  peaceful  or  serene ; 

Our  fleeting  joys,  like  meteors  in  the  night. 

Shone  on  our  gloom  with  inauspicious  light ; 

And  then  domestic  sorrows,  till  the  mind. 

Worn  with  distresses,  to  despair  inclined; 

Add  too  the  ill  that  from  the  passion  Qows, 

When  its  contemptuous  frown'  the  world  bestows, 

The  peevish  spirit  caused  by  long  delay. 

When  being  gloomy  we  contemn  the  gay, 

When,  being  wretched.  We  incline  to  hate 

And  censure  others  in  a  happier  state ; 

Yet  loving  still,  and  still  compelled  to  move 

In  the  sad  labyrinth  of  lingVing  love : 

While  you,  exem^  from  want,  despair,  alarm. 

May  wed— *oh !  take  the  farmer  and  the  farm.*' 

"  Nay,"  mid  the  nymph,  •»  joy  smiled  on  yoa  at 

last  ?" 
**  Smiled  for  a  moment,**  she  replied,  ^  and  pa8s*d : 
My  lover  still  the  same  dull  means  pursued, 
Anistant  call*d,  but  kept  in  servitude ; 
His  spirits  wearied  in  the  prime  of  lifb. 
By  fears  and  wishes  in  eternal  strife ; 
At  length  he  urged  impatient — *  Now  consent ; 
With  thee  unit^,  fortune  may  relent' 
I  ptused,  consenting ;  but  a  friend  arose, 
Pleased^  a  fiiir  view,  though  distant,  to  disdoee ; 
From  the  rough  ocean  we  beheld  a  gleam 
Of  joy,  as  transient  as  the  joys  we  dream ; 
By  lyin^  hopes  deceived,  my  friend  retired, 
Aad  saiPd — was  wounded-^reaeh'd  us-— and  ex- 

pired! 
ToQ  shall  behold  his  grave,  and  when  I  die. 
There— but  'tis  folly— I  request  to  lie, 

"Thus,**  said  the  lass,  •*  tb  joy  you  bade  adieu ! 
But  how  a  widow  T — that  cannot  be  true  : 
Or  was  it  force,  in  some  unhappy  hour. 
That  placed  you,  grieving,  in  a  tyranfs  power  ?    . 

"Force,  my  young  friend,  when  forty  years  are 

fled, 
Ii  what  a  woman  seldom  has  to  dread ; 
She  needs  no  brazen  locks  nor  guarding  walls. 
And  seldom  comes  a  lover  though  she  calls : 
Yet  moved  by  fancy,  one  ^proved  pay  face. 
Though  time  and  tears  had  wrought  it  much 

disgrace. 

"The  man  I  married  was  sedate  and  meek. 
And  spoke  of  love  as  men  in  earnest  speak ; 
15  W 


Poor  as  I  was,  he  ceaseless  sought,  for  years, 
A  heart  in  sorrow  and  a  face  in  tears  ; 
That  heart  I  gave  not ;  and  *t  was  long  before 
I  gave  attention,  and  tlien  nothing  more ; 
But  in  my  breast  some  grateful  feeling  rose 
For  one  whose  love  so  sad  a  subjec  chose  ; 
Till  long  delaying,  fearing  to  repent, 
dut  grateful  still,  I  gave  a  cold  assent 

**  Thus  we  were  wed ;  no  fault  had  I  to  find, 
And  he  but  one  ;  my  heart  could  not  be  kind  : 
Alas !  of  every  early  hope  beref^ 
There  was  no  fondness  in  my  bosom  lefl ; 
So  had  I  told  him,  but  had  told  in  vain. 
He  lived  but  to  indulge  me  and  complain  : 
His  was  this  cottage,  he  inclosed  this  ground. 
And  planted  qll  these  blooming  shrubs  around ; 
He  to  my  room  these  curious  trifles  brought, 
And  witn  assiduous  love  my  pleasure  sought: 
He  lived  to  please  me,  and  I  ofltimes  strove 
Smiling,  to  thank  his  unrequited  love  : 
*  Teach  me,*  he  cried,  *  that  pensive  mind  to  ease. 
For  all  my  pleasure'  is  tlie  hope  to  please.' 

"Serene,  though  heavy,  were  the  days  we  spent, 
Yet  kind  each  word,  and  gen'rous  each  intent ; 
But  his  dejection  lessen'd  every  day. 
And  to  a  placid  kindness  died  away  : 
In  tranquil  ease  we  pass'd  our  latter  years. 
By  grie£s  untroubled,  unas^il'd  by  fears. 

**  Let  not  romantic  views  your  bosom  sway, 
Yield  to  your  duties,  and  their  call  obey : 
Fly  not  a  ^outh,  frank,  honest,  and  sincere ; 
Observe  his  merits,  and  his  passion  hear ! 
^Tis  true,  no  hero,  but  a  &rmer  sues — 
Slow  in  his  speech,  but  worthy  in  his  views ; 
With  him  you  cannot  that  affliction  prove 
That  rends  the  boeom  of  the  poor  in  love : 
Health,  comfort,  competence,  and  cheerful  days, 
Your  firiends*  approval,  and  your  father's  praise. 
Will  crown  the  deed,  and  you  escape  their  fate 
Who  plan  so  wildly,  and  are  wise  too  late." 

The  damsel  heard ;  at  first  th'  advice  was  strange. 
Yet  wrought  a  happy,  nay,  a  speedy  change : 
••  I  have  no  care,"  she  said,  when  next  they  met, 
**  But  one  may  wonder  he  is  silent  yet ; 
He  looks  around  him  with  his  usual  stare. 
And  utters  nothing— not  that  I  shall  care," 

Thi?  pettish  humour  pleased  th'  experienced' 
friend — 
None  need  despair,  whose  silence  can  offend ; 
"  Should  I,"  resumed  the  thoughtful  lass,  "  consent 
To  hear  the  man,  the  man  may  now  repent : 
Think  yod  my  sighs  shall  call  liiin  firom  the  plough, 
Or  give  one  hint,  that  *  You  may  woo  me  now  ?'" 

**  Persist,  my  love,"  replied  the  friend,  •*  and  gam 
A  parent's  praise,  that  cannot  be  in  vain." 

The  father  saw  the  change,  but  not  the  cause, 
And  gave  the  alter'd  maid  his  fond  applause . 
The  coarser  manners  she  in  part  removed, 
In  part  endured,  improving  and  improved ; 
She  spoke  of  household  works,  she  rose  betimes. 
And  said  neglect  and  indolence  were  crimes , 
The  various  duties  of  their  life  she  weigh'd. 
And  strict  attention  to  her  dairy  puid ; 
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The  names  of  servants  now  familiar  grew, 
And  fair  Lucinda'u  from  her  mind  withdrew : 
As  prudent  travellers  for  their  ease  assume 
Their  modes  and  language  to  whose  lands  they 

come: 
So  to  the  farmer  this  fair  lass  inclined. 
Gave  to  the  bu^ess  of  the  farm  her  mind  ; 
To  useiul  art8  she  tum*d  her  hand  and  eye  ^ 
And  by  her  manners  told  him—**  You  may  try.** 

Th*  observing  lover  more  attention  paid, 
With  growing  pleasure,  to  the  alter'd  maid ; 
He  fear'd  to  lose  her,  and  began  to  see 
That  a  slim  beauty  might  a  helpmate  be : 
•T  wixt  hope  and  fear  he  now  the  lass  addre88*d. 
And  in  his  Sunday  robe  his  love  expres8*d : 
She  felt  no  chilling  dread,  no  thrilling  joy, 
Nor  was  too  quickly  kind!,  too  slowly  coy ; 
But  still  she  lent  an  unreluctant  ear 
To  all  the  rural  business  of  the  year ; 
Till  love*8  strong  hopes  endured  no  more  delay, 
And  Harry  ask'd,  and  Nancy  named  the  day. 

•*  A  happy  change !  my  boy,**  the  father  cried : 
*•  How  lost  your  sister  all  her  school-day  pride  7** 
The  youth  replied,  **  It  is  the  widow*8  deed  : 
The  cure  is  perfect,  and  was  wrought  with  speed.** — 
*•  And  comes  there,  boy,  this  benefit  of  books. 
Of  that  smart  dress,  and  of  those  dainty  looks  ? 
We  must  be  kind— some  offerings  from  the  form 
To  the  white  cot  will  speak  bur  feelings  warm ; 
Will  show  that  people,  when  they  know  the  foct, 
Where  they  have  judged  severely,  can  retract 
Oil  have  I  smiled,  wh^n  I  beheld  her  pass 
With  cautious  step,  as  if  she  hurt  the  grass ; 
Where  if  a  snail's  retreat  she  chanced  to  storm, 
She  lookM  as  begging  pardon  of  the  worm ; 
And  what,  said  I,  still  laughing  at  the  view, 
Have  these  weak  creatures  in  the  world  to  do  7 
But  some  are  made  for  action,  some. to  speak ; 
And,  while  she  looks  so  pitiful  and  meek. 
Her  words  are  weighty,  though  her  nerves  are 
weak.** 

Soon  told  the  village-bells  the  rite  was  done, 
That  join*d  the  school-bred  miss  and  farmer*s  son ; 
Her  former  habits  some  slight  scandal  raised. 
But  real  worth  was  soon  perceived  and  praised ; 
She,  her  neat  taste  imparted  to  the  farm. 
And  he,  th*  improving  skill  and  vigorous  arm. 


TALE  VIII. 


..  Be  this  tweet  Heleo't  ksdl ; 

He  left  a  wife  whuM  words  all  ears  look  captive. 
Whoae  dear  perrcciioo,  hearts  that  sconi*d  to  aefTe 
Humbly  eall'd  mistress. 

Ml 't  H^eil  that  End»  JTell,  act  f,  aoene  3. 


THE  MOTHER, 

What  tboogb  yoa  have  beaatr. 
Most  iron  be  therefore  proud  aad  pUileaa  1 

Jis  Tou  Like  It,  act  iii.  seene  5. 

t  would  not  marry  her,  though  she  were  endowM  with  all  that 
Adiim  bad  leA  him  before  be  trangress'd. 

A$  You  Like  TL 

Wilt  thou  love  sneb  a  womao  1   What !  to  make  thee  an  in- 
rtrumeat,  and  play  false  atraina  upon  thee !— -Not  to  be  eii4ored. 
Jle  Ton  Like  IL 
Tour  son, 
A«  mad  in  follr.  1aek*d  the  aense  to  know 
Hhi  estimation  hence. 

an  '<  ifeU  tkMt  Emde  Well,  act  v.  scene  3. 


Tbeue  was  a  worthy,  but  a  simple  pair. 
Who  nursed  a  daughter,  fairest  of  the  fair : 
Sons  they  had  lost,  and  she  alone  remain*d. 
Heir  to  the  kindness  they  had  all  obtain*d ; 
Heir  to  the  fortune  they  ^esign'd  for  all. 
Nor  had  th*  allotted  portion  then  been  small ; 
But  now,  by  fate  enrich*d  with  beauty  rare. 
They  watch'd  their  treasure  with  pectiliar  care ! 
The  fairest  features  they  could  early  trace. 
And,  blind  with  love,  saw  merit  in  her  face- 
Saw  virtue,  wisdom,  dignity,  and  grace : 
And  Dorothea,  from  her  infant  years, 
Gain*d  all  her  wishes  from  their  pride  or  fears : 
She  wrote  a  billet,  and  a  novel  read. 
And  with  her  fiime  her  vanity  was  fed ; 
Each  word,  each  look,  each  action  was  a  cause 
For  flattering  wonder,  and  &r  fond  applause ; 
She  rode  or  danced,  and  ever  glanced  around. 
Seeking  for  praise,  and  smiling  when  she  found. 
The  yielding  pair  to  her  petitions  gave 
An  humble  &iend  to  be  a  civil  slave  ; 
Who  for  a  poor  support  herself  resign*d 
To  the  base  toil  of  a  dependent  mind  : 
By  nature  cold,  our  heiress  stoop*d  to  art. 
To  gain  the  credit  of  a  tender  heart 
Hence  at  her  door  must  suppliant  paupers  stand, 
To  bless  the  bounty  of  her  beauteous  hand : 
And  now,  her  education  all  complete. 
She  talk*d  of  Virtuous  love  and  union  sweet; 
She  was  indeed  by  no  soft  passions  moved. 
But  wish'd,  with  all  her  soul,  to  be  beloved. 
Here  on  the  fkvour*d  beauty  fortime  smiled ; 
Her  chosen  husband  whs  a  roan  so  mild. 
So  humbly  temper*d,  so  intent  to  please, 
It  quite  distress*d  her  to  remain  at  ease. 
Without  a  cause  to  sigh,  without  pretence  to  teast 
She  tried  his  patience  in  a  thousand  modes, 
And  tired  it  not  upon  the  roughest  roads. 
Pleasure  she  sought,  and,  disappointed,  sigh*d 
For  jovs,  she  said,  *♦  to  her  alone  denied  ;*' 
And  she  was  •*  sure  her  parents,  if  alive. 
Would  many  comforts  for  their  child  contrive  :** 
The  gentle  husband  bade  her  name  him  one ; 
**  No— that,'*  she  Answer*d,  •*  should  for  her  be  done ; 
How  cotild  she  0ay  what  pleasures  were  around? 
But  she  was  certain  many  might  be  found.** — 
"Would  ihe  some  sea-port,  Weyraotith,  Scarbar 

rough,  grace  ?** — 
•♦  He  knew  she  hated  every  watering-place ;" — 
•*  The  town  ?*»—*♦  What !  now  *t  was  empty,  joyJess, 

dull  ?** 
— *^  In  winter  ?** — **  No ;  she  liked  it  worse  when 

full.** 
She  talk*d  of  building— "Would  she  plan  a  room  T* 
"  No !  she  could  live,  as  he  desired,  in  gloom  :** 
"Call  then  our  friends  and  neighbours:" — "He 

might  call. 
And  they  might  come  and  fill  his  ugly  hall ; 
A  noisy  vulgar  set,  he  knew  she  8com*d  them  all  :** 
"  Then  might  theit  two  dear  girls  the  time  empby, 
And  their  improvement  yield  a  solid  joy  :** — 
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•Solid  indeed  !  and  heavy— oh  !  tlie  hliss 
Of  teaching  letters  to  a  lisping  iMiss  I"— 
•  Mj  dear,  my  jerentle  Dorothea,  say, 
Can  I  oblige  you  ?" — ^'*  You  may  go  away." 

Twelve  heavy  years  this  patient  soul  sustained 
This  wusp*8  attacks,  and  then  her  praise  obtain*d, 
Graved  on  a  marble  tomb,  where  he  at  peace  re- 
mained. 

Two  daughters  wept  their  loss  |  the  one  a  child 
With  a  plain  face,  strong  sense,  and  temper  mild, 
Who  keenly  felt  the  mother^s  angry  tannt, 
**  Thou  art  the  image  of  thy  pious  aunt :" 
Long  time  had  Lucy  wept  her  slighted  fiice, 
And  then  began  to  smile  at  her  disgrace. 
Her  father's  sister,  who  the  world  had  seen 
Near  sixty  years  when  Lucy  saw  sixteen, 
BeggM  the  plain  girl ;  the  gracious  mother  smiled, 
And  freely  gave  her  grieved  but  passive  child ; 
And  with  her  elder-bom,  the  beauty  blessM, 
This  parent  rested,  if  such  maids  can  rest : 
No  miss  her  waxen  babe  could  so  admire. 
Nurse  with  such  care,  or  with  such  pride  attire ; 
They  were  companions  meet,  with  equal  mind, 
BlessM  with  one  love,  and  to  one  point  inclined ; 
Beauty  to  keep,  adorn,  increase,  and  guard. 
Was  their  sole  care,  and  had  its  full  reward :  • 
In  rising  splendour  with  the  one  it  reign*d. 
And  in  the  other  was  by  care  sustained. 
The  daughtei^  charms  increased,  the  parent's  yet 
remained. 

Leave  we  those  ladies  to  their  daily  care. 
To  see  how  meekness  and  discretion  fare : —    ' 
A  vilage-maid,  anvex'd  by  want  or  love, 
Could  not  with  more  delight  than  Lucy  move ; 
The  village.lark«  high-mounted  in  the  spring, 
Could  not  with  purer  joy  than  Lucy  sing ; 
Her  cares  aU  light,  her  pleasures  all  sincere, 
Her  doty  jo^,  and  her  companion  dear ; 
In  tender  friendship  and  in  true  respect 
Lived  aunt  and  niece,  no  flattery,  no  neglect— 
They  read,  walk'd,  visited — together  pray'd,  • 
Together  slept  the  matron  and  the  maid : 
There  wms  such  goodness^  such  pure  nature  seen 
In  Lucy's  looks,  a  manner  so  serene ; 
Such  liarmony  in  motion,  speech,  and  air. 
That  without  fairness  she  was  more  than  fair : 
Had  more  than  beau^  in  each  speaking  grace, 
That  lent  their  clondfess  glory  to  the  face ;  . 
Where  mild  good  sense  ip  placid  looks  was  shown. 
And  felt  in  every  bosom  but  her  own. 
The  one  presiding  feature  in  her  mind, 
Was  the  pure  meekness  of  a  will  resignM ; 
A  tender  spirit,  firecd  fix)m  all  pretence 
Of  wit,  and  pleased  in  mild  benevolence; 
Bless'd  in  protecting  fondness  she  reposed. 
With  every  wish  indulged  though  undisclosed ; 
fiut  love,  like  zephyr  on  the  limpid  lake. 
Was  now  the  bosom  of  the  maid  to  shake, 
And  in  that  gentle  mind  a  gentle  strife  to  make. 

Among  their  chosen  friends,  a  favourM  few, 
The  aunt  and  niece  a  youthffal  rector  knew ; 
Who,  though  a  younger  brother,  might  address 
A  yoonger  sister,  fearless  of  success : 
His  firiends,  a  lofly  race,  their  native  pride 
At  first  dis[^y*d,  and  their  assent  denied ; 


But,  pleased  such  virtues  and  such  love  to  trace, 
They  ownM  she  would  adorn  the  loftiest  race. 
The  aunt  a  mother's  caution  to  suppHy, 
Had  watch'd  the  youthfu.  priest  with  jealous  eye 
And,  anxious  for  lier  charge,  had  view'd  unseen 
The  cautious  lilc  that  keeps  the  conscience  clean : 
In  all  she  found  him  all  she  wish'd  to  find. 
With  slight  exception  of  a  lofly  mind ; 
A  certain  manner  that  express'd  desire 
To  be  received  as  brother  to  the  'squire, 
liucy's  meek  eye  had  beam'd  with  many  a  tear, 
Lucy's  soft  heart  had  beat  with  many  a  fear. 
Before  he  told  (although  hiis  looks,  she  thought, 
Had  oft  contess'd)  that  he  her  favour  sought : 
But  when  he  kneel'd  (she  wish'd  hira  nut  to  kneel,) 
And  spoke  the  fears  and  hopes  that  lovers  feel ; 
When  too  the  prudent  aunt  herself  confessed. 
Her  wishes  on  the  gentle  youth  would  rest ; 
The  maiden's  eye  with  tender  passion  beam'd. 
She  dwelt  with  fondness  on  the  life  she  schemed ; 
The  household  cares,  the  sofl  and  lasting  tics 
Of  love,  with  all  his  binding  charities ; 
Hieir  village  taught,  consoled,  assisted,  fed, 
Till  the  young  z^ot  teara  of  pleasure  shed. 

But  would  her  mother  ?  Ah !  she  fear'd  it  wrong 
To  have  indulged  these  forward  hopes  so  long; 
Her  mother  loved,  but  was  not  used  to  grant 
Favours  so  finely  as  her  geptle  aunt — 
Her  gentle  aunt,  with  smiles  that  angeb  wear, 
Dispell'd  her  Lucy's  apprehensive  tear ; 
Her  prudent  foresight  the  request  had  made 
To  one  whom  none  could  govern,  few  persuade ; 
She  doubted  much  if  one  in/eamest  woo'd 
A  girl 'with  not  a  single  eharm  endued ; 
The  sister's  nobler  views  she  then  declared. 
And  what  small  sum  for  Lucy  could  be  spared ; 
**  If  more  than  this  the  foolish  priest  requires. 
Tell  him,"  she  wrote,  *«  to  check  his  vain  desires. ' 
At  lengtli,  with  many  a  cold  expression  mix'd. 
With  many  a  sneer  on  girls  so  fondly  fix'd. 
There  (Same  a  promise — should  they  not  repent. 
But  take  with  grateful  minds  the  portion  meant. 
And  wait  the  sister's  day — the  mother  might  consent 

And  here,  might  pitying  hope  o'er  truth  prevail, 
Or  love  o'er  fortune,  we  would  end  our  tale : 
For  who  more  bless'd  than  youthful  pair  removed 
From  fear  of  want — by  mutual  friends  approved ; 
Short  tifne  to  wait,  and  in  that  time  to  live 
With  all  the  pleasures  hope  and  fancy  give ; 
Their  equal  passion  raised  on  just  esteem, 
When  reason  sanctions  all  that  love  can  dream  7 

Yes !  reason  sanctions  what  stem  fate  denies : 
The  early  prospect  in  the  glory  dies. 
As  the  sofl  smiles  on  dying  infants  play 
In  their  mild  features,  and  then  pass  away. 

The  beauty  died,  ere  she  could  yield  her  hand 
In  the  high  marriage  by  the  mother  plann'd  : 
Who  grieved  indeed,  but  found  a  vast  relief 
In  a  cold  heart,  that  ever  warr'd  with  grief. 

Lucy  was  present  when  her  sister  died. 
Heiress  to  duty  that  she  ill  supplied : 
There  were  no  mutual  feelings,  sister  arts. 
No  kindred  taste,  nor  intercourse  of  hearts , 
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When  in  the  mirror  play'd  the  matron's  smile, 

The  maiden's  thoughts  were  tra  v'llingr  all  the  while ; 

And  when  desired  to  speak,  she  sigh'd  to  find 

Her  pause  offended  ;  **  Envy  made  her  blind : 

Tasteless  she  was,  nor  had  a  claim  in  life 

Above  the  station  of  a  rector's  wife  ; 

Yet  as  an  heiress,  she  must  shun  disgrace, 

Although  no  heiress  to  her  mother's  face  t 

It  is  your  duty,"  said  th'  imperious  dame, 

**  (Advanced  your  fortune)  to  advance  your  name, 

And  with  superior  rank,  superior  offers  claim ; 

Your  sister's  lover,  when  his  sorrows  die. 

May  look  uponyou,  and  for  favour  sigh ; 

Nor  can  you  ofi^r  a  reluctant  hand ; 

His  birth  b  lioble,  and  his  seat  is  grand."- 

Alarm'd  was  Lucy,  was  in  tears — ^  A  fool ! 
Was  she  a  child  in  love? — a  miss  at  school  7 
Doubts  any  mortal,  if  a  change  of  state 
Dissolves  all  claims  and  ties  of  earlier  date  7" 

The  rector  doubted,  for  he  came  to  mourn 
A  sister  dead,  and  with  a  wife  return : 
Lucy  with  heart  unchanged  received  the  youth, 
True  in  herself,  confiding  in  his  truth ; 
But  own'd  her  mother's  change :  the  haiighUr  dame 
Pour'd  strong  contempt  upon  the  youthful  name ; 
She  firmly  vow'd  her  purpose  to  pursue. 
Judged  her  own  cause,  and  bade  the  youth  adieu ! 
The  lover  begg'd,  insisted,  urged  his  pain. 
His  brother  wrote  to  threaten  and  complain. 
Her  sister  reasoning  proved  the  promise  made, 
Lucy  appealing  to  a  parent  prav'd  ; 
And  all  opposed  th'  event  that  she  de^gn'd. 
But  all  in  vain — she  never  changed  her  mind ; 
And  coldly  answer'd  in  her  wonted  way, 
That  she  **  would  rule,  and  Lucy  must  obey." 

With  peevish  fear,  she  «aw  her  health  decline. 
And  cried,  **  Oh  I  monstrous,  for  a  man  to  ]mie  ; 
But  if  your  foolish  heart  must  yield -to  love. 
Let  him  possess  it  whom  I  now  approve  ; 
This  is  my  pleasure :" — Still  the  rector  came 
With  larger  offers  and  with  bolder  claim ; 
But  the  stem  lady  would  attend  no  more-~ 
She  frown'd,  and  rudely  pointed  to  the  door ; 
Whate'er  he  wrote,  he  saw  unread  retum'd. 
And  he,  indignant,  the  dishonour  spum'd ; 
Nay,  fix'd  suspicion  where  he  might  confide. 
And  sacrificed  his  passion  to  his  pride. 

Lucy,  meantime,  though  threaten'd  and  distress'd, 
Acrainst  her,  marriage  made  a  strong  protest : 
Ail  was  domestic  war :  the  aunt  rcbell'd 
Against  the  sovereign  will,  and  wis  expcll'd ; 
And  every  power  was  tried  and  every  art. 
To  bend  to  falsehood  one  determined  heart ; 
Assail'd,  in  patiefice  it  received  the  shock, 
Soft  as  the  wave,  unshaken  as  the  rock : 
But  while  th'  unconquer'd  soul  endures  the  storm 
Of  angry  fate,  it  preys  upon  the  form  ; 
With  conscious  virtue  she  resisted  still. 
And  conscious  love  gave  vigour  to  her  will : 
But  Lucy's  trial  was  at  hand ;  with  joy 
The  mother  cried — **  Behold  your  constant  boy — 
Thursdity — was  married : — take  the  paper,  sweet. 
And  read  the  conduct  of  your  reverend  cl^eat; 
See  with  what  pomp  of  coaches,  in  what  crowd 
Thi)  creature  married — of  his  falsehood  proud  ! 


False,  did  I  say  ? — at  least  no  whining  fool ; 
And  thus  will  hopeless  passions  ever  cool : 
But  shall  his  bride  your  single  state  reproach  i 
No!  give  him  crowd  for  crowd,  and  coacH  fi> 

coach. 
Oh  !  you  retire  r  reflect  then,  gentle  miss, 
And  gain  some  spirit  in  a  cause  like  this." 

Some  spirit  Lucy  gain'd ;  a  steady  soul, 
Defying  all  persuasion,  all  control : 
In  vain  reproach,  derision,  threats  were  tried ; 
The  constant  mind  all  outward  force  defied. 
By  vengeance  vainly  urged,  in  vain  assail'd  by 

pride : 
Fix'd  in  her  purpose,  perfect  in  her  part. 
She  felt  the  courage  of  &  wounded  heart ; 
The  world  receded  fjrom  her  rising  view. 
When  Heaven  approach'd  as  earthly  things  with- 
drew; 
Not  strange  before,  for  in  the  days  of  love, 
Joy,  hope,  and  pleasure,  she  had  thoughts  above ; 
Pious  when  most  of  worldly  prospects  fond. 
When  they  best  pleased  her  she  could  look  beyond ; 
Had  tlie  young  priest  a  faithful  lover  died, 
Something  had  been  her  bosom  to  divide ; 
Now  Heaven  had  all,  for  in  her  holiest  views 
She  saw  the  matron  whom  she  fear'd  to  lose ; 
While  from  her  parent,  the  dejected  maid 
Forced  the  unpleasant  thought,  or  thinking  pray'd. 

Surprised,  the  mother  saw  the  languid  frame. 
And  felt  indignant,  yet  forbore  to  blame  : 
Once  with  a  f^own  she  cried,  **  And  do  you  mean 
To  die  of  love— the  folly  of  fifteen  7" 
But  as  her  anger  met  with  no  reply. 
She  let  the  gentle  girl  in  quiet  die ; 
And  to  her  sister  wrote,  impell'd  by  pain, 
*♦  Come  quickly,  Martha,  or  you  copne  in  yain." 
Lucy  meantime  profbss'd  with  joy  sincere. 
That  nothing  held,  emfdoy'd,  engaged  her  here. 

^  I  am  an  humble  actor,  doom'd  to  play 
A  part  obscure,  and  then  to  glide  away ; 
Incurious  how  the  great  or  happy  shine. 
Or  who  have  parts  obscure  and  s^d  as  mine ; 
In  its  best  prospect  I  but  wish'd,  for  life. 
To  be  th' assiduous,  gentle,  useful  wife; 
That  lost,  with  wearied  mind,  and  spirit  poor, 
I  drop  my  efforts,  and  can  act  no  more ; 
With  growing  joy  I  fed  my  spirits  lend 
To  that  la3t  scene  where  all  my  duties  end.** 

Hope,  ease,  delight,  the  thoughts  of  dying  gars 
Till  Lucy  spoke  with  fondness  of  the  grave  ; 
She^milcd  with  wasted  form,  but  spirit  firm. 
And  said,  *»  She  lefl  but  little  for  the  worm  :" 
As  toll'd  the  bell,  "  There 's  one,"  she  said,  **  bath 

press'd 
A  while  before  me  to  the  hed  of  rest ;" 
And  she  beside  her  with  attention  spread 
The  decorations  of  the  maiden  dead. 

While  quickly  thus  the  mortal  part  declined. 
The  happiest  visions  fiil'd  the  active  mind  ; 
A  sofl,  religious  melancholy  gain'd 
Entire  possession,  and  for  ever  reign'd : 
On  holy  writ  her  mind  reposing  dwelt, 
She  saw  the  wonders,  she  the  mercicfi  M* 
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"nU  itt  a  blessM  and  glorious  reverie, 

She  seemed  the  Saviour  as  on  earth  to  see, 

And,  fill*d  with  love  divine,  tb*  attending  friend 

to  be; 
Or  she  who  trembling,  yet  confiding,  stole 
Near  to  the  garment,  touthM  it,  and  was  whole. 
When,  such  tb*  intenseness  of  the  working  thought. 
On  her  it  seemM  the  verj  deed  was  wrought ; 
She  the  glad  pafient^s  fear  and  rapture  found, 
The  holy  transport,  and  the  healing  wound ; 
This  was  so  fizM,  so  grafted  in  the  heart. 
That  she  adopted,  nay  became  the  part : 
But  one  chief  scene  was  present  to  her  sight. 
Her  Saviour  resting  in  the  tomb  by  night ; 
Her  fever  rose,  and  still  her  wedded  mmd 
Was  to  that  scene,  that  hallbwM  cave,  confined— 
Where  in  the  shade  of  death  the  body  laid. 
There  watchM  the  spirit  of  the  wsndering  maid , 
Her  looks  were  fiz*di,  entranced,  illumed,  serene. 
In  the  still  glory  of  the  midnight  scene : 
There  at  her  Saviour^s  feet,  in  visions  blessed, 
Th'  enraptured  maid  a  sacred  joy  possessM ; 
In  patience  waiting  for  the  first-bom  ray 
Of  that  all-glorious  and  triumphant  day  : 
Tb  this  idea  all  her  soul  she  gave. 
Her  mind  reposing  by  the  sacred  grave ; 
Then  sleep  would  seal  the  eye,  the  vision  cSose, 
And  steep  the  solemn  thoughts  in  brief  repoi*. 

Then  grew  the  soul  serene,  and  all  its  powers 
Again  restored  illumed  the  dying  hours ; 
But  reason  dwelt  where  fancy  strayM  before. 
And  the  mind  wandered  firom  its  views  no  mora ; 
Till  death  approach*d,  when  every  look  expressM 
A  sense  of  bUs^  till  every  sense  bad  rest 

The  mother  lives,  and  has  enough  to  buy 
Th'  attentive  ear  and  the  subnlissive  eye 
Of  abject  natures— 4bese  are  daily  told. 
How  trinmphM  beauty  in  the  days  of  old ; 
How,  by  her  window  seated,  crowds  have  cast 
Admiring  glances,  wondering  as  they  pass*d : 
How  fi-om  her  carriage  aa  sl^  steppM  to  pray. 
Divided  ranks  would  humbly  make  her  way ; 
And  how  each  voice  in  the  astonished  throng 
Pronounced  her  peerless -as  she  moved  along. 

Her  picture  then  the  greedy  dame  displays ; 
Touch*d  by  no  shame,  she  now  demands  its  praise ; 
In  her  tall  mirror  then  she  shows  a  iaoe, 
Still  coldly  fiur  with  onaffectincr  grace ; 
These  she  compares,  **  It  has  the  form,*'  she  cries, 
**  But  wants  the  air,  the  spirit,  and  the  eyes ; 
This,  as  a  likeness,  is  correct  and  true. 
But  there  alone  the  living,  grace  we  view." 
This  said,  th*  applauding  voice  the  tilame  required. 
And,  gazing,  slowly  from  the  glass  retired. 
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ARABELLA. 

Thiice  ble«ed  dwr  that  roaster  to  their  blood— 
Bat  eerthlr  hai»pier  b  the  rowdiftiird. 
Than  diat  which,  witherinf  on  the  rirgiii  thorn. 
GrewitlHrea,  and  diet  in  sincfe  blenednen. 

JIMsMmmer  JfigJWs  Dream,  act  1,  loene  1. 
15» 


I  sometimee  do  exciue  the  thing  I  hate. 
For  his  advantage  whom  I  dearlr  love. 

Measure  for  MeaMwe,mci  ii.  scene  4. 

Cootempt,  farewell !  and  maiden  pride,  adieo ! 

Measure  Jor  Measure^  act  ii,  scene  L 


Op  a  fair  town  where  Doctor  Rack  was  guide. 

His  only  daughter  was  the  boast  and  pride ; 

Wise  Arabella,  yet  not  wise  alone, 

She  like  a  bright  and  polish'd  brilliant  shone ; 

Her  fiither  own*d  her  for  his  prop  and  stay. 

Able  to  guide,  yet  willing  to  obey ; 

Pleased  with  her  learning  while  discourse  could 

please, 
And  with  her  love  in  languor  and  disease : 
To  every  mother  were  her  virtues  known, 
And  to  their  daughters  as  a  pattern  shown  ; 
Who  in  her  youUi  had  all  that  age  requires, 
And  with  her  prudence,  all  that  youth  admires. 
These  odious  praises  made  the  damsels  try 
Not  to  obtain  such  merits,  but  deny ; 
For,  whatsoever  wise  mammas  miglit  say. 
To  guide  a  daughter,  this  was  not  the  way ; 
From  such  ap|£use  disdain  and  anger  rise. 
And  envy  lives  where  emulation  dies. 
In  all  his  strength,  contends  the  noble  horse. 
With  one  wha  just  precedes  him  on  the  course , 
But  when  the  rival  flies  too  far  before. 
His  spirit  fails,  and  he  attempts  no  mora 

This  reasoning  m^id,  above  her  sex's  dread ! 
Had  dared  to  read,  and  dared  to  say  she  read ; 
Not  the  last  novel,  not  the  new-born  play ; 
Not  the  mere  trash  and  scandal  of  the  day  ; 
But  (though  her  yoimg  companions  felt  the  shock) 
She  studied  Berkeley,  Bacon,  Hobbes,  and  Locke : 
Her  mind  within  the  maze  of  history  dwelt. 
And  of  the  moral  muse  the  beauty  felt ! 
The  merits  of  the  Roman  page  she  knew, 
And  could  converse  with  More  and  Montagu : 
Thus  she  became  the  wonder  of  the  town, 
From  that  she  reap'd,  to  that  she  gave  renown. 
And  strangers  commg,  all  were  taught  t'  admire 
The  learnt  lady,  and  the  lofty  spire. 

Thus  fame  in  public  fix'd  the  maid,  where  all 
Might  thrc^w  their  darts,  and  see  (he  idol  fall ; 
A  hundred  arrows  came  with  vengeance  keen. 
From  tongues  envenom'd,  and  ft*om  arms  unseen ; 
A  thousahd  eyes  were  fix'd  upon  the  place. 
That,  if  she  fell,  she  might  not  fly  disgrace : 
But  malice  vainly  throws  the  poison'd  dart. 
Unless  our  frailty  shows  the  peceant  part; 
And  Arabella  still  preserved  her  name 
Untouch'd,  and  shone  with  imdisputed  fame ; 
Her  very  notice  some  respect  would  cause. 
And  her  esteem  was  honour  and  applause. 

Men  she  avoided ;  n6t  in  childish  fear, 
As  if  she  thotight  some  savage  foe  was  near ; 
Not  as  a  prude,  who  hides  that  man  should  seek. 
Or  who  by  silence  hints  that  they  should  speak  ; 
But  with  discretion  all  the  sex  she  view'd. 
Ere  yet  engaged,  pursuing,  or  pursued ; 
Ere  love  had  made  her  to  his  vices  blind 
Or  hid  the  favourite's  failings  firom  her  mii:d 
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Thus  was  the  picture  of  the  man  poitray*d. 
By  merit  destined  for  so  rare  a  maid ; 
At  whose  request  she  might  exchange  her  state, 
Or  still  be  happy  in  a  Virginia  fate. 

He  must  be  one  with  manners  like  her  own, 
His  life  unqnestion*d,  his  opinions  known ; 
His  stainless  virtue  ipust  all  tests  endure. 
His  honour  spotless,  and  his  bosom  pure ; 
She  no  allowance  made  for  sex  or  times. 
Of  lax  opinion— crimes  were  ever  crimes ; 
No  wretch  forsaken  must  his  frailty  curse. 
No  spurious  offspruig  drain  his  private  purw : 
He  at  all  times  his  passions  must  command. 
And  yet  poeses»-'^or  be  refbsed  her  hand. 

All  this  without  reserve  the  maiden  told, 
And  some  began  to  weiffh  the  rector's  gold ; 
To  ask  what  sum  a  prudent  man  might  ^in. 
Who  had  such  store  of  virtues  to  maint^m  7 

A  Doctor  Campbell,  north  of  Tweed,  came  forth, 
Declared  his  passion,  and  proclaim*d  his  worth ; 
Not  unapproved,  for  he  had  much  to  say 
On  every  cause,  and  in  a  pleasant  way ; 
Not  all  his  trust  was  in  a  pliant  tongue, 
His  form  was  good,  and  ruddy  he,  and  young : 
But  though  the  Doctor  was  a  man  of  parts. 
He  read  not  deeply  male  or  female  hearts ; 
But  judged  that  ait  whom  he  esteem*d  as  wise 
Must  thmk  alike,  though  some  assumed  dbguise ; 
That  eveij  reasoning  Bramin,  Christian,  Jew, 
Of  all  religbns  took  their  liberal  view ; 
And  of  her  own,  no  doubt,  this  learned  maid 
Denied  the  substance,  and  the  forms  obey'd ; 
And  thus  persuaded,  he  his  thoughts  exprcssM 
Of  her  opinions,  and  his  own  profcssM : 
**  All  states  demand  this  aid,  the  vulgar  need 
Their  priests  and  prayers,  their  sermons  and  their 

creed; 
And  those  of  stronger  minds  should  never  speak 
(In  his  opinion)  what  might  hurt  the  weak : 
A  man  may  smile,  but  still  he  should  attend 
His  hour  at  church,  and  be  the  church's  friend. 
What  there  he  thinks  conceal,  and  what  he  hears 

commend.*' 
Frank  was  the  speech,  but  heard  with  high 

disdain,  * 

Nor  had  the  Doctor  leave  to  speak  again ; 
A  man  who  own'd,  nay  gloried  in  d^it, 
**  He  might  despise  her,  but  he  should  not  cheat" 

Then  Vicar  Holmes  appear'd ;  he  heard  it  said 
That  ancient  men  best  pleased  the  prudent  maid ; 
And  true  it  was  her  ancient  friends  she  loved. 
Servants  when  old  she  favour'd  and  approved ; 
Age  in  her  pious  parents  she  revered. 
And  neighbours  were  by  length  of  days  endear'd; 
But,  if  her  husband  too^must  ancient  be. 
The  good  old  Vicar  found  it  was  not  he. 

On  Captain  Bligh  her  mind  in  balance  hong — 
Though  valiant,  modest;  and  reserved,  though 

young: 
Against  these  merits  must  defects  be  set — 
Though  poor,  impradent;  and  though  proud,  in 

debt: 
In  vain  the  Captain  ck>se  attention  paid ; 
She  found  him  waniting,  whom  iihe  fiurly  weighed. 


Then  came  a  youth,  and  all  their  friends  agreed. 
That  Edward  Huntl^r  was  the  man  indeed ; 
Respectful  duty  he  had  paid  awhile. 
Then  ask'd  her  hand,  and  had  a  gracious  smile. 
A  lover  now  declared,  he  led  the  &ir 
To  woods  and  fields,  to  visits  and  to  pray'r; 
Then  whisperM  sofUy — "  Will  you  name  the  day  V* 
She  sofUy  whispcr'd — "  If  you  love  me,  stay  :'' 
**  Oh !  try  me  not  beyond  my  strength,"  he  cried : 
**  Oh  !  be  not  weak,*'  the  prudent  maid  replied ; 
**  But  by  some  trial  your  affection  prove — 
Respect  and  not  impatience  argues  lofve : 
And  love  no  more  is  by  impatience  known. 
Than  Ocean's  depth  is  by  it^  tempests  shown : 
He  whom  a  weak  and  fbnd  impatience  sways. 
But  for  himself  with  all  his  fervour  prays. 
And  not  the  maid  he  wooa,  but  his  own  will  obeys, 
And  will  she  love  the  being  who  prefers. 
With  so  much  ardour,  his  desire  to  hers  ?" 

Young  Eklward  grieved,  but  let  not  grief  be  seen ; 
He  knew  obedience  pleased  his  fancy's  queen: 
Awhile  he  waited,  and  then  cried — **  Behold ! 
The  year  advancing,  be  no  longer  cold !" 
For  she  had  promised — ^  Let  the  flowers  appear. 
And  I  will  pkss  with  thee  the  smiling  year." 
Then  pressing  grew  the  youth ;  the  more  he  press'd, 
The  l6ss  inclmed  the  maid  to  his  request : 
**  Let  June  arrive." — Alas  !  when  April  came, 
It  brought  a  stranger,  and  the  stranger  shame ; 
Nor  could  the  lover  from  his  house  persuade 
A  stubborn  lass  whom  he  had  mournful  made ; 
Angry  and  weak,  by  thoughtless  vengeance  moved, 
She  told  her  story  to  the  mr  beloved ; 
In  strongest  words  th'  unwelcome  truih  was  shown. 
To  blight  his  prospects,  careless  of  her  own. 

Our  herome  grieved,  but  had  too  firm  a  heart 
For  him  to  sofien,  when  she  swore  to  part ; 
In  vain  his  seeTning  penitence  and  pray'r. 
His  vows,  his  tears ;  she  left  hiin  in  despair : 
His  mother  fondly  laid  her  grief  aside. 
And  to  the  reason  of  the  nymph  applied— 

**  It  vpell  becomes  thee,  lady,  to  appear. 
But  not  to  be,  in  very  tiuth,  severe ; 
Although  the  crime  be  odious  in  thy  sight. 
That  daring  sex  is  taught  such  things  to  slight. 
His  heart  is  thine,  although  it  once  was  fraU ; 
Think  of  his  grief,  and  let  his  love  prevail ! — ^" 

•*  Plead  thou  no  more,"  the  lofly  lass  retum'd ; 
**  Forgiving  woman  is  deceived  and  spum'd : 
Say  that  the  crime  is  common — shall  I  take 
A  common  man  my  wedded  lord  to  make  7 
See !  a  weak  woman  by  his  arts  betray'd. 
An  infant  bom  his  father  to  upbraid ; 
Shall  I  for^ve  his  vileness,  take  his  name. 
Sanction  his  error,  and  partake  his  shame  ? 
No !  this  assent  would  kindred  frailty  prove, 
A  love  for  him  would  be  a  vicious  love  ; 
Can  a  chaste  maiden  secret  counsel  hold 
With  one  whose  i:rime  by  every  mouth  is  told  ^ 
Forbid  it  spirit,  prudence,  virtuous  pride ; 
He  must  despise  me,  were  he  not  denied  : 
The  way  from  vice  the  erring  mind  to  vrin 
Is  with  presuming  sinners  to  begin. 
And  show,  by  scorning  them,  a  just  contempt  for 
sin." 
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The  youth  repulsed,  to  one  more  mild  convey'd 
His  heart,  and  smiled  on  the  remorselesB  maid ; 
The  maid,  remorseless  in  her  pride,  the  while 
IX^pised  tiie  insult,  and  retomM  the  smile. 

Fifiit  to  admire,  to  praise  her,  and  defend, 
Wtts  (now  in  years  advanced)  a  virgin  friend : 
Much  she  preferr*d,  she  cried,  a  single  state, 
**  It  was  her  choice** — it  surely  was  her  fate ; 
And  much  it  pleased  her  in  the  train  to  view 
A  maiden  vot'reas,  wise  and  lovely  too. 

Time  to  the  yielding  mind  his  change  impttfts, 
He  varies  notions,  and  he  alters  hearts ; 
T  is  right,  *t  is  just  to  feel  contempt  for  tiee, 
Bat  he  that  shows  it  may  be  over-nice : 
There  are  who  feel,  when  youn^,  the  false  subUine, 
And  proudly  love  to  show  disdam  for  crime ; 
To  whom  the  future  will  new  thoughts  supply, 
The  pride  wiQ  sofien,  and  the  scorn  will  die ; 
Nay,  where  they  still  the>  vice  itself  condemn. 
They  bear  the  vicious,  and  consort  with  them : 
Yoon^  Captain  Grove,  when  one  had  changed  his 

side. 
Despised  the  venal  turn-coat,  and  defied ; 
Old  Colonel  Grove  now  shakes  him  by  the  hand. 
Though  he  who  bribes  may  still  his  vote  command : 
Why  would  not  Ellen  to  Belinda  speak. 
When  she  had  flown  to  London  for  a  week ; 
And  then  returned,  to  every  friend's  surprise,. 
With  twice  the  spirit,  and  with  half  the  size  7 
She  spoke  not  then — bu(  after  years  had  flown, 
A  better  friend  had  Ellen  never  known : 
Was  it  the  lady  her  mistake  had  seen  7 
Or  had  she  also  such  a  journey  been  7 
No :  *t  was  the  gradual  change  in  human  hearts, 
That  time,  in  commerce  with  the  world,  imparts ; 
That  on  the  roughest  temper  throws  disguise. 
And  steals  fVom  virtue  her  asperities. 
The  young  and  ardent,  who  with  glowing  leal 
Felt  wrath  for  trifles,  and  were  proud  to  feel. 
Now  find  those  trifles  all  the  mind  engage. 
To  soothe  dull  hours,  ahd  cheat  the  cares  of  age ; 
As  young  Zelinda,  in  her  quaker-dress, 
PisdainM  each  varying  fiuhion's  vile  excess. 
And  now  her  firiends  on  old  Zelinda  gaze. 
Pleased  in  rich  silks  and  Orient  gems  to  blue : 
Changes  like  these  't  is  folly  to  condemn, 
6o  virtue  yields  not,  iior  is  changed  with  them. 

Let  08  proceed :— Twelve  brilliant  yean  were 
PMt. 
Tet  each  with  less  of  glorf  than  the  last ; 
Whether  these  years  to  this  fair  virgin  gave 
A  sofier  mind--efirect  they  often  have ; 
Whether  the  vir^in-state  was  not  so  blessM 
As  that  good  maiden  in  her  zeal  professM ; 
Or  whether  lovers  &lling  from  her  train. 
Gave  greater  price  to  those  she  ^ould  retain. 
Is  all  unknown ; — but  Arabella  now 
Was  kindly  listening  to  a  merchant's  vow; 
Who  offer*d  terms  so  fair,  against  his  love 
To  strive  was  fi)lly,  so  she  never  strove. — 
Man  in  his  earlier  days' we  often  find 
With  a  too  eas^  and  unguarded  mind ; 
But  by  increasing  years  and  prudence  taught, 
lie  grows  reserved,  and  locks  up  every  thought : 


Not  thus  the  maiden,  for  in  blooming  youth 
She  bides  her  thought,  and  guards  the  tender  trutb  / 
This,  when  no  longer  young,  no  more  she  hides 
But  frankly  in  the  &vour*d  swain  confides : 
Man,  stubborn  man,  is  like  the  crowing  tree. 
That  longer  standing,  still  will  harder  be ; 
And  like  its  fruit,  the  virgin,  first  austere, 
Then  kindly  softening  with  the  ripening  year. 

Now  was  the  lover  urgent,  and  the  kind 
And  yielding  lady  to  his  sui.  inclined : 
**  A  little  time,  my  fiiend,  is  just,  is  right ; 
We  must  be  decent  in  our  neighbours*  sight :" 
Still  she  allow*d  him  of  his  hopes  to  speak. 
And  in  compassion  took  off  week  by  week  ; 
Till  few  remain*d,  when,  wearied  with  delay, 
She  kindly  meant  to  take  off  day  by  day. 

That  female  friend  who  gave  our  virgin  praise 
For  flying  man  and  all  his  treacherous  ways. 
Now  heard  #ith  mingled  anger,  shtoie  and  fear. 
Of  one  accepted,  and  a  wedding  near ; 
But  she  resdved  again  with  fiieiMlly  seal 
To  make  the  maid  her  scorn  of  wedlock  feel ; 
For  she  was  grieved  to  find  her  work  undone. 
And  like  a  sister  moum*d  the  fiiiling  nun. 

Why  are  these  gentle  maidens  prone  to  make 
Their  sister-doves  the  tempting  world  forsake  7 
Why  all  their  triumph  when  a  maid  disdains 
The  tyrant-sez,  and  scorns  to  wear  its  chains  7 
Is  it  pure  joy  to  see  a  sister  flown 
From  the  false  .pleasoies  they  themselves  have 

known? 
Or  do  they,  as  the  calUbirds  in  the  cage. 
Try,  in  pure  envy,  others  to  engage ; 
And  therefore  paint  their  native  woods  and  groves, 
As  scenes  of  dangerous  joys  and  naughty  loves  ? 

Strong  was  the  maiden's  hope ;  her  friend  was 
proud, 
And  had  her  notions  to  the  world  avow*d ; 
And,  could  she  find  the  Merchant  weak  and  fVail, 
With  power  to  prove  it,  then  she  must  prevail ; 
For  she  aloud  would  publish  his  disgrace. 
And  save  his  victim  from  a  man  so  base. 

When -all  inquiries  had  been  duly  made, 
Came  the  kind  friend  her  iDurden  to  unlade— 

Alas !  my  dear !  not  ail  our  care  and  art 
Can  tread  the  maze  of  man*s  deceit^l  heart : 
Look  not  surprise— nor  let  resentment  swell 
Those  lovely  features,  all  will  yet  be  well ; 
And  thou,  from  love*s  and  man*s  deceptions  fi^e. 
Wilt  dwell  in  virgin-state,  and  walk  to  heav*n  with 
me.'* 

The  maiden  frown*d,  and  then  conceived  **  that 
wives 
Could  walk  as  well,  and  lead  as  holy  lives 
As  angry  prudes  who  scom'd  the  marriage-chain. 
Or  luckless  maids  who  sought  it  still  ir  vain.** 

The  friend  was  vex*d— she  paused,  at  length  she 
cried : 
••  Know  your  own  danger,  then  your  lot  decide , 
That  traitor  Beswell,  while  he  seeks  your  hand.. 
Has,  I  affirm,  a  wanton  at  command  ; 
A  slave,  a  creature  from  a  foreign  place. 
The  nurse  and  mother  of  a  spurious  race  ; 
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Bro>k  n,  ugly  bastards — (Heaven  the  word  forgive, 
And  the  deed  punish !) — in  his  cottage  live ; 
To  town  if  business  calls  him,  there  he  stays 
In  sintul  pleasures  wasting  conntlcss  days; 
Nor  doubt  ttie  facts,  for  I  can  witness  call 
For  every  crime,  and  prove  them  one  and  all" 

Here  ceased  th'  informer;  Arabella's  look 
Was  like  a  8chool-boy*B  puzzled  by  his  book  ; 
Intent  she  cast  her  eyes  upon  the  floor, 
Paused — then  replied — 

**  I  wish  to  know  no  more : 
I  question  not  your  motive,  zeal,  or  love, 
But  must  decline  such  dubious  points  to  prove — 
All  is  not  true,  I  judge,  for  who  can  guess 
Those  deeds  of  darkness  men  with  care  suppress  7 
He  brought  a  slave  perhaps  to  England's  coast, 
And  made  her  (red ;  it  is  our  country's  boost ! 
And  she  perchance  too  grateful — good  and  iU 
Were  sown  at  first,  and  grow  together  still ; 
The  coloured  infants  on  the  village-gre^i, 
What  are  they  more  than  we  have  often  seen  ? 
Children  half^othod  who  round  theii  vilhige  stray. 
In  sun  or  rain,  now  starved,  now  beaten,  they 
Will  the  dark  colour  of  their  fate  betray : 
Let  us  in  Christian  love  for  all  account. 
And  then  behold  to  what  such  tales  amount*' 

**  His  heart  is  evil,"  said  th*  impatient  friend : 
*•  My  duty  bids  me  try  that  heart  to  mend,"   • 
Replied  the  virgin — ^**  We  may  be  too  nice. 
And  lose  a  soul  in  our  contempt  of  vice ; 
If  false  the  charge,  I  then  shall  show  regard 
For  a  good  man,  and  be  his  just  reward  : 
And  what  for  virtue  can  I  better  do 
Than  to  reclaim  him,  if  the  charge  be  true  7'* 

She  spoke,  nor  more  her  holy  work  delay'd ; 
*T  was  time  to  lend  an  erring  mortal  aid  : 
**  The  noblest  way,"  she  judged,  ♦*  a  soul  to  win, 
Was  with  an  act  of  kindness  to  begin. 
To  make  the  sinner  sure,  and  then  t'  attack  the 
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And  hippilr  I  iMTe  sfrivcd  st  lut 
Unto  the  wished  haven  of  my  bliae. 

Taming  <f  tJu  Shrew,  aet  v  i 


THE  LOVER'S  JOURNEY. 

The  ran  la  in  the  hetTciM,  and  the  prood  daj, 
Atteoded  with  the  pleuoree  of  the  world,  - 
!•  all  too  waotoo. 

Khif  John,  act  iii,  •eene  3. 

The  hinatie,  the  lorer,  and  tite  poet. 
Are  of  imagioatloo  all  compact. 

Midtumwur  lights  Drum 
Oh !  how  tlw  •prioir  of  lore  rwembleUi 

Th'  uocmlaio  florj  of  an  April  daj, 
Which  now  ihowf  all  her  beauir  to  the  sun. 

And  bj  and  by  a  cloud  bean  all  awaj. 


*  Aj  the  author's  purpose  in  this  Tale  maj  be  miirtakeo,  he 
wiKhes  to  obs»nre,  that  conduct  like  that  of  the  lady's  here  de- 
scribed must  be  meritorious  or  censurable  just  as  the  motives  to 
It  an  pure  or  seldsh ;  that  these  moiivH  may  in  a  great  mea- 
sure be  concealed  from  the  mind  of  the  afeni ;  and  that  we 
often  lake  credit  to  our  virtue  for  actions  which  spnoir  origi- 
laily  from  our  tempers,  inclinations,  or  our  indiflefence.  It  can- 
not therefore  be  improper,  much  leas  immoral,  to  five  an  io- 
itance  of  soeh  aeir-decaptioo. 


It  is  the  soul  that  sees ;  the  outward  eyes 
Present  the  object,  but  the  mind  descries ; 
And  thence  delight,  disgust,  or  cool  indiflTrence  ri»t 
When  minds  are  joyful,  then  we  look  around, 
And  what  is  seen  is  all  on  fairy  grotmd ; 
Again  they  sicken,  and  on  every  view 
Cast  their  own  dull  and  melancholy  hue; 
Or,  if  abeorbM  by  their  pectiliar  cares. 
The  vacant  eye  on  viewless  matter  glares. 
Our  feelings  still  upon  our  views  attend. 
And  their  own  natures  to  the  objects  lend ; 
Sorrow  and  joy  are  in  their  influence  sure, 
Long  as  the  passion  reigns  th*  effects  endure ; 
But  love  in  minds  his  various  changes  makes, 
And  clothes  each  object  with  the  change  he  tak«i; 
His  light  and  shade  on  every  view  he  throws, 
And  on  each  object,  what  he  feels,  bestows. 

Fair  was  the  morning,  and  the  month  was  Jane, 
When  rose  a  lover ;  love  awakens  soon ; 
Brief  his  repose,  yet  much  he  dreamt  the  while 
Of  that  day*8  meeting,  and  his  Laura*8  smile ; 
Fancy  and  love  that  name  assignM  to  her, 
Caird  Susan  in  the  parnh-register ; 
And  he  no  more  was  Jo^n— -his  Laura  gave 
The  name  Orlando  to  her  faithful  slave. 

Bright  shone  the  glory  of  the  rising  day. 
When  the  fond  traveller  took  his  &vourite  way ; 
He  mounted  gaily,  felt  his  bosom  light, 
And  all  ho  saw  was  pleasing  in  his  sight 

**  Ye  hours  of  expectation,  quickly  fly. 
And  bring  on  hours  of  blest  reality ; 
When  I  shall  Laura  see,  beside  her  stand. 
Hear  her  sweet  voice,  and  press  her  yielded  band.* 

First  o'er  a  barren  heath  beside  the  coast 
Orlando  rode,  and  joy  began  to  boast. 

**This  neat  low  gorse,**  said  he,  **with  golden 
bloom. 
Delights  each  sense,  is  beauty,  is  perfume ; 
And  this  gay  ling,  with  all  its  purple  flowery 
A  man  at  leisufe  might  admire  for  hours ; 
This  green-fringed  cup-moss  has  a  scarlet  tip, 
That  yields  to  nothing  but  my  Laura's  lip; 
And  tJien  how  fine  this  herbage !  men  may  say 
A  heath  is  barren ;  nothing  is  so  pay : 
Barren  or  bare  to  call  such  charmmg  scene 
Arguos  a  mind  possessed  by  care  and  spleen.** 

Onward  he  went,  and  fiercer  grew  the  heat. 
Dust  rose  in  clouds  before  the  horse's  feet ; 
For  now  he  pass'd  through  lanes  of  burning'  sand, 
Bounds  to  thin  crops  or  yet  uncultured  land ; 
Where  the  dark  poppy  flourished  on  the  dry 
And  sterile  soil,  and  mock'd  tlio  thin-sct  rye. 

••  How  lovely  this!"  the  rapt  Orlando  said; 
**With  what  delight  is  labouring  man  repaid! 
The  very  lane  has  sweets  that  all  admire, 
The  rambling  suckling  and  the  vigorous  brier : 
Sec  !  wholesome  wormwood  grows  beside  the  way, 
Where  dew-prcss'd  yet  the  dog-rose  bends  the  spray 
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f^esh  /lerbs  the  Belds,  fair  shrubs  the  banks  adorn, 
And  snow-white  bloom  falls  B^ky  from  the  thorn ; 
No  fostering  hand  they  need,  no  sheltwrln?  wall. 
They  spring  uncultorcd  and  ihey  bloom  for  all/* 

The  lover  rode  as  hasty  \"«crs  ride, 
And  rcachM  a  ccramnn  pasture  wild  and  wide ; 
Small  black.Icg^*d  sheep  devour  witli  hunger  keen 
The  meagre  herbage,  flcshless,  lank,  and  lean; 
Such  o'er  thy  level  turf,  Newmarket !  stray, 
And  there,  with  other  black-legs^  find  their  prey : 
He  saw  some  scattered  hovels ;  turf  was  piled 
la  square  brown  stacks ;  a  prospect  bleak  and  wild  ! 
A  mill,  indeed,  was  in  the  centre  found. 
With  short  sear  herbage  withering  all  around ; 
A  smith's  black  shed  opposed  a  wright's  long  shop, 
And  joinM  an,  inn  \^here  humble  travellers  stop. 

"Ay,  this  is  nature,**  said  the  gentle  squire; 
"  This  case,  peace,  pleasure — who  would  not  ad- 
mire? 
With  what  delight  these  sturdy  children  play, 
And  joyfiil  rustics  at  the  close  of  day ; 
Sport  follows  labour,  on  this  even  space 
Will  «oon  commence  the  wrestling  and  the  race  i 
Then  will  the  village-maidens  leave  their  home. 
And  to  the  dance  with  buoyant  spirits  cdme ; 
So  affectation  in  their  looks  is  seen. 
Nor  know  they  what  disguise  or  flattery  mean ; 
Nor  aught  to  move  an  envious  pang  they  see, 
Elasy  their  service,  and  their  love  is  fi-ee ;  , 
Hence  early  springs  that  love,  it  long  endures. 
And  Hfc*«  first  comfort,  while  they  live,  ensures : 
They  the  low  roof  and  rustic  comforts  prize. 
Nor  cast  on  prouder  mansions, envying  eyes : 
Sometimes  the  news  at  yonder  town  they  hear. 
And  learn  what  busier  mortals  foel  and  fear ; 
Secure  themselves,  although  by  talcs  amazed. 
Of  towns  bombarded  and  of  cities  razed ; 
As  if  they  doubted,  in  their  still  retreat. 
The  very  news  that  makes  their  quiet  sweet. 
And  their  days  happy — happier  only  knows 
He  on  whom  Laura  ner  regard  bestows.'* 

On  rode  Orlando,  Counting  all  the  while 
The  miles  he  pass'd  and  every  coming  mile; 
Like  all  attracted' things,  he  quicker  files, 
The  place  approaching  where  th'  attraction  lies ; 
When  next  appear'd  a  dam — so  call  the  place — 
W'bere  liet  a  road  confined  in  narrow  space ; 
A  work  of  labour,  for  on  either  side 
Is  lerel  fon,  a  prospect  wild  and  wide. 
With  dikes  on  either  hand  by  ocean's  self  supplied  ; 
Far  on  the  right  the  distant  sea  is  seen. 
And  salt  the  springs  that  feed  the  marsh  between ; 
Beneath  an  ancient  bridge,  the  straitcn'd  flood 
Rolls  through  its  sloping  banks  of  slimy  mud ; 
Near  it  a  sunken  boat  resists  the  tide, 
That  firets  and  hurries  to  the  opposing  side ; 
The  rashes  sharp,  that  on  the  borders  grow. 
Bend  their  brown  flow'rets  to  the  stream  below, 
Impure  in  all  its  course,  in  all  its  progren  slow : 
Here  a  grave  Flora*  scarcely  deigns  to  bloom. 
Nor  wears  tb<roey  blush,  nor  sheds  perfiime ; 


The  few  dull  flowers  that  o'er  the  place  are  spread 

Partake  the  nature  of  their  fenny  bed  ; 

Here  on  its  wiry  stem,  in  rigid  b|oQpj, 

Grows  the  salt  lavender  that  lacks  perfume ; 

Here  the  dwarf  sallows  creef),  the  septfoil  harsh. 

And  the  sofl  slimy  mallow  of  the  marsh ; 

Low  on  the  ear  the  distant  billows  sound. 

And  just  in  view  appears  their  stony  bound ; 

No  hedge  nor  tree  conceals  tlie  glowing  sun, 

Birds,  save  a  wat'ry  tribe,  the  district  shun, 

Nor  chirp  among  the  reeds  where  bitter  waters  run. 

**  Various  as  beauteous,  Nature,  is  thy  face," 
Exclaim'd  Orlando :  "  all  that  grows  has  grace ; 
All  are  appropriate^ — bog,  and  marsh,  and  fen, 
Are  only  poor  to  undiscerning  men  J 
Here  may  the  nice  and  curious  eye  explore 
How  Nature's  hand  adorns  the  rushy  moor ; 
Here  the  rare  moss  in  secret  shade  is  found. 
Here  the  sweet  myrtle  of  the  shaking  ground  ; 
Beauties  are  these  that  from  tlie  view  retire, 
But  well  repay  th'  attention  they  require  ;        ' 
For  these  my  Laura  will  her  home  forsake. 
And  all  the  pleasures  they  afford  partake.'* 

Again  the  country  was  enclosed,  a  wide 
And  sandy  road  has  banks  on  either  side ; 
Where,  lo !  a  hollow  on  the  lefl  appear'd, 
And  there  a  gipsy-tribe  their  tent  had  rear'd ; 
T  was  open  spread,  to  catch  tlic  mornifig  sun^ 
And  they  had  now  their  early  meal  begtm, 
When  two  brown  boys  just  Icfl  their  grassy  scat, 
The  early  trav'Ucr  with  their  pray'rs  to  greet : 
While  yet  Orlando  held  his  pence  in  hand, 
He  saw  their  sister  on  her  duty  stand  ; 
Some  twelve  years  old^  demure,  affected,  sly, 
Prepared  the  force  of  early  powers  to  try ; 
Sudden  a  look  of  languor  he  desCries, 
And  well-feign'd  apprehension  in  her  eyes ; 
Train'd  but  yet  savage,  in  her  speaking  face 
He  mark'd  the  features  of  her  vagrant  race ; 
When  a  light  luugh  and  roguish  leer  express'd 
The  vice  implanted  in  her  youthful  breast: 
Fortli  from  the  tent  her  elder  brotljer  came. 
Who  scem'd  offended,  yet  forbore  to  blame 
The  young  designer,  but  could  only  trace 
The  looks  of  pity  in  the  trav'ller's  face : 
Within,  the  father,  who  from  fences  nigh 
Had  brought  the  fuel  for  the  fire's  isuppTy, 
Watch'd  now  the  feeble  blaze,  and  stood  dejected  by : 
On  ragged  rug,  just  borrow'd  firoin  the  bed. 
And  by  the  hand  of  coarse  indulgence  fed. 


*  The  ditchfw  oft  fea  so  near  the  ocean  are  linetl  with  irrefa- 
hu  patches  of  a  cnsrao  and  ftained  lara ;  a  moddj  sediment 
raati  OB  Ibt  lKin«*tail  and'  other  poreooial  herbs,  which  in  part 

X 


conceal  the  shallowneM  or  the  stream ;  a  (Kt-Ieaved  pale-ftow- 
erins  scartry-f  rnts  appearaoarijr  in  the  year,  and  the  rnzor-edgcd 
bull-rush  in  the  sDtnmer  and  antamn.  The  fen  itself  has  a  dark 
and  sa'ine  herhaire ;  there  are  rashes  and  iirrpio-kead,  and  m  a 
few  patches  the  O.ikea  of  the  cotton-rrass  are  seen,  -but  mun 
commonly  the  #«a-(ul«r,  the  dullest  of  that  nomerous  and  hardy 
ffenus ;  a  ^rift^  blue  in  flower,  but  witherin;  and  remaining 
withered  tilt  tho  winter  scatters  it;  tha  Maltwort,  both  simple 
and  shrubby  ;  a  few  kinds  of  grass  chan^  by  their  soil  and 
atroosphdra,  and  k>w  plants  of  two  or  three  denoroinatiooa  un 
distingnished  in  a  general  view  of  the  scenery :  such  is  the 
Tegefation  of  the  fen  when  it  is  at  a  small  d  intanoe  from  tha 
ocean ;  and  in  this  case  there  arise  from  it  effluvia  strong  i»nd 
pecabar.  half-saline,  halfputrid,  which  would  be  considered  by 
most  people  as  ofltiniiiTc,  and  hy  some  as  dangerous ;  but 
there  are  others  to  whom  sinrularity  of  ins'o  or  usiicialiva 
of  ideas  has  rendered  it  agra  :ablo  and  pleasant. 
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In  dit^jr  patchwork  negligently  dress'd, 

Keclined  the  wife,  an  infant  at  her  breast ; 

In  her  wild  face  some  touch  of  grace  rcmain'd, 

Of  vigour  palsied  and  of  beauty  stainM  ; 

Her  blood-shot  eyes  on  her  unheeding  mate 

Were  wrathful  turned,  and  scemM  her  wants  to 

state, 
Cursing  his  tardy  aid — her  mother  there 
With  gipsy-state  engrossM  Ihe  only  chair  j 
Solemn  and  dull  her  look;  with  such  she  stands,, 
And  reads  the  milk-maid^s  fortune  in  her  hands, 
Tracing  the  lines  of  life ;  assumed  through  years, 
Each  feature  now  tlie  steady  falsehood  wears ; 
With  hard  and  savage  eve  she  v|ews  the  food. 
And  grudging  pinches  their  intruding  brood ; 
Xiast  m  the  group,  the  wom^ut  grandsire  sits, 
Neglected,  lost,  and  living  but  by  fits ; 
Useless,  despised,  his  wortiileas  labours  done. 
And  half  protected  by  the  vicious  son, 
'  Who  half  supports  hnn ;  he  with  "feeaTy  glance 
Views  the  young  niffians  who  around  him  dance ; 
And,  by  the  sadness  in  his  face,  appears 
To  trace  the  progress  of  their  future  years : 
Through  what  strange  course  of  misery,  vice,  deceit. 
Must  wildly  wander  each  wipractised  cheat ! 
What  shame  and  grie^  what  ponishment  and  pain. 
Sport  of  fierce  passions,,  must  each  child  sustain — 
Ere  they  like  him  approac)^  their  latter  end. 
Without  a  hope,  a  comfort,  or  a  friend ! 

But  this  Orlando  felt  not ;'  **  Rogoes,**  said  he, 
**  Doubtless  they  are,  but  merry  rogues  they  be ; 
They  wander  round  the  land,  and  be  it  true. 
They  break  the  laws — then  let  the  laws  pursue 
Thd  wanton  idlers ;  for  the  life  they  live, 
Acquit  I  cannot,  but  I  con  forgive." 
This  said,  a  portion  firom  his  purse  was  thrown. 
And  every  heart  seemM  happy  like  his  own. 

He  harried  forth,  for  now  the  town  was  nigh — 
**  The  happiest  man  oC  mortal  men  am  I." 
Thou  art !  but  change  in  every  state  is  near, 
(So  while  the  wretched  hope,  the  blest  may  fear ;) 
"Say,  where  is  Laura?" — "That  her  words  must 

show," 
A  lass  replied ;  "  read  this,  and  thou  shalt  know  !** 

"  What,  gone !" — her  firiend  insisted — forced  to 

go:— 
••  Is  vex'd,  was  teased,  could  not  refuse  her ! — ^No  ?" 
"But  you  can  foUow:"  "Yes:"  "The  miles  are 

few. 
The  way  is  pleasant ;  will  you  come  ? — Adieu ! 
Thy  Laura !"  "  No !  I  feel  I  must  resign 
The  pleasing  hope,  thou  hadst  been  here,  if  mine :. 
A  lady  was  it  ? — Was  no  brother  there  ? 
But  why  should  I  alHict  me  if  there  were  ?" 
"  The  way  is  pleasant :"  "  What  to  me  the  way  ? 
1  cannot  reach  her  till  the  close  of  day. 
My  dumb  companion  !  is  it  thus  we  speed  7 
Not  I  from  grief  nor  thou  from  toil  art  freed ; 
Still  art  thou  doomM  to  travel  and  to  pine. 
For  my  vexation — What  a  fate  is  mine ! 

"  Gone  to  a  friend,  she  tells  me :  I  commend 
Her  purpose ;  means  she  to  a  female  friend  ? 
By  Heaven,  I  wish  she  suffered  half  the  pain 
Of  hope  protracted  through  the  day  in  vain : 


Shall  I  persist  to  see  th*  ungrateful  maid  ? 
Yes,  I  will  see  her,  slight  her,  and  upbraid : 
What !  in  the  very  hour  7  she  knew  the  time. 
And  doubtless  chose  it  to  increase  her  crime.** 

Forth  rode  Orlando  by  a  river's  side. 
Inland  and  winding,  smooth,  and  full  and  wide. 
That  roird  majestic  on,  in  one  sofl-flowing  tid^ 
The  bottom  gravel,  flowVy  were  the  banks, 
Tall  willows,  waving  in  their  broken  ranks ; 
The  road,  now  near,  pow  distant,  winding  kd 
By  lovely  meadows  which  the  waters  fed ; 
He  pass*d  the  way-side  inn,  the  village  spire. 
Nor  stoppM  to  gaze,  to  question,  or  admire ; 
On  either  side  the  rural  mansions  stood. 
With' hedge-row  trees,  and  hills  high-crown *d  wittt 

wood. 
And  many  a  devious  stream  that  reached  the  nohler 

flood. 

"  I  hate  these  scenes,"  Orlando  angry  cried, 
"  And  these  proud  &rmers !  yes,  I  bate  their  pride : 
See  !  that  sleek  fellow,  how  he  strides  along. 
Strong  as  an  ox,  and  ignorant  as  strong ; 
Can  yon  close  crops  a  single  eye  detain 
But  his  who  counts  the  profits  of  the  grain  7 
And  these  vile  beans  with  deleterious  smell. 
Where  is  their  beauty  7  can  a  mortal  tell  7 
These  deep  fat  meadows  I  detes( ;  it  shocks 
One's  feelings  there  to  see  the  grazing  ox ; — 
For  slaughter  fatted,  as  a  lady's  smile 
Rejoices  man,  and  means  his  death  the  while. 
Lo  1  now  the  sons  of  labour !  every  day 
Era^oy'd  in  toil,  and  vex'd  in  every  way ; 
Theirs  is  but  mirth  assumed,  and  they  conceal, 
In  their  affected  joys^  the  ills  they  feel : 
I  hate  tliese  long  green  lanes ;  there 's  nothing  sees 
In  this  vile  country  but  eternal  rreen ; 
Woods!  waters!  meadows!  Will  they  never  end  ? 
'T  is  a  vile  prospect : — Gone  to  see  a  fnend !" — 

Still  on  he  rode  !  a  mansion  fair  and  taU 
Rose  on  his  view — the  pride  of  Loddon-Hall : 
Spread  o'er  the  park  he  saw  the  grazing  aleer, 
The  full-fed  steed,  the  herds  of  bounding  deer : 
On  a  clear  stream  the  vivid  sunbeams  juay'd. 
Through  noble  elms,  and  on  the  surface  made 
That  moving  picture,  checker'd  light  and  shade ; 
Th'  attended  children,  there  indulged  to  stray, 
Enjoy'd  and  gave  new  beauty  to  the  day  ; 
Whose  happy  parents  from  their  room  were  seen 
Pleased  with  the  sportive  idlers  on  the  green. 

"  Well !"  said  Orlando,  "  and  for  one  so  ble«*d« 
A  thousand  reasoning  wretches  are  distress'd ; 
Nay,  these  so  seeming  glad,  are  grieving  like  the 

rest: 
Man  is  a  cheat — and  all  but  strive  to  hide 
Their  inward  misery  by  their  outward  pride. 
What  do  yon  lofly  gates  and  walls  contain. 
But  fruitless  means  to  soothe  unconqucr'd  pain  7 
The  parents  read  each  infant  daughter's  smile, 
Form'd  to  seduce,  encouraged  to  beguile  ; 
They  view  the  boys  unconscious  of  their  fate, 
Sure  to  be  tempted,  sure  to  take  the  bait ; 
These  will  be  Lauras,  sad  Orlundos  these — 
There 's  guilt  and  grief  in  all  one  bears  and  sees  * 
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Our  traveller,  labVing  up  a  hill,  lookM  down 
Upon  a  lively,  busy,  pleasant  town  ; 
All  he  beheld  were  there  alert,  alive, 
The  busiest  bees  that  ever  stockM  a  hive : 
A  pair  were  married,  and  the  bells  aloud 
ProclaimM  their  joy,  and  joyful  seemM  the  crowd  ; 
And  now  proceeding  on  his  w^y,  he  spied. 
Bound  by  strong  ties,  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride : 
Each  by  some  friends  attended,  near  they  drew, 
And  spleen  beheld  them  with  prophetic  view. 

"  Married !  nay,  mad  !"  Orlando  cried  in  scorn ; 
^  Another  wretch  on  this  unlucky  morn  :     ' 
What  are  this  foolish  mirth,  these  idle  joys  7 
Attempts  to  stifle  doubt  and  fear  by  noise : 
To  roe  these  robes,  expressive  of  delight, 
Foreshow  distress,  and  only  grief  exciia ; 
And  for  these  cheerful  friends,  will  they  behold 
Their  wailing  brood  in  sickness,  want,  and  cold ; 
And  his  proud  look,  and  her  sofl  languid  air 
Will — but  I  spare  you — go,  unhappy  pair !" 

And  now  approaching  to  the  journey's  end. 
His  anger  faib,  his  thoughts  to  kindness  tend. 
He  less  oflTended  feels,  and  rather  fears  t'  offend : 
Now  gently  rising,  hope  contends  with  doubt, 
And  casts  a.  sunshine  on  the  views  without ; 
And  still  reviving  joy  and  lingering  gloom 
Alternate  empire  o  er  his  soul  assume ; 
Till,  long  perplexed,  he  now  began  to  find 
The  softer  thoughts  engross  the  settling  mmd : 
He  saw  the  mansion,  and  should  quickly  see 
His  Laura*s  self^— and  angry  could  he  be  ? 
No !  the  resentment  melted  all  away 
"  For  this  my  ip-ief  a  single  smile  will  iwy,** 
Our  traveller  cned ; — *^  And  why  should  it  offend. 
That  one  so  good  should  have  a  pressing  friend  7 
Grieve  not,  my  heart !  to  find  a  favourite  guest 
Thy  pride  and  boast— ^e  selfish  sorrows,  rest ; 
She  will  be  kind,  and  I  again  be  blest** 

While  gentler  passions  thus  his  bosom  sway*d, 
He  reachVl  the  mansion,  and  he  saw  the  maid ; 
''My  Laura !**— "  My  Orlando  !~this  is  kind ; 
In  truth  I  came  persuaded,  not  inclined  : 
Our  friends*  amusement  let  us  now  pursue, 
And  I  to-morrow  will  return  with  you.** 

Tike  man  entranced,  the  happy  lover  stood — 
"As  Laura  wilts,  for  she  is  kind  and  good; 
Ever  the  truest,  gentlest,  fairest,  best — 
As  Laura  wills,  1  see  her  and  am  blest** 

Home  went  the  lovers  through  that  busy  place, 
By  Loddon-Hall,  the  country*8  pride  and  grace ; 
By  the  rich  meadows  where  the  oxen  fed. 
Through  the  green  vale  that  formed  the  river's  bed ; 
And  by  unnumber'd  cottages  and  farms. 
That  have  for  musing  minds  unnuraber'd  charms  ; 
And  how  affected  by  the  view  of  these 
Was  then  Orlando— -did  they  pain  or  please  7 

Nor  pain  nor  pleasure  could  they  yield — and  why? 
The  mind  was  fill'd,  was  happy,  and  the  eye 
Roved  o'er  the  fleeting  views,  that  but  appear*d  to 
die. 

Alone  Orlando  on  the  morrow  paced 
T>M  weU-known  road ;  the  gypsy-tent  be  traced ; 


The  dam  high-raised,  the  reedy  dikes  between. 
The  scatter'd  hovels  on  the  barren  green. 
The  burning  sand,  the  fields  of  thin-set  rye, 
Mock'd  by  the  useless  Flora,  blooming  by  ; 
And  last  the  heath  with  all  its  various  bloom, 
And  the  close  lanes  that  led  the  trav'ller  home. 

Then  could  these  scenes  the  former  joys  renew  ? 
Or  was  there  now  dejection  in  the  view  7 — 
Nor  one  or  other  would  they  yield — and  why  7 
The  mind  was  absent,  and  the  vacant  eye 
Wander'd  o'er  viewless  scenes,  that  but  appear'd  t^ 
die. 


TALE  XI. 


EDWARD  BHORE. 

Seem  thef  grav«  or  lea  nied  I 
Whf,  to  didtt  thuu— Seem  they  reH(ioiMll 
Whj,  M  didit  Ihou ;  or  are  they  spare  in  diet,! 
Free  from  groee  pMMon,  or  of  mirUi  or  anger. 
Constant  in  spirit,  not  swerrtng  with  the  blood. 
Garnish 'd  and  decked  in  modest  compUment, 
Not  workimt  with  the  eye  wiihoat  the  ear> 
And  but  with  purged  judgment  trusting  neither  t 
Sueh  and  so  fioeir  bolted  didst  thon  seem. 

Better  I  were  distract. 
So  should  my  thoughts  be.sevet*d  from  my  griefib 
And  woes  by  strong  imnitioatioo  lose 
The  knowledge  of  themsekes. 

LtoTt  aot  iv,  aoene  8. 


Gimus !  thou  gift  of  Heav'n !  thou  light  divine ! 

Amid  what  dangers  art  thou  doom*d  to  shine ! 

OH  will  the  body's  weakness  check  thy  force, 

Ofl  damp  thy  vigour,  and  impede  thy  course ; 

And  trembling  nerves  compel  thee  to  restrain 

Thy  nobler  efforts,  to  contend  with  pain ; 

Or  Want  (sad  guest!)  will  in  thy  presence  come, 

And  breathe  around  a  melancholy  gloom ; 

To  liffe's  low  cares  will  thy  proud  thought  confine, 

And  make  her  sufferings,  her  impatience,  thine. 

Evil  and  strong,  seducing  passions  prey  ^ 
On  soaring  minds,  and  win  them  from  their  way ; 
Who  then  to  vice  the  subject  spirits  ^ive. 
And  in  the  service  of  the  conqu'ror  live; 
Like  captive  Samson  making  sport  for  all. 
Who  fear 'd  their  strength,  and  glory  in  their  falL 

Genius,  with  virtue,  still  may  lack  the  aid 
Implored  by  humble  minds  and  hearts  afraid ; 
May  leave  to  timid  souls  the  shield  and  sword 
Of  the  tried  faith,  and  the  resistless  word  ; 
Amid  a  world  of  dangers  venturing  forth. 
Frail,  but  yet  fearless,  proud  in  conscious  worth. 
Till  strong  temptation,  in  some  fatal  time. 
Assails  the  heart,  and  wins  the  soul  to  crime ; 
When  lefl  by  honour,  and  by  sorrow  spent. 
Unused  to  pray,  unable  io  repent. 
The  nobler  powers  that  once  exalted  high 
Th'  aspiring  man,  shall  then  degraded  lie : 
Reason,  through  anguish,  shall  her  throne  forsake, 
And  strength  of  mind  but  stronger  madness  make 
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When  Edward  Shore  had  reachM  his  twentieth 
year. 
He  felt  his  bosom  light,  his  conscience  clear ; 
Applause  at  school  the  youthful  hero  gained. 
And  trials  there  with  manly  strength  sustained: 
With  prospect  bright  upon  the  world  he  came, 
Pure  love  of  virtue,  strong  desire  of  ftime : 
Men  watchM  the  way  his  lofly  mind  would  take, 
And  all  foretold  the  progress  he  would  make. 

Boast  of  these  fi-iends,  to  older  men  a  guide, 
Prnud  of  his  parts,  but  gracious  in  his  pride ; 
He  bore  a  gay  good-nature  in  his  face. 
And  in  his  air  were  dignity  and  grace ; 
Dress  that  became  bis  state  tmd  years  he  wore, 
And  sense  and  spirit  shone  in  Edward  Shore. 

Thus  while  admiring  friends  the  youth  beheld, 
His  own  disgust  their  forward  hopes  repellM ; 
For  he  unfix'd,  unfixing,  lookM  around. 
And  no  employment  but  in  seeking  found ; 
He  gave  his  restless  thoughts  to  views  refined. 
And   shrapk  firom  worldly  cares  with  wounded 
mind. 

Rejecting  trade,  awhile  he  dwelt  on  laws, 
•*  But  who  could  plead,  if  unapproved  the  cause  ?" 
A  doubting,  dismal  tribe  physicians  seem*d ; 
Divines  o*er  texts  and  disputations  dream*d ; 
War  and  its  glory  he  perhaps  could  love. 
But  there  again  he  must  the  cause  approve. 

Our  hero  thought  no  deed  should  gain  applause, 
Where  timid  virtue  found  support  in  laws ; 
He  to  all  good  Would  soar,  would  fly  all  sin. 
By  the  pure  prompting  of  the  will  within ; 
**  Who  needs  a  law  that  binds  him  not  to  steal,** 
Ask*d  the  young  teacher,  **  can  he  rightly  feel  7 
To  curb  the  will,  or  arm  in  honour*s  cause, 
Or  aid  tl^  weak — are  these  enforced  by  laws  ? 
Should  we  a  foul,  ungenerous  action  dread. 
Because  a  law  condemns  th*  adulterous  bed  ? 
Or  By  pollution,  not  for  fear  of  stain, 
But  that  9ome  statute  tells  us  to  refrain  ? 
The  grosser  herd  in  ties  like  these  we  bind. 
In  virtue's  freedom  moves  th'  enlighten'd  mind." 
"  Man^s  heart  deceives  him,"  said  a  friend :  •*  Of 

course," 
Replied  the  youth,  **  but,  has  it  power  to  force  7 
Unless  it  forces,  call  it  as  you  will. 
It  is  but  wish,  and  proneness  to  the  ill." 

"  Art  thou  not  tempted  7"   *•  Do  I  fall  7"  said 
Shore : 
**  The  pure  have  fallen." — **  Then  are  pure  no  more : 
While  reason  guides  mc,  I  shall  walk  aright, 
Nor  need  a  steadier  hand,  or  stronger  light ; ' 
Nor  this  in  dread  of  awful  Ihrcnts,  dcsign'd 
For  the  weak  spirit  and  tlie  grov'ling  mind  ; 
But  that,  engpiged  by  thought*?  and  views  sublime, 
I  wage  free  war  with  grossncss  and  with  crime." 
Thus  look'd  he  proudly  on  the  vulgar  crew, 
Whom  statutes  govern,  and  whom  fears  subdue. 

Faith,  with  his  virtue,  he  indeed  profossM, 
But  doubts  deprived  his  ardent  rnind  of  rest; 
Reason,  his» sovereign  mistress,  fail'd  to  show 
Light  through  the  mazes  of  the  world  below ; 
Questions  arose,  and  they  surpassed  the  skill 
O^  his  sole  aid,  and  would  he  dubious  still ; 


These  to  discuss  lie  sou^^ht  no  common  guide. 
But  to  the  doubters  in  his  doubts  applied  ; 
When  ail  together  might  in  freedom  speak. 
And  their  loved  truth  with  mutual  ardour  seek. 
Alas  !  though  men  who  feel  their  eves  decay 
Take  more  than  common  pains  to  And  their  way, 
Yet,  when  for  this  they  ask  each  other's  aid. 
Their  mutual  purpose  is  the  more  delay'd  : 
Of  all  their  doubts,  their  reasoning  clear'd  not  one, 
Still  the  same  spot«  were  present  m  the  sun  ; 
Still  the  same  scruples  haunted  Edward's  mind. 
Who  found  no  rest,  not  took  the  means  to  find. 

But  though  with  shaken  faith,  and  slave  to  &me, 
Vain  and  aspiring  on  the  world  he  came  ; 
Yet  was  he  studious,  serious,  moral,  grave. 
No  passion's  victim,  and  no  system's  slave ; 
Vice  he  opposed,  indulgence  he  disdain'd. 
And  o'er  each  sense  in  conscious  triumph  reign'd 

Who  often  reads,  will  sometimes  wish  to  write. 
And  Shore  would  yield  instruction  and  delight : 
A  serious  drama  he  design'd,  but  found 
'T  was  tedious  travelling  in  that  gloomy  ground ; 
A  deep  and  solemn  story  he  would  try, 
But  grew  ashamed  of  ghosts,  and  laid  it  by ; 
Sermons  he  wrote,  but  they  who  knew  his  creed, 
Or  knew  it  not,  were  ill  disposed  to  read ; 
And  he  would  lastly  be  the  nation's  guide. 
But,  studying,  fail'd  to  fix  upon  a  side  ; 
Fame  ho  desired,  and  talents  he  pouess'd. 
But  loved  not  labour,  though  he  could  not  rest. 
Nor  firmly  fix  tlie  Vacillating  mind. 
That,  ever  working,  could  no  centre  find. 

*T  is  thus  a  sanguine  reader  loves  to  trace 
The  Nile  forth  rushing  on  bis  glorious  race ; 
Calm  and  i^ecure  the  ^cied  traveller  goee 
Through  sterile  deserts  and  by  tbreat'ning  foes; 
He  thinks  not  then  of  Afnc's  scorching  sands, 
Th*  Arabian  sea,  the  Abyssinian  bands, 
Fasils*  and  Michaels,  and  the  robbers  ail. 
Whom  we  politely  chiefs  and  heroes  call : 
He  of  success  alone  delights  to  think. 
He  views  that  fount,  he  stands  upon  the  brink. 
And  drinks  a  fancied  draught,  exulting  so  to  drink 

In  his  own  room,  and  with  his  books  around. 
His  lively  mind  its  chief  employment  found. 
Then  idly  busted,  quietly  employ'd. 
And,  lost  to  life,  his  visions  were  enjoy'd : 
Yet  still  he  took  a  keen  inquiring  view 
Of  all  that  crowds  neglect,  desire,  pursue ; 
And  thus  abstracted,  curioufi,  still  serene. 
He,  unemploy'd,  beheld  life's  shifting  scene ; 
Still  more  averse  from  vulgar  joys  and  cares, 
Still  more  unfitted  for  the  world's  afifairs. 

There  was  a  house  where  Edward  ofttimes  went. 
And  social  hours  in  pleasant  trifling  spent ; 


*  Fnnil  was  n  rebel  chief,  and  Michael  the  feoeral  of  the 
royal  armr  in  Ahyrainia,  wh«*n  Mr.  Bruce  viaited  that  commr. 
In  all  niher  re»p«»cn  their  characters  were  nearly  liiniltr.— 
Thej  are  brtrh  rcprevenied  as  cruel  and  treacherous ;  and  erva 
the  apparently  stronc  dittinction  of  loyal  and  mbelhooa  ia  im 
a  arout  menaure  set  aiide,  when  we  are  iofortncd  that  FvO 
wat  an  oi>en  enemy,  and  Michnel  an  intolent  and 
coDtiolIcr  of  the  roynl  peraoo  aod  familv. 
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He  read,  conversed  and  reasoned,  sang  and  play*d, 
And  all  were  liappy  while  tlie  idler  slajr'd ; 
Too  happy  one,  Ibr  thence  arose  the  pain, 
Till  this  engaging  trifler  came  again. 

But  did  lie  love  ?  We  answer,  day  by  day. 
The  luving  feet  would  take  th'  accustom'd  way, 
The  amorous  eye  would  rove  as  it'  in  quest 
Of  something  rare,  and  on  the  mansion  rest ; 
The  same  tsoii  pastjion  toucliM  the  gentle  tongue. 
And  Anna's  charm;*  in  tender  notes  were  sung ; 
The  ear  too  seera'd  to  feci  the  common  flame, 
Soothed  and  dcliglHcd  witli  tlie  fair  one*8  name : 
And  thus  as  love  each  other  part  possessed, 
The  heart,  no  doubt,  its  sovereign  power  confessed. 

Pleased  in  her  sight,  the  youth  required  no  more ; 
Nor  rich  himself,  he  saw  the  damstl  poor ; 
And  he  too  wisely,  nay,  too  kindly  loved. 
To  pain  the  being  whom  his  soul  approved. 

A  serious  friend  our  cautious  youth  possess^. 
And  at  his  table  sat  a'  welcome  guest ; 
Both  onempIoyM,  it  was  their  chief  delight 
To  read  what  free  and  daring  authors  write  ; 
Aatbors  who  loved  from  common  views  to  soar, 
And  seek  the  fountains  never  traced  before ; 
Truth  they  professM,  yet  oflen  lefl  the  true 
And  beaten  prospect,  for  the  wild  and  new. 
His  chosen  friend  his  fiflieth  year  had  seen, 
His  fortune  easy,  and  his  air  serene ; 
Deist  and  atheist  callM ;  for  few  agreed 
What  were  his  notions,  principles,  or  creed  ; 
His  mind  reposed  not,  for  be  hated  rest, 
But  all  things  made  a  query  or  a  jeat ; 
Perplex'd  himself,  he" ever  sought  to  prove 
That  man  is  doomM  in  endless  doubt  to  rove ; 
Himself  in  darkness  he  professM  to  be. 
And  would  maintain  that  not  a  man  could  see. 

The  youthful  friend,  dissentient,  reason*d  still 
Of  the  souPs  prowess,  and  the  subject  will ; 
Of  virtue*a  beauty,  and  of  honour's  force. 
And  a  warm  zeal  cri^ve  life  to  bis  discourse : 
Sbce  from  bis  feelings  all  bis  fire  arose. 
And  be  had  interest  m  the  themes  he  chose. 

The  friend,  indulging  a  sarcastic  smile. 
Said—**  Dear  enthusiast !  thou  wilt  change  thy  style. 
When  man's  delusions,  errors,  crimes,  deceit. 
No  more  distress  thee,  and  no  longer  cheat** 

Yet  lo !  this  cantiotis  man,  so  cooUy  wise, 
On  a  young  beauty  fix'd  unguarded  eyes ; 
And  her  he  married :  fklward  at  the  view 
Bade  to  his  cheerfbl  visits  long  adieu ; 
But  haply  err'd,  for  this  engaging  bride 
No  mirth  suppress'd,  but  rather  cause  tupi^ied : 
And  when  she  saw  the  friends,  bv  reasoning  long. 
Confused  if  right,  and  positive  if  wrong. 
With  playful  speech  and  smile,  that  spoke  delight. 
She  made  them  careless  both  of  wrong  or  right 

This  gentle  damsel  gave  consent  to  wed. 
With  school,  and  school-day  dinners  in  her  head : 
She  now  was  promised  choice  of  daintiest  food, 
And  costly  dress,  that  made  her  sovereign  good ; 
With  walks  on  hilly  heath  to  banish  spleen. 
And  summer-visits  wbea  the  roads  were  clean. 
16 


All  these  she  loved,  to  these  she  gave  conwn*, 
And  she  was  married  to  her  heart's  content 

Their  manner  tliis — the  friends  together  read. 
Till  books  a  cause  for  disputation  bred ; 
Debate  then  foUow'd,  and  the  vapourM  child 
Declared  they  argued  till  her  head  was  wild ; 
And  strange  to  her  it  was  that  mortal  brain 
CV>uId  seek  the  trial,  or  endure  the  pain. 

Then  as  the  friend  reposeil,  the  younger  pair 
Sat  down  to  cards,  and  play'd  beside  his  chair ; 
Till  he  awaking,  to  his  books  applied. 
Or  heard  the  music  of  th*  obedient  bride : 
If  n)ild  the  evening,  in  the  fields  tliey  stray'd. 
And  their  o^vn  flock  with  partial  eye  survey'd, 
But  oil  the  hutibaud,  to  indulgence  prone, 
Resumed  his  book,  and  bade  them  walk  alone. 

**  Do,  my  kind  Edward !  I  mitet  take  mine  ease, 
Name  the  dear  girl  the  planets  and  the  trees; 
Tell  her  what  warblers  pour  their  evening  song. 
What  insects  flutter,  as  you  walk  along ; 
Teach  her  to  fix  the  roving  thoughts,  to  bind 
The  wandering  sense,  and  methodize  the  mind." 

This  was  obeyM ;  and  ofl  when  this  was  done, 
They  calmly  gazed  on  the  declining  sun ; 
In  silence  saw  the  glowing  landscape  fade. 
Or,  sitting,  sang  beneath  the  arbour's  shade: 
Till  rose  Uie  moon,  and  on  each  youtliful  face 
Shed  a  soil  beauty^  and  a  dangeious  grace. 

When  tlie  young  wife  beheld  in  long  debate 
The  friends,  all  careless  as  she  seeming  sate ; 
It  soon  appeared,  there  was  in  one  combined 
The  nobler  person  and  the  richer  mind : 
He  wore  no  wig,  no  grisly  beard  was  seen, 
And  none  beheld  him  careless  or  unclean ; 
Or  watch'd  him  sleeping : — ^we  indeed  have  beard 
Of  sleeping  beauty,  and  it  has  appeared  ; 
'T  is  seen  in  infants — there  indeed  we  find 
The  features  soflen'd  by  the  slumbering  mind ; 
But  other  beauties,  when  disposed  to  sleep. 
Should  from  the  eye  of  keen  inspector  keep : 
The  lovely  nymph  who  would  her  swain  surprise, 
May  close  her  mouth,  but  not  conceal  her  eyes ; 
Sleep  from  the  fairest  face  some  beauty  takes. 
And  all  the  homely  features  homelier  makes ; 
So  thought  our  wife,  beholding  with  a  sigh 
Her  sleeping  spouse,  and  Edward  smiling  by. 

A  sick  rehtion  for  the  husband  sent. 
Without  delay  the  friendly  sceptic  Went ; 
Nor  fear'd  the  youthful  pair,  for  he  had  seen 
The  wife  untroubled,  and  the  firiend  serene : 
No  selfish  purpose  in  his  roving  eyes. 
No  vile  deception  in  her  fond  replies  : 
So  judged  the  husband,  and  witli  judgment  true, 
For  neither  yet  the  guilt  or  danger  knew. 

What  now  remained 7  but  they  again  should  play 
Th*  accustom'd  game,  and  walk  th*  accustom'd 

way; 
With  careless  freedom  should  converse  or  read. 
And  the  friend's  absence  neither  fear  nor  heed  : 
But  rather  now  they  sccm'd  confused,  ponstraiii'd ; 
Within  their  room  still  restless  they  remain'd. 
And   {Gainfully  they  felt,  and  knew   each  other 

pein'd.— 
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Ah !  foolish  men  !  how  could  yc  thus  depend, 
One  on  himself,  the  other  on  his  friend  7 

The  youth  with  troubled  eye  the  lady  saw, 
Yet  felt  too  brave,  too  daring  to  withdraw  ; 
While  she,  with  tuneless  hand  the  jarring  keys 
Touching,  was  not  one  moment  at  her  ease : 
Now  would  she  walk,  and  call  her  friendly  guide. 
Now  speak  of  rain,  and  cast  her  cloak  aside ; 
Seize  on  a  book,  unconscious  what  she  read. 
And,  restless  still,  to  new  resources  fled ; 
Then  laughM  aloud,  then  tried  to  look  serene. 
And  ever  changed,  and  every  change  was  seen. 

Painful  it  is  to  dwell  on  deeds  of  shame— 
The  trying  day  was  past,  another  came ; 
The  third  was  all  remorfie,  confusion,  dread ; 
And  (all  too  late !)  the  &llen  hero  fled. 

Then  felt  the  youth,  in  that  seducing  time. 
How  feebly  honour  guards  the  heart  from  crime : 
Small  is  his  native  strength  ;  man  needs  the  stay. 
The  strength  imparted  in  the  trying  day ; 
For  all  that  honour  brings  against  uie  force 
Of  headlong  passion,  niSa  its  rapid  course ; 
Its  slight  resistance  but  provokes  the  fire. 
As  w^-work  stops  the  flame,  and  then  conveys  it 
higher.  '     . 

The  husband  came ;  a  wife  by  guilt  made  bold 
Had,  meeting,  soothed  him,  as  in  days  of  old ; 
But  soon  this  fiict  transpired ;  her  strong  distress. 
And  his  friend's  abtfehee,  left  him  nought  to  guess. 

Still  cool,  though  grieved,  thus  prudence  bade 
him  write — 
**  I  cannot  pardon,  and  I  will  not  fight ; 
Thou  art  too  poor  a  culprit  fi>t  the  laws. 
And  I  too  fai^ty  to  support  my  cause : 
All  must  be  punish'd ;  I  must  sigh  alone. 
At  home  thy  victim  for  her  guilt  atone ; 
And  thou,  unhappy !  virtuous  now  no  more. 
Must  loss  of  fkme,  peace,  purity  deplore ; 
Sinners  with  praise  will  pierce  thee  to  the  heart. 
And  saints  deriding,  tell  thee  what  tfaou  art** 

Such  was  his  fall;  and  Edward,  fix>m  that  time, 
Felt  in  fiill  force  the  censure  and  the  crime- 
Despised,  ashamed ;  his  noble  views  before. 
And  his  proud  thoughts,  degraded  him  the  more : 
Should  he  repent — ^would  that  conceal  his  shame  ? 
Could  peace  be  his  ?  It  perish*d  with  his  fame : 
Himself  he  scom'd,  nor  could  his  crime  forgive ; 
He  fear*d  to  die,  yet  felt  ashamed  to  live : 
Grieved,  but  not  contrite  was  his  heart ;  oppress'd. 
Not  brdien ;  not  converted,  but  distre8t*d ; 
He  wanted  will  to  bend  the  fltubbom  knee. 
He  wanted  light  the  cause  of  ill  to  see. 
To  learn  how  frail  is  man,  how  humble  then  should 

be; 
^or  fiiith  he  had  not,  or  a  &ith  too  weak 
To  gain  the  help  that  humbled  sinners  seek; 
'  Else  had  he  pray*d— to  an  offended  God 
His  tears  had  flown  a  penitential  flood ; 
Th»»ugh  fiir  astray,  he  would  have  heard  the  call 
Of  mercy — ^"Come !  return,  thou  prodigal  ;** 
Then,  though  confused,  distress'd,  ashamed,  afraid. 
Still  had  tlie  trembling  penitent  obey*d  ; 
Though  faith  had  fiiinted,  when  assaiPd  by  fear, 
Hope  to  the  soul  had  whisper'd,  **  Persevere  !'* 


Till  in  his  Father's  house  an  humbled  finest. 
He  would  have  found  forgiveness,  comfort,  rest. 

But  all  this  joy  was  to  our  youth  denied 
By  his  fierce  passions  and  his  daring  pride ; 
And  shame  and  doubt  impell'd  him  in  a  course, 
Onee  so  abhorr'd,  vrith  unresisted  force. 
Proud  minds  and  guilty,  whom  their  crimes  oppress. 
Fly  to  new  crimes  for  comfort  and  redress ; 
So  found  our  fallen  youth  a  short  relief 
In  wine,  the  opiate  guilt  applies  to  grief, — 
From  fleeting  mirth  that  o'er  the  bottle  lives. 
From  the  false  joy  its  inspiration  gives ; 
And  from  associates  pleased  to  find  a  friend. 
With  powers  to  lead  them,  gladden,  and  defend. 
In  all  those  scenes  where  transient  ease  is  found. 
For  minds  whom  sins  oppress,  and  sorrows  womuL 

Wine  is  like  anger ;  for  it  makes  us  strong, 
Blind  and  impatient,  and  it  leads  us  wrong ; 
The  strength  is  quickly  lost,  we  feel  the  error  loo^ : 
Thus  led,  thus  strengthen'd  in  an  evil  cause. 
For  folly  pleading,  sought  the  youth  applause ; 
Sad  for  a  time,  then  eloquently  vtrUd, 
He  gaily  spoke  as  his  companions  smiled ; 
Lightly  he  rose,  and  with  his  former  grace 
Proposed  some  doubt,  and  argued  on  the  case ; 
Fate  and  fore-knowledge  werenis  favourite  themes-* 
How  vain  man's  purpose,  how  absurd  hb  schemes: 
**  Whatever  is,  was  ere  our  birth  decreed ; 
We  think  our  actions  fh>m  ourselves  proceed. 
And  idly  we  lament  th'  ina^itable  dfied ; 
It  seems  our  own,  but  there  *8  a  power  above 
Directs  the  motion,  nay,  that  makes  us  move , 
Nor  good  nor  evil  can  vou  beins^  name. 
Who  are  but  rooks  and  castles  m  the  game ; 
Superior  natures  with  their  puppets  play. 
Till,  bagg'd  or  buried,  all  are  sw^pt  away." 

Such  were  the  notions  of  a  mind  to  ill 
Now  prone,  but  ardent,  and  determined  still : 
Of  joy  now  eager,  as  before  of  feme. 
And  screen'd  by  folly  when  assail'd  by  shame. 
Deeply  he  sank ;  obey'd  each  passion's  call. 
And  used  his  reason  to  defend  them  alL 

Shall  I  proceed,  and  step  by  step  relate 
The  odious  progress  of  a  sinner's  fete  ? 
No— let  me  rather  hasten  to  the  time 
(Sure  to  arrive^  when  misery  waits  on  crime. 

With  virtue,  prudence  fled ;  what  Shore  possess'd 
Was  sold,  was  spent,  and  be  was  now  distress'd : 
And  Want,  unwelcome  stranger,  pale  and  wan. 
Met  with  her  haggard  looks  3ie  hurried  man ; 
His  pride  felt  keenly  what  be  must  expect 
From  useless  pity  and  from  cold  neglect 

Struck  by  new  terrors,  fh>m  his  friends  be  fled. 
And  wept  his  woes  upon  a  resUesB  bed ; 
Retiring  kte,  at  early  hour  to  rise. 
With  shrunken  features,  and  with  bloodshot  eyes . 
If  sleep  one  moment  closed  the  dismal  view. 
Fancy  her  terrors  built  upon  the  true; 
And  night  and  day  had  their  alternate  woes, 
That  bafiled  pleasure,  and  that  mock'd  repose ; 
Till  to  despair  and  anguish  was  consign'd 
The  wreck  and  ruin  of  a  noble  mind. 

Now  seized  for  debt,  and  lodged  within  a  jail. 
He  tried  his  friendships,  and  he  found  them  fiul ; 
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Then  faird  his  spiriU,  and  (tis  tliougrhtH  were  all 

HxM  on  his  sins,  li\n  suSerin^rs,  and  his  lull: 

His  ruffled  mind  was  pictured  in  his  fucc, 

Once  the  fair  seat  of  dignity  and  ^ace : 

Great  wus  the  danger  of  a  man  so  prone 

To  think  of  madness,,  and  to  think  uionc ; 

Yet  pride  still  lived,  and  struggled  to  sustain 

The  drooping  spirit  and  the  roving  bruin; 

Bat  this  too  fail'd  :  a  friend  his  freedom  gave, 

And  sent  him  help  the  threat*ning  world  to  hrave ; 

Gave  solid  cuunsci  what  to  seek  or  flee, 

But  still  would  stranger  to  his  person  be : 

In  vain  !  the  truth  determined  to  explore, 

He  traced  the  friend  whom  he  had  wrong'd  before. 

7*hi8  was  too  much ;  both  aided  and  odvised 
By  one  who  shunned  him,  pitied,  and  despised : 
He  bore  it  not :  *t  was  a  deciding  stroke, 
And  on  his  reason  like  a  torrent  broke  : 
In  dreadful  stillness  he  appeared  awhile, 
With  vacant  horror  and  a  ghastly  smile ; 
Then  rose  at  once  into  the  frantic  rage. 
That  force  controlled  not,  nor  could  love  assuage. 

Friends  now  appeared,  but  in  the  man  was  seen 
The  angry  maniac,  with  vindictive  mien  ; 
Too  late  their  pity  gave  to  care  and  skill 
The  hurried  mind  and  ever-wandering  will ; 
Unnoticed  passM  all  time,  and  not  a  ray 
Of  reason  broke  on  his  benighted  way ; 
But  now  he  spurnM  the  straw  in  pure  disdain, 
And  now  laughM  loudly  at  the  clinking  chain. 

Then  as  its  wrath  subsided,  by  degrees 
The  mind  sank  slowly  to  infiintine  ease ; 
To  playful  folly,  and  to  causeless  joy, 
Speech  without  aim,  and  without  end,  employ ; 
He  drew  fantastic  figures  on  the  wajl. 
And  gave  some  wild  relation  of  them  all ; 
With  brutal  shape  he  joined  tbe  human  face, 
And  idiot  smiles  approved  the  motley  race. 

Harmleit  at  lensrth  th*  unhappy  roan  was  found, 
The  spirit  settled,  out  the  reason  drown'd ; 
And  all  the  dreadful  tempest  died  away, 
To  the  dull  stilness  ef  the  misty  day. 

And  now  his  freedom  he  attain'd — if  free, 
Tbe  lost  to  reason,  truth,  and  hope,  can  be; 
His  friends,  or  wearied  with  tbe  charge,  or  sura 
Tbe  harmless  wretch  was  now  beyond  a  cure. 
Gave  him  to  wander  where  he  pleased,  and  find 
His  own  resources  fi>r  the  ea^er  mind ; 
Tbe  playful  children  of  the  place  be  meets, 
Playful  with  them  he  rambles  through  tbe  streets ; 
In  all  they  need,  his  stronger  arm  be  lends. 
And  his  lost  mind  to  these  approving  friends. 

That  gentle  maid,  whom  once  the  youth  had 
lov^. 
Is  now  with  mild  religious  pity  moved ; 
Kindly  she  chides  his  boyish  flights,  while  he 
Will  tor  a  moment  fixM  and  pensive  be ; 
And  as  she  trembling  speaks,  his  lively  eyes 
Explore  her  looks,  he  listens  to  her  sighs ; 
Charra'd  by  her  Toice,  th*  harmonious  sounds  invade 
His  clouded  mind,  and  for  a  time  persuade : 
Like  a  pleaded  infknt,  who  has  newly  caught 
From  the  maternal  ghmce  a  gleam  of  thought ; 


He  stands  enrapt,  the  half^known  voice  to  hear. 
And  starts,  half^conscious,  at  the  falling  tear. 

Rarely  from  town,  nor  then  unwatchM,  he  goes, 
In  darker  mood,  as  if  to  hide  his  woes ; 
Returning  soon,  he  with  impatience  seeks 
His  youtliful  friends,  and  ihouts,  and  sings,  and 

speaks ; 
Speaks  a  wild  speech  with  action  all  as  wild — 
The  children's  leader,  and  bimoclf  a  child ; 
He  spins  tjieir  top,  or  at  their  bidding,  bends  * 
His  back,  while  o'er  it  leap  his  laughing  friends; 
Simple  and  weak,  he  acts  the  boy  once  more, 
And  heedless  children  call  him  Silly  Shore. 
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'SQUIRE  THOMAS ;  OR,  THE  PRECIPITATB 
CHOICE. 

Such  tiniliaff  rogUM  ai  thsM, 
Like  r^t*.  oft  bite  the  boljr  cordi  in  twain, 

Tuo  intriogtcate  I'  uokxiee 

Lemr,  act  i,  loeos  S. 

Mr  other  wlf,  mj  coutieers  coDMtoi7t 

Wjr  oracle,  mj  prophet, 

I  ai  a  child  will  go  by  thr  direction. 

RicUrd  in,  sot  U.  ecens  «. 

in  do  not  have  pitr  upon  her,  I  *ni  a  villaja  t  if  I  do  not  k>«t 
her,  1  'm  a  Jew. 

Mudk  Ado  about  J^otkinM,  act  ii.  weDe  3. 

Women  are  loft,  mild,  pitiable,  flexible : 
ButthoQ  art  obdurate,  flinty,  roofh.  remerpelew. 

Uenrg  FI,  part  3^  act  ii,  eceot  4. 

He  most  be  tokl  of  it.  and  be  aball :  tbe  office 
Bi-comee  a  woomio  beat ;  I  '11  take  it  upon  me ; 
If  I  prbve  booej-moath'd.  let  my  tongue  blister. 

WinUr't  7^.  act  ii,  aceas  8. 


Diaguiee    I  aee  thou  art  a  wickedneas. 
Twelfth  Jfigkt,  act  ii,  i 


'Squiri  Thomas  flatter'd  long  a  wealthy  aunt, 
Who  led  him  all  that  she  could  give  or  grant : 
Ten  years  he  tried,  with  all  his  craft  and  skill. 
To  fix  the  sovereign  lady's  varying  will ; 
Ten  years  enduring  at  her  board  to  sit. 
He  meekly  listenM  to  her  tales  and  wit ; 
He  took  the  meanest  office  man  can  take, 
And  his  aunt's  vices  for  her  money's  sake : 
By  many  a  threat'ning  bint  she  waked  his  fear, 
And  he  was  pain'd  to  see  a  rival  near; 
Yet  all  the  tatmts  of  her  contemptuous  pride 
He  bore,  nor  (bund  his  grov'ling  spirit  tried : 
Nay,  when  she  wish'd  nis  parents  to  traduce, 
Fawning  be  smiled,  and  justice  call'd  th'  abuse ; 
**  They  taught  you  nothing :  are  you  not,  at  best,** 
Said  the  proud  dame,  **  a  trifler,  and  a  jest  ? 
Confess  you  are  a  fixd !" — he  bow'd,  and  he  oqii« 
fess'd. 

This  vex'd  him  much,  but  could  not  always  laat 
Tbe  dame  is  buried,  and  the  trial  past 

There  was  a  female,  who  had  courted  long 
Her  cousin's  gifts,  and  deeply  felt  the  wroc^ « 
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By  a  vain  boy  forbidden  to  attend 

The  private  councils  of  her  wealthy  friend, 

She  vow'd  revenge,  nor  should  that  cralty  boy 

In  triumph  undisturbM  his  spoils  enjoy; 

He  lio;ird,  lie  stwikd,  and,  when  the  will  was  read, 

Ivindly  dismissed  the  kindred  of  the  dead; 

**T.io  dear  dixvaaed,"  hecallM  her,  and  the  crowd 

Moved  off  with  curses  deep  and  threat'nlngs  loud. 

The  youth  retired,  and,  with  a  mind  at  ease, 
F(>u«d  he  was  rich,  and  fancied  he  roust  please : 
He  might  have  pleased,  and  to  his  comfort  found 
'I'hc  wife  he  wi>jh'd,  if  he  had  soqght' around ; 
For  there  were  lasses  of  his  own  degree. 
With  no  more  hatred  to  the  state  than  he : 
But  he  had  courted  spleen  and  ag^  so  long. 
His  heart  refused  to  woo  the  fair  and  young ; 
So  long  attended  on  caprice  and  whim. 
He  tiiought  attention  now  was  due  to  him  ; 
And  as  his  flattery  pleased  the  wealthy  dame. 
Heir  to  the  wealth  he  might  the  flattery  claim ; 
But  this  the  fair,  with  one  accord,  denied. 
Nor  waived  for  man's  caprice  the  sex's  pride : 
There  is  a  season  when  to  them  is  due 
Worsliip  and  awe,  and  they  will  claim  it  too : 
**  Fathers,"  they  cry,  •* long  hold  us  in  their  chain; 
Nay,  tyrant  brothers  claim  a  right  to  reign ; 
Uncles  and  guardians  we  in  turn  obey, 
And  husbands  rule  with  ever>during  sway ; 
Short  is  the  time  when  lovers  at  the  feet 
or  beauty  kneel,  and  own  the  slavery  sweet ; 
And  shall  we  this  our  triumph,  this  the  aim 
And  boast  of  female  power^  forbear  to  claim  ? 
No !  we  demand  that  homage,  that  respect, 
Of  the  proud  rebel  punish  and  reject" 

Our  hero,  still  too  indolent,  too  nice 
To  pay  for  beauty  the  accustomed  price, 
No  less  forbore  t'  address  the  humbler  maid. 
Who  mi?ht  have  yielded  with  the  price  unpaid ; 
But  lived,  himself  to  humour  and  to  please, 
To  count  hid  money,  and  enjoy  his  ease. 

^         It  pleased  a  neighbouring  'squire  to  recommend 
A  faithful  youth,  as  servant  to  his  friend  ; 
Nay,  more  than  servant,  whom  he  praised  for  parts 
Ductile  yet  strong,  and  for  the  best  of  hearts ; 
One  who  might  ease  him  in  his  small  aflUirs, 
With  tenants,  tradesmen,  taxes,  and  repairs ; 
Answer  his  letters,  look  to  all  huf  dues. 
And  entertain  him  with  discourse  and  news. 

The  *squire  believed,  and  found  the  trusted  youth 
A  very  pattern  for  his  care  and  truth ; 
Not  for  his  virtues  to  be  praised  alone, 
But  for  a  modest  mien  and  humble  tone ; 
Assenting  always,  but  as  if  he  meant 
Only  to  strengtli  of  reasons  to  assent : 
Fur  was  he  stubborn,  and  retain'd  his  doubt, 
1*ill  the  more  subtle  'squire  had  forced  it  out; 
•*  Nay,  still  was  right,  but  he  perceived  that  strong 
And  powerful  minds  could  make  the  right  the 
wrong." 

When,  the  'squire's  thoughts  on  some  fair  damsel 
dwelt, 
The  faithful  friend  his  appcehensions  felt ; 
It  would  rejoice  his  faithful  heart  to  find 
A  lady  suited  to  his  master's  mind ; 


But  who  deserved  that  master  ?  who  would  prove 
That  hers  was  pure,  uninterested  love  7 
Although  a  servant,  he  would  scorn  to  take 
A  countess,  till  she  suflTer'd  for  his  sake ; 
Some  tender  spirit,  humble,  faithful,  true. 
Such,  my  dear  master !  must  be  sought  for  yoo. 

Six  months  had  pass'd,  and  not  a  lady  seen. 
With  just  this  love,  'twixt  fiJly  and  fiflccn ; 
All  seem'd  his  doctrine  or  his  pride  to  shun. 
All  would  be  woo'd,  before  they  would  be  won ; 
When  the  chance  naming  of  a  race  and  fair, 
Our  'squire  disposed  to  take  his  pleasure  there : 
The  friend  profess'd,  **  although  he  first  began 
To  hint  the  thing,  it  seem'd  a  thoughtless  plan  : 
The  roads,  he  fcar'd,  were  foul,  the  days  were  short, 
The  village  far,  and  yet  there  might  be  sport" 

**  What  I  you  of  roads  and  starless  nights  afraid  7 
You  think  to  goverij !  vou  to  be  obey'd !" 
Smiling  he  spoke,  the  humble  friend  declared 
His  soul's  obedience,  and  to  go  prepared. 

The  place  was  distant,  but  with  great  delight 
They  saw  a  race,  and  hail'd  the  glorious  sight : 
The  'squire  exulted,  and  declared  the  ride 
Had  amply  paid,  and  he  was  satisfied. 
They  gazed,  they  feasted,  and,  in  happy  mood. 
Homeward  return'd,  and  hastening  as  they  rode ; 
For  short  the  day,  and  sudden  was  the  change 
From  light  to  darkness,  and  the  wa^  was  strange; 
Our  hero  soon  grew  ppevish,  then  distress'd; 
He  dreaded  darkness,  and  hf  sigh'd  for  rest : 
Going,  they  pass'd  a  village ;  but,  alas ! 
Returning  saw  no  village  to  repass ; 
The  'sqmre  remcinber'd  too  a  rtoble  hall. 
Large  as  a  church,  and  whiter  than  its  wail : 
This  he  had  noticed  as  they  rode  along, 
And  justly  reason'd  that  their  road  was  wrong. 
George,  full  of^awe,  was  modest  in  reply — 
*•  The  fault  was  his,  't  was  folly  to  deny ; 
And  of  his  master's  safety  were  he  sure. 
There  was  no  grievance  he  would  not  endure." 
This  made  his  peace  w^ith  the  relenting  'squire. 
Whose  thoughts  yet  dwelt  on  supper  and  a  fire ; 
When,  as  tliey  a  reach'd  a  long  and  pleasant  green. 
Dwellings  of  men,  and  next  a  man,  were  seen. 

**  My  friend,"  said  George,  "  to  travellers  astraj 
Point  out  an  inn,  and  guide  us  on  the  way." 

The  man  look'd  up ;  **  Surprising !  can  it  be 
My  master's  son  ?  as  I  'm  alive,  't  is  he." 

•*  How !  Robin,"  George  replied,  •*  and  are  wo 
near 
My  fatlier's  house  7  how  strangely  things  appear ! — 
Dear  sir,  though  wanderers,  we  at  last  are  right : 
Let  us  proceed,  and  glad  my  father's  sight ; 
We  shall  at  least  be  fairly  lodged  and  fed, 
I  can  ensure  a  supper  and  a  fa^ ;  , 
Let  us  this  night,  as  one  of  pleasure  date, 
And  of  surprise :  it  is  an  act  of  fate." 
**  Go  on,"  the  'squire  in  happy  temper  cried ; 
**  I  like  such  blunder  I  I  approve  such  guide." 

They  ride,  they  halt,  the  farmer  comes  in  haste. 
Then  tells  his  wife  how  much  their  house  is  graced 
They  bless  the  chance,  they  praise  the  lucky  eon. 
That  caused  tlie  error — Nay !  it  was  not  one 
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But  their  ^ood  fortune — Cheerful  grew  the  'squire. 
Who  found  dependants,  flattery,  wine,  and  fire ; 
He  heard  the  jack  turn  round ;  the  busy  dame 
Produced  her  damask  ;  and  with  supper  camo 
The  daughter,  dressM   with   care,   and    full    of 
maidcn-shanie. 

Surprised,  our  hero  saw  the  air  and  dress. 
And  strove  his  admiration  to  express ; 
Nay !  felt  it  too — for  Harriet  was,  in  truth, 
A  tall  fair  beauty  in  the  bloom  of  youth  ; 
And  from  the  pleasure  and  surprise,  a  grace 
AdomM  the  blooming  damscrs  form  and  face ; 
Then  too,  such  high  respect  and  duty  paid 
By  all — such  silent  reverence  in  the  maid ; 
Vent'ring  with  caution,  yet  with  haste,  a  glance  ; 
Loth  to  retire,  yet  trembling  to  advance. 
Appeared  the  nymph,  and  in  her  gentle  guest 
Slirr'd  soft  emotions  till  the  hour  of  rest : 
Sweet  was  his  sleep,  and  in  the  morn  again 
He  felt  a  mixture  of  delight  and  pain  : 
"How  fair,  how  gentle,"  said  the  'squire,  "how 

meek. 
And  yet  how  sprightly,  when  disposed  to  speak ! 
Nature  has  blcssM  her  form,  and  Heaven  her  mind. 
But  in  her  favours  Fortune  is  unkind : 
Poor  is  the  maid — nay,  poor  she  cannot  prove 
Who  is  enrich'd  with  beauty,  worth,  and  love*" 

The  'squire  arose,  with  no  precise  intent 
To  go  or  stay — uncertain  what  he  meant : 
He  moved  to  part — they  begg'd  him  first  to  dine ; 
And  who  oould  then  escape  &om  love  and  wine  7 
As  came  the  night,  more  charming  grew  the  fair, 
And  seem'd  to  watch  him  with  a  two-fold  care : 
On  the  third  morn,  resolving  not  to  stay 
Though  urged  by  love,  he  b^vely  rode  away. 

Arrived  at  home,  three  pensive  days  he  gave 
To  feelings  fond  and  meditations  grave  ; 
Lovely  she  was,  and,  if  he  did  not  err. 
As  fond  of  him  as  his  fond  heart  of  her ; 
Still  be  delay'd,  unable  to  decide 
Which  was  the  master-passion,  love  or  pride : 
He  sometimes  wonderM  how  his  friend  could  make, 
And  then  exulted  in,  the  night's  mistake ; 
Had  she  but  fortune,  **  doubtless  then,"  he  cried, 
**Some  happier  man  had  won  the  wealth/  bride." 

While  that  be  hong  in  balance,  now  inclined 
To  change  his  state,  and  then  to  change  his  mind — 
That  careless  George  dropp'd  idly  on  the  ground 
A  letter,  which  his  crafly  master  found ; 
The  stupid  youth  confess'd  his  fault,  and  pray'd 
The  generous  '0quire  to  spare  a  gentle  maid ;, 
Of  whom  her  tender  mother,  full  of  fears. 
Had  written  much — *»  She  caught  her  ofl  in  tears, 
For  ever  thinking  on  a  youth  above 
Her  humble  fortune — still  she  own'd  not  love ; 
Nor  can  define,  dear  girl !  the  cherish'd  pain, 
Bat  would  rejoice  to  see  the  cause  again : 
That  neighbouring  youth,  whom  she  endured  before, 
She  now  rejects,  and  will  behold  no  more : 
fttised  by  her  passion,  she  no  longer  stoops 
To  her  own  equals,  but  she  pines  and  droops, 
Like  to  a  lily,  on  whose  sweets  the  sun 
Has  withering  gazed — she  saw  and  was  undone : 
16»  Y 


His  wealth  allured  her  not — nor  was  she  moved 
By  his  superior  state,  himself  she  loved ; 
So  rojld,  so  good,  so  gracious,  so  genteel — 
But  spare  vour  sister,  and  her  love  conceal ; 
We  must  the  fault  forgive,  since'she  the  pain  must 

feel." 
**  Fault  I"  said  the  'squire,  **  there 's  coarseness  in 

the  mind 
Tliat  til  us  conceives  of  feelings  so  refined  ; 
Here  end  my  doubts,  nor  blame  yourself,  my  friend. 
Fate  made  you  careless — here  my  doubts  have  end." 

The  way  is  plain  before  us — there  is  now 
The  lover's  visit  first,  and  then  the  vow 
Mutual  and  fond,  the  marriage-rite,  the  bride 
Brought  to  her  home  with  all  a  husband's  pride ; 
The  'squire  receives  the  prize  his  merits  won, 
Au4  the  glad  parents  leave  the  patron-son. 

But  in  short  time  he  saw  with  much  surprise. 
First  gloom,  then  grief,  and  then  resentment  rise. 
From  proud,  commanding  frowns,  and  anger-dart- 
ing eyes : 
"  Is  there  in  Harriet's  humble  mind  this  fire, 
This  fierce  impatience  7"  ask'd  the  puzzled  'squire : 
"  Has  marriage  changed  her  7  or  the  mask  she  wore 
Has  she  thrown  by,  and  is  herself  once  more  7" 

Hour  after  hour,  when  clouds  on  clouds  appear. 
Dark  and  more  dark,  we  know  the  tempest  near ; 
And  thus  the  frowning  brow,  the  restless  form, 
Aqd  threat'ning  glance,  forerun  domestic  storm : 
So  read  the  husband,  and,  with  troubled  mind, 
Reveal'd  his  fears — *♦  My  love,  I  hope  you  find 
All  here  is  pleasant — but  I  must  confess 
You  seem  offended,  or  in  some  distress ; 
Elzplain  the  grief  you  feel,  and  leave  me  to  redress." 

**  Leave  it  to  you  7"  replied  the  njrmph — **  indeed ! 
What — to  the  cause  from  whence  the  ills  proceed  7 
Good  Heaven !  to  take  me  from  a  place,  where  I 
Had  every  comfort  underneath  the  sky ; 
And  the^  immure  me  in  a  gloomy  place. 
With  the  grim  monsters  of  your  ugly  race. 
That  from  their  canvas  starmg,  make  me  dread 
Through  the  dark  chambers  where  they  hang  to 

tread! 
No  friend  nor  neighbour  comes  to  give  that  joy. 
Which  all  things  here  must  banish  or  destroy: 
Where  is  the* promised  coach  7  the  pleasant  ride  ? 
Oh !  what  a  fortune  has  a  farmer^s  bride ! 
Your  sordid  pride  has  placed  me  just  above 
Your  hired  domestics — and  what  pays  me  ?  love ! 
A  selfish  fondness  I  endure  each  hour. 
And  share  onwitness'd  pomp,  unenvied  power ; 
I  hear  your  folly,  smile  at  your  parade. 
And  see  your  favourite  dishes  duly  made  ; 
Then  am  I  richly  dress'd  for  you  t'  admire. 
Such  is  my  duty  and  my  lord's  desire ; 
Is  this  a  life  for  youth,  for  health,  for  joy  7 
Are  these  my  duties — this  my  base  employ  7 
No !  to  my  father's  house  will  I  repair. 
And  make  your  idle  wealth  support  me  there ; 
Was  it  your  wish  to  have  an  humble  bride 
For  bondage  thankful  7  Curse  upon  your  pride  . 
Was  it  a  slave  you  wanted  7    You  shall  sec, 
That  if  not  happy,  I  at  least  am  free  * 
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Well,  Bir,  your  answer :" — Silent  stood  the  'squire, 

As  kioks  a  miser  at  his  house  on  fire ; 

Where  all  he  deems  is  vanishM  in  that  flame, 

Swept  from  the  earth  his  substance  and  bis  name ; 

So,  lost  to  every  promised  joy  of  life. 

Our  *squire  stood  gaping  at  his  angry  wife ; — 

His  fate,  liis  ruin,  where  ho  saw  it  vain 

To  hope  for  peace,  pray,  threaten,  or  complain ; 

And  thus,  betwixt  his  wonder  at  the  ill 

And  his  despair — there  stood  he  gaping  still 

"  Your  answer,  sir — shall  I  depart  a  spot 
I  thus  detest  ?"— •*  Oh,  miserable  lot !" 
ExclaimM  the  man.    **  Go,  serpent !  nor  remain 
To  sharpen  wo  by  insult  and  disdain : 
A  nest  of  harpies  was  I  doom'd  to  meet ; 
What  plots,  what  combinations  of  deceit  I 
I  see  it  now— all  plann'd,  design'd,  contrived ; 
Served  by  that  villain — by  this  fury  wived — 
What  fate  is  mine !  What  wisdom,  virtue,  truth 
Can  stand,  if  demons  set  their  traps  for  youth  ? 
He  lose  his  way !  vUe  dost !  he  cannot  lose 
The  way  a  villain  through  his  life  pursues ; 
And  thou,  deceiver !  thou  afraid  to  move, 
And  hiding  close  the  serpent  in  the  dove ! 
I  saw — but,  fated  to  endure  disgrao 


Hence  was  my  brother  servant  to  your  pride, 
Vengeaiy^  made  him  your  slave — and  me  yoor 

bride : 
Now  all  is  known — a  dreadful  price  I  pay 
For  our  revenge — but  still  we  have  our  day ; 
All  that  you  love  you  must  with  others  share, 
Or  all  you  dread  from  their  resentment  dare ! 
Yet  terms  I  offer — let  contention  cease : 
Divide  the  spoil,  and  let  us  part  in  peace.** 


Unheeding  saw,  the  fury  in  th^  fiice ; 
And  caird  it  spirit — Oh !  I  might  hare  found 
Fraud  and  imposture — all  the  kindred  round ! 
A  nest  of  vipers*' — 

— "  Sir,  I  '11  not  admit 
These  wild  effusions  of  your  angry  wit : 
Have  you  that  value,  that  we  all  should  use 
Such  mighty  arts  for  such  important  views? 
Are  you  such  prize — and  is  my  state  so  fair 
That  they  should  sell  their  souls  to  get  me  there ! 
Think  you  that  we  alone  our  thoughts  disguise  7 
When  in  pursuit  of  some  contended  prize. 
Mask  we  alone  the  heart,  and  soothe  whom  we 

despise ! 
Speak  Tou  of  crafl  and  subtle-  schemes,  who  know 
That  all  your  wealth  you  to  deception  owe ; 
Who  play'd  for  ten  dull  years  a  scoundreUpart, 
To  worm  yourself  into  a  widow*s  heart  7 
Now,  when  you  guarded,  with  snperior  skill, 
That  lady's  closet,  and  preserved  her  will. 
Blind  in  your  craf^  you  saw  not  one  of  those 
Opposed  by  you  mi^rht  you  in  turn  oppose ; 
Or  watch  your  motions,  and  by  art  obtain 
Share  of  that  wealth  you  gave  your  peace  to  gain  ? 
Did  conscience  never'* — 


— **  Cease,  Tormentor, 
Or  reach  me  poison ^let  me  rest  in  peace  !** 

♦•  Agreed — but  hear  me — let  the  truth  appear ;" 
••  Then  state  your  purpose — I  *11  be  calm  and  hear.* 
"  Know  then,  tliis  wealth,  sole  object  of  your  care, 
I  had  some  right,  without  your  hand,  to  share ; 
My  mother^s  claim  was  iust — but  soon  she  saw 
Your  power,  compeU'd,  insulted,  to  withdraw : 
'T  was  then  my  father.  In  his  anger,  swore 
You  should  divide  the  fortune,  or  restore ; 
Long  we  debated — and  you  find  me  now 
Heroic  victim  to  a  father's  vow ; 
Like  Jephtha's  dang^iter,  but  in  different  state. 
And  both  decreed  to  mourn  our  early  fate ; 


Our  hero  trembling  heard — ^he  sat — he  ro 
Nor  could  his  motions  nor  his  mind  compose ; 
He  paced  the  room^-and,  stalking  to  her  side, 
Gazed  on  the  face  of  his  undaunted  bride ; 
And  nothing  there  but  scorn  and  calm  aversion  spied. 
He  would  have  vengeance,  yet  he  fear'd  the  Uw : 
Her  friends  would  threaten,  and  their  power  he  saw; 
**  Then  let  her  go :" — but  oh  !  a  mighty  aura 
Would  that  demand,  since  he  had  kt  her  come ; 
Nor  from  his  sorrows  could  he  find  redress, 
Save  that  which  led  him  to  a  like  distress^ 
And  all  his  ease  was  in  his  wife  to  see 
A  wretch  as  anxious  and  distrcss'd  as  he : 
Her  strongest  wish,  the  fortune  to  divide 
And  part  in  peace,  his  avarice  denied ; 
And  thus  it  happen'd,  as  in  all  deceit. 
The  cheater  found  the  evil  of  the  cheat ; 
The  husband  grieved — ^nor  was  the  wife  at  rest ; 
Him  she  could  vex,  and  he  could  her  molest ; 
She  could  bis  passions  into  frenzy  raise. 
But  when  the  fire  was  kindled,  fear'd  the  blaze : 
As  much  they  studied,  so  in  time  they  found 
The  easiest  way  to  give  the  deepest  wound ; 
But  then,  like  fencers,  they  were  equal  still. 
Both  lost  in  danger  what  they  gained  in  skill , 
Each  heart  a  keener  kind  of  rancour  gain'd. 
And  paining  more,  was  more  severely  pain'd ; 
And  thus  by  both  were  equal  vengeance  dealt. 
And  both  the  anguish  they  inflicted  felt 
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JESSE  AND  COUN. 

TImq  the  plota.  Ihsn  wke  raminatM,  then  tbe  derian ;  tad 
what  tk«r  thhiii  id  thsir  beartt  tbef  m«7  sffvet,  ttef  will  krmk 
their  heart*  but  they  will  effect. 

Merrjf  Wit—  rf  Win4»9r,  set  ii.  eeoMa. 

She  hath  ipoken  that  the  ihould  not,  I  am  rare  of  thai ; 
HaaTeo  know*  what  the  hath  known. 

Mtikttk,  act  V,  aesM  L 

Oar  hooM  is  hell,  and  thoo  a  memr  deviL 

Mertkamt  tS  f^enictt  act  ii,  aeena  X 

And  ret,  for  aught  I  Me,  thej  are  ai  eick  that  mnfeh  of  lee 
much,  ae  thef  thei  eiarvewith  nuthing;  Uia  do  uMan  hapf»- 
neae,  therefore,  to  br  eoalcd  io  the  mean. 

JHerekant  <tf  Fenice^  acti,  aeeoe  S. 


A  viCAK  died,  and  lefl  his  daughter  poor — 

It  hurt  her  not,  she  was  not  rich  before : 

Her  humble  share  of  worldly  goods  she  sold. 

Paid  every  debt,  and  then  her  fortune  told ; 

And  found,  with  youth  and  beauty,  hope  and  heakh, 

Two  himdred  gtiineas  was  her  worldly  wealth ; 
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It  then  remamM  to  chooee  her  path  in  life, 
And  first,  said  Jesse,  »*  Sbnil  I  be  a  wi^? — 
Colin  is  mild  and  civil,  kind  and  just, 
I  know  his  love,  his  temper  I  can  trust ; 
But  small  his  farm,  it  asks  perpetual  care, 
And  we  must  toil  as  well  as  trouble  share  : 
True,  he  was  taug^ht  in  all  the  gcni\e  arts 
That  raise  the  soul,  and  soften  human  hearts ; 
And  boasts  a  parent,  who  deserves  to  shine 
In  higher  class,  and  I  could  wish  her  mine ; 
Nor  wants  he  will  his  station  to  improve, 
A  iust  ambition  waked  by  faithful  love  'r— 
Still  is  he  poor — and  herd  mv  father's  friend 
Deigns  for  his  daughter,  as  her  own,  to  send ; 
A  worthy  lady,  who  it  seems  has  known 
A  world  of  erieft  and  troubles  of  her  own : 
I  was  an  in&nt,  when  she  came,  a  guest 
Beneath  my  father*s  humble  roof  to  rest ; 
Her  kindr«i  all  unfeeling,  vast  her  woes. 
Such  her  complaint,  and  there  she  found  repose ; 
Enrich'd  by  fortune,  now  she  nobly  lives. 
And  nobly,  from  the  blest  abundance,  gives ; 
The  grie^  the  want  of  human  life,  she  knows, 
And  comfort  there  i|nd  here  relief^  bestows ; 
Bat  are  they  not  dependants  7 — Foolish  pride ! 
Am  I  not  bonourM  by  such  friend  and  guide  ? 
Have  I  a  home,"  (here  Jesse  droppM  a  tear), 
**0r  fnend  beside  ?"— A  faithful  friend  was  near. 

Now  Colin  came,  at  length  resolved  to  lay 
His  heart  before  her  and  to  urge  her  stay ; 
True,  his  own  plough  the  gentle  Colin  drove, 
An  humble  ftrmer  with  aspiring  love ; 
Who,  urged  by  passion,  never  dared  till  now, 
Thus  urged  by  fears,  bis  trembling  hopes  avow : 
Her  father's  glebe  he  managed ;  every  year 
The  grateful  vicar  held  the  youth  more  dear ; 
He  saw  indeed  the  prize  in  Colin's  view. 
And  wished  his  Jesse  with  a  man  so  true ; 
Timid  as  true,  be  urged  with  anxious  air 
His  tender  hope,  and  made  the  trembling  prayer ; 
When  Jesse  saw,  nor  could  with  coldness  see, 
Such  fond  respe^  such  tried  sincerity : 
Grateful  for  favours  to  her  father  dealt. 
She  more  than  grateful  fer  his  passion  felt ; 
Nor  Could  she  frown  on  one  so  good  and  kind. 
Yet  fearM  to  smile,  and  Was  unfixM  in  mind  ; 
But  prudence  placed  the  female  friend  in  view— 
What  might  not  one  so  rich  and  grateful  do  ? 
So  lately,  too,  tho  good  old  vicar  died. 
His  faiUiful  dauglrter  must  not  cast  aside 
The  siffns  of  filial  grief,  and  be  a  ready  bride : 
Thus,  led  by  prudence,  to  the  lady's  seat 
The  village-beauty  purposed  to  retreat ; 
But,  as  in  hard.fbught  fields  the  victor  knows 
What  to  the  vanquish'd  he  in  honour  owes,      ^ 
So  in  this  conquest  over  powerfbl  love. 
Prudence  resohred  a  generous  foe  to  prove ; 
And  Jesse  felt  a  mingled  fear  and  pain 
In  her  dismission  of  a  feithfbl  swain, 
Gave  her  kind  thanks,  and  when  she  saw  his  wo^ 
Kindly  betray*d  that  she  was  loth  to  go ; 
**  But  would  she  promise,  if  abroad  she  met 
A  fi^wning  world,  she  would  remember  yet 
Where  dwelt  a  firiendr*— *«Tbat  could  she  not 

forget** 
And  thus  they  parted ;  but  each  faithful  heart 
Felt  the  compulsion  and  refused  to  part 


Now  by  the  morning  mail  the  timid  maid 
Was  to  that  kind  and  wealthy  dame  conveyed  ; 
Whose  invitation,  when  her  father  died, 
Jesse  as  comfort  to  her  heart  applied ; 
She  knew  the  days  her  generous  friend  had  seen — 
As  wife  and  widow,  evil  days  had  been  ; 
She  married  early,  and  for  half  her  life 
Was  an  insulted  and  forsaken  wife ; 
Widow'd  and  poor,  her  angry  father  gave, 
Mix'd  with  reproach,  the  pittance  of  a  slave ; 
Forgetful  brothers  passM  her,  but  she  knew 
Her  humbler  friends,  and  to  their  home  withdrew  • 
The  good  old  vicar  to  her  sire  applied 
For  help,  and  help'd  her  when  her  sire  denied ; 
When  m  few  years  death  stalk'd  through  bower 

'    and  hall, 
Sires,  sons,  and  sons  of  sons,  were  buried  all : 
She  then  aboimded,  and  had  wealth  to  spare 
For  soflcnJng  grjef  she  once  was  doom'd  to  share ; 
Thus  train'd  in  misery's  school,  and  taught  to  feci. 
She  would  rejoice  an  orphan's  woes  to  heal : 
So  Jesse  thought,  who  look'd  within  her  breast. 
And  thence  conceived  bow  bounteous  minds  are 
bless'd.  . 

From  her  vast  mansion  look'd  the  lady  down 
On  humbler  buildings  of  a  busy  town  ; 
Thence  came  her  friends  of  either  sex,  and  all 
With  whom  she  lived  on  terms  reciprocal : 
They  pass'd  the  hours  with  their  accustom'd  ease. 
As  guests  inclined,  but  not  compell'd  to  please ; 
But  there  were  others  in  the  mansion  feund, 
For  office  chosen,  and  by  duties  bound ; 
Three  female  rivals,  each  of  power  possess'd, 
Th'  attendant-maid,  poor  friend,  and  kindred-guest 

To  tbese-came  Jesse,  as  a  seaman  thrown 
By  the  rude  storm  upon  a  coast  unknown : 
The  view  was  flattering,  civil  seem'd  the  race, 
But  all  unknown  the  dangers  of  the  place. 

Few  hoars  had  pass'd,  when,  from  attendants 
freed, 
The  lady  utter'd— **  This  is  kind  indeed : 
Believe  me,  love !  that  I  fer  one  like  you 
Have  daily  pray'd,  a  friend  discreet  and  true ; 
Oh !  wonder  not  that  I  on  you  depend. 
You  are  mine  own  hereditary  friend : 
Hearken,  ray  Jesse,  never  can  I  trust 
Beings  ungrateful,  selfish,  and  unjust ; 
But  you  are  present,  and  my  load  of  care 
Your  love  will  serve  to  lighten  and  to  share : 
Come  near  me,  Jesse — let  not  those  below 
Of  my  reliance  on  your  friendship  know ; 
Look  as  they  look,  be  in  their  freedoms  free-^ 
But  all  they  say  do  you  convey  to  me." 

Here  Jesse's  thoughts  to  Colin's  cottage  flew. 
And  with  such  speed  she  scarce  their  absence  knew. 

**  Jane  loves  her  mistress,  and  should  she  depart, 
I  lose  her  service,  and  she  breaks  her  heart ; 
My  ways  and  wishes,  looks  and  thoughts  she  knows. 
And  duteous  care  by  close  attention  shows : 
But  is  she  faithful  7  in  temptation  strong  ? 
Win  she  not  wrong  me  ?  ah  !  I  fear  the  wrong  • 
Your  father  loved  me ;  now,  in  time  of  need. 
Watch  for  my  good,  and  to  his  place  succeed. 

**  Bkxid  doesn't  bind — that  girl,  who  every  day 
flats  of  my  bread,  would  wish  my  life  away ; 
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I  am  her  dear  rekuion^  «od  she  thinks 
To  make  her  fortune,  an  ambitious  minx ! 
She  only  courts  me  for  the  prospectus  sake, 
Because  she  knows  I  have  a  will  to  make  ; 
Yes,  love !  my  will  delay'd,  I  know  not  how — 
But  you  are  here,  and  I  will  make  it  now. 

**  That  idle  creature,  keep  her  in  your  view, 
See  what  she  does,  what  she  desires  to  do ; 
On  her  young  mind  may  artful  villains  prey, 
And  to  my  plate  and  jewels  find  a  way  ; 
A  pleasant  humour  has  the  girl :  her  smile 
And  cheerful  manner  tedious  hours  beguile : 
But  well  observe  her,  ever  near  her  be, 
Close  in  your  thoughts,  in  your  professions  free. 

**  Again,  my  Jesse,  hear  what  I  advise. 
And  watch  a  woman  ever  in  disguise ; 
Issop,  that  widow,  serious,  subtle,  sly— 
But  what  of  this — I  must  have  company : 
She  markets  for  me,  and  although  she  makef 
Profit,  no  doubt,  of  all  she  undertakes. 
Yet  she  is  one  I  can  to  all  produce, 
And  all  her  talents  are  in  daily  use ; 
Deprived  of  her,  I  may  another  find' 
As  sly  and  selfish,  with  a  weaker  Thind 
But  never  trust  her,  she  is  full  of  art. 
And  worms  herself  iiito  the  closest  heart ; 
Seem  then,  I  pray  you,  careless  in  her  sight. 
Nor  let  her  know,  my  love,  how  we  unite. 

**  Do,  my  good  Jesse,  cast  a  view  around. 
And  let  no  wrong  within  my  house  be  found ;   * 

That  girl  associates  with 1  know  not  who 

Are  her  companions,  nor  what  ill  they  do ; 
''T  is  then  the  widow  plans,  *t  is  then  she  tries 
Her  various  arts  and  schemes  for  fresh  supplies ; 
*T  is  then,  if  ever,  Jane  her  duty  quits. 
And,  whom  I  know  not,  favours  and  admits : 
Oh !  watch  their  moveipents  all ;  for  me  H  is  hard, 
Indeed  is  vain,  but  you  may  keep  a  guard  ; 
And  I,  when  n©ne  your  watchful  glance  deceive, 
May  make  my  will,  and  think  what  I  shall  leave." 

Jesse,  with  fear,  disgust,  alarm,  surprise. 
Heard  of  these  duties  for  her  ears  and  eyes ; 
Heard  by  what  service  she  must  gain  her  bread, 
And  went  with  scorn  and  sorrow  to  her  bed. 

Jane  was  a  servant  fitted  for  her  place. 
Experienced,  conning,  fraudfiil,  selfish,  base ; 
Skiird  in  those  mean  humiliating  arts 
That  make  their  way  to  proud  and  selfish  hearts  ; 
By  instinct  taught,  she  felt  an  awe,  a  fear, 
For  Jesse's  upright,  simple  character ; 
Whom  with  gross  flattery  she  awhile  assaiPd, 
And  then  beheld  with  hatred  when  it  failM  ; 
Yet  trying  still  upon  her  mind  for  hold. 
She  all  the  secrets  of  the  mansion  told ; 
And  to  invite  an  equal  trust,  she  drew 
Of  every  mind  a  bold  and  rapid  view ; 
But  on  the  widowM  friend  with  deep  disdain. 
And  rancorous  eftvy,  dwelt  the  treacherous  Jane : — 
In  vain  such  arts,  witliout  deceit  or  pridfe. 
With  a  iust  taste  and  feeling  for  her  guide, 
l<*rom  all  contagion  Jesse  kept  apart, 
Vme  in  her  manners,  guarded  in  her  hearL 


JessQ  one  morn  was  thoughtfiil,  and  her  sigh 
The  widow  heard  as  she  was  passing  by ; 
And— "^  Well  !**   she  said,  ''  is  that  some  distant 

swain. 
Or  aught  with  us,  that  gives  your  bosom  pain  ? 
Come,  we  are  fellow-sufierers,  slaves  in  tlirall. 
And  tasks  and  griefs  are  common  to  us  all ; 
Think  not  my  frankness  strange :  they  love  to  paint 
Their  state  with  freedom,  who  endure  restraint ; 
And  there  is  something  in  that  speaking  eye 
And  sober  mien,  that  prove  I  may  rely : 
You  came  a  stranger ;  to  my  words  attend. 
Accept  my  offer,  and  you  find  a  friend ;  . 
It  ia  a  labyrinth  in  which  you  stray. 
Come,  hold  my  clue,  and  I  wiU  lead  the  way. 

**  Good  Heav*n !  that  one  so  jealous,  envious,  base^ 
Should  be  the  mistress  of  so  sweet  a  place ; 
She,  who  so  long  herself  was  low  and  poor. 
Now  broods  suspicious  on  her  useless  store  ; 
She  loves  to  see  us  abject,  loves  to  deal 
Her  insult  round,  and  then  pretends  to  feel : 
Prepare  to  cast  all  dignity  aside. 
For  know  your  talents  will  be  quickly  tried  ; 
Nor  think,  from  favours  past,  a  friend  to  gain, 
*Tis  but  by  duties  we  our  posts  mointain  : 
I  read  her  novels,  gossip  through  the  town. 
And  daily  go,  for  idle  stories,  down ; 
I  cheapen  all  she  buys,  and  bear  the  curse 
Of  honest  tradesmen  for  my  niggard  purse  ; 
And,  when  for  her  this  meanness  I  display. 
She  cries,  **  I  heed  not  what  I  throw  away ;' 
Of  secret  bargains  I  endure  the  shame. 
And  stake  my  credit  for  our  fish  and  game ; 
Of^  has  she  smiled  to  hear  *  her  generous  soul 
Would  gladly  give,  but  stoops  to  my  control  :* 
Nay !  I  have  heard  her,  when  she  chanced  to  come 
Where  I  contended  for  a  petty  sum, 
Afiirm  *t  was  painful  to  behold  such  care, 
**  But  Issop's  nature  is  to  pinch  and  spare  :** 
Thus  all  the  meanness  of  the  house  is  mine. 
And  my  reward — to  Bcom  her,  and  to  dine. 

**  See  next  that  giddy  thing,  with  neitlier  pride 
To  keep  her  safe,  nor  principle  to  guide  : 
Poor,  idle,  simple  flirt !  as  sure  as  fate 
Her  maidcn-famc  will  have  an  early  date : 
Of  her  beware;  for  ail  who  five  below 
Have  faults  they  wish  not  all  the  world  to  know: 
And  she  is  fond  of  listening,  fiiU  of  doubt. 
And  stoops  to  guilt  to  find  an  error  out« 

**  And  now  onco  more  observe  the  artful  maid, 
A  lying,  prying,  jilting,  thievish  jade  ; 
I  tljiink,  my  love,  you  will  not  condescend 
To  call  a  low,  illiterate  girl  your  friend : 
But  in  our  troubles  we  are  apt,  you  know, 
To  lean  on  all  who  some  compassion  show ; 
And  she  has  flexile  features,  acting  eyes. 
And  seems  with  every  look  to  sympathise : 
No  mirror  can  a  mortal's  grief  express 
With  more  precision,  or  can  feel  it  less ; 
That  proud,  mean  spirit,  she  by  fiiwning  courts. 
By  vulgar  flattery,  and  by  vile  reports ; 
And,  by  that  proof  she  every  instant  gives 
To  one  so  mean,  that  yet  a  meaner  lives. — 

**Come,  I  have  drawn  the  curtain,  and  you  se^ 
Your  fellow-actors,  all  your  compkny , 
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Slioald  you  incline  to  throw  reserve  aside, 
And  in  my  judgment  and  my  love  confide, 
I  could  some  prospect?  open  to  your  view, 
That  ask  attention — and  till  then,  adieu." 

**  Farewell !"  laid  Jesse,  hastening  to  her  room, 
Where  all  she  saw  within,  without,  was  gloom : 
Confused,  perplexed,  she  pass'd  a  dreary  hour, 
Before  her  reason  could  exert  its  power ; 
To  her  all  seem'd  mysterious,  all  allied 
To  avarice,  meanness,  folly,  craft,  and  pride ; 
Wearied  with  thought,  she  breathed  the  garden^s  air. 
Then  came  the  laughing  lass,  and  joinM  her  there. 

**  My  sweetest  friend  has  dwelt  with  us  a  week, 
And  does  she  love  ns  7  be  sincere  and  speak ; 
My  aunt  you  cannot — Lord  I  how  I  should  hato 
To  be  like  her,  all  misery  and  state ; 
Proud,  and  yet  envious,  she  disgusted  sees 
All  who  are  happy,  and  who  look  at  ease. 
Let  fHendship  bind  us,  I  will  quickly  show 
Some  fiivourites  near  us,  you  '11  be  blessM  to  know ; 
My  aunt  forbids  it — but,  can  she  expect 
To  soothe  her  spleen,  we  shall  ourselves  neglect  7 
Jane  and  the  widow  were  to  watch  and  stay 
My  free-bom^^t;  I  watchM  as  well  as  they ; 
Lo !  what  is  this  7  this  simple  key  explores 
The  dark  recess  that  holds  the  spinster's  ttorei ;    , 
And  led  by  her  ill  atar^  I  chanced  to  see 
Where  Issop  keeps  her  stock  of  ratafie; 
Used  in  the  hours  of  an^r  and  alarm, 
It  makes  her  civil,  and  it  keep»  her  warm ; 
Thus  bless'd  with  secrets,  both  would  choose  to  hide. 
Their  fears  now  grant  me  what  their  scorn  denied. 

**  My  fieedom  thus  by  their  assent  secured. 
Bad  as  it  is,  the  place  may  be  endured  ; 
And  bad  it  is,  but  her  estates,  you  know. 
And  her  beloved  hoards,  she  must  bestow ; 
So  we  can  slyly  our  amusements  take, 
And  friends  of  demons,  if  they  help  us,  make.*' 

"Strange  creatures  these,"  thought  Jessy,  half 
inclined 
To  smile  at  one  malicious  and  yet  kind ; 
Frank  and  yet  cunning,  with  a  heart  to  love 
And  malice  prompt — ^the  serpent  and  the  dove. 
Here  could  she  dwell  7  or  could  she  yet  depart  7 
Could  she  be  artful  7  could  she  bear  with  art  7 — 
This  splendid  mansion  gave  the  cottage  grace, 
She  thought  a  dungeon  was  a  happier  place ; 
And  Colin  pleading,  when  he  pleaded  best. 
Wrought  not  such  sudden  change  in  Jesse's  breast 

The  wondering  maiden,  who  had  only  read 
Of  such  vile  beings,  saw  them  now  with  dread ; 
Safe  in  themselves — for  nature  has  desi^'d 
The  creature's  poison  harmless  to  the  kmd ; 
Bat  all  beside  who  in  the  haunts  are  found 
Most  dread  the  poison,  and  must  feel  the  wound. 

Days  full  of  care,  slow  weary  weeks  pass'd  on, 
Eager  to  «>,  still  Jesse  was  not  gone ; 
Her  time  m  trifling  or  in  tears  she  spent. 
She  never  gave,  she  never  felt  content : 
The  lady  wonder'd  that  her  humble  guest 
Strove  not  to  please,  would  neither  lie  nor  jest ; 
She  sought  no  news,  no  scandal  would  convey. 
Bat  walk'd  for  health,  and  was  at  church  to  pray ; 


All  this  displeased,  and  soon  the  widow  cried : 
**  Let  me  be  frank — I  am  not  satisfied ; 
You  know  my  wishes,  I  your  judgment  trust ; 
You  can  be  useful,  Jesse,  and  you  must ; 
Let  me  be  plainer,  child— 1  want  an  ear. 
When  I  am  deaf,  instead  of  mine  to  hear; 
When  mine  is  sleeping,  let  your  eye  awake ; 
When  I  observe  not,  observation  take ; 
Alas !  I  rest  not  on  my  pillow  laid, 
Then  threat'ning  whimpers  make  my  soul  afraid ; 
The  tread  of  strangers  to  my  ear  ascends, 
Fed  at  my  cost,  the  minions  of  my  friends ;     ' 
While  yoU,  without  a  care,  a  wish  to  please. 
Eat  the  vile  bread  of  idleness  and  ease." 

Th'  indignant  girl  ustonish'd  answer'd — *•  Nay  I 
This  instant,  madam,  let  me  haste  away  ; 
Thus  speaks  my  father's,  thus  an  orphan's  friend  7 
This  instant,  lady,  let  your  bounty  end." 

The  lady  frown'd  indignant-"  What  I"  she  cried, 
"  A  vicar's  daughter  wiUi  a  princess*  pride  ! 
And  pauper's  lot !  but  pitying  I  forgive ; 
How,  simple  Jessy,  do  vou  think  to  live  7 
Have  I  not  power  to  help  you,  fbolish  maid  7 
To  my  concerns  be  your  attention  paid ; 
With  cheerful  mind  th*  allotted  duties  take. 
And  recollect  I  have  a  will  to  make." 

Jessy,  who  felt  as  liberal'  natures  feel. 
When  thus  the  baser  their  designs  reveal, 
Replied — **  Those  duties  were  to  her  unfit. 
Nor  would  her  spirit  to  her  tasks  submit  * 
In  silent  scorn  the  lady  sate  awhile. 
And  then  replied  with  stem  contemptuous  smile^ 

"  I'hink  you,  fair  madam,  that  you  came  to  share 
Fortunes  tike  mine  without  a  thought  or  care  7 
A  guest,  indeed !  from  every  trouble  free, 
Dress'd  by  my  help,  with  not  a  care  ft>r  me ; 
When  I  a  visit  to  your  father  made, 
I  for  the  poor  assistance  largely  paid ; 
To  his  domestics  I  their  tasks  assign'd, 
I  fix'd  the  portion  for  his  hungry  hind ; 
And  had  your  father  (simple  man !)  obey'd 
My  good  advice,  and  watch'd  as  well  as  pray'd. 
He  might  have  lefl  you  something  with  his  prayers. 
And  lent  some  colour  for  these  lofly  airs. — 

*•  In  tears !  my  love !  Oh,  then  my  soflen'd  heart 
Cannot  resist — we  never  more  will  part ; 
I  need  your  friendship — I  will  be  your  iViend, 
And  thus  determined,  to  my  will  attend." 

Jesse  went  forth,  but  with  determined  soul 
To  fly  such  love,  to  break  from  such  control ; 
'*  I  hear  enough,"  the  trembling  damsel  cried ; 
**  Flight  be  my  care,  and  Providence  my  guide : 
Ere  yet  a  prisoner,  I  escape  will  make ; 
Will,  thus  display'd,  th'  insidious  arts  forsake. 
And,  as  the  rattle  sounds,  will  fly  the  fatal  snake" 

Jesse  her  thanks  upon  the  morrow  paid, 
Prepared  to  go,  determined  though  afraid. 

••  Ungrateful  creature,"  said  the  lady,  **  this 
Ck>uld  I  imagine  ^ — are  you  frantic,  miss  7 
What !   leave  your  friend,  your  prospects  —  is  it 

true?" 
This  Jesse  answer'ii  hy  a  mild  *  Adieu '" 
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The  daine  replied,  **  Then  housdeM  may  you 
rove, 
The  starving  victim  to  a  guilty  love ; 
Branded  with  shame,  in  sickness  doomM  to  nnrao 
An  ill^rm*d  cub,  your  scandal  and  your  curse ; 
Spurned  by  its  scoundrel  father,  and  ill  fed 
By  surly  rustics  with  the  parish-bread ! — 
Relent  you  not  7 — speak — yet  I  can  forgive ; 
Still  live  with  me"—"  With  you,"  said  Jesse, "  live? 
No !  I  would  first  endure  what  you  describe, 
Rather  than  breathe  with  your  detested  tribe ; 
Who  long  have  fcign'd,  till  now  their  very  hearts 
Are  firmly  fix'd  in  their  accursed  parts ; 
Who  all  profess  esteem,  and  feel  disdain. 
And  all,  with  justice,  of  deceit  complain  f 
Whom  I  could  pity,  but  that,  while  I  stay, 
My  terror  drives  all  kinder  thoughts  away ; 
(rrateful  for  this,  that  when  I  think  of  you, 
I  little  fear  what  poverty  can  do." 

The  angry  matron  her  attendant  Jane 
Summon'd  in  haste  to  soothe  the  fierce  disdain : 

*»  A  vile  detested  wretch !"  the  lady  cried, 
**  Yet  shall  she  be,  by  many  an  effort,  tried. 
And,  cloggM  with  debt  and  fear,  against  her  will 

abide ; 
And  once  secured,  she  never  shall  depart 
Till  I  have  proved  the  firmness  of  her  heart ; 
Then  when  she  daics  not,  would  not,  cannot  goi, 
I  '11  make  her  feel  what  H  is  to  use  md  so.** 

The  pensive  Colin  in  his  garden  stray'd. 
But  felt  not  then  the  beauties  it  displayed ; 
TherQ  many  a  pleasant  object  met  his  view, 
A  rising  wood  of  oaks  behind  it  grew; 
A  stream  ran  by  it,  and  the  village-green 
And  public  road  were  fh>m  the  gardens  seen ; 
Save  where  the  pine  and  larch  uie  bound'ry  made. 
And  on  the  rose-beds  threw  a  softening  shade. 

The  mother  sat  beside  the  garden-door, 
DrossM  as  in  times  ere  she  and  hers  were  poor ; 
The  broad-laced  cap  was  known  in  ancient  days, 
When  madam*s  dress  compeird  the  village  praise ; 
And  still  she  look*d  as  in  the  times  of  old. 
Ere  his  last  farm  the  erring  husband  sold ; 
While  yet  the  mansion  stood  in  decent  state. 
And  paupers  waited  at  the  well-known  gate. 

**  Alas !  my  son  !**  the  mother  cried,  **  and  why 
That  silent  grief  and  ofl-repeated  sigh  7 
True  we  are  poor,  but  thou  hast  never  felt 
Pangs  to  thy  father  for  his  error  dealt ; 
Pangs  from  strong  hopes  of  visionary  gain. 
For  ever  raised,  and  ever  found  in  vain. 
He  rose  unhappy !  from  his  fruitless  schemes, 
As  guilty  wretches  from  their  blissful  dreams; 
But  thou  wert  then,  my  son,  a  playful  child. 
Wondering  at  grie^  gay,  innocent,  and  wild ; 
Listening  at  times  to  thy  poor  mother's  sighs. 
With  curious  looks  and  innocent  surprise ; 
Thy  father  dying,  thou,  my  virtuous  boy. 
My  comfort  always,  waked  my  soul  to  joy ; 
With  the  poor  remnant  of  our  fortune  left. 
Thou  hast  our  station  of  its  gloom  bereft: 
Thy  lively  temper,  and  t^^y  cheerful  air, 
Have  cast  a  smile  on  sadness  and  despaur ; 
thy  active  hand  has  dealt  to  this  poor  space 
Tbe  bUss  of  plenty  and  the  charm  of  grace ; 


And  all  around  us  wonder  when  they  find 
Such  taste  and  strength,  such  skill  and  power  < 

bined; 

There  is  no  mother,  Colin,  no  not  one. 
But  envies  me  so  kind,  so  good  a  son ; 
By  thee  supported  on  this  foiling  side. 
Weakness  itself  awakes  a  parent's  pride : 
I  bless  the  stroke  that  was  my  grief  before. 
And  feel  such  joy  that 't  is  disease  no  more ; 
Shielded  by  thee,  my  want  becomes  my  wealth— 
And  soothed  by  Colin,  sickness  smiles  at  health ; 
The  old  men  love  thee,  they  repeat  thy  praise. 
And  say,  like  thee  were  youth  in  earlier  days  ; 
While  every  village-maiden  cries,  *  How  gay. 
How  smart,  how  brave,  how  good  is  Colin  Grey  f 

**  Yet  thou  art  sad ;  aks !  my  son,  I  know 
Thy  heart  is  wounded,  and  the  eure  is  slow : 
Fain  would  I  think  that  Jesse  still  may  come 
To  share  the  comforts  of  our  rustic  home : 
She  surely  loved  thee :  I  have  seen  the  maid. 
When  thou  hast  kindly  brought  the  vicar  aid — 
When  thou  hast  eased  his.lxMom  of  its  pain. 
Oh!  I  have  seen  her — she  will  come  again." 

The  matron  ceased ;  and  Colin  stood  the  while 
Silent,  but  striving  for  a  grateful  smile ; 
He  then  replied — **  Ah  !  sure,  had  Jesse  stay'd. 
And  shared  the  comforts  of  our  sylvan  shade, 
The  tenderest  duty  and  the  fondest  love 
Would  not  have  fail'd  that  generous  heart  to  mote ; 
A  grateful  pity  would  have  ruled  her  breast. 
And  my  distresses  would  have  made  me  blest 

**  But  she  is  gone,  and  ever  has  in  view 
Grandeur  and  state — and  what  will  then  ensue  T 
Surprise  and  then  delight,  in  scienes  so  fair  and  new; 
For  many  a  day,  perhaps  for  many  a  week. 
Home  wiU  have  charms,  and  to  her  bosom  speak ; 
But  thoughtless  ease,  and  afBuence  and  pride. 
Seen  day  by  day,  will  draw  the  heart  aside : 
And  Ae  at  length,  though  gentle  and  sincere. 
Will  think  no  more  of  our  enjoyments  here.** 

Sighing  he  spake —  but   hark !   he  hears  th* 

approach 
Of  rattling  wheels  I  and  lo  1  the  evening  coach 
Once  more  the  movement  of  the  horses'  feet 
Makes  the  fond  heart  with  strong  emotion  beat; 
Faint  were  his  hopes,  but  never  had  the  sight 
Drawn  him  to  gaze  beside  his  gate  at  night ; 
And  when  with  rapid  wheels  it  hurried  by. 
He  grieved  his  parent  with  a  hopeless  sigh ; 
And  could  the  blessing  have  been  bought — ^whai 

sum 
Had  he  not  offer'd,  to  have  Jesse  come  ! 
She  came — he  saw  her  bending  from  the  door. 
Her  face,  her  smile,  and  he  beheld  no  more ; 
Lost  in  his  joy — the  mother  lent  her  aid 
T'  assist  and  to  detain  tlie  willing  maid ; 
Who  thought  her  late,  her  present  home  to  roak^ 
Sure  of  a  welcome  for  the  vicar's  sake : 
But  the  ^ood  parent  was  so  pleased,  so  kind. 
So  pressmg  Colin,  she  so  much  inclined. 
That  night  advanced  ;  and  then  so  long  detained. 
No  wishes  to  depart  she  felt,  or  feign'd  ; 
Yet  long  in  doubt  she  stood,  and  then  perfbrci 

remain'd. 
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Here  was  a  lover  fond,  a  friend  sincere ; 
Here  was  content  and  joy,  for  she  was  here : 
In  the  mild  evening,  in  the  scene  around. 
The  maid,  now  free,  peculiar  beauties  found ; 
Blended  with  village-tones,  the  evening-gale 
Gave  the  sweet  night-bird^s  warblings  to  the  vale ; 
The  youth  emboiden'd,  yet  abashed,  now  told 
Win  fondest  wi'h,  nor  found  the  maiden  cold ; 
The  mother  smiling  whisperM — ^**  Let  him  go 
And  seek  the  license !"  Jesse  answered,  **  No  :" 
But  Colin  went     I  know  not  if  they  live 
With  all  the  comforts  wealth  and  pfentjr  give : 
But  with  pure  joy  to  envious  souls  deniei^ 
To  suppliant  meanness  and  suspicious  pride ; 
And  village-maids  of  happy  couples  say, 
••They  live  like  Jesse  Bourn  and  Colin  Grey." 


TALE  XIV. 


THE  STRUGGLES  OF  CONSCIENCE. 

I  aiB  a  vUlatn :  yet  I  lit,  I  an  not : 
Fool !  of  tkf  ttir  apeak  wall :— Fool !  do  not  flaUar. 
Uy  Conscieoca  hath  a  tbonsaodaeveral  toncoaa. 
And  every  toncua  brioci  in  a  wireral  tale. 

Rieh*rd  III,  act  ▼,  sosm  X 
Ify  CosKience  is  bat  a  kind  of  hard  Cooiewnoa.  .  .  .  The 
Sand  fives  tha  nofa  fnendir  eoanael. 

Merchant  tf  F01UH,  sot  ii,  soaaaS. 

Tboa  bast  it  naw— and  I  faar 
TboQ  phi7*d8t  roost  foully  for  it. 

Jiraeftea,actlH.seaosl. 

Canst  thoQ  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased, 
Plaek  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow. 
Raw  ool  tka  wtittan  Iroobiec  of  the  brain, 
And  with  soma  sweat  oMivioas  antidote 
Qeansa  the  foal  boaom  of  that  periloos  stafT 
Which  weighs  upon  the  bsart  1 

Jllac*ea>aetT.  scenaSL 
SaA!  Idldbot  dream— 
Oh!  eowardCtesoasaee.  how  dost  thoaaOalBMt 
Rkkard  I  It,  set  ?.  aeaM  ). 


A  lEKioos  toyman  in  the  city  dwelt. 

Who  much  concern  for  hit  religion  felt; 

Readmg,  he  changed  his  tenets,  read  again, 

And  Tarious  questions  could  with  skill  maintain ; 

Papist  and  quaker  if  we  set  aside. 

He  had  the  road  of  every  traveller  tri^ ; 

There  walkM  awhile,  and  on  a  sudden  tumM 

Into  some  by-way  he  had  just  discemM : 

He  had  a  nephew,  Fulham — Fnlharo  went 

Hii  ancle's  way,  with  every  turn  content; 

He  saw  his  pious  kinsman's  watchful  care, 

And  thought  such  anxious  pains  his  own  might 

spare, 
And  he,  the  truth  obtain*d,  without  the  toil,  might 

share. 
In  fact,  young  Fulham,  though  he  little  read, 
Perceived  his  uncle  was  by  &ncy  led ; 
And  smiled  to  see  the  constant  c^re  be  took, 
CoDating  creed  with  creed,  and  book  with  book. 

At  length  the  senior  fiz*d ;  I  pass  the  sect 
He  callM  a  church,  *t  was  precious  and  elect ; 
Yet  the  seed  fell  not  in  the  richest  soil. 
For  few  diaciples  paid  the  preacher's  toil ; 


All  in  an  attic-room  were  wont  to  meet. 
These  few  disciples  at  their  pastor's  fett ; 
With  these  went  Fulham,  who,  discreet  and  gtave, 
Follow'd  the  light  his  worthy  uncle  gave  ; 
Till  a  warm  preacher  found  a  way  t'  impart 
Awakening  feelmgs  to  his  torpid  heart : 
Some  weighty  truths,  and  of  unpleasant  kind. 
Sank,  though  resisted,  in  his  struggling  mind ; 
He  wish'd  to  fly  them,  but  compell'd  to  stey. 
Truth  to  the  waking  Conscience  found  her  way ; 
For  though  the  youth  was  c«ll*d  a  prudent  lad. 
And  prudent  was,  yet  serious  faults  he  had ; 
Who  now  reflected—**  Much  am  I  surprised, 
I  find  these  notions  cannot  be  despised ; 
No !  there  is  something  I  perceive  at  last. 
Although  my  unde  cannot  bold  it  fast ; 
Though  I  the  strictness  of  these  men  reject. 
Yet  I  determine  to  be  circumspect : 
This  man  alarms  me,  and  I  must  begin 
To  look  more  closely  to  the  things  within ; 
These  sons  of  zeal  have  I  derided  long, 
But  now  begin  to  think  the  laughers  wrong ; 
Nay,  my  g<»d  unde,  by  all  teachers  moved, 
Will  be  preferred  to  him  who  none  approved ; 
Better  to  love  amiss  than  nothing  to  have  loved." 

Such  were  his  thoughts,  when  Conscience  first 
began 

To  hold  dose  converse  with  th'  awaken'd  man: 
He  from  that  time  reserved  and  cautious  grew. 
And  fat  his  duties  felt  obedience  due ; 
Pious  he  was  not,  but  he  fear'd  the  pain 
Of  sins  committed,  nor  would  sin  again. 
Whene'er  he  stray'd,  he  found  his  CSmscience  rose, 
Like  one  determined  what  was  ill  t'  oppose. 
What  wrong  to  accuse,  what  secret  to  disclose : 
To  drag  forth  every  latent  act  to  light. 
And  fix  them  fully  in  the  actor's  sight : 
This  gave  him  trouble,  but  he  still  confess'd 
The  labour  osefbl,  for  it  brought  him  rest 

The  unde  died,  and  when  the  nephew  read 
The  win,  and  saw  the  substance  of  the  dead — 
Five  hundred  guineas,  with  a  stock  in  trade — 
He  much  rejoiced,  and  thought  hif  fbrttme  made ; 
Yet  felt  aspiring  pleasure  at  the  sight. 
And  for  increase,  increasing  appetite : 
Desire  of  profit,  idle  habits  check'd, 
(For  Fulham's  virtue  wss  to  be  correct) ; 
He  and  his  Conscience  had  their  compact  made— 
**  Urge  me  with  truth,  and  you  will  soon  persuade ; 
But  not,"  he  cried,  **  for  mere  ideal  things 
Give  me  to  fed  those  terror-breeding  stings." 


**  Let  not  such  thoughts,"  she  said,  **  your  mmd 
confound ; 
Trifles  may  wake  me,  bt|t  they  never  wound ; 
In  them  indeed  there  is  a  wrong  and  right. 
But  you  will  find  me  pliant  and  polite ; 
Not  like  a  Conscience  of  the  dotard  kind. 
Awake  to  dreams,  to  dire  offences  blind : 
Let  all  within  be  pure,  in  all  beside  ^ 

Be  your  own  master,  governor,  and  guide ; 
Alive  to  danger,  in  temptation  strong. 
And  I  shall  sleep  our  whole  existence  long." 

"  Sweet  be  thy  sleep,"  said  Fulham ;  ••  strong 
must  be 
The  tempting  ill  that  gains  access  to  me : 
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Never  will  I  to  evil  deed  consent. 
Or,  if  surprised,  oh  I  how  will  I  repent ! 
Should  gfain  be  doubtful,  soon  would  I  restore 
The  dangfcrous  good,  or  give  it  to  the  poor, 
Repose  for  them  my  growing  wealth  shall  buy — 
Or  build — who  knows  7 — an  hospital  like  Guy  ? — 
Yet  why  such  means  to  soothe  the  smart  within, 
While  firmly  purposed  to  renounce  tlie  sin  ?" 

Thus  our  young  Trader  and  his  Conscience  dwelt 
In  mutual  love,  and  great  the  joy  they  felt ; 
But  yet  in  small  concerns,  in  trivial  things, 
"  She  was,*'  he  said,  "  too  ready  with  the  stings ; 
And  he  too  apt,  in  search  of  growing  gains, 
To  lose  the  fear  of  penalties  mid  pains : 
Yet  these  were  trifling  bickerings,,  petty  jara. 
Domestic  strifes,  preliminary  wars ;" 
He  ventured  little,  little  she  ejfpress'd 
Of  indignation,  and  they  both  had  rest 

Thus  was  he  fix'd  to  walk  the  worthy  way, 
When  profit  urged  him  to  a  bold  essay  : — 
A  time  was  that  when  all  at  pleasure  gamed 
In  lottery-chances,  yet  of  law  unblamed; 
This  Fulham  tried :  who  would  to  him  advance 
A  pound  or  crown,  he  gave  in  turn  a  chance 
For  weighty  prize — and  should  they  nothing  share. 
They  had  their  crown  or  pound  ii>  Fulham's  ware ; 
Thus  the  old  stores  within  tho  shop  were  sold 
For  that  which  none  refuses,  new  or  old. 
Was  this  unjust  ?  yet  Conscience  could  not  rest, 
But  made  a  mighty  struggle  in  the  breast ; 
And  gave  th'  aspiring  man  an  early  proof. 
That  should  they  war  he  would  have  work  enough : 
"Suppose,**  said  she,  "your  vended  numbers  rise 
TJie  same  with  those  which  gain  eaCh  real  prize, 
(Such  your  proposal),  can  you  ruin  shun  ?** 
**  A  hundred  thousand,**  he  replied,  "to  one.'* 
"Still  it  may  happen:**  "I  the  sum  must  pay." 
"  You  know  yon  cannot:**  "  I  can  run  away.** 
"  That  is  dishonest  :** — "  Nay,  but  you  must  wink 
^    At  a  chance-hit;  it  cannot  be,  I  think : 
Upon  my  conduct  as  a  whole  decide. 
Such  trifling  errors  let  my  virtues  hide ; 
Fail  I  at  meeting  ?  am  I  sleepy  there  ? 
My  purse  refuse  I  with  the  priest  to  share  7 
Do  I  deny  the  poor  a  helpin|r  hand  7 
Or  stop  the  wicked  women  in  the  Strand  7 
Or  drink  at  club  beyond  a  certain  pitch  7 
Which  are  your  charges?   Conscience,  tell   me 
which  ?*• 

"  'T  is  well,*'  said  ahe,  ••  but—**    "  Nay,  I  pray 
have  done : 
Trust  me,  I  will  not  into  danger  run." 

The  lottery  drawn,  not  one  demand  was  made ; 
Fulham  gain*d  profit  and  increase  of  trade. 
"  See  now,**  said  he — for  Conscience  yet  arose — 
"  How  foolish  H  is  such  measures  to  oppose : 
Have  I  not  blameless  thus  my  state  advanced  ?*' — 
"  Still,'*  mutter'd  Conscience,  "still  it  might  have 

chanced.** 
•  Might!**  said  our  hero,  "  who  is  86  exact 
As  to  inquire  what  might  have  been  a  fact  ?" 

Now  Fulham*s  shop  contains  a  curious  view 
Of  costly  trifles  elegant  and  new  : 


The  papers  told  where  kind  mammas  might  baj 
The  gayest  toys  to  charm  an  infant's  eye ; 
Where  generous  beaux  might  gentle  damsels  pkemm 
And  travellers  call  who  cross  the  land  or  seas* 
And  find  the  curious  art,  the  neat  device 
Of  precious  value  and  of  trifling  price. 

Here  Conscience  rested,  she  was  pleased  to  find 
No  less  an  active  than  an  honest  mind  ; 
But  when  he  named  the  price,  and  when  he  swore 
His  conscience  check'd  him,  that  he  ask'd  no  more 
When  half  he  sought  had  been  a  large  increase 
On  fair  demand,  she  could  not  rest  in  peace : 
(Beside  th*  affront  to  call  th'  adviser  in. 
Who  would  prevent,  to  justify  the  sin  7) 
She  therefore  told  him,  that  "  he  vainly  tried 
To  soothe  her  anger,  conscious  that  be  lied ; 
If  thus  he  grasp'd  at  such  usurious  ffains, 
He  must  deserve,  and  should  expect  her  pains.** 

The  charge  was  strong ;  he  would  in  part  confcM 
Oflence  there  was — But,  who  offended  less  7 
"What!  is  a  mere  assertion  call'd  a  lie? 
And  if  it  be,  are  men  compell'd  to  buy  7 
'Twas  strange  that  Conscience  on  such  potms 

should  dwell. 
While  he  was  acting  (he  would  call  it)  well : 
He  bought  as  others  buy,  he  sold*  as  others  sell : 
There  was  no  fraud,  and  he  demanded  cause 
Why  he  was  troubled,  when  he  kept  the  laws  7** 

"  My  laws  ?**  said  Conscience :  "  What,"  said 
he,** are  thine? 
"  Oral  or  written,  human  or  divine  7 
Show  me  the  dhapicr,  let  me  see  the  text ; 
By  laws  uncertain  subjects  are  perplez*d : 
Let  me  my  finger  on  the  statute  ky, 
And  I  shall  feel  it  duty  to  obey.** 

"  Reflect,"  said  Conscience,  "  *t  was  your  own 
desire 
That  I  should  warn  you^— does  the  compact  tire? 
Repent  you  this  7  then  bid  me  not  advise. 
And  rather  hear  your  passions  as  they  rise ; 
So  you  may  counsel  and  remonstrance  shun. 
But  then  renjcmbcr  it  was  war  begun ; 
And  you  may  judge  from  some  attacks,  my  frteDd* 
What  serious  conflicts  will  on  war  attend." 

"  Nay,  but,"  at  length  the  thoughtful  man  re^ed, 
"  I  say  not  that ;  I  wish  you  for  my  guide ;  " 
Wish  for  your  checks  and  your  reproofs — butthca 
Be  like  a  Conscience  of  my  fellow-meii ; 
Worthy  I  mean,  and  men  of  good  report. 
And  not  the  wretches  who  with  conscience  sport: 
There  *8  Bice,  my  friend,  who  passes  oflT  his  grease 
Of  pigs  for  bears',  in  pots  a  crown  a^piece ; 
His  Conscience  never  checks  him  when  be  swears 
The  fat  he  sella  is  honest  fat  of  bears ; 
And  so  it  is,  for  he  contrives  to  give 
A  drachm  to  each — 't  is  thus  that  tradesmen  live: 
Now  why  should  you  and  I  be  over-nice ; 
What  man  is  held  in  more  repute  than  Bice  ?** 

Here  ended  the  dispute  ;  but  yet 't  was  plain 
The  parties  both  expected  strife  again : 
Their  friendship  cool'd,  he  look'd  about  and  saw 
Numbers  who  seem'd  unshackled  by  his  awe  ; 
While  like  a  school-boy  he  was  thre8ten*d  still. 
Now  for  the  deed,  now  only  for  the  will ; 
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Here  Conacienoe  aDswer*d,  **To  thy  Deighboar*8 

gaide 
Tliy  neighbour  leave,  and  in  thlno  own  confide.** 

Such  were  each  day  the  charges  and  replies, 
When  a  new  object  caught  the  trader^s  eyes ; 
A  vet»tr}'.patriot,  could  he  gain  tiie  name. 
Would  famous  make  him,  and  would  pay  the  Sune : 
He  knew  full  well  the  sums  bequcathM  in  charge 
For  schools,  for  alms-men,  for  the  poor,  were  large ; 
Report  had  told,  and  he  could  feci  it  true. 
That  most  unfairly  dealt  the  trusted  few ; 
No  partners  wpuld  they  in  their  office  take, 
Nor  clear  accounts  at  annual  meetings  make ; 
Aloud  our  hero  in  the  vestry  spoke 
Of  bidden  deeds,  and  vow'd  to  draw  the  cloak ; 
It  was  the  poor  man*s  cause,  and  he  for  one 
Was  quite  determined  to  see  justioo  done : 
Hb  fees  affected  laughter,  then  disdain. 
They  too  were  loud  and  threafning,  but  in  vain ; 
The  pauper's  friend,  their  foe,  arose  and  sppke 

again: 
Fwroely  he  cried,  **  Your  garUcd  statements  show 
That  you  determine  we  slialt  nothing  know ; 
But  we  shall  bring  your  hidden  crimes  to  light. 
Give  jou  to  shame,  and  to  jUie  poctf*  their  right*' 

Virtue  like  this  might  some  appmval  ask — 
Bat  Conscience  sternly  said,  **  You  wear  a  mask  !** 
"  At  least,**  said  Fulham,  •♦  If  I  have  a  view 
To  serve  myself,  I  serve  the  public  too.** 

Fulham,  though  check*d,  retain*d  his  former  leal. 
And  this  the  cautious  rogues  began  to  feel : 
•Thus  will  heiBver  bark,*'  in  peevish  tone. 
An  elder  cried — ^**  the  cur  must  have  a  bone  :** 
They  then  be^ran  to  hint,  and  to  begin 
Was  all  they  needed— it  was  felt  within ; 
In  terms  less  veil*d  an  ofler  then  was  made. 
Though  distoBt  still,  it  fail'd  not  to  persuade : 
More  plainly  then  was  every  point  proposed. 
Approved,  accepted,  and  the  bargain  closed. 
^'Th*  eiultin|r  paupers  hail'd  their  friend's  success. 
And  bade  adieu  to  murmurs  and  diatress." 

Alas !  their  friend  had  now  superior  light, 
And,  view*d  by  that,  he  found  that  all  was  right; 
•*  There  were  no  errors,  the  disbursements  small ; 
This  was  the  truth,  and  truth  was  due  to  all** 

And  rested  Conscience  7  No !  she  would  not  rest, 
Yet  was  content  with  making  a  protest : 
Some  acts  she  now  with  lees  resistance  boro. 
Nor  took  alarm  so  quickly  as  before : 
Like  those  in  towns  besieged,  who  every  ball 
At  first  with  terror  view,  and  dread  them  all. 
But,  erown  ^miliar  with  the  scenes,  they  fear 
The  danger  leas,  as  it  approaches  near ; 
So  Conscience,  more  fiuniliar  with  the  view 
Of  growing  evils,  leas  attentive  grew : 
Yet  he  who  felt  some  pain,  and  dreaded  more, 
^▼e  a  peace-ofervig  to  the  angry  poor. 

Thus  had  he  quiet — but  the  time  was  brie^ 
From  his  new  triumph  sprang  a  cause  of  grief; 
In  office  join*d,  and  acting  with  the  rest. 
He  most  jidmit  the  sacramental  test : 
Now,  as  a  sectary,  who  had  aH  his  life. 
As  he  supposed,  been  with  the  church  at  strife, 
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(No  rules  of  hers,  no  laws  had  he  perused, 

Nur  knew  the  tenets  he  by  rote  abused ;) 

Yet  Conscience  liere  arose  more  fierce  and  strong, 

Than  when  she  told  of  robbery  and  wrong ; 

**  Cliange  his  religion !  No !  he  must  be  sure 

That  was  a  blow  no  conscience  could  endure.** 

Though  friend  to  virtue,  yet  j-he  oft  abides 
In  early  notions,  fix*d  by" erring  guides; 
And  is  more  startled  by  a  coll  from  those. 
Than  when  the  foulest  cries  her  rest  oppose ; 
By  error  taught,  by  prejudice  misled. 
She  yields  her  rights,  and  fancy  rules  instead ; 
When  Conscience  all  her  stings  and  terror  deals, 
Not  as  truth  dictates,  but  as  fancy  feels : 
And  thus  within  our  hero's  troubled  breast. 
Crime  was  less  torture  than  the  odious  test 
New  forms,  new  measiu-es,  he  must  now  embrace, 
With  sad  conviction  that  they  warr'd  with  grace ; 
To  his  new  church  no  former  friend  would  come. 
They  scarce  preferr'd  her  to  the  church  of  Romo: 
But  thinking  much,  and  weighing  guilt  and  gain. 
Conscience  and  he  commuted  for  her  pain ; 
Then  promised  Fulham  to  retain  his  creed. 
And  tJieir  peculiar  paupers  still  to  feed ; 
Their  attic«room  (in  secret)  to  attend. 
And  not  forget  he  was  the  preacher's  friend ; 
Thus  he  proposed,  and  Conscience,  troubled,  tried. 
And  wanting  peace,  reluctantly  complied. 

Now  care  subdued,  and  apprehensions  gone. 
In  peace  our  hero  was  aspiring  on ; 
But  short  the  period— soon  a  quarrel  rose. 
Fierce  in  the  birth,  and  fatal  in  the  close ; 
With  times  of  truce  between,  which  rather  proved 
That  both  were  weary,  than  that  either  loved. 

Fulham  o*en  now  disliked  the  he^vy  thrall. 
And  for  her  death  would  in  his  anguish  call. 
As  Rome's  mistaken  friend  exclaim*d.  Let  Car- 

tkagefall!     '  ' 

So  felt  our  hero,  so  his  wish  exprcss*d. 
Against  this  powerful  sprite — drlenda  est ; 
Rome  in  her  conquest  saw  not  danger  near. 
Freed  from  her  rival,  and  witliout  a  fear ; 
So,  Conscience  conquer'd,  men  perceive  how  free. 
But  not  how  fktil  such  a  state  must  be. 
Fatal  not  free  our  hcro*s ;  foe  or  friend. 
Conscience  on  him  was  destined  to  attend : 
She  dozed  indeed,  ^rew  dull,  nor  seem'd  to  spy 
Crime  following  crime,  and  each  of  deeper  dye; 
But  all  were. noticed,  and  the  reckoning  time 
With  her  account  came  on— crime  following  crime. 

This,  onoe  a  foe,  now  brother  in  the  trust. 
Whom  Fulham  late  described  as  fair  and  just. 
Was  the  sole  guardian  of  a  wealthy  maid, 
PlacH  in  his  power,  and  of  his  frown  afraid : 
Not  quite  an  idiot,  fer  her  busy  brain 
Sought,  by  poor  cunning,  trifling  points  to  gain ; 
Success  in  childish  projects  her  delight. 
She  took  no  heed  of  each  important  right 
The  friendly  parties  met — the  guardion  cried, 
**  I  am  too  old ;  my  sons  have  each  a  bride : 
Martha,  my  ward,  would  make  an  easy  wife ; 
On  easy  terms  I  '11  make  her  yours  for  life ; 
And  then  the  creoture  is  so  weak  and  mild. 
She  may  be  soothed  and  threaten'd  as  a  child  ;**• 
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**  Yet  not  obey,"  said  Fulham,  "  for  your  fools, 
Female  and  mule,  are  obstinate  as  mules." 

,  Some  points  adjusted,  these  new  friends  agreed^ 
Proposed  tiie  day,  and  hurried  on  the  deed. 

*'  *T  is  a.  vile  act,"  said  Conscience : — "  It  will 
prove," 
Roplic*d  the  bolder  man,  **  an  act  of  love  ; 
Her  wicked  gu  irdian  might  the  girl  liave  sold 
To  endless  misery  for  u  lyrvnt's  gold ; 
Now  may  her  life  Ikj  happy — for  1  jncan 
To  keep  my  temper  evtn  and  fccreiie." 
**  I  cannot  thus  compound,"  tlic  spirH  cried, 
"  Nor  have  my  laws  thus  broken  and  defied : 
This  is  a  fraud,  a  bargain  for  a  wife ; 
Expect  my  vengeance,  or  amend  your  life." 

The  wife  was  pretty,  trifling,  childish,  weak; 
She  could  not  think,  but  would  not  cease  to  speak  : 
This  he  forbad — she  took  the  caution  ill. 
And  bWdly  rose  against  his  sovereign  will : 
With  idiot-cunning  she  would  watch  the  hour, 
When  frieods  were  present,  to  dispute  his  power : 
With  tyranl>crail,  he  then  was  still  and  calm, 
But  raised  in  private  terror  and  alarm : 
By  many  trials,  she  perceived  how  fat 
T<i  vex  and  tease,  without  an  open  war", 
Aod  he  discovered  that  60  weak  a  mind 
No  art  £ould  lead«  and  no  compulsion  bind ; 
The  rudest  force  would  fail  such  mind  to  tame, 
And  she  was  c^iUous  to  rebuke  and  shame; 
Proud  of  tier  wealth,  the  power  of  law  she  knew. 
And  would  assist  hina  in  tlie  spending  too: 
His  threat*ning  words  with  insult  she  defied, 
To  aU  his  reasoning  with  a  stare  replied ; 
And  when  he  begg*d  her  to  attend,  would  say, 
•*  Attend  I  wiJJ — but  let  me  have  my  way." 

Nor  rest  had  Conscience :  **  While  you  merit  pain 
From  me,"  she  said^  "  you  seek  redress  in  vain." 
His  thoughts  were  grievous :  **  Ail  that  I  possess 
From  this  wild  bargain  adds  to  my  distress ; 
To  pass  a  Gfe  with  one  who  will  not  mend^ 
Who  cannot  love,  nor  sare,  nor  wisely  speni^, 
Is  a  vile  prospect,  and  I  see  no  end ; 
For  if  we  part,  I  must  of  cooree  restore 
Much  of  her  money,  and  must  wed  no  more. 

"  Is  there  no  way  ?** — here  Conscience  rose  in 
power,  . 
'*0h  !  fly  the  danger  of  this  fatal  liour ; 
I  am  thy  Conscience,  iaithful,  fond,  and  true. 
Ah,  fly  this  thought,  or  evil  must  ensue  ; 
Fall  on  thy  knees,  and  pray  with  all  thy  soul, 
Thy  purpO!?e  banish,  thy  design  control ; 
Ii«'t  every  hope  of  f<uch  advantage  cease. 
Or  never  more  expect  a  moment's  peace." 

Th*  aflfrighten'd  man  a  due  attention  paid. 
Felt  the  rebulvc,  and  the  command  obey'd. 

Again  the  wife  rcbeird,  again  expressM 
A  love  for  }>le.i6ure — a  contempt  of  rest ; 
*'  She,  whom  she  pleased,  would  visit, would  receive 
T/iosc  who  phased  her,  nor  deign  to  ask  for  leave." 

•*  One  way  there  is,"  said  he ;  *'  I  miglit  contrive 
Into  'I  trap  Uiis  fooHsji  tiling  to  drive : 


Who  pleased  her,  said  she? — I  '11  be  certain  who — ^ 
*^Take  heed,"  said  Conscience,  ^  what  tliou  niemnV 

to  do: 
Ensnare  thy  wife  ?" — *♦  Why  yes,"  he  must  confess, 
"  It  might  be  wrong — but  there  waa  no  redress  ; 
Beside,  to  think,"  said  he,  **  is  not  to  sin." 
"  Mistaken  man  I"  replied  the  power  within. 
No  p:uest  unnoticed  to  the  lady  came. 
He  judged  th'  event  with  mingled  joy  and  shame; 
Oft  he  withdrew,  and  seera'd  to  leave  her  free. 
But  still  as  watchful  as  a  lynx  was  he ; 
Meanwhile  the  wife  was  thoughtless,  cool,  and  gay, 
And,  without  virtue,  had  no  wish  to  stray. 

Though  thus  opposed,  his  plans  were  not  resign'd ; 
"  Revenge,"  said  he, "  will  prompt  that  daring  mind : 
Refused  supplies,  insulted  and  distressed, 
Enraged  with  me,  and  near  a  favourite  guest — 
Then  will  her  vengeance  prompt  the  daring  deed. 
And  I  shall  watch,  detect  her,  and  be  freed." 

There  was  a  youth — but  let  me  hide  the  name. 
With  all  the  progress  of  this  deed  of  shame; 
He  had  his  views— on  him  the  husband  cast 
His  net,  and  saw  him  in  his  trammels  fiisL 

**  Pause  but  a  moment — think  what  you  intend," 
Said  the  roused  sleeper :  **  I  am  yet  a  friend : 
Must  all  our  days  in  enmity  be  spent  7" 
"  No!"  and  he  paused — ►♦*  I  surely  shall  repent:" 
Then  hurried  on — the  evil  plan  was  laid, 
Th6  wife  was  gtiUty,  and  her  friend  betray 'd. 
And  Fulham  gained  liis  wish,  and  for  his  will  was 
paid. 

Had  crimes  less  weighty  on  the  spirit  prcss'd. 
This  troubled  Conscience  might  have  sunk  to  rest ; 
And,  like  a  foolish  guard,  been  bribed  to  peace. 
By  a  false  promise,  that  offence  should  cea^e ; 
Past  faults  had  scemM  familiar  to  the  view, 
Conftised  if  many,  and  obscure  though  true ; 
And  Conscience,  troubled  with  the  dull  account. 
Had  dropp'd  her  talc,  and  slumberM  o'er  Ih'  amount: 
But,  struck  by  daring  guilt,  alert  she  rose, 
Dislurb'd,  alarm'd,  and  could  no  more  repose; 
All  hopes  of  friendship,  and  of  peace,  were  past, 
And  every  view  with  gloom  was. overcast. 
Hence  from  that  day,  that  day  of  shame  and  sio. 
Arose' the  restless  enmity  within; 
On  no  resource  could  Fulham  now  rely, 
Doom'd  ail  expedients,  and  in  vain,  to  try  ; 
For  Conscience,  roused,  sat  boldly  on  her  throne, 
Wfitch'd  every  thought,  attackM  the  foe  alone. 
And  with  envcnom'd  sling  drew  forth  the  inward 

groan : 
Expedients  fail'd  that  brought  relief  before, 
In  vain  his  alms  gave  comfort  to  the  poor. 
Give  what  he  would,  to  him  the  comtcrt  came  no 

more: 
Not  prayer  avail'd,  and  when  (his  crimes  confcss'd) 
He  felt  some  ease — she  said — "arc  they  rcdrcssM? 
You  si  ill  retain  the  profit,  and  be  sure. 
Long  a«  it  lusts,  this  anguish  shall  endure." 

FuDiam  still  tried  to  soothe  her,  cheat,  mislead; 
But  (^onsj  i(  iice  1*4 id  her  finger  on  the  deed. 
And  read  the  crime  with  power,  and  all  that  mnst 
succeed : 
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Ho  tried  t'  expel  her,  but  was  sure  to  find 
Her  strength  increased  by  all  tliat  he  design'd ; 
Nor  ever  was  his  groan  more  loud  and  deep, 
Thm  when  relresh'd  «he  rose  from  momentary 
sleep. 

Vow  desperate  g^rown,  weak,  hi^ras^M,  and  afraid, 
From  new  allies  he  soujE^ht  for  doubt Pul  aid; 
To  Ihon^lit  itsrlfhc  strove  to  bid  adieu, 
And  from  devotion  t6  diversions  flew  ; 
He  took  a  poor  domestic  for  a  slave, 
(Though  Avarice  grieved  to  see  the  price  he  gave;) 
Upon  his  board,  once  frucfal,  pres>'*d  a  load 
Of  viands  rich,  the  appetite  to  gfond  ; 
The  long-protracted  meal,  the  sparkling  cup, 
Fought  with  his  gloom,  and  kept  his  courage  up : 
Soon  as  the  morning  came,  there  met  his  eyes 
Accounts  of  wealth,  that  he  raigiit  reading  rise ; 
To  profit  then  he  gave  some  active  hours. 
Till  food  and  wine  aerain  should  renovate  his  powers: 
Yet,  spite  of  all  defence,  of  every  aid. 
The  watchful  foe  her  close  attention  paid  : 
In  every  thoughtful  moment,  on  she  press'd, 
And  gave  at  once  her  dagger  to  his  breast ; 
He  waked  at  midnight,  and  the  fears  of  sin, 
As  waters,  through  a  burstcn  dam»  broke  in ; 
Nay,  in  the  banquet,  with  his  friends  around. 
When  all  their  cares  and  half  their  crimes  were 

drown*d. 

Would  some  chance  afct  awake  the  slumbering  fear, 
And  care  and  crime  in  all  their  strength  appear : 
The  news  is  read,  a  guilty  victim  swings, 
And  troubled  looks  proclaim  tlie  bosom-stingsl 
Some  pair  are  wed  ;  this  brings  tlie  wife  in  view, 
And  some  divorced  :  this  shows  the  paftipg  too  ; 
Nor  can  he  hear  6f  evil  word  or  deed. 
But  they  to  thought,  and  thought  to  sufferings  lead. 

Such  was  his  life — no  other  changes  came, 
The  hurrying  day,  the  conscious  night  the  same ; 
The  night  of  horror — when  he  starting  cried. 
To  the  poor  startled  sinner  at  his  side ; 
**  Is  it  in  law  ?  am  I  condemned  to  die  ? 
Jjot  me  escape  !■        I  Ml  give — oh  !  let  me  fly — 
How  I  but  a  drcam-^no  judges  I  dungeon  !  chain ! 
Or  these  grim  men ! — I  will  not  sleep  again. — 
Wilt  thou,  dread  being  !  thus  thy  promise  keep  ? 
Day  is  thy  time — and  wilt  thou  murder  sleep  f 
Sorrow  and  want  repose,  and  wilt  thou  come. 
Nor  give  ouc  hour  of  pure  untroubled  gloom  ? 

"  Oh  !    Conscience !   Conscience  I    man*s    most 
faithfiil  friend, 
Him  canst  thou  tjomfort,  ease,  relieve,  defend ; 
But  if  he  will  thy  fi^endly  checks  forego. 
Thou  art,  oh  !  woe  for  me,  his  deadliest  foe !" 


I  will  converse  wiib  iron-witted  fools, 
Wiih  anre«pecUve  l>oy« ;  none  are  for  me. 
Who  look  inlo  me  with  conBiderate  eye*. 

Richard  IJI,  act  iv^  scene  2. 

Yno  cram  these  words  ioto  mioe  ears,  agaioiit 
The  stomach  of  tny  sense. 

TVmpMC.  act  ii.  scene  1. 


TALE  XV. 


ADVICE;  OR,  THE  'SaUIKE  AND  THE  PRIEST. 

His  hours  fiU'd  np  with  riotf,  banquets,  sports. 

Aod  never  noted  him  in  any  study. 
Any  mlirement,  any  scquc«tr4ti(>n. 

Jitury  V,  act  i.  scene  1. 


A  WEALTHY  lord  of  far-extended  land 

Had  all  that  pleased  him  placed  at  bis  command  ; 

Widow*d  of  late,  but  finding  much  rcliaf 

In  the  world's  comforts,  he  dismissed  his  grief; 

He  was  by  marriage  of  his  daughters  eased, 

And  knew  his  sons  could  marry  if  they  pleased ; 

Meantime  in  travel  he  indulged  the  boys, 

And  kept  no  spy  nor  partner  of  his  joys. 

These  joys,  indeed,  Were  of  the  grosser  kind, 
That  fed  the  cravings  of  an  earthly  mind  ; 
A  mind  that,  conscious  of  its  own  excess. 
Felt  the  reproach  his  neighbours  would  express. 
Long  at  th*  indulgent  bo^rd  ho  loved  to  sit. 
Where  joy  was  laughter,  and  profaneness  wit ; 
And  sueh  the  guest  and  manners  of  the  hall, 
No  wedded  lady  on  the  ^squire  would  call : 
Here  reign'd  a  favourite,  and  her  triumph  gainM 
O'er  other  favourites  who  before  had  reign'd ; 
Reserved  anij  modest  scemM  the  nymph  to  be, 
Knowing  her  lord  was  charmM  with  modesty ; 
For  he,  a  sportsman  keen,  the  more  enjoy*d, 
The  greater  value  had  the  thing  destroyed. 

Our  'squire  declared,  that,  from  a  wife  released. 
He  would  no  more  give  trouble  to  a  priest ; 
Seem'd  it  not,  then,  ungrateful  and  unkind, 
That4ie  should  trouble  fVom,the  priesthood  find  7 
The  church  he  honoured,  and  he  gave  the  due 
And  full  respect  \o  every  son  he  knew  : 
But  envied  those  who  had  the  luck  to  meet 
A  gentle  pastor,  civil  and  discreet ; 
Who  never  bold  and  hostile  sermon  pcnn'd, 
To  wotmd  a  sinner,  or  to  shame  a  friend  ; 
One  whom  no  being  either  shunn'd  or  fear'd, 
Such  must  be  loved  wherever  they  appear'd^ 

Not  such  the  stern  old  rector  of  the  time. 
Who  sootlicd  no  culprit,  and  who  spared  no  crime; 
Who  would  his  fears  and  his  contempt  express 
For  irreligion  and  licentiousness  ; 
Of  him  our  vilLige  lord,  his  guests  among, 
B}''  speech  vindictive  proved  his  foclings  sttmg. 

"  Were  he  a  bigot,"  said  the  'squire,  **  whose  zea* 
Condcmn'd  us  all,  I  should  disdain  to  feel : 
But  when  a  man  of  part*,  in  college  train'd, 
Prates  of  our  conduct — who  would  not  be  pain'd? 
While  he  dechhns  (where  no  one  dares  reply) 
On  men  abandon'd,  grov'ling  in  the  sty 
(Like  beasts  in  human  shape)  of  shameless  luxury 
Yet  with  a  patriot's  zeal  I  stand  the  shock 
Of  vile  rebuke,  example  to  his  flock : 
But  let  this,  rector,  thus  severe  and  proud, 
Change  his  wide  surplice  fur  a  narrow  shroud, 
And  I  will  place  witJiin  his  seat  a  youth, 
Train'd  by  the  Graces,  to  explain  the  truth  ; 
Then  shall  the  flock  with  gentle  hand  be  led, 
By  wisdom  won,  and  by  compassion  fcdy 

This  purposed  teacher  was  a  sister's  son, 
i  Who  of  her  children  gave  the  priesthood  one. 
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And  she  had  early  trainM  for  this  employ 

The  pliant  talents  of  her  college-boy : 

At  various  time9  her  letters  painted  all 

Her  brother's  viaws — the  manners  of  the  hall ; 

The  rector's  harshness^  and  the  mischief  made 

By  chiding  those  whom  preachers  should  persuade : 

This  led  the  youth  to  views  of  easy  life, 

A  friendly  patron,  an  obliging  wife ; 

His  tithe,  his  glebe,  the  garden  and  the  steed, 

With  books  as  many  as  he  wishM  lo  read. 

All  this  accorded  with  the  uncle's  will  ( 
He  loved  a  priest  compliant,  easy,  still ; 
Sums  he  had  often  to  his  favourite  sent, 
^  To  be,"  he  wrote,  **  in  manly  freedom  ipent ; 
For  well  it  pleased  bis  spirit  to  assist 
An  honest  lad,  who  scorn'd  a  Methodist  :*' 
His  mother  too,  in  her  maternal  care, 
Bade  him  of  canting  hypocrites  beware ; 
Who  from  his  duties  would  his  heart  seduce, 
And  make  his  talents  of  no  earthly  use. 

Soon  must  a  trial  of  his  worth  be  made — 
The  ancieilt  priest  is  to  the  tomb  convey'd ; 
And  the  youth  lummon'd  from  a  serious  friend 
His  guide  and  host,  new  duties  to  attend. 

Three  months  before,  the  nephew  and  the  'squire 
Saw  mutual  worth  to  praise  and  to  admire ; 
And  though  the  one  too  early  left  his  wine. 
The  other  still  exclaim'd — *•  My  boy  will  shine : 
Yes,  I  perceive  that  he  will  soon  improve, 
And  I  shall  form  the  very  guide  1  love ; 
Decent  abroad,  he  will  my  name  defend. 
And,  when  at  home,  be  social  and  unbend.*^ 

The  plan  was  sp9ciou8,  for  the  mind  of  Jamet 
Accorded  duly  with  his  uncle's  themes : 
He  then  aspired  not  to  a  higher  name 
Than  sober  clerks  of  moderate  talents  claim ; 
Gravely  to  pray,  and  rev'rendly  to  preach, 
Was  all  he  saw,  good  youth !  within  his  reach : 
Thus  may  a  mass  of  sulphur  long  abide. 
Cold  and  inert,  but  to  the  flame  applied. 
Kindling  it  blazes,  and  consuming  turns 
To  smoke  and  poison,  as  it  boils  and  buroa. 

James,  leaving  college,  to  a  preacher  stray'd ; 
What  caird,  he  knew  not — but  the  call  obey*d : 
Mild,  idle,  pensive,  ever  led  by  those 
Who  could  some  specious  novelty  propose ; 
Humbly  he  listen'd,  while  the  preacher  dwelt 
(Ml  touching  themes,  and  strong  emotions  felt ; 
And  in  this  ni^ht  was  fix*d  that  pliant  will 
To  one  sole  pomt,  and  he  retains  it  stilL 

At  first  his  care  was  to  himself  confined ; 
Himself  assured,  he  gave  it  to  mankind : 
His  zeal  grew  active — honest,  earnest  zeal, 
And  comfort  dealt  to  him,  ho  long*d  to  deal ; 
He  to  his  &vourite  preacher  now  withdrew, 
Was  taught  toHeach,  instructed  to  subdue ; 
And  train'd  for  ghostly  warfare,  when  the  call 
Of  his  new  duties  reach'd  him  from  the  halL 

Now  to  the  'squire,  although  alert  and  stout, 
Came  unexpected  an  attack  of  gout ; 
And  the  grieved  patron  felt  such  serious  pain. 
He  never  thought  to  see  a  church  again  : 
Thrice  had  the  youthful  rector  taught  the  crowd, 
Wh(i<te  growing  numbers  spoke  his  powers  alood. 


Before  the  patron  could  himself  rejoice 

(His  pain  still  lingering)  in  the  general  voiGe ; 

For  he  imputed  aU  this  early  fame 

To  graceful  manner,  and  the  weU-known  i 

And  to  himself  assumed  a  share  of  praise, 

For  worth  and  talents  he  was  pleased  to  i 

A  month  had  flown,  and  with  it  fled  disease ; 
What  pleased  before,  began  again  to  please ; 
Emerging  daily  from  his  chamber's  gloom. 
He  found  his  old  senpations  hurrying  home ; 
Then  call'd  his  nephew,  and  exclaim'd,  **  My  boy 
Let  us  again  the  balm  of  life  enjoy  ; 
The  foe  has  left  me,  and  I  deem  it  rig^t. 
Should  he  return,  to  arm  me  for  the  fight*' 

Thus  spoke  the  'squire,  the  fiivourite  njmph 
stood  by. 
And  view'd  the  priest  with  insult  in  her  eye : 
She  thrice  had  heard  him  when  he  bddlv  spoke 
On  dangerous  points,  and  fear'd  he  would  revoke: 
For  James  she  loved  not — and  her  manner  told, 
•*  This  warm  affection  will  be  quickly  cold :" 
And  still  she  feared  impression  might  be  made 
Upon  a  subject,  nervous  and  decay'd ; 
She  knew  her  danger,  and  had  no  deiM 
Of  reformation  in  the  gallant  'squire ; 
And  felt  an  envious  pleasure  in  her  breast 
To  see  tlie  rector  daunted  and  distress'd. 

Again  the  uncle  to  the  youth  applied — 
Cast,  my  dear  lad,  that  cursed  gk>om  aside : 
There  are  for  all  things  time  and  place ;  appear 
Grave  in  your  pulpit,,  and  be  merry  here : 
Now  take  your  wins — fi>r  woes  a  sure  resoureeb 
And  the  b^t  prelude  to  a  long  discourse." 

James  half  obey'd,  but  cast  an  angry  eye 
On  the  fair  lasc,  who  still  stood  watchiiil  by ; 
Resolving  thus,  ♦*  I  have  my  fears — but  still 
I  must  perform  my  duties,  and  I  will : 
No  love,  no  interest,  shall  my  mind  control ; 
Better  to  lose  my  comforts  tlian  my  soul; 
Better  my  uncle's  favour  to  abjure. 
Than  the  upbraidings  of  my  heart  endure.** 

He  took  his  glass,  and  then  address'd  the  'sqoiie ' 
*•  I  feel  not  weB,  permit  me  to  retire.** 
The  *squire  conceived  that  the  ensuing  day 
Gave  him  these  terrors  for  the  grand  essay. 
When  he  himself  should  this  young  preacRr  try, 
And  stand  before  him  with  observant  eye ; 
This  raised  compassion  in  his  mas^  breast. 
And  he  would  send  the  rector  to  his  rest : 
Yet  first,  in  soothing  voioo— **  A  moment  stay. 
And  these  suggestions  of  a  friend  obey  ; 
Treasure  these  hints,  if  fame  or  peace  you  pru»- 
The  bottle  emptied,  I  shall  close  my  eyes. 

**  On  every  priest  a  two-fold  care  attends. 
To  prove  his  talents,  and  insure  his  friends ; 
First,  of  the  first — ^your  stores  at  once  produce. 
And  bring  your  reading  to  its  proper  use : 
On  doctrines  dwell,  and  every  point  enforce 
By  quoting  much,  the  schokr's  sure  resource ; 
For  he  alone  can  show  us  on  each  head 
What  ancient  schoolmen  and  sage  fathers  said  . 
No  worth  has  knowedge,  if  vou  fail  to  show 
How  well  you  studied,  and  how  much  you  knoiw « 
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Is  fkith  your  sabject,  and  you  judg^e  it  right 
On  theme  so  dark  to  cast  a  ray  of  lt|afht  ? 
Be  it  that  faith  the  orthodox  maintain, 
Found  in  the  rubrick,  what  tiie  creeds  explain  ; 
Fail  not  to  show  us  on  tliis  ancient  f..ith 
(And  quote  the  passagre^  what  some  nxartyr  aaith : 
Dwell  not  one  moment  on  a  faith  that  shocks 
The  minds  of  men  sincere  and  orthodox ; 
That  gloomy  faith,  that  robs  the  wounded  mind 
Of  all  the  comfort  it  was  wont  to  find 
From  virtuous  acts,  and  to  the  soul  denies 
Its  proper  due  for  alms  and  charities ; 
That  partial  fiiith,  that,  weighing  sins  alone. 
Lets  not  a  virtue  for  a  fault  atone ; 
That  starving  faith,  that  would  our  tables  dear, 
And  make  one  dreadful  Lent  of  all  the  year ; 
And  cruel  too,  for  tliis  is  faith  that  rends 
Confiding  beauties  from  protecting  friends; 
A  &hh  that  all  embracing,  what  a  gloom 
Deep  and  terrific  o*er  the  land  would  come ! 
What  scenes  of  horror  would  that  time  disclose ! 
No  sight  but  misery,  and  no  sound  but  tvoes ; 
Your  noble  faith,  in  loftier  style  conv^yM, 
Shall  be  with  praise  and  admiration  paid : 
On  point%Uke  ^ese  your  hearers  all  admire 
A  preacher's  depth,  and  nothing  more  require ; 
Shall  we  a  studious  youth  to  college  send. 
That  every  clown  his  words  may  comprehend  7 
T  is  for  your  glory,  when  your  jiearers  own 
Your  learning  matchless,  but  the  sense  unknown. 

**  Thus  honour  ^ain'd,  learn  now  to  gain  a  friend. 
And  the  sure  way  is — never  to  ofiend ; 
For,  James,  oonsider — what  your  neighbonn  do 
Is  their  own  business,  and  concerns  not  you : 
Shun  all  resemblance  to  that  forward  race 
Who  preach  of  sins  before  a  sinner's  &ce; 
And  seem  at  if  they  overlOokM  a  pew. 
Only  to  drag  a  failing  man  in  view : 
Much  should  I  feel,  when  grocming  in  disease, 
If  a  rough  hand  upon  my  nmb  should  seize ; 
But  great  my  anger,  if  this  hand  were  found 
The  very  doctor's,  who  should  make  it  sound : 
So  feel  our  minds,  young  priest,  so  doubly  feel, 
When  hurt  by  those  wlMse  office  is  to  hc«L 

**  Yet  of  our  duties  you  must  something  tell. 
And  must  at  times  on  sin  and  frailty  dwell ; 
Here  you  may  preach  in  easy,  flowing  style. 
How  errors  cloud  us,  and  how  sms  defile : 
Here  bring  persuasive  tropes  and  figures  forth, 
To  show  Uie  poor  that  wealth  is  nothing  worth ; 
That  they,  in  fact,  possess  on  ample  share 
Of  the  world's  good,  and  Ibel  not  half  its  care ;  . 
Give  them  this  comfort,  and,  indeed,  my  gout 
In  its  full  vigour  cajuses  me  some  doubt ; 
And  let  it  always,  for  your  zeal,  suffice. 
That  vice  you  eombat,  in  the  abstract — vice : 
The  very  captioos  will  be  quiet  then ; 
We  all  confess  we  are  offending  men : 
In  lashing  sin,  of  every  stroke  beware. 
For  sinners  f^I,  and  smners  you  must  spare ; 
In  general  satire,  every  man  perceives 
A  slight  attack,  yet  neither  fears  nor  grieves ; 
But  name  th'  ofi^ce,  and  you  absolve  the  rest, 
And  point  the  dagger  at  a  single  breast 

**  Yet  are  there  sinners  of  a  class  so  low. 
That  you  with  safety  may  the  lash  bestow ; 
17* 


Poachers,  and  drunkards,  idle  rogues,  who  feed 
At  olhera'  cofct,  a  mark'd  correction  need : 
And  all  the  better  sort,  who  see  your  zeal. 
Will  love  and  reverence  for  their  pastor  feel ; 
Reverence  for  one  who  can  inflict  the  smart. 
And  love,  because  he  deals  them  not  a  part. 

**  Remember  well  what  love  and  age  advise ; 
A  quiet  rector  is  a  parish  prize, 
Who  in  Ilia  learning  has  a  decent  pride; 
Who  to  Ilia  people  is  a  gentle  guide ; 
Who  only  hints  at  failings  that  he  sees ; 
Who  loves  his  glebe,  his  patron,  and  his  ease. 
And  finds  the  way  to  fame  and  profit  is  to  please.** 

The  nepliew  answer'd  aot,  except  a  sigh 
And  look  of  sorrow  might  be  term'd  reply ; 
He  saw  the  fearful  hazard  of  his  state. 
And  held  with  truth  and  safety  strong  debate ; 
Nor  long  he  reason'd,  for  the  zealous  youth 
Reaolvco,  though  timid,  to  profess  the  truth ; 
And  though  his  fHend  should  like  a  lion  roar, 
Truth  would  he  preach,  and  neither  less  nor  more. 

The  betisi  hod  toU'd — arrived  the  time  of  prayer. 
The  flock  assembled,  and  the  'squire  was  there : 
And  now  can  poet  sing,  or  proeemon  say. 
The  disappointment  of  that  trying  day  t 

As  he  who  long  had  train'd  a  fiivourite  steed 
(Whose  blood  and  bone  gave  promise  of  his  speed). 
Sanguine  with  hope,  he  runs  with  partial  eye 
O'er  every  feature,  and  his  bets  are  high ; 
Of  triumph  sure,  he  sees  the  rivals  start. 
And  waits  their  coming  with  exulting  heart ; 
Forestalling  glory,  with  impatient  glance. 
And  sure  to  see  bis  conquering  steed  advance ; 
The  conquering  steed  advances — luckless  day ! 
A  rival's  Herod  bears  the  prize  away. 
Nor  second  his,  nor  third,  but  lagging  lost. 
With  hanging  head  he  comes,  by  all  surpass'd  : 
Surprise  and  wrath  the  owner's  mind  inflame. 
Love  turns  to  scorn,  and  glory  ends  in  shame  ;-^ 
Thqs  waited,  high  in  hope,  the  partial  'squire. 
Eager  to  hear,  impatient  to  admire :   ' 
When  the  young  preacher  in  the  tones  that  find 
A  certain  passage  to  the  kindling  mind. 
With  air  and  accent  strange,  impressive,  sad, 
AlarmM  the  judge — he  trembled  for  the  lad ; 
But  when  the  text  announced  the  po^er  of  graces 
Amazement  soowl'd  upon  his  clouded  face. 
At  this  degenerate  son  of  his  illustrious  race ; 
Staring  he  stood,  till  hope  again  arose. 
That  James  might  well  define  the  words  he  choM 
For  this  he  Hsten'd — but,  alas  !  he  found 
The  preacher  always  on  forbidden  ground. 

And  now  the  uncle  lefl  the  hated  pew. 
With  James,  and  James's  conduct  in  his  view . 
A  long  farewell  to  all  bis  favourite  schemes ! 
For  now  no  crazed  fanatic's  frantic  dreams 
Secm'd  vile  as  James's  conduct,  or  as  James  • 
All  lie  had  long  derided,  hated,  fear'd, 
This  from  the  chosen  youth  the  uncle  heard  f 
The  needless  pause,  the  fierce  disorder'd  air. 
The  groan  for  sin,  the  vehemence  of  prayer. 
Gave  birth  to  wTath,  that,  in  a  long  discourse 
Of  grace  triumphant,  rose  to  four-fold  fbroo  * 
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He  found  his  thoughts  despised,  bis  rules  trans- 

grcss'd. 
And  wfiile  the  anger  kindled  in  his  breast, 
I'he  pain  must  be  endured  that  could  not  be  ex- 

pres.?'d : 
Each  new  idea  rtore  inflamed  his  ire. 
As  fuel  liirown  upon  a  rising  fire: 
A  hearer  yet,  he  sought  hj  threatening  sign 
To  case  hii  heart,  and  awe  the  young  divine ; 
But  James  refusod  those  angry  looks  to  meet. 
Till  ho  dismissed  his  flock,  and  lefl  his  seat : 
Exhausted  then  he  felt  his  trembling  frame. 
But  fix'd  his  soul — his  sentiments  the  same ; 
And  therefore  wise  it  seem'd  to  fly  from  rage, 
And  seek  for  shelter  in  his  parsonage : 
There,  if  forsaken,  yet  consoled  to  find 
Some  comforts  left  though  not  a  few  resigned ; 
There,  if  he  lost  an  erring  parentis  love. 
An  honest  conscience  must  the  cause  approve  ; 
If  the  nice  palate  were  no  longer  fed, 
The  mind  enjoyM  delicious  thoughts  instead ; 
And  if  some  part  of  earthly  good  was  flown. 
Still  was  tlie  tithe  of  ten  good  farms  his  own. 

Fear  now,  and  discord,  in  the  village  reign^ 
The  cool  remonstrate,  and  the  meek  complain ; 
But  there  is  war  within,  and  wisdom  pleads  in  vain : 
Now  dreads  the  uncle,  and  proclaims  his  dread. 
Lest  the  boy-priest  should  turn  each  rustic  head ; 
The  certain  converts  cost  him  certain  wo, 
TIic  doubtful  fear  lest  they  should  join  the  foe : 
Matrons  of  old,  with  whom  he  used  to  j^kc. 
Now  pass  his  Honour  with  a  pious  look ; 
Lasses,  who  met  him  once  with  lively  airs. 
Now  cross  his  way,  and  gravely  walk  to  prayers : 
An  old  companion,  whom  he  long  has  loved. 
By  coward  fears  confessed  his  conscience  moved ; 
As  the  third  bottle  gave  its  spirit  forth. 
And  they  bore  witness  to  departed  worth. 
The  friend  arose,  and  he  too  would  depart  :— 
**Man,"  said  the  'squire,  **thou  wert  not  wont  to 

start; 
Hast  thou  attended  to  that  foolish  boy. 
Who  would  abridge  all  comforts,  or  destroy  7** 

Yes,  he  had  lbten*d,  who  had  slurobcr*d  long. 
And  was  convinced  that  something  must  be  wrong 
But,  though  affected,  still  his  yielding  heart, 
And  cravmg  palate,  took  the  uncle^s  part ; 
Wine  now  opprcssM  him,  who,  when  free  from  wine. 
Could  seldom  clearly  utter  his  design ; 
But  though  by  nature  and  indulgence  weak. 
Yet,  half  converted,  he  resolved  to  speak ; 
And,  speaking,  own*d,  **  that  in  his  mind  the  youth 
Had  gifls  and  learning,  and  that  truth  was  truth 
The  ^squire  he  honoured,  and,  for  his  poor  part. 
He  hated  nothing  like  a  hollow  heart : 
But  *t  was  a  maxim  he  had  oflen  tried, 
That  right  was  right,  and  there  he  would  abide ; 
He  honourM  learning,  and  he  would  confess 
The  preacher  had  his  talents — more  or  less : 
Why  n»>i  agree  ?  he  tliought  the  young  divine 
Hud  no  such  strictness — they  might  drink  and  dine; 
For  tliem  sufficient — but  he  said  befbre,^- 
That  truth  was  truth,  and  he  would  drink  no  more." 

This  heard  the  *squire  with  mix*d  contempt  and 
pain ; 
He  tcar'd  the  priest  this  recreant  sot  would  gain. 


Tlje  favourite  nymph,  though  not  a  convert  made, 
Conceived  the  man  she  scom*d  her  cause  would  aid . 
And  when  the  spirite  of  her  lord  were  low. 
The  lass  presumed  the  wicked  cause  to  show  : 
"  It  was  the  wretched  life  his  honour  led. 
And  would  draw  vengeance  on  his  guilty  head ; 
Their  loves  (Heav*n  knew  how  dreadfully  distrewM 
The  thought  had  made  her !)  were  as  yet  unblessM : 
And  till  the  church  had  sanction'd*'— Here  she  saw 
The  wratlj  that  forced  her  trembling  to  withdraw. 

Add  to  these  outward  ills,  some  inward  light. 
That  showM  him  all  was  not  correct  and  right : 
Though  now  he  less  indulged—- and  to  the  poor, 
From  day  to  day,  sent  alms  from  door  to  door  ; 
Though  he  some  case  from  easy  virtues  found. 
Yet  conscience  told  him  he  could  not  compound; 
But  must  himself  tlie  darling  sin  deny. 
Change  the  whole  heart — but  here  a  heavy  sigh 
ProclaimM,  •*  How  vast  the   toil !    and   all !  how 
weak  am  1 1" 

James  too  has  trouble — he  divided  sees 
A  parish,  once  harmonious  and  at  ease : 
With  him  united  are  tlie  simply  meek. 
The  warm,  the  sad,  the  nervous,  and  th^weak ; 
The  rest  his  uncle^s  save  the  few  beside 
Who  own  no  doctrine,  and  obey  no  guide ; 
With  stragglers  of  each  adverse  camp,  who  lend 
Their  aid  to  botb,^but  each  in  turn  offend. 

Though  zealous  still,  yet  he  begins  to  feci 
The  heat  too  fierce,  that  glows  in  vulgar  leol ; 
With  pain  he  hears  his  simple  friends  relate 
Their  week's  experience,  and  their  wofiil  state : 
With  small  temptation  struggling  every  hour. 
And  bravely  battling  with  &e  tempting  power ; 
His  native  sense  is  hurt  by  Strang  complaints 
Of  inward  motions  in  these  warring  saints ; 
Who  never  cast  on  sinful  bait  a  look 
But  they  perceive  the  devil  at  the  hook : 
Grieved,  yet  compeDM  to  smile,  he  finds  it  bard 
Against  the  blunders  of  conceit  to  guard ; 
He  sighs  to  hear  the  jests  his  converts  cause. 
He  cannot  give  their  erring  real  applause ; 
But  finds  it  inconsistent  to  condemn 
The  flights  and  follies  he  has  norsed  in  them : 
These,  m  opposing  minds,  contempt  produce. 
Or  mirth  occasion,  or  provoke  abuse ; 
On  each  momentous  theme  disgrace  they  brii^g, 
And  give  to  Scorn  her  poison  and  her  «ting. 


TALE  XVI. 


THE  CONFIDANT. 

Thlnk'it  thoa  I'd  mfke  a  Kfe  of  joaloMj, 
To  follow  itiU  the  cbinKca  of  the  moon, 
^tb  frwh  mvpicioa  1 

OtkfUa,  aet  iii.  k«m  3 
Wbr  bait  thou  lost  U«  fmh  blood  in  tbr  cboeka. 
And  givon  my  troiuuM  and  mj  rifhtt  in  th«c 
To  Uiick-«rod  muMOfr  and  cun>ed  meUocbiily  T 

nmry  IF,  Part  1,  aci  ii,  scene  3. 
It  is  excellent 
To  ha««  A  ffiant'a  atrcnsib,  but  trrannoua 
Touaeitaa  a  Kwrt. 

Mtasurt  for  Meaamre,  act  ii.  »eene  2. 
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A.>!?fA  was  youngs  and  lovely — in  her  eye 

The  gUncc  of  U;auty,  in  her  check  the  dye ; 

Her  shape  was  slender,  and  her  features  small, 

But  g^raccful,  easy,  unaffected  all : 

The  liveliest  tints  her  youthful  face  disclosed  ; 

There  beauty  sprklcd,  and  there  health  repored ; 

For  tlje  pure  blood  tliat  ihish'd  that  rosy  check 

Spoke  what  the  heart  ibrbad  the  tongue  to  speak ; 

And  told  Uie  feelings  of  that  heart  as  well. 

Nay,  with  more  candour  than  tiic  tongue  could  tell : 

Though  this  fair  lass  had  with  the  wealthy  dr^elt, 

Yet  like  the  damsel  of  the  cot  she  felt ; 

And,  at  the  distant  hint  or  dark  surmise. 

The  blood  into  the  mantling  check  would  rise. 

Now  Anna's  station  frequent  terrors  wrought 
In  one  whose    loipks  were   with  such  meaning 

fraught ; 
For  on  a  lady,  as  an  humble  friend, 
It  was  her  painful  ofHce  to  attend. 

Her  duties  here  were  of  the  usual  kind — 
And  some  the  body  harassed,  some  tJie  mipd : 
Billets  she  wrote,  and  tender  stories  read, 
To  make  the  lady  sleepy  in  her  bed ; 
She  play 'd  at  whist,  but  witii  inferior  skill. 
And  hearer  the  summons  as  a  call  to  drill ; 
Music  was  ever  pleasant  till  she  playM 
At  a  request  that  no  request  conveyed  ; 
The  lady*«  tales  with  anxious  looks  she  beard. 
For  she  must  witness  what  her  friend  averr*d  : 
The  lady's  taste  she  must  in  all  Approve, 
Hate  whom  she  hated,  whom  she  loved  must  love : 
These  with  the  varions  duties  of  her  place, 
With  care  she  studied,  and  perfbrm'd  with  grace ; 
She  veil'd  her  troubles  in  a  mask  of  ease. 
And  show'd  her  pleasure  was  a  power  to  please. 

Such  were  the  damsel's  duties ;  she  was  poor — 
Above  a  servant,  but  with  service  more : 
Men  on  her  face  with  careless  freedom  gazed. 
Nor  thought  how  painful  was  the  glow  they  raised ; 
A  wealthy  few  to  gain  her  favour  tried. 
But  not  the  favour  of  a  grateful  bride : 
They  spoke  their  purpose  with  an  easy  air. 
That  shamed  and  frighten'd  the  dependent  fair ; 
Past  time  she  view'd,  the  passing  time  to  cheat. 
But  nothing  found  to  make  the  present  sweet; 
With  pensive  soul  she  read  life's  future  page. 
And  saw  dependent,  poor,  repining  age. 
But  who  shall  dve  t*  assert  what  year$  may 

bring, 
When  wonders  from  the  passrog  hour  may  spring  ? 
There  dwelt  a  yeoman  in  the  place,  whose  mind 
Was  gentle,  generous,  cultivated,  kind ; 
For  thirty  years  he  labour'd ;  fortune  then 
Placed  the  mild  rustic  with  superior  mei^ : 
A  richer  Stafford  who  had  lived  to  save. 
What  he  bad  treasured  to  the  poorer  gave ; 
Who  with  a  sober  mind  that  treasure  view'd, 
And  the  slight  studies  of  his  youth  renew'd : 
He  not  profoundly,  but  discreetly  read. 
And  a  fair  mind  with  useful  culture  fed ; 
Then  thought  of  marriage — **  But  the  g^eat,**  said 

be, 
**  I  shall  not  suit,  nor  will  the  meaner  me  f 
Anna  he  saw,  admired  her  modest  air; 
He  thought  her  virtuous,  and  he  knew  her  fiiir ; 


.  Love  raised  his  pity  for  her  humble  state, 
I  And  prompted  wishes  fbr  her  happier  fate ; 
No  pride  in  money  would  his  feelings  wound. 
Nor  vulgar  manners  hurt  him  and  confound : 
He  then  the  lady  at  the  hall  addoess'd. 
Sought  her  consent,  and  his  regard  express'd ; 
Yet  if  some  cause  his  earnest  wish  denied. 
He  begg'd  to  know  it,  and  he  bow'd  and  sigh'd. 

The  lady  own'd  tliat  she  was  loth  to  part. 
Rut  praised  tlie  damsel  for  her  gentle  heart, 
I  Her  pleasing  4>erson,  and  her  blooming  health ; 
But  ended  thus,  **  Her  virtue  is  her  wealth." 

**  Then  is  she  rich  I"  he  cried,  with  lively  air ; 
"But  whence, «)  please  you,  came  a  lass  so  fair?*' 

**  A  placeman's  child  was  Anna,  one  who  died 
And  led  a  widow  by  afflictions  tried  ; 
She  to  support  her  infant  daughter  strove. 
But  early  left  the  object -of  her  love; 
Her  youth,  her  beauty,  and  her  orphan-state 
Gave  a  kind  countess  intere^  in  her  fate; 
With  her  she  dwelt,  and  still  might  dwelling  be. 
When  the  earl's  folly  caused  the  lass  to  flee; 
A  second  friend  was  she  compell'd  to  shun 
By  the  rude  offers  of  an  uncheck'd  son ; 
I  found  her  then,  and  with  a  mother's  love 
Regard  tlic  gentle  girl  whom  you  approve ; 
Yi  t,  e'en  witli  nic  protection  is  not  peace,  ' 

Nor  man's  designs,  nor  beauty's  trial,  cease ; 
Like  sordid  boys  by  costly  fruit  they  feel. 
They  will  not  purchase,  but  they  try  to  steaL" 

Now  this  good  lady,  like  a  witness  true. 
Told  but  the  truth,  and  all  the  truth  she  knew; 
And  't  in  our  duty  and  our  pain  to  show 
Truth  this  good  lady  had  not  means  to  know. 
Yes,  there  was  lock'd  within  the  damsel's  breast 
A  fact  important  to  be  now  confess'd ; 
(Jently,  my  muse,  th'  afflicting  tafe  relate^ 
And  have  some  feeling  for  a  sister's  fate. 

Where  Anna  dwelt,  a  conquering  hero  came,— 
An  Irish  captain,  Scdley  was  his  name ; 
And  he  too  had  that  same  prevailing  art. 
That  gave  sofl  wisiies  to  the  virgin's  heart; 
In  years  they  diffcr'd ;  he  had  thirty  seen 
When  this  young  beauty  counted  just  fifteen; 
But  still  they  were  a  lovely  lively  pair. 
And  trod  on  earth  as  if  they  trod  on  air. 

On  love,  deliirhtfbl  theme !  the  captain  dwelt. 
With  force  still  growing  with  the  hopes  be  felt, 
But  with  some  caution  and  reluctance  told. 
He  had  a  father  crafty,  harsh,  and  old ; 
Who,  as  possessing  much,  would  much  expect. 
Or  both,  for  ever,  from  his  love  reject : 
Why  then  offence  to  one  so  powerful  give. 
Who  (for  their  comfort)  had  not  long  to  live  ? 

With  this  poor  prospect  the  deludod  maid. 
In  words  tsonfidin^,  was  indeed  betray'd  ; 
And,  soon  as  terrors  in  her  bosom  rosi^, 
The  hero  fled ;  they  hinder'd  his  repose. 
Deprived  of  him,  she  to  a  parentis  breast 
Her  secrets  trusted,  and  her  pains  express  d. 
Let  her  to  town  (so  prndenoe  urged)  repair. 
To  shun  disgrace,  at  least  to  hide  it  there , 
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But  ere  she  went,  the  luckless  damsel  pray*d 

A  chosen  firicnd  might  lend  her  kindly  aid : 

••  Yes ;  my  soul's  sister,  my  Eliza,  come, 

Hear  her  lost  sigh,  and  ease  thy  Anna's  doom  :** 

*•  'T  is  a  fool's  wish,"  the  angry  father  cried, 

But,  lost  in  troubles  of  his  own,  complied : 

And  dear  Eliza  to  her  friend  was  sent, 

1"  indulge  that  wish,  and  be  her  punishment ; 

The  time  arrived,  and  brought  a  tenfold  dread ; 

I'Imj  time  was  past,  and  all  the  terror  fled ; 

The  infant  died ;  the  faoe  resumed  each  charm, 

And  reason  now  brought  trouble  and  alarm : 

"  Should  her  Eliza — no !  she  was  too  just, 

Too  good  and  kind — but  ah !  too  young  to^  trust" 

Anna  return'd,  her  former  place  resumed, 

And  faded  beauty  with  new  grace  rc-bloom'd. 

And  if  some  whispers  of  the  past  were -heard, 

They  died  innoxious,  as  no  cause  appear'd ; 

But  other  cares  on  Anna's  bosom  press'd. 

She  saw  her  &ther  gloomy  and  distress'd ; 

He  died  o'erwhelm'd  with  debt,  and  soon  was  abed 

The  filial  sorrow  o'er  a  mother  dead  : 

She  sought  Eliza's  arms,  that  &ithfiil  friend  was 

wed; 
Then  was  compassion  by  the  countess  shown. 
And  all  th'  adventures  of  her  life  are  known. 

And  now  beyond  her  hopes — no  longer  tried 
By  slavish  awe^she  lived  a  yeoman's  bride ; 
Then  bless'd  her  lot,  and  with  a  grateful  mind 
Was  careful,  cheerful,  vigilant,  and  kind : 
The  gentle  husband  felt  supreme  delight, 
Bless'd  by  her  joy,  and  happy  in  her  sight ; 
He  saw  with  pride  in  every  friend  and  guest 
High  admiration  and  regard  eipress'd : 
With  greater  pride,  and  with  superior  joy, 
He  look'd  exulting  on  his  first-born  boy : 
To  her  fond  breast  the  wife  her  infant  strained. 
Some  feelings  utter'd,  some  were  not  eipiain'd ; 
And  she  enraptured  with  her  treasure  grew, 
The  sight  familiar,  but  the  pleasure  new. 

Yet  there  appear'd  within  that  tranquil  state 
Some  threa  filing  prospect  of  uncertain  fate ; 
/  Between  the  married  when  a  secret  lies. 
It  wakes  suspicion  from  enforced  disguise ; 
Still  thought  the  wife  upon  her  absent  friend, 
^Vith  all  that  must  upon  her  truth  depend ; 
•*  There  is  no  being  in  the  world  beside. 
Who  can  discover  what  that  friend  will  hid6;    - 
Who  knew  the  fact,  knew  not  my  name  or  state. 
Who  these  can  tell  can  not  the  fiict  relate ; 
But  tliou,  Eliza,  canst  the  whole  impart. 
And  all  my  safety  is  thy  generous  heart*' 

Mix'd  with  tfiese  fears — but  light  and  transient 
these — 
Fled  years  of  peace,  prosperity,  and  ease : 
So  tranquil  all  that  scarce  a  gloomy  day 
For  days  of  gloom  unmiz'd  prepared  the  way ; 
One  eve,  the  wife,  still  happy  ih  her  state. 
Sang  gaily,  thoughtless  of  approaching  fate : 
Then  came  a  letter,  that  (received  in  dread 
Not  unobserved)  she  in  confusion  read ; 
The  substance  this — **  Her  friend  rejoiced  to  find 
That  she  had  riches  with  a  grateful  mind ; 
While  poor  Eliza  had  from  place  to  place 
Befip  lured  by  hope  to  labour  lor  disgrace ; 


That  every  scheme  her  wandering  husband  tried, 
Pain'd  while  he  lived,  and  perish'd  when  he  died." 
She  then  of  want  in  angry  style  coraplain'd. 
Her  child  a  burden  to  her  life  remain'd, 
Her  kindred  shunn'd  her  prayers,  no  friend  her 
soul  sustain'd. 

**  Yet  why  neglected  7    Dearest  Anna  knew 
Her  worth  once  tried,  her  friendship  ever  true ; 
She  hoped,  she  trusted,  tliough  by  wanU  oppressed. 
To  lock  the  treasured  secret  in  her  breact ; 
Yet,  vex'd  by  "trouble,  must  apply  to  one. 
For  kindness  due  to  her  for  kindness  done.** 

In  Anna's  mind  was  tumult,  in  her  face 
Flushings  of  dread  had  momentary  place : 
"I  must,"  she  judged,  •*  these  cruel  lines  expose. 
Or  fears,  or  worse  than  fears,  my  crime  disclose.** 

The  letter  shown,  he  said,  with  sober  smile — 
^  Anna,  your  friend  has  not  a  friendly  style : 
Say,  where  could  you  with  this  fiiir  lady  dwell, 
Who  boasts  of  secrets  that  she  scorns  to  tell  ?** 
••  At  school,"  »he  answer'd :  he  ••  at  school  T'  replied; 
**  Nay,  then  1  know  the  secrets  you  would  bide : 
Som6  longings  these,  without  dnpute, 
Some  youtliful  gaspings  for  forbidden  fhiit ; 
Why  so  disorder'd,  bve  ?  are  such  the  crimes 
That  give  us  sorrow  in  our  graver  times  7 
Come,  tako  a  present  for  your  friend,  and  rest 
In  perfect  peace— you  find  you  are  confoss'd." 

This  cloud,  though  past,  alarm'd  the  consciooi 
wife. 
Presaging  gloom  and  sorrow  for  her  life ; 
Who  to  her  answer  join'd  a  fervent  prayer. 
That  her  EUiza  would  a  sister  spare : 
If  she  again^but  was  there  cause  T^hould  send. 
Let  her  direct — and  then  she  named  a  friend : 
A  sad  expedient  untried  friends  to  trust, 
And  still  to  fbar  the  tried  may  be  unjust : 
Such  is  his  pain,  who,  by  his  debt  oppress*d, 
Seeks  by  new  bonds  a  temporary  rest 

Few  were  her  peaceful  days  tiH  Anna  read 
The  words  she  dreaded,  and  had  cause  to  dread :— > 

**  Did  she  believe,  did  she,  unkind,  suppose 
That  thus  ESiza's  friendship  was  to  close  7 
No !  though  she  tried,  and  her  desire  was  plain. 
To  break  the  friendly  bond,  she  strove  in  \*ain : 
Ask'd  she  for  silence  7  why  so  loud  the  call. 
And  yet  the  token  of  her  love  so  small  7 
By  means  like  these  will  you  attempt  to  bind 
And  check  the  movements  of  an  injured  mind  T 
Poor  as  I  am,  I  shall  be  proud  to  show 
What  dangerous  secrets  I  may  safely  know : 
Secrets  to  men  of  jealous  minds  convev'd, 
n^ve  many  a  noble  house  in  ruihs  laid : 
Anna,  I  trust,  although  with  wrongs  beset. 
And  urged  by  want,  1  shall  be  faiuiful  yet ; 
But  what  temptation  may  from  these  arise, 
To  take  a  slighted  woman  by  surprise, 
Becomes  a  subject  for  your  serious  care — 
For  who  offends,  must  for  offence  prepare." 

Perplex*d,  dbmay'd,  the  wife  foresaw  her  doom 
A  day  dcferr'd  was  yet  a  day  to  come ; 
But  still,  though  painfiil  her  suspended  state. 
She  dreaded  more  the  crisis  of  her  fate; 
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Better  to  die  than  StafTord^s  scorn  to  meet. 
And  her  strange  friend  perhaps  would  be  discreet : 
Presents  she  sent,  and  made  a  strong  appeal 
To  woiiiun^s  fcermg!<,  bigirii\g  her  to  feel ; 
With  loo  much  force  she  wrote  of  jealous  men. 
And  h':r  tears  falling  spoke  bejwnd  her  pen ; 
Eliza^s  silence  she  again  implored, 
And  promised  all  that  prudence  could  afford. 

For  looks  composed  and  careless  Anna  tried ; 
She  seemM  in  trouble,  and  unconscious  sigliM : 
The  faithful  husband,  who  devoutly  loved 
His  silent  partner,  with  concern  reproved : 
•*  What  secret  sorrows  on  my  Anna  press. 
That  love  may  not  partake,  nor  care  redress  ?** 
••  None,  none,"  she  answprM,  with  a  look  so  kind, 
That  the  fond  man  determined  to  be  blind. 

A  few  succeeding  weeks  of  brief  repose 
In  Anna's  cheek  revived  the  &ded  rose ; 
A  hue  like  this  the  westcnf  sky  displays,    ^ 
That  glows  awhile,  and  withers  as  we  gaze. 

Again  the  friend's  tormenting  letter  came — 
"The  wants  she  sufferM  were  affection's  shame; 
She  with  her  child  a  life  of  terrors  Jed, 
Unhappy  fruit!  but  of  a  lawfijl  bed: 
Her  friend  was  tasting  every  bliss  in  life, 
The  joyfbl  mother,  and  the  wealthy  wife ; 
While  she  was  placed  in  doubt,  in  fear,  in  Want, 
To  starve  on  trifle  that  the  happy  grant; 
Poorly  for  all  her  foithfiil  silence  paid, 
And  tantalized  by  ineffectual  aid : 
She  could  not  thus  a  beggar's  lot  endure ; 
She  wanted  something  permanent  and  sure : 
If  they  were  friends,  then  equal  be  their  Jot, 
And  she  was  free  to  speak  if  they  were  not" 

Despair  and  terror  seized  the  wife,  to  find 
The  artful  workings  of  a  vulgar  mind  : 
Money  she  had  not,  but  the  hint  of  dress 
Taught  her  new  bribes,  new  terrors  to  redress  i 
She  with  such  feeling  then  described  her  woes, 
That  envy's  self  might  on  the  view  repose ; 
Then  to  a  mother's  pains  she  made  appeal. 
And  painted  grief  like  one  compell'd  to  feel 

Yes  *  BO  she  felt,  that  in  her  air,  her  face, 
In  every  purpose,  and  in  every  place ; 
In  her  slow  motion,  in  her  languid  mien. 
The  grief,  the  sickness  of  her  soul  wcire  seen. 

Of  some  mysterious  ill  the  husband  sure, 
Desired  to  trace  it,  fer  he  hoped  to  cure; 
Something  he  knew  obscurely,  and  had  seen 
His  wife  attend  a  cottage  on  the  ?rcen ; 
Love,  loth  to  wound,  endured  conjecttire  long, 
TiU  fear  would  speak,  and  spoke  in  language  strong. 

**  AH  I  must  know,  my  Anna — ^truly  know 
Whence  these  emotions,  terrors,  troubles  flow ; 
Give  me  thy  grie^  and  I  will  feirly  prove 
Mine  is  no  selfish,  no  ungenerous  love." 

Now  Anna's  soul  the  seat  of  strife  became. 
Fear  with  respect  contended,  love  with  shame; 
But  fear  prevailing  was  the  ruling  guide. 
Prescribing  what  to  show  and  what  to  hide. 

**  It  is  my  friend,"  she  said — **  But  why  disclose 
A  woman's  weakness  struggling  with  her  woes  7 
2A 


Yes,  she  has  grieved  me  by  her  fend  complaints. 

The  wrongs  she  suffers,  the  distress  she  paints : 

Something  we  do — but  she  afflicts  me  still, 

And  says,  with  power  to  help,  I  want  the  will; 

This  plaintive  style  I  pity  and  excuse. 

Help  when  I  can,  and  grieve  when  I  refuse ; 

But  here  my  useless  sorrows  t  resign, 

And  will  be  happy  in  a  love  like  thine." 

The  husband  doubted ;  he  was  kind  but  cool : — 

*"T  is  a  strong  friendship  to  arise  at  school ; 

Once  more  then,  love,  once  more  the  sufferer  aid,^ 

I  too  can  pity,  but  I  must  upbraid ; 

Of  these  vain  feelings  then  thy  bosom  firee, 

Nor  be  o'erwhehn'd  by  useless  sympathy." 

The  wife  again  despatch'd  the  useless  bribe, 
Again  essay'd  her  terrors  to  describe ; 
Again  with  kindest  words  entreated  peace. 
And  beggM  her  offerings  for  a  time  might  cease. 

A  calm  succeeded,  but  too  like  the  one 
That  causes  terror  ere  the  storm  comes  on : 
A  secret  sorrow  lived  in  Anna's  heart. 
In  Stafford's  mind  a  secret  fear  of  art ; 
Not  lonff  they  lasted — this  determined  fee 
Knew  ful  her  claims,  and  nothing  would  forego ; 
Again  her  letter  came,  where  Anna  read, 
**  My  child,  one  cause  of  my  distress,  is  dead  : 
Heav'n  has  my  infant :"  ••  Heartless  wretch  !"  she 

cried, 
*•  Is  tliis  thy  joy  ?"  "  I  am  no  longer  tied  : 
Now  will  ^  hast'ning  to  my  friend,  partake 
Her  atrea  and  comforts,  and  no  ^ore  forsake ; 
Now  shall  we  both  in  equal  station  move. 
Save  that  my  friend  enjoys  a  husband's  love." 

Complaint  and  threats  so  strong  the  wife  amazed. 
Who  wildly  on  her  cottage-neighbour  gazed ; 
Her  tones,  her  trembling,  first  betray'd  her  grief; 
When  floods  of  tears  gave  anguish  its  rclieil 

She  fear'd  that  Stafford  would  refiipe  assent. 
And  knew  hef  selfish  friend  would  not  relent ; 
She  must  petition,  yet  delay 'd  the  task. 
Ashamed,  afraidt  and  yet  compell'd  to  ask  ; 
Unknown  to  him  some  object  fill'd  her  mind. 
And,  once  suspicious,  he  became  unkind  : 
They  sate  one  evening,  each  absorb'd  in  gloom, 
When,  hark  I  a  noise,  and,  rushing  to  the  rpom. 
The  friend  tripp'd  lightly  in,  and  laughing  said, 
"I  come." 

Anna  received  her  with  an  anxious  mind, 
And  meeting  whisper'd,  "  Is  Eliza  kind  ?" 
Reserved  and  cool,  the  husband  sought  to  prove 
The  depth  and  force  of  this  mysterious  love. 
To  nought  that  pass'd  between  the  stranger.friend 
And  his  meek  partner  scem'd  he  to  attend ; 
But,  anxious,  listcn'd  to  the  lightest  word 
That  might  some  knowledge  of  his  guest  afford ; 
And  learn  the  reason  one  to  him  so  dear 
Should  feel  such  fondness,  yet  betray  such  fear. 

Soon  he  perceived  this  uninvited  gupst, 
Unwelcome  too,  a  sovereign  power  posscss'd ; 
Lofty  she  was  and  careless,  while  the  meek 
And  humbled  Anna  was  afraid  to  speak  : 
As  mute  she  listenM  with  a  painful  smile. 
Her  friend  sate  laughing  and  at  eaac  the  while, 
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TcHinpr  her  idle  laics  with  all  the  glee 

OfcarclfSH  and  unfeeling  levity. 

With  calm  good  sense  he  knew  his  wife  endued. 

And  now  with  wounded  pride  her  conduct  view'd  ; 

Her  speech  was  low,  her  c^ery  look  conveyM — 

*'  I  arn  a  slave,  subservient  and  afraid/* 

All  trace  of  comfort  vanisKM  if  she  spoke, 

The  noisy  friend  upon  her  purpose  broke ; 

To  her  remarks  with  insolence  replied, 

And  her  assertions  doubted  or  depied  ; 

While  the  meek  Anna  like  an  infant  shook, 

Woe-'struck  and  trembling  at  the  serpent's  look. 

**  There  is,"  said  Stafford,  **  yes,  there  is  a  cause — 
This  creature  frigiits  her,  overpowers  and  awes." 
Six  weeks  bad  passM — **  In  truth,  my  love,  this 

friend 
Has  liberal  notions ;  what  docs  she  intend  7 
Without  a  hint  she  came,  and  will  she  stay 
Till  she  receives  the  hint  to  go  ai^ay  ?" 

Confused  the  wife  replied,  in  spite  of  troth, 
**  I  love  the  dear  companion  of  my  youtli." 
•*  'T  is  well,"  said  Stafford ;  "  then  your  loves  renew ; 
Trust  me,  your  rivals,  Anna,  will  bo  few." 

Though  playful  this,  she  felt  too  much  distressed 
T*  admit  the  consolation  of  a  jest ; 
111  she  reposed,  and  in  her  dreams  would  sigh, 
And,  murmuring  forth  her  anguish,  beg  to  die ; 
With  sunken  eye,  slow  pace,  and  pallid  check. 
She  lookM  confusion,  and  she  fearM  to  speak. 

'All  this  the  friend  beheld,  for,  quick  of  tiglit. 
She  knew  the  husband  eager  for  her  flight ; 
And  that  by  force  alone  she  could  retain 
The  Insting  comforts  she  bad  hope  to  gain  i 
She  now  perceived,  to  win  her  post  for  life. 
She  must  infuse  fresh  terrors  in  the  wife ; 
Must  bid  to  friendship's  feebler  ties  adieu. 
And  boldly  claim  the  object  in  her  view  : 
She  saw  the  husband's  love,  and  knew  the  power 
Her  friend  might  use  in  some  propitious  hour. 

Meantime  the  anxious  wife,  from  pure  distress 
Assuming  courage,  said,  "  I  will  confess  ;" 
But  with  her  children  felt  a  parent's  pride. 
And  sought  once  more  the  hated  truth  to  hide. 

Offended,  grieved,  impatient,  Stiifford  bore 
The  odious  change  till  he  could  bear  no  more; 
A  friend  to  truth,  in  speech  and  action  plain, 
He  held  all  fraud  and  cunning  in  disdain ; 
But,  fraud  to  find,  and  £ilsehM>d  to  detect. 
For  once  he  fled  to  measures  indirect. 

One  day  the  friends  were  seated  in  that  room 
The  guest  with  care  adorn'd,  and  named  her  home : 
To  please  the  eye,  there  carious  prints  were  placed, 
And  some  light  volumes  to  amuse  the  taste ; 
Letters  and  music,  on  a  table  laid, 
Tlie  favourite  studies  of  the  fair  betray'd; 
Beneath  the  window  was  the  toilet  spread, 
And  the  fire  gleam'd  upon  a  crimson  bed. 

In  Anna's  looks  and  falling  tears  were  seen 
How  interesting  had  their  subjects  been  : 
•♦  Oh  !  then,"  resumed  tlie  friend,  "  I  plainly  find 
That  you  and  Stafford  know  each  other's  mind ; 
I  nnist  depart,  must  on  the  world  be  thrown, 
Lik'^  one  discardedi  worthless  and  unknown ; 


But  shall  I  carry,  and  to  please  a  fbc, 

A  painful  secret  in  my  bosom  7  No  I 

Think  not  your  friend  a  reptile  you  may  tread 

Beneath  your  feet,  and  s.iy,  tlie  worm  is  dead  ; 

I  have  some  feeling,  and  will  not  be  made 

The  scorn  of  her  whom  love  cannot  persu  idc  : 

Would  not  your  word,  your  slightest  wish,  eSeei 

All  that  I  hope,  petition,  or  expect  7 

The  power  you  have,  but  you  the  use  decline — 

Proof  that  you  feel  not,  or  you  fear  not  mine. 

There  was  a  time,  when  I,  a  tender  maid. 

Flew  at  a  call,  and  your  desires  obey'd  ; 

A  very  mother  to  the  child  became. 

Consoled  your  sorrow,  and  conoeal'd  your  shame,' 

But  now,  grown  rich  and  happy,  from  the  door 

You  thrust  a  bosom  friend,  despised  and  poor ; 

That  child  alive,  its  mother  might  have  known 

The  hard  ungrateful  spirit  she  has  shown." 

Here  {Caused  the  guest,  and  Anna  cried  at  length — 
"  You  try  me,  cruel  friend !  beyond  my  strength ; 
Would  I  had"  been  beside  my  infant  Itiid, 
Where  none  would  vex  me,  threaten,  or  upbraid." 

In  Anna's  looks  the  friend  beheld  despair; 
Her  speech  she  sot\en'd,  and  composed  her  air : 
Yet  while  professing  love;  she  answered  still — 
"  You  can  befriend  me,  bat  you  want  the  wilL" 
They  parted  thus,  and  Anna  went  her  way. 
To  shed  her  secret  sorrows,  «nd  to  pray. 

Stafford,  amused  with  books,  and  fond  of  home^ 
By  reading  oft  dispell'd  the  evening  gloom ; 
History  or  tale — all  heard  him  with  delight. 
And  thus  was  pass'd  this  memorable  night 

The  listening  friend  bestow'd  a  flattering  smile 
A  sleeping  boy  the  mother  held  the  while  ; 
And  ere  she  fondly  bore  him  to  his  bed. 
On  his  fair  face  the  tear  of  anguish  tihcd. 

And  now  his  task  resumed,  **  My  tale,"  said  be, 
**  Is  short  and  sad,  short  may  our  sadness  be !" 

"  The  Caliph  Harun,*  as  historians  tell. 
Ruled,  for  a  tyrant,  admirably  well; 
Where  his  own  pleasures  were  not  touch'd,  to  meo 
He  was  humane,  and  sometimes  even  then  ; 
Harun  was  fond  of  fhiits,  and  gardens  fair. 
And  woe  to  all  whom  he  found  poaching  there ! 
Among  his  pages  was  a  lively  boy. 
Eager  in  search  of  every  trifling  joy; 
His  feelings  vivid,  and  his  fancy  strong. 
He  sigh'd  for  pleasure  while  he  shrank  ftora  wrong; 
When  by  the  caliph  in  the  garden  placed 
He  saw  the  treasures  which  he  long'd  to  taste ; 
And  oft  alone  he  ventured  to  behold 
Rich  hanging  fruits  with  rind  of  glowing  gold ; 
Too  long  he  stiid  forbidden  bliss  to  view, 
His  virtue  failing,  as  his  longings  grew  ; 
A  thirst  and  wearied  with  the  noon-tide  beat, 
F«te  to  the  garden  led  his  luckless  feet; 
With  eager  eyes  and  open  mouth  he  stood. 
Smelt  the  sweet  breath,  and  touched  the  flragrant 
food  ; 


•  The  nivru-ien  Ikti,  m«nnt  i>  the  Huroun  Alravchid,  m  Ht- 
nio  nl  Rachid  who  tlipH  f  nrly  in  the  ninth  century  :  b«*  m  oftM 
the  hearer,  moH  wime'ini'-e  the  bero,  of  a  talo  in  tbo  Ar^biu 
Nights*  Entertainments^ 
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The  tempting  beauty  sparkliDg  in  the  sun  ^ 

Charm'd  his  young  gense— he  ate,  and  was  undone : 
When  the  tbnd  j^lutton  pauaed^  his  eyes  around 
He  turned,  and  eyes  upon  him  turnings  found ; 
Pleased  he  beheld  Ihc  spy,  a  brother-puge, 
A  friend  uiiied  in  offiec  and  in  age ; 
Who  promiijcd  much  that  secret  he  would  be, 
But  higli  tlie  pi  ice  iie  fix'd  on  secrecy. 

•* '  Were  you  suspected,  my  unhappy  friend,' 
Began  the  boy,  *  where  would  your  sorrows  end  ? 
In  all  the  palace  there  is  not  a  page 
The  caliph  would  not  torture  in  his  rage : 
I  think  I  see  thee  now  impaled  alive. 
Writhing  in  pangs — but  come,  ,my  friend !  revive ; 
Had  some  beheld  you,  all  your  purse  contains 
Coald  not  have  saved  you  from  terrific  pains ; 
1  scorn  such  mcajincss ;  and,  if  not  in  debt. 
Would  not  an  asper  on  your  folly  set* 

**  The  hint  was  strong ;  young  Osmyn  searchM 
his  store 
For  bribes,  and  found  he  soon  could  bribe  no  more ; 
That  time  arrived,  for  Osmyn*s  stock  was  smaU, 
And  the  young  tyrant  now  possessed  it  all ; 
The  cruel  youth,  with  his  companions  n^ar, 
Gave  the  broad  bint  that  raised  the  sudden  fear ; 
Th'  nngcneroos  insult  now  was  daily  sbown. 
And  Osmyn's  peace  and  honest  pride  were  flown  ; 
Then  came  augmenting  woes,  and  fancy  strong 
Drew  forms  of  sufiering,  a  tormenting  throng ; 
He  felt  degraded,  and  the  struggling  mind 
Dared  not  be  free,  and  could  not  be  resigned ; 
And  all  his  pains  and  fervent  praj^rs  obtainM 
Was  trace  from  insnU,  while  the  feacs  remained. 

**  One  day  it  chanced  that  this  degraded  boy 
And  tyrant-friend  were  fixM  at  their  employ  ; 
Who  now  had  thrown  restraint  and  form  aside^ 
And  for  his  bribe  in  plainer  speech  applied  : 
'  Long  have  I  wait^,  and  the  lost  supply 
Was  but  a  pittance,  yet  how  patient  1 1 
But  give  me  now  what  thy  first  terrors  gave, 
My  speech  shall  praise  thee,  and  my  silence  save.' 

"Osmyn  had  found,  in  many  a  dreadful  day, 
The  tyrant  fiercer  when  he  secm'd  in  play : 
He  bcgg'd  forbearance ;  *  I  have  not  to  give ; 
Spare  me  awhile,  although  't  is  pain  to  live  : 
Oh !  had  that  stolen  fruit  the  power  possessed 
To  war  with  life,  I  now  had  been  at  rest* 

**'  So  fond  of  death,'  replied  the  boy,  *  't  is  plain. 
Thou  hast  no  certain  notion  of  the  pain  ; 
Bat  to  the  caliph  were  a  secret  shown. 
Death  has  no  pain  that  would  be  then  unknown.' 

**  Now,  says  the  story,  in  a  closet  near. 
The  monarcii  seated,  chanced  the  boys  to  hear ; 
There  ofl  he  came,  when  wearied  on  his  throne. 
To  read,  sleep,  listen,  pray,  or  be  alone. 

**  The  tale  proceeds,  when  first  the  caliph  found 
That  he  was  robb'd,  although  alone,  he  frown'd ; 
And  swore  in  wrath,  that  he  would  send  the  boy 
Far  from  his  notice,  favour,  or  employ ; 
But  gentler  movements  soothed  his  ruffled  mind, 
And  his  own  failings  taught  him  to  be  kind. 

**  Relenting  thoughts  then  painted  Osmyn  young, 
His  passion  urgent,  and  temptation  strong ; 


And  that  he  flufTer'd  from  their  villain-spy 

Pains  worse  than  death  till  'he  desired  lo  die ; 

Then  if  liis  morals  had  received  a  stain. 

His  bitter  sorrows  made  liim  pure  agnin  : 

To  Reason,  Pity  lent  her  generous  aid, 

For  one  so  tempted,  troubled,  and  bctray'd  j 

And  a  free  pardon  the  glad  boy  restored 

To  tlic  kind  presence  of  a  gentle  lord ; 

Who  from  his  otiice  and  his  country  drove 

That  traitor-fricnd,  whom  pains  nor  pray*rs  could 

move ; 

Who  raised  the  fears  no  mortal  could  endure. 
And  then  with  cruel  av'rice  sold  the  cure. 

*  My  tale  is  ended ;  but,  to  be  applied, 
I  must  describe  the  place  where  caliphs  hide." 

Here  both  the  females  look'd  alarm'd,  distressed, 
With  hurried  passions  hard  to  be  express'd. 

"  It  was  a  closet  by  a  chamber  placed. 
Where  slept  n  lady  of  no  vulgar  taste ; 
Her  friend  attended  in  that  chosen  room 
That  slie  had  honoured  and  proclaimM  her  home ; 
To  please  the  eye  were  chosen  pictures  placed. 
Ana  some  light  volumes  to  amuse  the  taste ; 
Letters  and  music  on  a  table  laid. 
For  much  the  lady  wrote,  and  often  play'd ; 
Beneath  the  window  was  a  toilet  spread, 
And  a  fire  gleam'd  upon  a  crimson  bed." 

He  paused,  he  rose ;  with  troubled  joy  the  wife 
Felt  the  new  era  of  her  changeful  life  ; 
Frankness  and  love  appear'd  in  Stafford's  face, 
And  all  her  trouble  to  delight  gave  place. 

Twice  made  tite  guest  an  effort  to  sustain 
Her  feelings,  twice  resumed  her  seat  in  vain. 
Nor  could  suppress  her  shame,  nor  could  support 

her  pain : 
Quick  she  retired,  and  all  the  dismal  night 
Thought  of  her  guilt,  her  folly,  and  her  flight; 
Then  sought  unseen  her  miserable  home, 
To  think  of  comforts  lost,  and  brood  on  wants  to 

come. 


TALE   XVII. 


BE8ENTMENT. 

8ha  hath  a  tear  Tor  pitr,  and  a  hand 
Open  as  day  for  mrltinc  cbacitjr : 
Yei,  not»  ilhaiandinc,  being  incensed,  it  flini— —    . 
Ilor  temper,  ihorePire,  muH  be  well  observed. 

Henry  IV,  Part  i.  act  iv,  scene  4. 

Three  or  four  wenches  whore  I  stood  cried — "  Alas  * 
Kood  soal  !'*  and  forffare  him  with  all  their  hearts :  bnt  there 
is  no  heed  to  be  taken  of  tbem  \  if  Ctseflr  bad  stabb*d  theii 
nothera,  Ibej  woald  have  done  no  less. 

Julius  Oesar,  act  i,  scene  2. 
How  dost?  Art  cold  1 
I'm  cold  myself— Where  is  the  straw,  my  fellow  1 
The  art  of  our  occf^sities  is  strenge. 
That  can  make  vile  thinrs  precious,     v 

Ktng  LeoTt  act  iii,  scene  9 


Females  there  are  of  unsuspicious  mind, 
E!asy  and  soft,  and  credulous  and  kind ; 
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Who,  when  offended  for  the  twentieth  time, 
Will  hear  th'  offender  and  forgive  the  crime  • 
And  there  are  others  whom,  like  these  to  coeat. 
Asks  but  the  humblest  efforts  of  deceit; 
But  they,  once  injured,  foel  a  strong  disdain, 
And,  seldom  pardoning,  never  trust  again ; 
Urgc^  by  religion,  they  forgive — but  yet 
Guard  the  warm  heart,  they  never  more  forget : 
Those  are  like  wax — apply  them  to  the  fire. 
Melting,  they  take  th*  impressions  you  desire ; 
Easy  to  mould,  and  fashion  as  you  please, 
And  again  moulded  with  an  equal  ease : 
Like  smelted  iron  these  the  forms  retain, 
But  once  impressM  will  never  melt  again. 

A  busy  port  a  serious  merchant  made 
His  chosen  place  to  recommence  his  trade ; 
And  brought  his  lady,  who,  their  children  dead, 
Their  native  seat  of  recent  sorrow  ffed : 
The  husband  duly  on  tbd  quay  was  seen. 
The  wifo  at  home  became  at  length  serene; 
There  in  short  time  the  social  couple  grew 
With  all  acquainted,  friendly  with  a  few ; 
When  the  ^^xid  lady,  by  disease  assaird* 
In  vain  resisted — hope  and  science  faird  : 
Then  spake  the  female  friends,  by  pity  led, 
**  Poor  merchant  Paul !  what  think  ye?  will  he  wed  ? 
A  quiet,  easy,  kind,  religions  man, 
Thus  can  he  rest  7 — I  wonder  if  he  can.** 

He  too,  as  grief  subsided  in  his  mind. 
Gave  place  to  notions  of  congenial  kind : 
Grave  was  the  man,  as  we  have  told  before ; 
His  years  were  forty — he  mi^ht  pass  for  more ; 
Composed  his  features  were,  nis  stature  low. 
His  air  important,  and  his  motion  slow ; 
His  dress  became  him,  it  was  neat  and  plain. 
The  colour  purple,  and  without  a  stain ; 
His  words  were  fow,  and  special  was  bis  care 
In  simplest  terms  his  purpose  to  declare ; 
A  man  more  civil,  sober,  and  discreet, 
More  grave  and  courteous,  yon  could  seldom  meet : 
Though  frugal  be,  yet  sumptuous  was  his  board. 
As  if  to  prove  how  much  he  could  afford ; 
For  though  reserved  himself^  he  loved  to  see 
His  table  plenteous,  and  his  neighbours  free : 
Among  these  friends  he  sat  in  Mlemn  style. 
And  rarely  softened  to  a  sober  smile ; 
For  this  observant  friends  their  reasons  gave-^ 
^  Concerns  so  vast  would  make  the  idlest  grave; 
And  for  such  men  to  be  of  langua^  free, 
Would  seem  incongruous  as  a  singing-tree : 
Trees  have  their  music,  but  the  birds  they  shield 
The  pleasing  tribute  for  protection  yield ; 
Each  ample  tree  the  tuneful  choir  defends. 
As  this  rich  merchant  eheers  his  happy  friends!** 

In  the  same  town  it  was  his  chance  to  meet 
A  gentle  lady,  with  a  mind  discreet ; 
Neither  in  life*s  decline,  nor  bloom  of  yonth. 
One  famed  for  maiden  modesty  and  truth  : 
By  nature  cool,  in  pious  habits  bred. 
She  look*d  on  lovers  with  a  virgin*s  dread: 
Deceivers,  rakes,  and  libertines  were  they. 
And  harmless  beauty  their  pursuit  and  prey ; 
Ah  bad  as  giants  in  the  ancient  times 
Were  modem  lovers,  and  the  same  their  crimes : 

Soon  as  she  heard  of  her  all-conquering  charms. 
At  once  she  fled  to  her  defensive  arms ; 


Conn*d  o*er  the  tales  her  maiden  aunt  had  told. 
And,  statue-like,  was  motionless  and  cold ; 
From  prayer  of  love,  like  that  Pygmalion  praj*d. 
Ere  the  hard  stone  became  the  yielding  maid — 
A  different  change  in  this  chaste  nymph  ensued. 
And  tum*d  to  stone  the  breathing  flesh  and  blood : 
Whatever  youth  described  his  wounded  heart, 
**  He  came  to  rob  her,  end  she  scom*d  bis  art ; 
And  who  of  raptures  once  presumed  to  speak. 
Told  listening  maids  he  thought  them  fond  and 

weak: 
But  should  a  worthy  man  his  hopes  display 
In  few  plain  words,  and  beg  a  yea  or  nsy* 
He  would  deserve  an  answer  just  and  plain. 
Since  adulation  only  moved  disdain — 
Sir,  if  my  frieilds  object  not,  come  agoin.** 

Hence,  our  grave  lover,  though  he  liked  the  iaoe, 
Praised  not  a  feature— dwelt  not  on  a  grace ; 
But  in  the  simplest  terms  declared  his  state, 
**  A  widow*d  man,  who  Wish'd  a  viituous  mate  ; 
Who  f^*d  neglect,  and  was  compeli*d  to  tnut 
Dependants  wasteful,  idle,  or  unjust ; 
Or  should  they  not  the  trusted  stores  destroy. 
At  best,  they  could  not  help  him  to  enjoy ;  ' 
But  with  her  person  and  her  prodenoe  blest. 
His  sets  would  prosper,  and  his  soul  have  rest : 
Would  she/he  his  ?*»— -  Why  that  was  much  to  wsj; 
She  would  consider :  he  a  while  miffht  stay ; 
She  liked  his  manners,  and  believed  his  word ; 
He  did  not  flatter,  flattery  she  abhorr*d : 
It  was  her  happy  lot  in  peace  to  dwell— 
Would  change  make  better  what  was  now  so  well  7 
But  she  would  ponder.**—**  This,**  he  said,  **  was 

kind,** 
And  beggM  to  know  "  when  she  *iad  fix*d  her  mind.** 

Romantic  maidens  would  have  scom*d  the  air. 
And  the  cool  prudence  of  a  mind  so  fair ; 
But  well  it  pleased  this  wiser  maid  to  find 
Her  own  mild  virtues  in  her  lover*8  mind. 

His  worldly  wealth  she  sought,  and  quickly  grew 
Pleased  with  her  search,  and  happy  in  the  view 
Of  vessels  freighted  with  abundant  stores. 
Of  rooms  whose  treasures  pressM  the  groaning 

floors ; 
And  he  of  clerks  and  servants  could  display 
A  little  army  on  a  public  day. 
Was  this  a  man  like  needy  bard  to  speak 
Of  balmy  lip^  bright  eye,  or  rosy  cheek  7 

The  sum  appointed  for  her  widow*d  state, 
Fix*d  by  her  friend,  excited  no  debate  ; 
Then  the  kind  lady  gave  her  hand  and  heart, 
And,  never  finding,  never  dealt  with  art : 
In  his  engagements  she  had  no  concern  ; 
He  tanght  her  not,  nor  did  she  wish  to  learn : 
On  him  in  all  occasions  she  relied, 
His  word  her  surety,  and  his  worth  her  pride. 

When  ship  was  Iaunch*d,  and  merchant  Paul  bad 
share, 
A  bounteous  feast  became  the  Iady*s  care ; 
Who  then  her  entry  to  the  dinner  made. 
In  costly  raiment,  and  with  kind  parade. 

Call*d  by  this  doty  on  a  certain  day. 
And  robed  to  grace  it  in  a  rich  array. 
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Forth  from  her  room  with  measured  step  she  came. 
Proud  of  th*  event,  and  stately  look*d  the  dame : 
The  husband  met  her  at  bis  study-door — 
**  This  wsy,  my  love— one  moment  and  no  more : 
A  trifling  business — you  will  understand, 
The  law  requires  that  you  affix  your  hand  ; 
But  first  attend,  and  you  shall  learn  the  cause 
Why  forms  like  these  have  been  prescribed  by  laws.** 
Then  from  his  chair  a  man  in  black  arose. 
And  with  much  quickness  hurried  off  his  prose : 
That  *"  Ellen  Paul  the  wife,  and  so  forth,  freed 
From  alt  control,  her  own  the  act  and  deed. 

And  forasmuch  ** said  she,  **  I  *ve  no  distruflt, 

For  he  that  asks  it  is  discreet  and  just ; 

Our  friends  are  waiting— where  am  I  to  sign  7 — 

There ! ^Now  be  ready  when  we  meet  to  dioe.*' 

Hils  said,  she  hurried  off  in  great  delight. 
The  ship  was  launoh*d,  and  joyful  was  the  night 

Now,  says  the  reader,  and  in  much  disdain. 
This  serious  merohant  was  a  rogue  in  grain ; 
A  treacherous  Wretch,  an  art&l,  sober  knave, 
And  ten  times  worse  for  manners  cool  and  grave, 
And  she  devoid  of  sense,  to  set  her  hand 
To  scoundrel  deeds  she  could  not  understand. 

Alas !  H  is  true ;  and  I  in  vain  had  tried 
To  soften  crime,  that  cannot  be  denied ; 
And  might  have  laboorM  many  a  tedious  verse 
The  latent  cause  of  mischief  to  rehearse : 
Be  it  confess'd,  that  kmg,  with  troubled  look. 
This  trader  viewM  a  huge  acoompting  book 
(His  former  marriage  &  a  time  delayM 
The  dreaded  hour,  Uie  present  lent  its  aid :) 
But  he  too  clearly  saw  the  evil  day, 
And  put  the  terror,  by  deceit,  away ; 
Thus  by  connecting  with  his  sorrows  crime. 
He  gainM  a  portion  of  nneaxy  time. — 
All  this  too  late  the  injured  lady  saw, 
What  law  had  given,  again  she  gave  to  law ; 
His  guilt,  her  foll^^-these  at  once  impressed 
Their  lasting  feehngs  on  her  guileless  breast 

•*  Shame  I  can  bear,"  she  cried,  ••  and  want  sus- 
tain, 
But  will  not  see  this  ffuilty  wretch  again  ;** 
For  all  was  lost,  and  ne,  with  many  a  tear, 
CoofessM  the  fault — she  turning  scon*d  to  bear. 
To  legal  claims  he  yielded  all  ms  worth, 
Bot  small  the  portion,  and  the  wrong'd  were  wroth,^ 
Nor  to  their  debtor  would  a  port  allow ; 
And  where  to  live  he  knew  not — knew  not  how. 

The  wife  a  cottage  found,  and  thither  went 
The  suppliant  man,  but  she  would  not  relent : 
Thenceforth  she  utter*d  with  indignant  tone, 
**  I  feel  the  misery,  and  will  feel  alone :" 
He  would  turn  servant  for  her  sake,  would  keep 
The  poorest  school ;  the  very  streets  would  sweep. 
To  show  his  love — **  It  was  already  shown : 
And  her  affliction  should  be  all  her  own. 
His  wants  and  weakness  might  have  touchM  her 

heart. 
But  from  his  meanness  she  resolved  to  part** 

In  a  small  alley  was  she  lodged,  beside 
Iti  humblest  poor,  and  at  the  view  she  cried : 
18 


•*  Welcome — yes !  let  me  welcome,  if  I  can, 
The  fortune  dealt  me  by  this  cruel  man ; 
Welcome  this  low-thatch*d  roof,  tliis  shattered  dooi 
These  walls  of  clay,  this  miserable  floor  ; 
Welcome  my  envied  neighbours ;  this,  to  you, 
Is  all  familiar — all  to  me  is  new : 
You  have  no  hatred  to  the  loathsome  meal ; 
Your  firmer  nerves  no  tremblin|r  terrors  feel, 
Nor,  what  you  must  expose,  desire  y^u  to  conceal 
What  your  coarse  feelings  bear  without  offence, 
Disgusts  my  taste,  and  poisons  every  sense : 
Daily  shall  I  your  sad  relations  hear, 
Of  wanton  women,  and  of  men  severe ; 
There  will  dire  curses,  dreadful  oaths  abound. 
And  vile  expressions  shock  me  and  confound ; 
Noise  of  doll  wheels,  and  songs  with  horrid  words 
Will  be  the  music  that  tliis  lane  affords ; 
Mirth  that  disgusts,  and  quarrels  that  degrade 
The  human  mind,  must  my  retreat  invade : 
Hard  is  my  fate !  yet  easier  to  sustain. 
Than  to  abide  wit£  guilt  and  fraud  again ; 
A  grave  impostor !  who- expects  to  meet, 
In  such  giey  locks  and  gravity,  deceit  1 
Where  the  sea  rages,  and  the  billows  roar. 
Men  know  the  danger,  and  they  quit  the  shore ; 
But,  be  there  nothing  in  the  way  descried, 
When  o*er  the  rocks  smooth  runs  the  wicked  tide— ^ 
Sinking  onwam'd,  tlicy  execrate  the  shock. 
And  tM  dread  peril  of'^tbe  stinken  rock." 

A  frowning  world  had  now  the  man  to  dread, 
Tsught  in  no  arts,  to  no  profession  bred : 
Pining  in  grief,  beset  with  constant  care. 
Wandering  he  went,  to  rest  he  knew  not  where. 

Meantime  the  wife— but  she  abjured  the  name» 
EZndured  her  lot,  and  struggled  with  the  shame; 
When  lo !  an  uncle  on  the  mother's  side. 
In  nature  something,  «s  in  blood  allied. 
Admired  her  firmness,  his  protection  gave. 
And  showM  a  kindness  she  disdain'd  to  crave. 

Frugal  and  rich  the  man,  and  frugal  grew 
The  sistdr-mind,  without  a  selfish  view ; 
And  further  still — the  temperate  pair  agreed 
With  what  they  saved  the  patient  poor  to  feed  * 
His  whole  estate,  when  to  the  grave  consigned, 
Lefi  the  good  kinsman  to  the  kindred  mind  ; 
Assured  that  law,  with  spell  secure  and  tight. 
Had  fix*d  it  as  her  own  peculiar  right 

Now  to  her  ancient  residence  removed, 
Slie  lived  as  widow,  well  endowed  and  loved ; 
Decent  her  table  was,  and  to  her  door 
Came  daily  welcomed  the  neglected  poor : 
The  absent  sick  were  soothed  by  her  relief. 
As  her  free  bounty  sought  the  haunts  of  grief, 
A  plain  and  homely  charity  had  she. 
And  loved  the  objects  of  her  aims  to  see ; 
With  her  own  hands  she  dressM  the  savoury  meat, 
With  her  own  fingers  wrote  the  choice  receipt ; 
She  heard  all  tolea  that  injured  wives  relate, 
And  took  a  double  interest  in  their  fate  ; 
But  of  all  husbands  not  a  wretch  was  known 
So  vile,  so  mean,  so  cruel,  an  her  own. 

Thhi  bounteous  lady  kept  an  active  spy, 
To  search  th*  abodes  of  want,  and  to  supply ; 
The  gentle  Susan  served  the  liberal  dame — 
Unlike  their  notions,  yet  their  deeds  the  same  * 
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No  practi&eu  villain  coirld  a  victim  find 
l^han  this  stern  lady  more  completely  blind ; 
Nor  (if  detected  in  his  fraud)  could  meet 
One  less*  disposed  to  pardon  a  deceit ; 
The  wron^  she  treasured,  and  on  no  pretence 
Received  th*  offender,  or  forgot  th*  offence : 
But  the  kind  servant,  to  the  thrice-proved  knave 
A  fourth  time  listenM,  and  the  past  fofgave. 
First  in  her  youth,  when  she  was  blithe  and  gay, 
Came  a  smooth  rogue,  and  stole  her  love  away ; 
Then  to  another  and  another  flew, 
To  boast  the  wanton  mischief  he  could  do: 
Yet  she  forgave  him,  though  so  great  her  pain. 
That  she  was  never  blithe  or  gay  again. 

Then  came  a  spoiler,  who,  with  villain-art, 
Implored  her  hand,  and  agonized  her  heart; 
He  seized  her  purse,  in  idle  waste  to  spend 
With  a  vile  wanton,  whom  she  callM  her  friend ; 
Five  years  she  suffered — ^he  had  revellM  five — 
Then  came  to  show  her  be  was' just  alive ; 
Alone  he  came,  his  vile  companion  dead ; 
And  he,  a  wand*rin|f  pauper,  wanting  bread ; 
His  body  wasted,  witherM  life  and  limb ; 
W'hen  this  kind  soul  became  a  slave  to  him : 
Nay,  she  was  sure  that,  should  be  now  survive, 
No  better  husband  would  be  left  alive ; 
For  him  she  moumM,  and  then  alone  and  poor, 
Sought  and  found  comfort  at  her  lady*s  door : 
Ten  years  she  served,  and,  mercy  her  employ, 
Her  tasks  were  pleasure,  and  her  duty  joy. 

Thus  lived  the  mistress  and  the  maid,  designM 
Each  other's  aid — one  cautious,  and  both  kind ; 
Oft  at  their  window,  working,  they  would  sigh 
To  see  the  aged  and  the  sick  go  by : 
Like  wounded  bees,  that  at  their  home  arrive. 
Slowly  and  weak,  but  labouring  for  the  hive. 

TTie  busy  people  of  a  mason's  yard 
The  curious  lady  viewM  with  much  regard ; 
With  steady  motion  she  perceived  them  draw 
Through  blocks  of  stone  the  slowly -working  saw ; 
It  gave  her  pleasure  and  surprise  to  see 
Among  these  men  the  signs  of  revelry : 
Cold  was  the  season,  and  confined  their  view. 
Tedious  their  tasks,  but  merry  were  the  crew : 
There  she  beheld  an  aged  pauper  wait. 
Patient  and  still,  to  take  an  humble  freight ; 
Within  the  panniers  on  an  ass  hf^  laid 
The  ponderous  grit,  and  for  the  portion  paid ; 
This  he  re-sold,  and,  with  each  trifling  gifl. 
Made  shifl  to  live,  and  wretched  was  the  shift 

Now  will  it  be  by  every  reader  told 
Who  was  this  humble  trader,  poor  and  old. — 
In  vain  an  author  would  a  name  suppress. 
From  the  least  hint  a  reader  learns  to  guess ; 
Of  children  lost,  our  novels  sometimes  treat. 
We  never  care — assured  again  to  meet : 
In  vain  the  writer  for  concealment  tries, 
We  trace  his  purpose  under  all  disguise ; 
Nay,  though  he  tells  us  they  are  dead  and  gone. 
Of  whom  we  wot— they  will  appear  anon ; 
Our  favourites  fight,  are  wounded,  hopeless  lie, 
Survive  they  cannot — nay,  they  cannot  die  -, 
Now,  as  these  tricks  and  stratagems  are  known, 
•T  is  best,  at  once,  the  simple  truth  to  own*. 


This  was  the  husband — in  an  humble  slied 
He  nightly  slept,  and  daily  sought  his  bread  : 
Once  for  relief  the  weary  man  applied ; 
**  Your  wife  b  rich,**  the  angry  vestry  cried; 
Alas !  he  dared  not  to  his  wife  complain, 
Feeling  her  wrongs,  and  fearing  her  disdain : 
By  various  methods  he  had  tried  to  live. 
But  not  one  effort  would  subsistence  give : 
Ho  was  an  usher  in  a  school,  fill  noise 
Made  him  less  able  than  the  weaker  boys ; 
On  messages  he  went,  till  he  in  vain 
Strove  names,  or  words,  or  meanings  to  retain ; 
Kach  small  employment  in  each  neighbouring  towt 
By  turn  he  took,  to  lay  as  qniekly  down : 
For,  such  his  fate,  he  faiPd  in  all  he  planned. 
And  nothing  proeperM  in  his  luckless  bond. 

At  his  old  home,  his  motive  half  suppressed* 
He  soup^ht  no  more  for  riches,  but  fbr  rest: 
There  lived  the  bounteous  wife,  and  at  her  gate 
He  saw  in  cheerful  groups  the  needy  wait ; 
**  Had  he  a  right  wiUi  bolder  hope  t'  ap|dy  ?** 
He  ask*d — was  answered,  and  went  groaning  by : 
For  some  remains  of  spirit,  temper,  pride. 
Forbade  a  prayer  h^  knew  weuld  be  denied. 

Thus  was  the  grieving  man,  with  burthen'd  asi, 
Seen  day  by  day  along  uie  street  to  pass  : 
**  Who  is  be,  Susan  7  who  the  poor  old  man  ? 
He  never  calls — do  make  him,  if  you  can." — 
The  conscious  damsel  still  delayed  to  speak, 
She  stoppM  confused,  and  had  her  words  to  seek ; 
From  Susan's  fears  the  fact  her  mistress  knew. 
And  cried — ^**  The  wretch !  what  scheme  has  be  in 

view? 
Is  this  his  lot  7 — but  let  him,  let  him  feel — 
Who  wonts  the  courage,  not  the  will  to  sUaL" 

A  dreadful  winter  came,  each  day  severe. 
Misty  when  mild,  and  icv  cold  when  clear ; 
And  still  the  humble  dedcr  took  his  load. 
Returning  slow,  and  shivering  on  the  road : 
The  lady,  still  relentless,  saw  him  come. 
And  said — **  1  wonder,  has  the  wretch  a  homef 
"  A  hut  I  a  hovel  I"—"  Then  his  fiite  appears 
To  suit  his  crime ;" — "  Yes,  lady,  not  his  years ; — 
No !  nor  his  sufferings — nor  that  form  decay'd.** 
"  Well  I  let  the  parish  give  its  paupers  aid  ; 
You  must  the  vileness  of  his  acts  allow  f 
**  And  you,  dear  lady,  that  he  feels  it  now." 
**  When  such  dissemblers  on  their  deeds  reflect. 
Can  tliey  the  pity  they  refused  expect  7 
He  that  doth  evil,  evil  shall  he  dread." 
"  The  snow,"  quoth  Susan,  **  falls  upon  his  bed — 
It  blows  beside  the  thatch  —  it  melts  upoa  his 

head."— 
•*  'T  is  weakness,  child,  for  grieving  guilt  to  feel  :* 
**  Yes,  but  he  never  sees  a  wholesome  meal ; 
Through  his  bare  drcFs  appears  his  shriveird  skin. 
And  ill  he  fares  without,  and  worse  within  ! 
With  that  weak  body,  lume,  diseased,  and  slow. 
What  cold,  pdin,  peril,  must  the  sufferer  know  I* 
"Think  on  his  crime." — "  Yes,  sure  't  was  very 

wrong ; 
But  look,  (God  bless  him  !)  how  he  gropes  along." — 
**  Brought  me  to  shame."— "Oh !  yes,  I  know  it  all— 
What  cutting  blast !  and  he  can  scarcely  crawl ; 
i  Ho  freezes  as  he  moves — he  dies !  if  he  should  tihU : 
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With  crufl  fit^rcencM  drives  this  icy  sleet, 

And  must  a  Chrislian  perish  in  the  street. 

In  sight  of  Christians  ? — There  !  at  last,  he  lies ; — 

Nor  unsupported  can  he  ever  rise  : 

He  cannot  live."-^"  But  is  he  fit  to  die  7'*— 

Here  Su^ian  softly  mutter*d  a  reply, 

Lov>k*d  round  the  room — said  something  of  its  state, 

Dives  the  rich,  and  I..azarus  at  his  ^ate  ; 

And  then  aloud — **  In  pity  do  behold 

The  man  affrigrhten'd,  weeping,  trembling,  cold  : 

Oh  I  how  tho^?e  flaken  of  snow  their  entrance  win 

Through  the  poor  rags,  and  keep  the  f>ost  within ; 

His -very  heart  seems  frozen  as  he  goes. 

Leading  that  starved  companion  of  his  woes  : 

He  tried  to  pray — his  lips,  I  saw  them  move. 

And  he  ?©  turn'd  his  piteous  looks  above  f 

But  tlie  fierce  wind  the  willing  heart  opposed, 

And,  ere  he  spoke,  the  lips  in  misery  closed  : 

Poor  suffering  object  I  yes,  for  ease  you  pray*d. 

And  God  wiU  hear — ho  only,  I  'm  afraid.** 

"  Peace !  Susan,  peace !  Pain  ever  follows  tin.** — 
*  Ah !  then,**  thought  Susan,  **  when  will  ours  be- 
gin 7 
When  reach*d  his  home,  ta  what  a  cheerless  €re 
And  chilling  bed  will  those  cold  limbs  retire ! 
Yet  ragged,  wretched  4is  it  is,  that  bed 
Takes  h  Jf  the  space  of  his  contracted  ahe^ ; 
I  saw  the  thorns  beside  tlie  narrow  grate, 
With  straw  collected  in  a  putrid  state : 
There  will  he,  kneeling,  strive  the  fire  to  raise. 
And  that  will  warm  him,  rather  than  the  I)laze ; 
The  sullen,  smoky  blaze,  that  cannot  last 
One  moment  after  bis  attempt  is  past : 
And  I  so  warmly  and  so  purely  laid, 
To  smk  to  rest — indeed,  I  am  afi-aid.*' 
"Know    you   his  conduct?**  —  "Yes,  indeedi  I 

know — 
And  how  he  wanders  in  the  wind  and  snow : 
Safe  in  our  rooms  the  threat*ning  storm  we  hear. 
Bat  he  feels  strongly  what  we  faintly  fear.** 
**  Wilful  was  rich,  and  he  \tie  storm  defied  ; 
Wilfiil  is  poor,  and  must  the  storm  abide  ;*' 
Said  the  stem  lady — ^  "T  is  in  vain  to  feel ; 
Go  and  prepc^  the  chicken  for  our  meal.** 

Susan  her  task  reluctantly  began. 
And  uttcr'd  as  she  went — "  The  poor  old  man  !*• 
But  while  her  soft  and  ever-yielding  heart 
Made  strong  protest  against  her  lady*8  part. 
The  lady*s  self  began  to  tliink  it  wrong, 
To  feel  so  wrathful  and  resent  so  long. 

**  No  more  the  wretch  would  she  receive  again, 
No  more  behold  him — but  she  would  sustain ; 
Great  his  offence,  and  evil  was  his  mind — 
Bat  he  had  silffer*d ;  and  she  would  be  kind : 
She  gpurn*d  such  baseness,  and  she  found  within 
A  &ir  acquittal  fi'om  so  foul  a  sin ; 
Yet  she  too  err*d,  and  must  of  Heaven  expect 
To  be  rejected,  him  should  she  reject** 

Su3in  was  summon'd — *  I  *m  about  t>  do 
A  foolish  act,  in  part  seduced  by  yon  ; 
Go  to  the  creature — say  tha^  I  intend. 
Foe  to  his  sins,  to  be  his  sorrow*s  friend ; 
Take,  for  his  present  comforts,  food  and  wine, 
And  mark  his  feelings  at  tliis  act  of  mine : 


Observe  if  shame  be  o*er  his  features  spread, 

By  his  own  victim  to  be  soothed  and  fed ; 

But,  this  inform  him,  that  it  is  not  love 

That  prompts  my  heart,  that  duties  only  move : 

Say,  that  no  merits  in  his  fiivour  plead. 

But  miseries  only,  and  his  abject  need ; 

Nor  bring  me  grovUing  thanks,  nor  high-flown 

praise ; 
I  would  his  spirits,  not  his  fiincy  raise : 
Give  him  no  hope  that  I  shall  ever  more 
A  man  so  vile  to  my  esteem  restore ; 
But  warn  him  rather,  that,  in  time  of  rest. 
His  crimes  be  all  remember*d  and  confe8s*d : 
I  know  not  all  that  form  the  sinner's  debt. 
But  there  is  one  that  he  must  not  forget** 

The  mind  of  Susan  prompted  her  with  speed 
To  act  her  part  in  every  courteous  deed  : 
All  that  was  kind  she  was  prepared  to  say, 
And  keep  the  lecture  for  a  future  day ; 
W)ien  he  had  all  Iife*s  comforts  by  his  side. 
Pity  might  sleep,  and  good  advice  be  tfied. 

This  done,  the  mistress  folt  disposed  to  look, 
As  self^approving,  on  a  pious  book  : 
Yet,  to  her  native  bias  still  inclined. 
She  felt  her  act  too  mercifiil  and  kind ; 
But  when,  long  musing  on  the  chilling  scene 
So  lately  past----the  frost  and  sleet  so  keen — 
The  man's  whole  misery  in  a  single  view — 
Yes !  she  could  think  some  pity  was  his  due. 

Thus  fix*d,  she  heard  not  her  attendant  glide 
With  soft  slow  step — till,  standing  by  her  side. 
The  trembling  servant  gasp*d  for  breath,  and  shed 
Relieving  tears,  then  wtter*d — **  He  is  dead  !** 

•*  Dead  !**  said  the  startled  lady ;  "  Yes,  he  fell 
Close  at  the  door  where  he  was  wont  to  dwell ; 
There  his  sole  friend,  the  ass,  was  standing  by, 
Half  dead  himself,  to  see  his  master  die.** 

**  Expired  he  then,  good  Heaven  I  for  want  of 
food?*' 
**  No !  crusts  and  water  in  a  comer  stood ; — 
To  have  this  plenty,  and  to  wait  so  long. 
And  to  be  right  too  late,  is  doubly  wrong : 
Then,  every  day  to  see  him  totter  by. 
And  to  forbtiar — Oh  J  what  a  heart  had  1 1" 

"  Blame  me  not,  child ;  I  tremble  at  the  news.** 
"  *Ti8  my  own  heart,**  said  Susan,  •*  I  accuse  : 
To  have  this  money  in  ray  purse — to  know 
What  grief  was  his,  and  what  to  grief  we  owe ; 
To  see  him  often,  always  to  conceive 
How  he  must  pine  and  languish,  groan  and  grieve  * 
And  every  day  in  ease  and  peace  to  dine. 
And  rest  in  comfort ! — what  a  heart  is  mine  !** — 
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THE  WAGEH. 

*Ti»  thousht  pun  deer  do»h  hoM  you  at  n  bny. 

Taming  of  the  Skrete,  act  v.  scene  5t 
1  cbooM  licr  for  myself! 
If  ihe  aod  I  are  pIcBfed,  what  *•  thtt  tn  yon  t 

.  act  V,  sowit  t 
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CRABBE'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 


Let*i  Mnd  each  one  to  hif  wife, 
And  hf>  whoM  wife  b  must  obedient 
Shall  win  the  water. 

TamimM  of  the  Shrew,  act  t,  i 

Now  b^  the  world  it  ia  a  luMj  wench, 
I  love  her  ten  timee  more  than  e'er  I  did. 

,  act  ii,  ■ 


Counter  and  Clubb  wero  men  in  trade,  whose  pains, 

Credit,  and  prudence  brought  theoi  constant  gains ; 

Partners  and  punctual,  every  friend  agreed* 

Counter  und  Clubb  were  men  who  must  succeed. 

When  they  liad  fixM  some  little  time  in  life. 

Each  thought  of  taking  to  himself  a  wile  : 

As  men  in  trade  alike,  as  men  in  love 

They  seemM  with  no  according  views  to  move ; 

As  certain  ores  in  outward  view  the  same. 

They  show'd  their  dijercnce   when  the  magnet 

came. 
Counter  was  vain :  vdth  spirit  strong  and  high, 
*T  was  not  in  him  like  suppliant  swain  to  sigh : 
**  His  wife  might  o*er  his  men  and  maids  preside, 
And  in  her  province  be  a  judge  and  goide ; 
But  what  he  Uiought,  or  did,  or  wished  to  do. 
She  must  not  know,  or  censure  if  she  knew ; 
At  home,  abroad,  by  day,  by  night,  if  he 
On  aught  determined,  so  it  was  to  be : 
How  is  a  man,**  he  a8k*d,  **  for  business  fit. 
Who  to  a  female  can  his  will  submit  7 
Absent  awhile,  let  no  inquiring  eye 
Or  plainer  speech  presume  to  question  why, 
But  all  be  silent ;  and,  when  seen  again. 
Let  all  be  cheerful — shall  a  wife  complain  ? 
Friends  I  invite,  and  who  shall  dare  t*  objeqt, 
Or  look  on  them  with  coolness  or  neglect  7 
No  !  I  must  ever  of  my  house  be  head. 
And,  thus  obey*d,  I  condescend  to  wed.** 

Clubb  heard  the  speech — **  My  friend  b  nice,** 
said  he; 
**  A  wife  with  less  respect  will  do  for  me : 
How  is  he  certain  such  a  prize  to  gain  7 
What  he  approves,  a  lass  may  learn  to  feign. 
And  so  affect  t*  obey  till  she  begins  to  reign ; 
Awhile  complying,  she  may  vary  then, 
And  be  as  wives  of  more  unwary  men ; 
Beside,  to  him  who  plays  such  lordly  part. 
How  shall  a  tender  creature  yield  her  heart  7 
Bhottld  he  the  promised  confidence  fefuse. 
She  may  another  more  confiding  choose ; 
May  show  her  anger,  yet  her  purpose  hide. 
And  wake  his  jealousy,  and  wound  his  pride. 
In  one  so  humbled,  who  can  trace  the  friend  7 
I  on  an  equal,  not  a  slave,  depend ; 
If  true,  my  confidence  is  wisely  placed. 
And  being  false,  she  only  is  disgraced.** 

Clubb,  with  these  notions,  cast  his  eye  around. 
And  one  so  easy  soon  a  partner  found. 
The  lady  chosen  was  of  good  repute : 
Meekness  she  had  not,  and  was  seldom  mute ; 
Though  Guick  to  anger,  still  she  loved  to  smile ; 
And  would  be  calm  if  men  would  wait  awhile : 
She  knew  he^  duty,  and  she  loved  her  way. 
More  pleased  in  truth  to  govern  than  obey ; 
She  heard  her  priest  with  reverence,  and  her  spouse 
Af  one  who  felt  the  pressure  of  her  vows : 


Useful  and  civil,  all  her  friends  confess*d — 
Give  her  her  way,  and  she  would  choose  the  best; 
Though  some  indeed  a  sly  remark  would  make — 
Give  it  her  not,  and  she  would  choose  to  take. 

All  this,  when  Clubb  some  cheerful  months  hU 
spent, 
He  taw,  oonfe8s*d,  and  said  ho  was  content 

Counter  meantime  selected,  doubted,  weigh*d, 
And  then  brought  home  a  young  com  plying  maid)— 
A  tender  creature,  full  of*^  fears  as  charms, 
A  beauteous  nursling  from  its  mother*s  arms ; 
A  sofl,  sweet  blossom,  such  as  men  must  love. 
But  U>  preserve  must  keep  it  in  the  stove : 
She  had  a  mild,  subdued,  expiring  look — 
Raise  but  the  voice,  and  this  fair  creature  shook ; 
Leave  her  alone,  she  felt  a  thousand  fears — 
Chide,  and  she  melted  into  floods  of  tears ; 
Fondly  she  pleaded  and  would  gently  sigh. 
For  very  ^lity,  or  she  knew  not  why  ; 
One  whom  to  govern  none  could  be  afVaid — 
Hold  up  the  finger,  this  meek  thing  obey*d ; 
Her  happy  husSmd  had  the  easiest  task — 
Say  but  his  will,  no  question  would  she  ask ; 
She  sought  no  reasons,  no  afiairs  she  knew. 
Of  business  spoke  not,  and  had  nought  to  da 

Oh  he  ezclaim*d,  **  How  meek !  how  mikl !  bofv 
kind! 
With  her  *t  were  cruel  but  to  seem  unkind ; 
Though  ever  silent  when  I  take  my  leave. 
It  pains  my  heart  to  think  how  hers  will  grieve; 
*T  is  heaven  on  earth  with  such  a  wife  to  dwell, 
I  am  in  raptures  to  have  sped  so  well ; 
But  let  me  not,  my  friend,  your  envy  raise. 
No !  on  my  lifb,  your  patience  has  my  praise." 

His  friend,  though  silent,  felt  the  scorn  implied— 
•*  What  need  of  patience  7  to  himself  he  cried : 
**  Better  a  woman  o*er  her  houM  to  rule. 
Than  a  poor  child  just  hi^ried  from  her  school; 
Who  has  no  care,  yet  never  lives  at  ease ; 
Unfit  to  rule,  and  indisposed  to  please ; 
What  if  he  govern  7  there  his  boast  should  end. 
No  husband*s  power  can  make  a  skve  his  fi-ieod.* 

It  was  the  custom  of  these  friend^  to  meet 
With  a  few  neighbonra  m  a  neighbouring  street; 
Where  Counter  ofltimes  would  occasion  seize 
To  move  his  silent  friend  by  words  like  these : 
••  A  man,**  said  he,  •*  if  govern'd  by  his  wife, 
Gives  up  bis  rank  and  dignity  in  fife  ; 
Now  better  fate  befalls  my  friend  and  me** — 
He  spoke,  and  look*d  th*  approving  smile  to  seei 

The  quiet  partner,  when  he  chose  to  speak. 
Desired  his  friend,  **  another  theme  to  seek  ; 
When  thu5i  they  met,  he  judged  that  state-a&ifi 
And  such  important  subjects  should  be  their*  :** 
But  still  the  partner,  in  his  lighter  vein. 
Would  cunse  in  Clubb  affliction  or  disdain ; 
It  mndc  him  anxious  to  detect  the  cause 
Of  all  that  boasting — **  Wants  my  friend  applause? 
This  plainly  proves  him  not  at  perfect  ea^c. 
For,  felt  he  pleasure,  he  would  wish  to  please.— 
These  triumphs  here  for  some  regrets  ntone— 
Men  who  ore  blest  let  other  men  alone." 
Thus  made  su8picioufl,  he  observed  and  saw 
His  friend  each  night  at  early  ho\u-  withdraw 
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He  sometimes  mentionM  Joliet^s  tender  nerves, 

And  what  attention  such  a  wife  deserves: 

**In  this,"  thooght  Clubb,  *•  full  sure  some  mystery 

lies — 
He  lane^hs  at  me,  yet  he  with  much  complies, 
Aod  all  his  vaunts  of  bliss  are  proud  apologies.** 

With  such  ideas  treasured  in  his  breast. 
He  grew  composed,  and  let  his  anger  rest; 
Till  Counter  once  (when  wine  so  long  went  round 
That  friendship  and  discretion  both  were  drown'd) 
Began  in  teasing  and  triumphant  mood 
His  evening  banter. — "  Of  all  earthly  good. 
The  best,"  he  said,  **  wps  an  obedient  spouse, 
Such  as  my  friend*«-*that  every  one  allows  : 
What  if  she  wishes  his  designs  to  know  7 
It  is  because  she  would  her  praise  bestow  ; 
What  if  she  wills  that  he  remains  at  home  7 
She  knows  that  mischief  may  from  travel  come. 
I,  who  am  free  to  venture  where  I  please. 
Have  no  such  kind  preventing  checks  as  these ; 
Bat  mine  is  double  duty,  first  to  guide 
Myself  aright,  tben'rule  a  house  beside ; 
While  this  our  friend,  more  happy  than  the  free. 
Resigns  all  power,  and  lauglis  at  liberty.** 

•*  By  Heaven,'*  said  Clubb, "  excuse  me  if  I  swear, 
I  *11  bet  a  hundred  guineas,  if  he  dare. 
That  uncontroird  I  will  such  freedom  take. 
That  he  will  fear  to  equal — there 's  my  stake.** 

•*  A  match  I"  said  Counter,  much  by  wine  in- 
flavied; 
**■  But  we  are  friends — let  ^mailer  stake  be  named : 
Wine  for  our  future  meeting,  that  will  I 
Take  and  no  more — what  peril  shall  we  try  T' 
"  Let's  to  Newmarket,**  Clubb  replied ;  **.or  choose 
Tourseif  the  place,  and  what  vou  like  to  lose ; 
And  he  who  first  returns,  or  fears  to  go. 
Forfeits  his  cash.—**    Said  Counter,  *"  Be  it  so.*' 

The  friends  around  them  saw  witli  much  delight 
The  social  war,  and  haifd  the  pleasant  night ; 
Nor  would  they  further  hear  the  cause  ^scuss'd, 
Afraid  the  recreant  heart  of  Clubb  to  trust 

Now  sober  thoughts  retum'd  as  each  withdrew. 
And  of  the  subject  took  a  serious  view ; 
"Twas    wrong,**    thought   Counter,  "and   will 

grieve  my  love  ;*' 
"  •T  ^as  wrong,**  thought  Clubb,  •*  my  wife  will 

not  approve. 
But  friends  were  present ;  I  must  try  the  thing, 
Or  with  my  folly  half  the  town  will  ring.*' 

He  sought  his  lady — **  Madam,  I  'm  to  blame. 
But  was  reproach'd,  and  could  not  bear  the  shame ; 
Herein  my  folly— for  *t  is  best  to  say 
The  very  truth— I  *ve  sworn  to  have  my  way : 
To  that  Newmarket— (though  I  hate  the  place, 
And  have  no  taste  or  talents  for  a  race. 
Yet  so  it  is — well,  now  prepare  to  chide — ) 
I  laid  a  wager  that  I  dared  to  ride ; 
And  I  must  go:  by  Heaven,  if  you  resist 
I  shall  be  scom'd,  and  ridiculed,  and  hlss'd ; 
Let  me  with  grace  before  my  fiiends  appear, 
Yon  know  the  truth,  and  must  not  be  severe ; 
He  too  roust  go,  but  that  he  will  of  course ; 
Do  yon  consent  t — I  never  think  of  force." 
18*  3B 


•♦  You  never  need,**  the  worthy  dame  replied ; 
**  The  husband's  honour  is  the  woman's  pride ; 
If  I  in  trifles  be  the  wilful  wife. 
Still  for  your  credit  I  would  lose  my  life  ; , 
Go !  and  when  fix'd  the  day  of  your  return. 
Stay  longer  yet,  and  let  the  blockheads  learn. 
That  though  a  wife  may  sometimes  wish  to  rule 
She  would  not  make  th*  indulgent  man  a  fool ; 
I  would  at  times  advise — but  idle  they 
Who  think  th'  assenting  husband  must  obey.'* 

The  happy  man,  who  thought  his  lady  right 
In  other  cases,  was  assured  to-night ; 
Then  for  the  day  with  proud  delight  prepared, 
To  show  his  doubting  friends  how  much  he  dared. 

Counter — who  grieving  sought  his  bed,  his  rest 
Broken  by  pictuies  of  bis  love  distress'd — 
With  soft  and  winning  speech  the  fair  prepared  ; 

She  all  bis  councils,  comforts,  pleosures  shared : 
She  was  assured  he  loved  her  from  his  soul. 
She  never  knew  aVid  need  not  fear  control ; 
But  so  it  happen'd — ho  was  grieved  at  heart. 
It  happen*d  so,  that  they  awhile  must  part — 
A  little  lime — the  distance  was  but  short. 
And  business  call'd  him — he  despised  the  sport — 
But  to  Newmarket  he  engaged  to  ride. 
With  his  friend  Clubb,"  and  there  he  stopp*d  and 
sigh*d. 

Awhile  the  tender  ereature  look*d  dismay*d. 
Then  floods  of  tears  the  call  of  grief  obey  d : — 

**  She  an  objection !  No !"  she  sobb'd,  **  not  one, 
Her  work  was  finish'd,  and  her  race  was  run ; 
For  die  she  must,  indeed  she  would  not  live 
A  week  alone,  for  all  the  world  could  give ; 
He  too  must  die  in  that  same  wicked  place ; 
It  always  happen'd — was  a  common  case ; 
Among  those  horrid  horses,  jockeys,  crowds, 
*Twas  certain  death — they  might  bespeak  their 

shrouds ; 
He  would  attempt  a  race,  be  sure  to  fall — 
And  she  expire  witli  terror — that  was  all ; 
With  love  like  hers  she  was  indeed  unfit 
To  bear  such  horrors,  but  she  must  submit" 

**  But  for  three  days,  my  love !  throe  days  at 

most—" 
"  Enough  for  n^o ;  I  then  sholl  bo  a  ghost—** 
"  My  hoifour  's  pledged  I" — *^  Oh  I  yes,  my  dearest 

life, 
I  know  your  honour  must  outweigh  your  wife ; 
But  ere  this  absence,  have  you  sought  a  friend  ? 
I  shall  be  dead — on  whom  can  you  depend  7 
I^et  me  one  fiivour  of  your  kindness  crave. 
Grant  me  the  stone  I  mention'd  for  my  grave. — 

*•  Nay,  love,  attend — why,  bless  my  soul — I  say 
I  will  reftim — there — weep  no  longer — nay ! — ** 
**  Well !  I  obey,  and  to  the  last  am  true. 
But  spirits  fail  me ;  I  must  die ;  adieu  !" 

**  What,  madam !  must  7 — *t  is  wrong — I  *ro  aO' 

fry — zounds ! 
remain  and  lose  a  thousand  pounds  7" 

**  Go  then,  my  love !  it  is  a  monstrous  sum. 
Worth  twenty  wives — go,  fove !  and  I  am  dumb 
Nor  be  displeased — had  I  the  power  to  live. 
You  might  be  angry,  now  you  must  forgive ; 
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Alas !  I  faint — ah !  cruel — there  ^s  do  need 
Of  wounds  or  fevers— this  had  done  the  deed." 

The  lady  fainted,  and  the  husband  sent 
For  every  aid,  for  every  comfort  went ; 
Strong  terror  seized  him  ;  "  Oh  I  she  loved  so  well. 
And  who  th'  effect  of  tenderness  could  tell  ?'* 

She  now  recovered,  and  again  began 
With  accent  querulous — "  Ah  !  cruel  man — *^ 
Till  the  sad  husband,  conscience-struck,  confessed, 
*T  was  very  wicked  with  his  friend  to  jest ; 
For  now  he  saw  that  those  who  were  obeyed. 
Could  like  tlic  most  subservient  feci  afraid ; 
And  though  a  wife  might  not  dispute  the  will 
Of  her  liege  lord,  she  could  prevent  it  still. 

The  morning  came,  and  CUibb  prepared  to  ride 
With  a  smart  boy,  his  servant  and  his  guide ; 
When,  ere  he  mounted  on  the  ready  steed,    - 
Arrived  a  letter,  and  be  stoppM  to  read. 

**  My  friend,**  he  read — **  our  iourne^  I  decline, 
A  heart  too  tender  for  such  strife  is  nnne ; 
Yours  is  the  triumph,  be  you  so  inclined ; 
But  you  are  too  considerate  and  kind : 
In  tender  pity  to  my  Juliet's  fears 
I  thus  relent,  overcome  by  love  and  tears ; 
She  knows  your  kindness ;  I  have  heard  her  say, 
A  man  like  you  *t  is  pleasure  to  obey : 
Each  faithful  wife,  like  ours,  must  disapprove 
Such  dangerous  trifling  with  connubial  love ; 
What  has  the  idle  world,  my  friend,  to  do 
With  our  affairs  ?  they  envy  me  and  you  : 
What  if  I  could  my  gentle  spouse  command — 
Is  that  a  cause  I  should  her  tears  withstand  ? 
And  what  if  you,  a  friend  of  peace,  submit 
To  one  you  love — is  that  a  theme  for  wit  ? 
'T  was  wrong,  and  I  shall  henceforth  judge  it  weak 
Both  of  submission  and  control  to  speak  : 
Be  it  agreed  that  all  contention  cease. 
And  no  such  follies  vex  our  future  peace ; 
Let  each  keep  guard  against  domestic  strife. 
And  find  nor  slave  nor  tyrant  in  his  wife." 

••  Agreed,*'  said  Clubb,  "with  all  my  soul  agreed;** 
And  to  the  boy,  delighted,  gave  his  steed ; 
**  I  think  my  friend  has  well  his  mind  express'd. 
And  I  assent;  such  things  are  not  a  jest'* 

**  True,"  said  the  wife,  "  no  longer  h©  can  hide 
The  truth  that  pains  him  by  his  wounded  pride : 
Your  friend  has  found  it  not  an  easy  thing. 
Beneath  his  yoke,  this  yiefding  soul  to  bring ; 
These  weeping  willows,  though  they  seem  inclined 
By  every  breeze,  yet  not  the  strongest  wind 
Can  from  their  bent  divert  this  weak  but  stubborn 

kind ; 
Drooping  they  seek  your  pity  to  excite. 
But 't  is  at  once  their  nature  and  delight ; 
Such  women  feel  not ;  while  they  sign  and  weep, 
T  is  but  their  habit — ^tlicir  affections  sleep ; 
They  are  like  ice  that  in  the  hand  we  hold, 
So  very  melting,  yet  so  very  cold; 
On  such  affection  let  not  man  rely. 
The  husbands  suffer,  and  the  ladies  sigh  : 
But  your  friend's  offer  let  us  kindly  take. 
And  spare  his  pride  for  his  vexation's  sake ; 


For  he  has  found,  and  through  his  wife  will  find, 
T  is  easiest  dealing  with  the  firmest  mind — 
More  just  when  it  resists,  and,  wheil  it  yields, 
kind." 


TALE  XIX. 


THE  CONVERT. 

A  tapiter  k  a  irood  trade,  and  aa  old  do«k 
maket  a  new  Jerkin ;  a  wither'd  •emof-man.  a  fresh  tapiter. 
Mtrr^  Wivt*  t(f  ffindsar,  act  i.  aceos  3. 

A  fellow,  air,  that  I  have  known  fo  about  with  my  troUHor* 
damea. 

muUr*t  Tale,  act  hr.  aeeoeSL 

I  royadf,  aometimealeaTinK  the  fear  of 
Heaven  on  the  left  band,  and  hoMinc  mioe  honoor  in  mj  neear 
aity.  am  forced  to  shnffle.  to  bedffe.  and  to  larch. 

Merry  Witu  af  fVindtovt  act  ii«  aoene  % 

Yea.  and  at  that  very  mooienti 
Consideration  like  an  anfol  came. 
And  wliipp'd  th*  offeoding  Adam  out  of  liim. 

Henry  V,  act  i,  scene  1. 

I  have  lived  lonf  enough :  My  May  of  life 
Is  fallen  into  the  sere,  the  yellow  leaf; 
And  that  whieb  shouU  accompany  old  afe. 
As  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  fiieoda, ' 
1  must  not  look  to  have. 

Maebetkt  act  v,  aceos  X 


SoMK  to  our  hero  have  a  hero's  name 
Denied,  because  no  father's  he  could  claim ; 
Nor  could  his  mother  with  precision  state 
A  full  fair  claim  to  her  certificate ; 
On  her  own  word  the  marriage  must  depend^ 
A  point  she  was  not  eager  to  defend : 
But  who,  without  a  father's  name,  can  raise, 
His  own  so  high,  deserves  the  greater  praise : 
The  less  advantage  to  the  strife  he  brought. 
The  greater  wonders  has  his  prowess  wrought; 
He  who  depends  upon  bis  wind  and  limbs. 
Needs  neither  cork  nor  bladder  when  he  swtmt; 
Nor  will  by  empty  breath  be  puff'd  along. 
As  not  himself — but  in  his  helpers — strong. 

Suffice  it  then,  our  hero's  name  was'  clear. 
For,  call  John  Dighton,  and  he  ftnswer'd,  ••  Herer 
But  who  that  name  in  early  life  assign'd 
He  never  found,  he  never  tried  to  find ; 
Whether  his  kindred  were  to  John  digrace. 
Or  John  to  them,  is  a  disputed  case ; 
His  infant-state  owed  nothing  to  their  care— 
His  mind  neglected,  and  his  body  b.:rc; 
All  his  success  must  on  himself  depend, 
He  had  no  money,  counsel,  guide  or  fri^ind ; 
But  in  a  market-town  an  active  boy 
Appear'd,  and  sought  in  various  wa>s  employ; 
Who  soon,  thus  cast  upon  the  world,  began 
To  show  the  talents  of  a  thriving  man. 

With  spirit  high  John  learned  the  world  to  bravei 
And  in  both  senses  was  a  ready  knavo ; 
Knave  as  of  old,  obcdiont,  keen,  and  quick. 
Knave  as  at  present,  skilfd  to  sliiil  and  trick  ; 
Some  humble  4)art  of  many  trades  he  caught, 
He  for  the  builder  and  tho  painter  wrought; 
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For  sertingr-maidfl  on  lecret  errands  ran, 

The  waiter's  helper,  and  the  hostler's  man ; 

And  when  he  chanced  (oft  chanced  he)  place  to  lose. 

His  var/in^  ^nius  shone  in  blacking  slioes : 

A  midnight  fisher  by  the  pond  he  stood, 

Assistant  poncher,  he  o*crlook*d  the  wood  ; 

At  an  election  John's  impartial  mind 

Was  to  no  cause  or  candidate  confined  ; 

To  all  in  tnrn  he  foil  allevinnce  swore, 

And  in  his  hat  the  Tarious  badg-es  boro : 

His  liberal  soul  with  e\'ery  srct  agreed, 

Unheard  their  reasons,  he  received  their  creed ; 

At  church  he  dei^M  the  organ-pipes  to  fill, 

And  at  the  meeting  sang  both  loud  and  shrill : 

But  the  full  purse  these  different  merits  gain'd. 

By  strong  demands  his  lively  passions  drainM ; 

Liquors  he  loved  of  each  inflaming  kind. 

To  midnight  revels  flew  with  ardent  mind ; 

Too  warm  at  cards,  a  losing  game  he  playM, 

To  fleecing  beauty  his  attention  paid ; 

His  boiling  passions  were  4>y  oaths  cxpress'd, 

And  lies  be  made  his  profit  and  his  jest 

Such  waa  the  boy,  and  such  the  man  had  been. 
But  fate  or  happier  fortune  changed  the  scene : 
A  fever  seized  him,  *♦  He  should  surely  die—** 
He  fear*d,  and  lo !  a  friend  was  praying  by ; 
With  terror  moved,  this  teacher  he  adcfress'd, 
And  all  the  errors  of  his  youth  confessed: 
The  good  man  kindly  clear'd  the  sinner^s  way 
To  lively  hope,  and  counselled  him  to  pray ; 
Who  then  resolved,  should  he  from  sickness  rise, 
To  quit  cards,  liquors,  poaching,  oaths,  and  liee : 
His  health  restored,  he  yet  resolved,  and  grew 
True  to  his  masters,  to  their  meeting  true : 
His  old  companions  at  his  sober  face 
LauffhM  loud,  while  he,  attesting  it  was  grace. 
With  tears  besought  them  all  his  calling  to  embrace : 
To  his  new  fHends  such  convert  gave  applause, 
Life  to  their  zeal,  and  glory  to  their  cause : 
Though  terror  wrought  the  mighty  change*  yet 

strong 
Was  the  impression,  and  it  lasted  long ; 
John  at  the  lectures  due  attendance  paid, 
A  coovert  meek,  obedient,  and  afraid. 
His  manners  strict,  though  formM  on  fear  alone, 
Pleased  the  grave  friends,  nor  less  his  solemn  tone, 
The  lengthcnM  fe.ce  of  care,  the  low  and  inward 

groan: 
The  stem  good  men  exulted,  when  they  saw 
T'hose  timid  looks  of  penitence  and  awe  ; 
Nor  thought  that  one  so  passive,  humble,  meek, 
Had  yet  a  creed  and  principles  to  seek. 

The  feith  that  reason  finds,  confirms,  avows, 
The  hopes,  the  views,  the  comforts  she  allows — 
These  were  not  his,  who  by  his  feelings  found, 
And  by  them  only,  that  his  faith  was  sound ; 
Feelings  of  terror  these,  for  evil  post, 
Feelings  of  hope,  to  be  received  at  last ; 
Now  weak,  now  lively,  changing  with  the  day, 
These  were  his  feelings,  and  he  fek  his  way. 

Sprung  fipom  such  sources,  wiil  this  feith  romain 
While  these  supporters  can  their  strength  retain ; 
As  heaviest  weights  the  deepest  rivers  pass. 
While  icy  chains  fest  bind  the  solid  mass  ; 


So,  bom  of  feelingfs,  feith  remains  secure, 
Long  as  their  firmness  and  their  strength  endure : 
But  when  the  waters  in  their  channel  glide, 
A  bridge  must  bear  us  oVr  the  threat*ning  tide : 
Such  bridge  is  reason,  and  there  faith  reUes, 
Whether  the  varying  spirits  fall  or  rise. 

His  patrons,  still  disposed  their  aid  to  lend. 
Behind  a  counter  placed  their  humble  friend  ; 
Where  pens  and  paper  were  on  shelves  display*d, 
And  pious  pamphlets  on  the  windows  laid  ; 
By  nature  active  and  from  vice  restrained, 
Increasing  trade  his  bolder  views  sustainM ; 
His  frienm  and  teachers,  finding  so  much  zeal 
In  that  young  convert  whom  they  taught  to  feel, 
His  trade  encouraged,  and  were  pleased  to  find 
A  hand  so  ready,  with  such  hiimble  mind. 

And  now,  his  health  restored,  his  spirits  eased, 
He  wish'd  to  marry,  if  the  teachers  pleased. 
Thev,  not  unwilling,  from  the  virgin-class 
Took  him  a  comely  and  a  courteous  lass ; 
Simple  and  civil,  loving  and  beloved, 
She  long  a  fond  and  faithful  partner  proved ; 
In  every  year  the  elders  and  the  priest 
Were  duly  summonM  to  a  christening  feast ; 
Nor  came  a  babe,  but  by  his  growing  trade, 
John  had  provision  for  the  coming  made ; 
For  friends  and  strangers  all  were  pleased  to  deal 
With  one  whose  care  was  equal  to  his  zeal. 

In  human  fViendship,  it  compels  a  sigh. 
To  think  what  trifles  will  dissolve  the  tie. 
John,  now  become  a  master  of  his  trade. 
Perceived  how  much  improvement  might  be  made 
And  as  this  prospect  openM  to  his  view, 
A  certain  portion  of  his  zeal  withdrew ; 
His  fear  abated — **  What  had  he  to  fear — 
His  profits  certain,, and- his  conscience  clear  7** 
Above  his  door  a  board  was  placed  by  John, 
And,  "  Dighton,  stationer,"  was  gilt  thereon  ; 
His  window  next,  enlarged  to  twice  the  size. 
Shone  with  such  trinkets  as  the  simple  prize ; 
While  in  the  shop  with  pious  works  were  seen 
The  last  new  play,  review,  or  magazine ; 
In  orders  punctual,  he  observed — "  The  books 
He, never  read,  and  rtmid  he  judge  their  looks? 
Readers  and  critics  should  their  merits  try, 
He  had  no  ofllice  but  to  sell  and  buy ; 
Like  other  traders,  profit  was  his  care ; 
Of  what  they  print,  the  authors  must  beware.** 
He  held  his  patrons  and  his  teachers  dear. 
But  with  his  trade — they  must  not  interfere. 

'T  was  certain  now  that  John  had  lost  the  dread 
And  pious  thoughts  that  once  such  terrors  bred ; 
His  habits  varied,  and  he  more  inclined 
To  the  vain  world,  which  he  had  half  resign'd : 
He  had-  moreover  in  his  brethren  seen. 
Or  he  imagined,  crafl,  conceit,  and  spleen ; 
**  They  are  but  men,"  said  John,  **  and  shall  I  then 
Fear  man's  control,  or  stand  in  awe  of  men  7 
*Ti8  their  advice  (their  convert's  role  and  law,) 
And  good  it  is — I  will  not  8tai;id  in  awe." 

Moreover  Dighton,  though  he  thought  of  booRS 
As  one  w\»o  chiefly  on  the  title  looks. 
Yet  sometimes  pondcr'd  o'er  a  pugc  to  find. 
When  vex'd  with  cares,  amusement  for  his  mmd  . 
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And  by  deg^rces  that  mind  had  treasured  mnch 
From  worka  his  teachcra  were  afraid  to  touch  : 
Satiric  norels,  poets  bold  and  free, 
And  what  their  writers  term  philosophy ; 
All  these  w^cre  read,  and  ho  began  to  feel 
Some  self-approval  on  his  bosom  steal 
Wisdom  creates  hamiUty,  but  he 
Who  thus  collects  it,  will  not  humble  be  : 
No  longer  John  was  fiU'd  with  pure  delight 
And  humble  reverence  in  a  pastor's  sight ; 
Who,  like  a  grateful  zeulot,  listening  stood, 
To  hear  a  man  so  friendly  and  so  good ; 
But  felt  the  dignity  of  one  who  made 
Himself  important  by  a  thriving  trade ; 
And  growing  pride  in  Dighton*s  mmd  was  bred 
By  the  strange  food  on  which  it  coarsely  fed. 

Their  brother's  fall  the  grieving  bretlu"en  heard. 
The  pride  indeed  to  all  around  appearM ; 
The  world  his  friends  agreed  had  won  the  soul 
From  its  best  hopes,  the  man  fh>m  their  control : 
To  make  him  humble,  and  confine  his  views 
Within  their  bounds,  and  books  which  they  peruse ; 
A  deputation  from  these  friends  select. 
Might  reason  with  him  to  pome  good  effect; 
Arm'd  with  authority,  and  led  by  love. 
They  might  those  follies  from  his  mind  remove ; 
Deciding  thus,  and  with  this  kind  intent,    ^ 
A  chosen  body  with  its  speaker  went 

"John,"  said  the  teacher,  "John,"  with  great 
concern, 
"  We  see  thy  frailty,  and  thy  fate  discern — 
Satan  with  toils  thy  simple  soul  beset. 
And  thou  art  careless,  slumbering  in  the  net ; 
Unmindful  art  thou  of  thy  early  vow; 
Who  at  the  morning-meeting  sees  thee  now  ? 
Wlio  at  the  evening  7  where  is  brother  John  ? 
We  ask — are  answer'd.  To  the  tavern  gone  : 
Thee  on  the  sabbath  seldom  we  behold  ; 
Thou  canst  not  sing\,  thou  *rt  nursing  for  a  cold : 
This  from  the  churchmen  thou  hast  learn'd,  for  they 
Have  colds  and  fevers  on  the  sabbath-day ; 
When  in  some  snug  warni  room  they  sit  and  pen 
Bills  from  their  ledgers,  (world-entangled  men !) 

"See  with  what  pride  thou  hast  enlarged  thy 

shop; 
To  view  thy  tempting  stores  the  heedless  stop ; 
By  what  strange  names  dost  then  these  baubles 

know, 
Which  wantons  wear,  to  make  a  sinful  show  7 
Hast  thou  in  view  these  idle  volumes  placed 
To  be  the  pander  of  a  vicious  taste  ? 
What 's  here  7  a  book  of  dances ! — you  adtanoe 
In  goodly  knowledge — John,  wilt  learn  to  dance  7 
How !  *  Go—^  it  says,  and  *  to  the  devil'go ! 
And  shake  thyself!*  I  tremble— but  H  is  so^^ 
Wretch  as  then  art,  what  answer  canst  thoa  make  7 
Oh !  without  question  thou  wilt  go  and  shake. 
What's  here  7  the  *  School  for  Scandal'— pretty 

schools  7 
Well,  and  art  thou  proficient  in  the  rulep  7 
Art  thou  a  pupil,  is  it  thy  design 
To  make  our  namt^s  contemptible  as  thine  7 
Old  Nick,  a  Novel!'  oh !  't is  mighty  well— 
A  fool  has  courage  when  he  laughs  at  hell ; 
•  Frolic  and  Fun,'  the  humours  of  *  Tim  Grin  ;' 
Why,  John,  thou  grow'st  faoetious  in  thy  sin ; 


And   what  7   *the  Archdeacon's  Charge'  —  't  is 

mighty  well — 
If  Satan  publish'd,  thou  wouldst  doubtless  eell ; 
Jests,  novels,  dances,  and  this  precious  stufi^ 
To  crown  thy  folly  we  have  seen  enough ; 
We  find  thee  fitted  for  each  evil  work — 
Do  print  the  Koran,  and  become  a  Turk. 

"  John,  thou  art  lost ;  success  and  wqrldly  prid« 
O'er  all  thy  thoughts  and  purposes  preside. 
Have  bound  thee  fast,  an^  drawn  thee  &r  aside : 
Yet  turn ;  these  sin-traps  from  thy  shop  expel, 
Repent  and  pray,  and  ail  may  yet  be  weU. 

"  And  here  thy  wife,  thy  Dorothy,  behold. 
How  fiishion's  wanton  robes  her  form  infold ! 
Can  grace,  con  goodness  with  suQh  trappings  dwellT 
John,  thou  hast  made  thy  wife  a  Jezebel : 
See  I  on  her  bosom  rests  the  sign  of  sin. 
The  glaripg  proof  of  naughty  thoughts  withm; 
What  ?  't  is  a  cross ;  come  hither — as  a  friend. 
Thus  from  thy  neck  the  shamefiil  badge  I  rend-** 

"  Rend,  if  you  dare,"  said  Dighton ;  "  you  sbmll 
find 
A  man  of  spirit,  though  to  peace  inclined ; 
Call  me  ungrateful !  have  I  not  my  pay 
At  all  tiroes  ready  for  the  expected  day  7 — 
To  share  my  plenteous  bojard  yoa  deign  to  eome^ 
Myself  your  pupil,  and  my  house  your  bome ; 
And  shall  the  persons  Who  my  meat  enjoy 
Talk  of  my  faults,  and  treat  me  as  a  boy  7 
Have  you  not  told  how  Rome's  insulting  priests 
Led  their  meek  laymen  like  a  herd  of  beasts ; 
And  by  their  fieecing  and  their  forgery  made 
Their  holy  calling  an  accursed  trade  7 
Can  you  such  acts  and  insolence  condemn. 
Who  to  your  utmost  power  resemble  them  7 

"  Concerns  it  you  what  books  I  set  for  sale  7 
The  tale  perchance  may  be  a  virtuous  tale ; 
And  for  tlie  rest,  *t  is  neither  wise  nor  just. 
In  you,  who  read  not,  to  condemn  on  trust ; 
Why  should  th'  Archdeapon's  Charge  your  spleer 

excite? 
He,  or  perchance  th'  archbishop,  may  be  right 

"  That  from  your  meetings  I  refrain,  b  true ; 
I  meet  with  nothing  pleasant — ^nothing  new ; 
But  the  same  proofs,  that  not  one  text  explain. 
And  the  same  lights,  where  all  things  dark  remain 
I  thought  you  saints  on  earth — but  I  have  found 
Some  sins  among  you,  and  the  best  unsound  ; 
You  have  your  ^iiii)gs,  like  the  crowds  below, 
And  at  your  pleasure  hot  and  cold  can  blow. 
When  I  at  first  your  grave  deportment  saw, 
(I  own  my  folly),  I  was  fiU'd  with  awe ; 
You  spoke  so  warpily,  and  it  seems  so  well, 
I  should  have  thought  it  treason  to  rebel ; 
Is  it  a  wonder  that  a  man  like  me 
Should  such  perfection  in  such  teachers  see  7 
Nay,  should  conceive  you  sent  from  heav'n  tobrava 
The  host  of  sin,  and  sinful  souls  to  save  7 
But  as  our  reason  wakes,  our  prospects  clear. 
And  fidliogs,  flaws,  and  blemishes  appear. 

"  When  you  were  mounted  in  your  rostrum  higlu 
We  shrink  beneath  your  tone,  your  frown,  jaax 
eye; 
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Then  you  beheld  us  abject,  fallen,  low. 
And  felt  your  glory  from  your  briFcness  grow  ; 
Touched  by  your  words,  1  trembled  like  the  rent. 
And  my  own  vilenc.^s  mid  your  power  confcps'd  : 
These,  I  exel^mM,  arc  men  divine,  and  gazed 
On  him  who  taught,  delighted  and  amszed  ; 
Glad  when  he  finishM,  if  by  chafice  he  cast 
One  look  on  such  a  sjtincr,  as  he  pasu'd. 

"  Bat  when  I  viewed  you  in  a  clearer  light. 
And  saw  the  frail  and  carnal  a|ipctite  ; 
When,  at  his  humble  pray*r,  you  deijrn'd  to  eat. 
Saints  as  you  arc,  a  civil  sinner's  nieat ; 
When  as  you  sat  contented  ana  at  ease. 
Nibbling  at  leisure  on  the  ducks  and  pease, 
And,  pleased  some  comforts  in  your  place  to  find. 
You  could  descend  to  be  a  little  kind; 
And  gave  tis  hope,  in  heaven  there  might  be  room 
For  a  few  souls  beside  your«own  to  come ; 
While  this  world's  good  engaged  your  carnal  view, 
And  like  a  sinner  you  enjoy 'd  it  too ; 
All  tliis  perceiving,  can  you  think  it  strange 
That  change  in  you  should  work  an  equal  change  7*' 

**  Wretch  that  thou  art,"  an  elder  cried,  "  and 
gone 
For  everlasting."—^**  Go  thyself,"  said  John ; 
**  Depart  this  instant,  let  me  hear  no  more ; 
My  house  fnj  castle  is,  and  that  my  door." 

The  hint  they  took,  and  from  the  door  withdrew, 
And  John  to  meeting  bade  a  long  adieu ; 
AttachM  to  business,  he  in  time  became 
A  wealthy  man  of  no  inferior  name. 
It  seem'd,  alas !  in  John's  deluded  sight, 
That  aH  was  wrong  because  not  all  was  right ; 
And  when  he  found  his  teachers  had  their  stains. 
Resentment  and  not  reason  broke  his  chains : 
Thus  on  bifl  feelings  he  again  relied, 
And  never  look'd  to  reason  for  his  guide : 
Could  he  have  wisely  view'd  the  frailty  shown. 
And  rightly  weighM  their  wanderings  and  his  own. 
He  mi^ht  have  known  that  men  may  be  sincere. 
Though  gay  and  fbastin^  on  the  savoury  cheery 
That  doctrines  sound  and  sober  they  may  teach^ 
Who  love  to  eat  with  all  the  glee  they  .preach ; 
N4y,  who  believe  the  cf  uck,  the  grape,  the  pine, 
Were  not  intended  for  the  dog  and  swine  • 
But  Diglrton's  hasty  mind  on  every  theme 
Ran  from  the  truth,  and  rested  in  th'  extreme  : 
Flaws  in  his  friends  he  found,  and  then  withdrew 
(Vain  of  his  knowledge)  from  their  virtues  too. 
Best  of  his  books  he  loved  the  liberal  kind. 
That,  if  they  improve  not,  still  enlarge  the  mind ; 
And  found  himself,  with  such  advisers,  free 
From  a  fixM  creed,  as  mind  enlarged  could  be.     . 
His  humble  wife  at  these  opinions  sigb'd. 
But  her  he  never  heeded  till  she  died ; 
He  then  assented  to  a  last  request. 
And  by  the  meeting.window  let  her  rest ; 
And  on  her  stone  the  sacred  text  was  seen. 
Which  had  her  ciomfort  in  departing  been. 

Dighton  with  joy  beheld  his  trade  advance, 
Tet  seldom  pablish'd,  loth  to  trust  to  chance; 
Then  wed  a  doctor's  sister — poor  indeed, 
8ot  skiird  in  works  her  husband  could  not  read ; 


I  Who,  if  he  wish'd  new  ways  of  wealth  to  seek. 
Could  make  her  half->crown  pamplilet  in  a  week : 
This  she  rejected,  though  without  disdain, 
And  chose  Uie  old  and  certain  way  to  gain. 

Thus  he  proceeded ;  trade  increased  the  while, 
And  fortune  woo'd  him  with  perpetual  smile : 
On  early  scenes  he  sometimes  cast  a  thought. 
When  on  hi.s  heart  the  mighty  change  was  wrought 
And  all  the  ca^e  and  comfort  converts  find 
Was  magnified  in  hirrefiecting  mind  : 
Then  on  the  teacher's  priestly  pride  he  dwelt, 
That  caused  Ms  freedom,  but  with  this  he  felt 
The  danger  of  the  free — fbr  since  that  day, 
No  guide  hud  idiown,  no  brethren  join'd  his  way; 
Forsaking  one,. he  found  no  second  creed. 
Cut  reading  doubted,  doubting  what  he  read. 

Still,  though  reproof  had  brought  some  present 
pain, 
The  gain  he  made  wa9  fair  and  honest  gain ; 
He  laid  his  wares  indeed  in  public  view, 
But  that  all  traders  claim  a  right  to  do : 
By  means  like  these,  he  saw  his  wealth  increase, 
And  f^lt  his  Consequence,  and  dwelt  ui  peace. 

Our  hero'*  age  was  threescore  years  and  five. 
When  he  cxclaim'd,  **  Why  longer  should  I  strive  T 
Why  more  amass,  who  never  must  behold 
Ayoung  John  Dightoti  to  make  glad  the  old  ?" 
(The  sons  he  had  to  early  graves  were  gone. 
And  girls  were  burdens  to  tlic  mind  of  John.) 
**  Had  I  a  boy,  he  would  our  name  sustain, 
That  now  to  nothing  must  return  again ; 
But  what  are  all  my  profits,  credit,  trade. 
And  parish-honours  ? — folly  and  parade." 

Thus  Dighton  thought,  and  in  his  looks  appoar'd 
Sadness  increased  by.  much  he  saw  and  heard : 
The  brethren  oflen  at  the  shop  would  stay, 
And  make  their  comments  ere  they  walk'd  away : 
They  mark'd  the  window,  fill'd  in  every  pane 
With  lawless  prints  of  reputation  slain ; 
Distorted  forms  of  men  with  hoilours  graced, 
And  pur  chief  rulers  in  derision  placed  : 
Amazed  they  stood,  remembering  well  the  days. 
When  to  be  humble  was  their  brother's  praise ; 
When  at  the  dwelling  of  their  friend  they  stopp'd 
To  drop  a  word,  or  to  receive  it  dropp'd ; 
Where  they  beheld  the  prints  of  men  renown'd. 
And  far-famed  preachers  pasted  all  around ; 
(Such  mouths !  eyes !  hair !  so  prini .'  so  fierce!  so 

sleek ! 
They  look'd  as  speaking  what  is  wo  to  speak :) 
On  these  the  passing  brethren  loved  to  dwell — 
How  long  they  spake !  how  strongly !  warmly! 

well ! 
What  power  had  each  to  dive  in  mysteries  deep, 
To  warm  the  cold,  to  make  the  hardcn'd  weep ; 
To  lure,  to  fright,  to  soothe,  to  awe  the  soul. 
And  list'ning,  fiocks  to  lead  and  to  control ! 

I     But  now  discoursing,  as  they  linger'd  near 
.  They  tempted  John  (whom  they  accused>  to  bcai 
^  Their  weighty  charge — ^  And  can  the  lost-one  fed, 
I  As  in  the  time  of  duty,  love,  and  zeal; 
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When  aU  were  summonM  at  the  rising  tun. 

And  he  was  ready  w^h  his  friends  to  run ; 

M'^ben  he,  partaking  with  a  chosen  few. 

Felt  the  great  change,  sensation  rich  and  new  ? 

No !  all  is  lost,  her  favours  fortune  shower'd 

Upon  the  man,  and  he  is  overpowerM ; 

The  world  has  won  him  with  its  temptinpr  store 

Of  needless  wealth,  and  that  has  made  hun  poor : 

Success  undoes  him  ;  he  has  risen  to  fall. 

Has  gainM  a  fortune,  and  has  lost  his  all; 

Gone  back  from  Sion,  he  will  find  his  age 

Loth  to  commence  a  second  pilgrimage ; 

He  has  retreated  fi*om  the  chosen  track  ;  ^ 

And  now  must  ever  bear  the  burden  on  his  back.** 

Hurt  bj  such  censure,  John  began  to  find 
Fresh  revolutions  working  in  his  mind ; 
He  sought  for  comfort  in  his  books,  but  read 
WithdUt  a  plan  or  method  in  his  head ; 
What  once  amused,  now  rather  made  him  sad, 
What  should  inform,  increased  the  doubts  he  had ; 
Shame  would  not  let  him  .seek  at  church  a  guide, 
And  from  his  meeting  he  was  held  by  pride ; ' 
His  wife  derided  fears-  she  never  felt. 
And  passing  brethren  daily  censures  dealt ; 
Hope  for  a  son  was  now  for  ever  past. 
Ho  was  the  first  John  Dighton,  and  the  last ; 
His  stomach  failed,  his  case  the  doctor  knew. 
But  said,  **  he  still  might  hold  a  year  or  two :? 
**  No  more  !**  he  said,  **  but  why  should  I  oomi^ain  7 
A  life  of  doubt  must  be  a  life  of  pain : 
Could  I  be  sure — but  why  should  I  despair  7 
I  *m  sure  my  conduct  has  been  just  and  fair ; 
In  youth  indeed  I  had  a  wicked  will, 
But  I  repented,  and  have  sorrow  still : 
I  had  my  comforts,  and  a  growing  trade 
Gave  greater  pleasure  than  a  fortune  made ; 
And  as  I  more  poesessM  and  reason^  more, 
I  lost  those  comforts  I  enjoy*d  before. 
When  reverend  guidew  I  saw  my  table  round ; 
And  in  my  guardian  guest  my  safety  found : 
Now  sick  and  sad,  no  appetite,  no  ease, 
Nor  pleasure  have  I,  nor  a  wish  to  please  ; 
Nor  views,  nor  hopes,  nor  plans,  nor  taste  have  I, 
Yet  sick  of  U^  have  no  desire  to  die.*' 

He  said,  and  died ;  his  trade,  his  name  is  gone. 
And  all  that  onc^  gave  consequence  to  John. 

Unhappy  Dighton  !  had  he  found  m  friend. 
When  conscience  told  him  it  was  time  to  mend ! 
A  fHend  discreet,  considerate,  kind,  smcere. 
Who  would  have  shown  the  grounds  of  hope  and 

fear*;  ' 

And  proved  that  spirits,  whether  high  or  low, 
No  certain  tokens  of  man*8  safety  snow ; 
Had  reason  ruled  him  in  her  proper  place, 
And  virtue  led  him  while  he  leanM  on  grace ; 
Had  he  while  zealous  been  discreet  and  pure. 
His  knowledge  humble,  and  his  hope  secure ; — 
These  guides  had  placed  him  on  the  solid  rock* 
Where  faith  had  rested,  nor  received  a  shock; 
But  his,  alas*!  was  placed  upon  the  sand. 
Where  long  it  stood  not,  and  where  none  can  stand. 
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THE  BROTHERa 

A  brother  noble, 
Wboee  natare  b  m  fur  from  dotof  harms. 
That  he  mupecta  none ;  on  wboae  fboluih  boomtf 
Mr  practice  majr  ride  easT' 

Kirijr  Lear,  aet  i,  4cene  S. 
He  leta  me  feed  with  binds. 
Ba3  me  the  place  of  brotlier. 

^s  You  Like  It,  act  i,  fcVtte  1. 
'T  waa  f ,  bat  *t  is  not  I :  I  do  not  kliame 
To  tell  700  what  I  waa,  beinc  what  I  am. 

Jls  You  Like  It,  act  \r,  rcene  X 


TiUN  old  George  Fletcher,  on  the  British  ooart. 
Dwelt  not  a  seaman  who  had  more  to  boast ; 
Kind,  simple,  and  sincere — he  seldom  spoke, 
But  sometimes  sang  and  cborus*d — *^  Hearts  9f 

Oakr 
In  dangers  ateady,  with  his  lot  content. 
His  days  in  labotir  and  in  love  were  spent 

He  left  a  son  so  like  him,  that  the  old 
With  joy  exclaim*d,  »*  'T  is  Fletcher  we  behold  f* 
But  to  his  brother  when  the  kinsmen  came. 
And  view*d  his  Sarm,  they  grudged  the  fiOber's 
name. 

Greorge  was  a  bold,  intrepid,  careless  lad. 
With  just  the  failings  that  his  father  had ; 
Isaac  was  weak,  attentive,  slow,  exact, 
With  just  the  virtues  that  his  &ther  lack'd. 

George  lived  at  sea :  upon  the  land  a  guest    ■ 
He  sought  for  recreation,  not  for  rest — 
While,  far  unlike,  his  brother's  feebler  form 
Shrank  Grom  the  cold,  and  iihudder*d  at  the  storm ; 
Still  with  the  seaman*s  to  connect  his  trade. 
The  boy  was  bou^d  where  blocka  and  ropes  war* 
naade. 

George,  strong  and  sturdy,  had  a  tender  mindt 
And  was  to  Isaac  pitiful  and  kind ; 
A  very  father,  till  his  art  was  gain*d. 
And  then  a  firiend  unwearied  he  remain*d : 
He  saw  his  brother  was  of  spirit  loWt 
His  temper  peevish,  and  his  motions  slow ; 
Not  fit  to  bustle  in  a  world,  or  make 
Friends  to  his  fortune  ibr  his  merit's  sake : 
But  the  kind  sailor' could  not  boast  the  art 
Of  looking  deeply  in  the  human  heart ; 
Else  had  he  seen  tint  this  weak  brother  knew 
What  men  to  cotirt — what  objects  to  pursue ; 
That  he  to  distant  gain  the  way  disoem'd. 
And  none  so  crooked  but  his  geoius  leam*d. 

Isaac  Was  poor,  and  this  the  brother  felt ; 
He  hired  a  hotwe,  and  there  the  landman  dwdt ; 
Wrought  at  his  trade,  and  had  an  easy  home. 
For  there  would  George  with  cash  and  oomfiMia 

come; 
And  when  they  parted,  Isaac  look'd  around. 
Where  other  friends  and  helpers  might  be  fiiund. 
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He  wishM  for  some  port-place,  and  one  might  fall, 
He  wisely  tboagbt,  if  he  should  try  for  all ; 
He  had  a  vote — and,  were,  it  well  ap|}Iied, 
Might  have  its  worth — and  ho  had  views  beside ; 
Old  Burj^ess  Steel  was  able  to  promote 
An  hamble  man  who  served  him  with  a  vote  ; 
For  Isaac  felt  not  what  some  tempers  feci. 
But  bow'd  and  bent  the  neck  to  Bnrgess  Steel ; 
And  great  attention  to  a  lady  gave. 
His  ancient  friend,  a  maiden  spare  and  grave : 
One  whom  the  vii^agc  long  and  look  demure 
Of  Isaac  pleased — he  seemed  sedate  and  pure  ; 
And  his  sofl  heart  conceived  a  gentle  flame 
For  her  who  waited  on  tliis  virtuous  dame  : 
Not  an  outrageous  love,  a  scorching  fire. 
Bat  friendly  Uking  and  chastised  desire ; 
And  thus  he  waited,  patient  in  delay. 
In  present  favour  and  in  fortune^s  way. 

George  then  was  coasting — war  was  yet  delajM, 
And  what  he  gainM  was  to  his  brother  paid  ; 
Nor  ask^d  the  seaman  what  he  saved  or  spent : 
But  took  his  grog,  wrought  hard,  and  was  content  j 
Till  war  awaked  the  land,  and  George  began 
To  think  what  part  became  a  useful  man : 
"  Prcss'd,  I  must  ^o ;  why,  then,  't  is  better  fer 
At  once  to  outer  like  a  British  tar. 
Than  a  brave  captain  and  the  foe  to  shun   ' 
As  if  I  fearM  the  music  of  a  gun." 
•*  Go  not !"  said  Isaac — **  You  shall  wear  disguise.^ 
**  What  !*'  said  the  seaman,  "  clothe  myseU'  with 

liesr— 
**  Oh  •  but  there 's  danger."—"  Danger  in  the  fleet  ? 
You  cannot  mean,  good  brother,  of  defeat } 
And  other  dangers  I  at  land  must  share — 
So  now  adieu !  and  trust  a  brother*8  care." 

Isaac  awhile  dbmurrM — but,  in  his  heart, 
So  might  he  share,  he  was  disposed  to  part : 
The  l^ter  mind  will  sometimes  feel  the  pain 
Of  benefactions — favour  is  a  chain ; 
But  they  the  feeling  scorn,  and  what  they  wish 

disdain; — 
While  beings  form'd  in  coarser  mould  will  hate 
The  helping  hand  they  ought  to  venerate ; 
No  wonder  George  should  in  this  causd  prevail. 
With  one  contending  who  was  glad  to  fail : 
**  Isaac,  farewell !  do  wipe  that  doleful  eye ; 
Crying  we  came,  and  groaning  we  may  die. 
Let  us  do  something  *twixt  the  groan  and  cry : 
And  hear  me,  brother,  whether  pay  or  prite. 
One  half  to  thee  I  give  and  I  devise ;       , 
For  thoa  hast  oft  occasion  for  the  aid 
Of  leam*d  physicians,  and  they  will  be  paid : 
Their  wives  and  children  men  support,  at  sea. 
And  thou,  iny  lad,  art  wife  and  child  to  roe  : 
Farewell ! — I  go  where  hope  and  honour  call, 
Nor  does  it  ibSow  that  who  fights  most  fall."^ 

Isaac  here  made  a  poor  attempt  to  speak. 
And  a  huge  tear  moved  slowly  down  his  cheek ; 
Like  Plato*8  iron  drop,  hard  sign  of  grace, 
It  slowly  roird  apon  the  rueful  &ce, 
Forced  by  the  striving  will  alone  its  way  to  trace. 

Years  fled — war  lasted — George  at  sea  remain'd. 
While  the  slow  landman  still  his  profits  gainM  : 
A  humble  place  was  vacant — he  besought 
His  patron's  interest,  and  the  office  caught ; 


For  still  the  virgin  was  his  faithful  friend, 
And  one  so  sober  could  with  truth  commend, 
Who  of  his  own  defects  most  humbly  thought. 
And  their  advice  with  zeal  and  reverence  sought : 
Whom  thus  tlie  mistress'praisedTthe  maid  approved. 
And  her  he  wedded  whom  he  wisely  loved. 

No  more  he  needs  assistance-^nt,  alas ! 
He  fears  the  money  will  for  liquor  pass ; 
Or  that  the  seaman  might  to  flatterers  lend. 
Or  give  support  to  some  pretended  friend : 
Still  he  must  write — he  wrote,  and  he  confess'd 
That,  till  absolved,  he  should  be  sore  distressM ; 
But  one  so  friendly  would,  he  thought,  forgive 
The  hafity  deed — Heav'n  knew  how  he  should  live ; 
"  But  you,"  ho  added,  "  as  a  man  of  sense, 
Have  well  considered  danger  and  expense : 
I  ran,  alas !  into  the  fatal  snare. 
And  now  for  trouble  must  my  mind  prepare ; 
And  how,  with  children,  I  shall  pick  my  way. 
Through  a  hard  world,  is  more  than  I  can  say  : 
I'hen  cJiange  not,  brother,  your  more  happy  statOi 
Or  on  the  hazard  long  deliberate." 

George  answer'd  gravely,  "  It  is  right  and  fit, 
In  all  our  crosf»e8,  humbly  to  submit: 
Your  apprehensions  are  unwise,  unjust; 
Forbear  repining,  and  expel  distrust." — 
He  added,  **  Marriage  was  the  joy  of  life," 
And  gave  his  service  to  his  brother's  wife ; 
Th^  vow'd  to  bear  in  all  expense  a  part, ' 
And  thus  concluded,  "  Have  a  cheerfiil  heart." 

Had  the  glad  Isaac  been  his  brother's  guide, 
In  these  same  terms  the  seaman  had  replied ; 
At  such  reproofs  tlie  crafiy  landman  smiled. 
And  sofUy  said—"  This  creature  is  a  child." 

Twice  liad  the  gallant  ship  a  capture  made — 
And  when  in  port  the  happy  crew  were  paid, 
Home  went  the  sailor,  with  his  pocket  stored, 
Ease  to  enjoy,  and  pleasure  to  afford ; 
fiis  time  was  short,  joy  shone  in  every  face, 
I}>aac  half  fainted  in  the  fond  embrace : 
The  wife  resolved  her  honourM  guest  to  please, 
The  children  clung  upon  their  uncle^s  knees ; 
The  grog  went  round,  tlie  neighbours  drank  his 

health. 
And  George  cxclaim'd  —  "Ah  I  what  to  tliis  is 

wealth  ? 
Better,"  said  he,  "  to  bear  a  loving  heart. 
Than  roll  in  riches -but  we  now  must  part !" 

All  yet  is  still — but  hark  !  the  winds  o'ersweep 
The  rising  waves,  and  howl  upon  the  deep ; 
Ships  late  becalmed  on  mountain-billowa  ride — 
So  life  is  thrcatcnM  and  so  man  is  tried. 

Ill  were  the  tidings  that  arrived  from  sea. 
The  worthy  George  must  now  a  cripple  be ; 
His  leg  was  lopp'd ;  and  though  his  heart  wa/ 

sound. 
Though  his  brave  captain  was  with  glory  crown'd— 
Yet  much  it  vex^d  him  to  repose  on  shore, 
An  idle  log,  and  be  of  use  no  more : 
True,  he  was  sure  that  Isaac  would  receive 
All  of  )iis  brother  that  the  foe  might  leave ; 
To  whom  the  seaman  his  design  had  sent 
Ere  from  the  port  the  wounded  hero  went : 
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His  wealth  and  expectations  told,  he  **  knew 
Wherein  they  fail'd,  what  Isaac's  love  would  do  ; 
That  he  the  grog  and  cabin  would  supply, 
Where  George  ct  unchor  during  life  would  lie." 

*i'he  Imdman  read  —  and,  reading,  grew  dis- 
ticds'd : — 
••  Could  he  resolve  t'  admit  no  poor  a  guest  7 
Ikttcr  ut  Greenwich  mighf  the  sailor  stay. 
Unless  his  purse  could  tor  his  comforts  pay  ;** 
Ho  Isaac  judged,  und  to  his  wife  appeal'd, 
But  yet  acknowledged  it  was  best  to  yield  ; 
**  Perhaps  his  pension,  with  what  sums  remain 
Duo  or  unsquander^d,  may  the  man  maintain ; 
Refuse  we  must  not" — With  a  heavy  sigh 
The  lady  heard,  and  made  her  kind  reply  : 
**  Nor  would  I  wish  it,  Isaac,  were  we  sure 
How  long  his  crazy  building  will  endure  ; 
I^ike  on  old  house,  tiiat  every  day  appeors 
About  to  laU-*4ie  may  be  propped  for  years ; 
For  a  few  months,  indeed,  we  might  comply, 
But  these  old  battered  fellows  never  die." 

The  hand  of  Isaac,  George  on  entering  took, 
With  love  and  resignation  in  his  look ; 
Declared  his  comfort  in  the  fortune  post. 
And  joy  to  find  his  anchor  safely  cost ; 
Call  then  my  nephews,  let  the  ffrog  be  brouffht. 
And  I  will  tell  them  how  the  ship  was  fougnt" 

Alas !  our  simple  seaman  should  have  known, 
That  all  the  care,  the  kindness,  he  had  shown. 
Were  from  his  brother's  heart,  if  not  his  memory, 

flown : 
All  swept  away  to  be  perceived  no  more. 
Like  idle  structures  on  the  sandy  shore ; 
The  chance  amusement  of  the  playful  boy. 
That  the  rude  billows  in  their  rage  destroy. 

Poor  George  confessed,  though  loth  the  troth  to 

find, 
Slight  was  his  knowledge  of  a  brother's  mind: 
The  vulgar  pipe  was  to  the  wife  ofience. 
The  frequent  grog  to  Isaac  an  expense ; 
Would  friends  like  hers,  she  questioned,  **  choose 

to  come. 
Where  clouds  of  poisonM  fume  defiled  a  room  ? 
This  could  their  lady.friend,  and  Burgess  Steel, 
(Teased  with  his  worship's  asthma)  bear  to  feel  7 
Could  they  associate  or  converse  iJvith  him — 
A  loud  rough  sailor  with  a  timber  limb  7" 

Cold  as  he  grew,  still  Isaac  strove  to  show. 
By  well-feign'd  care,  that  cold  he  could  not  grow ; 
And  when  he  saw-  his  brother  look  distressM, 
He  strove  some  petty  comforts  to  suggest ; 
On  his  wife  solely  their  neglect  to  lay. 
And  then  t'  excuse  it,  is  a  woman's  way ; 
He  too  was  chidden  when  her  rules  he  broke, 
And  then  she  sickcn'd  at  the  scent  of  smoke. 

George,  though  in  doubt,  wa^  still  consoled  to  find 
Tlis  brother  wishing  to  be  rcckon'd  kind  : 
That  Isaac  seem'd  eoncern'd  by  his  distress 
Gave  to  his  injured  feelings  some  redress  : 
But  none  he  found  db^posed  to  lend  an  ear 
To  btories,  all  were  once  intent  to  hear  : 
Kxccpt  his  nepliew,  seated  on  his  knee, 
He  found  no  creature  cared  about  the  sea  ; 


But  George  indeed — for  George  they  coll'd  the  hoy. 
When  his  good  uncle  was  their  boost  and  joy — 
Would  listen  long,  ond  would  contend  with  sleeps 
To  hear  the  woes  and  wonders  of  the  deep; 
Till  the  fond  mother  cried — **  That  man  will  teach 
The  foolish  boy  his  loud  and  boisterous  speech.** 
So  judged  the  father— and  the  boy  was  taught 
To  shun  the  uncle,  whom  his  love  had  soogbt. 

The  mask  of  kindness  now  but  seldom  worn, 
George  felt  each  evil  harder  to  be  borne ; 
And  cried  (vexation  growing  day  by  day,) 
•*  Ah !  brother  Isaac  '—What !  I  'm  in  the  way  !* 
**  No !  on  my  credit,  look  ye.  No !  but  I 
Am  fond  of  peace,  and  my  repose  would  buy 
Chi  any  terms — in  short,  we  must  comply : 
My  spouse  had  money — she  must  have  her  wiB^ 
Ah !  brother — marriage  is  a  bitter  pill." — 

George  tried  the  lady—"  Sister,  I  offend." 
*•  Me  7"  she  replied — "  Oh  no! — you  may  depend 
On  my  regard — but  watch  your  brother's  waj. 
Whom  1,  hke  yoti,  must  study  and  obey." 

**  Ah  I"  thought  the  seaman,  **  what  a  head  waa 
mine. 
That  easy  berth  at  Greenwich  to  resign ! 

I'll  to  the  parish" but  a  little  pride. 

And  some  affection,  put  the  thought  aside. 

Now  gross  neglect  and  open  scorn  he  bore 
In  silent  sorrow — but  he  felt  the  more : 
The  odious  pipe  he  to  the  kitchen  took. 
Or  strove  to  profit  by  some  pious  book. 

When  the  mind  stoops  to  this  degraded  state. 
New  griefs  will  darken  the  dependant's  fute ; 
"  BroUier  !"  said  Isaac,  "  yon  will  sure  excuse 
The  little  freedom  I  'm  compell'd  to  use : 
My  wife's  relations — (curse  the  haughty  crew)— 
Affect  such  niceness,  and  such  dread  of  you  : 
You  speak  so  loud — and  they  hove  natures  sofl — 
Brother 1  wish do  go  upon  the  lofl !" 

Poor  George  obey'd,  ond  to  the  garret  fled. 
Where  not  a  being  saw  the  tears  he  shed  : 
But  more  was  yet  required,  for  guests  were  coma 
Who  could  not  dine  if  he  disgraced  the  room. 
It  shock'd  his  spirit  to  be  esteem *d  unfit 
With  an  own  brother  and  his  wife  to  sit ; 
He  grow  rebellious — at  the  vestry  spoke 

For  weekly  aid ^they  heard  it  as  a  joke  : 

"  So  kind  a  brother,  and  so  wealthy ^you 

Apply  to  us  7    ■     No !  this  will  never. do: 
Good  neighbour  Fletcher,"  said  the  overseer, 
**  We  are  engaged — you  con  hove  nothing  here !" 

George  mutter'd  something  in  despairing  tone. 
Then  sought  his  lol^  to  think  and  grieve  alone ; 
Neglected,  slighted,  restless  on  his  bed. 
With  heart  half  broken,  and  with  scraps  ill  fed  ; 
Yet  was  he  pleased,  that  hours  for  play  designed 
Were  given  to  ease  his  ever-troubled  mind; 
The  child  still  listen'd  with  increasing  joy. 
And  ho  was  soothed  by  tiie  attentive  boy. 

At  length  he  sickcn'd,  and  tliis  duteous  child 
Watch'd  o'er  his  sickness,  and  his  pains  beguiled; 
The  mother  bade  him  from  the  lofl  refrain. 
But,  though  with  caution,  yet  he  went  again ; 
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And  now  nis  tale«  the  sailor  feebly  told. 

His  heart  was  heavjf  and  his  limbs  were  cold : 

The  tender  boy  came  often  to  entreat 

His  gocid  kind  friend  would  of  his  presents  eat; 

FurloinM  or  purchased,  for  he  saw,  with  shame, 

Tlie  fuod  untouched  that  to  his  uncle  came ; 

Who,  sick  in  body  and  in  mind,  received 

The  boy's  indulgence,  gratified  and  grieved. 

**  Uncle  will  die !"  said  George — the  piteous  wife 
Exclaimed,  **  &he  saw  no  value  in  his  life ; 
But  sick  or  well,  to  my  commands  attend, 
And  go  no  more  to  your  complHining  friend." 
The  boy  was  «6x*d ;  he  felt  his  heart  reprove 
The  stem  decree. — What !  punishM  for  his  love  ! 
No !  he  would  go,  bnt  softly  to  the  room, 
Stealing  in  silence — for  he  knew  his  doom. 

Once  in  a  week  the  father  came  to  say, 
••  George,  are  you  ill  V — and  hurried  him  away ; 
Yet  to  ills  wite  would  on  their  duties  dwell, 
And  often  cry,  **  Do  use  my  brother  well :" 
And  something  kind,  no  question,  Isaac  meant. 
Who  took  vast  credit  for  the  vague  intent 
But  truly  kind,  the  gentle  boy  essayM 
To  cheer  his  uncle,  firm,  although  afraid ; 
Bat  now  the  father  caught  him  at  the  door. 
And,  swearing — yes,  the  man  in  office  swore. 
And  cried,  **  Away !  How  !  brother,  I'm  surprised, 
That  one  so  old  can  be  so  ill  advised : 
Let  him  not  dare  to  visit  you  again, 
Your  cursed  stories  will  disturb  his  brain ; 
Is  it  not  vile  to  court  a  foolish  boy, 
Your  own  absurd  narrations  to  enjoy  7 
What  1  sullen  I — ha  I  Gkjorgelletcher !  you  shall  see^ 
Proud  as  you  are,  your  bread  depends  on  mo  !'* 

He  spoke,  and,  frowning,  to  his  dinner  went. 
Then  cool'd  and  felt  some  qualms  of  discontent ; 
And  thought  on  times  when  he  compelled  his  son 
To  bear  these  stories,  .nay,  to  beg  for  one : 
But  the  wife's  wrath  overcame  the  brother's  pain. 
And  shame  was  felt,  and  conscience  rose  in  vain. 

George  yet  stole  up,  he  saw  his  uncle  lie 
Sick  on  the  bed,  and  heard  his  heavy  sigh  : 
So  he  resolved,  before  he  went  to  rest. 
To  comfort  one  so  dear  and  so  distress'd ; 
Then  watch'd  his  time,  but  with  a  child-Iike  art, 
Betray 'd  a  something  treasured  at  his  heart : 
Th*  observant  wife  remark'd,  •*  the  boy  is  grown 
So  like  your  brother,  that  he  seems  his  own ; 
So  close  and  sullen !  and  I  still  pUspect 
They  often  meet — do  witch  them  and  detect" 

George  now  remark'd  that  all  was  still  as  night. 
And  hasten'd  up  with  terror  and  delight ; 
•»  Uncle  I"  he  cried,  and  softly  tapp'd  the  door ; 
**  Do  let  me  in" — but  he  could  add  no  more ; 
The  careful  father  caught  him  in  the  fact. 
And  cried, — **  You  serpent !  is  it  thus  you  act  7 
Back  to  your  mother  1"— and  with  hasty"  blow, 
He  sent  th'  indignant  boy  to  grieve  below ; 
Then  at  the  door  an  angry  speech  began — 
•*  Is  this  your  conduct? — is  it  thus  you  plan 7 
Seduce  my  child,  and  make  my  house  a  scene 

Of  vile  dispute What  is  it  that  you  mean  ? — 

George,  are  you,  dumb?  do  loam  to  know  your 

friends, 
And  think  awhilo  on  whom  your  bread  depends 
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What  7  not  a  word  7  be  thankful  I  am  cool — 
But,  sir,  beware,  nor  longer  play  the  fool ; 
Come !  Brother,  come  !  what  is  it  that  you  seek 
By  this  rebellion  ? — Speak,  you' villain,  speak  ! — 
Weeping  !  I  warrant — sorrow  makes  you  dumb : 
ril  ope  your  mouth,  impostpr  !  if  I  come  i 
Let  me  approach — I'll  shake  you  from  the  bed. 

You  stubborn    dog Oh  God  I    my   brother  '■ 

dead!—" 

Timid  was  Isaac,  and  in  all  the  past 
He  felt  a  purpose  to  be  kind  at  last ; 
Nor  did  he  mean  his  brother  to  depart. 
Till  he  had  shown  this  kindness  of  his  heart: 
But  day  by  day  he  put  the  cause  aside. 
Induced  by  av'ricc,  peevishness,  or  pride. 
But  now  awaken'd  from  this  fatal  time 
His  conscience  Isaac  felt,  and  found  his  crime : 
He  raised  to  George  a  monumental  stone. 
And  there  retired  to  sigh  and  think  alone ; 
An  ague  seized  him,  he  grew  pale,  and  shook— 
**  So,"  said  his  son,  **  would  my  poor  uncle  look." 
**  And  so,  my  cUild,  shall  I  like  him  expire."  - 
**  No  !  you  have  physic  and  a  cheerful  fire." 
**  Unhappy  sinner !  yes,  I'm  well  supplied 
With  every  comfort  my  cold  heart  denied." 
He  view'd  his  brother  now,  but  not  as  one 
Who  vex'd  his  wife  by  fondness  for  her  son  ; 
Not  as  with  wooden  limb,  and  seaman's  tale, 
The  odious  pipe,  vile  grog,  or  humbler  ale : 
He  now  the  worth  and  grief  alone  can  view 
Of  one  so  jnild,  so  generous,  and  so  true ; 
^  The  frank,  kind  brother,  with  such  open  heart. 
And  I  to  break  it — 't  was  a  demon's  part !" 

So  Isaac  now,  as  led  by  conscience,  feels. 
Nor  his  unkindness  palliates  or  conceals. 
"  This  is  your  folly,"  said  his  heartless  wifo : 
"  Alas !  my  folly  cost  my  brother's  life ; 
It  suffer'd  him  to  languish  and  decay. 
My  gentle  brother,  whom  I  could  not  pay. 
And  therefore  left  to  pine,  and  fret  his  life  away." 

He  takes  his  son,  and  bids  the  boy  unfold 
All  the  good  uncle  of  his  feelings  told. 
All  he  lamented — and  the  ready  tear 
Falls  as  he  listens,  soothed,  and  grieved  to  hear. 
**  Did  he  not  curse  me,  chiM  ?"  —  **  He  never 

curfed. 
But  could  not  breathe,  and  said  his  heart  would 

burst :" 
**  And  so  will  mine  :" — **  Then,  father,  you  must 

prav; 
My  uncle  said  it  took  his  pains  away." 

Repeating  thus  his  sorrows,  Isaac  shows 
That  he,  repenting,  feels  the  debt  he  owes. 
And  from  this  source  alone  his  every  comfort  flows. 
He  takes  no  joy  in  office,  honours,  gain ; 
They  make  him  humble,  nay,  they  give  him  pain ; 
"  These  from  my  heart,"  he  cries,  **all  feeling  drove, 
They  made  me  cold  to  nature,  dead  to  love ;" 
He  takes  no  joy  in  home,  but  sighing,  sees 
A  son  in  sorrow,  and  a  wifo  at  ease : 
He  takes  no  joy  in  office — see  him  now. 
And  Burgess  Steel  has  bnt  a  passing  bow ; 
Of  one  sad  train  of  gloomy  thoughts  po^^sess'd. 
He  takes  no  joy  in  friends^  in  food,  in  rest — 
I  Dork  are  the  evil  days,  and  void  ot' peace  the  best 
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As  tlius  he  liveSf  if  livings  be  to  si^hf 
And  from  all  comforts  of  the  world  to  fly, 
Without  a  hope  in  lite — without  a  wish  to  die. 


TALE  XXI. 


THE  LEARNED  BOY. 

Like  one  well  studied  ia  •  wui  ostcnt, 
To  please  Kia  Krandmn. 

Merchant  of  Venice,  act  ii,  scene  2. 

And  then  the  whining  school-bor,  with  his  satchel 
And  nliining  morniuR  luce,  creeping  like  snail. 
Unwillingly  to  school. 

Jls  You  Like  It,  act  ii,  scene  7. 


He  is  a  better  Kcliolar  than  I  thought  he  wa; 
Ho  hati  a  Kood  spras  memory. 

Merry  I'VivcM  of  IVindsor,  act  iv.  scene  L 

J  One  that  ft  eds 

On  objecfii.  arts,  and  imitutiuns. 
Which  out  of  U9e,  and  stat'd  by  other  men, 
Begin  hit  fashion. 

Julius  Gzsar,  act  iv,  scene  I. 

Ob !  torture  me  no  more — I  will  confeM. 

Henrv  VI,  Part  8.  act  iii,  scene  3. 


An  honest  man  was  Farmer  Jonc.«?,  and  true. 

He  did  by  nil  as  all  by  liira  should  do ; 

Grave,  cnutious,  careful,  fond  of  gain  was  he, 

Yet  fantcd  for  rustic  hospitality  : 

Left  with  his  children  in  a  widow*d  state, 

The  quiet  man  submitted  to  his  fate ; 

Though  prudent  matrons  waited  for  his  caU, 

With  cool  forbearance  he  avoided  all ; 

Though  each  profess'd  a  pure  maternal  joy, 

By  kind  attention  to  bis  feeble  boy : 

And  though  a  Iricndly  widow  knew  no  rest, 

WhiUt  neighbour  Jones  was  lonely  and  distress^ ; 

Nay,  though  the  maidens  spoke  in  ten4er  tone 

Their  hearts'  concern  to  sec  him  lell  alone — 

Jones  still  persisted  in  that  clioerk'ss  life. 

As  if  *t  were  sin  to  take  a  second  wife. 

Oh  !  *ti8  a  precious  thing,  when  wives  are  dead, 
To  find  such  numbers  who  will  serve  instead  : 
And  in  whatever  state  a  man  be  thrown, 
*T  is  that  precisely  tliey  would  wish'  their  own ; 
Left  the  departed  infants — then  titeir  joy 
Is  to  sustain  each  lovely  girl  9nd  boy  : 
Whatever  calling  his,  whatever  trade. 
To  that  their  chief  attention  has  been  paid ; 
His  happy  taste  in  all  things  they  approve. 
His  friends  the^  honour,  and  his  food  they  love ; 
His  wish  for  onler,  prudence  in  affairs. 
And  equal  temper,  (thank  their  stars  I)  are  theirs; 
In  fact,  it  seem'd  to  be  a  thing  decreed, 
And  fix'd  as  fate,  that  marriage  must  succeed  ; 
Yet  some  like  Jones,  with  stubborn  hearts  and  hard. 
C 'an  hear  such  claims,  and  show  them  no  regard. 

Soon  as  our  farmer,  like  a  general,  found 
B/  what  strong  foes  he  Was  encompassM  round — 
Engage  he  dared  not,  and  he  could  not  By, 
Rut  saw  his  hope  in  gentle  parley  lie  ; 
W  ith  looks  of  kindness  then,  and  trembling  heart. 
He  met  the  foe,  and  art  opposed  to  art 


Now  spoke  that  foe  insidious — gentle  tones, 
And  gentle  looks,  assumed  for  Farmer  Jones : 
"  Three  girls,"  the  widow  cried,  *♦  a  lively  three 
To  govern  well — indeed  it  cannot  be." 
"  Yes,"  he  replied,  **  it  calls  w  pains  and  care ; 
But  I  must  bear  it :" — "  Sir,  you  cannot  bear ; 
Your  son  is  weak,  and  asks  a  mother's  eye  :" 
"  That,  my  kind  friend,  a  father's  may  supply  :** 
"  Such  growing  griefs  your  very  soul  will  tease :" 
**  To  grieve  another  would  not  give  me  eas-c — 
I  have  a  mother" — "  She,  poor  ancient  soul  I 
Can  she  the  spirits  of  the  young  control  ? 
("an  she  thy  peace  promote,  partake  tliy  care. 
Procure  thy  comfoits,  and  tliy  sor^ws  share? 
Age  is  itself  impatient,  uncontroird  :" 
*'  But  wives  like  mothers  must  at  length  be  old." 
"  Thou  hast  shrewd  servants — lliey  are  evils  sore :" 
Yet  a  shrewd  mistress  might  afflict  me  more.'* 
Wilt  thou  not  be  a  weary  wailing  man  T 
Alas  !  and  I  must  bear  it  as  I  can." 

Resisted  thus,  the  widow  soon  withdrew. 
That  in  his  pride  tlie  hero  might  pursue  ; 
And  off  his  wonted  guard,  in  some  retreat. 
Find  from  a  foe  prepared  entire  defeat : 
But  he  was  prudent,  for  he  knew  in  flight 
These  Parthian  warriors  turn  again  and  fight : 
He  but  at  freedom,  not  at  glory  aitnM, 
And  only  safety  by  his  caution  claimed. 

Thus,  when  a  great  and  powerful  state  decree^ 
Upon  a  small  one,  in  its  love,  to  seize — 
U  vows  in  kindness  to  protect,  defend. 
And  bo  the  fond  ally,  the  faithful- friend ; 
It  therefore  wills  that  humbler  state  to  place 
Its  hopes  of  safety  in  a  fond  embrace ; 
Then  must  that  humbler  state  its  wisdom  prof«, 
By  kind  rejection  o.fiuch  pressing  love ; 
Must  dread  such  dangerous  friendship  to  commeooe, 
And  stmd  collected  in  its  own  defence : — 
Our  farmer  thus  the  profier'd  kindness  fled. 
And  shunnM  the  love  that  into  bondage  led. 

The  widow  failing,  fresh  besiegers  came, 
To  share  the  fate  of  this  retiring  dame  : 
And  each  foresaw  a  thousand  ills  attend 
The  man,  that  fled  from  so  discreet  a  friend ; 
And  pray'd,  kind  soul !  that  no  event  might  make 
The  hardened  lieart  of  Farmer  Jones  to  ache. 

But  atill  he  governed  with  resistless  Iiand, 
And  where  he  could  not  guide  he  would  oommand: 
With  steady  view  in  course  direct  he  stecr'd. 
And  his  fair  daughters  loved  him,  tliough  they 

fear'd ; 
Each  had  her  school,  and  as  his  wealth  was  knows, 
Each  had  in  time  a  houi»ehold  of  her  own. 

The  boy  indeed  was,  at  the  grandaro's  side, 
IIumourM  and  train'd,  hff  trouble  and  her  pride: 
(<)mpanions  dear,  with  speech  and  spirits  mild. 
The  childish  widow  and  the  vapourii»h  child  ; 
This  nature  prompts;  minds  nninfomi'd  and  weak 
In  such  alliance  ease  and  comfort  seek  ; 
Push'd  by  the  levity  of  youth  aside, 
The  cares  of  marl,  his  humour,  or  his  pride. 
They  feel,  in  their  defenceless  statc^  allied  : 
The  child  is  pleased  to  meet  regard  from  age. 
The  old  are  pleased  ev*n  children  to  engage ; 
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And  all  their  wisdom,  scnmM  by  proud  mankind, 
Thejr  love  to  pour  into  the  ductile  mind ; 
By  its  own  weakness  into  error  led, 
Aiid  by  fond  a^  with  prejudices  fed. 

The  father,  thankful  for  the  good  he  had. 
Yet  saw  with  pain  a  whining  timid  lad  ; 
Whom  he  instructing  led  through  cultured  fields, 
To  show  what  man  performs,  what  nature  yields : 
But  Stephen,  listless,  wandcrM  from  tlie  view, 
From  beasts  he  fled,  for  butterflies  he  flew, 
And  idly  gazed  about,  in  search  of  something  now. 
The  Iambs  indeed  lie  loved,  and  wished  to  play 
With  things  so  mild,  so  harmless,  and  so  gay ; 
Best  pleased  the  weakest  of  tJie  flock  to  see, 
With  whom  he  felt  a  sickly  sympathy. 

Meantime,  the  dame  was  anxious,  day  and  night. 
To  guide  the  notions  of  her  babe  aright. 
And  on  the  favourite  mind  to  throw  her  glimmer- 
ing light; 
Her  Bible-stories  she  impressed  betimes. 
And  fiird  his  head  with  hymns  and  holy  rhymes ; 
On  powers  unseen,  the  good  and  ill,  she  dwelt. 
And  the  poor  boy  mysterious  terrors  felt ; 
From  frightful  dreams,  he  waking  sobbM  in  dread, 
Till  the  good  lady  came  to  guard  his  bed. 

The  father  wish*d  such  errors  to  correct. 
But  let  them  pass  in  duty  and  respect : 
But  nH>re  it  grieved  his  worthy  mind  to  see 
That  Stephen  never  would  a  farmer  be ; 
In  vain  he  tried  the  shifUesa  lad  to  guide. 
And  yet 't  was  time  that  something  should  be  tried : 
He  at  the  village-school  perchance  might  gain 
AH  that  such  mind  could  gather  and  retain ; 
Yet  the  good  dame  affirmM  her  favourite  child 
Was  apt  and  studious,  though  sedate  and  mild ; 
**That  be  on  many  a  learned  point  could  speak, 
Aiyd  that  his  body,  not  his  mind,  was  weak." 

The  father  doubted — but  to  school  was  sent 
The  timid  Stephen,  weeping  as  he  went: 
Tliere  the  rude  lads  compelFd  the  child  to  fight. 
And  sent  him  bleeding  to  his  home  at  night; 
At  this  the  grandam  more  indulgent  grew. 
And  bade  her  darling  **  shun  the  beastly  crew ; 
Whom  Satan  ruled,  and  who  were  sure  to  lie. 
Howling  in  torments,  when  they  came  to  die  :^ 
This  was  such  tomfort,  that  in  hig-h  disdain 
He  tdd  their  fate,  and  felt  their  blows  again : 
Yet  if  the  boy  had  not  a  hero*s  heart, 
Within  the  school  he  play'd  a  better  part ; 
He  wrote  a  clean  fine  hand,  and  at  his  slate. 
With  more  success  than  many  a  hero,  sate ; 
He  thought  not  much  indeed--but  what  depends 
On  pain«  and  care,  was  at  his  fingers*  ends. 

This  had  his  father's  praise,  who  now  espied 
A  spark  of  merit,  with  a  blaze  of  pride : 
And  though  a  farmer  be  would  never  make. 
He  might  a  pen  with  some  adv^tafe  take ; 
And  as  a  clerk  that  instrument  emiuoy. 
So  well  adapted  to  a  timid  boy. 

A  London  cousin  soon  a  place  obtain'd. 
Easy  but  humble — little  could  be  gainM : 
The  time  arrived  when  youth  and  age  must  part, 
Tears  in  each  eye,  and  sorrow  in  each  heart ; 


The  careful  father  bade  his  son  attend 

To  all  his  duties,  and  obey  his  friend ; 

To  keep  his  church  and  there  behave  aright. 

As  one  existing  in  his  Maker's  sight. 

Till  acts  to  habits  led,  and  duty  to  delight ; 

**  Then  try,  my  boy,  as  quickly  as  you  can, 

T  assume  the  looks  and  spirit  of  a  man ; 

I  sav,  be  honest,  faithful,  civil,  true, 

Ancf  this  you  may,  and  yet  have  courage  too: 

Heroic  men,  their  country's  boast  and  pride. 

Have  fear*d  their  Gfod,  and  nothing  fear'd  beside; 

While  othtTs  daring,  yet  imbecile,  fly 

The  power  of  man,  and  that  of  God  defy  : 

Be  manly  then,  though  mild,  for  sure  as  fate. 

Thou  art,  my  Stephen,  too  effeminate ; 

Here,  take  my  purse,  and  make  a  worthy  use 

('T  is  fairly  stock'd)  of  what  it  will  produce  : 

And  now  my  bleHsing,  not  as  any  charm, 

Or  conjuration ;  but 't  will  do  no  harm." 

Stephen,  whose  thoughts  were  wandering  up  and 
down, 
Nowcharm'd  with  promisM  sights  in  London-town, 
Now  loth  to  leave  his  grandam — lost  the  force, 
The  drift,  and  tenor  of  this  grave  discourse ; 
But,  in  a  general  way,  he  understood 
'T  was  good  advice,  and  meant,  **  My  son,  be  good ;" 
And  Stephen  knew  that  all  such  precepts  mean 
That  ladEs  should  read  their  Bible,  and  be  clean. 

The  good  old  lady,  though  in  some  distress, 
Begg'd  her  dear  Stephen  would  his  grief  suppress ; 
"  Nay,  dry  those  eyes,  my  child,  and  first  of  all, 
Hold  fast  thy  faith,  whatever  may  befall : 
Hear  the  best  preacher,  and  preserve  the  text 
For  meditation,  till  you  hear  the  next ; 
Witliin  your  Bible  night  and  morning  look — 
There  is  your  duty,  read  no  other  book ; 
Be  not  in  crowds,  in  broils,  in  riots  seen, 
A^d  keep  your  consciehce  and  your  linen  clean : 
Be  you  a  Joseph,  and  the  time  may  be. 
When  kings  and  rulers  will  be  ruled  by  thee." 

**Nay,"  said  th^  father — *•  Hush,  my  son,"  replied 
The  dame—**  The  Scriptures  must  not  be  denied." 

The  lad,  still  weeping,  heard  the  wheels  approacbt 
And  took  his  place  within  the  evening  coach. 
With  heart  quite  rent  asunder :  On  one  side 
Was  love,  and  grief,  and  fear,  for  scenes  untried ; 
Wild-beasts  and  wax-work  fill'd  the  happier  part 
Of  Stephen's  varying  and  divided  heart : 
This  he  betray'd  by  sighs  and  questions  strange. 
Of  famous  shows,  the  Tower,  and  the  Exchange. 

Soon  at  his  desk  was  placed  the  curious  boy, 
Demure  and  silent  at  his  new  employ  : 
Yet  as  he  could,  he  much  attention  paid 
To  all  around  him,  cautious  and  afraid  ; 
On  older  clerks  his  eager  eyes  were  fix^d. 
But  Stephen  never  in  their  council  mix'd : 
Much  their  contempt  he  fear'd,  for  if  like  them, 
He  felt  assured  he  should  himself  contemn ; 
Oh !  they  were  all  so  eloquent,  so  free, 
No !  he  was  nothing — ^nothing  could  he  be : 
They  dress  so  smartly,  and  so  boldly  look. 
And  talk  as  if  they  read  it  from  a  book ; 
**  But  I,"  said  Stephen,  "  will  forbear  to  speak, 
And  they  will  think  me  prudent  and  not  weak 
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They  talk,  the  instant  they  have  droppM  the  pen, 

Of  singing- women  and  of  actini^-men ; 

Of  plays  and  places  where  at  night  they  walk 

BencaUi  the  lamps,  and  with  the  ladies  talk  ; 

While  other  ladies  for  their  pleasure  sing, 

Oh !  *t  is  a  glorious  and  a  happy  thing : 

They  would  despise  me,  did  they  understand 

I  dare  not  look  upon  a  scene  so  grand  ; 

Or  see  tlie  playp  when  critics  rise  and  roar. 

And  hiss  and  groan,  and  cry — Encore !  encore  !— 

There 's  one  among  them  looks  a  little  kind ; 

If  more  encouraged,  I  would  ope  my  mind.'* 

Alas  !  poor  Stephen,  happier  had  he  kept 
His  purpose  secret,  while  his  envy  slept ; 
Virtue,  perhaps,  had  conquprM,  or  his  shame 
At  least  preserved  him  simple  as  he  came. 
A  year  elapsed  before  this  clerk  began 
To  treat  the  rustic  something  like  a  man  ; 
He  then  in  trifling  points  the  youth  advised, 
Talked  of  his  coat,  and  had  it  modernized  ; 
Or  with  the  lad  a  Sunday-walk  would  take, 
And  kindly  strive  his  passion»  to  awake ; 
Meanwhile  explaining  all  they  heard  and  saw, 
Till  Stephen  stood  in  wonderment  and  awe  : 
To  a  neat  garden  near  the  town  they  stray'd. 
Where  the  lad  felt  delighted  and  afraid ; 
There  all.  he  saw  was  smart,  and  fine,  and  fair- 
He  could  but  marvel  how  he  ventured  there : 
Soon  he  observed,  with  terror  and  alarm, 
His  friend  enlock'd  within  a  lady's  arm. 
And  freely  talking — **  But  it -is,"  said  he, 
*  A  near  relation,  and  that  tnakes  him  free  f* 
And  much  amazed  was  Stephen,  when  he  knew 
This  was  the  first  and  only  inter\'iew  : 
Nay,  had  that  lovely  arm  by  him  been  seized, 
The  level  V  owner  had  been  highly  pleased : 
••  Alas !"  he  sigh'd,  **  I  never  can  contrive. 
At  such  bold,  blessed  freedoms  to  arrive ; 
Never  shall  I  such  happy  coucage  boast, 
I  dare  as  soon  encounter  with  a  ghost*' 

Now  to  a  play  the  friendly  couple  went,         ' 
But  the  boy  murmur'd  at  the  money  spent ; 
**  He  loved,"  he  said,  "  to  buy,  but  not  to  spend — 
They  only  talk  awhile,  and  there 's  an  end." 

**  G>me,  you  shall  purchase  bdoks,"  the  friend 
rephed ; 
••  You  are  bewilder'd,  and  you  want  a  guide ; 
To  me  refer  the  choice,  and  you  shall  find 
The  light  break  in  upon  your  stagnant  mind !" 

The  cooler  clerks  ezclaim'd,  **  In  vain  your  art 
T*  improve  a  cub  without  a  head  or  heart ; 
Rustics  though  coarse,  and  savages  though  wild. 
Our  cares  may  render  liberal  and  mild ; 
But  what,  my  friend,  can  flow  from  all  these  pains ! 
There  is  no  dealing  with  a  lack  of  brains." — 

**  True,  I  am  hopeless  to  behold  him  man, 
But  let  me  make  the  booby  what  I  can : 
Though  the  rude  stone  no  polish  will  display. 
Yet  you  may  strip  the  rugged  coat  away.", 

Stephen  beheld  his  books — **^  I  love  to  know 
How  money  goes — now  here  is  that  to  show : 
And  now,"  he  cried,  **  I  shall  be  pleased  to  get 
Beyond  the  Fible— there  I  puzde  yet" 


He  spoke  abash'd — "Nay,  nay !"  the  friend  re- 
plied, 
^  You  need  not  lay  the  good  old  book  aside ; 
Antique  and  curious,  I  myself  indeed 
Read  it  at  times,  but  as  a  man  should  read ; 
A  fine  old  work  it  is,  and  I  protest 
I  hate  to  hear  it  treated  as  a  jest ; 
The  book  has  wisdom  in  it,  if  you  look 
Wisely  upon  it,  as  another  book : 
For  superstitbn  (as  our  priests  of  sin 
Are  pleased  to  tell  us)  makes  us  blind  within : 
Of  this  hereafter— we  will  now  select 
Some  works  to  please  you,  others  to  direct : 
Tales  and  romances  shall  your  fancy  feed. 
And  reasoners  form  your  morals  ahd  your  creed." 

The  books  were  view'd,  the  price  was  fairly  paid, 
And  Stephen  read  undaunted,  undismay'd : 
But  not  till  first  he  paper'd  all  the  row. 
And  placed  in  order,  to  6njoy  the  show ; 
Next  letter'd  all  the  backs  with  care  and  speed. 
Set  them  in  ranks,  and  then  began  to  read. 

The  love  of  order, — I  the  thing  receive 
From  reverend  men,  and  I  in  part  believe,— 
Shows  a  clear  mind  and  clean,  and  whoso  needf 
This  love,  but  seldom  in  the  world  succeeds ; 
And  yet  with  this  some  other  love  must  be. 
Ere  1  can  fully  to  the  fact  agree : 
Valour  and  study  may  by  order  gain. 
By  order  sovereigns  hold  more  steady  reign : 
Through  all  the  tribes  of  nature  order  runs. 
And  rules  around  in  systems  and  in  sons : 
Still  has  the  loVe  of  order  fbubd  a  place. 
With  all  that 's  low,  degrading,  mean,  and  base. 
With  all  that  merits  scorn,  and  all  that  meets  d» 

grace: 
In  the  cold  miser,  of  all  change  afraid,' 
In  pompous  men  in  public  seats  obey'd  ; 
In  humble  placemen,  heralds,  solemn  dronest. 
Fanciers  of  flowers,  and  lads  like  Stephen  Jones ; 
Order  to  these  is  armour  and  defence, 
And  love  of  method  serves  in  lack  of  sense. 

For  rustic  youth  could  I  a  list  produce 
Of  Stephen's  books,  how  great  might  be  the  ose, 
But  evil  fate  was  theirs — survey'd,  enjoy'd 
Some  happy  months,  and  tlien  by  force  dertroy'd: 
So  will'd  the  fates — but  tliese,  with  patience  R«d, 
Had  vast  cfiect  on  Stephen's  heart  and  head. 

This  soon  appear'd-*- within  a  single  week 
He  oped  his  Ups,  and  made  attempt  to  speak  ; 
He  fail'd  indeed — but  still  his  friend  confess'd 
The  best  have  fail'd,  and  he  had  done  his  best : 
The  first  of  swimmers,  when  at  first  he  swims, 
Has  little  use  or  freedom  in  his  limbe ; 
Nay,  when  at  length  he  strikes  with  manly  ioroe. 
The  cramp  may  seize  him,  and  impede  his  course 
Encburaged  tlius,  our  clerk  again  essay'd 
The  daring  act,  though  daunted  and  afraid  ; 
Succeeding  now,  though  partial  his  success. 
And  pertness  roark'd  his  manner  and  address, 
Yet  such  improvement  issued  from  his  books. 
That  all  diseem*d  it  in  his  speech  and  looks  ; 
He  ventured  then  on  every  theme  to  speak. 
And  felt  no  feverish  tinglmg  in  his  choek ; 
His  friend  approving,  hail'd  the  happy  chaDg|e, 
The   clerks  exclaim'd-*-**  T  is  fainoua,  anS  *tii 
strange !" 
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Two  yean  had  pass'd  ;  the  jouth  attended  still, 
(Thoii|rh  thus  accomplishM)  with  a  ready  quill ; 
He  sat  th'  allotted  hours,  though  hard  the  case. 
While  timid  prudence  ruled  in  virtue's  place ; 
By  promise  bound,  the  son  his  letters  pennM 
To  his  good  parent,  at  tlie  quarter's  end. 
At  first  he  sent  those  lines,  the  state  to  tell 
Of  bis  own  health,  and  hoped  his  friends  were  well ; 
He  kept  their  virtuous  precepts  in  hb  mind. 
And  nceoed  nothing — then  his  name  was  sign'd : 
But  DOW  he  wrote  of  Sunday  walks  and  views, 
Of  actors' names,  choice  novels,  and  strange  n^ws; 
How  coats  were  cut,  and  of  his  urgent  n^ 
For  frc8h  supply,  wliich  he  desired  with  speed. 
The  father  doubted^  when  these  letters  cao^e, 
To  what  they  tended,  yet  was  loth  to  blame : 
"  Stephen  was  once  my  duteous  Bon^  and  now    . 
My  most  obedient — ^this  can  I  allow  ? 
Can  I  with  pleasure  or  with  patience  see 
A  boy  at  once  so  heartless,  and  s5  free  ?'* 

Bat  soon  the  kinsman  heavy  tidings  told, 
That  love  and  prudence  could  no  more  withhold : 
*  Stephen,  though  steady  at  hb  desk,  was  grown 
A  rike  and  coxcomb^this  he  grieved  to  own ; 
His  oousin  left  bu  church,  and  spent  the  day 
Lounging  about  in  quite  a  heathen  way  ; 
Sometimes  he  swore,  but  had  indeed  the  grace 
To  show  the  shame  imprinted  on  his  face : 
I  search'd  his  room,  and  in  his  absence  read 
Books  that  I  knew  would  turn  a  stronger  head ; 
The  works  of  athebts  half*  the  number  made. 
The  rest  were  lives  of  harlots  leaving  trade ; 
Which  neither  man  or  boy  would  deign  to  read, 
If  from  the  scandal  and  pollution  freed : 
I  sometimes  threaten'd,  and  would  fairly  state 
My  sense  of  things,  so  vile  and  profligate ; 
But  I  'm  a  cit,  such  Works  are  lost  on  me — 
They  *re  knowledge,  and  (good  Lord !)  philotOpby.*' 

**  Oh,  send  him  down,"  the  father  soon  replied ; 
**  Let  me  behold  him,  and  my  skill  be  tried  : 
If  care  and  kindness  lose  their  wonted  use. 
Some  rougher  medicine  will  the  end  produce." 


.  hen  with  grief  and  anger  heard  hb  doom — 
*  Go  to  the  farmer  7  to  the  rustic's  home  7 
Corse  the  base  thrcat'ning— "  •*  Nay,  child,  never 

curse; 
Corrupted  long,  your  case  b  growing  worse.*' — 
"  ir*  quoth  the  youth,  *•  I  challenge  all  mankind 
To  find  a  fault ;  what  fault  have  you  to  find  7 
Improve  I  not  in  manner,  speech,  and  grace  ? 
Inquire— my  friends  will  tell  it  to  ^our  face ; 
Have  I  been  tanght  to  guard  his  kme  and  sheep  7 
A  man  like  me  has  other  things  to  keep ; 
Thw  let  him  know."-7**  It  would  hb  wrath  excite : 
But  come,  prepare,  you  must  away  to-night"" 
"  What !  leave  my  studies,  my  improvements  leave. 
My  faithful  friends  and  intimates  to  grieve  !" — 
**  Go  to  yonr  father,  Stephen,  let.  him  see 
An  these  improvements :  they  are  lost  on  me." 

The  yoQtb,  though  loth,  obey*d,  and  soon  he  saw 
The  fBrmer>fatlier,>with  some  sisns  of  awe; 
Who  kind,  yet  silent,  waited  to  behold 
Hew  one  would  act,  so  daring,  yet  so  cold : 
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And  soon  he  found,  between  the  friendly  pair 
Tiiat  secrets  pass'd  which  he  was  not  to  share ; 
But  he  resolved  those  secrets  to  obtain. 
And  quash  rebellion  in  his  lawful  reign. 

Stephen,  though  vain,  wap  with  his  father  mute , 
He  fear'd  a  crisis,  and  he  shunnM  dispute ; 
And  yet  he  long'd  with  youthful  pride  to  show 
He  knew  such  things  as  farmers  could  not  know, 
These  to  the  grandam  he  with  fi*eedom  spoke, 
Saw  her  imiazement,  and  enjby'd  the  joke  ; 
But  on  tlie  father  when  he  cast  his  eye. 
Something  he  found  that  made  his  valour  shy ; 
And  thus  thej-e  seem'd  to  be  a  hollow  truce. 
Still  threat'ning  something  dismal  to  produce. 

Ere  thb  the  father  at  hb  leisure  read 
The  son's  choice  voldmes,  and  hb  wonder  fled : 
He  saw  how  wrought  the  works  of  either  l^nd 
On  so  presuming,  yet  so  weak  a  mind ; 
These  in  a  chosen  hour  he  made  his  prey, 
Condemn'd,  and  bore  with  vengeful  thougbtB  away, 
Then  in  a  close  recess  the  couple  near 
He  sat  una^n  to  see,  nnheapd  to  hear. 

There  soon  a  trial  for  his  patience  came ; 
Beneath  were  plated  the  youth  and  ancient  dame. 
Each  on  a  purpose  fix'd — but  neither  thought 
How  near  a  foe,  with  power  and  vengeance  fraaght 

And  now  the  matron  told,  as  tidings  sad, 
What  she  had  heard  of  her  beloved  lad ; 
How  he  to  graceless,  wicked  men  gave  heed. 
And  wicked  books  would  night  and  morning  read ; 
Some  former  lectures  she  again  began. 
And  begg'd  attention  of  her  little  man ; 
She  brought,  with  many  a  pious  boast,  in  view 
His  former  studies,  and  condemn'd  the  new  s 
Once  he  the  names  of  saints  and  patriarchs  old. 
Judges  and  kings,  and  chiefs  and  prophets,  told ; 
Then  he  in  winter-nights  the  Bible  took. 
To  count  how  oflen  in  the  sacred  book 
The  sacred  name  appear'd,  and  could  rehearse 
Which  were  the  middle  chapter,  word,  and  verse, 
The  very  letter  in  the  middle  placed. 
And  so  employ'd  the  hours  that  others  waste. 

•*  Such  wert  thou  once ;  and  now,  my  child,  they 
say 
Thy  faith  like  water  runneth  fast  away  ; 
The  princo  of  devib  hath,  I  fear,  beguiled 
The  ready  wit  of  my  backsliding  child." 

On  this,  with  lofty  looks,  our  clerk  began 
Hb  grave  rebuke,  ns  he  assumed  the  man — 

•*  There  b  no  devil,"  said  the  hopeful  youth, 
**  Jlor  prjnce  of  devils ;  that  I  know  for  truth : 
Have  I  not  told  you  how  my  books  describe 
The  arts  of  priests  and  all  the  canting  tribe  ? 
Your  Bible  mentions  Egypt,  where  it  seems 
Was  Joseph  found  when   Pharaoh  dream'd  hb 

dreams : 
Now  in  that  place,  in  some  bewilder'd  head, 
(The  learned  write)  religious  dreams  were  bred ; 
Whence  through  the  earth,  with  various  forms  cum 

bined. 
They  came  to  frighten  and  afliict  mankind. 
Prone  (so  I  read)  to  let  a  priest  mvade    , 
Their  souls  with  awe,  and  by  bis  craft  be  made 
Slavp  to  hb  will,  and  profit  to  hb  trade : 
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So  say  my* books,  and  how  the  ro^oci  agreed 
To  blind  the  victims,  to  defraud  and  lead ; 
When  joys  above  to  ready  dapes  were  sold, 
And  hell  was  threatened  to  th&  shy  and  cold. 

**  Why  BO  amazed,  and  so  prepared  to  pray  ? 
As  if  a  Being  heard  a  word  we  say  : 
This  may  surprise  you ;  I  myself  began 
To  fee)  disturbed,  and  to  my  Bible  ran; 
I  now  am  wiser — ^yet  agree  in  this, 
The  book  has  things  that  are  not  much  amiss; 
It  is  a  iine  old  work,  and  I  protest 
I  hate  to  hear  it  treated  as  a  jest : 
The  book  has  wisdom  in  it,  if  you  look 
Wisely  upon  it  as  another  book." — 

•*  Oh !  wicked  I  wicked !  my  unhappy  child. 
How  hast  thou  been  by  evil  men  beguiled !" 

**  How !  wicked,  say  you  7  you  can  little  guess 
The  gain  of  that  which  you  call  wickedness  : 
Why,  sins  you  think  it  sinful  but  to  name 
Have  gainM  both  wives  and  widows  wealth  and 

fame ; 
And  this  because  such  people  never  dread 
Those  threaten\d  pains;  bell  comes  not  in 'their 

head: 
Love  is  our  nature,  wealth  we  all  desire. 
And  what  we  wish  *t  is  lawful  to  acquire ; 
So  say  my  books — and  what  beside  they  show 
•Tis  time  to  let  this  honest  farmer  know. 
Nay,  look  not  grave ;  am  I  commanded  down 
To  feed  his  cattle  and  become  his  clown? 
Is  such  his  purpose?  then  he  shall  be  toki 
The  vulgar  insult — " 

— **  Hold,  in  mercy  hold — ''* 
••  Father,  oh !  father !  throw  the  whip  away ; 
I  was  but  jesting,  on  my  knees  I  ^ray — 
T^cre,  hold  his  arm— oh !  leave  us  not  alone : 
In  pity  cease,  and  I  will  yet  atone 
For  all  my  sin — "     In  vain ;  stroke  afler  stroke, 
On  side  and  shoulder,  quick  as  mill-wheeb  broke ; 
Quick  as  the  patient's  pulse,  who  trembling  cried, 
HnA  still  the  parent  with  a  stroke  replied ; 
Till  all  the  medicine  he  prepared  was  dealt. 
And  every  bone  the  precious  influence  felt; 
Till  all  the  panting  flesh  was  red  and  raw. 
And  every  thought  was  tum*d  to  fear  and  awe ; 


Till  every  doubt  to  due  respect  gave  j 

Such  cures  are  done  when  doctors  know  the  i 

**  Oh !  I  shall  die — my  father !  do  receive 
My  dying  words ;  indeed  I  do  believe ; 
The  books  are  lying  books,  I  know  it  well. 
There  is  a  devil,  oh !  there  is  a  hell ; 
And  I  'm  a  sinner :  spare  me,  I  am  young. 
My  sinful  words  were  only  on  my  tongue ; 
My  heart  consented  not ;  'tis  all  a  lie ; 
Oh !  spore  me  then,  I  *m  not  prepared  to  die." 

«*Vain,  worthless,  stupid  wretch!**   the  &tbo 
cried, 
**  Dost  thou  presume  to  teach ?  art  thou  a  guide? 
Driveller  and  dog,  it  gave  the  mind  distress 
To  hiear  thy  thoughts  in  their  religions  dress ; 
Thy  pious  folly  moved  my  strong  disdain. 
Yet  I  forgave  thee  for  thy  want  of  brain : 
But  Job  in  patience  must  the  man  exceed 
Who  could  endure  thee  in  thy  present  creed  ; 
Is  it  fdr  thee,  thou  idiot,  to  pretend 
The  wicked  cause  a  helping  hand  to  lend  ? 
Canst  thou  a  judge  in  any  question  be  ? 
Atheists  themselves  would  scorn  a  friend  like  thee^-^ 

•*  Lo !  yonder  blaze  thy  worthies ;  in  one  heap 
Thy  scoundrel-favourites  must  for  ever  sleep : 
Each  yields  its  poison  to  the  flame  in  turn. 
Where  whores  and  infidels  are  doom*d  to  bom ; 
Two  noble  faggots  made  the  flame  yon  see. 
Reserving  only  two  fiiir  twigs  for  thee ; 
That  in  thy  view  the  instruments  may  stand. 
And  be  in  future  ready  for  my  hand : 
The  just  mementos  that,  though  silent,  show 
Whence  thy  correction  and  improvements  flow ; 
Beholding  these,  thou  wilt  confbss  their  power. 
And  feel  the  shame  of  this  important  hour. 

**  Hadst  thon  been  hnmble,  I  had  first  designM 
By  care  from  folly  to  have  freed  thy  mind  ; 
And  when  a  clean  foundation  had  been  laid. 
Our  priest,  more  able,  would  have  lent  his  aid  : 
But  thou  art  weak,  and  force  must  folly  guide, 
And  thou  art  vain,  and  pain  must  hnmble  pride : 
Teachers  men  honour,  learners  they  aUure ; 
But  learners  teaching,  of  contempt  are  sure  ; 
Scorn  is  their  certain  meed,  and  smart  their  «ii]y 
cure!" 


EnUf$  of  tftr  ^nlh 


TO  HER  GRACE  THE  DUCHESS  OF  RUTLAND. 


IT  is  the  privilege  of  those  who  are  placed  in 
that  elevated  situation  to  which  your  Grace  is  an 
umtimcnt,  that  they  give  honotir  to  the  person  upon 
whom  they  confer  a  fkvonr.  When  I  dedicate  to 
your  Grace  the  fruits  of  many  years,  and  speak 
}f  rny  debt  to  the  House  of  Rutland,  I  feel  that  I 


am  not  without  pride  in  the  conf^ian,  nor  insen. 
!iihlo  to  the  honour  which  such  gratitad«  implies. 
Forty  years  have  elapsed  since  this  debt  com- 
menced. On  my  entrance  into  the  cares  of  liie. 
and  while  intending  with  its  difficulties,  a  Doke 
and  Duchess  of  Rutland  observed  and  protected  me 
— in  my  progress  a  Duke  and  DuohoiM  of  R>jtlans 
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fiiTourcd  and  assisted  me — and,  when  I  am  retiring 
&om  tlie  world,  a  Duko  and  Duchess  of  Rutland 
rectiive  my  thunks,  and  accept  my  ofiering.  All, 
evem  in  this  world  of  mutability,  is  not  change :  I 
have  e.\f>c>rienocd  unvaried  favour — I  have  felt  un« 
dimiiiiKiicd  respect: 

With  the  most  grateful  remembrance  of  what  I 
owe,  and  tiic  most  aincere  conviction  of  the  little  I 
can  return,  I  present  these  pages  to  yoar  Grace's 
acceptance,  and  beg  leave  to  subscribe  mysel/^ 
May  it  please  yo«r  Grace, 
With  respect  and  gratitude. 
Your  Grace's  moat  obedient  and  devoted  Servant, 
GEORGE  CRABBE. 

Drowbridge,  JurUy  1819. 


PREFACE. 


If  I  did  not  fear  that  it  would  appear  to  my 
readers  Jiko  arrpgancy,  or  if  it  did  not  seem  to  my. 
■elf  indecorous  to  send  two  volumes  of  considera- 
ble, ma^itude  firom  the  press  without  preface  or 
apology,  without  one  petition  for  the  reader's  attcn- 
tion^  or  one  plea  for  the  writer's  defects,  I  would 
most  willingly  spare  myself  an  address  of  this 
kind,  and  more  eapecially  for  these  reasons ;  first, 
because  a  preface  is  a  part  of  a  book  seldom 
honoured  by  a  reader's  perusal ;  secondly,  because 
it  is  both  difficult  and  distressing  to  write  that 
which  we  think  will  be  disregardca;  and  thirdly, 
because  I  do  not  conceive  tliat  I  am  called  upon 
Car  such  introductory  matter  by  any  of  the  motives 
which  usually  influence  an  author  when  he  com- 
poses  his  prefatory  address. 

When  a  writer,  whether  of  poetry  or  prose,  first 
addresssa  the  public,  be  has  generally  something  to 
offer  which  relates  to  himself  or  to  his  work,  and 
which  he  considers  as  a  necessary  prelude  to  the 
work  itself,  to  prepare  his  readers  for  the  entertain, 
ment.or  the  instruction  tliey  may  expect  to  receive, 
for  one  of  these  every  man  who  publishes  most 
suppose  ho  affords — this  the  act  itself  implies;  and 
in  proportion  to  his  conviction, of  this  fact  must  be 
his  feeling  of  the  difficulty  in  which  he  has  placed 
himself:  the  difficulty  consists  in  reconciling  the 
implied  presumption  of  the  undertaking,  whether 
to  please  or  to  instruct  mankind,  with  the  diffidence 
and  modesty  of  an  untried  candidate  for  fiime  or 
^vour.  Hence  originate  the  many  reasons  an  an- 
thor  assigns  for  his  appearance  in  that  character, 
whether  they  actually  exist,  or  are  merely  offered 
to  hide  the  motives  which  cannot  be  openly  avowed ; 
namely,  the  want  or  the  vanity  of  the  man,  as  his 
wishes  for  profit  or  reputation  may  most  prevail 
with  him. 

Now,  reasons  of  this  kind,  whatever  they  may 
be,  cannot  oe  availing  beyond  their  first  appear, 
uice.  An  autlior,  it  is  true,  may  again  feci  his 
former  apprehensiona,  may  again  be  elevated  or 
depressed  by  the  suggestions  of  vanity  and  diffi- 
dence, and  ma^  be  again  subject  to  the  cold  and 
hot  fit  of  aguish  expectation ;  but  he  is  no  more  a 
stranger  to  the  press,  nor  has  the  motives  or  privi- 


leges  of  one  who  is.  With  respect  to  myself,  it  is 
certain  they  belong  not  to  me.  Many  years  have 
elapsed  since  I  became  a  candidate  for  indulgence 
as  an  inexperienced  writer ;  and  to  assume  the  lan- 
guage of  such  writer  now,  and  to  plead  for  his  in- 
dulgences, would  be  proof  of  my  ignorance  of  the 
place  assigned  to  me,  and  the  degree  of  fuvonr 
which  I  have  experienced ;  but  of  that  place  I  am 
not  uninformed,  and  with  that  degree  of  favour  I 
have  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied. 

It  was  the  remark  of  tlie  pious,  but  on  some  oc- 
ca5ioB8  the  querulous  author  of  the  Night  Thoughts^ 
that  he  had  **  been  so  long  remembered,  he  was  for- 
gotten ;"  an  expression  in  which  tiicrc  is  more  ap- 
pearance of  discontent  than  of  submission :  if  be 
had  patience,  it  was  not  the  patience  that  emiles  at 
grief.  It  is  not  therefore  entirely  in  the  sense  of 
the  good  Doctor  that  I  apply  these  words  to  myself, 
or  to  my  more  early  publications.  So  many  years 
indeed  have  passed  since  their  first  appearance,  that 
I  have  no  reason  to  complain,  on  that  account,  if 
they  be  now  slumbering  with  other  poems  of  decent 
reputation  in  their  day — not  dead  indeed,  nor  en- 
tirely forgotten,  but  certainly  not  the  subjects  of 
discussion  or  conversation  as  when  first  introduced 
to  the  notice  of  the  public,  by  those  whom  the  pub- 
lie  will  not  forget^  whose  protection  was  credit  to 
their  author,  and  whose  approbation  was  fame  to 
them.  Still  these  early  pubhcations  had  so  lung 
preceded  any  other,  that,  if  not  altogether  unknown, 
I  was,  when  I  came  again  before  the  public,  in  a 
situation  wliich  excused,  and  perhaps  rendered  ne- 
cessary  some  explanation ;  but  this  also  has  passed 
away,  and  none  of  my  readers  will  now  take  the 
trouble  of  making  any  inquiries  respecting  my 
motives  for  writing  or  for  publishing  these  Tales  or 
verses  of  any  description  :  known  to  each  other  as 
readers  and  authors  are  known,  thc^  will  require 
no  preface  to  bespeak  their  good  will,  nor  shall  I 
be  under  the  necessity  of  solicituig  the  kindness 
which  experience  ha$  taught  me,  endeavouring  tc 
merit,  I  shall  not  fail  to  receive. 

There  is  one  motive— and  it  is  a  powerful  one— 
which  sometimes  induces  an  author,  and  more  par- 
ticularly  a  poet,  to  ask  the  attention  of  his  readers 
to  his  pre&tory  addresses.  This  is  when  he  has 
some  favourite  and  peculiar  style  or  manner  whic^ 
he  would  explain  and  defend,  and  chiefly  if  he 
should  have  adopted  a  mode  of  versification  of 
which  an  uninitiated  reader  was  not  likely  to  per- 
ceive either  the  merit  or  the  beauty.  In  such  case 
it  is  natural,  and  surely  pardonable,  to  assert  and 
tp  prove,  as  far  OS  reason  will  bear  us  on,  that  such 
method  of  writing  has  both  ;  to  show  in  what  the 
beauty  consists,  and  what  peculiar  difficulty  there 
is,  which,  when  conquered,  creates  the  merit  How 
far  any  particular  poet  has  or  has  not  succeeded  in 
such  attempt  is  not  my  business  nor  my  purpose  to 
inquire :  I  have  no  peculiar  notion  to  defend,  no 
poetical  heterodoxy  to  support^  nor  theory  of  any 
kind  to  vindicate  or  oppose — that  which  I  have 
used  is  probably  the  most  common  measure  in  our 
language;  and  therefore,  whatever  be  its  advan- 
tages or  defects,  they  are  too  well  known  to  require 
from  me  a  description  of  the  one,  or  an  apology 
for  the  other. 
Perhaps  still  more  fi-equent  than  any  explanation 
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of  the  work  is  an  account  of  the  author  himself^ 
the  situation  in  which  he  h  placed,  or  some  cir- 
cumstunces  of  peculiar  kind  in  his  life,  education, 
or  employment.  How  often  hos  youth  been  pleaded 
for  defit:iencies  or  redundancies,  for  the  existence 
of  wliicb  youth  may  be  an  excuse,  and  yet  be  none 
for  their  exposure  !  Age  too  has  been  pleaded  for 
the  errors  and  failings  in  a  work  which  the  octoge- 
narian had  the  discernnictjt  to  perceive,  and  yet 
had  not  the  fortitude  to  suppress.  Many  other  cir- 
cumstances arc  made  apologies  for  a  writer's  in- 
firujitics  ;  his  much  employment,  and  many  avoca- 
tions, adversity,  necessity,  and  the  good  of  man- 
kind. These,  or  any  of  them,  however,  availing  in 
themselves,  avail  not  me.  I  am  neither  so  young 
nor  so  old,  so  much  engaged  by  one  pursuit,  or  by 
many, — I  am  not  so  urged  by  want,  or  so  stimu- 
lated by  a  desire  of  public  benefit, — ^that  I  can  bor- 
row one  apology  from  the  many  which  I  have 
named,  flow  far  tliey  prevail  wiUi  our  readers,  or 
with  our  judges,  I  cannot  tell ;  and  it  is  unneces- 
sary for  me  to  inquire  into  the  validity  of  argu- 
ments which  I  have  not  to  produce. 

If  there  be  any  combination  of  circumstances 
which  may  be  supposed  to  affect  the  mind  of  a 
reader,  and  in  some  degree  to  influence  hie  judg- 
ment, the  junction  of  youth,  beauty,  and  merit  in 
a  female  writer  may  be  allowed  to  do  this ;  and 
yet  one  of  the  most  forbidding  of  titles  is  "  Poems 
by  a  very  young  Lady,"  and  this  although  beauty 
and  merit  were  largely  insinuated.  Ladies,  it  is 
true,  have  of  late  little  need  of  any  indulgence  as 
authors,  and  names  may  readily  be  found  which 
rather  excite  the  envy  of  man  than  plead  for  his 
lenity.  Our  estimation  of  title  also  in  a  writer  has 
materially  varied  from  that  of  our  predecessors; 
•*  Poems  by  a  Nobleman"  would  create  a  very  dif- 
ferent sensation  in  our  minds  from  that  which  was 
formerly  excited  when  they  were  so  announced.  A 
noble  author  had  then  no  pretensions  to  a  seat  so 
fiecure  on  the  **  sa6red  bill,"  that  authors  not  noble, 
ond  critics  not  gentle,  dared  not  attack ;  and  they 
delighted  to  take  revenge  by  their  contempt  and 
derision  of  the  poet,  for  the  pain  which  their  sub- 
mission and  respect  to  the  man  had  cost  them.  But 
in  our  times  we  find  that  a  nobleman  writes,  not 
merely  as  well,  but  better  than  other  inen ;  inso- 
much that  readers  in  general  begin'  to  fancy  that 
the  Muses  have  relinquished  their  old  partiality  for 
rags  and  a  garret,  and  are  become  altogether  aris- 
tocratical  in  their  choice.  A  conceit  so  well  sup- 
ported by  fact  would  be  readily  admitted,  did  it  not 
appear  at  the  same  time,  that  there  were  in  the 
higher  ranks  of  society  men,  who  could  write  as 
tamely,  or  as  absurdly,  as  they  had  eirer  been  ac- 
cused of  doing.  We  may,  therefore,  regard  the 
works  of  any  noble  author  as  extraordinary  pro- 
ductions; but  must  not  found  any  theory  upon 
them;  and,  notwithstanding  their  appearance, 
must  look  on  genius  and  talent  as  we  are  wont  to 
do  on  time  and  chance,  that  hapiien  indifferently  to 
all  mankind. 

But  whatever  influence  any  peculiar  riluation 
of  a  writer  might  have,  it  cannot  be  a  benefit  to 
me,  who  have  no  such  peculiarity.  I  must  rely 
upon  the  willingness  of  my  readers  to  be  pleased 
with  that  which  was  designed  to  give  them  plea- 


sore,  and  upon  tlie  cordiality  which  naturally 
springs  from  a  remembrance  of  our  having  before 
parted  without  any  feelings  of  disgust  on  the  ooe 
side,  or  of  mortification  on  the  other. 

With  this  hop0  I  would  conclude  the  preneat 
subject ;  but  I  am  called  upon  by  duty  to  acknow- 
ledge my  obligations,  and  more  especially  for  two 
of  the  following  Tales  :— the  Story  of  Lady  Bar- 
bara, in  Book  XVI,  and  that  of  £Uen,  in  Book 
XVIII.  The  first  of  these  I  owe  to  the  kindnen 
of  a  fair  friend,  who  will,  J  hope,  accept  the  tJhankj 
which  I  very  gratefully  pay,  and  pardon  me  if  I 
have  not  given  to  her  relation  the  advantages  whicfa 
she  had  so  much  reason  to  expect  The  oSier  story, 
that  of  Ellen,  could  I  give  it  in  the  language  of 
him  who  related  it  to  me,  would  please  and  affect 
my  readers.  It  is  by  no  means  my  only  debt, 
though  the  one  I  now  more  particularly  acknow- 
ledge ;  for  who  shall  describe  all  that  he  gains  in 
tlie  social,  the  unrestrained,  and  the  frequent  oon- 
versations  with  a  friend,  who  is  at  Once  communi- 
cative and  judicious? — whose  opinions, on  all  sub- 
jects of  literary  kind,  are  founded  on  good  taste, 
and  exquisite  feeling  7  It  is  one  of  the  greatest 
pleasures  of  my  memory"  to  recall  in  absence 
those  conversations ;  and  if  I  do  not  in  direct 
terms  mention  with  whom  I  conversed,  it  is  both 
because  I  have  no  permission,  and  my  readers  will 
have  no  doubt 

The  first  intention  of  the  poet  must  be  to  please ; 
for,  if  be  means  to  instruct,  he  must  render  the 
instruction  which  he  hopes  to  convey  palatable  and 
pleasant  I  will  not  assume  the  tone  of  a  moralist, 
nor  promise  that  my  relations  shall  be  beneficial  to 
mankind  ;  but  I  have  endeavoured,  not  unsoecess- 
fiilly  I  trust,  that,  in  whatsoever  I  have  related  or 
described,  there  should  bo  nothing  introduced  which 
has  a  tendency  to  excuse  the  vices  of  man,  by  as- 
sociating with  them  sentiments  that  demand  our 
respect,  and  talents  that  compel  our  admir^oo. — 
There  is  nothing  in  these  pages  which  has  the 
mischievous  effect  of  confounding  troth  and  error, 
or  confining  our  ideas  of  right  and  wronjj.  I  know 
not  which  is  most  injurious  to  the  yielding  minds 
of  the  young,  to  render  virtue  less  respectable  by 
making  its  possessors  ridiculous,  or  by  describing 
vice  with  so  many  fascinating  qualities,  that  k  is 
either  lost  in  the  assemblage,  or  pardoned  by  the 
association.  Man^s  heart  is  sufficiently  prone  to 
make  excuse  for  man*s  infirmity ;  and  needs  not 
the  aid  of  poetry,  or  eloquence,  to  take  from  Tioe 
its  native  deformity.  A  character  may  be  respect- 
able with  all  its  faults,  but  it  must  not  be  made 
respectable  by  them.  It  is  grievous  when  genius 
will  condescend  to  place  strong  and  evil  spirits  in 
a  commanding  view,  or  excite  our  pity  and  admi- 
ration for  men  of  talents,  degraded  by  crime,  when 
struggling  with  misfortune.  It  is  but  too  true  that 
great  and  wicked  men  may  be  so  presented  to  us, 
as  to  demand  our  applause,  when  they  should  excite 
our  abhorrence  ;  but  it  is  surely  for  the  interest  of 
mankind,  and  our  own  sclf-direction,  that  we  should 
ever  keep  at  unapproachable  distance  our  respect 
and  our  reproach. 

I  have  one  observation  more  to  offer.  It  may 
appear  to  some  that  a  minister  of  religion,  in  the 
decline  of  life,  should  have  no  leisure  for  such 
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tmiifleroents  as  these;  and  for  them  I  have  no 
reply ; — bat  to  those  who  are  more  indulgfent  to  the 
propensities,  the  studies,  and  the  habits  of  man- 
kind, I  offer  some  apology  when  I  produce  these 
Tolnmes,  not  as  the  occupations  of  my  life,  but  the 
fruits  of  my  leisure,  the  employment  of  that  time 
which,  if  not  given  to  them,  had  passed  in  the 
vacuity  of  unrecorded  idleness  ;  or  had  been'  lost 
in  the  indulgence  of  unregistered  thoughts  and 
fancies,  that  melt  away  in  the  instant  they  are 
ooiioeiv«»d,  and  *•  letne  not  a  wreck  behind^ 


TALES  OF  THE  HALL. 
BOOK  I. 


THE  HALL. 


The  Mating  of  the  Brothers,  George  and  Richard 
—The  Retirement  of  the  elder  to  bis  native  Vil- 
lage — Objects  and  Persons  whom  he  found  there 
—The  Brother  described  in  vtxious  Particulars 
— TTie  Invitation  and  Journey  of  the  yoonger — 
Hb  SoUloqay  and  Arrival 


1^  Brothers  met  who  many  a  year  had  past 
Since  their  last  meeting,  and  that  seemed  their  last ; 
They  had  no  parent  then  or  common  friend 
Who  might  their  hearts  to  mutual  kindness  bend  j 
Who,  touching  both  in  their  divided  state. 
Might  generous  thoughts  and  warm  desires  create ; 
For  there  are  minds  whom  we  must  first  excite 
And  urge  to  feeling,  ere  they  can  unite ; 
As  we  may  hard  and  stubborn  roetals  heat 
And  blend  together,  if  we  duly  heat 

The  elder,  George,  had  past  his  threescore  years, 
A  busy  actor,  sway*d  by  hopes  and  fears 
Of  powerful  kind;  and  he  had  ^rd  the  parts 
That  try  our  strength.and  agitate  our  hearts. 
He  married  not,  and  yet  he  well  approved 
The  social  state ;  but  then  he  rashly  loved ; 
Gave  to  a  strong  delusion  all  his  youth, 
Led  by  a  vision  till  alarmM  by  truth : 
That  vision  past,  and  of  that  truth  poasest, 
His  passiona  wearied  and  disposed  to  rest, 
Geoige  yet  had  will  and  power  a  place  to  choose. 
Where  Hope  might  sleeps  and  terminate  her  views.- 

He  chose  hit  native  village,  and  the  hill 
He  clirobM  a  boy  had  its  attraction  still ; 
With  that  small  brook  bepeath,  where  he  would 

stand, 
And  stooping  fill  the  hollow  of  his  hand 
To  quench  th'  impatient  thirst — then  stop  awhile 
To  see  the  sun  upon  the  waters  smile. 
In  that  sweet  weariness,  when,  long  denied. 
We  drink  and  view  the  fountain  that  supplied 
The  sparkling  bliss — and  feel,  if  not  express. 
Our  perfect  ease  in  that  sweet  weariness. 

The  oaks  yet  flourished  in  that  fertile  ground. 
Where  still  the  church  with  lofly  tower  was  found ; 
2D 


And  still  that  Hall,  a  first,  a  favourite  view, 
But  not  the  elms  that  fbrmM  its  avenue ; 
They  fell  ere  George  arrived,  or  yet  had  stood, 
For  he  in  reverence  held  the  living  wood, 
That  widely  spreads  in  earth  the  deepening  root, 
And  lifls  to  heaven  the  still  aspiring  shoot ; 
From  age  to  age  they  fillM  a  growing  space. 
But  hid  the  mansion  tlicy  were  meant  to  grace 

It  was  an  ancient,  venerable  hall. 

And  once  surrounded  by  a  moat  and  wall ; 

A  part  was  added  by  a  squire  of  taste. 

Who,  while  unvalued  acres  ran  to  waste. 

Made  spacious  rooms,  whence  he  could  look  about, 

And  ni-»rk  improvements  as  they  rose  without : 

He  fiird  the  -moat,  he  took  the  wall  away, 

He  thinn*d  the  park,  and  bade  the  view  be  gay : 

The  scene  waa  rich*  but  he  who  should  behold 

Its  worth  was  poor,  tmd  so  the  whole  was  sold. 

Just  then  our  merchant  from  his  desk  retired. 
And  made  the  purchase  that  his  heart  desired ; 
The  Hall  of  Binning,  his  delip^ht  a  boy. 
That  gave  his  fancy  in  her  flight  employ ; 
Here,  from  his  father^s  modest  home,  he  gattd. 
Its  grandeur  charm'd  him,  and  its  height  amazed : 
Work  of  past  ages ;  and  the  brick-built  place 
Where  he  resided  was  in  much  disgrace ; 
But  never  in  his  fancy*8  proudest  dream 
Did  he  the  master  of  that  mansion  seem  : 
Young  was  he  then,  and  little  did  he  know 
What  years  on  care  and  diligence  bestow ; 
Now  young  no  more,  retired  to  views  well  known, 
He  finds  that  object  of  his  awe  his  own  ; 
The  Hall  at  Binning ! — how  he  loves  the  gloom 
That  sun-exoluding  window  gives  the  room; 
Those  broad  brown  stairs  on  which  he  lo^es  to 

tread; 
Those  beams  witliin ;  without,  that  length  of  lead. 
On  which  the  names  of  wanton  boys  appear, 
Who  died  old  men,  and  left  memorials  here. 
Carvings  of  feet  and  hands,  and  knots  and  flowers, 
The  fruita  of  busy  minds  in  idle  hours. 

Here,  while  our  squire  the  modem  part  possess'd. 
His  partial' eye  upon  the  old  would  rest; 
That  best  his  comforts  gave— this  soothM  bis  feet 
-ingfl  best. 

Here  day  by  day,  withdrawn  from  busy  life. 
No  child  t*  awake  him,  to  engage  no  wife. 
When  friends  were  absent,  not  to  books  inclined. 
He  found  a  sadness  steal  upon  his  mind ; 
Sighing,  the  works  of  former  lords  to  see, 
**  I  follow  them,*'  he  c^ied,  *'  but  who  will  ibllow 
mer 

Some  ancient  men  whom  he  a  boy  had  known 
He  knew  again,  their  changes  were  his  own ; 
Comparing  now  he  viewM  Uiem,  and  he  felt 
That  time  with  him  in  lenient  mood  had  dealt;. 
While  some  the  half-distinguishM  features  bore 
That  he  was  doubtful  if  he  saw  before. 
And  some  in  memory  lived,  whom  he  must  see  no 
more. 

Here  George  had  feund,  yet  scarcely  hoped  to  find. 
Companions  meet,  minds  fitted  to  bis  mind ; 
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Here,  late  and  loth,  the  wortl^j  rector  came, 
From  collegfc  dinners  and  a  fellow'H  fame  ; 
Yet,  here  when  fix'd,  was  happy  to  behold 
80  near  a  neighbour  in  n  friend  so  old : 
Boys  on  one  form  they  parted,  now  to  meet 
In  equal  state,  their  worships  on  one  seat 

Here  were  a  sister-pair,  Who  seemM  to  live 
With  more  respect  than  affluence  can  give; 
Although  not  affluent,  they,  by  nature  graced. 
Had  sense  and  virtue,  dignity  and  taste ; 
Their  minds  by  sorrows,  by  misfortunes  tried. 
Were  vexM  and  heaPd,  were  pain'd  and  purified. 

Hither  a  sage  physician  came,  and  planned. 
With  Books  his  guides,  improvements  on  his  land; 
Nor  less  to  mind  than  matter  would  he  give 
His  noble  thoughts,  to  know  how  spirits  live 
And  what  is  spirit ;  him  his  friends  advised 
To  think  with  fear,  but  caution  he  despised, 
And  hints  of  fear  provoked  him  till  he  dared 
Beyond  himself,  nor  bold  assertion  spared. 
But  fiercely  spoke,  like  those  who  strongly  feel, 
**  Priests  and  their  crail,  enthusiasts  and  their  zeaL** 

More  yet  appear*d,  of  whom  as  we  proceed-^ 
Ah  I  yield  not  yet  to  languor^-you  shall  read. 

But  ere  the  events  that  from  this  meeting  rote. 
Be  they  of  pain  or  pleasure,  we  disclose. 
It  is  of  custom,  doubtless  is  of  use. 
That  we  our  heroes  first  should  introduce. 
Ck)me,  then,  fiiir  Truth !  and  let  me  clearly  see 
The  mmds  I  paint,  as  they  are  seen  m  theis ; 
To  me  their  merits  and  their  faults  impart; 
Give  me  to  say,  **  frail  being  !  such  thou  art," 
And  closely  let  me  view  the  naked  human  heart 

George  loved  to  think  :  but  as  he  late  began 
To  muse  on  all  the  grander  thoughts  of  man, 
He  took  a  solemn  and  a  serious  view 
Of  his  religion,  and  he  found  It  true ; 
Firmly,  yet  meekly,  he  his  mind  applied 
To  this  great  subject,  and  was  satisfied. 

He  then  proceeded,  not  so  much  intent. 
But  still  in  earnest,  and  to  church  he  wei\^t . 
Although  they  found  some  difference  in  their  creed. 
He  and  his  pastor  cordially  agreed ; 
Convinced  that  they  wh6  would  the  truth  obtain 
By  disputation,  find  their  efforts  vain  ; 
The  church  he  viewM  as  liberal  minds  will  view. 
And  there  he  fix*d  his  principles  and  pew. 

He  saw,  he  thought  he  saw,  how  weakness,  pride, 
And  habit,  draw  seceding  crowds  aside : 
Weakness  that  loves  on  trifling  points  to  dwell, 
,  Pride  that  at  first  from  Heaven's  own  worship  fell. 
And  habit,  going  where  it  went  before. 
Or  to  the  meeting  or  the  tavem-door. 

Irtorge  loved  the  cause  of  freedom,  but  reproved 
All  who  with  wild  and  boyish  ardour  loved ; 
Those  who  believed  they  never  could  be  free, 
Except  when  fightin/gf  for  their  liberty ; 
Who  by  their  very  clamour  and  complaint 
Innte  coercion  or  enforce  restraint : 
He  thought  a  trust  so  great,  so  good  a  cause, 
VVas  only  to  be  kept  by  guarding  laws ; 


For  public  blessings  firmly  to  secure. 
We  must  a  lessening  of  the  good  endure. 
The  public  waters  are  to  none  denied. 
All  drink  the  stream,  but  only  few  must  guide ; 
There  must  be  reservoirs  to  hold  supply. 
And  channels  formed  to  send  the  blesping  by ; 
The  public  good  must  be  a  private  oare. 
None  all  they  would  may  have,  but  all  a  share ; 
So  we  must  fi-eedom  with  restraint  enjoy. 
What  crowds  possess  they  will,  unchecked,  destroy^ 
And  hence,  that  fi^edom  may  to  all  be  dealt. 
Guards  must  be  fix*d,  and  saiety  must  be  felt 
So  thought  our  squire,  nor  wishM  the  gtiards  Vw^ 

pear 
So  strong,  that  safety  might  be  bought  too  dear. 
The  constitution  was  the  ark  that  he 
Joined  to  support  with  zeal  and  sanctity. 
Nor  would  expose  it,  as  th*  accursed  son 
His  father's  weakness,  to  be  gazed  upon. 

I  for  that  freedom  make,  said  he,  my  prayer, 
That  suits  with  all,  like  atmospheric  air ; 
That  is  to  mortal  man  by  heaven  assigned. 
Who  cannot  bear  a  pure  and  perfect  kind : 
The  lighter  gas,  that,  taken  in  the  frame. 
The  spirit  heats,  and  sets  the  blood  in  flajne, 
Such  is  the  freedom  which  when  men  a|>iHt>ve, 
They  know  not  what  a  dangerous  thing  they  km 

George  chose  the  company  of  men  of  sense, 
But  could  with  wit  in  moderate  share  dispense ; 
He  wish*d  in  social  ease  his  fi*iends  to  meet. 
When  still  he  thought  the  female  accent  sweet; 
Well  from  the  ancient,  better  fi^om  the  young. 
He  loved  the  lispings  of  the  mother  ton^e. 

He  ate  and  drank,  as  much  as  men  who  think 
Of  life's  best  pleasures,  ought  ta  eat  or  drink ; 
Men  purely  temperate  might  have  taken  less, 
But  still  he  loved  indulgence,  not  excess  ; 
Nor  would  alone  the  grants  of  fortune  taste, 
But  shared  the  wealth  he  judged  it  crime  to 
And  thus  obtain'd  the  sure  reward  of  care ; 
For  none  can  spend  like  him  who  learns  to  spue. 

Time,  thought,  and  trouble  made  the  man  appear- 
By  nature  shrewd— sarcastic  and  severe ; 
Still  he  was  one  whom  those  who  fully  knew 
Esteem'd  and  trusted,  one  correct  and  true ; 
All  on  his  word  with  surety  might  depend. 
Kind  as  a  man,  and  faithfbl  as  a  friend : 
But  him  the  many  know  not,  knew  not  cause 
In  their  new  squire  for  censure  or  applause ; 
Ask  them,  "  Who  dwelt  within  that  lofly  wallT 
And  they  would  nay,  *♦  the  gentleman  was  tall ; 
Look'd  old  when  followed,  but  alert  when  met. 
And  had  some  vigour  in  his  movements  yet; 
He  stoops,  but  not  as  one  infirm ;  and  wears 
Dress  that  becomes  his  station  and  his  years.*^ 

Such  was  Ihc  man  who  from  the  world  returned. 
Nor  friend  nor  foe;  he  prized  it  not,  nor  spum'd, 
But  came  and  sat  him  in  his  village  down. 
Safe  from  its  smile,  and  careless  of  its  firown : 
He,  fairly  looking  into  life's  account. 
Saw  frowns  and  favours  were  of  like  amount ; 
And  viewing  all — his  perils,  prospects,  purse. 
He  said,  **  Content !  't  is  well  it  is  no  worse.** 
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Through  ways  more  rough  had  fortune  Kichard  led, 
The  world  he  traversed  was  the  book  he  read  ; 
,     Hence  clashing  notions  and  opinions  strange 
Lodged  in  his  mind ;  all  liable  to  change. 

By  nature  generous,  open,  daring,  free, 
The  vice  he  hated  was  hypocrisy  : 
Keligioos  notions,  in  her  latter  years, 
His  mother  gave,  admonished  by  her  fears ; 
To  tbette  he  added,  as  he  chanced  to  read 
A  piooi  work  or  learn  a  christian  creed : 
He  heard  the  preacher  by  the  highway  side, 
The  church's  teacher,  and  the  meeting's  guide ; 
And  mixing  all  their  matters  in  his  brain, 
DistillM  a  something  be  could  ill  explain ; 
But  still  it  served  him  for  bis  daily  use, 
And  kept  his  lively  passions  from  abuse ; 
For  he  believed,  and  held  in  reverence  high. 
The  truth  so  dear  to  man — **  not  all  shall  die." 
The  minor  portions  of  his  creed  hung  loose, 
For  time  to  shapen  and  a  whole  produce ; 
This  love  effected,  and  a  favourite  maid. 
With  clearer  views,  his  honest  flame  repaid ; 
Hers  was  the  thought  correct,  the  hope  sublime. 
She  shaped  his  creed,  and  did  the  work  of  time. 

He  spake  of  freedom  as  a  nation's  cause. 
And  loved,  like  George,  our  liberty  and  laws ; 
But  had  more  youthral  ardour  to  be  free, 
And  stronger  fears  for  injured  liberty  : 
With  him,  on  various  questions  that  arose, 
The  monarch's  servants  were  the  people's  fbea ; 
And  though  he  fought  with  all  a  Briton's  zeal. 
He  felt  for  France  as  Freedom's  children  feel ; 
Went  far  with  her  in  what  she  thought  reform, 
And  hail'd  the  revolutionary  storm  ; 
Yet  would  not  here,  where  there  was  least  to  win, 
And  most  to  love,  the  doubtful  work  begin ; 
Butlook'd  on  change  with  some  religious  fear, 
And  cried,  with  filial  dread,  **  Ah !  come  not  here." 

His  friends  he  did  not  as  the  thoughtful  choose ; 
Long  to  deliberate  was,  he  judged,  to  lose : 
Frankly  ^e  join'd  the  free,  nor  sufier'd  pride 
Or  doubt  to  part  them,  whom  their  fate  allied ; 
Men  with  such  minds  at  once  each  other  aid, 
**  Frankness,"  they  cry,  **  with  frankness  b  repaid  ; 
If  honest,  why  ftuspect  ?  if  poor,  of  what  afraid? 
Wwilih's  timid  votaries  may  with  caution  move, 
Be  it  our  wisdom  to  coafide  and  love." 

So  pleasures  came  (not  purchased  first  or  plann'd), 
Bat  the  chance  pleasures  that  the  poor  command ; 
They  came  but  seldom,  they  remain'd  not  long. 
Nor  gave  him  time  to  question  "are  they  wrong  7" 
These  he  enjoy 'd,  and  left  to  after  time 
To  jndge  the  folly  or  decide  the  crime ; 
Sure  had  he  been,  he  had  perhaps  been  pure 
From  this  reproach — but  Richard  was  not  sure— ^ 
Yet  from  the  sordid  vice,  the  mean,  the  base. 
He  stood  alooP— <leath  frown'd  not  like  disgrace. 

With  handsome  figure,  and  with  manly  air, 
He  pleased  the  sex,  who  all  to  him  were  fair ; 
With  filial  love  he  look'd  on  forme  decay'd, 
And  admiration's  debt  to  beauty  paid  ; 
On  sea  or  land,  wherever  Richard  went, 
He  felt  aflfection,  and  he  found  content ; 


There  was  in  him  a  strong  presiding  hope 
In  fortune's  tempe^  and  it  bore  him  up : 
But  when  that  mystic  vine  his  mansion  graced, 
When  numerous  branches  round  his  board  werci 

placed,  , 

When  sighs  of  apprehensive  love  were  heard, 
Then  first  the  spirit  of  the  hero  fear'd ; 
Then  he  reflected  on  the  Other's  part. 
And  all  an  husband's  sorrow  touch'd  his  heart ; 
Then  thought  he,  "  Who  will  their  assistance  lend  ? 
And  be  the  children's  guide,  the  parent's  friend  7 
Who  shall  their  guardian,  their  protector  be  7 
I  have  a  brother — Well ! — and  so  has  he." 

And  now  they  met :  a  message — ^kind,  *t  ia  true. 
But  verbal  only — askM  an  interview  ; 
And  many  a  mile,  perplex'd  by  doubt  and  fear, 
Had  Richard  post,  unwijling  to  appear — 
"  How  shall  I  now  my  im  known  wAy  explore, 
He  proud  and  rich — I  very  proud  and  poor  7 
Perhaps  my  friend  a  dubious  speech  mistook. 
And  George, may  meet  me  with  a  stranger's  look ; 
Then  to  my  home  when  I  return  again, 
How  shall  I  bear  this  business  to  explain. 
And  tell  of  hopes  raised  high,  and  feelings  hurt,  hi 
vain7 

How  stands  the  case  7  My  brother's  friend  and  mine 
'Met  at  an  inn,  and  set  tnem  down  to  dine : 
When  having  settled  all  their  own  affairs. 
And  kindly  canvass'd  such  as  were  not  theirs. 
Just  as  my  friend  was  going  to  retire, 
*  Stay ! — you  will  see  the  brother  of  our  squir^,' 
Said  his  companion ;  *  be  his  friend,  and  tell 
The  captain  that  his  brother  loves  him  well. 
And  when  he  has  no  better  things  in  view. 
Will  be  rejoiced  to  lee  kim-^Now,  adieu !' 

Well !  here  I  am ;  and,  brother,  take  you  heed, 

I  am  not  come  to  flatter  you  and  feed  ; 

You  shall  no  soother,  fawner,  bearer  fmd, 

I  will  not  brush  your  coat,  nor  smooth  your  miud; 

I  will  not  hear  your  tales  the  whole  day  long. 

Nor* swear  you  're  right  if  I  believe  you  wrong; 

Nor  be  a  witness  of  the  fact«  you  state, 

Nor  as  my  own  adopt  your  love  or  hate : 

I  will  not  earn  my  dinner  when  J  dine. 

By  taking  all  your  sentiments  for  mine; 

Nor  watch  the  guiding  motions  of  your  eye, 

Before  I  venture  question  or  reply : 

Nor  when  you  speak,^  affect  an  awe  profound. 

Sinking  my  voice,  ^s  if  I  fear'd  the  sound ; 

Nor  to  your  looks  obediently  attend. 

The  poor,  the  bumble,  the  dependent  friend  : 

Yet  son  of  that  dear  mother  could  I  meet — 

But  lo !  the  mansion — 't  is  a  fine  old  seat  !'* 

The  Brothers  met,  with  both  too  much  at  heart 

To  be  observant  of  each  other's  part ; 

^  Brother,  I  'm  glad,"  was  all  that  George  could  say 

Then  strctch'd  hishandi  and  tum'd  his  bead  away ; 

For  he  in  tender  tears  had  no  delight. 

But  scorn'd  the  (bought,  and  ridiculed  the  sight, 

Yet  now  with  pleasure,  though  with  some  surprise, 

He  felt  his  heart  o'esflowing  at  his  eyes. 

Richard,  meantime,  made  some  attempts  to  ■peak« 
Strong  in  his  purpose,  in  his  trial  weak ; 
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Wc  cannot  nature  ly  our  wii^es  rule, 
Nor  at  our  will  hei;  warm  emotions  cool ; — 
At  length  afiection,  like  a  risen  tide, 
Stood  idill,  and  then  seemM  blowly  to  subside ; 
Each  on  the  other's  looks  had  power  to  dwell. 
And  Brother  Brother  greeted  passing  welL 
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At  length  the  Brothers  met,  no  longer  tried 
By  those  strong  feelings  that  in  time  subside  i 
Not  fluent  yet  their  language,  but  the  eye 
And  action  spoke  both  question  and  reply ; 
TiU  the  heart  rested,  and  could  calmly  feel. 
Till  the  shook  compass  felt  the  settling  steel ; 
Till  playful  smiles  on  graver  converse  broke, 
And  either  speakef-  less  abruptly  ^poke  : 
Still  was  there  ofltimes  silence,  silence  blest. 
Expressive,  thoughtful — ^their  emotions*  rest ; 
Pauses  that  came  not  from  a  want  of  thought. 
But  want  of  ease,  by  wearied  passion  sought ; 
For  souls,  when  hurried  by  such  powerful  force, 
Rest,  and  retrace  the  pleasure  of  the  course. 

T^ey  differM  much ;  yet  might  observers  trace 
Likeness  of  features  both  in  mind  and  face ; 
Pride  they  possessed,  that  neither  strove  to  hide. 
But  not  oflenaive,  not  obtrusive  pride  : 
Unlike  had  been  their  life,  unlike  the  fruits, 
Of  different  tempers,  studies,  and  pursuits ; 
Nay,  in  such  rarying  scenes  the  men  had  moved, 
*T  was  passing  strange  that  aught  alike  they  loved : 
But  all  distinction  now  was  thrown  apart. 
While  these  strong  feelings  ruled  in  either  heart 
As  various  colours  in  a  painted  ball. 
While  it  has  rest,  are  seen  distinctly  all ; 
Till,  whirPd  around  b^  some  exterior  force, 
They  all  are  blended  m  the  rapid  course  : 
So  in  repose,  and  not  by  passion  sway*d, 
We  saw  the  difference  by  their  habiu  made; 
But,  tried  by  strong  emotions,  they  became 
FillM  with  one  love,  and  were  in  heart  the  same ; 
Joy  to  the  face  its  own  expression  sent. 
And  gave  a  likeness  in  the  looks  it  lent 

All  now  was  sober  certainty  ;  the  ioy 
That  no  strong  passions  sweU  till  they  destroy : 
For  they,  like  wine,  our  pleasures  raise  so  high. 
That  they  subdue  our  strength,  and  then  they  die. 
George  in  his  brother  fbit  a  growing  pride, 
He  wondered  who  that  fertile  mind  supplied — 
"  Whore  could  the  wanderer  gather  on  his  road 
Knowledge  so  various  7  how  the  mind  this  food  ? 
No  college  trainM  him,  guidelcss  through  his  life, 
Witliout  a  fViend:— not  so !  he  has  a  wife. 
Ah !  had  I  married,  I  might  now  have  seen 
My        No !  it  never,  never  could  have  been : 


That  long  enchantment,  that  pemidoos  state  !— 
True,  I  recovered,  but  olas !  too  late— 
And  here  is  Richard,  poor  indeed — but — nay ! 
This  is  self-torment — foolish  thoughts,  away  r* 

Ease  leads  to  habit^  as  success  to  ease, 
He  lives  by  rule  who  lives  himself  to  please ; 
For  change  in  trouble,  and  e  man  of  wealth 
Consults  his  quiet  as  he  guards  his  health : 
And  habit  now  on  George  had  sovereign  power. 
His  actions  all  had  their  accustomM  hour : 
At  the  fixM  time  he  slept,  he  walk*d,  he  md. 
Or  sought  his  grounds,  hu  gruel,  and  his  bed ; 
For  every  season  ne  with  caution  dressed. 
And  mom  and  eve  had  the  appropriate  vest ; 
He  talk*d  of  early  mists,  and  night*s  cold  air. 
And  in  one  spot  was  fiz*d  his  worship's  chair. 

But  not  a  custom  yet  on  Richard's  mbd 
Had  force,  or  him  to  certain  modes  confined ; 
To  him  no  joy  such  frequent  visits  paid. 
That  habit  by  its  beaten  track  was  made : 
He  was  not  one  who  at  his  ease  could  say, 
•♦  We  *11  live  to-morrow  as  we  live<^  to-day  ;•* 
Bot  he  and  his  were  /is  the  ravens  fed. 
As  the  day  came  it  brought  the  daily  bread. 

George,  bom  to  fortune,  though  of  moderate  kin^ 
Was  not  in  haste  his  road  through  life  to  find : 
His  father  early  lost,  his  mother  tried 
To  live  without  him,  liked  it  not,  and — sigh'd. 
When,  for  her  widowed  hand,  an  amorous  ycotk 

applied : 
She  still  was  young,  aqd  felt  that  she  could  share 
A  lover's  passion,  and  atx  husband's  care ; 
Yet  past  twelve  years  before  her  son  was  told. 
To  his  surprise,  **your  father  you  behold." 
But  he  beheld  not  with  his  mother's  eye 
The  new  relation,  and  would  not  comply ; 
But  all  obedience,  all  connexion  spurn'd. 
And  fled  their  home,  where  he  no  more  retum'd. 

His  father's  brother  was  a  man  whose  mind 
Was  to  his  business  and  his  bank  confined ; 
Hb  guardian  care  the  captious  nephew  sought, 
And  was  received,  caress'd,  adviseid,  and  taught 

**  That  Irish  beggar,  whoin  your  mother  took. 
Does  you  this  ^>od,  he  tends  you  to  your  book; 
Yet  love  not  b^ks  beyond  their  proper  worth. 
But  when  they  fit  you  for  the  world,  go  forth : 
They  are  like  beauties,  and  may  blessings  profe^ 
When  we  with  caution  study  them,  or  love ; 
But  when  to  either  we  our  souls  devote. 
We  grow  unfitted  for  that  world,  and  dote.** 

George  to  a  school  of  higher  class  was  sent. 
But  he  wasever  grieving  that  he  went: 
A  still,  retiring,  musing,  dreaming  boy, 
He  relish'd  not  their  sudden  bursts  of  joy ; 
Nor  the  tumultuous  pleasures  of  a  mde, 
A  noisy,  careless,  fearless  multitude : 
He  had  his  own  delights,  as  one  who  flies 
From  every  pleasure  that  a  crowd  mpplies : 
Thrice  he  return'd,  but  then  was  weary  grown, 
And  was  indulged  with  studies  of  his  own. 
Still  could  the  rector  and  his  friend  relate 
The  small  adventures  of  that  distant  date; 
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And  Richard  listcnM  as  they  spake  of  time 
Past  in  that  world  of  misery  and  crime. 

Freed  from  his  school,  a  priest  of  gentle  kind 
The  uncle  found  to  guide  the  nephew'a  mind ; 
Pleased  with  his  teacher,  Gcor«re  so  long  rcmain'd, 
The  mind  was  weakened  by  the  store  it  gained. 

His  ^ardian  uncle,  then  on  foreign  ground, 
No  time  to  think  of  his  improvcmcntj*  found ; 
Nor  had  the  nephew,  now  to  manhood  grown, 
Talents  or  tastes  for  trade  or  commerce  shown, 
Bat  shunned  a  world  of  which  he  little  knew, 
Nor  of  that  little  did  he  like  the  view. 

His  mother  chose,  nor  I  the  choice  upbraid. 

An  Irish  soldier  of  a  house  decayM, 

And  passioff  poor,  but  precious  m  her  eyes 

As  she  in  his ;  they  both  obtainM  a  prize. 

To  do  the  capLaip  justice,  she  might  share 

What  of  her  jointure  his  afiairs  could  spare : 

Irish  he  was  in  his  profusion — true, 

But  he  was  Irish  in  affection  too ; 

And  though  he  spent  her  wealth  and  made  her 

grieve. 

He  always  said  ♦♦  my  dear,"  and,  •*  with  your  leave.*' 
Him  she  survived :  she  saw  his  boy  possessM 
Of  manly  spirit,  and  then  sank  to  rest 

Her  sons  thus  left,  some  legal  cause  required 
That  they  should  meet,  but  neither  tliis  desired 
George,  a  recluse,  with  mind  engaged,  was  one 
Who  did  no  borfness,  with  whom  none  was  done ; 
Whose  heart,  engrossed  by  its  peculiar  care. 
Shared  no  one*s  counsel^fio  one  his  might  share. 

Richard,  a  boy,  a  lively  boy,  was  told 

Of  his  half-brother,  haughty,  stern,  and  cold  ; 

And  his  boy  folly,  or  his  manly  pride 

Made  him  on  measures  cool  and  harsh  decide : 

So,  when  they  met,  a  distant  cold  salute 

Was  of  a  long-expected  day  the  fruit; 

The  rest  by  prozi^  managed,  each  withdrew, 

Vex'd  by  the  business  and  the  brother  too ; 

Bat  now  they  met  when  time  had  calm*d  the  mind. 

Both  wishM  for  kindness,  and  it  made  them  kind : 

George  had  no  wife  or  child,  and  was  disposed 

To  love  the  man  on  whom  his  hope  reposed : 

Richard  had  both  ;  and  those  so  well  beloved, 

Hosband  and  father  were  to  kindness  moved ; 

And  thus  th*  affections  checkM,  subdued,  restrainM, 

Rose  in  their  force,  and  in  their  fulness  reigned. 

The  bell  now  bids  to  dine ;  the  friendly  priest. 
Social  and  shrewd,  the  day*8  delight  increased : 
Brief  and  abrupt  their  speeches  while  they  dined. 
Nor  were  their  themes  of  intelleotual  kind  ; 
Nor,  dinner  past,  did  they  to  these  advance. 
But  left  the  subjects  they  discuss'd  to  chance. 

Richard,  whose  boyhood  in  the  plac^  was  spent, 
Profound  attention  to  the  speakers  lent 
Who  spake  of  men ;  and,  as  he  besrd  a  name, 
Acton  and  actions  to  his  memory  came : 


Then,  too,  the  scenes  he  coM  distinctly  trace. 
Here  he  had  fought,  and  there  had  gainM  a  race» 
In  that  church-walk  he  had  affrighted  been, 
In  that  old  tower  he  had  a  something  seen ; 
What  time,  dismissed  from  school,  he  upward  cast 
A  fearful  look,  and  trembled  as  he  past 

No  private  tutor  Richard's  parents  sought. 
Made  keen  by  hard^thip,  and  by  trouble  taught ; 
They  might  have  sent  him  (some  the  counsel  gave) 
Seven  gloomy  winters  of  the  North  to  brave. 
Where  a  few  pounds  would  pay  for  board  and  bed 
While  the  poor  frozen  boy  was  taught  and  fed ; 
When,  say  he  lives,  fair,  freckled,  lank  and  lean. 
The  lad  returns  shrewd,  subtle,  close  and  keen ; 
With  all  the  northern  virtues  and  the  rules 
Taught  to  the  tlirifty  in  these  thriving  schools : 
There  had  he  gone,  and  borne  this  trying  part, 
But  Richard's  mother  had  a  mother's  heart 

Now  squire  and  rector  were  retum'd  to  school. 

And  spoke  of  him  who  there  had  sovereign  rule : 

He  was,  it  soem'd,  a  tyrant  of  tlie  sort 

Who  make  the  cries  of  tortured  boys  his  sport; 

One  of  a  race,  if  not  extinguish'd,  tamed, 

The  flogger  now  is  of  the  act  ashamed; 

But  this  great  mind  all  mercy's  calls  withstood. 

This  Holofernes  was  a  man  of  blood. 

*♦  Students,"  he  said,  "like  horses  on  the  road. 

Must  well  be  lash'd  before  they  take  the  load ; 

They  may  bo  willing  for  a  time  to  run. 

But  you  must  whip  them  ere  the  work  be  done : 

To  ten  a  boy,  that,  if  he  will  improve. 

His  friends  will  praise  him,  and  his  parents  love, 

Is  doing  nething — he  has  not  a  doubt 

But  tliey  will  k>ve  him,  nay,  applaud,  without : 

Let  no  fond  sire  a  boy's  ambition  trust, 

To  make  him  study,  let  him  see  he  must" 

Such  his  opinion ;  and  to  prove  it  true. 

At  least  sincere,  it  was  his  practice  too; 

Pluto  they  call'd  him,  and  they, named  him  well,' 

'Twas  not  an  heaven  where  he  was  pleased  to 

dwell; 
From  him  a  smile  was  like  the  Greenland  son. 
Surprising,  nay  portentous,  when  it  shone ; 
Or  like  the  lightning,  for  the  sudden  ffash 
Prepared  the  children  for  the  thunder's  crash. 

O !  had  Narcissa,  when  she  fondly  kiss'd 

The  weeping  boy  whom  she  to  school  dismissM, 

Had  she  beheld  him  shrinking  front  the  arm 

UpUfled  high  to  do  the  greater  harm. 

Then  seen  her  darling  stript,  and  that  pure  white. 

And — O !  her  soul  had  fainted  at  the  sight ; 

And  with  those  looks  that  love  could  not  withstand. 

She  would  have  cried,  **  Barbarian,  hold  thy  hand  ?* 

In  vain  !  no  grief  to  this  stem  soul  could  speak. 

No  iron.tear  roll  down  thb  Plato's  cheek. 

Thus  far  they  went,  half  earnest,  half  in  jest. 
Then  tum'd  to  themes  of  deeper  interest; 
While  Richard's  mind  that  fhr  awhile  had  stray*d, 
Call'd  home  its  powers,  and  doe  attention  paid. 
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changed— how  the  same — ^The  patronized  Boy, 
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Wi  name  the  world  a  school,  for  day  by  day 
We  something  learn,  till  we  are  call'd  away ; 
The  school  we  name  a  world, — for  vice  and  pain, — 
Fraad  and  contention,  there  begin  to  reign ; 
And  much,  in  fact,  this  lesser  world  ckn  show 
Of  ffrief  and  crime  that  in  the  greater  grow. 
•*  You  saw,"  said  George,  **  in  that  stiil-nated  school 
How  the  meek  suffer,  how  the  haughty  rule ; 
There  soft,  ingenuous,  gentle  minds  endure 
Ills  that  ease,  time,  and  friendship  fail  to  cure ; 
There  the  best  hearts,  and  those,  who  shrink  fi-om 

sin. 
Find  some  seducing  imp  to  draw  them  in ; 
Who  takes  infernal  pleasure  to  impart 
The  strongest  poison  to  the  purest  heart 
Call  to  your  mind  this  scene — Yon  boy  behold : 
How  hot  the  vengeance  of  a  heart  so  cold ! 
See  how  he  beats,  whom  he  had  just  reviled 
And  made  rebellious — that  imploring  child : 
How  fierce  his  eye,  how  merciless  his  blows, 
And  how  his  anger  on  his  insult  grows ; 
You  saw  this  Hector  and  his  patient  slave, 
Th*  insulting  speech,  the  cruel  blow  a  he  gave. 

Mix*d  with  mankind,  his  interest  in  his  sight, 

We  found  this  Nimrod  civil  and  polite ; 

There  was  no  triumph  in  his  manner  seen, 

He  was  so  humble  you  might  think  him  mean : 

ThoM  angry  passions  slept  till  he  attain*d 

Hit  purposed  wealth,  and  waked  when  that  was 

gainM; 
He  then  resumed  the  native  wrath  and  pride, 
T^e  more  indulged,  as  longer  laid  aside; 
Wife,  children,  servants,  aU  obedience  pay, 
The  slaves  at  school  no  greater  slaves  than  they. 
No  more  dependent,  he  resumes  the  rein. 
And  shows  the  schoolboy  turbulence  again. 

Were  I  a  poet,  I  would  say  he  brin^ 
To  recollection  some  impetuous  sprmgs ; 
See !  one  that  issues  from  its  humble  source, 
To  eain  new  powers,  and  run  its  noisy  course ; 
Frouy  and  fierce  among  the  rocks  it  goes, 
And  threatens  all  that  £>und  it  or  oppose : 
Till  wider  grown,  and  finding  large  increase. 
Though  bounded  still,  it  moves  along  in  peace ; 
And  as  its  waters  to  the  ocean  glide. 
They  bear  a  busy  people  on  its  tide ; 
But  there  arrived,  and  from  its  channel  free, 
Those  swelling  waters  meet  the  mighty  sea ; 
With  threat*ning  force  the  new.fermM  billows  swell, 
And  now  affiight  the  crowd  they  bore  so  well.** 


**  Yet,'*  said  the  rector,  **  all  these  early  signs 
Of  vice  are  lost,  and  vice  itself  declines ; 
Religion  counsels,  troubles,  sorrows  rise. 
And  the  vile  spirit  in  the  conflict  dies. 

Sir  Hector  filane,  the  champion  of  the  school, 
Was  very  blockhead,  but  was  form*d  for  rule : 
Learn  he  could  not ;  he  said  he  could  not  learn. 
But  he  profess'd  it  gave  him  no  concern. 
Books  were  his  horror,  dinner  his  delight. 
And  his  amusement  to  shake  hands  and  fight; 
Argue  he  could  not,  but  in  case  bf  doubt, 
Or  disputation,  fairly  boxed  it  out : 
This  was  his  lo^ic,  and  his  arm  so  strong. 
His  cause  prevail*d,  and  he  was  never  wrong ; 
But  so  obtuse — you  miist  have  seen  his  look. 
Desponding,  angry,  puzzled  o*er  hb  book. 

Can  you  not  see  him  on  the  mom  that  proved 
His  skill  in  figures  ?  Pluto*s  self  was  moved — 

*  Come,  six  times  five  V  th*  impatient  teacher  cried 
In  vain,  the  pupil  shut  his  eyes,  and  sigh*d. 

*  Try,  six  times  count  your  fingers ;  how  he  stands !~ 
Your  fingers,  idiot  !* — *■  What,  of  both  my  hands  V 

With  parts  like  these  his  father  felt  assured. 
In  busy  times,  a  ship  might  be  procured ; 
He  too  was  pleased  to  be  so  early  freed. 
He  now  could  fight,  and  he  in  tinvB  might  read. 
So  he  has  fought,  itnd  in  his  country*s  cause 
Has  gain*d  him  glorj,  and  our  hearts*  applause. 
No  more  the  blustering  boy  a  school  denes, 
We  see  the  hero  from  the  tyrant  rise, 
And  io  the  captain*s  worth  the  studenCs  dulncas 
dies.** 

**  Be  all  allow*d  ;**  replied  the  squire,  •*  I  give 
Praise  to  his  actions ;  may  their  glory  live ! 
Nay,  I  will  hear  him  in  his  riper  age 
Fight  his  good  ship,  and  with  the  foe  engage ; 
Nor  will  I  quit  him  when  the  cowards  fly. 
Although,  like  themt  I  dread  his  energy. 

But  still,  my  friend,  that  ancient  spirit  reigns : 
His  powers  support  the  credit  of  his  brains. 
Insisting  ever  that  he  must  be  right. 
And  for  his  reasons  still  prepared  to  fight 
Let  him  a  judge  of  England's  prowess  be. 
And  all  her  floating  terrors  on  the  sea ; 
But  this  contents  not,  this  is  not  denied. 
He  claims  a  right  on  all  things  to  decide-^ 
A  kind  of  patent-wisdom,  and  he  cries, 

*  *T  is  so  !*  and  bold  the  hero  that  denies. 
Thus  the  boy-spirit  still  the  bosom  rules. 

And  the  world's  maxims  were  at  first  the  scfaooTs.** 

**No  doubt,'*  said  Jacques,  **  there  are  in  minds 

the  seeds 
Of  good  and  ill,  the  virtues  and  the  weeds ; 
But  is  it  not  of  study  the  intent 
This  growth  of  evil  nature  to  prevent  ? 
To  check  the  progress  of  each  idle  shoot 
That  might  retard  the  ripening  of  the  firuil  ?" 

**  Our  purpose  certain !  and  we  much  effect. 
We  something  cure,  and  something  we  correct ; 
But  do  your  utmost,  when  the  man  you  see. 
You  find  him  what  you  saw  the  boy  would  be. 
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i)iegni8ed  a  little ;  but  we  still  behold 
What  pleased  and  what  ofTended  us  of  old. 
Yean  from  the  mind  no  native  stain  remove, 
Bat  lay  the  varnish  of  the  world  above. 
Still,  when  he  can,  he  loves  to  step  aside 
And  be  the  boy,  without  a  check  or  guide ; 
la  the  old  wanderings  he  with  pleasure  strays, 
And  reassumes  the  bliss  of  earlier  days. 

1  left  at  school  the  boy  with  pensive  look, 

Whom  some  great  patr6ti  order*d  to  his  book, 

Who  from  his  mother^s  cot  reluctant  came. 

And  gave  my  lord,  for  this  compassion,  fame ; 

Who,  told  of  all  his  patron's  merit,  sigh'd, 

]  know  not  why,  in  sorrow  or  in  pride ; 

And  wonld,  with  vex'd  and  troubled  spirit,  cry, 

*  I  am  not  happy  j  let  your  envy  die.' 

Ilim  left  I  with  you;  who,  perhaps,  can  tell 

If  fortune  bles8*d  him,  or  what  fat«  befell : 

]  yet  remember  how  the  idler»  ran 

To  see  the  carriage  of  the  godlike  man. 

When  pride  restrain'd  me ;  yet  I  thought  the  deed 

Was  noble,  too, — and  how  did  it  succeed  7'* 

Jacques  answerM  not  till  he  had  backward  cost 
His  view,  and  dwelt  upon  the  evil  past ; 
Then,  as  Jie  sigh'd,  he  smiled ; — from  folly  rise 
Such  smiles,  and  misery  will  create  such  sighs. 
And  Richard  now  from  his  abstraction  broke, 
listening  attentive  as  the  rector  spoke. 


**  This  noble  lord  was  one  disposed  to  try 

And  weigh  the  worth  of  each  new  luxury ; 

Now,  at  a  certain  time,  in  pleasant  mood,  , 

He  tried  the  luxury  of  doing  good  j 

For  this  he  chose  a  widow's  handsome  boy, 

Whom  he  would  first  improve,  and  then  employ. 

The  boy  was  gentle,  modest,  civil,  kind. 

But  not  for  bustling  through  the  world  design'd ; 

Reserved  in  manner,  with  a  little  gloom, 

Apt  to  retire,  but  never  to  assume ; 

PossessM  of  pride  that  he  could  not  subdue. 

Although  he  kept  his  origin  in  view. 

Him  sent  my  lord  to  school,  and  this  became 

A  theme  for  praise,  and  gave  his  lordship  fame ; 

But  when  the  boy  was  told  how  great  his  debt, 

He  proudly  ask'd,  ♦  is  it  contract^  yet  V 

With  care  he  studied,  and  with  some  success ; 
His  patience  great,  but  his  acquirements  less : 
Yet  when  beneard  that  Charles  would  not  excel. 
His  lordship  answer'd,  with  a  smile,  *  't  is  well ; 
I«t  him  proceed,  and  do  the  best  he  can, 
I  want  no  pedant,  but  a  useful  man.' 

Ilie  speech  was  beard,  anil  praise  was  amply  dealt. 
His  brdship  felt  it,  and  he  said  he  feltr— 
'  It  is  delightful,*  he  observed,  *  to  raise 
And  foster  merit, — it  is  more  than  praise.' 

Hve  years  at  school  th*  industrious  boy  had  past, 
^  And  what,'  was  whisper'd,  *  will  be  done  at  last?' 
My  lord  was  troubled,  for  he  did  not  mean 
To  have  his  bounty  watch'd  and  overseen ; 
Buunty  that  sleeps  when  men  applaud  no  more. 
The  generous  act  that  waked  their  praise  before ; 
The  ueed  was  pleasant  while  the  praise  was  new. 
But  none  the  progress  would  with  wonder  view : 


It  was  a  debt  contracted ;  he  who  pays 
A  debt  is  just,  but  must  not  look  for  pra  se : 
The  deed  that  ence  had  &me  must  still  proceed^ 
Though  fame  no  more  proclaims  *how  great  (he 

deed !' 
The  boy  is  token  from  his  mother's  side. 
And  he  who  took  him  must  be  now  his  guide 
But  this,  alas  !  instead  of  bringing  fame, 
A  tax,  a  trouble,  to  my  lord  become. 

*  The  boy  is  dull,  you  say, — ^why  then  by  trade, 
By  law,  by  jpfaysic,  nothing  con  be  made ; 

If  a  small  Imng — mine  are  both  too  large. 
And  tlien  the  cdle?e  is  a  cursed  charge : 
The  sea  is  open ;  should  he  there  display 
Signs  of  dislike/ he  cannot  run  awa/.* 

Now  Charles,  who  acted  no  heroic  part. 
And  felt  no  seaman's  glory  warm  his  heart. 
Refused  the  offer. — Anger  touch'd  my  lord  :— 

*  He  dues  not  like  it — (^3od,  upon  my  word — 
If  I  at  college  place  him,  he  will  need 
Supplies  for  ever,  and  will  not  succeed ; — 
Doubtless  in  me  *t  is  duty  to  provide 

Not  -fbr  his  comfort  only,  but  his  pride — 

Let  him  to  sea !' — He  heard  the  words  again, 

With  promifte  join'd — with  threat'ning ;  all  in  vain  t 

Charles  had  his  own  pursuits ;  for  aid  to  these 

He  had  been  thankful,  and  had  tried  to  please ; 

But  urged  again,  as  meekly  as  a  saint. 

He  humbly  begg'd  to  stay  at  home,  and  paint 

*  Yes,  pay  some  dauber,  tnat  thb  stubborn  fool 
May  grind  his  colours,  and  may  boost  his  school 

As  both  peisisled,  *  Choose,  good  sir,  your  way, 
The  peer  exclaimed,  *  I  have  no  more  to  soy. 
I  seek  your  good,  but  I^  hove  no  coi^mand 
Upon  your  will,  nor  your  desire  withstand.' 

Resolved  and  firm,  yet  dreading  to  offend, 
Charles  pleaded  genius  with  his  noble  friend  : 

*  tienius  !*  lie  cried,  *  the  name  that  trifiers  give 
To  their  strong  wishds  without  pains  to  live ; 
Genius  I  the  plea  of  all  who  feel  desire 

Of  fame,  yet  grudge  the  lobours  that  acquire : 

But  say  H  is  true ;  how  poor,  how  late  the  gain, 

And  certain  ruin  if  the  hope  be  vain !' 

Then  to  the  world  oppeol'd  my  lord,  ond  cried, 

'  Whatever  happens,  I  am  justified.* 

Nay,  it  was  trouble  to  his  soul  to  find 

There  was  such  hardness  in  the  human  mind : 

He  wasb'd  his  hands  before  the  world,  and  syrore 

That  he  *  such  minds  would  patronize  no  more.' 

Now  Chorles  his  bread  by  doily  labours  sought. 
And  this  his  solace,  *  so  Corregio  wrought' 
Alas,  poor  youth  !  however  great  his  name. 
And  humble  thine,  thy  fortune  was  the  some : 
Chorles  drew  and  painted,  and  some  praise  obtain'd 
For  care  and  pains ;  but  little  more  wos  goin'd : 
Fame  was  his  hope,  and  he  contempt  display'd 
For  approbotion,  when  't  was  cooUy  paid : 
His  daily  tasks  he  call'd  a  waste  of  mind, 
Vex'd  at  his  fate,  and  angry  with  mankind: 

*  Thus  have  the  blind  to  merit  ever  done. 
And  Genius  mourn'd  for  each  neglected  son.* 

Charles  murmur'd  thus,  and  angry  and  alone 
Half  breathed  the  curse,  ond  half  suppress'd  the 
groan; 
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Then  still  more  sullen  grew,  and  gtill  more  proud, 
Fame  so  refused  he  lo  himself  allow 'd. 
Crowds  in  contempt  he  held,  and  all  to  him  wks 
crowd. 

If  aught  on  earth,  the  ^outh  bis  mother  loved, 
And,  at  her  death,  to  distant  scenes  removed. 

Years  past  away,  and  where  he  lived,  and  how, 
Was  then  unknown — indeed  we  know  not  now ; 
But  once  at  twilight  walking  up  and  down, 
In  a  poor  alley  of  the  mighty  town, 
Where,  in  her  narrow  courts  and  garrets,  hide 
The  grieving  sons  of  genius,  want,  and  pride, 
I  met  him  musing :  sadness  I  could  trace. 
And  conquerM  hope's  meek  anguish,  in  his  ikcc. 
See  him  I  must :  but  I  with  ease  addressed. 
And  neitlier  pity  nor  surprise  expressed ; 
I  strove  both  grief  and  pleasure  to  restrain. 
But  yet  I  saw  that  I  was  giving  pain. 
He  said,  with  quick'ning  pace,  as  loth  to  hold 
A^  longer  converse,  that  *  the  day  was  cold. 
That  he  was  well,  that  I  had  scarcely  light 
To  aid  my  steps,'  and  bade  me  then  good  night  I 

I  saw  him  next  where  he  had  lately  come, 
A  silent  pauper  in  a  crowded  room ; 
I  heard  his  name,  but  he  conceal'd  his  face, 
To  his  Bad  mind  his  misery  was  disgrace  : 
In  vain  I  strove  to  combat  his  disdain 

Of  my  compassion *Sir,  I  pray  refrain  |* 

For  I  had  left  my  friends  and  stepp'd  aside, 
Because  I  fear'd  his  unrelenting  pride. 

He  then  was  sitting  on  a  workhouse-bed. 
And  on  the  naked  boards  reclined  his  head. 
Around  were  children  with  incessant  cry,  ■ 
And  near  was  one,  like  him,  about  to  die  ; 
A  broken  chair's  deal  bottom  held  the  store 
That  he  required — he  soon  would  need  no  more ; 
A  yellow  tea-pot,  standing  at  his  side^ 
From  its  half  spout  the  cold  black  tea  supplied. 


Hither,  it  seem'd,  the  fainting  noan  was  brought, 
Found  without  fbod, — it  was  no  longer  sought : 
For  his  employers  knew  not  whom  they  paid. 
Nor  where  to  seek  him  whom  they  wish'd  to  aid : 
Here  brought,  some  kltd  attendant  he  address'd. 
And  sought  some  trifles  which  he  yet  poesess'd ; 
Then  named  a  lightless  closet,  in  a  room 
Hired  at  small  rate,  a  garret's  deepest  gloom. 
They  sought  the  region,  and  they  brought  him  all 
That  he  his  own,  his  proper  wealth  could  call : 
A  better  codt,  less  pieced ;  some  linen  neat. 
Not  whole  ;  and  papers  many  a  valued  sheet; 
Designs  and  drawings ;  these,  at  his  desire. 
Were  placed  before  him  at  the  chamber  fire. 
And  while  th'  admiring  people'  stood  to  gaze, 
He,  one  by  one,  committed  to  the  blaze. 
Smiling  in  spleen  ;  but  one  he  held  a  while, 
And  gave  it  to  the  flames,  and  could  not  smile. 

The  sickening  man — for  such  appear'd  the  fact — 
Just  in  his  need,  would  not  a  debt  contract; 
But  lefl  his  poor  apartment  for  the  bed 
That  earth  might  yield  him,  or  some  way-side  shed; 
Here  he  was  found,  and  to  this  place  convcy'd. 
Where  he  might  rest,  and  his  Ust  debt  be  paid  : 


Fame  was  his  wish,  but  he  so  far  from  fame. 
That  no  one  knew  his  kindred,  or  his  name. 
Or  by  what  means  he  lived,  or  from  what  place  he 
came. 

Poor  Chf^rles !  unnoticed  by  thy  titled  friend, 
Thy  days  had  cahnly  past,  in  peace  thine  end : 
Led  by  thy  patron's  vanity  astray. 
Thy  own  milled  thee  in  thy  trackless  way, 
U''giDg  thee  on  by  hopes  aUurd  and  vain, 
Where  never  peace  or  comfort  smiled  again ! 

Once  more  I  saw  him,  when  his  spirits  ^'d. 

And  my  desire  to  aid  him  then  prevail'd ; 

He  show'd  a  softer  feeling  in  his  eye. 

And  watch'd  my  looks,  and  own'ji  the  sympathy  i 

'Twas  now  the  cafan  of  wearied  pride;  so  long 

As  he  had  strength  was  his  resentment  strong, 

But  in  such  place,  with  strangers  all  around. 

And  they  such  strangers,  to  have  something  fiMind 

Allied  to  his  own  heart,  an  early  friend, 

One,  only  one,  who  would  on  him  attend. 

To  give  and  take  a  k)ok !  at  this  his  journey's  end; 

One  link,  however  slender,  of  the  chain 

That  held  him  where  he  could  not  long  remain ; 

The  one  sole  interest ! — No,  he  could  not  now 

Retain  his  anger ;  Nature  knew  not  how ; 

And  so  there  came  a  softness  to  his  mind, 

Ahd  he  forgave  the  usage  of  mankind. 

His  cold  long  fin|rer8  now  were  press'd  to  mine. 

And  his  faint  smile  of  kinder  thoughts  gave  sign ; 

His  lips  moved  often  as  he  tried  to  lend 

His  words  their  sound,  and  softly  whisper'd,  *  ^ierdl* 

Not  without  comfort  in  the  thought  express'd 

By  tl^at  calm  look  with  which  he  sank  to  rest" 


**  The  man,"  said  George,  **  you  see,  through  life 

retain'd 
The  boy's  defects :  his  virtues  too  remain'A 

But  where  are  now  those  minds  so  light  and  gay. 

So  forced  on  study,  so  intent  on  play. 

Swept  by  the  world's  rude  blasts,  from  hope's  dear 

views  away  ? 
Some  grieved  for  long  neglect  in  earlier  times. 
Some  sad  from  frailties,  some  lamenting  crimes; 
Thinking,  with  sorrow,  on  the  season  lent 
For  noble  purpose,  and  in  trifling  spent ; 
And  now,  at  last,  when  they  in  earnest  view 
The  nothing  done — what  work  they  find  to  do  7 
Where  is  that  virtue  that  the  generous  boy 
Felt,  and  resolved  that  nothing  should  destroy  7 
He  who  with  noble  indignation  glow'd 
When  vice  had  triumph  ?  who  his  tear  bestow'd 
On  injured  merit  ?  he  who  would  possess 
Power,  but  to  aid  the  children  of  distress ! 
Who  has  such  joy  in  generous  actions  shown, 
And  so  sincere,  they  might  be  call'd  his  own ; 
Knight,  hero,  patriot,  martyr !  on  whose  tongue. 
And  potent  arm,  a  nation's  welfare  hung ; 
He  who  to  public  misery  brought  relief. 
And  soothed  the  anguish  of  domestic  grief^ 
Where  now  hia  virtue's  fervour,  spirit,  zeal  ? 
Who  felt  so  warmly,  has  he  ceased  to  feel  7 
The  boy's  emotions  of  that  noble  kind. 
Ah  I  sure  th'  experienced  man  has  not  resigned '. 
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Or  are  these  feelings  varied  7  has  the  knight, 
Virtae*s  own  cbaoipion,  now  refiised  to  fight  7 
If  the  deliverer  tomM  th*  oppressor  now  7 
Has  the  reformer  dropt  the  dangerous  vow  7 
Or  has  the  patriot^s  boeoai  Inst  its  heat. 
And  forced  him,  shivering,  to  a  snug  retreat  7 
Is  such  the  grievous  lapse  of  human  pride  7 
Is  sach  the  victory  of  the  jouth  untried  7 
Here  will  I  pause,  and  then  review  the  shamo 
Of  Harry  Bland,  to  hear  his  parcnt*s  name ; 
That  mild,  that  modest  boy,  whom  well  we  knew, 
In  him  long  time  the  secret  sorrow  grew ; 
He  wept  alone ;  then  to  his  friend  confessed 
The  grievous  fears  that  his  pure  mind  oppressM ;_ 
And  thus,  when  terror  o*er  his  shame  obtained 
A  painful  conquest,  he  his  case  explain*d  : 
And  first  his  favourite  question^ — >*  Willie,  tell. 
Do  all  the  wicked  people  go  to  hcU  ?* 

Willie  with  caution  answcr'd,  *  Yes,  they  do, 

Or  eke  repent ;  but  what  Li  this  to  you  7* 

*0!  yes,  dear  friend :'  he  then  his  tale  began — 

*  He  fear*d  his  father  was  a  wicked  man, 

Nor  had  repented  of  his  naughty  life ; 

The  wife  he  had  indeed  was  not  a  wife. 

Not  as  my  mother  was ;  the  servants  all 

Call  her  a  name — I  'II  whisper  what  they  call. 

She  saw  me  weep,  and  ask*d,  in  high  disdain. 

If  tears  could  bring  my  mother  back  again  7 

This  I  could  bear,  but  not  when  she  pretends 

Such  fend  regard,  and  what  I  speak  commends ; 

Talks  of  my  learning,  fawning  wretch !  and  tries 

To  make  me  love  her, — love  1  when  I  despise. 

Indeed  I  had  it  in  my  heart  to  say 

Words  of  reproach,  befere  I  came  away ; 

And  then  my  fether*s  look  is  not  the  same, 

He  pats  his  anger  on  to  hide  his  shame.* 

With  all  th$se  feelings  delicate  and  nicp, 
This  dread  of  infamy,  this  scorn  of  vice. 
He  left  the  school,  accepting,  though  with  pride, 
His  father's  aid — but  there  would  not  reside ; 
He  married  then  a  lovely  maid,  approved 
Of  every  heart  as  worthy  to  be  loved ; 
Mild  OS  the  mom  in  summer,  firm  as  truth, 
And  graced  vdth  wisdom  in  the  bloom  of  youth. 

How  ii  it,  men,  when  they  in  judgment  sit. 

On  the  same  fault,  now  censure^  now  acquit  T 

Is  it  not  thus,  that  here  we  view  the  sin, 

And  there  the  powerful  cause  that  drew  us  in  7 

*T  is  not  that  men  are  to  tke  evil  blind. 

Bat  that  a  dififerent  object  fills  the  mind. 

In  judging  others  we  can  see  too  well 

Their  grieToas  fall,  but  not  how  grieved  they  fell ; 

Judging  ourselves,  we  to  our  minds  recall, 

Not  how  we  feU,  but  how  we  grieved  to  fall 

Or  could  this  man,  so  vex*d  in  early  time, 

By  this  strong  feeling  for  bis  father's  crime. 

Who  to  the  parent's  sin  was  barely  just. 

And  mix'd  with  filial  fear  tlie  man's  disgust ; 

Could  he,  without  some  strong  delusion,  quit 

The  path  of  duty,  and  to  shame  submit  7 

Cast  off  the  virtue  he  so  highly  prized, 

'  And  be  the  very  creature  he  despised  7* 

A  tenant's  wife,  half  forward,  half  afi'aid. 
Features,  it  seem'd,  of  powerful  cost  display'd, 
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That  bore  down  faith  and  duty  ;  common  fame 
Speaks  of  a  contract  that  augments  the  shame. 

There  goes  he,  not  unseen,  so  strong  the  will. 
And  blind  the  wish,  that  bear  him  to  the  mill ; 
There  he  degraded  sits,  and  strives  to  please 
The  miller's  children,  laughing  at  his  knees ; 
And  little  Doroas,  now  familiar  grown, 
Talks  of  her  rich  papa,  and  of  her  own. 
He  woos  the  mother's  now  precarious  smile 
By  costly  gifts,  that  tempers  reconcile ; 
While  the  rough  husband,  yielding  to  the  pay 
That  buys  his-  absence,  growling  stalks  away. 
'T  is  said  th*  offendhig  man  will  sometimes  sigh, 
And  say,  *  My  God,  in  what  a  dream  am  1 7 
I  will  awake :'  but,  as  the  day  proceeds, 
The  weaken'd  mind  the  day's  indulgence  needs ; 
Hating  himself  at  every  step  he  takes, 
His  mmd  approves  the  virtue  he  forsakes. 
And  yet  forsakes  her.    O !  how  sharp  the  pain. 
Our  vice,  ourselves,  our  habits  to  disdain ; 
To  go  where  never  yet  in  peace  we  went, 
To  feel  our  hearts  can  bleed,  yet  not  relent ; 
To  sigh,  yet  not  recede ;  to  grieve,  yet  not  repent  V 
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ADVENTURES  OF  EICHABD. 

Meeting  of  the  Brothers  in  the  Morning — Picturev^ 
Mu8ic,Book8— The  Autumnal  Walk— The  Farm 
— The  Flock — Effect  of  Retirement  upon  the 
Mind — Dinner — Richard's  Adventure  at  Sea — 
George  inquires  into  the  Education  of  his  Bro- 
ther— Richard's  Account  of  his  Occupations  in 
his  early  Life ;  his  Pursuits,  Associations,  Par- 
tialities, Affections  and  Feelings — His  Love  of 
Freedom — ^The  Society  he  chose — ITje  Friend- 
ships he  engaged  in — and  the  Habits  he  con- 
tracted. 


Eight  days  had  past ;  the  Brolhers  now  could  meet 
With  ease,  and  take  the  customary  seat 
"These,"  said  the  host,  for  he  perceived  whers 

stray'd 
His  brother's  eye,  and  what  he  now  survey'd ; 
•*  These  are  the  costly  trifies  that  we  buy« 
Urged  by  the  strong  demands  of  vanity, 
The  thirst  and  hunger  of  a  mind  diseased, 
That  must  with  purchased  Battery  be  appeased ; 
But  yet,  't  is  true,  the  things  that  you  behold 
Serve  to  amuse  us  as  we  're  getting  old : 
These  pictures,  as  I  heard  our  artists  say. 
Are  genuine  all,  and  I  believe  they  may  ; 
They  cost  the  genuine  sums,  and  I  should  grievf 
If,  being  willing,  I  could  not  believe. 

And  there  is  music ;  when  the  ladies  come, 
With  their  keen  looks  they  scrutinize  the  room 
To  see  what  pleases,  and  1  must  expect 
To  yield  them  pleasure,  or  to  find  nrgled  : 
For,  as  attractions  from  our  persoh  fiy, 
1  Our  purses,  Richard,  must  the  want  supply ; 
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Yet  would  it  vex  me  could  the  triflcrs  know 
1'hat  they  can  shut  out  comfort  or  bestow. 

But  see  this  room  :  here^  Ricliardf  you  will  find 
Books  for  all  palates,  food  for  every  mind ; 
This  readers  term  the  ever-new  delight, 
And  so  it  is,  if  minds  have  appetite  : 
Mine  once  was  craving;  great  my  joy,  indeed. 
Had  I  possessed  such  food  when  I  could  feed ; 
When  at  the  call  of  every  new-bom  wish 
I  could  have  keenly  relished  every  dish — 
Now,  Richard,  now,  I  stalk  around  and  look 
Upon  the  dress  and  title  of  a  book. 
Try  half  a  page,  and  then  can  taste  no  more, 
But  the  dull  volume  to  its  place  restore ; 
Begin  a  second  slowly  to  peruse. 
Then  cast  it  by,  and  look  about  for  news ; 
The  news  itself  grows  dull  in  long  debates, — 
I  skip,  and  see  what  the  conclusion  states ; 
And  many  a  speech,  ^ith  zeal  and  study  made 
Cold  and  resisting  spirits  to  persuade, 
Is  lost  on  mine ;  alone,  we  cease  to  feel 
What  crowds  admire,  and  wonder  at  their  zeal. 

But  how  the  day  7  No  fairer  will  it  be  7 
Walk  you  7  Alas !  *t  is  requisite  for  me — 
Nay,  let  me  not  prescribe — my  friends  and  guests 
are  free." 


It  was  a  fair  and  nAld  autumnal  sky. 
And  earth^s  ripe  treasures  met  th*  admiring  eye, 
As  a  rich  beau^,  when  her  bloom  is  lost. 
Appears  with  more  magnificence  and  cost : 
The  wet  and  heavy  grass,  where  feet  had  stray'd. 
Not  yet  erect,  the  wanderer's  way  betrayM  : 
Showers  of  the  night  had  swelPd  the  deepening  rill, 
The  morning  breeze  had  urged  the  (]uick*ning  mill ; 
Assembled  rooks  had  wing*d  their  sea- ward  flight, 
By  tlie  same  passage  to  cetum  at  night 
While  proudly  o'er  them  hung  the  steady  kite. 
Then  turn'd  him  back  and  left  the  noisy  throng. 
Nor  deigifd  to  know  them  as  he  saiPd  along. 
Long  yellow  leaves,  from  osiers,  strew'd  around, 
Choked  the  small  stream,  and  hush'd  the  feeble 

sound; 
While  thd  dead  foliage  drqpt  from  loflier  trees 
Our  squire  beheld  not  with  his  wonted  ease. 
But  to  his  own  reflections  made  reply. 
And  said  aloud,  **  Yes !  doubtless  we  must  die.** 

••  We  must,"  said  Richard,  *•  and  we  would  not  live 
To  feel  what  dotage  and  decay  will  give ; 
But  we  yet  taste  whatever  we  behold, 
The  morn  is  lovely,  though  the  air  is  cold : 
There  is  delicious  quiet  in  this  scene. 
At  once  so  rich,  so  varied,  so  serene ; 
Sounds  to  delight  us,— each  discordant  tone 
Thus  mingled  please,  that  fail  to  please  alone ; 
This  hollow  wind,  this  rustling  of  the  brook. 
The  farm-yard  noise,  the  woodman  at  yon  oak— 
See,  the  axe  falls ! — now  listen  to  the  stroke  I 
That  gun  itself)  that  murders  all  this  peace. 
Adds  to  the  charm,  because  it  soon  must  cease.** 

*•  No  doubt,"  said  George,  •*  the  country  has  its 

charms ! 
My  farm  behold !  the  model  for  all  farms ! 


Look  at  the  land — ^you  find  not  there  a  weed, 
We' grub  the  roots,  and  ^ufier  none  to  seed. 
To  land  like  this  no  botanist  will  come. 
To  seek  the  precious  ware  he  hides  at  home ; 
Pressing  the  leaves  and  flowers  with  effort  nioe, 
As  if  they  came  from  herbs  in  Paradise ; 
JjCt  them  their  forvotirites  with  my  neighboon  M, 
They  have  no— what  7  no  kalntai  with  roe. 

Now  see  my  flock,  and  hear  its  glory ;— none         I 
Have  that  vast  body  and  that  slender  bone ; 
They  are  the  village  boast,  the  dealer's  ihcme, 
Fleece  of  such  staple!  flesh  in  such  esteem !"         . 

** Brother,"  said  Richard,  "do  I  hear  aright? 
Does  the  land  truly  give  so  much  delight  /" 

**So  says  my  baiKff :  sometimes  I  have  tried 
To  catch  the  joy,  but  nature  has  denied ; 
It  will  not  be— the  mind  has  had  &  store 
Laid  up  for  life,  and  will  admit  no  more ; 
Worn  out  in  trials,  and  about  to  die. 
In  vain  to  these  we  for  amusement  fly  ; 
We  farm,  we  garden,  we  our  poor  employ, 
And  much  command,  though  little  we  enjoy; 
Or,  if  ambitious,  we  employ  our  pen. 
We  plant  a  desert,  or  we  drain  a  fen : 
And — ^hore,  beliold  my  medal  I — this  will  show 
What  men  may^merit  when  they  nothing  know." 

"Yet  reason  here,**  said  Richard,  "joms  mtb 

pride : — '* 
*•  I  did  not  ask  th*  alliance,"  George  replied— 
I  grant  it  true,  snch  trifle  may  induce 
A  dull,  proud  man,  to  wake  and  be  of  use ; 
And  there  are  purer  pleasures,  that  a  mind 
Calm  and  uninjured  may  in  villas  find ; 
But  where  th'  afiections  have  been  deeply  tried, 
With  other  food  that  mind  must  be  supplied : 
'T  is  not  in  trees  or  medals  to  impart 
The  powerful  medicine  for  an  aching  heart; 
The  agitation  dies,  but  there  is  still 
The  backward  spirit,  the  resisting  wilL 
Man  takes  his  body  to  a  coyntry-seat. 
But  minds,  dear  Richard,  have  their  own  retreit; 
Ofl  when  the  feet  are  pacing  o'er  the  green. 
The  mind  is  ^one  where  never  grass  was  seen, 
And  never  thmks  of  hill,  or  vale,  or  plain. 
Till  want  of  rest  creates  a  sense  of  pain. 
That  calls  that  wandering  mind,  and  bangt  it 

home  again. 
No  more  of  farms :  but  here  I  boast  of  minds 
That  make  a  friend  the  richer  when  be  finds ; 
These  shall  thou  see ; — but,  Richard,  be  it  knovm 
Who  thinks  to  soe  must  in  his  turn  be  shown  :— 
But  now  farewell !  to-  thee  will  I  resign 
Woods,  walks,  and  valleys !  take  them  till  we  diiMi* 


The  Brothers  dined,  and  with  that  plenteous  &n 
That  seldom  fails  to  dissipate  our  care. 
At  least  the  lighter  kind  ;  and  ofl  prevails 
When  reason,  duty,  nay,  when  kindness  fails. 
Yet  food  and  wine,  and  all  that  mortals  bless, 
Lead  them  to  think  of  peril  and  distress ; 
Cold,  hunger,  danger,  solitude,  and  pain. 
That  men  in  life's  adventurous  ways  sustain. 
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•Thou  hast  sailM  far,  dear  brother,*'-  said  |the 

sqoire — 
Permit  me  of  those  unknown  lands  t'  inquire, 
Lands  never  tillM,  where  thou  hast  won«iering  been. 
And  all  the  marvels  thou  hast  heard  and  seen : 
Do  tell  me  something  of  tlie  miseries  felt 
In  dimes  where  travellers  freeze,  and  where  they 

melt ; 
And  be  not  nice, — we  know  't  is  not  in  men, 
Who  travel  far,  to  hold  a  steady  pen : 
Some  will,  *t  is  true,  a  bolder  freedom  take, 
And  keep  our  wonder  always  wide  awake ; 
We  know  of  those  whose  dangers  far  exceed 
Onr  &ail  belief,  that  trembles  as  we  read ; 
Such  as  in  deserts  burn«  and  thirst,  and  die. 
Save  a  last  gasp  that  they  recover  by ; 
Then,  too,  their  hazard  from  a  tyrant's  arms, 
A  tiger's  fury,  or  a  lady's  charms ; 
Beside  th'  accumulated  evils  borne 
From  the  bold  outset  to  the  safe  return. 
These  men  abuse ;  but  thou  hast  fair  pretence- 
To  modest  dealing,  and  to  mild  good  sense ; 
Then  let  me  hear  thy  struggles  and  escapes 
In  the  far  lands  of  crocodiles  and  apes  : 
Say,  hast  thou,  DiuccUkc,  Knelt  upon  the  bed 
Where  th^  young  Nile  uplifls  his  branchy  head? 
Or  been  partaker  of  Ih'  unhallow'd  feast. 
Where  beast-like  man  devours  his  fellow  beast. 
And  churned  the  bleeding  life ;  while  each  great 

dame 
And  sovereign  beauty  bade  adieu  to  shame  7 
Or  did  the  storm,  that  thy  wreck'd  pinnace  bore,   , 
Impel  thee  gasping  on  some  unknown  shore ; 
Where,  when  thy  beard  and  nails  werie  savage 

grown. 
Some  swarthy  princess  took  thee  for  her  gwDi 
Some  danger-dreading  Yarioo,  who,  kind, 
Sent  thee  away,  and,  prudent,  staid  behind  7 

Come — I  am  ready  wonders  to  receive. 
Prone  to  assent,,  and  willing  to  believe." 

Richard  replied :  **  It  must  be  known  to  you, 

That  tales  improbable  may  yet  be  true; 

And  yet  it  is  a  foolish  thing  to  tell 

A  tale  that  shall  be  judged  improbable  ; 

While  some  impossibilities  appear 

So  like  the  truth,  that  we  assenting  hear : 

Yet,  with  your  leave,  I  venture  to  relate 

A  chance-affair,  and  Gict  alone  will  state ; 

Though,  I  confess,  it  may  suspicion  breed. 

And  you  may  cry,  •  imp*-obable,  indeed !' 


When  first  I  tried  the  sea,  I  took  a  trip, 
Bat  duty  none,  in  a  relation's  ship ; 
Thus,  unengaged,  I  felt  my  spirits  light, 
Kept  care  at  distance,  and  put  fear  to  flight ; 
Ofi  this  same  spirit  in  my  friends  prevail'd, 
Buoyant  in  dangers,  rising  when  assail'd  ; 
When,  as  the  gale  at  evening  died  away. 
And  die  it  will  with  the  retiring  day. 
Impatient  tlien,  and  sick  of  very  ease. 
We  loudly  whistled  fer  the  slumbering  breeze^ 

One  ere  it  came ;  and,  frantic  in  my  joy, 
I  nwe  mnd  danced,  as  idle  as  a  boy ; 


The  cabin-lights  were  down,  that  we  might  learn 
A  trifling  something  from  the  ship  astern ; 
The  stiffening  gale  bore  up  the  growing  wave. 
And  wilder  motion  to  my  madness  gave : 
Ofl  have  I  since,  when  thoughtful  and  at  rest, 
Believed  some  maddening  power  my  mind  pos- 

sess'd; 
For,  in  an  instant,  as  the  stern  sank  low, 
(How  moved  I  knew  not— What  can  madness 

know  ?) 
Chance  that  direction  to  m^  motion  gave. 
And  plunged  me  headlong  m  tlie  roaring  wave : 
Swifi  flew  the  parting  ship,— -the  famter  light 
Withdrew,— or  horror  took  them  from  my  sight 

All  was  confused  above,  beneath,  around ; 

All  sounds  of  terror ;  no  distinguish'd  sound 

Could  reach  me,  now  on  sweepmg  surges  tost, 

And  then  between  the  rising  billows  lost ; 

An  undefined  sensation  stopp'd  my  breath ; 

Disorder'd  views  and  threat'ning  signs  of  death 

Met  in  one  moment,  and  a  terror  gave — 

I  cannot  paint  it— to  the  moving  grave. 

My  thoughts  were  all  distressmg,  hurried,  mix'd. 

On  all  things  fixing,  not  a  moment  fix'd  : 

Vague  thoughts  of  instant  danger  brought  their 

pain, 
New  hopes  of  safety  banish'd  them  again ; 
Then  the  swoln  billow  all  these  hopes  destroy  *d. 
And  left  me  sinking  in  the  mighty  void : 
Weaker  I  grew,  and  grew  the  more  dismay'd. 
Of  aid  all  hopeless,  yet  in  search  of  aid ; 
Struggling  awhile  upon  the  wave  to  keep. 
Then,  hwguid,  sinking  in  the  yawning  deep : 
So  tost,  so  lostf  so  sinking  in  despair, 
I  pray'd  in  heart  an  undirected  prayer, 
And  then  once  more  I  gave  my  eyes  to  view 
The  ship  now  lost,  and  bade  the  Ught  adieu ! 
From  my  chill'd  frame  th'  enfeebled  spirit  fled. 
Rose  the  tall  billows  round  my  jpep'ning  bed. 
Cold  seized  my  heart,  thought  ceased,  and  I  was 

dead. 

Brother,  I  have  not, — man  has  not  the  power 
To  paint  the  horrors  of  that  life-long  hour; 
Hour ! — but  of  time  I  knew  not — when  I  found 
Hope,  youth,  life,  love,  and  ail  tliey  promised, 

drown'd ;    » 
When  all  so  indistinct,  so  undefined, 
So  dark  and  dreadful,  overcame  the  nimd ; 
When  such  confusion  on  the  spirit  dwelt. 
That,  feeling  much,  it  knew  not  what  it  felt 

Can  I,  my  brother— ought  I  to  forget 
That  night  of  terror  ?  Nb  I  it  threatens  yet 
Shall  I  days,  months — nay,  years,  indeed,  neglect, 
Who  then  could  feel  what  moments  must  effect 
Were  aught  effected  7  who,  in  that  wild  storm. 
Found  there  was  nothing  I  could  well  perferm ; 
For  what  to  us  are  moments,  what  are  hours. 
If  lost  our  judgment,  and  confused  our  powers  ] 

Ofl  in  the  times  when  passion  strives  to  reign. 
When  duty  feebly  holds  the  slackened  chain, 
When  reason  slumbers,  then  remembrance  drawi 
This  riew  of  death,  and  folly  makes  a  pause — 
The  view  o'ercomes  the  vice,  the  fear  the  frenzy 
awes. 
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I  know  there  wants  not  this  to  make  it  true, 
What  danger  bids  be  done,  in  safety  do ; 
Yet  sach  escapes  may  make  our  purpose  sure, 
Who  slights  such  warning  may  be  too  secure." 

•»  But  the  escape  !"— *•  Whatever  they  judged  might 

save 
Their  sinking  friend  they  cast  upon  the  wave ; 
Something  of  these  my  Iieavcn-directod  arm 
Unconscious  seized,  and  held  as  by  a  charm : 
The  crew  astern  beheld  me  »s  I  swam, 
And  I  am  saved — O I  let  me  aay  I  am." 

*♦  Brother,"  said  George,  **  I  have  neglected  long 

To  think  of  all  thy  perils : — it  was  wrong ; 

But  do  forgive  tne ;  for  I  could  not  be 

Than  of  myself  more  negligent  of  thee. 

Now  tell  me,  Richard,  from  the  boyish  3rearfl 

Of  thy  young  mind,  that  now  so  rich  appears, 

How  was  it  stored  7  H  was  told  me,  thou  wert  wild, 

A  truant  urchin, — a  neglected  child. 

I  heard  of  this  escape,  and  sat  supine 

Amid  the  danger  that  exceeded  tliine ; 

Thou  couldst  but  die — the  waves  could  but  unfold 

Thy  warm  gay  heart,  and  make  that  bosom  cold — 

While  I        but  no !    Proceed,  and  give  me  truth ; 

How  past  the  years  if  thy  unguided  youth  ? 

Thy  rather  left  thee  to  the  care  of  one 

iVho  could  not  teach,  could  ill  support  a  son ; 

Vet  time  and  trouble  feeble  minds  have  stayed, 

And  fit  for  bng-neglected  duties  made : 

I  see  thee  struggling  in  the  world,  as  late 

Within  the  waves,  and  with  an  equal  fate, 

By  Heaven  preserved — but  tell  me,  whence  and  how 

Thy  gleaning  came  7— a  dexterous  gleaner  thou  " 

**  Left  by  that  ftther.  Who  was  known  to  few. 

And  to  that  mother,  who  has  not  her  due 

Of  honest  fame,"  said  Richard,  **  our  retreat 

Was  a  small  cottage,  for  our  station  meet. 

On  Barfbrd  Downs :  that  mother,  fond  and  poor, 

There  taught  some  truths,  and  bade  me  seek  for 

more, 
Such  as  our  village^chool  and  books  a  few 
Supplied ;  but  such  I  cared  not  to  pursue ; 
I  sought  the  town,  and  to  the  ocean  gave 
My  mind  and  thoughts,  as  restless  as  the  wav6  x 
Where  crowds  assembled,  I  was  sure  to  run. 
Hear  what  was  said,  and  mused  on  what  was  done ; 
Attentive  listening  in  the  moving  scene. 
And  often  wondering  what  the  men  could  mean. 

When  ships  at  sea  made  signals  of  their  need, 
I  watcb*^  on  shore  the  sailors,  and  their  speed : 
MixM  in  their  act,  nor  rested  till  I  knew 
Why  they  were  caird,  and  what  they  were  to  da 

Whatever  business  in  the  port  was  done, 
I,  without  call,  was  with  the  busy  one ; 
^ot  dating  question,  but  with  open  ear 
And  greedy  spirit,  ever  bent  to  hear. 

To  me  the  wives  of  seamen  loved- to  tell 
What  storms  endangered  men  esteem*d  so  well ; 
What  wond*roQs  things  in  foreign  part»  they  saw, 
liaods  without  bounds,  and  people  without  law. 


N«  ships  were  wreck*d  upon  that  fetal  beaoh. 
But  I  could  give  the  luckless  tale  of  each ; 
Eager  I  looked,  till  I  beheld  a  face 
Of  one  disposed  to  paint  their  dismal  case ; 
Who  gave  the  sad  survivors'  dolefbl  tale, 
From  the  first  brushing  of  the  mighty  gmle 
Until  they  struck ;  and,  suffering  m  their  fete, 
I  long'd  the  more  they  should  its  horrors  state) 
White  some,  the  fond  of  pity,  would  enjoy 
The  earnest  sorrows  of  the  feeling  boy. 

I  sought  the  men  retum*d  from  regions  cold, 
The  m>zen  straits,  where  icy  mountains  roU*d ; 
Some  I  could  win  to  tell  me  serious  tales 
Of  boats  uplifted  by  enormous  wholes. 
Or,  when  harpoon*d,  how  swifUy  through  the  set 
The  wounded  monsters  with  the  cordage  flee ; 
Yet  some  uneasy  thoughts  assailM  me  then. 
The  monsters  warr'd  not  with,  nor  wounded  men 
The  smaller  fry  we  take,  with  scales  and  fins. 
Who  gasp  and  die — this  adds  not  to  our  sins ; 
But  so  much  blood !  warm  life,  and  frames  so  larp 
To  strike,  to  murder — seem'd  an  heavy  charge. 


They  told  of  days,  where  many  goes  to  < 
Such  days  as  ours ;  and  how  a  larger  sun. 
Red,  but  not  flaming,  roll'd,  with  motion  slow. 
On  the  world's  edge,  and  never  dropt  below. 

There  were  fond  girU,  who  took  me  to  their  aids 

To  tell  the  story  how  their  lovers  died ; 

They  praised  my  tender  heart,  and  bade  ni»  prof* 

Both  kind, and  constant  when  I  came  to  love. 

In  feet,  I  lived  for  nuiny  an  idle  year 

In  fond  pursuit  of  agitations  dear ; 

For  ever  seeking,  ever  pleased  to  find, 

The  food  I  loved,  I  thought  not  of  its  kmd : 

It  gave  affliction  while  it  brought  delight. 

And  joy  and  anguish  could  at  once  excite. 

One  gusty  day,  now  stormy  and  now  still, 
I  stooid  apart  upon  the  western  hill. 
And  saw  a  race  at  sea :  a  gun  was  heard. 
And  two  contending  boats  in  sail  appcarVI ; 
flqual  awhile ;  then  one  was  left  behind. 
And  for  a  moment  had  her  chance  resign*d. 
When,  in  a  moment,  up  a  sail  they  drew — 
Not  used  before — their  rivals  to  pursue. 
Strong  was  the  gale !  in  hurry  now  there  came 
Men  u-om  the  town,  their  thoughts,  their  fears  tbs 

same; 
And  women  too !  affrighted  maids  and  wives. 
All  deeply  feeling  for  ueir  sailors'  lives. 

The  strife  continued ;  in  a  glass  we  saw 
The  desperate  ef!brts,  and  we  stood  in  awe. 
When  the  last  boat  shot  suddenly  before. 
Then  fill'd,  and  sank-Hmd  could  be  seen  no  more! 

Then  were  those  piercing  shrieks,  that  frantic  flifH 
All  hurried  i  all  in  tumult  and  affright ! 
A  gathering  crowd  from  different  streets  drew  near 
All  ask,  all  answer — none  attend,  none  hear ! 

One  boat  is  safe ;  and  see !  she  backs  her  sail 
To  save  the  sinking — Will  her  care  avail  7 

O !  how  impatient  on  the  sands  we  tread. 
And  the  winds  roaring,  and  the  women  led. 
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As  tip  and  down  they  pace  with  frantic  air, 
And  scorn  a  comforter,  and  will  despair ; 
They  know  not  who  in  either  boat  &  gone, 
Bat  think  the  fiither,  husband,  lover,  one. 

And  who  is  she  apart  7   She  dares  not  come 
To  join  the  crowd,  yet  cannot  rest  at  home : 
With  what  strong  interest  looks  she  at  the  waves, 
Meeting  and  clashing  o*er  the  seamen's  graves : 
*T  is  a  poor  girl  betrothed — a  few  hours  more, 
And  he  will  uc  a  corpse  upon  the  shore. 

Strange,  that  a  boy  conld  love  these  scenes,  imd  cry 
In  very  pity — but  that  boy  was  I. 
With  pain  my  mother  would  mv  tales  receive. 
And  say,  *  my  Richard,  Jo  not  learn  to  grieve.* 

One  wretched  hour  had  past  before  we  knew 
Whom  they  had  saved !  Alas !  they  were  bnt  two. 
An  orpbaB*d  lad  and  widowed  man — no  more ! 
And  they  unnoticed  stood  upon  the  shore. 
With  scarce  a  friend  to  greet  them — widows  view'd 
This  man  and  boy,  and  then  their  cries  renew'd : — 
*T  was  lon^  before  the  sirns  of  wo  gave  place 
To  joy  agam;  grief  sat  oh  every  face. 

Sore  of  my  mother's  khidttesfi,  and  the  joy 

She  felt  in  meeting  her  rebeHious  boy, 

I  at  my  pleasure  our  new  seat  forsook. 

And,  undirected,  these  excursions  took : 

I  oflen  rambled  to  the  noisy  quay. 

Strange  sounds  to  hear,  and  basinesa  strange  to  me 

Seamen  and  carmen,  and  I  know  not  wh^ 

A  lewd,  amphibious,  rude,  contentious  crew — 

Confused  as  bees  appear  about  their  hive. 

Yet  all  akrt  to  keep  their  work  alive. 

Here,  unobserved  as  weed  upon  the  wave. 

My  whole  attention  to  the  scene  I  gave ; 

I  saw  their  tasks,  their  toil,  their  care,  their  skill, 

Led  by  their  own  and  by  a  master-will ; 

And  though  contending,  toiling,  tugging  on, 

The  purposed  business  of  the  day  was  done. 

The  open  shops  of  crailsmen  caught  my  eye. 
And  there  my  questions  met  the  kind  reply : 
Men,  when  alone,  will  teach ;  but  in  a  crowd. 
The  child  is  silent,  or  the  man  is  proud ; 
Bat,  by  themselves,  there  b  attention  paid 
To  a  mild  boy,  so  fi>rward,  yet  afraid. 

I  made  me  interest  at  the  inn's  fire-side. 
Amid  the  scenes  to  bolder  boys  denied ; 
For  I  had  patrons  there,  and  I  was  one. 
They  judged,  who  noticed  nothing  that  was  done. 

•  A  qmet  lad  !*  would  my  protector  «ay  : 

*  To  him,  now,  this  is  better  than  his  play : 
Boys  are  as  men ;  some  active,  shrewd,  and  keen. 
They  look  about  if  aught  is  to  be  seen ; 

And  some,  like  Richanl  here,  have  not  a  mind 
That  takes  a  notice — but  the  lad  is  kind.' 

J  k>ved  in  sumitoer  on  the  heath  to  walk. 

And  seek  the  shepherd-*-«hepherds  k>ve  to  talk : 

His  superstition  waa  of  ranker  kind. 

And  be  with  (ales  of  wonder  stored  my  mind; 

Wonders  that  he  in  many  a  lonely  eve 

Had  seen,  himself,  and  therefore  must  believe. 


His  boy,  his  Joe,  he  said,  from  duty  ran. 
Took  to  the  sea,  and  grew  a  fearless  man  : 
*  On  yonder  knoll — the  sheep  were  in  the  fold-  - 
His  spirit  past  roe,  shivering-like  and  cold  \ 
I  felt  a  fluttering,  but  I  knew  not  how. 
And  heard  him  utter,  like  a  whisper,  *  now  !' 
Soon  came  a  letter  from  a  friend—to  tell 
That  he  had  fkllen,  and  the  time  he  fell* 

Even  to  the  smugglers*  hut  the  rocks  between, 
I  have,  adventurous  in  my  wandering,  been : 
Poor,  pious  Martha  served  the  lawless  tribe. 
And  could  their  merits  and  their  faults  describe 
Adding  her  thoughts ;  *  I  talk,  my  child,  to  you, 
Who  little  think  of  what  such  wretches  da* 

I  loved  to  walk  where  none  had  walk'd  before, 
About  the  rock  that  ran  along  the  shore ; 
Or  hr  beyond  the  sight  of  men  to  stray. 
And  take  my  pleasure  when  I  lost  my  way ; 
For  then  'twas  mine  to  trace  the  hilly  heath. 
And  all  the  mossy  moor  that  lies  beneath :  . 
Here  had  I  favourite  stations,  where  I  stood 
And  heard  the  murmurs  of  the  ocean  flood. 
With  not  a  sound  beside,  except  when  flew 
Aloft  the  lapwing,  or  the  gray  curlew. 
Who  with  wild  notes  ray  fancied  power  defied. 
And  mock*d  the  dreams  of  solitary  pride. 

I  loved  to  stop  at  ever^  creek  and  bay 
Made  by  the  river  in  its  winding  way. 
And  call  to  memory — not  by  marks  they  bare, 
But  by  the  thoughts  that  were  created  ther^. 

Pleasant  it  was  to  view  the  sea-giiHs  strive 

Against  the  storm,  or  in  the  ocean  dive. 

With  eager  scream,  or  when  they  dropping  gave 

Their  closing  wmgs  to  sail  upon  the  wave : 

Then  as  the  winds  and  waters  raged  around. 

And  breaking  bilbws  mixM  their  deafening  sound 

They  on  the  rolling  deep  securely  hung. 

And  calmly  rode  the  restless  waves  among. 

Nor  pleased  it  less  around  me  to  behold. 

Far  up  the  beach,  the  yesty  sea.fbam  roll'd ; 

Or  from  the  shore  upborne,  to  see  on  high. 

Its  frothy  flakes  in  wild  conffaslon  fl^ : 

While  the  salt  spray  that  clashing  billows  form. 

Gave  to  the  taste  ^  feeliiig  of  the  storm. 

Thus,  with  the  favourite  views,  for  many  an  hour 
Have  I  indulged  the  dreams  of  princely  power; 
When  the  mindi  wearied  by  excursions  bold. 
The  fancy  jaded,  and  the  bosom  cold. 
Or  when  these  wants,  that  will  on  kings  intrude. 
Or  erening-fears,  broke  in  on  solitude; 
When  I  no  more  my  fancy  could  employ, 
I  lefl  in  haste  what  I  could  not  enjoy. 
And  was  my  gentle  mother's  welcome  boy. 

But  now  thy  walk, — this  soil  autumnal  gloom 

Bids  no  delay — at  night  I  will  resume 

My  subject,  showing,  not  how  I  improved 

In  my  strange  school,  but  what  the  things  I  loved. 

My  first-bom  friendships,  ties  by  forms  unchnck'd 

And  all  that  boys  acquire  whom  men  neglect  '* 
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Richard  resomes  his  Narrative— Vbita  a  Family 
in  a  Seaport— The  Man  and  his  Wife— Theur 
Dwelling  —  Books,  Number  and  Kind  —  The 
Friendship  contracted  —  Emplojoient  there  — 
Hannah,  the  Wife,  her  Manner ;  open  Mirth  and 
latent  Grief— She  gives  the  Story  of  Ruth,  her 
Daughter— Of  Thomas,  a  Sailor— Their  Affec- 
tion—  A  Press-gang — Reflections  —  Ruth  dis- 
turbed in  Mind — A  Teacher  sent  to  comfort  her 
— His  Fondness — Her  reception  of  him — Her 
Supplication — Is  refused — She  deliberates — Is 
decided. 


RicHAmD  would  wait  till  Greorge  the  tale  should  ask. 
Nor  waited  long — He  then  resumed  the  task. 

**  South  in  the  port,  and  eastward  in  the  street. 
Rose  a  small  dwelling,  my  beloved  retreat. 
Where  Kved  a  pair,  then  old ;  the  sons  had  fled 
The  home  they  filPd :  a  part'of  them  were  dead ; 
Married  a  part ;  while  some  at  sea  remained. 
And  stillness  in  the  seaman*s  mansion  reign*d ; 
Lord  of  some  petty  craft,  by  night  and  day, 
The  man  had  'fish*d  each  fathom  of  the  bay. 


Questions  and  answers,  teachh)|r  what  to  ask 
And  what  reply, — a  kind,  laborious  task ; 
A  seholar*8  book  it  was,  who,  giving,  swore 
It  held  the  whole  he  wishM  to  know,  and  mon. 

And  we  had  poets,  hymns  and  songs  divine ; 
The  most  we  read  not,  but  allow*d  them  fine. 

Our  tracts  were  many,  on  the  boldest  tbeme»— 
We  bad  our  metaphysics,  spirits,  dreams. 
Visions  and  warnings,  and  portentous  sights 
Seen,  though  but  dimly«  in  the  dolefiil  nighta. 
When  the  good  wife  her  wiptry  vigil  keeps, 
And  thinks  alone  of  him  at  sea,  and  weeps. 

Add  to  all  these  our  works  in  single  sheets, 
That  our  Cassandras  sing  about  &e  streets : 
These,  as  I  read,  the  grave  good  man  would  say, 
*  Nay,  Hannah  V  and  she  answered  *  What  is  Nfty  I 
What  is  there,  pray,  so  hurtful  in  a  song  7 
It  is  our  fancy  only  makes  it  wrong ; 
His  purer  mind  no  evil  thoughts  alarm. 
And  innocence  protects  him  like  a  charm.* 
Then  would  the  matron,  when  the  song  had  pMl, 
And  her  laugh  over,  ask  an  hymn  at  last; 
To  the  coarse  jest  she  would  attentioo  lend. 
And  to  the  pious  psalm  in  reverence  bend : 
She  ffave  her  every  power  and  all  her  mind 
As  chance  directed,  or  as  taste  inclined. 


My  friend  the  matron  woo'd  me,  quickly  won. 

To  fill  the  station  of  an  absent  son ; 

(Him  whom  at  school  I  knew,  and  Peter  known, 

I  took  his  home  and  mother  ibr  my  own :) 

I  read,  and  doubly  was  /  paid  to  hear 

Events  that  fell  upon  no  listless  ear : 

She  grieved  to  say  her  parents  could  neglect 

Her  education  ! — ^'t  was  a  sore  defect ; 

She,  whQ  had  ever  such  a  vast  delight 

To  learn,  and  now  could  neither  read  tior  write : 

But  hear  she  could,  and  from  our  stores  I  took. 

Librarian  meet !  at  her  desire,  our  book. 

Full  twenty  volumes — I  would  not  exceed 

The  modest  truth — were  there  for  mb  to  read ; 

These  a  long  shelf  containM,  and  they  were  found 

Books  truly  speaking,  volumes  fairly  bound ; 

The  rest, — for  some  of  other  kinds  remain'd, 

And  these  a  board  beneath  the  shelf  containM, — 

Had  their  deficiencies  in  part;  they  lackM 

One  side  or  both,  or  were  no  longer  backM ; 

But  now  became  degraded  from  Uieir  place, 

And  were  but  pamphlets  of  a  bulkier  race. 

Yet  had  we  pamphlets,  an  inviting  store. 

From  sixpence  downwards — nay,  a  part  were  more; 

licarning  abundance,  and  the  various  kinds 

For  relaxation — food  for  different  minds; 

A  piece  of  Wingate — thanks  for  all  we  have^ — 

What  we  of  figures  needed,  fully  gave ; 

Culpepper,  new  in  numbers,  cost  but  thrice 

The  ancient  volume's  unassuming  price. 

But  told  what  planet  o*er  each  herb  had  power. 

And  how  to  take  it  in  the  lucky  hour. 

History  we  had — ^wars,  treasons,  treaties,  crimes. 
From  Julius  Csesar  to  (he  present  times ; 


More  of  oor  learning  I  will  now  omit. 

We  had  our  Cycloptedias  of  Wit, 

And  all  our  works,  rare  fate !  were  to  our  genim  fit 

When  I  had  read,  and  we  'were  weary  grown 
Of  other  minds,  the  dame  disclosed  her  own ; 
And  long  have  I  in  pleasing  terror  stayM 
To  bear  of  boys  trepanned,  and  girls  l>etray*d ; 
Ashamed  so  long  to  stay,  and  yet  to  go  afiraid. 

I  could  perceive,  though  Hannah  bore  full  well 
The  ills  of  life,  that  few  with  her  would  dwell. 
But  pass  away,  like  shadows  o'er  the  plain 
From  flying  clouds,  and  leave  it  feir  again ; 
Still  every  evil,  be  it  great  or  small. 
Would  one  past  sorrow  to  the  mind  recall. 
The  grand  disease  of  lif^,  to  which  she  turns. 
And  common  cares  and  lighter  suffering  spurns. 

*  O  !  these  are  nothing,— uicy  will  never  heed 
Such  idle  contests  who  have  fou^t  indeed. 
And  have.tht  wounds  unclosed.^I  understood 
My  hint  to  speak,  and  my  design  pursued. 
Curious  the  secret  of  that  heart  to  find. 

To  mirth,  to  song,  to  laughter  loud  inclined. 
And  yet  to  bear  and  feel  a  weight  of  grief  behind 
How  does  she  thus  her  little  sunshine  throw 
Always  before  her  ? — I  should  like  to  know. 
My  friend  perceived,  and  would  no  longer  hide 
The  bosom's  sorrow — Could  she  not  confide 
In  one  who  wept,  unhurt — in  one  who  felt,  ontried^ 

*  Dear  child,  I  show  you  sins  and  sufferings  strange 
But  you,  like  Adam,  must  for  knowledge  change 
That  blissfiil  ignorance :  remember,  then^ 

What  now  you  feel  should  be  a  check  cm  men ; 
For  then  your  passions  no  debate  allow, 
And  therefore  lay  up  resolution  now. 
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"T  is  not  cnoQgb,  that  when  you  can  persuade 
A  maid  to  love,  you  know  there  *8  promise  made ; 
'T  U  not  enough  that  you  design  to  keep 
That  promise  made,  nor  leave  your  lass  to  weep : 
But  you  must  guard  yourself  against  the  sin, 
And  think  it  such  to  draw  the  party  in ; 
Nay,  the  more  weak  and  easy  to  be  won, 
The  viler  you  who  have  the  mischief  done. 

I  am  not  angry,  love  ;  but  men  should  know 
They  cannpt  always  pay  the  debt  they  owe 
Their  plighted  honour ;  they  may  cause  the  ill 
They  cannot  lessen,  though  they  feel  a  will ; 
For  he  had  truth  with  love,  but  love  in  youth 
Does  wrong,  that  cannot  be  rcpairM  by  truth. 

Roth — I  may  tell,  too  oil  had  she  been  told — 
Was  tall  and  &ir,  and  comely  to  behold ; 
Gentle  and  simple,  in  her  native  place 
Not  one  compared^  with  her  in  form  or  face ; 
She  was  not  merry,  but  she  gave  our  hearth 
A  cheerful  spirit  that  was  more  than  mirth. 

There  was  a  sailor  boy,  and  people  said 

He  was,  as  man,  a  likeness  of  the  moid ; 

But  not  in  this — for  he  was  ever  ^lad, 

While  Ruth  was  apprehensive,  mild,  and  tad ; 

A  quiet  spirit  hers,  and  peace  would  seek 

In  meditation :  tender,  mild,  and  medc ! 

Her  loved  the  lad  most  truly ;  and,  in  truth. 

She  took  an  early  liking  to  the  youth : 

To  her  alone  were  hb  attentions  paid, 

And  they  became  the  bachelor  and  maid. 

He  wishM  to  marry,  but  so  prudent  we 

And  worldly  wise,  we  said  it  could  not  be : 

They  took  the  counsel, — may  be  they  approved, — 

But  still  they  grieved  and  waited,  hoped  and  loved. 

Now,  my  young  friend,  when  of  such  state  I  speak 

As  one  of  danger,  you  will  be  to  seek ; 

You  know  not,  Richard,  where  the  danger  lies. 

In  loving  hearts,  kind  words,  and  speaking  eyes; 

For  lovers  speak  their  wishes  with  their  looks 

As  plainly,  love,  as  you  can  read  your  books. 

Then,  too,  the  meetings  and  the  partings,  all 

The  playfiil  quarrels  in  which  lovers  ftdl, 

Serve  to  one  end— each  lover  is  a  child, 

Quj'^.k  to  resent  and  to  be  reconciled ; 

Ana  then  their  peace  brings  kindness  that  remains. 

And  so  the  lover  from  the  quarrel  gains : 

When  he  has  fault  that  she  reproves,  his  fear 

And  grief  assure  her  she  was  too  severe^ 

And  that  brings  kindness — when  he  bears  an  ill. 

Or  disappointment,  and  is  calm  and  still, 

She  feels  his  own  obedient  to  her  will, 

And  that  brings  kindness — and  what  kindness 

brings 
I  cannot  tell  you : — these  were  trying  things. 
They  were  as  children,  and  they  fell  at  length ; 
The  trial,  doubtless,  is  beyond  their  strength 
Whom  grace  supports  not;  and  will  grace  support 
The  too  confiding,  who  their  danger  court  ? 
Then  they  would  marry, — but  were  now  too  late,^- 
AH  could  their  fault  in  sport  or  malice  state ; 
And  though  the  day  was  fix*d,  and  now  drew  nn, 
I  conld  perceive  my  daughter's  peace  was  gone ; 


She  could  not  bear  the  bold  and  laughing  eye 
That  gazed  on  her — reproach  she  could  not  fly ; 
Her  grief  she  would  not  show,  her  shame  could 

not  deny. 
For  some  with  nrany  virtues  come  to  shame. 
And  some  that  lose  them  all  preserve  their  name. 

Fix*d  was  the  day ;  but  ere  that  day  appear*d, 

A  frightful  rumour  tlirough  the  place  was  heard ; 

War,  who  had  slept  awhile,  awaked  once  more, 

And  gangs  came  pressing  tUl  they  swept  the  shore: 

Our  youui  was  seized  and  quickly  sent  away. 

Nor  would  the  wretches  for  his  marriage  stay, 

But  bore  him  off,  in  barbarous  triumph  bore, 

And  leH  us  all  our  miseries  to  deplore : 

Tlierc  were  wives,  maids,  and  mothers  on  the  beach, 

And  some  sad  story  appertained  to  each ; 

Most  sad  to  Ruth — to  neither  could  she  go ! 

But  sad  apart,  and  suffered  matchless  wo ! 

On  the  vile  ship  they  tum*d  their  earnest  view, 

Not  one  last  look  allow*d, — not  one  adieu ! 

They  saw  the  men  on  deck,  but  none  distinctly 

knew. 
And  there  she  staid,  regardless  of  each  eye, 
With  but  one  hope,  a  fervent  hope  to  die : 
Nor  cared  she  now  for  kindness — all  beheld 
Her,  who  invited  none,  and  none  repel  l*d ; 
For  there  are  griefs,  my  child,  that  sufferers  hide. 
And  there  are  griefs  that  men  display  with  pride ; 
But  there  are  c^er  griefs  that,  so  we  feel. 
We  care  not  to  display  them  nor  conceal : 
Such  were  oui  sorrows  on  that  &tal  day. 
More  than  our  lives  the  spoilers  tore  away ; 
Nor  did  we  heed  their  insult — some  distress 
No  form  or  manner  can  make  more  or  less. 
And  this  is  of  that  kind — ^this  misery  of  a  press ! 
They  say  such  things  must  be — perhaps  they  must 
But,  sure,  they  need  not  fright  us  and  disgust : 
They  need  not  souUess  crews  of  ruffians  send 
At  once  the  ties  of  humble  love  to  rend : 
A  sin^rle  day  had  Thomas  stay'd  on  shore 
He  might  have  wedded,  and  we  ask*d  no  more ; 
And  that  stem  man,  who  forced  the  lad  away. 
Might  have  attended,  and  have  graced  the  day , 
His  pride  and  honour  might  have  been  at  rest. 
It  is  no  stain  to  make  a  couple  blest  I 
Blest ! — no,  alas !  it  was  to  ease  the  heart 
Of  one  sore  pang,  and  then  to  Weep  and  part ! 
But  this  he  would  not — English  seamen  fight 
For  England's  grain  and  glory — it  is  right 
But  will  that  public  spirit  be  so  strong, 
Fiird,  as  it  must  be,  with  their  private  wrong  7 
Forbid  it,  honour !  one  in  all  the  fleet 
Should  hide  in  war,  or  from  the  foe  retreat ; 
But  is  it  just,  that  he  who  so  defends 
His  country's  cause,  should  hide  him  from  hoi 

friends  7 
Sure,  if  they  must  upon  our  children  seize. 
They  might  prevent  such  injuries  as  these  ; 
Might  hours — nay,  days — in  taany  a  case  allow 
And  soflen  all  the  griefs  we  suffer  now. 
Some  laws,  some  orders  might  in  part  redress 
The  licensed  insults  of  a  British  press. 
That  keeps  the  honest  and  the  brave  in  awe. 
Where  might  is  right,  and  violence  is  law. 

Be  not  alarm'd,  my  child ;  there  's  none  regard 
What  you  and  I  conceive  so  crueUhai  d : 
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There  is  compassion,  I  believe ;  but  »till 
One  wants  tlie  power  to  help,  and  one  the  will, 
And  so  from  war  to  war  the  wrongs  remain, 
While  Reason  pleads,  and  Misery  sighs  in  vain. 

Thus  my  poor  Ruth  was  wretched  and  undone. 
Nor  had  an  husband  for  her  only  son. 
Nor  had  he  father ;  hope  she  did  awhile. 
And  would  not  weep,  although  she  could  not  smile ; 
Till  news  was  brought  us  tliat  tho  youth  was  slain. 
And  then,  I  think,  she  never  smiled  again  ; 
Or  if  she  did,  it  was  but  to  express 
A  feeling  far,  indeed,  from  happiness ! 
Something  that  her  bewilderM  mind  conceived : 
When  she  informed  us  that  she  never  grieved. 
Bat  was  right  merry,  then  her  head  was  wild. 
And  grief  had  gainM  possession  of  my  child  : 
Yet,  though  bewilderM  for  a  time,  and  prone 
To  ramble  much  and  speak  aloud,  alone ; 
Yet  did  she  all  that  duty  ever  askM 
And  more,  her  will  self-govemM  and  untaskM : 
With  meekness,  bearing  all  reproaeh,  all  joy 
To  her  was  lost ;  she  wept  upon  her  boy, 
Wish*d  for  his  death,  in  fear  that  he  might  live 
New  sorrow  to  a  burthenM  heart  to  give. 

There  was  a  teacher,  where  my  husband  went — 
Sentf  as  he  told  the  people — What  he  meant    ' 
You  cannot  understand,  but-^he  was  sent : 
This  man  from  meeting  came,  and  strove  to  win 
Her  mind  to  peace  by  drawing  off  the  sin. 
Or  what  it  was,  that,  working  in  her  breast, 
RobbM  it  of  comfort,  confidence,  and  rest : 
He  came  and  reason'd,  and  she  seem'd  to  feel 
The  pains  he  took — her  griefs  began  to  heal ; 
She  ever  answered  kindly  when  he  spoke. 
And  always  thank'd  him  for  tho  pabis  he  took ; 
So,  afler  three  long  years,  and  all  the  while 
Wrapt  up  in  grief,  she  blest  us  with  a  smile. 
And  spoke  in  comfort ;  but  she  mix*d  no  more 
With  younger  persons,  as  she  did  before. 
Still  Ruth  was  pretty ;  in  her  person  neat ; 
So  thought  the  teacher,  when  they  chanced  to  meet : 
He  was  a  weaver  by  his  worldly  trade. 
But  powerful  work  in  the  assemblies  made ; 
People  came  leagues  to  town  to' hear  him  sift 
The  holy  text,— -he  had  the  grace  oncj  gift ; 
Widows  and  maidenr  flock'd  to  hear  his  voice ; 
Of  either  kind  he  might  have  had  his  choice ; — 
But  he  had,  chosen — wo  had  seen  how  shy 
The  girl  was. getting,  my  good  man  and  I ; 
That  when  the  weaver  came,  she  kept  with  us, 
Where  he  his  points  and  doctrines  might  discuss; 
But  in  our  bit  of  garden,  or  the  room 
We  call  our  parlour,  there  ho  must  not  come. 
She  loved  him  not,  and  though  she  could  attend 
To  his  discourses,  as  her  guide  and  friend. 
Yet  now  to  these  she  gave  a  listless  ear. 
As  if  a  friend  she  would  no  longer  hear; 
This  might  he  take  for  woman^s  art,  and  cried, 
S[)ouse  of  my  heart,,  I  must  not  be  denied  !' — 
Fearless  he  spok6,  and  I  had  hope  to  see 
My  girl  a  wife— but  this  was  not  to  be. 

My  nnsbtnd,  thinking  of  his  worldly  store. 
And  not,  frail  man,  enduring  to  be  poor. 


Seeing  hki  friend  woUld  for  bis  child  provide 
And  hers,  he  grieved  to  have  the  man  denied. 
For  Ruth,  when  press'd,  rejected  him,  and  grew 
To  her  old  sorrow,  as  if  that  were  new. 

*  Who  shall  support  her  7'  said^hcr  fiither,  •  how- 
Can  I,  in0rm  and  weak  as  1  am  now  ? 

And  here  a  loving  fool,' tins  gave  her  pain. 

Severe,  indeed,  but  she  would  not  complain ; 
Nor  would  consent,  although  the  weaver  grew 
More  fond,  and  would  the  frightened  girl  pursue. 

O !  much  she  begg'd  him  to  forbear,  to  stand 
Her  soul's  kind  ft-iend,  and  not  to  ask  her  hand : 
She  could  not  love  him. — *  Love  me  V  he  replied, 
"  *  The  love  you  mean  is  love  unsanctified. 
An  earthly,  wicked,  sensual,  sinful  kind, 
A  creature-love,  the  passion  of  the  blind.* 
***  He  did  not  court  her,  he  would  have  her  know. 
For  that  poor  love  that  will  on  beauty  grow ; 
No !  he  would  take  her  as  the  prophet  took 
One  of  the  harlots  in  the  holy  book ; 
And  then  he  look'd  so  u^^ly  and  severe ! 
And  yet  so  fond — she  could  not  hide  her  fetr. 

"  *  This  fondness  grew  her  torment ;  she  would  fly. 
In  woman^s  terror,  if  he  came  but  nigh ; 
Nor  could  I  wonder  he  should  odious  prove, 
So  like  a  ghost  that  left  a  gravo  for  loTe. 

But  still  her  &ther  lent  his  cruel  aid 
To  the  man's  hope,  and  she  was  more  afraid : 
He  said,  no  more  she  should  his  table  share. 
But  be  the  parish  or  the  teacher's  care. 

*  Three  days  I  give  you :  see  that  all  be  right 
On  Monday-morning — this  is  Thursday-ni^t— 
Fulfil  my  wishes,  girl !  or  else  forsake  my  sight  T 

I  see  her  now ;  and  she  that  was  so  meek. 
It  was  a  chance  that  she  had  power  to  speak. 
Now  spoke  in  eomest^ — *  Father !  I  obey. 
And  will  remember  the  appointed  day ! 

Then  came  the  man :  she  talk'd  with  him  apart, 
And,  I  believe,  laid  open  all  her  heart ; 
But  all  in  vain — she  said  to  me,  in  tears, 

*  Mother  I  that  man  is  not  what  he  appears ; 
He  talks  of  heaven,  and  let  him,  if  he  will. 
But  he  has  earthly  purpose  to  ftilfil ; 
Upon  my  knees  I  begg'd  him  to  resign 
The  hand  he  asks — he  said,  it  shall  be  mine : 
What !  did  the  holy  men  of  Scripture  deign 
To  hear  a  woman  when  she  said  •  refrain  V 

Of  whom  they  chose  they  took  them  wivei^  nd 

these 
Made  it  their  study^and  their  wish  to  please; 
The  women  then  were  faithful  and  afiaid. 
As  Sarah  Abraham,  they  tlieir  lords  obey'd. 
And  so  she  styled  him  ;  't  is  in  later  days 
Of  foolish  love  that  we  our  women  praise. 
Fall  on  the  knee,  and  rsiise  the  suppliant  hand. 
And  court  the  &vour  that  we  might  command.' 

O !  my  dear  mother,  when  this  man  has  power. 
How  will  he  treat  roe — first  may  beasts  devour ! 
Or  death  in  every  form  t^at  I  could  prove. 
Except  this  selfish  bcing*s  hatcfiil  love.' 

*  I  gcRtly  blamed  her,  for  I  knew  how  hard 
It  is  to  force  affection  and  regard. 
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Ah !  my  dear  lad,  I  talk  to  you  as  one 

Who  knew  the  misery  of  an  heart  undone ; 

You  know  it  not ;  but,  dearest  boy,  when  man, 

Do  not  an  ill  because  you  find  you  can : 

tVhere  is  the  triumph  f  when  such  things  men  seek 

They  only  drive  to  wickedness  the  weak. 

Weak  was  poor  Ruth,  and  this  ^ood  man  bo  hard. 
That  to  her  weakness  he  had  no  regard : 
Bat  we  had  two  days'  peace ;  he  came,  and  then 
My  daughter  whisper'd,   *  Would  there  were  no 

men! 
None  to  admire  or  scorn  us,  none  to  vex 
A  simple,  trusting,  fond,  believing  sex ; 
Who  truly  lote  the  worth  that  men  profess. 
And  think  too  kindly  for  their  happiness.* 

Poor  Ruth !  few  heroines  in  the  tragic  page 
Felt  more  than  thee  in  thy  contracted  stage ; 
Fair,  fond,  and  virtuous,  they  our  pity  move, 
Inipeird  by  duty,  agonised  by  love ; 
Bat  DO  Mandane,  who  in  dread  has  knelt 
Oo  the  bare  boards,  has  greater  terrors  felt. 
Nor  been  by  warring  passions  more  subdued 
Than  thou,  by  this  man's  grovelling  wish  pursued ; 
Doom'd  to  a  parent's  judgment,  all  unjust, 
Doom'd  the  chance  mercy  of  the  world  to  trust. 
Or  to  wed  grossncas  and  conceal  disgust 

If  Rath  was  frail,  she  had  a  mind  too  nice 
To  wed  with  that  which  she  beheld  as  vice ; 
To  take  a  reptile,  who,  beneath  a  show 
Of  peevish  zeal,  let  carnal  wishes  grow ; 
Proud  and  yet  mean,  forbidding  and  yet  fnll 
Of  eager  appetites,  devout  and  dull. 
Waiting  a  legal  right  that  he  might  seize 
His  own,  and  bis  impatient  spirit  ease ; 
Who  would  at  onco  hb  pride  and  love  indulge. 
His  temper  humour,  and  his  spite  divulge. 

This  the  poor  victim  saw — a  second  time. 

Sighing,  she  said,  *  Shall  I  commit  the  crime. 

And  now  untempted  ?  Can  the  form  or  rite 

Make  me  a  wife  in  my  Creator's  sight  ? 

Can  I  the  words  without  a  meaning  say  7 

Can  I  pronounce  love,  honour,  or  obey  7 

And  if  I  cannot,  shall  I  dare  to  wed. 

And  go  an  harlot  to  a  loathed  bed ! 

Never,  dear  mother !  my  poor  boy  and  I 

Will  at  the  mercy  of  a  parish  lie ; 

Reproved  for  wants  that  vices  would  remoive, 

Reproach'd  for  vice  tliat  I  could  never  love, 

Mix'd  with  a  crew  long  wedded  to  disgrace, 

A  vulgar,  forward,  equalizing  race, — 

And  am  I  doom'd  to  beg  a  dwelling  in  that  place  7' 

Such  was  her  reasoning :  many  times  she  weigh'd 
The  evils  all,  and  was  of  each  afraid ; 
She  loath'd  the  common  board,'  the  vulgar  seat. 
Where  shame,  and  want,  and  vide,  and  sorrow  meet. 
Where  frailty  finds  allies,  where  guilt  insures  re- 
treat 

Bot  peace  again  is  fled :  the  teacher  comes. 
And  new  importance,  haughtier  air  asaomes. 
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No  hapless  victim  of  a  tyrant's  love 
More  keenly  felt,  or  more  resisting  strove 
Against  her  fate ;  she  look'd  on  every  side. 
But  there  were  none  to  help  her,  none  to  guide  :— 
And  he,  the  man  who  should  have  taught  the  soul, 
Wish'd  but  the  body  in  his  base  control. 

Slie  lefl  her  infant  on  the  Sunday  mom, 
A  creature  doom'd  to  shame  I  in  sorrow  bom; 
A  thing  that  languiah'd,  nor  arrived  at  age 
When  tlie  man's  thoughts  with  sin  and  pain  en- 
gage- 
She  came  not  home  to  share  our  humble  meal. 
Her  father  thinking  what  his  child  would  ibel 
From  his  hard  sentence — still  she  came  not  home 
The  night  grew  dark,  and  yet  she  was  not  come ; 
The  east-wind^roar'd,  the  sea  return'd  the  sound. 
And  the  rain  fell  .as  if  the  world  were  drown'd : 
There  were  no  lights  without,  and  my  good  man, 
To  kindness  fi-ightcn'd,  with  a  groan  began 
To  talk  of  Rutl),  and  pray ;  and  then  he  took 
The  Bible  down,  and  read  the  holy  book ; 
For  he  had  learning :  and  when  that  was  done. 
We  sat  in  silence — whither  could  we  run  7 
We  said,  and  then  rush'd  frighten'd  from  the  door, 
For  we  could  bear  our  own  conceit  no  more  : 
We  call'd  on  neighbours — there  she  had  not  been : 
We  met  some  wanderers — ours  they  had  not  seen ; 
We  hurried  o'er  the  beach,  boUi  north  and  south, 
Then  join'd,  and  wander'd  to  our  haven's  mouth  : 
Where  rush'd  the  falHng  waters  wildly  out, 
I  scarcely  heard  the  good  man's  fearful  shout. 
Who  saw  a  sometiiing  on  tlie  billow  ride, 
And — Heaven  have  mercy  on  our  sins !  he  cried, 
It  is  my  child  !^and  to  the  present  hour 
So  he  believes — and  spirits  have  the  power. 

And  she  was  gone  !  the  waters  wide  and  deep 
fioll'd  o'er  her  body  as  she  lay  asleep. 
She  heard  no  more  the  angry  waves  and  wind. 
She  heard  no  more  the  threat'ning  of  mankind ; 
Wrapt  in  dark  weeds,  the  refuse  of  the  storm. 
To  the  hard  rock  was  bornfe  her  comely  form  I 

But  O  !  what  storm  watf  in  that  mind  7  what  strifb. 

That  could  compel  her  to  lay  down  her  life  7 

For  she  was  seen  within  the  sea  to  wade. 

By  one  at  distance,  when  she  first  had  pray'd ; 

Then  to  a  rock  within  the  hither  shoal 

Softly  and  with  a  fearful  step  she  stole ; 

Then,  when  she  gain'd  it,  on  the  top  she  stood 

A  moment  still — and  dropt  into  the  flood  ! 

The  man  cried  loudly,  but  be  cried  in  vain,— 

She  heard  not  then — she  never  heard  again  ! 

She  had — pray,  Heav'n ! — she  had  that  world  la 

sight. 
Where  frailly  mercy  finds,  and  wrong  haa  right , 
But,  sure,  in  this  her  portion  such  baa  been, 
Well  had  it  still  remain'd  a  world  unseen  !' 

Thus  far  the  dame :  the  passions  will  dispense 
To  such  a  wild  and  rapid  eloquence — 
Will  to  the  weakest  mind  their  strength  impart. 
And  give  the  tongue  the  language  of  the  heart*' 
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BOOK  VI. 


ADVENTURES  OP  RICHABD  CONCLUDED. 

Richard  relates  his  Illness  and  Retirement — A 
Village  Priest  and  his  two  Daughters — His  pecu- 
liar Studies — His  Simplicity  of  Character — Arri- 
val  of  a  third  Daughter — Her  Zeal  in  his  Con- 
version— Their  Friendship — How  terminated — 
An  happy  Day — Its  Commencement  and  Pro- 
gress— A  Journey  along  the  Coast — Arrival  as  a 
Guest — Company — A  Lover's  Jealousy — it  in- 
creases— dies  awa^ — An  Evening  Walk — Sus- 
pense— Apprehension — Resolution — Certainty. 


••This  then,  dear  Richard,  was  the  way  you  took 
To  gain  instruction — thine  a  curious  hook, 
Containing  much  of  both  the  false  and  |rue ; 
But  thou  hast  read  it,  and  with  profit,  too. 

Come,  then,  my  Brother,  now  thy  tale  complete — 
I  know  thy  first  embarking  in  the  fleet, 
Thy  entrance  in  the  army,  and  thy  gain 
Of  plenteous  laurels  in  the  wars  in  Spain, 
And  what  (hen  followed ;  but  I  wish  to  know 
When  tliou  that  heart  hadst  courage  to  bestow. 
When  to  declare  it  gainM,  and  when  to  stand 
Before  the  priest,  and  give  the  plighted  hand ; 
So  shall  I  boldness  from  thy  frankness  gain 
To^int  the  frenzy  that  possessM  my  brain ; 
For  rather  there  than  in  my  heart  I  found 
Was  my  disease ;  a  poison,  not  a  wound, 
A  madness,  Richard — but,  I  pray  thee,  tell 
Whom  hast  thou  loved  so  dearly  and  so  wejl  ?** 

The  younger  man  his  gentle  host  obey*d, 

For  some  respect,  tliough  not  required,  was  paid, 

Perhaps  with  all  that  independent  pride 

Their  different  states  would  to  the  memory  glide ; 

Yet  was  his  manner  unconstrained  and  free, 

And  nothing  in  it  like  servility. 

Then  he  began :— "  When  first  I  reached  the  land, 
I  was  so  ill  that  death  appeared  at  hand ; 
And  though  the  fever  left  me,  yet  I  grew 
So  weak  *t  was  judged  that  lile  would  leave  me  too. 
I  souffht  a  village-priest,  my  mother's  friend. 
And  I  believed  with  him  my  days  would  end : 
The  man  was  kind,  intelligent,  and  mild. 
Careless  and  shrewd,  yet  simple  as  the  child ; 
For  of  the  wisdom  of  the  world  his  share 
And  mine  were  equal — neither  had  to  spare ; 
Else — with  his  daughters,  beautiful  and  poor — 
He  would  have  kept  a  sailor  from  his  door  : 
Two  then  were  present,  who  adorn*d  his  home, 
But  ever  speaking  of  a  third  to  come ; 
Cheerful  they  were,  not  too  reserved  or  fi-ee, 
I  loved  them  both,  and  never  wished  them  three. 

Tlie  vicar's  self,  still  further  to  describe. 
Was  of  a  simple,  but  a  studious  tribe ; 
He  from  the  world  was  distant,  not  retired, 
Nor  of  it  much  possess'd,  nor  much  desired : 
Grave  in  his  purpose,  cheerful  in  his  eye, 
Aild  with  a  look  o**  0->ik  benignity. 


He  lost  his  wife  when  the^  togetlier  past 
Years  of  calm  love  that  triumphed  to  the  last 
He  much  of  nature,  not  of  man  had  seen; 
Yet  his  remarks  were  often  shrewd  and  keen ; 
Taught  not  by  books  t*  approve  or  to  condemn. 
He  gain'd  but  little  that  be  know  from  them ; 
He  read  with  reverence  and  respect  the  few. 
Whence  he  his  rules  and  consdalions  drew ; 
But  men  and  beasts,  and  all  that  lived  and  moved, 
Were  books  to  him ;  be  studied  them  and  loved. 

Ho  knew  the  plants  in  mountain,  wood,  or  meid ; 
He  knew  the  worms  that  on  the  foliage  feed ; 
Knew  the  small  tribes  that  'scape  the  careless  eye, 
The  plant's  disease  that  breeds  the  embryo-fly ; 
And  the  small  creatures  who  on  bark  or  bough 
Enjoy  their  changes,  changed  we  know  not  bow : 
But  now  th*  imperfect  being  scarcely  moves. 
And  now  takes  wing  and  seeks  the  sky  it  love^i 

He  had  no  system,  and  forbore  to  r^ad 

The  learned  labours  of  th'  immortal  Swede ; 

But  smiled  to  hear  the  creatures  he  had  known 

So  long,  were  now  in  class  and  order  shown. 

Genus  and  species — •  is  it  meet,'  said  he, 

'  Tiiis  creature's  name  should  one  so  sounding  be? 

'T  is  but  a  fly,  though  first-bom  of  the  spring — 

Bombilius  majus,  dost  thou  call  the  thing? 

Majus,  indeed !  and  yet,  in  fact,  't  is  true. 

We  all  are  majors,  aU  are  minors  too, 

Except  the  first  and  laat,-«-th'  immensely  distint 

two. 
And  here  again, — what  call  the  learned  tJjis  7 
Both  Hippobosca  and  Hirundinis  ? 
Methinks  the  creature  should  be  proud  to  find 
That  he  employs  the  talents  of  mankind ; 
And  that  his  sovereign  master  shrewdly  looks. 
Counts  all  his  parts,  and  puts  them  in  his  books. 
Well !  go  thy  way,  for  I  do  feel  it  shame 
To  stay  a  being  with  so  proud  a  name," 

Such  were  his  daughters,  such  mj  quiet  fKend, 
And  pleasant  was  it  thus  my  days  to  spend ; 
And  when  Matilda  at  her  home  I  saw, 
Whom  I  beheld  with  anziousness  and  awe, 
The  ease  and  quiet  that  I  found  before 
At  once  departed,  and  return'd  no  more. 
No  more  their  music  soothed  me  as  they  play'd. 
But  soon  her  words  a  strong  impression  made: 
The  ?we€t  enthusiast,  as  I  deem'd  her,  took 
My  mind,  and  fix'd  it  to  her  speech  and  look  ; 
My  soul,  dear  girl !  slie  made  her  constant  care. 
But  never  whispered  to, my  heart  *  beware '.' 
In  love  no  dangers  rise  till  we  are  in  the  snare. 
Her  father  sometimes  qucstion'd  of  my  creed. 
And  seem'd  to  tiiink  it  might  amendment  need; 
But  great  the  diftorence  when  the  pious  maid 
To  the  same  errors  her  attention  paid  ; 
Hnr  sole  dcsijjn  that  I  should  think  aright. 
And  my  conversion  her  supreme  delifflil : 
Pure  was  her  mind,  and  simple  her  intent. 
Good  all  she  pou^ht,  and  kindness  all  tihc  meant 
Next  to  religion  friendship  was  our  theme. 
Related  souls  and  their  refined  esteem  : 
We  talk'd  of  scenes  where  this  is  real  found. 
And  love  pubeists  without  a  dart  or  wound ; 
But  tiicre  intruded  thoughts  not  all  serene. 
And  wishes  not  so  calm  would  intervene." 
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"Saw  not  her  father?" 

**  Yc8 ;  but  saw  no  more 
Than  he  had  seen  without  a  fear  before : 
He  had  sub.^istcd  by  the  church  and  plough, 
And  saw  no  cause  for  apprehension  now. 
We,  too,  could  live  :  he  thought  not  passion  wrong, 
But  only  wonder'd  we  delay'd  so  long. 
Mt)re  had  he  wonderM  had  be  known  esiteem 
Was  all  we  mentioned,  friendship  was  our  theme.— 
Laugh,  if  you  please,  I  must  my  tale  pursue — 
This  sacr^  friendship  tlms  in  secret  grew 
An  intellectual  love,  most  tender,  chaste,  and  true : 
Unstain'd,  we  said,  nor  knew  we  how  it  chanced 
To  gain  some  earthly  soil  as  it  advanced ; 
But  yet  my  friend,  and  she  alone,  could  prove 
How  much  it  differM  from  romantic  love- 
But  this  and  more  I  pass — No  doubt,  at  length, 
We  could  perceive  the  weakness  of  our  strength. 
0 1  days  rcmefiiber'd  well !  rcmcmberM  all ! 
The  bitter-sweet,  the  honey  and  the  gall ; 
Those  garden  rambles  in  the  silent  night. 
Those  trees  so  shady,  and  that  moon  so  bright ; 
That  thickset  alley  by  the  arboar  closed. 
That  woodbine  seat  where  we  at  last  reposed  ; 
And  then  the  hopes  that  came  and  then  were  gone, 
Quick  as  the  clouds  beneath  the  moon  past  on : 
Now,  in  this  instant,  shall  my  love  be  shown, 
I  nid — O  !  no,  the  happy  time  is  flown  ! 

You  smile  ;  remember,  I  was  weak  and  low. 
And  fear*d  the  passion  as  I  felt  it  grow  : 
Will  she,  I  said,  to  one  so  poor  attend. 
Without  a  prospect,  and  without  a  friend  7 
I  dared  not  ask  her — till  a  rival  came, 
Bat  hid  the  secret,  slow-consuming  flame. 

I  once  had  seen  bim ;  then  familiar,  free. 
More  than  became  a  common  guest  to  be ; 
And  sure,  I  said,  he  has  a  look  of  pride 
And  inward  joy — a  lover  satisfied. 

Can  you  not,  Brother,  on  adventures  past 

A  thought,  as  on  a  lively  prospect,  cast  7 

On  days  of  dear  remembrance !  days  that  seem. 

When  past — nay, even  when  present,  like  a  dream— 

These  white  and  blessed  days,  that  soflly  shine 

On  few,  nor  ofl  on  them — have  they  been  thine  ?" 

George  answer*d,  **  Yes !  dear  Richard,  through 

the  years 
Long  past,  a  day  so  white  and  markM  appears : 
As  in  the  storm  that  pours  destruction  round, 
Is  here  and  there  a  ship  in  safety  found  ; 
So  in  the  storms  of  life  some  days  appear 
More  blest  and  bright  for  the  preceding  fear ; 
These  times  of  pleasure  that  in  life  arise, 
Like  spots  in  deserts,  that  delight,  surprise, 
And  to  our  wearied  senses  give  the  more, 
For  all  the  waste  behind  us  and  before ; 
And  tliou,  dear  Richard,  hast  then  had  thy  share 
Of  those  enchanting  times  that  boflio  care  ?** 

"Yes,  I  have  felt  this  life-refreshing  gale 
That  bears  us  onward  when  our  spirits  fail ; 
That  gives  those  spirits  vig-our  and  delight— 
I  would  describe  it,  could  1  do  it  right. 

Such  days  have  been — a  day  of  days  was  one 
When,  rising  gaily  with  the  rising  sun, 


I  took  my  way  to  join  a  happy  few. 
Known  not  to  me,  but  whom  Matilda  knew. 
To  whom  she  went  a  guest,  and  message  sent. 
Come  thou  to  us,*  ana  as  a  guest  I  went 

There  are  two  ways  to  Brandon — by  the  heath 

Above  the  cliff,  or  on  the  sand  beneath. 

Where  the  small  pebbles,  wetted  by  the  ware. 

To  the  new  day  reflected  histre  gave : 

At  first  above  the  rocks  I  made  my  way, 

Delighted  looking  at  the  spacious  bay. 

And  the  large  fleet  that  to  the  northward  steer'd 

Full  sail,  that  glorious  in  my  view  appear'd ; 

For  where  does  man  evince  his  full  control 

O'er  subject  matter,  where  displays  the  soul 

Its  mighty  energies  with  more  effect 

Than  when  her  powers  tliat  moving  mass  direct  7 

Than  when  man  guides  the  diip  man*a  art  ha» 

made. 
And  makes  the  winds  arid  waters  yield  him  aid  f 

Much  as  I  longM  to  see  the  maid  I  loved, 
Through  scenes  so  glorious  I  at  leisure  moved ; 
For  tlicre  are  times  when  we  do  not  obey 
The  master-passion — when  we  yet  delay — 
When  absence,  soon  to  end,  we  yet  prolong. 
And  dally  with  our  wish  although  so  strong. 

High  were  my  joys,  but  they  were  sober  too. 
Nor  reason  spoilM  the  pictures  f^ncy  drew  ; 
I  felt — rare  feeling  in  a  world  like  this — 
The  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss ; 
Add  too  the  smaller  aids  to  happy  men. 
Convenient  help4 — ^these  too  were  present  then. 

But  what  are  spirits  7  light  indeed  and  gay 
They  are,  like  winter  flowers,  nor  last  a  day ; 
Comeff  a  rode  icy  wind, — they  feel,  and  fade  away 

High  beat  my  heart  when  to  the  house  I  came, 
And  when  the  ready  servant  ^ave  my  name ; 
But  when  I  entered  that  pernicious  room. 
Gloomy  it  look'd,  and  pa  infill  was  the  gloom ; 
And  jealous  was  the  pain,  and  deep  the  sigh 
Caused  by  this  gloom,  and  pain,  and  jealousy : 
For  there  Matilda  sat,  and  her  beside 
That  rival  soldier,  with  a  soldier's  pride ; 
With  selfTapproval  in  hisiaughing  face. 
His  seem*d  the  leading  spirit  of  the  place : 
She  was  all  coldness — ^yet  I  thooght  a  look. 
But  that  corrected,  tender  welcome  spoke  : 
It  was  as  lightning  whieh  you  think  you  see, 
But  doubt,  and  ask  if  lightning  it  could  be. 

Confused  and  quick  my  introduction  pass'd. 

When  I,  a  stranger  and  on  strangers  cast. 

Beheld  the  gallant  man  as  he  displayed 

Uncheck*d  attention  to  the  .guilty  maid : 

O  !  how  it  grieved  me  that  she  dared  t*  excite 

Those  looks  in  him  that  show*d  so  much  delight. 

Egregious  coxcomb !  there — he  smiled  again. 

As  if  he  sought  to  aggravate  my  pain : 

Still  she  attends — I  must  approach-  -and  find. 

Or  make,  a  quarrel,  to  relieve  my  mind. 

In  vain  1  try — politeness  as  a  shield 

The  angry  ntrokes  of  my  contempt  repell'd , 

Nor  must  I  violate  the  social  law 

That  keeps  the  rash  and  insolent  in  awe. 
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Once  I  observed,  on  hearing  my  replies, 
The  woman's  terror  fixM  on  me  the  eyes 
That  lookM  entreaty ;  but  the  guideless  rage 
or  jealous  minds  no  sofbiess  can  assuage. 
But,  lo !  they  rise,  and  all  prepare  to  take 
The  promised  pleasure  on  the  neighbouring  lake. 

Good  heaven  !  they  whisper !  Is  it  come  to  this  7 
Already ! — then  may  I  my  doubt  dbmiss : 
Could  he  so  soon  a  timid  girl  persuade  7 
What  rapid  progress  has  the  coxcomb  made ! 
And  yet  how  cool  her  looks,  and  how  demure ! 
The  falling  snow  nor  lily's  flower  so  pure : 
What  con  I  do  ?  I  must  the  pair  attend. 
And  watch  this  bonid  business  to  its  end. 

There,  forth  they  go !   He  leads  her  to  the  shore — 
Nay,  I  must  follow, — I  can  bear  no  more  ; 
What  can  the  handsome  gipsy  have  in  view 
In  trifling  thus,  as  she  appears  to  do  7 
I,  who  for  months  have  laboured  to  succeed, 
Have  only  lived  her  vanity  to  feed. 

O !  yon  will  make  me  room — 't  is  very  kind, 
And  meant  for  him — it  tells  him  be  must  mind; 
Must  not  be  careless : — I  can  serve  to  draw 
The  soldier  on,  and  keep  the  man  in  awe. 

0  !  I  did  think  she  had  a  guileless  heart. 
Without  deceit,  capriciousne^s,  or  art ; 
And  yet  a  stranger,  with  a  coat  of  red. 
Has,  by  an  hour's  attention,  tum'd  her  head. 

Ah !  how  delicious  was  the  morning  drive, 
The  soul  awaken'd  and  its  hopes  alive : 
How  dull  tliis  scene,  by  trifling  minds  enjoy'd, 
The  heart  in  trouble  and  its  hope  destroy'd. 

Well,  now  we  land — And  will  he  yet  support 
This  part  7  What  favour  has  he  now  to  court  7 
Favour !  O,  no !  He  means  to  quit  the  fair ; 
How  strange !  how  cruel !  Will  she  not  despair  7 

Well !  take  her  hand — ^no  further  if  you  please, 

1  cannot  suffer  fooleries  like  these : 

How  7  >  Love  to  Julia  !'  to  his  wife  7— O !  dear 

And  injured  creature,  how  must  I  appear. 

Thus  haughU  in  my  looks,  and  in  my  words  severe  7 

Her  love  to  Julia,  to  the  schooUday  friend 

To  whom  these  letters  she  has  lately  penn*d ! 

Can  she  forgite  7  And  now  I  think  again, 

The  man  was  neither  insolent  nor  vain  ; 

Good  humour  chiefly  would  a  stranger  trace. 

Were  he  impartial,  m  the  air  or  fecc ; 

And  I  so  splenetic  the  whole  way  long. 

And  she  so  patient — it  was  very  wrong. 

The  boat  had  landed  in  a  shady  scene ; 
The  grove  was  in  its  plory,  fresh  and  green ; 
The  showers  of  late  had  swcll'd  the  branch  and 

bough, 
And  the  sun's  fervour  made  them  pleasant  now, 
Hard  by  an  oak  arose  in  all  its  pride, 
And  threw  its  arms  along  the  water's  side  ; 
Its  leafy  limbs,  that  on  the  ginssy  lake 
Stretch  far,  and  all  those  dancing  shadows  make. 

And  now  we  walk — now  smaller  parties  seek 
Dr  siui  or  shade  as  pleases — Shall  I  speak  7 


Shall  I  forgiveness  ask,  and  then  apply 

For O  !  that  vile  and  intercepting  cry. 

Alas !  what  mighty  ills  can  trifles  make, — 
A  hat !  the.  idiot's — fallen  in  the  lake ! 
What  serious  mischief  can  such  idlers  do  7 
I  almost  wish  the  head  had  fallen  toa 

No  more  they  leave  us,  but  will  hover  round, 
As  if  amusement  at  our  cost  they  found ; 
Vez'd  and  unhappy  I  indeed  had  been. 
Had  I  not  something  in  my  charmer  seen 
Like  discontent,  that,  though  corrected,  dwelt 
On  that  dear  face,  and  told  me  what  she  felt 

Now  must  we  cross  the  lake,  and  as  we  crossM 
Was  my  whole  soul  in  sweet  emotion  lost ; 
Clouds  in  white  volumes  roll'd  beneath  the  inooe. 
Softening  her  light  that  on  the  waters  shoce : 
This  was  such  bliss !  even  then  it  seeroM  relief 
To  veil  the  gladness  in  a  show  of  grief: 
We  sigh'd  as  we  conversed,  and  said,  how  deep 
This  Jake  on  which  those  broad  dark  shadows 

sleep; 
There  is  between  ns  and  a  watery  grave 
But  a  thin  plank,  and  yet  our  fiUe  we  brave. 
'  What  if  it  burst  7'  Matilda,  then  my  care 
Would  be  fbr  thee :  all  danger  I  would  dare, 
And,  should  my>  eflforts  fail,  thy  fbrtnne  would  I 

share. 

•  The  love  of  life,'  she  said,  *  would  powerful  pro?ef 

0  !  not  s6  powerful  as  the  strength  of  love : 
A  look  of  kindness  gave  the  grateful  roaid, 
That  had  the  real  effort  more  than  paid. 

But  here  we  land,  and  haply  now  may  chooie 
Companions  home — our  way,  too,  we  may  loee 
In  these  drear,  dark,  iilosculating  lanes, 
The  very  native  of  his  doubt  coraplaius ; 
No  wonder  then  that  in  such  lonely  ways 
A  stranger,  heedless  of  the  country,  strays ; 
A  stranger,  too,  whose  many  thoughts  all  meet 
In  one  design,  and  none  regard  his  feet 

*  Is  this  the  path  7*  the  cautious  fair  one  cries ; 

1  answer,  Yes  ! — *  We  shall  our  friends  surprise,* 
She  added,  sighing — I  return  the  sighs. 

Will  they  not  wondpr  7*  O !  'they  would,  indeed, 
Could  they  the  secrets  of  this  bosom  read. 
These  chilling  doubts,  these  trembling  hopes  I  ftel! 
Tho  faint,  fond  hopes  I  can  no  more  conceal — 
I  love  thee,  dear  Matilda  ! — to  confess 
The  fact  is  dangerous,  fatal  to  suppress. 

And  now  in  terror  I  approach  the  home 
Where  I  may  wretched  but  not  doubtfhl  come, 
Where  I  must  be  all  ecstasy,  or  all, — 
O !  what  will  you  a  wretch  rejected  call  7 
Not  man,  for  •!  shall  lose  myself,  and  be 
A  creature  lost  to  reason,  losing  thee. 

Speak,  my  Matilda !  on  the  rack  of  fear 
Suspend  me  not — I  would  my  sentence  hear. 

Would  learn  my  fate Good  Heaven  !  and  what 

portend 
TTiesc  tears  7 — and  fall  they  for  thy  wretched  frieiid? 

Or but  I  cease ;  I  cannot  paint  the  bliss, 

From  a  confession  soft  and  kind  as  this ; 
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Nor  where  we  walk'd,  nor  how  our  friends  we  met, 
Or  what  their  wonder — I  am  wondering  yet ; 
For  he  who  nothing  heeds  has  notliing  to  forget 

All  thought,  yet  thinking  nothing — all  delight 
In  every  thing,  but  nothmg  io  my  sight ! 
Nothing  I  mark  or  learn,  but  im  pf^ssess'd 
Of  joys  I  cannot  paint,  and  I  am  blessM 
In  all  that  I  conceive — whatever  is,  is  best 
Ready  to  aid  all  beings,  I  would  go 
The  world  around  to  succour  human  wo ; 
Yet  am  so  largely  happ^,  that  it  seems 
There  are  no  woes,  and  sorrows  are  but  dreams. 

There  is  a  college  joy,  to  scljolars  known. 
When  the  first  honours  are  proclaimM  their  own; 
TTiere  is  ambition's  Joy,  when  in  their  race 
A  man  surpassing  nvals  gains  his  place ; 
There  is  a  beauty's  joy,  amid  a  crowd     "^ 
To  have  that  beauty  her  first  fame  allow'd ; 
And  there 's  the  conqueror's  joy,  when,  dubious  held 
And  long  the  fight,  he  sees  the  foe  repell'd : 

But  what  are  these,  or  what  are  other  joys. 

That  charm  kings,  conquerors,  beauteous  nymphs, 

and  boys. 
Or  greater  yet,  if  greater  yet  be  found. 
To  that  delight  when  love's  dear  hope  is  crown'd  ? 
To  the  first  beating  of  a  lover's  heart. 
When  the  love(l  maid  endeavours  to  impart, 
Frankly  vet  faintly,  fondly  yet  in  fear. 
The  kind  confession  that  he  holds  so  d«ar. 
Now  in  the  morn  of  our  return  how  strange 
Was  this  new  feeling,  this  delicious  change : 
That  sweet  delirium,  when  I  gazed  in  fear. 
That  all  would  yet  be. lost  and  disappear. 

Such  was  the  blessing  that  I  sought  for  pain, 
In  some  degree  to  be  myself  again ; 
And  when  we  met  a  shepherd  old  and  lame, 
Cold  and  diseased,  it  seem'd  my  hlood  to  tame ; 
And  I  was  thankful  for  the  moral  sight. 
That  floberizcd  the  vast  and  wild  delight" 
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Or  art  thou  talking  some  frail  love  about. 
The  rambling  fit,  before  th'  abiding  gout?" 

"  Nay,  p(>are  me,  Brother,  an  adorer  spare : 
Love  and  the  gout !  thou  wouldst  not  these  com 
pare?" 

"  Yoa,  and  correctly  ;  teasing  ere  they  come, 
They  then  confine  their  victim  to  his  home : 
In  both  are  previous  feints  and  false  attacks. 
Both  place  the  grieving  patient  on  their  racks : 
They  both  are  ours,  with  all  they  bring,  for  life, 
'T  is  not  in  us  t'  expel  or  gout  or  wife ; 
On  man  a  kind  of  dignity  they  shed, 
A  sort  of  gloomy  pomp  at>out  his  bed : 
Then  if  he  leaves  them,  go  where'er  he  will. 
They  have  a  claim  upon  his  body  still ; 
Nay,  when  they  quit  him,  as  they  sometimes  do, 
What  is  there  left  t'  enjoy  or  to  pursue  ? — 
But  dost  thou  love  this  woman  ?" 

•»0!  beyond 
What  I  can  tell  thee  of  the  true  and  fond  : 
Hath  she  not  soothed  nne,  sick,  enrich'd  me,  poor, 
And  banish'd  death  and  misery  from  my  door  ? 
Has  she  not  cherish'd  every  moment's  bliss, 
And  made  an  £>len  of  a  world  like  this  7 
When  Care  would  strive  with  us  his  watch  to  keep. 
Has  she  not  sung  the  snarling  fiend  to  sleep? 
And  when  Distress  has  look'd  us  in  the  face, 
Has  she  not  told  him,  *  thou  art  not  Disgrace  ?' " 

•*  I  must  behold  her,  Richard ;  I  must  see 
This  patient  spouse  who  sweetens  misery — 
But  didst  thou  need,  and  wouldst  thou  not  apply  7 — 
Nay  thou  wert  right — but  then  how  wrong  was  I !" 
"  My  indiseretion  was — " 

*•  No  more  repeat ; 
Would  I  were  nothing  worse  than  indiscreet ; — 
But  still  there  is  a  plea  that  I  could  bring, 
Had  I  the  coui^ge  to  describe  the  thing." 

"  Then  thou  too.  Brother,  couldst  of  weakness  tell , 
Thou,  too,  hast  found  the  wishes  that  rebel 
Against  the  sovereign  reason ;  at  some  time 
Thou  hast  been  fond,  heroic,  and  sublime ; 
Wrote  verse,  it  may  be,  and  for  one  dear  maid 
The  sober  purposes  of  life  delay 'd ; 
From  year  to  year  the  fruitless  chase  pursued, 
And  hung  enamour'd  o'er  the  flying  good : 
Then  be  thy  weakness  to  a  Brother  shown. 
And  give  him  comfort  who  displays  his  own." 

"  Ungenerous  youth  !  dost  thou  presuming  ask 
A  man  f>o  grave  his  failings  to  unmask  7 
What  if  I  tell  thee  of  a  waste  of  time,  > 

That  on  my  spirit  presses  as  a  crime. 
Wilt  thou  despise  me  7 — I,  who,  soaring,  fell 
So  late  to  rise — Hear  then  the  tale  I  teU ; 
Who  tcUs  what  thou  sbalt  hear,  esteems  his  hearer 
well. 


••  Thanks,  my  dear  Richard ;  and,  I  pray  thee,  deign 
To  speak  the  tnitb — does  all  this  love  remain. 
And  all  this  joy  7  for  views  and  flights  sublime. 
Ardent  and  tender,  are  subdued  by  time. 
Speak'st  Ihou  of  her  to  whom  thou  madest  thy  vows. 
Of  my  fair  sister,  of  thy  lawful  spouse  7 
21* 


"  Yes,  my  dear  Richard,  thou  shalt  hear  me  own 
Follies  and  frailties  thou  hast  never  known ; 
Thine  was  a  frailty, — folly,  if  you  please,-^ 
But  mine  a  flight,  a  madness,  a  diaeaae. 
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Turn  with  me  to  my  twentieth  joat,  for  then 
The  lover^s  frenzy  ruled  the  poet's  pen ; 
When  virgin  reams  were  soil*d  with  ^ays  of  love, 
The  flinty  hearts  of  fancied  nymphs  to  move : 
Then  was  I  pleased  in  lonely  ways  to  tread, 
And  rouse  on  tragic  tales  of  lovers  dead; 
For  all  the  merit  I  could  then  descry 
In  man  or  woman  was  £)r  love  to  die. 

I  mus^d  on  charmers  chaste,  who  pledged  their 

truth, 
And  left  no  moro  the  once-accepted  youth ; 
Though  he  disloyal,  lost,  diseased,  became, 
The  widowM  turtle's  wa^  a  deathless  flame ; 
This  faith,  this  feeling,  gave  my  soul  delight. 
Truth  in  the  lady,  ardour  in  the  knight 

I  built  me  castles  wondrous  rich  and  rare. 
Few  castle-builders  could  with  me  compare  ; 
The  hall,  the  palace,  rose  at  my  command. 
And  these  I  fiil*d  with  objects  great  and  grand. 
Virtues  sublime,  that  nowhere  else  would  live. 
Glory  and  pomp,  that  I  alone  could  give; 
Trophies  and  thrones  by  matchless  valour  gain'd. 
Faith  unreproved,  and  chastity  unstainM ; 
With  all  that  soothes  the  sense  and  charms  the  soul. 
Came  at  my  call,  and  were  in  my  control 

And  who  was  I  ?  a  slender  youth  and  tall. 

In  manner  awkward,  and  with  fortune  small ; 

With  visage  pale,  my  motions  quick  and  slow. 

That  fall  and  rising  in  the  spirits  show ; 

For  none  could  more  by  outward  signs  elpreas 

What  wise  men  lock  within  the  mind^  recess ; 

Had  la  mirror  set  before  my  view, 

I  might  have  seen  what  such  a  form  could  do ; 

Had  I  within  the  mirror  truth  beheld, 

I  should  have  such  presuming  thoughts  repellM : 

But  awkward  as  I  was,  without  the  grace 

That  gives  new  beauty  to  a  form  or  face  ; 

Still  I  expected  fhends  most  true  to -prove, 

An4  grateful,  tender,  warm,  assiduou*  love. 

Assured  of  this,  that  lovers  delicious  bond 
Would  hold  me  ever  fkithful,  ever  fond ; 
It  se«m*d  but  just  that  I  in  love  should  find 
A  kindred  heart  as  constant  and  as  kind. 
6iv%  me,  I  cried,  a  beauty ;  none  on  earth 
Of  higher  rank  or  nobler  in  her  birth; 
Pride  of  her  race,  her  father's  hope  and  care. 
Yet  meek  as  children  of  the  cottage  are ; 
Nursed  in  the  court,  and  there  by  love  pursued. 
But  fond  of  peace,  and  blest  in  solitude ; 
By  rivals  honoured,  and  by  beauties  praised. 
Yet  all  unconscious  of  the  envy  raised ; 
Suppose  her  this,  and  firom  attendants  freed, 
To  want  my  prowess  in  a  time  of  need. 
When  safe  and  grateful  she  desires  to  show 
She  feels  the  debt  that  she  delights  to  owe. 
And  loves  the  man  who  saved  her  in  distress — 
So  fancy  willed,  nor  would  compound  for  less. 

This  was  my  dream. — Iri  some  auspidous  hour, 
\n  some  sweet  solitude,  in  some  green  bower, 
Whither  my  fate  should  lead  me,  there,  unseen, 
I  should  behold  my  fancy's  gracious  queen. 


Singing  sweet  song  !  that  I  should  hear  awhile. 

Then  catch  the  transient  glory  of  a  smile ; 

Then  at  her  feet  with  trembling  hope  should  kneel. 

Such  as  rapt  saints  and  raptured  lovers  feel ; 

To  watch  the  chaste  unfoldings  of  her  heart. 

In  joy  to  meet,  in  agony  to  part. 

And  then  in  tender  song  to  soothe  my  grief^ 

And  hail,  in  glorious  rhyme,  my  Lady  of  the  Latf 

To  dream  these  dreams  I  chose  a  woody  scene. 

My  guardian-shade,  the  world  and  me  between ; 

A  green  inclosure,  where  beside  its  bound 

A  Uiorny  fence  beset  its  beauties  round. 

Save  where  some  creature's  force  had  made  a  wv| 

For  me  to  pass,  and  in  my  kingdom  stray : 

Here  then  I  stray'd,  then  sat  me  down  to  call. 

Just  as  I  will'd,  my  shadowy  subjects  all! 

Fruits  of  all  minds  conceived  on  every  coast. 

Fay,  witch,  enchanter,  devil,  demon,  ghost; 

And  thus  with  knights  and  nymphs,  in  halls  aii# 

bowers. 
In  war  and  love,  I  pass'd  unnumber'd  boors : 
Gross  and  substantial  beings  all  forgot. 
Ideal  glories  beam*d  around  th^  spot. 
And  all  that  was,  with  me,  of  this  poor  world  wu 

not 

Yet  in  this  world  there  was  a  single  scene, 
That  I  allow'd  with  mine  to  intervene ; 
This  house,  wliere  never  yet  my  feet  had  stray'd, 
I  with  respect  and  timid  awe  surveyM ; 
With  pleasing  wpnder  I  have  oft-times  stood. 
To  view  these  turrets  rising  o'er  the  wood ; 
When  fancy  to  the  halls  and  chambers  flew, 
Large,  solemn,  silent,  that  I  must  not  view ; 
The  moat  was  then,  and  then  o'er  all  the  ground 
Tall  elms  and  ancient  oaks  stretch'd  far  around ; 
And  where  the  soil  forbad  the  nobler  race. 
Dwarf  trees  and  humbler  shrubs  had  found  their 

place. 
Forbidding  man  in  their  close  hold  to  go. 
Haw,  gatter,  holm,  the  service  and  the  sloe ; 
With  tangling  weeds  that  at  the  bottom  grew. 
And  climbers  all  above  their  feathery  branches 

threw. 
Nor  path  of  maU  or  beast  was  there  cspiod. 
But  there  the  birds  of  darkness  loved  to  hide. 
The  loathed  toad  to  lodge,  and  speckled  mkks  to 

glide. 
To  me  this  hall,  thus  view'd  in  part,  appear'd 
A  mansion  vast — I  wonder'd,  and  I  fear'd ; 
There  as  I  wander'd,  fancy's  forming  eye 
Could  gloomy  cells  and  dungeons  dark  espy ; 
Winding  through  these,  I  caught  th'  appalling 

sound 
Of  troubled  souls,  that  guilty  minds  oonfoond. 
Where  murder  made  its  way,  and  mischief  stalk'd 

around. 
Above  the  roof  were  raised  the  midnight  starms, 
And  the  wild  lights  betray 'd  the  shadowy  forms. 

With  all  these  flights  and  fancies,  then  so  dear, 
I  reach'd  the  birth-day  of  my  twentieth  year ; 
And  in  the  evening  of  a  day  in  June 
Was  singing — as  I  sang — some  heavenly  tune ; 
My  native  tone,  indeed,  was  harsh  and  hoarse. 
But  he  who  feels  such  powers  can  sing  of  course- 
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In  there  a  ^ood  on  earth,  or  pifl  divine, 
That  fancy  cannot  say,  behold !  't  is  mine  ? 

So  was  I  KinjEfin^,  when  1  saw  descend 
From  this  old  fteat  a  lady  and  her  friend ; 
Downward  they  came  with  steady  pace  and  slow, 
Arm  linkM  in  arm,  to  bless  my  world  below. 
I  knew  not  yet  if  they  escaped,  or  chose 
Their  own  free  way, — if  tlicy  had  friends  or  foes, — 
But  near  to  my  dominion  drew  the  pair, 
LinkM  arm  in  arm,  and  walkM,  conversing,  there. 

I  saw  them  ere  they  came,  myself  unseen. 
My  lofty  fence  and  Uiorny  bound  between — 
And  one  abne,  one  matchless  face  I  saw. 
And,  though  at  distance,  felt  delight  and  awe : 
Fancy  and  truth  adomM  her ;  fancy  gave 
Much,  but  not  all;  truth  helpM  to  make  their 

slave ; 
For  she  was  lovely,  all  was  not  the  vain 
Or  sickly  hom^gfe  of  a  feverM  brain ; 
No  !  she  had  beauty,  such  as  they  admire 
Whose  hope  is  earthly,  and  whose  love  desire ; 
Imapioalion  miffht  her  aid  bestow, 
But  she  had  charms  that  only  truth  could  show. 

Tiieir  dress  was  such  as  well  became  the  place. 
Rut  one  superior;  hers  the  air,  the  grace,     ^ 
The  condescending  looks,  that  sp^e  the  nobler 

race. 
Slender  she  was  and  tall :  her  falry.feet 
Bore  her  riorht  onward  to  my  shady  seat ; 
And  O !  I  si?h*d  that  she  would  nobly  dare 
To  come,  nor  let  her  friend  th*  adventure  sliare ; 
But  sec  how  I  in  my  dominion  reign,- 
And  never  wish  to  view  the  world  again. 

Thus  was  I  musinfif,  seeing  with  my  eyes 
Theae  objects,  with  my  mind  her  fantasies, 
And  chiefly  thinking — is  this  maid,  divine 
As  she  appears,  to  be  this  queen  of  mine  ? 
Have  I  fVom  henceforth  beauty  in  my  view. 
Not  airy  all,  but  tangible  and  true  ^ 
Here  then  I  fix,  here  bound  my  vagrant  views, 
And  here  devote  my  heart,  my  time,  my  muse. 

She  saw  not  this,  though  ladies  early  trace 
Their  beauty's  power,  the  glories  of  their  face ; 
Yet  knew  not  this  fair  creature— could  not  know — 
That  new-bom  love  !  that  I  too  soon  must  show ! 
And  I  was  musing — how  shall  I  begin  7 
How  make  approach  my  unknown  way  to  win. 
And  to  that  heart,  as  yet  untouchM,  make  known 
The  wound,  the  wish,  the  weakness  of  my  own  T 

Such  is  my  part,  but Mercy  !  what  alarm  T 

Dare  aught  on  earth  that  sovereign  beauty  harm  7 
Again — the  shrieking  chdrmers — how  they  rend 

The  gentle  air ^The  shrickers  lack  a  fHend — 

Tbcy  are  my  princess  and  th'  attendant  maid 
In  so  much  danger,  and  so  innch  afVaid ! — 
But  whence  the  terror  ? — Let  me  haste  and  see 
What  has  beftllen  them  who  cannot  flee — 
Whence  can  the  peril  rise  7  What  can  that  peril  be  7 

It  soon  appeared,  that  while  this  nymph  divine 
Moved  on,  there  met  the  rude  uncivil  kine. 
Who  knew  her  not — ^the  damsel  was  not  there 
WIio  kept  them — all  obedient — in  her  care ; 


StrangcrK  they  thus  defied  and  held  in  scorn. 
And  Htoud  in  threatening  posture,  hoof  and  horn  : 
While  Susan — pjil  in  hand— could  stand  the  while 
And  prate  with  Daniel  at  a  distant  stile. 

As  feeling  prompted,  to  the  place  I  ran. 
Resolved  to  save  the  maids  and  show  tlie  man : 
Was  each  a  cow  like  that  which  challenged  Guy, 
I  had  resolved  V  attack  it,  and  defy 
In  mt>rtal  combat !  to  repel  or  die. 
That  was  no  time  to  parley — or  to  say, 
I  will  protect  you — fly  in  peace  away  ! 
Lo !  yonder  stile — but  with  an  air  of  grace. 
As  I  supposed,  I  pointed  to  the  place. 

The  fair  ones  took  mo  at  my  sign,  and  flew, 
Each  like  a  dove,  and  to  the  stile  withdrew ; 
Where  safe,  at  distance,  and  from  terrors  free, 
They  tumM  to  view  my  beastly  foes  -and  me. 

I  now  had  time  my  business  to  behold. 
And  did  not  like  it — let  the  truth  be  told  : 
The  cows,  though  cowards,  yet  in  numbers  strong 
Like  other  mobi,  by  might  defended  wrong- ; 
In  man*s  own  pathway  fix*d,  they  seem*d  disposed 
For  hostile  measure,  and  in  order  closed. 
Then  halted  near  me,  as  I  judged,  to  treat. 
Before  we  came  to  triumph  or  defeat 

I  was  in  doubt :  *t  was  sore  disgrace,  I  knew, 
To  turn  my  back,  and  let  the  cows  pursue ; 
And  should  I  rashly  mortal  strife  b^in, 
'T  was  all  unknown  who  might  the  battle  win; 
And  yet  to  wait,  and  neither  fight  nor  fly,  « 
Would  mirth  create, — I  could  not  that  deny ; 
It  lookM  as  if  for  safety  1  would  treat. 
Nay,  sue  for  peace — No !  rather  come  defeat ! 
*  Look  to  me,  loveliest  of  thy  sex !  and  give 
One  cheering  glance,  and  not  a  cow  shall  live , 
For  lo !  this  iron  bar,  this  strenuous  arm. 
And  those  dear  eyes  to  aid  me  as  a  charm.* 

Say,  goddess !  Victory  !  say,  on  man  or  cow 
Meanest  thou  now  to  perch  ? — On  neither  dow- 
For,  as  I  pondered,  on  their  way  appeared 
The  Amazonian  milker  of  the  herd  ; 
These,  at  the  wonted  signals,  made  a  stand, 
And  woo*d  the  nymph  of  the  relieving  hand ; 
Nor  heeded  now  the  man,  who  fell  relief 
Of  other  kind,  and  not  unmixM  with  grief; 
For  no  AT  he  neither  should  his  courage  prove. 
Nor  in  his  dying  moments  boast  his  love. 
My  sovereign  beauty  with  amazement  saw — 
So  she  declared-^e  horrid  things  in  awe ; 
Well  pleased,  she  witnesttM  what  respect  was  paid 
By  such  brute  natures — Every  cow  afraid, 
And  kept  at  distance  by  the  powers  of  one. 
Who  had  to  her  a  dangerous  service  done. 
That  prudence  had  declined,  that  valour's  «If 
might  shun. 

So  thought  the  maid,  who  now,  beyond  the  stile. 
Received  her  champion  with  a  gracious  smile , 
Who  now  fiad  leisure  on  those  charms  to  dwell, 
That  he  oould  never  from  his  thought  expel ; 
There  are,  I  know,  to  whom  a  lover  seems. 
Praising  his  mistress,  to  relate  his  dreams ; 
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But,  Richard,  looka  like  those,  that  uigel-face 
Cuulo  I  no  more  in  cister-angel  trace ; 

0  !  it  was  more  than  fancy  !  it  was  more 
Than  in  my  darlinj^  views  I  saw  before, 
Wiicn  I  my  idol  made,  and  ray  allegiance  swore. 

ITonccforth  U  was  bliss  upon  that  face  to  dwell. 
Till  every  trace  became  indelible; 

1  bicss'd  the  cause  of  that  alarm,  her  fright. 
And  all  that  gave  mo  favour  in  her  sight. 
Who  tlien  was  kind  and  grateful,  till  my  mind. 
Pleased  and  exulting,  awe  awhile  resignM. 
For  in  the  moment  when  she  feels  afraid. 
How  kindly  speaks  the  condescending  maid ; 
She  sees  her  danger  near,  she  wants  her  lorer*s  aid. 
As  fire  electric,  when  discharo^ed,  will  strike 

All  who  receive  it,  and  they  ieel  alike. 

So  in  the  shock  of  danger  and  surprise 

Our  minds  are  struck,  und  mix,  and  sympathise. 

But  danger  dies,  and  distance  comes  between 

My  state  and  thai  of  my  all-glorious  queen ; 

Yet  much  was  done—upon  my  mind  a  chain 

Was  strongly  fix'd,  and  likely  to  remain ; 

Listening,  I  grew  etiamourM  of  the  sound, 

And  felt  to  her  my  very  being  bound ; 

I  blessM  tlie  scene,  nor  felt  a  |x>wcr  to  move, 

I«ost  in  the  ecstasies  of  in&nt«love. 

She  saw  and  smiled ;  the  smile  delight  conveyed, 

My  bve  encouraged,  and  my  act  repaid : 

In  that  same  smile  I  read  the  charmer  meant 

To  give  her  hero  chaste  encouragement ; 

It  spoke,  as  plainly  as  a  smile  can  speak, 

*  Seek  whom  you  love,  love  freely  whom  you  seek.* 

Thus,  when  the  lovely  witch  had  wrought  her 

charm, 
She  took  th*  attendant  maiden  by  the  arm, 
And  left  me  fondly  jgazing,  till  no  more 
I  could  the  shade  of  that  dear  form  explore ; 
Then  to  my  secret  haunt  I  tum*d  again. 
Fire  in  my  heart,  and  fever  in  my  brain ; 
That  fiice  of  her  for  ever  in  my  view, 
Whom  I  was  henceforth  feted  to  pursue, 
To  hope  I  know  not  what,  small  hope  in  what  I 

knew. 

O .'  my  dear  Richard,  what  a  waste  of  time 
Gave  I  not  thus  to  lunacy  sublime ;  , 
What  days,  months,  years,  (to  useful  purpose  lost) 
Has  not  this  dire  infatuation  cost? 
To  this  f»ir  vision  1,  a  bonded  slave. 
Time,  duty,  credit,  honour,  comfort,  gave ; 
Gave  all — and  waited  for  the  glorious  things 
That  hope  expects,  but  fortune  never  brings 

Yet  let  me  own,  while  I  my  fault  reprove. 
There  is  one  blessing  still  afiix*d  to  love — 
To  love  like  mine — for,  as  my  soul  it  drew 
From  reason^s  path,  it  shunned  dishonour's  too; 
It  made  my  taste  refined,  my  feelings  nice. 
And  placed  an  angel  in  the  way  of  vice. 

This  angel  now,  whom  I  no  longer  view'd. 
Far  from  this  scene  her  destined  way  pursued ; 
No  more  that  mansion  held  a  form  so  fair. 
She  was  away,  and  beauty  was  not  there. 


Such,  my  dear  Richard,  was  my  early  flaroe» 
My  youthful  frenzy — give  it  either  name ; 
It  was  the  withering  bane  of  many  a  yeair. 
That  past  away  in  causeless  hope  and  fear ; 
The  hopes,  the  fears,  that  every  dream  could  kiH. 
Or  make  alive,  and  lead  my  passive  will. 

At  length  I  learnt  one  name  my  angel  bore, 

And  Rosabella  I  must  now  adore : 

Yet  knew  but  this — and  not  the  favoured  place 

That  held  the  angel  or  th*  angelic  race ; 

Nor  where,  admired,  the  sweet  enchantrees  dwelt. 

But  I  had  k)rt  her—that,  indeed,  I  felt 

Yet,  would  I  say,  she  will  at  length  be  mine ! 

Did  ever  hero  hope  or  love  resign  7 

Though  men  oppose,  and  fortune  bids  despair. 

She  will  in  time  her  mischief  well  repair. 

And  I,  at  last,  shall  wed  this  fairest  of  the  &ir  ! 

My  thrifty  uncle,  now  retum*d,  began 

To  stir  within  me  what  remain'd  of  roan ; 

My  powerful  frenzy  painted  to  the  Ufe, 

And  ask*d  me  if  I  took  a  dream  to  wife  7 

Debate  ensued,  and  though  not  well  content. 

Upon  a  visit  to  his  house  I  went : 

He,  the  most  saving  of  mankind,  had  still 

Some  kindred  feeling ;  he  would  guide  my  will. 

And  teach  me  wisdom*"- so  affection  wrought. 

That  he  to  save  me  from  destruction  sought : 

To  him  destruction,  the  most  awful  curse 

Of  misery's  children,  was — an  em|)ty  parse ! 

He  his  own  books  approved,  and  thought  the  pen 

An  useful  instrument  for  trading  men  ; 

But  judged  a  quill  was  never  to  be  slit 

Except  to  make  it  for  a  merchant  fit : 

He,  when  infbrm'd  how  men  of  taste  could  write, 

Look*d  on  his  ledger  with  supreme  delight ; 

Then  would  he  laugh,  and,  with  insulting  joy. 

Tell  me  aloud,  •  that  *s  poetry,  my  boy ; 

These  are  your  golden  numbers — tlicm  repeat. 

The  more  you  have,  the  more  you  *11  find  then 

sweet — 
Their  numbers  move  all  hearts — no  matter  for 

their  feet 

Sir,  when  a  man  composes  in  this  style. 
What  is  to  him  a  critic*s  fVown  or  smile  7 
What  is  the  puppy*s  censure  or  applause 
To  the  good  man  who  on  his  banker  draws, 
Buys  an  estate,  and  writes  upon  the  grounds, 
Pay  to  A.  B.  an  hundred  thousand  pounds  7 
Thus,  my  dear  nephew,  thus  your  talents  prove ; 
Leave  verse  to  poets,  and  the  poor  to  k)Ve.' 

Some  months  I  sufieredthus ;  oompeird  to  sit 
And  hear  a  wealthy  kinsman  aim  at  wit; 
Yet  there  was  something  in  his  nature  good. 
And  he  had  feeling  for  the  tib  of  bluud  : 
So  while  I  languished  fbr  my  absent  maid 
I  some  observance  to  my  uncle  paid.** 

Had  you  inquired  7**  said  Richard. 

"  I  had  placed 
Inquirers  round,  but  nothing  could  be  traced  ; 
Of  every  reasoning  creature  at  tliis  Hall, 
And  tenant  near  it,  I  applied  to  all — 
Tell  me  if  she — and  I  described  her  well — 
Dwelt  long  a  guest,  or  where  retired  to  dwell  T 
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Bat  no !  such  lady  they  remembcrM  not — 
They  saw  that  face,  strange  beings !  and  forgot 
Nor  was  inquiry  all ;  but  I  piursued 
My  sours  first  wish,  with  hope*8  vast  strength 

endued : 
I  croHs*d  the  seas,  I  went  where  strangers  go. 
And  gazt-d  on  crowds  as  one  who  dreads  a  foe^ 
Or  seeks  a  friend ;  and,  when  I  sought  in  vain. 
Fled  to  fresh  crowds,  and  hoped,  and  gazed  again." 

**It  was  a  strong    possession.**  —  "Strong    and 

strange, 
I  felt  the  evil,  yet  desired  not  change  : 
Years  now  had  flown,  nor  was  the  passion  cured, 
But  hope  had  life,  and  so  was  life  endured ; 
The  mind's  diseaae,  with  all  its  strength,  stole  oo. 
Till  youth,  and  health,  and  all  but  love  were  gone. 
And  there  were  seasons,  Richard,  horrid  hours 
Of  mental  suffering  I  they  o'erthrew  my  powers, 
And  made  my  mind  unsteady — I  have  still, 
At  times,  a  feeling  of  that  nameless  ill, 
That  is  not  madness — 1  could  -always  tell 
My  mind  was  wandering — knew  it  was  not  well ; 
Felt  all  my  IO0S  of  time,  the  shameful  waste 
Of  talents  perished,  and  of  parts  disgraced: 
Bat  though  my  mind  was  sane,  there  was  a  void — 
My  understanding  seem*d  in  part  destroyed ; 
I  thought  I  was  not  of  my  species  one. 
But  unconnected !  injured  and  undone. 

While  in  this  state,  once  more  my  uncle  pr'ay'd 
That  I  would  hear — I  heard,  and  I  obeyM ; 
For  I  was  thankful  that  a  being  broke 
On  this  my  sadness,  or  an  interest  took 
In  my  poor  life — but,  at  his  mansion,  rest 
Came  with  its  halcyon  stillness  to  my  breast : 
Sk)wly  IJiere  enter*d  in  my  mind  concern 
For  things  about  me — I  would  something  learn, 
And  to  my  uncle  listen;  who,  with  joy. 
Found  that  ev'n  yet  I  could  my  powers  employ, 
Till  I  could  feel  new  hopes  my  mind  possess, 
Of  ease  at  least,  if  not  of  happmess : 
1111,  not  contented,  not  in  discontent. 
As  my  good  uncle  counsellM,  on  I  went; 
Conscious  of  youth*s  great  error — nay,  tlie  crime 
Of  manhood  now — a  dreary  wapte  of  time ! 
Conscious  of  that  account  which  I  must  ^ve 
How  life  had  past  with  me — I  strove  to  kve. 

Ilad  I,  like  others,  my  first  hope  attain'd, 
I  must,  at  least,  a  certainty  have  gainM ; 
Had  I,  Kke  others,  kwt  the  hope  of  youth. 
Another  hope  had  promised  greater  truth  ; 
But  I  in  baseless  hopes,  and  groundless  views, 
Was  fated  time,  and  peace,  and  health  to  lose, 
IrapellM  to  seek,  for  ever  doomed  to  fail. 
Is— I  distress  you — let  me  end  my  tale. 

Something  one  day  oceurrM  about  a  bill 
That  was  not  drawn  with  true  mercantile  skill,  - 
And  I  was  ask*d  and  authorized  to  go 
To  soek  the  firm  of  Glutterbuck  and  Co. ; 
Their  hour  was  past — but  when  I  urged  the  case, 
There  was  a  youth  who  named  a  second  place : 
Wl»ere,  on  occasions  of  important  kind, 
I  mi^ht  the  man  of  occupation  find 
In  his  retirement,  where  he  found  repose 
From  the  vexations  that  in  business  rose. 
2G 


I  found,  though  not  with  ease,  this  private  seat 
Of  soothing  quiet,  wisdom's  still  retreat. 

The  house  waa^good,  but  not  so  pure  and  clean 

As  I  had  houses  of  retirement  seen; 

Yet  men,  I  knew,  of  meditation  deep. 

Love  not  their  maidens  should  their  studies  sweep ; 

His  room  I  saw,  and  must  acknowledge,  there 

Were  not  the  signs  of  cleanliness  or  care : 

A  female  servant,  void  uf  female  grace. 

Loose  in  attire,  proceeded  to  the  place : 

She  starpd  intrusive  on  m^  slender  frame, 

And  boldly  askM  my  business  and  my  name. 

I  gave  them  both ;  and,  left  fo  be  amused. 

Well  as  I  mi^ht,  the  parlour  I  perused. 

The  shutters  naif  unclosed,  the  curtains  fell 

Half  down,  and  rested  on  the  window^ill. 

And  thun,  confusedly,  made  tho  room  half  vnible : 

Late  as  it  was,  tho  little  parlour  bore 

Some  tell-tale  tokens  of  the  night  before ; 

There  were  strange  sights  and  scents  about  the  room. 

Of  food  high  season*d,  and  of  strong  perfume ; 

Two  unmatcli'd  sofas  ample  rents  displayed, 

Carpet  and  curtains  were  alike  decay*d ; 

A  large  old  mirror,  with  once-gilded  frame; 

Reflected  prints  that  I  fbrbcar  to  name. 

Such  as  a  youth  might  purchase — but,  in  truth, 

Not  a  sedate  or  sober-minded  youth  : 

The  cinders  yet  were  sleeping  in  the  grate. 

Warm  from  the  fire,  continued  large  and  late. 

As  led  by  careless  folk,  in  their  neglected  state  ; 

The  chairs  in  haste  seem*d  whirPd  about  the  room, 

As  when  the  sons  of  riot  hurry  home. 

And  leave  the  troubled  place  to  solitude  and  gloom. 

All  this,  for  I  had  ampl»  time,  I  saw. 
And  prudence  questioned — should  we  not  withdraw? 
For  he  who  makes  me  thus  on  business  wait, 
Is  not  for  busincBS  in  a  proper  state  ; 
But  man  there  was  not,  was  not  he  for  wliom 
To  this  convenient  lodging  X  was  come ; 
No !  but  a  lady's  voice  was  heard  to  call 
On  my  attention — and  she  had  it  all ; 
For  lo !  she  enters,  speaking  ere  in  Bight, 
*  Monsieur !  I  sJiall  not  want  tlic  chair  to-night — 
Where  shall  I  see  him  V — This  dear  hour  atones 
For  oil  afiection's  hopeless  sighs  and  groans — 
Then  turning  to  me — *  Art  thou  come  at  last  ? 
A  thousand  welcomes — be  forgot  the  past : 
Forgotten  all  the  grief  that  absence  brings. 
Fear  that  torments,  and  jealousy  that  stings- 
All  that  is  cold,  injurious,  and  unkind. 
Be  it  for  ever  banish'd  from  the  mind ; 
And  in  that  mind,  and  in  that  heart,  be  now 
The  soft  endearment,  and  the  binding  vow.*' 

She  spoke — and  o'er  the  practised  features  threw 
The  looks  that  reason  charm,  and  strength  subdue. 

Will  you  not  ask,  how  I  beheld  that  face. 
Or  read  the  mind,  and  re-ad  it  in  that  place  7 
I  have  tried,  Richard,  ofl-times,  and  in  vain. 
To  trace  my  thoughts,  and  to  review  that  train — 
If  train  there  were — that  meadow,  grove,  and  stile. 
The  fright,  th'  escape,  her  sweetness  and  her  smile ; 
Years  since  elapsed,  and  hope,  from  year  to  year, 
To  find  her  free — and  then  to  find  her  here  ' 
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But  is  it  she  ? — O  !  yes ;  the  rose  is  dead, 
All  beauty, fragrance,freshne88,  glory  fled: 
But  yet 't  is  she — ^the  same  and  not  the  same— 
Who  to  my  bower  an  heavenly  being  came ; 
Who  waked  my  soul's  first  thought  of  real  bliss. 
Whom  long  I  sought,  and  now  I  find  her — ^Ihis. 

I  cannot  paint  her — something  I  had  seen 

So  pale  and  slim,  and  tawdry  and  unclean ; 

With  haggard  looks,  of  vice  and"  wo  the  prey, 

Laughing  in  languor,  miserably  gay  : 

Her  face,  where  face  appeared,  was  amply  spread, 

By  art's  coarse  pencil,  with  ill-chosen  jed. 

The  flower's  fii;titious  bloom,  the  blushing  of  the 

dead : 
But  still  the  features  were  the  same,  and  strange 
My  view  of  both — the  sameness  and  the  change. 
That  fixM  me  gazing  and  my  eye  enchain'd, 
Although  so  Jittle  of  herself  remained  ; 
It  is  the  creature  whom  I  loved,  and  yet 
Is  far  unlike  "hep — Woiild  I  could  forget 
The  angel  or  her  fall !  the  once  adofed 
Or  now  despised  !  the  worshipped  or  deplored ! 

*  O  !  Rosabella  V  I  prepared  to  say, 

*  Whom  I  have  loved,'  but  prudence  whisper'd  nay. 
And  folly  grew  ashamed — discretion  had  her  day. 
She  gave  her  hand ;  which,  as  I  lightly  press'd, 
The  cold  but  ardent  grasp  my  soul  opprcss'd ; 
The  ruin'd  girl  disturb'd  me,  and  mj  eyes 
Look'd,  I  conceive,  both  sorrow  and  surprise. 

I  spoke  my  businr^ss — *  He,'  she  answer'd,  *  Comes 
And  lodges  here— he  has  the  backward  rooms — 
He  now  is  absent,  and  I  chanced  to  hear 
Will  not  before  to-morrow  eve  appear, 

And  may  be  longer  absent O !  the  niffht 

When  you  preserved  me  in  that  horrid  fright ; 

A  thousand,  thousand  times,  asleep,  awake, 

I  thought  of  what  you  ventured  for  my  sake — 

Now  have  you  thought — yet  tell  me  so— deceive 

Your  Rosabella,  willing  to  believe  7 

O !  there  is  something  in  love's  first-bom  pain 

Sweeter  thah  bliss — it  never  coiAcs  again — 

But  has  your  heart  been  faithful  ?' — Here  my  pride 

To  anger  rising,  her  attempt  defied — 

*  My  faith  must  childish  in  your  sight  appear. 
Who  have  been  fidthful — to  how  many,  dear  ?' 

If  words  had  fiiil'd,  a  look  explain'd  their  style, 
She  could  not  blush  assent,  but  she  could  smile : 
Good  heaven  !  I  thought,  have  I  rejected  fiime. 
Credit,  and  wealth,  for  one  who  smiles  at  shame? 

She  saw  me  thoughtful — saw  it,  as  I  ^iiess'd, 
With  some  concern,  though  nothing  she  ezpress'd. 

Come,  my  dear  friend,  discard  that  look  of  care, 
AH  things  were  made  to  be,  as  all  things  are ; 
All  to  seek  pleasure  as  the  end  design'd 
The  only  good  in  matter  or  in  mind  ; 
So  was  I  taught  by  one,  who  gave  me  all 
Tiiat  my  experienced  heart  can  wisdom  calL 

I  saw  thee  young,  love's  soft  obedient  slave. 
And  many  a  sigh  to  my  young  lover  gave ; 
And  I  had,  spite  of  cowardice  or  cow, 
Retum'd  thy  passion,  and  exchanged  my  vow ; 
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But  while  I  thought  to  bait  the  amorous  book. 
One  set  for  me  my  eager  fancy  took  ; 
There  was  a  crafty  eye,  that  far  ooutd  see, 
And  through  mv  failings  fascinated  me : 
Mine  was  a  childish  wish,  to  please  my  boy  ; 
His  a  design,  his  wishes  to  enjoy. 
O !  we  have  both  about  the  world  been  tost. 
Thy  gain  I  know  not — I,  they  cry,  am  lo*t ; 
So  let  the  wise  ones  talk ;  they  talk  in  vain. 
And  are  mistaken  both  in  loss  and  gain  : 
'T  is  ffain  to  get  whatever  life  afiTords, 
'T  is  K>8s  to  spend  our  time  in  empty  words* 

I  was  a  girl,  and  thqu  a  boy  wert  then, 
Nor  aught  of  women  knew,  nor  I  of  men  ; 
But  I  have  traffick'd  in  the  \^orld,  and  thou. 
Doubtless,  canst  boast  of  thy  experience  now ; 
Let  us  the  knowledge  we  have  gain'd  produce. 
And  kindly  turn  it  to  our  common  us^.' 

Thus  spoke  the  syren  in  volnptuoos  style. 
While  I  stood  gazing  and  perplex'd  tlie  while, 
ChainM  by  that  voice,  confounded  by  that  stnile. 
And  then  she  song,  and  changed  frdm  grave  to  gsj. 
Till  all  reproach  and  anger  died  away. 


*  My  Damon  was  the  first  to  wake. 

The  gentle  flame  that  cannot  die; 
My  Damon  is  the  Jast  to  take 

The  faithful  bosom's  softest  sigh : 
The  life  between  is  nothing  worth, 

O !  cast  it  from  thy  thought  away  ; 
Think  of  the  day  that  gave  it  birtii. 

And  tliis  its  sweet  returning  day. 

Buried  be  all  that  has  been  done. 

Or  say  that  nought  is  done  amiss ; 
For  who  the  dangerous  path  can  shun 

In  such  bewildering  world  as  this  7 
But  love  can  every  fault  forgive. 

Of  with  a  tender  look  reprove ; 
And  now  let  naught  in  me/mory  live. 

But  that  we  meet,  and  that  we  love.* 


And  then  she  moved  m^  pity ;  for  she  wept. 
And  told  her  miseries  till  resentment  slept ; 
For  when  she  saw  she  could  not  reason  blind. 
She  pour'd  her  heart's  whole  sorrows  on  my 
With  features  graven  on  my  soul,  with  sighs 
Seen  but  not  heard,  with  soft  imploring  eyes. 
And  voice  that  needed  not,  but  had  the  aid 
Of  powerful  words  to  soften  and  persuade. 

*  O !  I  repent  me  of  the  past ;  and  sure 

Grief  and  repentance  make  the  bosom  pure: 

Yet  meet  thee  not  with  clean  and  single  heart. 

As  on  the  day  we  met ! — and  'but  to  part. 

Ere  I  had  drunk  the  cup  that  to  my  lip 

Was  held  and  press'd  till  I  was  forced  to  sip: 

I  drank  indeed,  but  never  ceased  to  hate, — 

It  poison'd,  but  could  not  intoxicate : 

T*  excuse  my  fall  I  plead  not  love's  excess. 

But  a  weak  orphan's  need  and  loneliness. 

I  had  no  parent  upon,  earth — no  door 

Was  oped  to  me — young,  innocent,  and  poor. 
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Vain,  tender  and  reaentful — and  my  friend 
Jcaloas  of  one  who  must  on  her  depend, 
Makingr  life  misery — You  could  witness  then 
That  I  was  precious  in  the  eyes  of  men ; 
So,  made  by  them  a  goddess,  and  denied 
Respect  and  notice  by  the  women*s  pride ; 
Hare  scom'd,  there  worshipp'd — will  it  strange  ap- 
pear, 
AUured  and  driven,  that  I  settled  here  7 
Yet  loved  it  not;  and  never  have  I  pnas'd 
One  day,  and  wishM  nnother  like  the  last 
There  was  a  fallen  angel,  I  have  read. 
For  whom  their  tears  the  sister-angels  shed, 
Because,  although  she  ventured  to  rebel. 
She  was  not  minded  like  a  child  of  hell. — 
Such  is  my  lot !  and  will  it  not  be  given 
To  grief  like  mine,  that  I  may  think  of  heaven  ? 
Behold  how  there  the  glorious  creatures  shine, 
And  all  my  soul  to  grief  and  hope  resign  7* 

I  wonder*d,  doubting — and  is  this  a  fact, 
I  thought ;  or  part  thou  art  disposed  to  act  7 

*  Is  it  not  written.  He,  who  came  to  save 
Sinners,  tlie  sins  of  deepest  dye  forgave  7 
That  he  his  mercy  to  the  sufferers  dealt, 
And  pardonM  error  when  the  ill  was  felt  7 
Yes !  I  would  hope,  there  is  an  eye  that  reads 

What  iu  within,  and  sees  the  heart  that  bleeds 

But  who  on  earth  will  one  so  lost  deplore. 

And  who  will  help  that  lost  one  to  restore  7 
Who  will  on  trust  the  sigh  of  grief  receive ; 
And — all  things  warring  with  belief— believe  7* 

Soilen^d,  I  said — *  Be  mine  the  hand  and  heart. 
If  with  your  world  you  will  consent  to  part' 
She  would— she  tried-^Alas  !  she  did  not  know 
How  deeply  rooted  evil  habits  grow ; 
She  ielt  the  truth  upon  her  spirits  press. 
But  wanted  ease,  indulgence,  show,  excess. 
Voluptuous  banquets,  pleasures — not  refined. 
Bat  such  as  soothe  to  sleep  th*  opposing  mind — 
She  lookM  for  idle  vice,  the  time  to  kill, 
And  subtle,  strong  apologies  for  ill ; 
And  thus  her  yielding,  unresisting  soul 
Sank,  and  let  sin  confuse  her  and  control : 
Pleasures  that  brought  disgust  yet  brought  reliefj 
And  minds  she  hated  helpM  to  war  with  grie£" 

*  Thus  then  she  perish'd  7"— 

"  Nay — hut  thus  she  proved 
Slave  to  the  vices  that  she  never  loved  : 
But  while  she  thus  her  better  thoughts  opposed. 
And    wooM    the   world,  tlie   world's    deceptions 

closed: — 
I  had  long  lost  her ;  but  I  sought  in  vain 
To  banish  pity : — still  she  gave  me  pain, 
Still  I  desired  to  aid  her — to  direct. 
And  wish'd  the  world,  that  won  her,  to  reject : 
Nor  wish'd  in  vain — there  came,  at  length,  request 
That  I  would  see  a  wretch  with  grief  oppressed. 
By  guilt  affrighted — and  I  went  to  trace 
Once  more  the  vice-worn  features  of  tiiat  face, 
Fhat  sin-wreckM  being :  and  I  saw  her  laid 
Where  never  worldly  joy  a  visit  paid  : 
Tliat  w^oTld  receding  fast !  tJie  world  to  come 
ConccalM  in  terror,  ignorance,  and  gloom ; 


Sins,  sorrow,  and  neglect :  with  not  a  spark 
Of  vital  hope, — all  horrible  and  dark — 
It  frighten 'd  me ! — I  thought,  and  shall  not  I 
Thus  feel  7  thus  fear  7— this  danger  can  I  fly  7 
Do  I  so  wisely  live  that  I  con  calmly  die  7 

The  wants  I  saw  I  could  supply  with  case. 
But  there  were  wants  of  other  kind  than  these ; 
Th'  awakening  thought,  the  hope-inspiring  view — 
The  doctrines  awful,  grand,  alarming,  true — 
Most  painful  to  the  soul,  and  jei  most  healing  too* 
Still  I  could  something  offer,  and  could  send 
For  other  aid — a  more  important  friend. 
Whoso  duty  call'd  him,  and  his  love  no  less. 
To  help  the  grieving  spirit  in  distress  ; 
To  save  in  that  sad  hour  the  drooping  prey. 
And  from  its  victim  drive  despair  away. 
All  decent  comfort  round  the  sick  were  seen ; 
The  female  helpers  quiet,  sober,  clean ; 
Her  kind  physician  with  a  smile  appear'd. 
And  zealous  love  the  pious  friend  endear'd  : 
While  I,  with  mix'd  sensations,  could  inquire. 
Hast  thou  one  wish,  one  unfulfili'd  desire  7 
Speak  every  thought,  noir  unindulged  depaitt. 
If  I  can  make  thee  happier  than  thou  art* 

Yes !  there  was  yet  a  female  friend,  an  old 
And  grieving  nurse !  to  whom  it  should  be  told— 
If  I  would  tell-rthat  she,  her  child,  had  fail'd. 
And  turn'd  from  truth !  yet  truth  at  length  prevail'd. 

'T  was  in  that  chamber,  Richard,  I  began 
To  think  more  deeply  of  the  end  of  man  : 
Was  it  to  jostle  all  his  fellows  by. 
To  run  before  them,  and  say,  *  here  am  I, 
Fall  down,^nd  worship  7' — Was  if,  life  throughout, 
With  circumspection  keen  to  hunt  about 
As  spaniels  for  their  game,  where  might  be  found 
Abundance  more  for  coffers  that  abound  7 
Or  was  it  life's  enjoyments  to  prefer, 
Like  this  poor  girl,  and  then  to  die  like  her  7 
No !  He,  who  gave  the  faculties,  design'd 
Another  use  for  the  immortal  mind  : 
There  is  a  state  in  which  it  will  appear 
With  all  the  good  and  ill  contracted  here ; 
With  gain  and  loss,  improvement  and  defect ; 
And  then,  my  soul  !  what  hast  tliou  to  expect 
For  talents  laid  aside,  life's  waste,  and  time's  neg 
lecl7 

Still  as  I  went  came  other  change — the  frame 
And  features  wasted,  and  yet  slowly  came 
The  end  ;  and  so  inaudible  the  breath. 
And  still  the  breathing,  we  exclaim'd — 'tis  death! 
But  death  it  was  not :  when,  indeed,  she  died, 
I  sat  and  his  last  gentle  stroke  espied  : 
When — as  it  came— or  did  my  fiincy  trace 
That  lively,  lovely  flushing  o'er  the  face  7 
Bringing  back  all  that  my  young  heart  impre^s'd  ' 
It  came — and  went  !*— She  sigh'd,  and  was  at  revt . 

Adieu,  I  said,  fair  Ftailty !  dearly  cost 
The  love  I  bore  thee — time  and  trcfisure  lost ; 
And  I  Jiave  sufft  r'd  many  years  in  vain  ; 
Now  let  me  something  in  xnj  sorrows  gain 
Heaven  would  not  all  l\m  wo  for  man  intend 
If  man's  existence  with  his  wo  should  end ; 
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Heaven  would  not  pain,  and  grief^  and  anguish 

give, 
If  man  was  not  by  discipline  to  live ; 
And  for  that  brighter,  better  world  prepare, 
That  souls  with  souls,  when  purified,  shall  share, 
Those  stams  all  done  away  that  must  not  enter 

there. 

Home  I  returned,  with  spirits  in  that  State 
Of  vacant  wo,  I  strive  not  to  relate. 
Nor  how,  deprived  of  all  her  hope  and  strength, 
M^  soul  turnM  feebly  to  the  world  at  length. 
I  travelled  then  till  health  again  resumed 
Its  former  seat — I  must  not  say  re-bloom^d ; 
And  then  I  fill'd,  not  loth,  that  favourite  place 
That  has  enrichM  some  seniors  of  our  race ; 
Patient  and  dull  I  grew ;  my  uncle^s  praise 
Was  largely  dealt  me  on  my  better  days ; 
A  love  of  moneys-other  love  at  rest — 
Came  creeping  on,  and  settled  in  my  breast ; 
The  force  of  habit  held  me  to  the  oar. 
Till  I  could  relish  what  I  scornM  before : 
I  now  could  talk  and  scheme  with  men  of  f eai«e, 
Who  deal  for  millions,  and  who  sigh  for  pence ; 
And  grew  so  like  them,  that  I  heard  with  joy 
Old  Blueskin  said  I  was  a  pretty  boy ; 
For  I  possessM  the  caution  with  the  zeal. 
That  all  true  lovers  of  their  interest  feel ; 
Exalted  praise !  and  to  the  creature  due, 
Who  loves  that  interest  solely  to  pursue. 

But  I  was  sick,  and  sickness  brought  disgust; 
My  peace  I  could  not  to  my  profits  trust : 
Again  some  views  of  bcighter  kind  appeared. 
My  heart  was  humbled,  and  my  mind  was  cleared ; 
I  ^It  those  helps  that  souls  diseased  r^tore. 
And  that  cold  frenzy,  avarice,  raged  no  more. 
From  dreams  of  boundless  wealth  I  then  arose; 
This  place,  the  scene  of  infant  bliss,  I  chose. 
And  here  I  find  relief^  and  here  I  seek  repose. 

Yet  much  is  lost,  and  not  yet  much  is  found. 
But  what  remains,  I  would  believe,  is  sound  ; 
That  first  wild  passion,  that  last  moan  desire, 
Are  felt  no  more ;  but  holier  hopes  require 
A  mind  prepared  and  steady — my  reform 
Has  fears  like  hw,  who,  suffering  in  a  storm, 
Is  on  a  rich  but  unknown  country  cast. 
The  future  ffearing,  while  he  feels  the  past ; 
But  whose  more  cheerful  mind,  with  hope  imbued. 
Sees  through  reccdmg  clouds  the  rbing  good." 
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THE  SISTERS. 

Morning  Walk  and  Conversation— Visit  at  a  Cot- 
tage—Characters  of  the  Sisters — Lucy  and  Jane 
— Their  Lovers — Their  Friend  the  Banker,  and 
his  Lady — Their  intimacy — Its  Consequence — 
Diflcrent  Conduct  of  the  Lovers—The  Effetet 
upon  the  Sisters— Their  present  State — The  In- 
fluence of  their  Fortune  upon  the  Minds  of  j 
either. 


Phk  morning  shone  in  cloudless  beauty  bright ; 
Richard  his  letters  read  with  much  delight ; 
George  from  his  pillow  rose  in  happy  tone. 
His  bo8om*s  lord  sat  lightly  on  his  throne : 
They  read  the  morning  news — ^tbey  saw  the  sky 
Inviting  cailM  them,  and  the  ^arth  was  dry. 

**  The  day  invites  us,  brother,"  said  the  ^squire ; 

Come,  and  I  *11  show  thee  something  to  admire : 
We  still  may  beauty  in  our  prospects  trace ; 
If  not,  we  have  them  in  both  mind  and  face. 

'Tis  but  two<  miles — to  let  such  women  live 
Unseen  of  him,  what  reason  can  I  give  ? 
Why  should  not  Richard  to  the  girls  be  known  T 
Would  I  have  all  their  friendship  for  my  own  T 
Brother,  there  dwell,  yon  northern  hill  below. 
Two  favourite  maidens,  whom  H  is  good  to  know ; 
Young,  but  experienced  ;  dwell^  in  a  cot. 
Where  they  sustain  and  dignify  their  lot. 
The  best  goiod  girls  in  all  our  world  below— 
O !  you  must  know  them^ — Come !  and  you  shall 
know. 

But  lo !  the  morning  wastes — here,  Jacob,  slir — 

If  Pheebe  comes,  do  you  attend  to  her ; 

And  let  not  Mary  get  a  chattering  press 

Of  idle  girls  to  hear  of  her  distress : 

Ask  her  to  wait  till  my  return-^ and  hide 

From  her  meek  mind  your  plenty  and  your  pride ; 

Nor  vex  a  creature,  humble,  sad,  and  still. 

By  your  coarse  bounty,  and  your  rude  goiMJ-win." 

This  said,  Uie  brothers  hastened  on  their  way. 
With  all  the  foretaste  of  a  pleasant  day ; 
The  morning  purpose  in  the  mind  had  fixM 
The  leading  thought,  and  that  with  others  mix'd. 

**  How  well  it  is,"  said  George,  **  when  we 
The  strength  that  bears  us  up  in  our  distress ; 
And  need  not  the  resources  of  y)ur  pride. 
Our  fall  firom  greatness  and  our  wants  to  hide ; 
But  have  the  spirit  and  tlie  wish  to  show. 
We  know  our  wants  as  well  as  others  know. 
'T  is  true,  the  rapid  turns  of  fortune's  wheel 
Make  even  the  virtuous  and  tlie  humble  feel : 
They  for  a  time  must  8u0er,  and  but  few 
Can  bear  their  sorrows  and  our  pity  too. 

Hence  all  these  small  expedients,  day  by  day. 

Are  used  to  hide  the  evils  they  betray : 

When,  if  our  pity  chances  to  be  seen. 

The  wounded  pride  retorts,  with  anger  keen. 

And  man's  insulted  grief  takes  refuge  in  his  spleen. 

When  Timon's  board  contains  a  single  dish, 
Tiraon  talks  mnch  of  market-men  and  fish. 
Forgetful  servants,  and  th'  infernal  cook. 
Who  always  spoil'd  whatever  she  undertook. 

But  say,  it  tries  us  from  our  height  to  fall. 
Yet  is  not  life  itself  a  trial  all  7 
And  not  a  virtue  in  the  bosom  lives. 
That  gives  such  ready  pay  as  patience  gives ; 
That  pure  submission  to  the  ruling  mind, 
Fix'd,  but  not  forced ;  obedient,  but  not  blind  ; 
The  will  of  heaven  to  make  her  own  she  tries, 
Or  makes  her  own  to  heaven  a  sacrifice. 
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AYid  is  there  aught  on  earth  so  rich  or  rare, 
Whose  pleasures  may  with  virtue*s  pains  compare  ? 
This  fruit  of  patience,  this  the  pure  delight, 
That  *t  is  a  trial  in  her  Judge*s  sight ; 
Her  part  still  thriving  duty  to  sustain, 
Not  spurning  pleasure,  not  defying  pain ; 
Never  in  triumph  till  her  race  be  won. 
And  never  fainting  till  her  work  be  done. 

With  thoughts  like  these  they  reachM  the  vilhge 

brook, 
And  saw  a  lady  sitting  with  her  book ; 
And  so  engaged  she  heard  not,  till  the  men 
Were  at  her  side,  nor  was  she  frightenM  then ; 
But  to  her  friend,  the  s(^uire,  his  smile  returned, 
Through  which  the  latent  sadness  he  discerned. 

The  stranger-brother  at  the  cottage  door 
Was  now  admitted,  and  was  strange  no  more : 
Then  of  an  absent  sister  he  was  told, 
Whom  fhey  were  not  at  present  to  behold ; 
Something  was  said  of  nerves,  and  that  disease, 
Whose  varying  powers  on  mind  and  body  seize. 
Enfeebling  both ! — Here  chose  they  to  remain 
One  hoar  in  peace,  and  then  retumM  again. 

"  I  know  not  why,"  said  Richard.  »*  but  I  feel 

The  warmest  pity  on  my  bosom  steal 

For  that  dear  maid !  How  well  her  looks  express 

For  this  world's  good  a  cherishM  hopelessness ! 

A  resignation  that  is  so  entire. 

It  feels  not  now  the  stirrings  of  desire ; 

What  now  to  her  is  all  the  world  esteem^? 

She  is  awake,  and  cares  not  for  its  dreams : 

But  moves  while  yet  on  earth,  as  one  above 

Its  hopes  and  fears — ita  loathing  and  its  love. 

"*  But  shall  I  learn,*"  said  he,  ^  these  sbters*  fiite  7'*  - 
And  found  his  brother  willing  to  relate. 


**  The  girls  were  orphans  early ;  yet  I  saw, 
When  young,  their  father — his  profession  law ; 
He  lefl  them  but  a  competence,  a  store 
That  made  his  daughters  neither  rich  nor  poor ; 
Not  rich,  compared  with  some  who  dwelt  around ; 
Not  poor,  for  want  tliey  neither  fear*d  nor  found ; 
Their  guardian  uncle  was  both  kind  tod  juat, 
One  whom  a  parent  might  in  dying  trust; 
Who,  in  their  youth,  the  trusted  stpre  improved, 
And,  when  he  ceased  to  guide  them,  fondly  loved. 

These  sister  beauties  were  in  fact  the  grace 
Of  yon  small  town, — it  was  their  native  place; 
Like  Saul's  famed  daughters  were  the  lovely  twain, 
As  Micah,  Lucy,  and  as  Merab,  Jane ; 
For  this  was  tall,  with  free  commanding  air. 
And  that  was  mild,  and  delicate,  and  fair. 

Jane  had  an  arch  delusive  smile,  that  charmM 
And  threatened  too;  alluring,  it  alarm'd  ; 
The  smile  of  Lucy  her  approval  told. 
Cheerful,  net  changing ,  neither  kind  nor  cold. 

Wben  children,  Lucy  love  alone  possessed, 
Jane  was  more  punish*d  and  was  more  caressM ; 
If  told  the  chiklish  wishes,  one  bespoke 
A  lamb,  a  bird,  a  garden,  and  a  brook ; 
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The  other  wish'd  a  joy  unknown,  a  rout 
Or  crowded  ball,  and  to  be  first  led  out 

Lucy  loved  all  that  grew  upon  tlie  ground. 
And  loveliness  in  all  things  living  found; 
The  gilded  flyj  the  fern  upon  the  wall, 
Were  nature's  works,  and  admirable  all ; 
Pleased  witli  indulgence  of  so  cheap  a  kind. 
Its  cheapness  never  discomposed  her  mind. 

Jane  had  no  liking  for  such  things  as  these, 
Things  pleasing  her  must  her  superiors  please 
The  costly  flower  was  precious  in  her  eyes. 
That  skill  can  vary,  or  that  money  buys  ; 
Her  taste  was  good,  but  she  was  still  afraid. 
Till  fashion  sancliqn'd  the  remarks  she  made. 

The  sisters  read,  and  Jane  with  some  delight. 
The  satires  keen  that  fear  or  rage  excite. 
That  men  in  power  attack,  and  ladies  high. 
And  give  broad  hints  that  we  may  know  them  by 
She  was  amused  when  sent  to  haunted  rooms. 
Or  some  dark  passage  where  the  spirit  comes 
Of  one  once  murder'd !  then  she  laughing  read, 
And  felt  at  once  the  folly  and  the  dread : 
As  rustic  girls  to  crafly  gipsies  fly. 
And  trust  the  liar  though  they  fear  the  lie ; 
Or  aa  a  patient,  urged  by  grievous  pains. 
Will  fee  the  daring  quack  whom  he  disdains. 
So  Jane  was  pleased  to  see  the  beckoning  h^md, 
And  trust  the  magic  of  the  Radclifie-wand. 

In  her  religion — for  her  mind,  though  light. 
Was  not  disposed  our  better  views  to  slight-^ 
Her  flivourite  authors  were  a  solemn  kind. 
Who  fill  with  dark  mysterious  thoughts  the  mind ; 
And  who  with  such  conceits  her  fancy  plied, 
Became  her  friend,  philosopher,  and  guide. 

She  made  the  Progress  of  the  Pilgriin  one 
To  build  a  thousand  pleasant  views  upon ; 
All  that  connects  us  with  a  world  above 
She  loved  to  fancy,  and  she  long'd  to  prove ; 
Well  would  the  poet  please  her,  who  could  lead 
Her  fancy  forth,  yet  keep  untouch'd  her  creed. 

Led  by  an  early  custom,  Lucy  spied. 
When  she  awaked,  the  Bible  at  her  side ; , 
That,  ere  she  ventured  on  a  world  of  care. 
She  might  for  triab,  joys  or  pains  prepare. 
For  every  dart  a  shield,  a  guard  for  every  snare. 

She  read  not  much  of  high  heroic  deeds. 
Where  man  the  measure  of  man's  power  exceeds ; 
But  gave  to  luckless  love  and  fiite  severe 
Her  tendere^t  pity  and  her  softest  tear. 

She  mix'd  not  faith  with  fable,  but  she  trod 
Right  onward,  cautious  in  the  ways  of  God ; 
Nor  did  she  dare  to  launch  on  seas  unknown. 
In  search  of  truths  by  some  adventurers  shown. 
But  her  own  compass  used,  and  kept  a  course  her 
own. 

The  maidens  both  their  loyalty  declared. 
And  in  the  glory  of  their  country  shared ; 
But  Jane  that  g^ory  felt  with  proud  delight. 
When  England's  fbes  were  vanquish'd  in  the  fight 
While  Lucv's  feelings  for  the  brave  who  bled 
Put  all  such  glorious  triumphs  from  her^hcad. 
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They  both  were  frupral ;  Lucy  from  the  fear 
Of  wasting  that  which  want  esteems  so  dear, 
But  finds  so  scarce,  her  sister  from  the  pain 
That  springs  from  want,  when  treated  with  disdain. 

Tano  borrowed  maxims  from  a  doubting  school, 
And  took  for  truth  the  test  of  ridicule; 
liucy  saw  no  such  virtue  in  a  jest, 
Truth  was  with  her  of  ridicule  a  test 

They  loved  each  other  with  the  warmth  of  youth, 
With  ardour,  candour,  tenderness,  and  truth ; 
And  though  their  pleasures  were  not  just  the  same. 
Yet  both  were  pleased  whenever  one  became ; 
Nay,  each  would  rather  in  the  act  rejoice. 
That  was  th*  adopted,  not  the  native  choice. 

Bach  had  a  friend,  and  friends  to  minds  so  fond 

And  good  are  soon  united  in  Uie  bond ; 

Each  had  a  lover ;  but  it  secm*d  that  fate 

Decreed  that  these  should  not  approximate. 

Now  Lucy's  lover  was  a  prudent  swain, 

And  thought,  in  all  tilings,  what  would  be  his  gain ; 

The  younger  sister  first  engaged  bis  view, 

But  with  her  beauty  be  her  spirit  knew; 

Her  face  ho  much  admired,  *  but,  put  the  case,* 

Said  he,  *  I  marry,  what  is  then  a  face  7 

At  first  it  pleases  to  have  drawn  the  lot; 

He  then  forgets  it,  but  his  wife  does  not ; 

Jane  too,*  he  judged,  *  would  be  reserved  and  nice. 

And  many  lovers  had  enhanced  her  price.* 

Thus  thinking  much^  but  hiding  what  he  thought, 
The  prudent  lover  Lucy*8  fiivour  sought. 
And  he  succeeded, — she  was  free  from  art. 
And  his  appear*d  a  gentle  guileless  heart ; 
Such  she  respected ;  true,  her  sister  found 
His  placid  face  too  ruddy  and  too  round, 
1*00  cold  and  inexpressive ;  such  a  face 
Where  you  could  nothing  mark*d  or  manly  trace. 

But  Lucy  found  him  to  his  mother  kind. 
And  saw  the  Christian  meekness  of  his  mind  ; 
His  voice  was  sofl,  his  temper  mild  and  sweet. 
His  mind  was  easy,  and  his  person  neat 

Jane  said  he  wanted  courage ;  Lucy  drew 
No  ill  from  that,  though  she  i)elievcd  it  too ; 

•  It  is  religious,  Jane,  be  not  severe ;' 

*  Well,  Lucy,  then  it  is  religious  fear.' 
Nor  could  the  sister,  great  as  was  her  love, 
A  man  so  lifeless  and  so  cool  approve. 

Jane  had  a  lover,  whom  a  lady*s  pride 

Might  wish  to  see  attending  at  her  side. 

Young,  handsome,  sprightly,  and  with  £food  address. 

Not  mark*d  for  folly,  error  or  excess ; 

Yet  not  entirely  from  their  censure  free. 

Who  judge  our  failings  with  severity^ 

The  very  cure  he  took  to  keep  bis  name 

Stainless,  with  some  was  evidence  of  shame. 

Jane  heard  of  this,  and  she  replied,  •  Enough ; 
Prove  but  the  facts,  and  I  resist  not  proof; 
Nor  is  niy  heart  so  easy  as  to  love 
The  man  my  judgment  bids  me  n«t  approve.' 
But  yet  that  heart  a  secret  joy  confess'd, 
To  find  no  slander  on  the  youth  would  rest ; 


His  was,  in  fact,  such  conduct,  that  a  maid 
Might  think  of  marriage,  and  be  not  afraid ; 
And  she  was  pleased  to  find  a  spirit  high. 
Free  firom  all  fear,  that  spum'd  hypocrisy. 

*  What  fears  my  sister  ?*  said  the  partial  fair. 
For  Lucy  feared, — *  Why  tell  me  to  beware  7 
No  smooth  deceitful  varnish  can  I  find  ; 
His  is  a  spirit  generous,  free,  and  kind; 

And  all  his  flaws  are  seen,  all  floating  in  his  mind. 

A  little  boldness  in  his  speech.     What  tlien  7 

It  is  the  failing  of  these  generous  men. 

A  little  vanity,  but — O !  my  dear. 

They  all  would  show  it,  were  they  all  sipoereu 

But  come,  agreed ;  we  *11  lend  each  other  cjea 
To  see  our  favourites,  when  they  wear  disguise ; 
And  all  those  errors  that  will  then  be  shown 
Uninfluenced  by  the  workings  of  oar  own.' 

Thus  lived  the  sisters,  far  from  power  removed. 
And  far  from  need,  both  loving  and  beloved. 
Thus  grew,  as  myrtles  grow ;  I  grieve  at  heart 
That  f  have  pain  and  sorrow  to  impart 
But  so  it  b,  the  sweetest  herbs  that  grow 
In  the  lone  vale,  where  sweetest  waters  flow. 
Ere  drops  the  blossom,  or  appears  the  fruit. 
Feel  the  vile  grub,  and  perish  at  the  root ; 
And  in  a  quick  and  premature  decay. 
Breathe  the  pure  fragrance  of  their  life  away. 

A  town  was  near,  in  which  the  buildings  aU 

Were  large,  bqt  one  pre-eminently  tall— 

An  huge  high  house.    Without  there  was  an  air 

Of  lavish  cost ;  no  littleness  was  there ; 

But  room  for  servants,  horses,  whiskies,  gigs. 

And  walls  for  pines  and  peaches,  j^pes  and  figi ; 

Bright  on  the  sloping  grass  the  sun-beams  shone. 

And  brought  the  summed  of  all  climates  on. 

Here  wealth  its  prowess  to  the  eye  display*d. 
And  here  advanced  the  seasons,  there  delay*d ; 
Bid  the  due  heat  each  growing  sweet  refine. 
Made  the  sun*s  light  with  grosser  fire  combine. 
And  to  the  Tropic  guve  the  vigour  of  the  Line. 

Yet,  in  the  master  of  this  wealth,  heboid 
A  light  vain  coxcomb  taken  from  his  gold. 
Whose  busy  brain  was  weak,  whose  boasting  heart 

was  cold. 

Oh !  how  he  talk'd  to  that  believing  town. 
That  he  would  give  it  riches  and  renown ; 
Cause  a  canal  where  treasures  were  to  swim. 
And  they  should  owe  their  opulence  to  him  ! 
In  fact,  of  riches  he  insured  a  crop. 
So  they  would  give  him  but  a  seed  to  drop. 
As  used  the  alcnymist  his  boasts  to  make, 

*  I  givfe  you  millions  for  the  mile  I  take ;' 
The  mite  they  never  could  again  behold. 
The  millions  all  were  Eldorado  gold. 

By  tliis  professing  man,  the  country  round 

Was  scarch*d  to  fcc  where  money  could  be  fbttnd. 

The  thriven  farmer,  who  had  lived  to  spore. 

Became  an  object  of  especial  care ; 

He  took  the  frugal  tradesman  by  the  hand. 

And  wish*d  him  joy  of  what  he  might  command  *- 

And  the  industrious  Servant,  who  had  laid 

His  saving  by,  it  was  bb  j'oy  to  aid ; 
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Lar^c  tilk,  and  hints  of  some  productive  plan. 
Half  named,  won  all  bis  bearers  to  a  man ; 
Uncertain  projects  drew  them  wondering  on,     . 
And  aTarice  listenM  till  distrust  was  gone. 

But  when  to  these  dear  girls  he  found  his  way, 
All  easy,  artless,  innocent  were  they ; 
When  he  cumpellM  his  foolish  wife  to  be 
At  once  so  great,  so  humble,  and  so  free ; 
Whorrf  otlu  ra  sought,  nor  always  with  success  ! 
But  thpy  were  both  her  pride  and  happiness ; 
And  she  cstcem'd  them,  but  attended  still 
To  the  vile  purpose  of  her  husband's  will; 
And  when  she  fjx'd  his  snares  about  their  mind 
Respected  those  whom  she  essay M  to  blind ; 
iViy  with  esteem  she  some  compassion  gave 
To  the  fair  victims  whom  she  would  not  save. 

The  Banker's  wealth  and  kindness  were  her  themes. 
His  generous  plans,  his  patriotic  schemes ; 
What  he  had  done  for  some,  a  favourite  few, 
What  for  his  favourites  still  he  meant  to  do ; 
Not  that  he  always  listened — wliich  was  hard — 
To  her,  when  speaking  of  her  great  regard 
For  certain  friends — *  but  you,  as  I  may  say. 
Are  his  own  choice — I  am  not  jealous — nay  !* 

Then  came  the  man  himself,  and  came  with  speed, 

As  ju8t  from  business  of  importance  freed  ; 

Or  just  escaping,  came  with  looks  of  fire, 

As  if  he'd  just  attained  his  full  desire ; 

As  if  Prosperity  and  he  for  life 

Were  wed,  and  be  was  showing  off  his  wife ; 

Pleased  to  display  his  influence,  and  to  prove 

Himself  the  object  of  her  partial  love : 

Perhaps  with  this  wa^  joinM  the  latent  fear,  * 

The  time  would  come  when  be  would  not  be  dear. 

Jane  langh^d  at  all  their  visits  and  parade, 

And  caird  it  friendship  in  an  hothouse  made ; 

A  stjle  of  friendship  suited  to  his  taste, 

Brought  on,  and  ripen'd,  like  his  grapes,  in  haste ; 

She  saw  the  wants  that  wealth  in  vain  would  hide, 

And  all  the  tricks  and  littleness  of  pride ; 

On  all  the  wealth  wouM  creep  the  vulgar  stain. 

And  grandeur  strove  to  look  itself  in  vain. 

Lacy  perceived-^ut  she  replied,  *  why  heed 
Snch  small  defects  ? — they're  very  kind  indeed !" 
And  kind  they  were,  and  ready  to  produce 
Their  easy  friendship,  ever  fit  for  use ; 
Friendship  that  enters  into  all  affairs. 
And  daily  wants,  and  daily  gets,  repairs; 

Hence  at  the  cottage  of  the  sisters  stood 
The  Banker's  sieed — he  was  so  very  good ; 
0{\  through  the  roads,  in  weather  foul  or  fair. 
Their  friend's  gay  carriage  here  the  gentle  pair; 
His  frrapcs  and  nectarines  woo'd  the  virgins'  hand, 
Hw  b-ooks  and  roses  were  at  their  command ; 
And  co4«tly  flowers, — he  took  upon  him  shame 
That  lie  could  purchase  what  he  could  not  name. 

Lucy  was  vex'd  to  have  such  favours  shown, 
And  they  returning  nothing  of  their  own ; 
Jane  smiled,  and  begg'd  her  sister  to  believe, — 
*  We  pivc  at  least  as  much  as  we  receive.' 


Alas !  and  more ;  they  gave  their  ears  and  eyes, 
His  splendour  ofi-times  took  them  by  surprise ; 
And  if  in  Jane  appear'd  a  meaning  smile. 
She  gazed,  admired,  and  paid  respect  the  while ; 
Womd  she  had  rested  there !   Deluded  maid. 
She  saw  not  yet  the  fktal  price  she  paid ; 
Saw  not  that  wealth,  though  join'd  with  folly,  grew 
In  her  regard ;  she  smiled,  but  listen'd  too ; 
Nay  would  be  grateful,  she  would  trust  her  all. 
Her  funded  source, — to  him  a  matter  small ; 
Taken  fbr  their  sole  use,  and  ever  at  their  call : 
To  be  improved — he  knew  not  how  indeed. 
But  he  had  methods — and  they  must  succeed. 

This  was  so  good,  that  Jane,  in  very  pride, 
To  spare  him  trouble,  fbr  a  while  denied  ; 
And  Lucy's  prudence,  though  it  was  alarm'd. 
Was  by  the  splendour  of  the  Banker  charm'd ; 
What  was  her  paltry  thousand  pounds  to  him. 
Who  would  expend  five  thousand  on  a  whim  7 
And  then  the  portion  of  his  wife  was  known ; 
But  not  that  she  reserved  it  fbr  her  own. 

Lucy  her  lover  trusted  with  the  fact, 

And  frankly  ask'd,  *  if  he  approved  the  act  7* 

*  It  promised  well,'  h»  said ;  *  he  could  not  tell 

How  it  might  end,  but  sure  it  promised  well ; 

He  had  himself  a  trifle  in  the  Bank, 

And  should  be  sore  uneasy  if  it  sank.' 

Jane  from  her  lover  bad  no  wish  to  hide 
Her  deed ;  but  was  withlield  by  maiden  pride. 
To  talk  so  early — as  if  one  were  sure 
Of  being  his ;  she  could  not  that  endure. 
But  when  tlie  sisters  were  apart,  and  when 
They  freely  spoke  of  their  affairs'  and  men. 
They  thought  with  pleasure  of  the  sum  improved. 
And  so  presented  to  the  men  they  loved. 

Things  now  proceeded  in  a  quiet  train ; 

No  cause  appear'd  to  murmur  or  complain  ; 

The  moneyed  man,  his  ever-smiling  dame. 

And  their  yoong  datlings,  in  their  carriage  came ; 

Jane's  sprightly  lover  smiled  their  pomp  to  see. 

And  ate  their  grapes  with  gratitude  and  glee. 

But  with  the  freedom  there  was  nothing  mean, 

Humble,  or  forward,  in  his  freedom  seen ; 

His  was  the  frankness  of  a  mind  that  shows 

It  knows  itself^  nor  fears  for  what  it  knows : 

But  Lucy's  ever  humble  friend  was  awed 

By  the  profusion  he  could  not  applaud ; 

He  seem'd  indeed  reluctant  to  partake 

Of  the  collation  that  he  could  not  make ; 

And  this  was  pleasant  in  tlie  maiden's  view, — 

Was  modesty — was  moderation  too ; 

Though  Jane  esteem'd  it  meanness ;  and  she  saw 

Fear  m  that  prudence,  avarice  in  that  awe. 

But  both  the  lovers  now  to  town  arc  gone, 
By  business  one  is  call'd,  by  duty  one ; 
While  rumour  rises, — whether  false  or  true 
The  ladies  knew  not — it  was  known  to  few — 
But  fear  there  was,  and  on  their  guardian-friend 
l*hey  for  advice  and  comfort  woidd  depend 
When  rt»8e  the  day ;  meantime  from  Belmont  placo 
Came  vile  report,  prtdicting  quick  disgrace 
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*T  was  told — the  servantB,  who  had  met  to  thank 
Their  lord  for  placing  money  in  hie  Bank — 
Their  kind  free  maeler,  who  such  wages  gave, 
And  then  increased  whatever  they  could  mivc — 
They  who  had  heard  they  should  their  savings  lose, 
Were  weeping,  swearing,  drinking  at  the  pews ; 
And  still  the  more  they  drank,  the  more  they  wept. 
And  swore,  and  rail'd,  and  threatened  till  they  slept 

The  morning  truth  eonfirmM  the  evening  dread; 
Tiie  Bank  was  broken,  and  the  Banker  fled  ; 
But  left  a  promise  that  his  friends  should  have, 
To  the  last  shilling — what  hjis  fortunes  gave. 

The  evil  tidings  reach*d  the  sister-pair. 
And  one  like  Sorrow  look'd,  and  one  Despair ; 
They  from  each  other  turn'd  th*  afflicting  look. 
And  loth  and  late  the  painful  silence  broke. 

•  The  odious  villain  !*  Jane  in  wrath  began ; 
III  pity  Lucy,  *  the  unhappy  man  I 

When  time  and  reason  our  affliction  heal. 
How  will  the  author  of  our  sufferings  feel !' 

•  And  let  him  feel,  my  sister, — let  the  woes 
That  he  creates  be  bane  to  his  repose  I 
Let  them  be  lelt  in  his  expiring  hour, 

When  death  brings  all  its  dread,  and  sin  its  power  : 
Then  let  the  busy  foe  of  mortals  state 
The  pangs  he  caused,  his  own  to  aggravate ! 

Wretch  !  when  our  life  \yas  glad,  our  prospects  gay, 
With  savage  hand  to  sweep  them  all  away  : 
And  he  must  know  it — know  when  he  beguiled 
His  easy  victims — how  the  villain  smiled  ! 

Oh  I  my  dear  Lucy,  could  I  see  him  crave 

The  food  denied,  a  beggar  and  a  slave. 

To  stony  hearts  he  should  with  tears  apply. 

And  Pity's  self  withhold  the  struggling  sigh  ; 

Or,  if  relenting  weakness  should  eartend 

Th'  extorted  scrap  that  justice  would  not  lend. 

Let  it  be  poison'd  by  the  curses  deep 

Of  every  wretch  whom  he  compels  to  weep  I' 

•  Nay,  my  sweet  sister,  if  you  thought  such  pain 
Were  his,  your  pity  would  awake  again; 

YouB  generous  heart  tlie  w ••etch's  grief  would  feel. 
And  you  would  sootho  the  pangs  you  could  not 
heal' 

•  Oh  !  never,  never, — I  would  still  contrive 
To  keep  the  slave  whom  I  abhorr'd  alive ; 
His  tortured  mind  with  horrid  fears  to  fill. 
Disturb  his  reason,  and  mii^guidc  his  will ; 
Heap  coals  of  fire,  to  lie  like  melted  lead, 
Heavy  and  hot,  on  his  accursed  head ; 

Not  coals  that  mercy  kindles  hearts  to  n»elt. 
But  he  should  feel  them  hot  as  fires  are  fell ; 
Corroding  ever,  and  through  life  the  same. 
Strong  sclf-contempt  and  ever-burning  shame ; 
Let  him  so  wretched  feel  that  he  may  fly 
To  desperate  thoughts,  and  be  resolved  to  die — 
And  then  let  death  such  frightful  visions  give. 
That  he  may  dread  the  attempt,  and  beg  to  live  !' 

So  spake  th'  indisrnant  maid,  when  Lucy  sigh'd, 
And,  waiting  softer  times,  no  more  replied. 


Barlow  was  then  in  town ;  and  there  he  thougbt 
Of  bliss  to  come,  and  bargains  to  be  bought ; 
And  was  returning  homeward — when  he  fbund 
The  Bank  was  broken,  and  his  venture  drown'd. 

*  Ah !  foolish  maid,*  he  cried,  *  and  what  wilt  tboa 
Say  for  thy  fi-iends  and  their  excesses  now  ? 
All  now  is  brought  completely  to  an  end ; 
Whi^  can  the  spendthrift  now  affsrd  to  spend  7 
Had  my  advice  been — true,  I  gave  consent. 
The  thing  was  purposed ;  what  could  I  prevent  1 

Who  will  her  idle  taste  for  flowers  supply, — 
Who  send  her  grapes  and  peaches  !  let  her  try ; — 
There's  none  will  give  her,  and  she  cannot  buy. 

Yet  would  she  not  be  grateful  if  she  knew 
What  to  ray  ^ith  and  generous  love  was  due  7 
Daily  to  see  the  man  who  took  her  hand, 
When  she  had  not  a  sixpence  at  command ; 
(^uld  I  be  sure  that  such  a  quiet  mind 
Would  be  for  ever  gratefbl,  mild,  and  kind, 
I  might  comply — but  how  will  Bloomer  act. 
When  he  becomes  acquainted  with  the  fact? 
The  loss  to  him  is  trifling — but  the  fkU 
From  independence,  that  to  her  ii  all ; 
Now  should  he  marry,  *t  will  be  shame  to  me 
To  hold  myself  from  my  engagement  free; 
And  should  he  not,  it  Will  be  double  grace 
To  stand  alone  in  such  a  trying  case. 

Come  then,  ray  Lucy,  to  thy  faithful  heart 
And  humble  love  I  will  my  views  impart. 
Will  see  the  gratefiil  tear  that  sofUy  steals 
Down  the  fair  face  and  aU  thy  joy  reve&b ; 
And  when  I  say  it  is  a  blow  severe. 
Then  will  I  add — restrain,  my  love,  the  tear. 
And  take  this  heart,  so  &ithful  and  bo  food. 
Still  bound  to  thine ;  and  fear  not  for  that  bond.* 

He  said ;  and  went,  with  purpose  he  believed 
Of  generous  natur&^so  is  man  deceived. 

Lucy  determined  that  her  lover's  eye 
Should  not  distress  nor  supplication  spy ; 
That  in  her  manner  he  should  nothing  find. 
To  indicate  the  weakness  of  her  mind. 
He  saw  no  eye  that  wept.  Ho  frame  that  shook. 
No  fond  appeal  was  ma!de  by  word  or  look ; 
Kindness  there  was,  but  join'd  with  some  reatrunt  s 
And  traces  of  the  late  event  were  ftint 

He  look'd  for  grief  deploring,  but  perceives 

No  outward  token  that  she  longer  grieves ; 

He  had  expected  for  his  cfibrts  praise. 

For  he  resolved  tlio  drooping  mind  to  raise ; 

She  would,  he  judged,  be  humble,  and  afraid 

That  he  might  blame  her  rashness  and  upbraid; 

And  lo !  he  finds  her  in  a  quiet  state. 

Her  spirit  easy  and  her  air  sedate ; 

As  if  her  loss  was  not  a  cause  for  pain. 

As  if  assured  that  he  would  make  it  gain. — 

Silent  awhile,  he  told  the  morning  news. 
And  what  he  judged  they  might  expect  to  lone ; 
He  thought  himself,  whatever  some  might  boast. 
The  composition  would  be  small  at  most ; 
Some  sliabhy  matter,  she  would  see  no  more 
The  tithe  of  what  she  held  in  hand  before. 
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How  did  her  iniiter  feci  ?  and  did  she  think 
Bioomer  was  honest^  and  would  never  shrink  ? 
*  But  why  that  smile  ?  is  loss  like  yours  so  Hght 
That  it  can  aught  like  merriment  excite  ? 
Well,  he  is  rich,  we  know,  and  can  afford 
To  please  his  fancy,  and  to  keep  his  word ; 
To  him  *t  is  nothing ;  had  he  now  a  fear, 
He  must  the  meanest  of  his  sex  appear : 
But  ths  true  honour,  as  I  judge  the  case. 
Is,  botli  to  feel  Uie  evil,  and  embrace.* 

Here  Barlow  stopped,  a  little  tcxM  to  see 
No  fear  or  hope,  no  dread  or  ecstasy : 
Calmly  she  spoke — *  Your  prospects,  sir,  and  ..vine 
Are  not  the  same, — their  union  I  decline ; 
Could  I  believe  the  hand  for  which  you  strove 
Had  yet  its  value,  did  you  truly  love, 
I  bad  with  thanks  address*d  yon,  and  replied. 
Wait  till  your  feelings  and  mj  own  ^utiside. 
Watch  your  afllbctions,  and,  if  6tVJ  they  live, 
What  pride  denies,  my  eratituii-^  shall  give ; 
Ev*n  then,  in  yielding,  1  had  first  believed 
That  I  conferred  the  fiivour,  not  received. 

You  Treleaie — nay,  hear  me— I  impart 

Joy  to  your  soul, — I  judge  not  of  your  heart 

Thtnk*st  thou  a  being,  to  whom  God  has  lent 

A  feeling  mind,  will  have  her  bosom  rent 

By  man*s  reproaches  ?  Sorrow  will  be  thine, 

For  all  thy  pity  prompts  thee  to  resign ! 

Think*st  thou  that  meekness*  self  would  condescend 

To  take  the  husband  when  she  scorns  the  friend  7 

Forgive  the  frankness,  and  rejoice  for  life, 

Tbou  art  not  burden*d  with  so  poor  a  wife. 

Go !  and  be  happ^ — tell,  for  the  applause 

or  hearts  like  thine,  we  parted,  and  the  cause 

Give,  as  it  pleases.*     With  a  foolish  look 

That  a  dull  school-boy  fixes  on  his  book 

That  he  resigns,  with  mingled  shame  and  joy ; 

So  Barlow  went,  oonfounded  like  the  boy. 

Jane,  while  she  wept  to  think  her  8ister*8  pain 
Was  thus  increased,  felt  infinite  disdain ; 
Bound  as  she  was,  and  wedded  by  the  ties 
Of  k)ve  and  hope,  that  care  and  crafl  despise ; 
She  could  but  wonder  that  a  man,  whose  taste 
And  zeal  for  money  had  a  Jew  disgraced. 
Should  love  her  sister;  yet  with  this  surprise, 
She  felt  a  little  exultation  rise ; 
Hers  was  a  lover  who  had  always  held 
TTris  man  as  base,  by  ger  ;rou8  scorn  impell*d ; 
And  yet,  as  one,  of  who?    for  Lucy's  sake 
He  would  a  civil  distant  notice  take. 

Lucy,  with  sadden*d  heart  and  temper  mild, 
Bow'd  to  correction,  like  an  humbled  child, 
Who  feels  the  parent's  kindness,  and  who  knows 
S'jch  the  correction  he,  who  loves,  bestows. 

Attending  always,  but  attending  more 
When  sorrovf  ask'd  his  presence,  than  before. 
Tender  and  ardent,  with  the  kindest  air 
Came  Bloomer,  fortune's  error  to  repair ; 
Words  sweetly  soothing  spoke  the  happy  yoath. 
With  all  the  tender  earnestness  of  truth. 
There  was  no  doubt  of  his  intention  now— 
He  will  his  purpose  with  his  love  avow : 
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So  judged  the  maid ;  yet,  waitin?,  she  admired 

His  still  delaying  what  he  most  desired ; 

Till,  from  her  spirit's  agitation  free. 

She  might  determine  when  the  day  should  be. 

With  such  facility  the  partial  mind 

Can  the  best  motives  for  its  favourites  find. 

Of  this  he  spake  not,  but  he  stay'd  beyond 

His  usual  hour; — attentive  still  and  fond;— 

The  hand  yet  firmer  to  the  hand  he  prcst. 

And  the  eye  rested  where  it  loved  to  rest ; 

Then  took  he  certain  freedoms,  yet  so  small 

That  it  was  prudish  so  the  things  to  call ; 

Things  tliey  were  not — •  Describe' — that  none  can 

I'hey  had  been  nothing  had  they  not  been  new ; 
It  was  the  manner  and  the  look  ;  a  maid, 
Afraid  of  such,  is  foolishly  afraid  ; 
For  what  could  she  cxplam  7  The  piercing  eye 
Of  jealous  fear  could  nought  amiss  descry. 

But  some  concern  now  rose ;  the  youth  would  seek 
Jane  by  herself,  and  then  would  nothing  speak. 
Before  not  spoken  ;  there  was  still  delay. 
Vexatious,  wearying,  wasting,  day.  by  day. 

*  He  does  not  surely  trifle !'  Heaven  forbid ! 
She  now  should  doubly  scorn  him  if  he  did. 

Ah !  moro  than  this,  unlucky  girl !  is  thine ; 

Thou  must  the  fondest  views  of  life  resign ; 

And  in  the  very  time  resign  them  too. 

When  they  were  brightening  on  the  eager  view. 

I  will  be  briefi — nor  have  I  heart  to  dwell 

On  crimes  they  almost  share  who  paint  them  weU. 

There  was  a  moment's  sofbiess,  and  it  seem'd 
Discretion  slept,  or  so  the  lover  drcam'd ; 
And  watching  long  the  now<  confiding  maid. 
He  thought  her  guardless,  and  grew  less  afraid ; 
Led  to  the  theme  tliat  be  had  slmnn'd  before. 
He  used  a  language  he  must  use  no  more — 
For  if  it  answers,  there  is  no  more  need, 
And  no  more  trial,  should  it  not  succeed. 

Then  made  he  that  attempt,  in  which  to  fail 
Is  shameful, — still  more  shameful  to  prevaiL 

Then  was  there  lightning  in  that  eye  thtt  shed 
Its  beams  upon  him, — and  his  frenzv  fled ; 
Abject  and  trembling  at  hgr  feet  he  laid, 
Despised  and  seem'd  by  the  indignant  maid, 
Whose  spirits  in  their  agitation  rose, 
Him,  and  her  own  weak  pity,  to  oppose : 
As  liquid  sHver  in  tlie  tube  mounts  high. 
Then  shakes  and  settles  as  the  storm  goes  bf» 

While  yet  the  lover  stay'd,  the  maid  was  strong. 
But  when  he  fled,  she  droop'd  and  felt  the  wrong-  • 
Felt  the  alarming  chill,  th'  enfeebled  breath. 
Closed  the  quick  eye,  and^nk  in  transient  deatlt 
So  Lucy  foond  her ;  and  then  first  that  breast 
<Cnew  anger's  power,  and  own'd  the  stranger  guebi 

*  And  is  this  love  T  Ungenerous  I  Has  he  too 
Been  mean  and  abject  7  Is  no  being  true  ?*  ' 
For  Lucyjudged  that,  like  her  prudent  swain. 
Bloomer  had  talk'd  of  what  a  man  might  gain ; 
She  did  not  think  a  man  on  earth  was  found, 

A  wounded  bosom,  while  it  bleeds,  to  wou&d 
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Thought  not  that  roortal  could  be  so  unjust. 
As  to  deprive  affliction  -of  its  trust ; 
Thought  not  a  lover  could  Uie  hope  enjoy. 
That  must  the  peace,  he  should  promote,  destroy ; 
Thought  not,  in  fact,  that  in  the  world  were  those. 
Who,  to  their  tenderest  friends,  are  worse  than  foes, 
Who  win  the  heart,  deprive  it  of  its  care. 
Then  plant  remorse  and  desolation  there. 

Ah !  cruel  he,  who  can  that  heart  deprive 
Of  all  that  keeps  its  energy  alive ; 
Can  see  consignM  to  shame  the  trusting  fair, 
And  turn  confiding  fondness  to  despair ; 
To  watch  that  time — a  name  is  not  assignM 
For  crime  so  odious,  nor  shall  learninr  Qnd. 
Now,  from  that  day  has  Lucy  laid  asiu 
Her  proper  cares,  to  be  her  sister's  guide. 
Guard,  and  protector.     At  their  uncle's  farm 
They  past  the  period  of  their  first  alarm, 
But  soon  retired,  nor  was  he  grieved  to  learn 
They  made  their  own  afiuirs  their  own  concern. 

I  knew  not  then  Uieir  worth;  and,  had  I  known,  . 
Could  not  the  kindness  of  a  fHend  have  shown ; 
For  men  they  dreaded  ;  tlicy  a  dwelling  sought, 
And  there  the  children  of  the  village  taught ; 
There,  firm  and  patient,  Lucy  still  depends 
Upon  her  eiforts,  not  upon  her  friends ; 
She  is  with  persevering  strength  endued. 
And  can  be  cheerful — for  she  will  be  good. 
Jane  too  will  strive  the  daily  tasks  to  share, 
That  so  employment  may  contend  with  care ; 
Not  power,  but  will,  she  shows,  and  looks  about 
On  lier  small  people,  who  come  in  and  of  it ; 
And  seems  of  what  they  need,  or  she  can  do,  in 
doubt 

There  sits  the  chubby  crew  on  seats  around. 
While  she,  all  rueful  at  the  sight  and  sound, 
Shrinks  fi'om  the  free  approaches  of  the  tribe, 
Whom  she  attempts  lamenting  to  describe. 
With  stains  the  idlers  gatherM  in  their  way. 
The  simple  stains  of  mud,  and  mould,  and  cfaiy, 
And  compound  of  the  streets,  of  what  we  dare  not 

•ay; 

With  hair  uncomb'd,  grimed  face,  and  piteous  look. 
Each  heavy  student  takes  the  odious  book, 
And  on  the  lady  casts  a  glance  of  fear. 
Who  draws  tlie  garment  close  as  he  comes  near ; 
She  then  for  Lucy's  mild  forbearance  tries, 
And  from  her  pupils  turns  her  brilliant  cye«- 
Making  new  efforts,  and  with  some  success, 
To  ]iay  attention  while  the  students  guess ; 
Who  to  the  gentler  mistress  fain  would  glide,     - 
And  dread  their  station  at  the  lady's  side. 

Such  is  their  fate : — there  is  a  friendly  few 
Whom  they  receive,  and  there  b  chance  for  you ; 
Their  school,  and  something  gatber'd  firom  the 

wreck 
Of  that  bad  Bank,  keeps  poverty  in  check; 
And  true  respect,  and  high  regard,  are  theirs. 
The  children's  profit,  and  the  parent's  prayers. 

With  Lucy  rests  the  one  peculiar  care, 
That  few  must  see,  and  none  with  her  may  share ; 
More  dear  than  hope  can  be/more  sweet  than  plea- 
sures are. 


For  her  sad  sister  needs  the  care  of  love 
That  will  direct  her,  that  will  not  reprove. 
But  waits  to  warn :  for  Jane  will  walk  alone. 
Will  sing  in  low  and  mehincholy  tone ; 
Will  read  or  write,  or  to  her  plants  will  run 
To  shun  her  fi-iends,— alas !  her  thoughts  to 

It  is  not  love  alone  disturbs  her  rest. 
But  loss  of  all  that  ever  hope  possess'd ; 
Friends  ever  kind,  life's  lively  pleasures,  ease. 
When  her  enjoyments  could  no  longer  please 
These  were  her  comforts  then !  she  has  no 
.  of  these. 


Wrapt  in  such  thoughts,  she  feels  her  mind  astray, 
But  knows  't  is  true,  that  she  has  k)st  her  way ; 
For  Lucy's  smile  v/ill  check  the  sudden  flight, 
And  one  kind  look  let  in  the  wonted  light 

Fits  of  long  silence  she  eiKlures,  then  talks 
Too  much — with  too  much  ardour,  as  she  walks; 
But  still  the  shrubs  that  she  admires  dispense 
Their  baknv  freshness  to  the  hurried  sense. 
And  she  will  watch  their  progress,  and  attend 
Her  flowering  favourites  as  a  guardian  friend ; 
To  sun  or  shade  she  will  her  sweets  remore. 
And  here,  she  says,  I  may^ith  safety  lore. 

But  there  are  hours  when  on  that  bosom  stsab 
A  rising  terror^ — then  indeed  she  feels ; — 
Feels  how  she  loved  the  prbmised  good,  and  bow 
She  feels  the  Allure  of  the  promise  now. 

That  other  spoiler  did  as  robbers  do. 
Made  poor  our  state,  but  not  disgraceful  too. 
This  spoiler  shames  me,  and  I  look  within 
To  find  some  cause  that  drew  him  on  to  sin ; 
He  and  the  wretch  who  could  thy  worth  forsake 
Are  the  fork'd  adder  and  the  loathesome  snake : 
Thy  snake  could  slip  in  villain-fear  away. 
But  had  no  &ng  to  fasten  on  his  prey. 

Oh !  my  dear  Jjocy,  I  had  thought  to  live 
With  all  the  coiinforts  euy  fortunes  give ; 
A  wifb  caressinr,  and  caress'd, — a  friend. 
Whom  he  would  guide,  advise,  consult  defend, 
And  make  his  equal ; — ^then  I  fondly  thomght 
Amonc'  superior  creatures  to  be  brought : 
And  wliile  with  them,'  delighted  to  behold 
No  eye  averteil,  and  no  bosom  cold ; — 
Then  at  my  home,  a  mother,  to  embrace 

My Oh !  my  sister,  it  was  surely  beee ! 

I  might  forget  the  wrong,  I  cannot  the  disfraee. 

Oh !  when  I  saw  that  triumph  in  his  eyes, 

I  felt  my  spirits  with  his  own  arise ; 

I  coll'd  it  joy,  and  said,  the  generous  youth 

Laughs  at  my  loss^-no  trl  j1  for  his  truth ; 

It  is      *ifle  he  con  not  lament 

A  sum  liut  equal  to  his  annual  rent ; 

And  yei  that  loss,  tn«  cause  of  every  ill. 

Has  made  me  poor,  and  him — ' 

'O!  poorerstiU; 
Poorer,  my  Jane,  and  far  below  thee  now : 
Tiie  injurer  he,  the  injured  sufferer  thou  ; 
And  shall  such  kws  afflict  thee  ?' — 

*Lose  I  not 
With  htm  what  foftone  could  in  life  allot? 
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Low  I  oot  hope,  \ife*a  cordial,  and  the  views 
Of  an  aspiring  spirit  7 — O I  I  lose 
Whatever  the  happy,  feci,  whate*er  the  aanguine 
choose. 

Would  I  could  lose  thia  bitter  sense  of  wrong, 
And  sleep  in  peace — but  it  will  not  be  loOg ! 
And  here  is  somethipgf  Lucy,  in  Q]y  brain, 
I  know  not  wbut — it  is  a  cure  for  pain ; 
But  is  not  dcdtJ) ! — no  beckoning  band  I  see. 
No  voice  I  hear  that  comes  alone  to  roe : 
It  b  not  death,  but  change ;  I  am  not  now  , 

As  I  was  once, — nor  can  I  tell  you  how ; 
Nor  is  it  madness, — ask,  and  you  shaR  find 
In  my  replies  the  soundness  6C  my  mind : 
Oh !  I  should  be  a  trouble  all  day  long, 
A  very  torment,  if  my  head  were  wrong.* 

At  times  there  is  upon  her  features  seen, 
What  moves  suspicKMi — she  is  too  serene. 
Such  is  the  motion  of  a  drunken  roan, 
Who  steps  sedately,  just  to  show  he  can. 
Absent  at  times  she  will  her  mother  call. 
And  cry  at  mid-day,  *  then  good  night  to  alL* 

But  most  she  thinks  there  will  same  good  ensue 
From  something  done,  or  what  she  is  to  do; 
Long  wrapt  in  silence,  she  will  then  assume 
An  air  of  business,  and  shake'  off  her  gloom ; 
Then  cry  exulting,  *  Oh  !  it  must  succeed, 
There  are  ten  tboosand  readers — all  men  read : 
There  are  my  writings,— you  shall  never  spend 
Your  precious  tnoroents  to  so  poor  an  end ; 
Oar  peasants*  children  may  be  taoght  by  thoee 
Who  have  no  powers  snch  wonders  to  'compose ; 
So  let  me  eall  them,— what  the  world  allows. 
Surely  a  poet  withoat  shame  avows ; 
Come,  let  ns  count  what  numbers  we  believe 
Will  buy  our  work — Ah !  sister,  do  yoo  grieve  T 
You  weep;  there's  something  1  have  said  amiss. 
And  vex*d  my  sister — What  a  world  is  this ! 
And  how  I  wander ! — Where  has  fancy  nm  ? 
Is  there  no  poem  ?   Have  I  nothing  done  7 
Forgive  me,  Lucy,  I  had  fix*d  my  eye, 
Aod  so  my  mind,  on  works  that  cannot  die : 
Marmian  and  Lara  yonder  in  the  case, 
And  so  I  put  me  in  the  poct*s  place. 

Stm,  be  not  (HghtenM ;  it  is  but  a  dream  : 
I  am  not  lost,  bewilder'd  though  I  seem. 
I  win  obey  thee — bat  suppress  thy  fear — 
I  am  at  ease, — then  why  that  silly  tear  7* 
Jane,  as  these  melancholy  fits  invade 
The  busy  iancy,  seeks  the  deepest  shade ; 
She  walks  in  ceaseless  hurry,  till  her  mind 
Will  short  repoae  iu  verse  and  music  find  : 
Then  her  own  songs  to  some  sofl  tune  she  sings. 
And  laughs,  and  calls  them  melancholy  things. 
Not  frenzy  all :  in  some  her  erring  Muse 
Will  sad,  afflicting,  tender  strains  infiise: 
Sometimes  on  death  she  will  her  lines  compose. 
Or  flrive  her  serious  page  of  solemn  prose ; 
And  still  those  favourite  plants  her  fancy  please, 
And  give  to  care  and  angubh  rest  and  ease. 


*  Let  me  not  have  this  gloomy  view. 

About  my  room,  around  my  bed ; 
But  morning^oses,  wet  with  dew. 

To  cool  my  burning  brows  instead. 
As  flow*rs  that  once  in  Eden  grew. 

Let  them  their  fragrant  spirits  shed, 
And  every  dav  the  sweets  renew. 

Till  I,  a  filing  flower,  am  dead. 

Oh !  let  the  "herbs  I  loved  to  rear 

Give  to  my  sense  their  perfumed  breath 
Let  them  be  placed  about  my  bier. 

And  grace  the  gloomy  house  of  death. 
I  '11  have  uiy  grave  beneath  an  hill. 

Where  only  Lucy's  self  shall  know ; 
Where  runs  the  pure  pcliucid  rill 

Upon  its  gravelly  bed  below : 
There  violets  on  the  borders  Mow, 

And  insects  their  sofl  light  displav. 
Till,  as  the  morning  sun-t]«ams  glow, 

The  cold  phosphoric  fires  decay. 

That  is  the  grave  to  Lucy  shown. 

The  soil  a  pure  and  silver  sand. 
The  green  cold  moss  above  it  growc^. 

Unpluck'd  of  all  but  maiden  hand : 
In  virgin  earth,  till  then  unium'd. 

There  let  my  maiden  form  be  laid. 
Nor  let  my  changed  clay  be  spurn'd. 

Nor  for  new  guest  that  bed  be  made. 

There  will  the  lark,— the  Iamb,  in  sport. 

In  air,— on  earth, — securely  play. 
And  Lucy  to  mv  grave  resort. 

As  innocent,  but  not  so  gay. 
I  will  not  have  the  churchyard  ground. 

With  bones  all  black  and  ugly  grown. 
To  press  my  shivering  body  round. 

Or  on  my  wasted  limbb  be  thrQwn. 

With  ribs  and  skulls  I  will  not  sleep. 

In  claromy  beds  of  coid  blue  clay. 
Through  which  the  rin^  earth-worms  creep, 

And  on  the  shroudoH  bosom  prey ; 
I  will  not  have  the  bell  proclaim 

When  those  sad  m'^'Tiisgewrites  begin. 
And  boys,  without  regar  i  or  shame, 

Press  the  vile  mouUering  masses  in. 

Say  not,  it  is  beneath  my  care ;' 

I  cannot  these  cold  truths  allow ; 
These  thoughts  may  not  afflict  me  there, 

But,  oh !  they  vex  and  tease  me  now. 
Raise  not  a  turf,  nor  set  a  stone, 

That  roan  a  maiden's  gravo  may  trace, 
But  thou,  ray  Lucy,  come  aJ'Hie, 

And  let  afiection  find  the  ptace. 

O  ?  take  me  from  a  world  I  hate. 

Men  cruel,  selfish,  sensual,  cold ; 
And,  in  some  pure  and  blessed  state. 

Let  me  my  sister  minds  behold : 
From  gtoss  and  sordid  views  refined. 

Our  heaven  of  spotless  love  to  share, 
For  only  generous  souls  design'd. 

And  not  a  man  to  meet  us  there.* 
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BOOK  IX. 


THE  PRECEPTOR  HUSBAND. 

The  Morning  Ride— Conversation — Character  of 
one  wliom  they  meet  —  His  early  Habits  and 
Mode  of  Thinking— The  Wife  whom  he  would 
choose — The  one  chosen — His  Attempts  to  teach 
— In  History  —  In  Botany — The  Lady*s  Profi- 
ciency— His  Complaint — Her  Defence  and  Tri- 
umph— The  Trial  ends. 


**  Whom  passM  we  musing  near  the  woodman*8  shed, 
Whose  horse  not  only  carried  him  but  led, 
That  his  grave  rider  might  have  slept  the  time. 
Or  solved  a  problem,  or  composed  a  rhyme  ? 
A  more  abstracted  man  within  my  view 
Has  never  come — He  recollected  you." 

**  Yes, — he  was  thoughtful — thinks  the  whole  day 

long. 
Deeply,  and  chiefly  that  he  once  thought  wrong ; 
He  thought  a  strong  and  kindred  mind  to  trace 
In  the  soft  outlines  of  a  trifler's  face. 

Poor  Finch  !  I  knew  him  when  at  sohool, — a  boy 

Who  might  be  said  his  labours  to  enjoy ; 

So  young  a  pedant  that  he  always  took 

The  girl  to  dance  who  most  admired  her  book ; 

And  would  the  butler  and  the  cook  surprise, 

Who  listenM  to  his  Latin  exercise ; 

The  matron*s  self  th^  praise  of  Finch  avow'd, 

He  was  00  serious,  and  he  read  so  loud  : 

Bi^t  yet,  with  all  this  folly  and  conceit. 

The  lines  he  wrote  were  elegant  and  neat ; 

And  early  promise  in  his  mind  appeared 

Of  noble  efforts  when  by  reason  clcar*d. 

And  when  he  spoke  of  wives,  the  boy  would  say, 
HIm  should  be  skillM  in  Greek  and  algebra ; 
For  who  would  talk  with  one  to  whom  his  themes. 
And  favourite  studies,  were  no  more  than  dreams  ? 
For  this,  though  courteous,  gentle,  and  humane. 
The  boys  contemnM  and  hated  him  as  vain, 
Stiff  and  pedantic — ^ 

"  Did  the  man  enjoy, 
In  afler  life,  the  visions  of  the  boy  ?** 

"  At  least  they  form'd  his  wishes,  they  were  yet 
The  favourite  views  on  which  his  mind  was  set : 
He  quaintly  said,  how  happy  must  they  prove. 
Who,  loving-,  study — or  who,  studious,  love  ; 
Who  feci  their  minds  with  sciences  imbued. 
And  their  warm  hearts  by  beauty's  force  subdued. 

His  widow*d  mother,  who  the  world  had  seen. 
And  better  judge  of  cither  sex  had  been, 
Told  him  that  just  as  their  affairs  were  placed. 
In  some  respects,  he  must  forego  liis  tiste ; 
That  every  beauty,  both  of  form  and  mind. 
Must  be  by  him,  if  uncndow*d,  resigrnM ; 
That  wealth  was  wanted  for  their  joint  affairs; 
His  sisters'  portions  and  the  Halfs  repairs. 


The  son  assented — and  the  wife  must  bring 
Wealth,  learning,  beauty,  ere  he  gave  the  ring; 
But  as  these  merits,  when  they  all  unite. 
Arc  not  produced  in  every  soil  and  site ; 
And  when  produced  are  not  the  certain  gain 
Of  him  who  would  these  precious  things  obtain; 
Our  patient  student  waited  many  a  year, 
Nor  saw  tliis  phoenix  in  his  walks  appear. 
But  as  views  mended  in  the  joint  estate. 
He  would  a  something  in  his  points  abate ; 
Give  him  but  learning,  beauty,  temper,  sense. 
And  he  would  then  the  happy  state  commence. 
The  mother  sighed,  but  she  at  last  agreed, 
And  now  the  son  was  likely  to  succeed ; 
Wealth  is  substantial  good  the  fates  allot. 
We  know  we  have  it,  or  we  have  it  not ; 
But  all  those  graces,  which  men  highly  rate. 
Their  minds  themselves  imagine  and  create ; 
An4  therefore  Finch  was  in  a  wa^  to  find 
A  good  that  much  depended  on  his  mind. 

He  lookM  around,  observing,  till  he  saw 
Augusta  Dallas  !  when  he  felt  an  awe 
Of  60  much  beauty  and  commanding  grace. 
That  well  became  the  honours  of  her  race : 

This  lady  never  boasted  of  the  trash 

That  commerce  brings :  she  never  spoke  of  cuh, 

The  gentle  blood  that  ran  in  e^ery  vein 

At  all  such  notions  blush'd  in  pure  disdain. — 

Wealth  once  relinquished,  there  was  all  beside. 
As  Finch  believed,  that  could  adorn  a  bride ; 
He  could  not  gaze  upon  the  form  and  air. 
Without  concluding  all  was  right  and  fair ; 
Her  mild  but  dignified  reserve  supprest 
All  free  inquiry — but  his  mind  could  rest. 
Assured  that  all  was  well,  and  in  that  view  was  Uest 

And  now  he  asked,  *  am  I  the  happy  man 
Who  can  deserve  her  ?  is  there  one  who  can  V 
His  mother  told  him,  be  possessed  the  land 
That  puts  &  man  in  heart  to  ask  a  hand  ^ 
All  who  possess  it  feel  they  bear  about 
A  spell  that  puts  a  speedy  end  to  doubt : 
But  Finch  was  modest — ^  May  it  then  be  thought 
That  she  can  so  be  gained?' — *  She  may  be  »on|^t:* 
*  Can  love  with  land  be  won  V  *  By  land  is  beauty 

bought 
Do  not,  dear  Charles,  with  indignation  glow. 
All  value  that  the  want  of  whicJi  they  know; 
Nor  do  I  blame  her ;  none  that  worth  denies: 
But  can  my  son  be  sure  of  what  he  buys  7 
Beauty  she  has,  but  with  it  can  you  find 
The  inquiring  spirit,  or  the  studious  mind  7 
This  wilt  thou  need  who  art  to  Uiinking  prooe. 
And  minda  unpair'd  had  better  think  alone; 
Then  how  unhappy  will  the  husband  be. 
Whose  solo  associate  spoils  his  company  ?' 
This  he  would  try  ;  but  all  such  trials  prove 
Too  mighty  for  a  man  disposed  to  love ; 
He  whom  the  magric  of  a  face  onchain? 
But  little  knowledge  of  the  mind  obtains ; 
If  by  his  tender  heart  the  man  is  led. 
He  finda  how  erring  is  the  soundest  head. 

The  lady  saw  his  purpose ;  she  could  meet 
The  man's  inquiry,  and  his  aim  defeat; 
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She  had  a  studied  flattery  in  her  look, 
She  couJd  be  neen  retiring  with  a  book ; 
She  by  attending^  to  his  speech  could  prove. 
That  she  for  learning  bad  a  fervent  love ; 
Yet  love  alone  she  modestly  declared, 
She  must  be  spared  inquiry,  and  was  spared ; 
Of  her  poor  studies  she  was  not  so  weak. 
As  in  his  present  e,  or  at  all,  to  speak ; 
But  to  discourstf   -•♦.h  him — wh     tU  agreed. 
Has  read  so  mucn,  would  be  absurd  indeed  ; 
Ask  what  he  might,  she  was  so  much  a  dunce 
She  would  confess  her  ignorance  at  once. 

All  this  the  man  believed  not, — doomM  to  grieve 
For  this  belief^  he  this  would  not  believe : 
No!  he 'was  quite  in  raptures  to  discern 
That  love,  and  that  avidity  to  learn. 

•  Could  she  have  found,*  she  said,  *  a  friend,  a  guide, 
Like  him,  to  study  had  been  all  her  pride ; 
But,  doomed  so  long  to  frivolous  employ. 
How  could  she  those  superior  views  enjoy  7 
The  day  might  come — a  happy  day  for  her, 
When  she  might  choose  the  ways  she  would  pre* 

for.' 

Then  too  he  learn  d,  in  accidental  way. 
How  much  she  grieved  to  lose  the  given  day 
In  dissipation  wild,  in  visitation  gay. 
Happy,  most  happy,  must  the  woman  prove 
Who  proudly  looks  on  him  she  vows  to  love ; 
Who  can  her  humble  acquisitions  state, 
That  he  will  praise,  at  least  will  tolerate. 

Still  the  cool  mother  sund^  doubts  ezpresc'd, — 

*  How !  is  Augusta  graver  than  the  rest  T 
There  are  three  others :  they  are  not  inclined 
To  feed  with  precious  food  the  empty  mind : 
Whence  this  strong  relish  V  •  It  is  very  strong,' 
Replied  the  son,  *  aud  has  possessed  her  long. 
Increased  indeed,  I  "may  presume,  by  views,— 
We  may  suppose — ah !  may  she  not  refuse  7* 

*Fear  not ! — I  see  tlio  question  must  be  tried, 
Nay,  is  determined — let  us  to  your  bride.* 

They  soon  were  wedded,  and  the  nymph  appeared 
By  all  her  promised  excellence  endeared : 
Her  words  were  kind,  were  cautious,  and  were  few. 
And  she  was  proud— of  what  her  husband  knew. 

Weeks  pass*d  away,  some  five  or  six,  before, 
Ble88*d  in  the  present.  Finch  could  think  of  more 
A  month  was  next  upon  a  journey  spent. 
When  to  the  Lakes  the  fond  companions  went ; 
Then  the  gay  town  received  them,  and,  at  last. 
Home  to  their  mansion,  man  and  wife,  they  pass'd. 

And  now  in  qniet  way  they  came  to  live 

On  what  their  fortune,  love,  and  hopes  would  gtv«> . 

The  honeyed  moon  had  nought  but  silver  rays, 

And  shone  benignly  on  their  early  days ; 

Tly  second  moon  a  light  less  vivid  shed. 

And  now  the  silver  rays  were  tinged  with  lead. 

They  now  began  to  look  beyond  ue  Hall, 

And  think  what  friends  would  make  a  morning- 

caU; 
Their  former  appetites  returned,  and  now 
Both  could  their  wishes  and  their  tastes  avow ; 


*T  was  now  no  longer  *  just  what  you  approve,' 
But  *  let  the  wild  fowl  be  to-day,  my  love.' 
In  fact  the  senses,  drawn  aside  by  force 
Of  a  strong  }Mssion,  sought  their  usual  coarse. 

Now  to  her  music  would  the  wife  repair. 
To  which  he  listened  once  with  eager  air ; 
When  there  was  so  much  harmony  within. 
That  any  note  was  sure  its  way  to  win ; 
But  now  the  sweet  melodious  tones  were  sent 
From  the  struck  cliords,  and  none  cared  where  they 

went 
Full  well  we  know  that  many  a  favourite  air^ 
That  charms  a  party,  fails  to  charm  a  pair ; 
And  as  Augusta  play'd  she  look'd  around. 
To  see  if  one  was  dying  at  the  sound : 
But  all  were  gone — a  husband,  wrapt  in  gloom, 
StalkM  careless,  listless,  up  and  down  the  room. 

And  now  't  is  time  to  fill  that  ductile  mind 
With  knowledge,  from  his  stores  of  various  kind: 
Hin  mother,  in  a  peevish  mood,  had  ask'd, 

*  Does  your  Augusta  profit  ?  is  she  task'd  7' 

*  Madam !'  he  cried,  oflTended  with  her  looks, 

*  There 's  time  for  all  things,  and  not  all  for  books 
Just  on  one's  marriage  to  sit  down,  and  prate 
On  points  of  learning,  is  a  thing  I  hate — ^ 


•  •T  is  right,  my  son,  and  it  appears  to  me 
If  deep  your  hatred,  you  must  well  agree.' 

Finch  was  too  angry  for  a  man  so  wise, 

And  said,  *  InsinuatioB  I  despise ! 

Nor  do  I  wish  to  have  a  mind  so  full 

Of  learned  trash — it  makes  a  woman  dull: 

Let  it  suffice,  that  I  in  her  discern 

An  aptitude,  and  a  desire  ta  learii. — ^ 

The  matron  smiled,  but  she  observed  a  frown 
On  her  son's  brow,  and  calmly  sat  her  down ; 
Leaving  the  truth  to  Time,  who  solves  our  donbt, 
By  bringing  his  all-glorious  daughter  out — 
Truth  !  for  whose  l^uty  all  their  love  profess, 
And  yet  bow  many  think  it  ugliness ! 

•  Augusta,  love,'  said  Finch*,  •  while  you  engage 
In  that  embroidery,  let  me  rpad  a  page ; 
Suppose  it  Hume's ;  indeed  he  takes  a  side. 
But  still  an  author  need  kiot  be  our  guide ; 
And  as  he  writes  with  elegance  and  ease, 

Do  now  attend — he  will  be  sure  to  please. 
Here  at  tlie  Revolution  we  commence, — 
We  date,  you  know,  bur  liberties  from  hence.' 

•  Yes,  sure,'  Augusta  answer'd  with  a  imile, 

•  Our  teacher  alwr^ys  talk'd  about  his  style ; 
When  we  about  t/ie  Revolution  read. 

And  how  the  martyrs  to  the  flames  were  led ) 
The  good  old  bishops,  1  forget  their  namee. 
But  &ey  were  all  committed  to  the  flamee ; 
Maidens  and  widows,  bachelors  and  wives,- 
The  very  babes  and  suckling^  lost  their  livee. 
I  read  it  all  in  Guthrie  at  the  school,-^ 
What  low  !--I  kno^r  you  took  me  for  a  fool ; 
There  were  fife  bishops  taken  fhim  the  stalls 
And  twenty  widows,  I  remember  aU ; 
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And  by  this  token,  that  our  teacher  tried 
To  cry  for  pity,  till  she  bowPd  and  cried.* 

Tme,  true,  my  lore,  but  you  mistake  the  things— 
The  Revolution  that  made  William  kingr 
Is  what  I  mean ;  the  Reformation  you, 
In  Edward  and  Elizabeth.*—*  *T  is  true  : 
But  the  nice  reading  b  the  love  between 
The  brave  lord  Elssex  and  the  cruel  queen  ; 
And  how  he  sent  the  ring  to  save  his  head. 
Which  the  fiUse  lady  kept  till  bi>  was  dead. 

This  is  all  true :  now  read,  and  I  *11  attend : 

But  was  not  she  a  most  deceitful  friend  7 

It  was  a  monstrous,  vile,  and  treacherous  thing,. 

To  show  no  pity,  and  to  keep  the  ring ; 

But  the  queen  shiook  her  in  her  dying  bed, 

And  *  God  forgive  you  !*  w4s  the  word  she  said ; 

*  Not  I  for  certain  :'— — Come,  I  will  attend. 
So  read  the  Revolutions  to  an  end.* 

Finch,  witb.a  timid,  strange,  inquiring  look, 
Soflly  and  slowly  laid  aside  the  book 

With  sigh  inaudible *  Come,  never  heed,* 

Said  he,  reccvering,  *  now  I  cannot  read.* 

They  walk'd  at  leisure  through  their  wood  and 

grovep, 
In  fields  aiid  lanes,  and  talk*d  of  plants  and  loves. 
And  loves,  of  plants* — Said  Finch,  *  Augusta,  dear. 
You  said  you  loved  to  learn, — 'Were  yon  sincere  7 
Do  you  remember  that  you  told  me  once 
How  much  you  grieved,  and  said  you  were  a  dmi087 
That  is,  you  wanted  information.'   Say 
What  would  you  learn  7*  1  will  direct  your  way.' 

*  Goodniess  !*  said  she,  *  what  meanings  yon  diseem 
In  a  few  words !  I  said  I  wish*d  to  learn. 

And  so  I  think  I  did ;  and  you  replied. 
The  wish  was  good :  what  would  you  i^ow  beside  7 
Did  not  you  say  it  show*d  an  ardent  mind ; 
Axtl  pray  what  more  do  j^ou  expect  to  find  7* 

^  My  dear  Aognsta,  oonld  you  wish  indeed 
For  any  knowledge,  ^d  not  then  proceed  7 
«liat  is  not  wishing — r-* 

•  Mercy  I  how  you  tease ! 
Ton  knew  I  said  it  with  a  view  to  please ; 
A  compliment  to  you,  and  quite  enough,-— 
You  would  not  km  me  with  that  puzding  staff! 
Sure  I  might  say  I  wish*d ;  but  that  is  still 
Far  fi'om  a  promise :  it  is  not, — *  I  will* 

*  But  come,  to  show  you  that  I  will  not  hide 
My  proper  talents,  you  shall  be  my  guide ; 
And  lady  Boothby,  when  we  meet  shall  cry, 
She  *8  quite  as  g6od  a  botanist  as  I.* 

*  Right,  my  Aupusta  ;*  and,  in  manner  grave, 
Fincli  his  first  lecture  on  the  science  gave ; 
An  introdnetion,-^-and  h^  said,  •  My  dear. 
Your  thought  wtt  happyi — let  us  persevere ; 
And  let  no  trifling  cause  our  work  retard, — ^ 
Agreed  the  hdy,  but  she  fear'd  it  bard. 

Now  0^6?  the  grotmds  they  rambled  many  a  nile ; 
He  ibow*d  the  flowers,  th«  stamina,  the  style, 


Calix  and  corol,  pericarp  and  fruit. 

And  all  the  plant  produces,  branch  and  root; 

Of  these  he  treated,  every  varying  shape. 

Till  poor  Augusta  panted  to  escape : 

He  8bow*d  the  various  foliage  plaints  produce, 

Lunate  and  lyrate,  runcinate,  retuse ; 

Long  were  the  learned  words,  and  urged  with  force, 

Panduriform,  pinnatifid,  premorse. 

Latent,  and  patent,  papulous,  and  i^ane, — 

*  Oh  !*  said  the  pupil,  *  it  will  turn  my  brain.* 

*  Fear  not,'  he  answer'd,  and  a^ain,  intent 
To  fill  that  mind,  o*er  class  and  order  went ; 
And  stopping,  *  Now,*  said  he,  *  my  love,  attend.* 

*  I  do,*  said  she,  *  but  when  will  be  an  end  7* 

*  When  we  have  made  some  progress, — ^now  begin, 
Which  is  the  stigma,  show  me  with  the  pin : 
Come,  I  have  told  y^u,  dearest,  let  me  see, 
Times  '^sry  many    -tell  itjaow  to  me.* 

*  Stig-r»«        '<  t  }w,— the  things  with  yellow  beadi. 
That  AMod  ^mi  dust,  and  erow  upon  the  threads; 
You  call  them  wives  and  husbands,  but  you  knov 
That  is  a  joke— ^re,  look,  and  I  will  show 

All  I  remember.* — Doleful  was  the  look 
Of  the  preceptor,  when  he  shut  his  book, 
(The  system  brought  to  aid  them  in  their  viewj 
And  nova  with  sighr  retum*d — *  It  will  not  da* 

A  handsome  face  first  led  him  to  suppose. 
There  must  be  talent  with  such  looks  as  those; 
The  wont  of  talent  taught  him  now  to  find 
The  lace  less  handsome  with  so  poor  a  mind ; 
And  half  the  beauty  fad^  when  he  found 
His  cherish*d  hopes  were  &lUng  to  the  gtoaad. 

Fineh  lost  his  spirit ;  but  e*en  then  he  sought 
For  fkncied  powers :  she  might  in  time  be  taogfat 
Sure  there  was  nothing  in  that  mind  to  fear ; 
The  fiivourite  study  did  not  yet  appear^ — 

Once  he  expreas*d  a  doubt  if  she  could  look 
For  five  succeeding  minutes  on  a  book  ; 
When,  with  awaken'd  spirit,  she  replied, 
flf  J  was  mbtaken,  and  she  would  Im  tried.' 

With  this  delighted,  he  new  bqpes  expreas^d,— 

*  How  do  I  know  7---She  may  abide  the  test  7 
Men  I  have  known,  and  famous,  in  their  day. 
Who  were  by  chance  directed  in  their  way  : 
I  have  been  nasty. — Well,  Augusta,  well. 
What  is  your  favourite  reading  7  prithee  tefl ; 
Our  different  tastes  may  dlfierent  books  require,— 
Youra  I  may  not  peruse,  and  yet  admire : 

Do  tbeu  expUin* — *Good  Heaven!*  said  she, is 

haste, 
t  How  do  I  hate  these  lectures  uptm  taste  !^ 

*  I  lecture  not,  my  love ;  but  do  declare, — 
You  read  you  say — what  your  attainments  are.* 

*  Oh  \  you  believe,*  said  she,  *  that  other  things 
Are  read  as  well  as  histories  of  kings. 

And  loves  of  plants.  With  all  that  simple  stuff 
About  their  sex,  of  which  I  know  enough.      « 
Well,  if  I  must,  1  will  my  studies  name. 
Blame  if  you  please — I  know  you  love  to  blame. 
When  all  our  childish  books  were  set  apart. 
The  first  I  read  was  '  Wanderings  of  the  heart:* 
It  was  a  story,  where  was  done  a  deed 
So  dreadful,  that  alone  I  fear*d  to  read. 
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The  next  wm  *  The  Confessions  of  a  Nun, — ^ 
*T  was  quite  a  shanre  such  evil  should  be  done; 
Nun  of— no  matter  for  the  crealure*a  name, 
For  there  are  girls  no  nunnery  can  tame : 
Tl>en  was  the  stor^  of  the  Haunted  Hall, 
Whcro  the  huge  f.icture  nodded  from  the  wall 
When  the  old  lord  look'd  up  wit  t  trembling  direbd, 
And  I  grew  pjle,  and  shndderV  as  I  rend : 
Then  came  the  tales  of  Winters,  Summers,  Springs, 
At  Bath  and  Brighton, — they  vore  pretty  things! 
No  ghosts  nor  spectres  there  w  ?re  heard  or  seen, 
But  all  was  love  and  flight  to  Gretna-green. 
Perhaps  your  greater  learning  may  despise 
What  others  like,  and  there  vour  wisdom  lies, — 
Well !  do  not  frown, — I  read  the  tender  tales 
Of  lonely  cots,  retreatif  in  silent  vales 
For  maids  forsaken,  and  suspected  wives. 
Against  whose  peace  sonie  foe  his  plot  contrives ; 
With  all  the  hidden  9chemes  that  none  can  dear 
Till  the  lost  book,  and  then  the  ghosts  appear. 

I  read  all  plays  that  on  the  boards  sncceed. 
And  all  the  works,  that  ladies  ever  read, — 
Shakspeare,  and  all  the  rest,—;!  did,  indeed,-— 
Ay !  yoa  may  stare ;  bat,  sir,  believe  it  true 
That  we  can  read  and  learn,  as  well  as  you. 

I  would  not  boast, — but  I  could  act  a  scene 
In  any  play,  J>elbre  I  was  fifleen. 

Nor  is  this  all ;  ^  many  are  the  times 

I  read  in  Pope  and  Milton,  prose  ajid  rhymep ; 

They  were  our  lessons,  and,  at  ten  yctirs  old, 

1  could  repeat but  now  enough  is  told. 

Sir,  I  can  tell  you  I  my  mind  applied 
To  all  my  studies,  and  was  not  denied 
Praise  for  my  progress are  you  satisfied  ?* 

*  Entirely,  madam  !  else  were  I  possessed 
By  a  strong  spirit  who  could  never  rest. 
Yes  I  yes,  no  more  I  question^ — herd  1  cloae 
The  theme  for  ever— let  oa  to  repoae.' " 
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Save  their  kind  friend  the  rector,  Richard  yet 
Had  not  a  favourite  of  his  brother  met ; 
Now  at  the  Hall  that  welcome  guest  appear*d, 
By  trust,  by  trials,  and  by  time  endcar'd ; 
Of  him  the  grateful  squire  his  love  professed. 
And  fliU  regard — he  was  of  friends  the  best ; 
••  Yet  not  to  him  alone  this  good  I  owe, 
This  social  pleasure  that  our  friends  bestow ; 
The  aez,  that  wrought  in  earlier  life  my  woet, 
With  loss  of  time,  who  murderM  my  repose, 


They  to  my  joys  administer,  nor  vex 
Me  more ;  and  now  I  venerate  the  sex ; 
And  boast  the  friendship  ^of  a  spinster  kind, 
(Cheerful  and  pleasant,  to  her  fitte  resign*d : 
Tlien  by  her  side  my  bachelor  I  place. 
And  hold  them  honours  to  the  human  race. 
Yet  these  are  they  in  tale  and  song  display'd. 
The  peevish  man,  and  the  repining  maid ; 
Creatures  made  up  of  misery  and  spite. 
Who  taste  no  pleasures,  except  those  they  blight ' 
From  whom  th'  afiVighten'd  niece  and  nephew  ny,— 
FearM  while  they  live,  and  useless  till  they  die. 

Not  such  these  friends  of  mine ;  they  never  meant 
That  youth  should  so  be  lost,  or  life  be  spent. 
They  had  warm  passions,  tender  hopes,  desires 
That  youth  indulges,  and  that  love  inspires ; 
But  fortune  frownM  on  their  designs,  displaced 
The  views  of  hope,  and  love*8  gay  dreams  dis- 

graced  ; 
Took  from  the  son!  her  stmny  views,  and  spread 
A  cloud  of  dark  bat  varying  gloom  instead : 
And  shall  wc  these  with  ridicule  pursue, 
Because  they  did  not  what  they  could  not  do  T 
If  they  their  lot  preferr'd,  still  why  the  jest 
On  those  who  took  the  way  they  judged  the  best  7 
But  if  they  sought  a  change,  and  sought  in  vain, 
T  is  worse  than  brutal  to  deride  their  pain — 
But  yoo  will  see  them ;  see  the  roan  I  praise. 
The  kind  protector  in  my  troubled  days. 
Himself  in  trouble ;  you  shall  see  him  now. 
And  learn  his  worth !  and  my  applause  allow.** 

This  friend  appear*d,  with  talents  form*d  to  please. 
And  with  some  lookt  of  sprightliness  and  ease ; 
To  him  indeed  the  flls  of  life  were  known. 
But  misery  had  not  made  him  all  her  own. 

TTiey  spoke  on  various  themes,  and  George  design*<2 
To  show  his  brother  this,  the  favoarite  mind ; 
To  load  the  friend,  by  subject':  he  could  choos6 
To  paint  himself,  his  life,  anr  earlier  views 
What  he  was  bless'd  to  hope    rhat  he  wsa  doom*d 
to  lose. 

They  spoke  of  marriage,  and  he  understood 

Their  call  on  him,  and  said,  **  It  is  not  good 

To  be  alone,  although  alone  to  be 

Is  freedom ;  so  are  men  in  deserts  free. 

Men  who  imyoked  and  unattended  groan. 

Condemned  and  grieved  to  walk  their  way  alone : 

Whatever  ills  a  married  pair  betide, 

Each  feels  a  stay,  a  comfort,  or  a  guide ; 

•  Not  always  comfort,'  will  our  wits  reply. — 

Wits  are  noi  judges,  nor  the  cau9e  shall  try. 

Have  I  not  seen,  when  grief  his  visits  paid. 
That  they  were  easier  by  communion  made  7 
True,  with  the  quiet  times  and  days  serene. 
There  have  been  flying  clouds  of  care  and  spleen , 
But  is  not  man,  the  scSitary,  sick 
Of  his  existence,  sad  and  splenetic  7 
And  who  will  help  him,  when  such  evils  come. 
To  bear  the  preesufe  or  to  clear  the  gloom  7 

Do  you  not  find,  that  joy  within  the  breast 
Of  Uie  unwedded  man  is  ^oon  snppressM  * 
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While,  to  the  bosom  of  a  wife  convey'd, 

Increaue  is  by  participation  made  1 

The  lighted  lamp  that  ^ves  another  lig-ht. 

Say,  is  it  by  th'  impartcid  blaze  less  bright  X 

Are  not  both  gainers  when  the  hearths  distress 

Is  so  divided,  that  the  pain  is  less  7 

And  when  the  tear  has  stood  in  either  eye. 

Lovers  sun  shines  out,  and  they  are  quickly  dry/' 

lie  ended  here, — but  would  he  not  confess, 
How  came  these  feelings  on  his  mind  to  press  7 
He  would  !  nor  fcar*d  his  weakness  to  display 
To  men  like  them ;  their  weakness  too  had  they. 

Bright  shone  tlie  fire,  wine  sparkled,  sordid  care 
Was  banishM  far,  at  least  appcarM  not  there ; 
A  kind  and  social  spirit  each  possess*d. 
And  thus  began  his  tale  the  friendly  guest 


**  Near  to  my  father*s  mansion,— but  apart, 
I  must  acknowledge,  from  my  father's  heart- 
Dwelt  a  keen  sportsman,  in  a  pleasant  seat ; 
,  Nor  met  the  neighbours  as  should  neighbours  meet; 
To  them  revenge  appearM  a  kind  of  right, 
A  lawful  pleasure,  an  avow*d  delight ; 
Their  neighbours  too  blew  up  tlieir  passion's  fire. 
And  urged  the  anger  of  each  rival-squire ; 
More  still  their  waspish  tempers  to  inflame, 
A  party-spirit,  friend  of  anger,  came : 
Oil  would  my  father  cry,  *  that  tory-knave. 
That  villain-placeman,  would  the  land  enslave.' 
Not  that  his  neighbour  had  indeed  a  plade. 
But  would  accept  one — that  was  his  disgrace ; 
Who,  in  his  turn,  was  sure  my  father  plann'd 
To  revolutionize  his  native  land. 
He  dared  the  most  destructive  things  advance. 
And  even  pray'd  for  liberty  to  France; 
Had  still  good  hope  that  Heaven  would  grant  his 

prayer, 
Tliat  he  might  see  a  revolution  there. 
At  this  the  tory-squire  was  much  perplex'd, 
*  Freedom  in  France ! — what  will  he  utter  next  7 
Sooner  should  I  in  Paris  look  to  see 
An  English  army  sent  their  guard  to  be.* 

My  poor  mamma,  who  had  her  mind  subdued 

By  whig-coptrol,  and  hated  every  feud, 

Would  have  her  neighbour  met  with  mind  serene ; 

But  fiercer  spirit  fired  the  tory-quecn  : 

My  parents  both  had  given  her  high  disgust. 

Which  she  rewnting  said.  Revenge  is  just; 

And  till  th'  offending  parties  chose  to  stoop. 

She  judged  it  right  to  keep  resentment  up ; 

C'ould  she  in  friendtihip  with  a  woman  live 

Who  could  the  insult  of  a  man  forgive  7 

Did  not  her  husband  in  a  crowded  room 

Once  call  her  idiot,  and  the  thing  was  dumb  7 

The  man  s  attack  was  brutal  to  be  sure. 

But  she  no  less  an  idiot  to  endure. 

This  lofty  dame,  with  unrelenting  soul, 
Had  a  fair  girl  to  govern  and  control ; 
The  dear  Maria ! — whom,  when  firit  I  met, — 
Shame  on  this  weakness !  do  I  feel  it  yet  7 

The  parent's  anger,  you  will  oft-times  see, 
Prepares  the  children's  minds  for  amity ; 


Youth  will  not  enter  into  such  debate, 
'T  is  not  in  them  to  cherish  groundless  hate : 
Nor  can  tliey  feel  men's  quarrels  or  their  cares. 
Of  whig  or  tory,  partridges  or  hares. 

Long  ere  we  loved,  this  gentle  girl  and  I 
Gave  to  our  parents'  discord  many  a  sigh ; 
It  was  not  ours, — and  when  the  meeting  came, 
It  pleased  us  much  to  find  our  tboughu  the  same ; 
But  grief  and  trouble  in  our  minds  arose 
From  the  fierce  spirits  we  could  not  compose ; 
And  much  it  vex'd  us  that  the  friends  so  dear 
To  us  should  foes  among  themselves  appear. 

Such  was  this  maid,  the  angel  of  her  race. 

Whom  I  hod  loved  in  any  time  and  place. 

But  in  a  time  and  place  which  chance  assig;n'd ; 

When  it  was  almost  treason  to  be  kind ; 

When  we  had  vast  impediments  in  view. 

Then  wonder  not  that  love  in  terror  grew 

With  double  speed — we  look'd,  and  strove  to  find 

A  kindred  spirit  in  the  hostile  mind ; 

But  is  it  hostile  !  there  appears  no  sign 

In  those  dear  looks  of  warfiire — none  have  mine. 

At  length  I  whisper'd — *  Would  that  wnr  migfai 

cease 
Between  our  houses,  and  that  all  was  peace  V 
A  sweet  confusion  on  her  features  rose, 

*  She  could  not  bear  to  think  of  having  foes* 
When  we  might  all  as  friends  and  neighbours  live, 
And  for  that  blessing,  O !  what  would  she  give  7'— 

*  Then  let  us  try  ^d  our  endeavours  blend,* 
I  said,  *  to  bring  these  quarrels  to  an  end ; 
Thus,  with  6ne  purpose  in  our  hearts,  we  strove, 
And,  if  no  more,  increased  our  secret  love ; 
Love  that  with  such  impediments  in  view 

To  meet  the  growing'  danger  stronger  grew  ; 
And  fitun  that  time  each  heart,  resolved  and  sur^ 
Grew  firm  in  hope,  and  patient  to  endure. 

To  those  who  know  this  season  of  delight 
1  need  not  strive  their  feelings  to  excite ; 
To  those  who  know  not  the  delight  or  pain. 
The  best  description  would  be  lent  in  vain : 
And  to  the  grieving,  who  will  no  more  find 
The  bower  of  bliss,  to  paint  it  were  unkind ; 
I  pass  it  by,  to  t6ll  that  long  we  tried 
To  bring  our  fathers  over  to  our  side ; 
'T  was  bootless  on  tlieir  wives  our  skill  to  try. 
For  one  would  not,  and  one  in  vain  comply. 

First  I  began  my  father's  heart  to  move. 
By  boldly  saying,  *  We  are  bom  to  love  ;* 
My  father  answer'd,  with  an  air  of  ease, 

*  Well !  v^ry  well !  be  loving  if  you  please  ! 
Except  a  man  insults  us  or  offends. 

In  my  opinion  we  should  all  be  friends.* 

This  gain'd  me  nothing ;  little  would  accrue 
From  clearing  points  so  useless  though  so  true ; 
But  with  some  pains  I  brought  him  to  confess. 
That  to  forgive  our  wrongs  is  to  redress : 

*  It  might  be  so,'  he  answer'd,  yet  with  doubl 
That  it  might  not,*  but  what  is  this  about  T 

I  dared  not  speak  directly,  but  1  strove 
To  keep  my  subjects,  harmony  and  lov%. 
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CboUy  my  father  lookM,  and  much  enjoy'd 
Tl)c  broken  eloqoenco  his  :ye  destroyed ; 
Yet  lea  confuted,  and  more  resolved  at  last. 
With  bolder  eSbrl  to  my  point  I  past ; 
And  fondly  speakin^^  of  my  peerless  maid, 
I  caird  her  worth  and  beauty  to  my  aid, 
'  Then  make  her  mine  !*  I  said,  and  for  his  favour 
pray'd 

My  father's  look  was  one  I  seldom  saw, 
It  gave  no  pleasure,  nor  created  awe ; 
It  was  the  kind  of  cool  contemptuous  smile 
Of  witty  persons,  overcharged  with  bile ; 
At  first  he  spoke  not,  nor  at  lost  to  me— 

*WelI  now,  and  what  if  such  a  thing  could  be? 

What  if  the  boy  should  his  addresses  pay 

To  the  tall  girl,  would  that  old  tory  sny  7 

I  have  no  hatred  to  the  dog, — hut,  still. 

It  was  some  pleasure  when  I  used  him  ill ; 

This  I  must  lose  if  we  should  brethren  be, 

Yet  may  be  not,  for  brethren  disagree  ; 

The  fool  is  right, — there  is  no  bar  in  life 

Against  their  marriage, — let  her  be  his  wife. 

Well,  sir,  you  hear  me  !* — Never  man  complied. 

And  left  a  beggar  so  dissatisfied  ; 

Hioogh  all  was  granted,  yet  was  grace  refused : 

I  felt  as  one  indulged,  and  yet  abused, 

And  yet,  although  provoked,  I  was  not  unamused. 

In  a  reply  like  this  appeared  to  meet 

All  that  encourage  hope,  and  that  defeat ; 

Consent,  though  cool,  had  been  for  me  enough, 

fiat  this  consent  had  something  of  reproof; 

I  hid  prepared  my  answer  to  his  rage. 

With  bis  contempt  I  thought  not  to  engage : 

I,  like  a  hero,  would  my  castle  storm. 

And  meet  the  ^ant  in  his  proper  form ; 

Then,  conquering  him,  would  set  my  prmcess  firee. 

This  would  a  trial  and  a  triumph  be : 

When  lo !  a  sneering  menial  brings  the  keys. 

And  cries  in  scorn,  *Come,  enter,  if  you  please ; 

Yoa  '11  find  the  lady  sitting  on  her  bed, 

And  H  is  expected  that  you  woo  and  wed.* 

Yet  not  so  easy  was  my  conquest  found ; 
I  met  with  trouble  ere  with  triumph  crownM. 
Triumph,  alas  !— My  father  liUle  thought, 
A  king  at  home,  how  other  minds  are  wrought ; 
True,  his  nieek  neighbour  was  a  gentle  squire, 
And  had  a  soul  averse  /rom  wrath  and  ire ; 
He  answered  frankly,  when  to  him  I  went, 
*  I  give  you  little,  su",  in  my  consent :' 
He  and  my  mother  were  to  us  inclined. 
The  powerless  party  with  the  peaceful  mind ; 
Bat  that  meek  man  was  destined  to  obey 
A  sovereign  ltdy*s  unremitted  sway ; 
Who  bore  no  partial,  no  divided  rule. 
All  were  obedient  pupils  in  her  school 
Bhe  had  religious  zeal,  both  strong  and  sour. 
That  gave  an  active  sternness  to  her  power ; 
Bat  few  could  please  her,  she  herself  was  one 
By  whom  that  deed  was  very  seldom  done ; 
With  such  a  being,  ao  dispoeed  to  feed 
Contempt  and  scorn — how  was  I  to  succeed  T 
Bat  love  commanded,  and  I  made  my  prayer 
To  the  stem  lady,  with  an  humble  aur ; 
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Said  all  that  lovers  hope,  all  measures  tried 
That  love  suggested,  and  bow*d  down  to  pnde. 

Yes !  I  have  now  the  tigress  in  my  eye — 
When  I  had  ceased  and  waited  her  reply, 
A  pause  ensued,  and  then  she  slowly  rose. 
With  bitter  smile  predictive  of  my  woes ; 
A  look  she  saw  was  plainly  understood 

Admure  my  daughter !  Sir,  you  *re  very  good, 
The  girl  is  decent,  take  her  all  in  all, — 
(^cntcel,  we  hopo — perhaps  a  thought  too  tall : 
A  daughter's  portion  hers — you  *11  think  her  for. 

tune  small. 
Perhaps  her  uncles,  in  a  cause  so  good, 
Would  do  a  little  for  their  flesh  and  blood ; 
We  are  not  ill  allied, — and  say  we  make 
Her  portion  decent — whither  would  you  take  ? 
Is  there  some  cottage  on  your  father*s  ground. 
Where  may  a  dwelling  for  the  girl  be  round  7 
Or  a  small  farm,  your  mother  understands 
How  to  make  useful  such  a  pair  of  hands. 

But  this  we  drop  at  present,  if  you  please. 

We  shall  have  leisure  for  such  things  as  these ; 

They  will  be  proper  ere  you  fix  the  day 

For  the  poor  girl  to  honour  and  obey ; 

At 'present  therefore  we  may  put  an  end 

To  our  discourse — Good  morrow  to  you,  friend  I' 

Then  with  a  solemn  curtsey  and  profound. 
Her  laughing  eye  she  lifled  from  tlie  ground. 
And  left  me  lost  in  thought,  and  gazing  idly  round. 

Still  we  had  hope,  and,  growing  bold  in  time, 
I  would  engage  the  father  in  our  crime ; 
But  ho  refused,  for  though  he  wish'd  us  well, 
He  said,  *  he  must  not  make  his  house  a  hell ; — * 
And  sure  the  meaning  look  that  I  convey *d 
Did  not  inform  him  that  the  hell  was  made. 

Still  hope  existed  that  a  mother*s  heart 
Would  in  a  daughter's  feelings  take  a  part ; 
Nor  was  it  vain, — for  there  is  found  access 
To  a  hard  heart,  in  time  of  its  distress  : 

The  mother  sicken'd,  and  the  daughter  sighM, 
And  we  petitioned  till  our  queen  complied  ; 
She  thought  of  dying,  and  if  power  must  cease 
Better  to  make,  than  cause  th*  expected  peace ; 
And  sure  this  kindness,  mixing  with  the  blood. 
Its  balmy  influence  caused  the  body's  good ; 
For  as  a  charm,  it  worked  upon  the  frame 
Of  the  reviving  and  relenting  dame; 
For  when  recover*d,  she  no  more  opposed 
Her  daughter's  wishes/^Here  contention  closed. 

Then  bliss  enrjed,  so  exquisitsly  sweet. 

That  with  it  once,  once  only,  we  can  meet ; 

For  though  we  love  again,  and  though  once  more 

We  feel  wi*  enlivening  hope  we  felt  before. 

Still  the  pure  freshness  of  the  joy  that  cast 

Its  sweet  around  us  is  for  ever  past 

O !  time  to  memory  precious, — ever  dear, 

Though  ever  painful  this  eventful  year ; 

What  bliss  is  now  in  view !  and  now  what  woos 

appear! 
Sweet  hours  of  expectation ! — I  was  gone 
To  the  vile  town  to  press  our  business  on ; 
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To  urge  its  formal  instruments, — and  lo ! 

Comes  with  dire  looks  a  messenger  of  wo, 

With  tidings  sad  as  death! — With  all  my  speed 

I  ruach'd  her  home ! — ^tut  that  pure  soul  was  freed — 

She  was  no  more — for  ever  shut  that  eye, 

That  lookM  all  soul,  as  if  it  could  not  die ; 

It  could  not  see  me--^ !  the  strange  distress 

Of  these  new  feeling! — misery's  excess; 

What  can  describe  it?  words  will  not  express. 

Wlien  I  look  back  upon  that  dreadful  scene, 

i  foel  renewM  the  anguish  that  has  been ; 

And  reason  trembles—^ — Yes !  you  bid  me  cease. 

Nor  try  to  think ;  but  I  will  think  in  peace. — 

Unbid  and  unforbidden,  to  the  room 

I  went,  a  gloomy  wretch  amid  that  gloom; 

And  there  the  lovely  being  on  her  bed 

Shrouded  and  cold  was  laid — Maria  dead  I 

There  was  I  left, — and  I  have  now  no  thought 

Remains  with  me,  how  fear  or  fancy  wrought; 

I  know  I  gazed  upon  the  marble  cheek. 

And  pray'd  the  dear  departed  girl  to  speak — 

Further  I  know  not,  for,  till  years  were  fled, 

All  was  eztinguish*d — all  with  her  wa»  dead. 

I  had  a  general  terror,  dread  of  all 

That  could  a  thinking,  foeling  man  befall ; 

I  was  desirous  from  myself  to  run. 

And  something,  but  I  knew  not  what,  to  shun : 

There  was  a  blank  from  this  I  cannot  fill. 

It  is  a  puzzle  and  a  terror  still. 

Yet  did  I  feel  some  intervals  of  bliss, 

Ev'n  with  the  horrors  of  a  fate  like  this ; 

And  dreams  of  wonderful  construction  paid 

For  waking  horror — dear  angelic  maid ! 

When  peace  return'd,  unfelt  for  many  a  year. 
And  hope,  discarded  flatterer,  dar'd  t'  appear ; 
I  heard  of  my  estate,  how  free  from  debt, 
And  of  the  comforts  lifo  afforded  yet; 
Beside  the  best  of  comforts  in  a  life 
So  sad  as  mine — a  fond  and  faithful  wife. 
My  gentle  mother,  now  a  widow,  made 
These  strong  attempts  to  guide  me  or  persuade. 

'Much  time  is  lost,*  she  said,  *  but  yet  my  son 
May,  in  the  race  of  life,  have  much  to  run ; 
When  I  am  gone,  thy  life  to  thee  will  seem 
Lonely  and  sad,  a  melancholy  dream ; 
Gret  thee  a  wife — I  will  not  say  to  love. 
But  one,  a  friend  in  thy  distress  to  prove ; 
One  who  will  kindly  help  Uiee  to  sustain 
Tliy  spirit's  burden  in  its  hours  of  pain ; 
Say,  will  you  marry  7 — I  in  haste  replied, 
*  And  who  would  be  the  selfldevoted  bride  ? 
There  is  a  melancholy  power  that  reigns 
Tyrant  within  me — who  would  bear  his  chains. 
And  hear  them  clicking  every  wretched  hour, 
Witli  will  to  aid  me,  but  without  the  power  ? 
But  if  such  one  w6re  found  with  ea^  mind. 
Who  would  not  ask  for  raptures 1  'm  resigned. 

'T  is  quite  enough,*  my  gentle  mother  cried. 
We  leave  the  raptures,  and  will  find  the  bride.* 

There  was  a  lady  near  os,  quite  discreet, 
Whom  in  our  visits  't  was  our  chance  to  meet. 
One  grave  and  civil,  who  had  no  desire 
That  men  should  praise  her  beauties  or  admire ; 


She  in  our  walks  would  sometimes  take  my  anat 

But  had  no  foolish  fluttering  or  alarm  ; 

She  t^rish'd  no  heart  to  wound,  no  truth  to  prove, 

And  seemM,  like  me,  as  one  estranged  from  love; 

My  mother  praised  her,  and  with  so  much  skill. 

She  gave  a  certain  bias  to  my  will ; 

But  calm  indeed  our  courtship ;  I  profess'd 

A  due  regard — My  mother  did  the  rest ; 

Who  soon  declared  that  we  should  love,  and  grow 

As  fond  a  couple  as  the  world  could  show ; 

And  talk*d  of  boys  and  girls  with  so  much  glee, 

That  I  began  to  wish  the  thing  could  be. 

Still  when  the  day  that  soon  would  come  was  named, 

I  felt  a  cold  fit,  and  was  half  ashamed  ; 

But  we  too  far  proceeded  to  revoke. 

And  had  been  much  too  serious  for  a  joke. 

I  shook  away  the  fear  that  man  annoys. 

And  thought  a  little  of  the  girls  and  boys. 

A  week  remained, — for  seven  succeeding  days 
Nor  man  nor  woman  might  control  my  ways ; 
For  seven  dear  nights  I  might  to  rest  retire 
At  my  own  time,  and  none  the  cause  require ; 
For  seven  blest  days  I  might  go  in  and  out. 
And  none  demand,  *  Sir,  what  are  you  about  ?* 
For  one  whole  week  I  might  at  will  discourse 
On  any  subject,  with  a  freeman's  force. 

Thus  while  I  thought,  I  utter'd,  as  men  sing 

In  under- voice,  reciting  *  With  this  ring,' 

That  when  tho  hour  should  come,  1  might  ofl^ 

dread 
These,  or  the  words  that  foUow'd,  *  I  thee  wed. 

Such  was  my  state  of  mind*  exuhing  now 
And  then  dcpress'd — I  cannot  tell  you  how — 
When  a  poor  lady,  whom  her  friends  could  send 
On  any  message,  a  convenient  friend, . 
Who  bad  all  feelings  of  her  own  o'ercome. 
And  could  pronounce  to  any  man  his  doom  ; 
Whose  heart  indeed  was  marble,  but  who«c  face 
Assumed  the  look  adapted  to  the  case ; 
Enter'd  my  room,  coinmission'd  to  assuage 
What  was  foreseen;  my  sorrow  and  my  rage. 

It  seem'd  the  lady  whom  I  could  prefer. 
And  could  my  much-loved  freedom  lose  for  her 
Had  bold  attempts,  but  not  successful,  made, 
The  heart  of  some  rich  cousin  to  invade ; 
Who,  half  resisting,  half  complying,  kept 
A  cautious  distance,  and  tho  business  slept. 

This  prudent  swain  his  own  importance  knew 
And  swore  to  part  the  now  affianced  two : 
FiU'd  with  insidious  purpose,  forth  he  went, 
Frofess'd  bis  love,  and  woo'd  her  to  consent : 
*  Ah  I  were  it  true !'  she  sigh'd ;  he  boldly  swore 
His  love  sincere,  and  mine  was  sought  no  more. 

All  this  the  witch  at  dreadfbl  length  reveal'd. 
And  begg'd  me  calmly  to  my  fate  to  vick) : 
Much  pains  she  took  engagements  old  to  state. 
And  hoped  to  hear  me  curse  my  cruel  fate, 
Threat'oing  my  luckless  lifo;  and  thought  it  strangt 
In  me  to  bear  the  unexpected  change : 
In  my  calm  feelings  she  beheld  disguise, 
And  told  of  some  strange  wildness  m  my  eyes. 
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But  there  was  nothings  in  the  eye  atnUs, 
And  the  heart  calmly  bore  a  stroke  like  this ; 
Not  80  my  mother ;  though  of  gentle  kind, 
She  could  no  mercy  for  the  creature  find. 

*Vile  ploir  she  said. — *  But,  madam,  if  they  plot. 
And  yon  would  have  rerenge,  disturb  them  not* 

*  What  can  we  do,  my  son  V — *  Consult  our  ease, 
Aod-do  just  nothing,  madam,  if  you  please.* 

*  What  will  bQ  said  ?*— '  We  need  not  that  discuss ; 
Our  friends  and  neighbours  will  do  that  for  us.* 

•Do  you  so  lightly,  son,  your  loss  sustain  ? — ' 
*Nay,  my  dear  madam,  but  I  count  it  gain.* 

*  The  world  will  blame  us  sufe,  if  we  be  still.*— 

*  And,  if  we  stir,  you  may  be  sure  it  wilL' 

Not  to  such  Joss  your  father  had  agreed.*—^ 
*No,  Ibr  my  lkther*s  had  been  loss  indeed.* 

With  gracious  smile  my  mother  gave  assent, 
And  let  th*  affair  slip  by  with  much  content 

Some  old  dispute,  the  lover  meant  should  rise. 
Some  point  of  strife  they  could  not  compromise, 
Displ^sed  the  squire — he  from  the  field  withdrew. 
Not  quite  conceal*d,  not  fiilly  phiced  in  view ; 
But  half  advancingy.half  retreating,  kept 
At  his  old  distance,  and  the  business  slept 

Six  years  had  past,  and  forty  ere  the  six. 
When  Time  began  to  play  his  usual  tricks ; 
The  locks,  once  comely  in  a  virgin's  sight. 
Locks  of  pure  brown  di8play*d  th*  encroaching 

white; 
The  blood,  once  fervid,  now  to  cool  began, 
And  Time*s  strong  pressure  to  subdue  the  man : 
I  rode  or  walked  as  I  was  wont  before. 
Bat  now  tjie  bounding  spirit  was  no  more ; 
A  moderate  pace  wotdd  now  my  body  heat, 
A  walk  of  moderate  length  distress  my  feet. 
I  show*d  my  stranger-guest  those  hills  sublime. 
But  said,  *  the  vjew  is  poor,  we  need  not  climb.* 
At  a  friend's  mansion  I  began  to  dread 
The  cold  neat  parlour,  and  the  gay  gland  bed ; 
At  home  I  felt  a  more  decided  taste. 
And  must  have  all  things  in  my  order  placed; 
I  ceased  to  hunt,  my  horses  pleased  me  leas. 
My  dinner  more ;  1  leam*d  to  play  at  chess ; 
I  took  my  dog  and  gun;  but  saw  the  lirute 
Was  disappointed  that  I  did  not  shoot ; 
My  morning  walks  I  now  could  bear  to  loae. 
And  bless*d  the  shower  that  eave  me  not  to  choose : 
In  fact,  I  felt  a  languor  steanng  on ; 
The  active  arm,  the  agile  hand  were  gone ; 
Small  daily  actions  into  habits  grew. 
And  new  dislike  to  forms  and  nshion  new ; 
I  loved  my  trees  in  order  to  dispose, 
I  numberM  peaches,  look*d  bow  stocks  arose. 
Told  the  same  story  ofl — in  short,  began  to  prose. 

My  books  were  changed ;  I  now  preferred  the  tmth 
To  the  light  reading  of  unsettled  youth ; 
Novels  grew  tedious,  but  by  choice  or  chance, 
I  still  had  interest  in  the  wild  romance : 


There  is  an  age,  we  know,  when  talcs  of  love 
Form  the  sweet  pabulum  our  hearts  approve ; 
Then  as  we  read  we  feel,  and  are  indeed. 
We  judge  th*  heroic  men  of  whom  vfe  read ; 
But  in  our  afUr  life  these  fimcies  fail, 
We  cannot  be  the  heroes  of  the  tale  J 
The  parts  tiiat  Clitfordd,  Mordaunts,  Bevilles  play 
We  cannot, — cannot  be  so  smart  and  gay. 

But  all  the  mighty  deeds  and  matchless  powers 
Of  errant  knights  we  never  fancied  ours, 
And  thus  the  prowess  of  each  gifled  kniglit 
Must  at  all  times-create  the  same  delight ; 
Lovelace  a  forward  youth  might  hope  to  seem. 
But  Lancelot  never, — ^that  he  conid  not  dream ; 
Nothing  reminds  us  in  the  magic  page 
Of  old  romance,  of  our  declining  age : 
If  once  our  fancy  mighty  dragons  slew. 
This  is  no  more  than  fancy  now  can  do ; 
But  when  the  heroes  of  a  novel  come. 
Conquered  and  conquering,  to  a  drawing-room. 
We  no  more  feel  tlie  vanity  that  sees 
Within  ourselves  what  we  admire  in  these. 
And  so  we  leave  the  modern  tale,  to  By 
From  realm  to  realm  with  Tristram  or  Sir  Guy, 

Not  quite  a  Quixote,  I  could  not  suppose 
That  queens  would  call  me  to  subdue  their  foes ; 
But,  by  a  voluntary  weakness  sway*d, 
When  fancy  call*d,  I  willingly  obey*d. 

Such  I  became,  and  I  believed  my  heart 

Might  yet  be  pierced  by  some  peculiar  durt 

Of  right  heroic  kind,  and  I  could  prove 

Fond  of  some  peerless  nymph  that  deign*d  to  lov«i| 

Some  high-8ou!*d  virgin,  who  had  spent  her  time  * 

In  studies  grave,  heroic  and  sublime ; 

Who  would  not  like  me  less  that  I  had  spent 

Years  eight  and  forty,  just  the  age  of  Kent ; 

But  not  with  Kent's  discretion,  for  I  grew 

Fond  of  a  creature  whom  my  fimcy  drew ; 

A  kind  of  beings  who  are  never  found 

On  middl&^arth,  but  grow  oo  fairy-ground. 

These  found  I  not ;  but  I  had  luck  to  find 

A  mortal  woman  of  this  fairy  kind ; 

A  thin,  tail,  upright,  serious,  slender  maid. 

Who  in  my  own  romantic  regions  stray 'd ; 

From  the  world's  glare  to  this  sweet  vale  retired* 

Tb  dwell  unseen,  unsullied,  unadmired ; 

In  all  hor  virgin  excellence,  above 

The,  gate  of  crowds,  and  hopes  of  vulgar  love. 

We  spoke  of  noble  deeds  in  happier  times. 
Of  glorious  virtues,  of  debasing  crimes : 
Warm  was  the  season,  and  the  subject  too. 
And  therefore  warm  in  dur  discourse  we  grew. 
Love  made  such  haste,  that  ere  a  month  was  flown 
Since  first  we  met,  he  had  us  for  bis  own : 
Riches  are  trifles  in  a  hero*s  sight, 
And  lead  to  questions  low  and  unpolite ; 
I  nothing  said  of  money  or  of  land. 
But  bent  my  knee,  and  fondly  ask*d  her  hand  , 
And  the  dear  lady,  with  a  grace  divine. 
Gave  it,  and  frankly  anBwer*d,  *  it  is  thine.* 

Our  reading  was  not  to  romance  confined, 
But  still  it  gave  its  cokmr  to  the  mind ; 
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Crave  to  our  studies  sometliing  of  its  force, 
And  made  profound  and  tender  our  discoune ; 
Our  subjects  all,  and  our  religion,  took 
The  grave  and  solemn  spirit  of  our  book : 
And  who  had  seen  us  walk,  or  heard  uv  read. 
Would  say,  *  these  lovers  are  sublime  indeed.* 

I  knew  not  why,  but  when  the  day  was  named 

My  ardent  wishes  felt  a  little  tamed ; 

My  mother's  sickness  then  awaked  my  ^e^ 

And  yet,  to  own  the.truth,  was  some  rehef; 

It  len  uncertain  that  decisive  time 

That  made  my  feelings  nervous  and  sublime. 

Still  all  was  kindness,  and  at  mom  and  eve 

I  made  a  visit,  talk*d,  and  took  my  leave ; 

Kind  were  the  lady's  looks,  her  eyes  were  bright, 

And  swam,  I  thought,  in  exquisite  delight ; 

A  lovely  red  suflfuscd  the  vir^n  cheek. 

And  spoke  more  phiinly  th^n  the  tongue  could 

spiak; 
Plainly  all  seem'd  to  promise  Ipve  and  joy, 
Nor  fear*d  we  aught  that  might  our  bliss  destroy. 

Engaged  by  business,  I  one  morn  delay*d 
My  usual  call  on  the  aocomplish'd  maid ; 
But  soon,  that  small  impediment  removed, 
I  paid  the  visit  that  decisive  proved ; 
For  the  fair  lady  had,  with  grieving  heart, 
So  I  believed,  retired  to  sigh  apart ; 
I  saw  her  friend,  and  beg^'d  her  to  entreat 
My  gentle  nymph  her  sighing  swain  to  meet 

The  gossip  gone — What  demon,  in  his  spite 
To  love  and  man,  could  my  fhiil  mind  excite. 
And  lead  me  curious  on,  against  all  sense  of  right  ? 
There  met  my  eye,  nncloted,  a  closet's  door — 
Shame !  how  could  I  the  secrets  there  explore  7 
Pride,  honour,  friendship,  love,  condemned  the  deed. 
And  yet,  in  spite  of  all,  I  could  proceed ! 
I  went,  I  saw — Shall  I  describe  the  hoard 
Of  precious  worth  in  seal'd  deposits  stored 
Of  sparkling  hues  7  Enough — enough  is  told, 
'T  is  not  for  man  such  mysteries  to  unfold. 

Thus  far  I  dare— Whene'er  those  orbits  swam 
In  that  blue  liquid  that  restrain'd  their  flame. 
As  showers  the  sunbeams — when  the  crimson  glow 
Of  the  red  rose  o'erspread  those  cheeks  of  snow, 
I  saw,  but  not  the  cause — 't  was  not  the  red 
Of  transient  blush  that  o'er  her  face  was  spread ; 
*T  was  not  the  fighter  red,  that  partly  streaks 
The  Catherine  pear,  that  brighten'd  o'er  her  cheeks. 
Nor  scarlet  blush  of  shame^ — but  such  disclose 
The  velvet  petals  of  the  Austrian  rose 
When  first  unfolded,  warm  the  glowing  hue, 
Nor  cold  as  rouge,  but  deepening  on  the  view : 
Such  were  those  cheeks — the  causes  unexplored 
Were  now  detected  in  that  secret  hoard ; 
And  ever  to  that  rich  recess  would  turn 
My  mind,  and  cause  for  such  effect,  discern. 
Such  was  my  fortmie,  O !  my  friends,  and  such 
The  end  of  lofly  hopes  that  ^sp'd  too  much. 
This  was,  indeed,  a  trying  time  in  life, 
I  lost  at  once  a  mother  and  a  Fife ; 
Yet  compensation  came  in  time  for  thei^. 
And  vhat  I  lotft  in  joy,  I  gain'd  in  ease." — 


**  But,"  said  tlie  squire,  "  did  thus  your  courtsiup 

cease? 
Resign'd  your  mistress  her  betroth'd  in  peace  ?*•— 
^  Yes ;  and  had  sense  her  feelings  to  restrain. 
Nor  ask'd  me  once  my  conduct  to  explain ; 
But  me  she  saw  those  swimming  ejres  explore. 
And  explanation  she  required  no  more : 
Friend  to  the  last,  I  left  her  with  regret — 
Nay,  leave  her  not,  for  we  are  neighbours  yet 

These  views  extinct,  I  travell'd,  not  with  taste. 
But  so  that  time  ran  wickedly  to  waste ; 
I  penn'd  some  notes,  and  might  a  book  have  made, 
But  I  ^ad  no  connexion  with  the  trade ; 
Bridges  and  churches,  towers  and  balls,  I  saw. 
Maids  and  madonnas,  and  could  sketch  and  draw : 
Yes,  I  had  made  a  book,  but  that  my  pride 
In  the  not  making  was  more  gratified. 

There  was  one  foeling  upon  foreign  ground. 
That  more  distressing  than  the  rest  was  foand  ; 
That  though  with  joy  I  should  my  country  see. 
There  none  had  pleasure  in  expecting  me. 

I  now  was  sixty,  but  could  walk  and  eat ; 

My  food  was  pleasant,  and  my  slumbers  sweet ; 

But  what  could  urge  me  at  a  day  so  late 

To  think  of  women  ? — my  unlucky  fate. 

It  was  not  sudden ;  I  had  no  alarms. 

But  was  attack'd  when  resting  on  my  arms ; 

Like  the  poor  soldier ;  when  the  battle  raged 

The  man  escaped,  though  twioe  or  thrice  engaged. 

But  when  it  ended,  in  a  quiet  spot 

He  fell,  the  victim  of  a  random-shot 

With  my  good  friend  the  vicar  ofl  I  spent 
The  evening  hours  in  quiet,  as  I  meant : 
He  was  a  friend  in  whom,  although  untried 
By  aught  severe,  I  found  I  could  confide ; 
A  pleasant,  sturdy  disputant  was  he. 
Who  had  a  daughter — such  the  Fates  decree. 
To  prove  how  Weak  is  man — poor  yielding^  man, 
like  me. 

Time  after  time  the  maid  went  out  and  in. 

Ere  love  was  vet  beginning  to  begin ; 

The  first  awakening  proof  the  early  doubt. 

Rose  (Vom  observing  she  went  in  aiid  out 

My  friend,  though  careless,  seem'd  my  mind  to 

explore, 
*  Why  do  you  look  so  of^en  at  the  door  V 
I  then  was  cautious,  but  it  did  no  good, 
For  she,  at  least,  my  meviings  understood  ; 
But  to  the  vicar  nothing  she  convey'd 
Of  what  she  thought—she  did  not  feel  afraid. 

I  must  confess,  this  creature  in  her  mind 
Nor  face  had  beauty  that  a  man  would  blind  ; 
No  poet  of  her  matchless  charms  would  write. 
Yet  sober  praise  thev  fairly  would  excite  : 
She  was  a  creature  form'd  man's  heart  to  make 
Serenely  happy,  not  Iq  pierce  and  shake; 
If  she  were  tried  for  breaking  human  hearty 
Men  would  acquit  her — she  had  not  the  arts ; 
Yet  without  art,  at  first  without  design. 
She  soon  became  the  arbitress  of  mine; 
Without  pretensions— na^,  without  pretence. 
But  by  a  native  strange  mtelligence 
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Women  possess  when  they  behold  a  man 
Whom  they  can  tease,  and  are  assared  they  can ; 
Then  H  is  their  soul's  delight  and  pride  to  reign 
O^er  the  fond  slave,  to  give  him  ease  or  pain, 
And  stretch  and  loose  by  turns  the  weighty  view- 
less  chain. 

Though  much  she  knew,  yet  nothing  could  she 

prove ; 
I  had  not  yet  confessed  the  crime  of  lovejj 
But  in  an  hour  when  guardian-angels  sleep, 
I  feilM  the  secret  of  ray  soul  to  keep ; 
And  then  I  saw  the  triumph  in  those  eyes 
That  spoke — •  Ay,  now  you  are  indeed  my  prize.' 
I  almost  thought  I  siiw  compassion,  too, 
For  all  the  cruel  things  she  meant  to  do. 
Well  I  can  call  to  mind  the  managed  air 
That  ^vo  no  comfort,  that  brought  no  despair, 
That  m  a  dubious  balance  held  tfie  mind. 
To  each  side  turnings  never  much  inclined. 

She  spoke  with  kindness — thought  the  honour  high, 

And  knew  not  how  to  give  a  fit  reply ; 

She  could  not,  would  not,  dared  not,  must  not  deem 

Such  language  proof  of  aught  but  my  esteem ; 

It  made  her  proud — she  never  could  forget 

My  partial  thoughts, — she  felt  her  much  in  debt : 

She  who  had  never  in  her  life  indulged 

The  thought  of  hearing  what  I  now  divulged, 

I  who  had  seen  so  many  and  so  much, — 

It  was  an  honour — she  would  deem  it  such  : 

Our  different  years,  indeed,  would  put  an  end 

To  other  views,  but  still  her  father^s  friend 

To  her,  she  humbly  hoped,  would  his  regard  extend. 

Thus  9aying  nothing,  all  she  meant  to  say^ 
She  playM  Uie  part  the  sex  delights  to  play ; 
Kow  by  some  act  of  kindness  giving  scope 
To  the  new  workings  of  excited  hope, 
Then  by  an  air  of  something  Hke  disdain. 
But  scarcely  seen,  repelling  it  again ; 
Then  for  a  season,  neither  coM  nor  kind, 
She  kept  a  sort  of  balance  in  thetnind, 
And,  as  his  pole  a  dancer  on  the  rope, 
7*be  equal  poise  on  both  sides  ke^t  me  up. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  man  can  fiiirly  view 
Pursuit  like  this,  and  yet  his  point  pursue? 
While  he  the  folly  fiiirly  will  confess, 
And  even  feel  the  danger  of  suocess  7 
But  so  it  is,  and  nought  the  Circes  care 
How  ill  their  victims  with  their  poison  fare, 
When  thus  they  trifle,  and  with  quiet  soul 
Mix  their  ingredients  in  the  maddening  bowl, 
Their  high  regard,  the  softness  of  their  air, 
The  pitying  grief  that  saddens  at  a  prayer. 
Their  grave  petitions  for  the  peace  of  mind 
That  they  determine  you  shall  never  find. 
And  all  their  vain  amazement  that  a  man 
Like  you  should  love-^thcy  wonder  how  you  can. 

For  months  the  idler  play*d  her  wicked  part, 
Then  fairly  gave  the  secret  of  her  heart 

•  She  hoped' — I  now  the  smiling  gipsy  view — 

*  Her  father's  friend  would  be  her  lover's  too, 
Young  Henry  Gale' — But  why  delay  so  long  ? 
She  could  not  tell— ^be  fear'd  it  might  be  wrong, 
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*  But  I  was  good' — I  knew  not,  I  was  weak. 
And  spoke  as  love  directed  me  to  speak. 

When  in  my  arms  their  boy  and  girl  I  take, 
I  feel  a  fondness  for  the  mother's  sake ; 
Put  though  the  dears  some  softening  thoughts  ex- 
cite, 
I  have  no  wishes  for  the  father's  riglit 

Now  all  is  quiet,  and  the  mind  sustains 

Its  proper  comforts,  its  befitting  pains ; 

The  heart  reposes ;  it  haa  had  its  share 

Of  love,  as  much  as  it  could  fairly  bear,' 

And  what  is  left  in  life,  that  now  demands  its  care  7 

^or  O !  my  friends,  if  this  were  all  indeed. 
Could  we  believe  that  nothing  would  succeed ; 
If  all  were  but  this  daily  dose  of  life. 
Without  a  care  or  comlort,  child  or  wife ; 
These  walks  for  health  with  nothing  more  in  view. 
This  doing  nothing,  and  with  labour  too ; 
This  freiquent  asking  when  't  is  time  to  dine, 
This  daily  dozing  o'er  the  news  and  wine ; 
This  age's  riddle,  when  each  day  appears 
So  very  long,  so  very  short  the  years ; 
If  this  were  all — but  let  me  not  suppose — 
What  then  were  life !  whose  virtues,  trials,  woes. 
Would  sleep  th'  eternal  sleep,  and  there  the  scene 
would  close. 

This  cannot  be — but  why  has  Time  a  pace 
That  seems  unequal  in  our  mortal  race  7 
Quick  is  that  pace  in  early  life,  but  slow. 
Tedious,  and  heavy,  as  we  older  grow ; 
But  yet,  though,  slow,  the  movements  are  alike. 
And  with  no  force  upon  the  memory  strike. 
And  therefore  tedjous  as  we  find  ih^tn  all. 
They  leave  us  nothing  we  in  view  recall ; 
But  days  that-  we  so  dull  and  heavy  knew 
Are  nqw  as  moments  passing  in  review. 
And  hence  arises  ancient  men's  report. 
That  days  are  tedious,  and  yet  years  are  short" 
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THE  MAID'S  STORY. 

A  Mother's  Advice— Trials  for  a  young  Lady — 
Ancient  Lovers — ^The  Mother  a  Wife — Grand- 
mamma—Genteel B!conomy— Frederick,  a  young 
Collegian — Grandmamma  dies — Retreat  with 
Biddy — Comforts  of  the  Poor — Return  Home — 
Death  of  the  Husband — Nervous  Disorders — 
Conversion — Frederick  a  Teacher — Retreat  to 
Sidmouth — Self-examination — The  Mother  dies 
— Frederick  a  Soldier — Retirement  with  a  Friend 
— Their  Happiness  how  interrupted — Frederick 
an  Actor — Is  dismissed  and  suppoKed — A  last 
Adventure. 


Tmin  days  remain'd  their  friend,  and  then  again 
The  Brothers  left,  themselves  to  entertain  ; 
When  spake  the  younger — **  It  would  please  mo 

well 
To  hear  thy  spinster-friend  her  story  tell , 
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And  our  attention  would  be  nobly  paid 
TbuB  to  compare  tbe  Bachelor  and  Maid.** 

^  Frank  as  she  is,*'  replied  the  squire,  **  nor  one 
Is  more  disposed  to  show  what  she  has  done 
With  lime,  or  time  with  her ;  yat  all  her  care    - 
And  every  trial  she  might  not  declare 
To  one  a  stranger ;  but  to  me,  her  friend, 
She  has  the  story  of  these  trials  penn*d ; 
These  shalt  thou  hear,  for  well  the  maid  I  know, 
And  will  her  efforts  and  her  conquests  show. 
Jacques  is  abroad,  and  We  alone  shall  din^ 
And  then  to  give  this  lady*s  tale  be  mine ; 
Thou  wilt  attend  to  this  good  spinster's  life, 
And  grieve  and  wonder  ^e  is  not  a  wife ; 
But  if  we  judge  by  either  words  or  looks. 
Her  mode  of  ufe,  her  morals,  or  her  books. 
Her  pure  devotion,  unaffected  sense. 
Her  placid  aid,  her  mild  benevolence, 
Her  gay  good  humotir,  and  her  manners  free, 
She  is  as  nappy  as  a  maid  can  be; 
If  as  a  wife,  I  know  not,  and  decline 
Question  like  this,  till  I  can  judge  of  thine.** 

Then  from  a  secret  hoard  drew  ferth  the  squire 
His  tale,  and  said,  ^  Attention  I  require — 
My  verse  you  may  condenm,  my  theme  you  must 
admire.*' 


I  to  your  kindness  speak,  let  that  prevail. 
And  of  my  frailty  judge  as  beings  frail- 

My  father  dying,  to  my  mother  left 
An  infant  charge,  of  all  things  else  bereft; 
Poor,  but  experienced  in  the  world,  she  knew 
What  others  did,  and  judged  what  she  could  do ; 
Beauty  she  justly  weigh'd,  was  never  blind 
To  her  own  interest,  and  she  read  mankind : 
She  view'd  my  person  with  approving  glance, 
And  judged  the  way  my  fortune  to  advance ; 
Taught  me  betinses  that  persop  to  improve, 
And  made  a  lawful  merchandize  of  love ; 
Bade  me  my  temper  in  subjection  keep, 
And  not  permit  my  vigilance  to  sleep ; 
I  was  not  one,  a  miss,  who  might  presume 
Now  to  be  crazed  by  mirth,  now  sunk  in  gloom ; 
Nor  to  be  fistful,  vapourish,  or  giv6  way 
To  spleen  and  anger,  as  the  wealthy  may ; 
But  I  must  i^ease,  and  aU  I  felt  of  pride, 
Gmtempt,  and  hatred,  I  must  cast  aside. 

■*  Have  not  one  friend,**  my  toother  cried,  **  not  one ; 
That  bane  of  our  romantic  triflers  shun ; 
Suppose  her  true,  can  she  afford  you  aid  7 
Suppose  her  false,  your  purpose  is  betray'd ; 
And  then  in  dubious  points,  and  matters  niooi 
How  can  you  profit  by  a  child's  advice  7 
While  you  are  writing  on  from  post  to  post. 
Your  hour  is  over,  ai^  a  man  is  lost ; 
Girls  of  their  hearts  are  scribbling ;  their  desires. 
And  what  the  folly  of  the  heart  requires. 
Dupes  to  their  dreams — but  I  the  truth  impart, 
You  cannot,  child,  afford  to  have  a  heart ; 
Think  nothing  of  it;  to  yourself  be  true. 
And  keep  life's  first  great  business  in  your  view  ;— 
Take  it,  dear  Martha,  for  a  useful  rule. 
She  who  is  poor  is  ugly  or  a  fool ; 


Or,  worse  than  either,  has  a  bosom  fiU'd 
With  soft  emotions,  and  with  raptures  thrill'd. 

Read,  not  too  much,  nor  write  in  verse  or  prosb. 
For  then  you  make  the  dull  and  foolish  foes ; 
Yet  those  who  do,  deride  not  nor  condenm. 
It  is  not  safe  to  raise  up  foes  in  them ; 
For  though  they  harm  you  not,  as  hkickheads  do, 
There  is  some  malice  in  the  scribbling  crew.** 

Such  her  advice ;  full  hard  with  her  had  dealt 
The  world,  and  she  the  usage  keenly  felt 

Keep  your  good  name,"  she  said,  **  and  that  ti- 
keep 
You  must  not  suffer  vigilance  to  sleep : 
Some  have,  perhaps,  the  name  of  chaste  rctain'd, 
When  nought  of  chastity  itself  remain'd  ; 
But  there  is  danger — few  have  means  to  blind 
The  keen-eyed  world,  and  none  to  make  it  kind. 

And  one  thing  more — ^to  free  yourself  from  foes 
Never  a  secret  to  your  friend  disclose ; 
Secrets  with  girU,  like  loaded  guns  wkh  boys. 
Are  never  valued  till  they  make  a  noise ; 
To  show  how  trusted,  they  their  powe^  displays 
To  show  how  worthy,  they  the  trust  betray  i 
Like  pence  in  children's  pockets  secrets  lie 
In  female  bosoms— 4hey  must  burn  or  fly. 

Let  not  your  heart  be  soften'd ;  if  it  be. 
Let  not  the  man  his  soflening^  influence  see ; 
For  the  most  fond  will  sometimes  tyrants  prove. 
And  wound  the  bosom  where  they  trace  the  kW 
But  to  your  fortune  look,  otf  that  depend 
For  your  life's  comfort,  comforts  that  attend 
On  wealth  alone—wealth  gone,  they  have  their 
end." 

Such  were  my  mother's  cares  to  mend  my  lot, 
And  such  her  pupil  they  succeeded  not 

It  was  conceived  the  person  I  had  then 

Might  lead  to  serious  thought  some  wealthy  mee. 

Who  having  none  their  purpose  to  oppose 

Would  soon  be  won  their  wishes  to  disclose : 

My  mother  thought  I  was  the  very  child 

By  whom  tbe  old  and  amorous  are  beguiled ; 

So  mildly  gay,  so  ignorantly  fair. 

And  pure,  no  doubt,  as  sleeping  infents  are  i 

Then  I  had  lessons  bow  to  look  and  move, 

And,  I  repeat,  make  merchandixe  of  love. 

Thrice  it  was  tried  if  one  so  young  could  briug 

Old  wary  n^en  to  buy  the  binding  ring; 

And  on  the  taper  finger,  to  whose  tip 

The  fond  old  swain  would  press  his  withering  lip. 

Place  tbe  strong  charm : — and  one  would  win  my 

heart 
By  re-assuniing  youth — a  trjring  part ; 
Girls,  he  suppMed,  all  knew  the  young  were  boki. 
And  he  would  show  that  spirit  in  the  old ; 
In  boys  they  loved  to  hear  the  rattling  Umgi!?, 
And  he  would  talk  as  idly  as  the  yoqng ; 
He  knew  the  vices  our  Lotharios  boast. 
And  he  would  show  of  every  vice  the  ghost. 
The  evil's  self,  without  disguise  or  dren, 
Vice  in  its  own  pure  native  ugliness ; 
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Not  a^  the  drunkenness  of  slaves  to  prove 
Vice  hateful,  but  that  seeing,  I  might  love. 
He  drove  me  out,  and  I  was  pleased  to  see 
Care  of  himself,  it  served  as  care  for  me ; 
For  he  would  tell  me,  that  be  should  not  spare 
Mail,  horse,  or  carriage,  if  I  were  not  there : 
Provoked  at  last,  my  malice  I  obey'd. 
And  smiling  said,  **  Sir,  I  am  not  afinid.** 

This  checkM  his  spirit ;  but  he  said,  **  Could  you 
Have  charge  so  rich,  you  would  be  careful  too.** 

And  he,  indeed,  so  very  slowly  drove. 
That  we  disoiissM  the  over>cautiou8  love. 

My  next  admirer  was  of  equal  age, 

And  wishM  the  child's  afTection  to  en^fage, 

And  keep  the  fluttering  bird  a  victim  in  his  cage : 

He  had  no  portion  of  his  rivars  ^lee, 

But  gravely  praised  the  gravity  m  me; 

Religious,  moral,  both  in  word  and  deed« 

Bat  warmly  disputatious  in  his  creed ; 

Wild  in  his  younger  time,  as  we  were  told, 

And  thereibre  like  a  penitent  when  old. 

Strange  !  he  shouki  wish  a  lively  girl  to  look 

Upon  the  methods  his  repentance  took. 

Then  be  wonld  say,  he  was  np  more  a  rake 
To  squander  money  for  his  passions*  sake ; 
Yet,  upon  proper  terms,  as  man  discreet. 
He  with  my  mother  was  disposed  to  treat, 
To  whom  he  told,  ^  the  price  of  beauty  feU 
In  every  market,  and  but  few  could  sell ; 
That  trade  in  India,  once  alive  and  brisk. 
Was  overdone,  and  scarcely  worth  the  risk.** 
Then  8topp*d  to  speak  of  board,  and  what  for  life 
A  wife  would  oos^— -if  he  should  take  a  wifb. 

Hardly  he  bargain*d,  and  so  much  desired. 
That  we  demurr*d ;  and  he,  disfdeased^  retked. 

And  now  I  hoped  to  rest,  nor  act  again 
The  paltry  part  for  which  I  felt  disdain. 
When  a  third  k>ver  came  witliin  our  view, 
And  somewhat  differing  from  the  former  two; 
He  had  been  much  abroad,  and  be  had  seen 
The  world's  weak  side,  and  read  the  hearts  of  men ; 
But  all,  it  seem*d,  this  study  <;ould  produce. 
Was  food  for  spleen,  derision,  and  abuse,; 
He  levell*d  all,  as  one  who  had  ihtent 
To  dear  the  vile  and  spot  the  innocent ; 
He  praised  my  sense,  and  said  I  ought  to  be 
From  girl's  restraint  and  nursery  mudms  free ; 
He  prused  my  mother ;  but  he  judged  her  wrong 
To  keep  us  from  th*  admiring  world  so  long ; 
He  praised  himself;  and  then  his  vices  named. 
And  caird  them  follies,  and  was  not  ashamed. 
He  more  than  hinted  that  the  lessons  taught 
By  priests  were  all  with  superstition  fraught ; 
And  I  must  think  them  for  the  crowd  design*d, 
Not  to  alarm  the  free  and  liberal  mind. 

Wisdom  with  him  was  virtue.  They  were  wrong 
And  weak,  he  said,  who  went  not  with  the  throng ; 
Man  must  his  passions  order  and  restrain 
In  all  that  gives  his  fellow-subjects  pain ; 
But  yet  of  ^uilt  he  would  in  pity  speak. 
And  as  he  judged,  the  wicked  were  the  weak* 


Such  was  the  lover  of  a  simple  maid, 
Who  seem'd  to  call  his  logic  to  his  aid. 
And  to  mean  something :  I  will  not  pretend 
To  judge  the  purpose  of  my  reasoning  friend. 
Who  Was  dismissed,  in  quiet  to  complain 
That  so  much  labo>  r  was  bestow'd  in  vain. 

And  now  my  mother  seem'd  disposed  to  try 
A  life  of  reason  and  tranquillity ; 
Ere  this,  her  health  and  spirits  were  the  best. 
Hers  the  day's  trifling,  and  the  nightly  rest ; 
But  something  new  was  in  her  mind  instill'd ; 
Unquiet  thoughts  the  matron,  bosom  fill'd  ; 
For  five-and-forty  peaceful  years  she  bore 
Her  placid  looks,  and  dress  becoming  wore : 
She  could  a  compliTnent  with  pleasure  take. 
But  no  absurd  impression  could  it  make. 
Now  were  her  nerves  disorder'd ;  she  was  weak, 
And  must  the  help  of  a  physician  seek ; 
A  Scotch  physician,  who  had  just  began 
To  settle  near  us,  quite  a  graceful  man. 
And  very  clever,  with  a  soft  address. 
That  would  his  meaning,  tenderly  express. 

Sick  as  my  mother  seem*d,  when  he  inquired 
If  she  Vas  ill,  he  found  her  well  attired ; 
She  purchased  wares  so  showy  and  so  fine. 
The  venders  all  believed  th'  indulgence  mine : 
But  I,  who  thrice  was  woo'd,  had  lovers  three. 
Must  now  again  a.  very  infant  be ; 
While  the  good  lady,  twenty  years  a  wife. 
Was  to  decide  the  colour  of  his  lifo : 
And  she  decided.    She  was  wont  t'  appear 
To  these  unequal  marriages  severe ; 
Her  thoughts  of  such  with  energy  she  told, 
And  was  repulsive,  dignified,  and  cold ; 
But  now,4ike  monarchs  weary  of  a  throne. 
She  would  no  longer  reign — at  least  alone. 

^ 
She  gave  her  pulse,  and,  with  a  manner  sweet, 
Wish'd  him  to  feel  how  kindly  they  could  beat ; 
And  *t  is  a  thing  quite  wonderful  to  tell 
How  soon  he  understood  them,  and  how  well. 

Now,  when  she  married,  I  fix>m  home  was  sent. 
With  grandmamma  to  keep  perpetual  Lent ; 
For  she  would  take  me  on  conditions  cheap. 
For  what  we  scarcely  could  a  parrot  keep : 
A  trifle  added  to  the  daily  fare 
Would  feed  a  maiden  who  must  learn  to  spare. 

With  grandmamma  I  lived  in  perfect  ease ; 
Consent  to  starve,  and  I  was  sufe  to  please. 
Full  well  I  knew  the  painful  shifts  we  made 
Expense^  all  to  lessen  or  evade. 
And  tradesmen's  flinty  hearts  to  soflen  and  per* 
Buade. 

Poor  grandmamma  among  the  gentry  dwelt 
Of  a  small  town,  and  all  Uie  honour  felt ; 
Shrinking  fh>m  all  approaches  to  disgrace 
That  might  be  mark'd  hi  so  genteel  a  place ; 
Where  every  daily  deed,  as  soon  as  done. 
Ran'  througn  the  town  as  fost  as  it  could  run :— - 
At  dinners  what  appear'd — at  cards  who  lost  or  won. 

Our  good  appearance  through  the  town  was  known; 
Hunger  and  tliirst  were  matters  of  our  own ; 
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And  jou  wouM  judge  that  she  in  scandal  dealt 
Who  told  on  what  we  fed,  or  how  we  felt 

We  had  a  little  maid,  some  four  feet  high, 
Who  was  eniployM  our  household  stores  t.  buy ; 
For  she  would  weary  every  man  in  trads 
And  tease  t'  assent  whom  she  could  not  persuade. 

Methlnks  I  sec  her,  with  her  pigmy  light. 

Precede  her  mistress  in  a  moonless  night ; 

From  the  small  lantern  throwing  through  the  street 

The  dimmM  effulgence. at  her  lady*s  feet; 

What  time  she  went  to  prove  her  well-known  skill 

With  rival  firiends  4t  their  beloved  quadrille. 

**  And  how  *s  your  pain  ?**  inquired  the  gentle  moid, 
For  that  woe  asking  if  with  luck  she  playM ; 
And  this  she  answerM  as  the  cards  decreed, 
**  O  Biddy !  ask  not — very  bad  indeed  ;" 
Or,  in  more  cheerful  tone,  from  spirit  light, 
"  Why,  thank  you,  Biddy,  pretty  well  to*night" 

The  good  old  lady  ofVen  thought  me  vain. 
And  of  my  dress  would  tenderly  complain  ; 
But  liked  my"  taste  in  food  of  every  kind. 
As  from  all  grossness,  like  her  own,  refined  : 
Yet  when  she  hinted  that  on  herbs  and  bread 
Girls  of  my  age  and  spirit  should  be  fed, 
Whale*er  my  age  had  borne,  my  flesh  and  blood, 
Spirit  and  strength,  the  interdict  withstood  ; 
But  though  I  might  the  frugal  soul  offend 
Of  the  good  matron,  now  my  only  friend. 
And  though  her  purse  suggested  rules  so  strict, 
Her  love  could  not  the  punishment  inflict : 
She  sometimes  watch*d  the  morsel  with  a  frown, 
And  sighM  to  see,  but  let  it  still^go  down. 

Our  butcher*s  bill,  to  me  a  monstrous  sum. 
Was  such,  that  summonM,  he  forbore  to  come : 
Proud  man  was  he,  and  when  the  bill  was  paid. 
He  put  the  money  in  his  bag  and  playM, 
Jerking  it  up,  and  catching  it  again. 
And  poising  in  his  hand  in  pure  disdain ; 
While  the  good  lady,  awed  by  man  so  proud. 
And  yet  disposed  to  have  her  claims  allowed, 
Balanced  between  humility  and  pHdo, 
Stood  a  fliirn  empress  at  the  butcher's  side, 

Praising  his  meat  as  delicate  and  nice 

•*  Yes,  madam,  yes !  if  people  pay  the  price.** 

So  lived  the  lady,  and  so  munnur*d  I, 

In  all  the  grief  of  pride  and  poverty : 

Twice  in  wo  year  there  came  a  note  to  tell 

How  well  mamma,  who  hoped  the  child  was  well ; 

It  was  not  then  a  pleasure  to  be  styled. 

By  a  mamma  of  such  experience.  Child ! 

But  I  suppressed  the  feeUngs  of  my  pride, 

Or  other  feelings  set  tliem  all  aside. 

There  was  a  youth  from  college,  just  the  one 
1  judged  mamma  would  value  as  a  son ; 
Ho  was  to  me  good,  handsome,  learn*d,  cfenteel, 
I  cannot  now  what  then  I  thought  reveal ; 
But,  in  a  word,  he  was  the  very  youth 
Who  told  roe  what  I  judged  the  very  truth. 
That  love  like  bis  and  charms  like  mine  agreed, 
For  all  description  they  must  both  exceed : 
Yet  scarcely  can  I  throw  a  smile  on  things 
So  painful,  but  that  Time  his  comfort  brings, 


Or  rather  throws  oblivion  on  the  mind. 
For  we  are  more  forgetful  than  rc^ign'd. 

We  both  were  young,  had  beard  of  love  and  read, 

And  could  see  nothing  in  the  thing  to  dread. 

But  like  a  simple  pair  our  time  employM 

In  pleasant  views  to  be  in  time  enjoy*d ; 

When  Frederick  came,  the  kind  old  hdy  smiled 

To  see  the  youth  so  taken  with  her  child ; 

A  nice  young  man,  who  came  with  unsoilM  feet 

In  her  best  room,  and  neither  drank  nor  eat : 

Alas  !  he  planted  in  a  vacant  breast 

The  hopes  and  f^ars  that  robbM  it  of  its  rest 

All  now  appear*d  so  right,  so  fair,  so  just, 
Wc  surely  might  the  lovely  prospect  trust ; 
Alas  !  poor  Frederick  and  his  charmer  found 
That  they  were  standing  on  fallacious  ground : 
All  tJiat  the  father  of  the  youth  could  do 
Was  done — and  now  he  must  himself  pursue 
Success  in  lifr ;  and,  honest  truth  to  state. 
He  was  not  fitted  for  a  candidate : 
I,  too,  had  nothing  in  this  world  below. 
Save  what  a  Scotch  physician  could  b^tow, 
Who  for  a  pittance  took  my  mother*s  hand. 
And  if  disposed,  what  had  they  to  command  ? 

But  these  were  oflcr  fears,  nor  came  t*  annoy 
The  tender  children  in  their  dreams  of  joy ; 
Who  talk'd  of  glebe  and  garden,  tithe  and  rent. 
And  how  a  fancied  income  should  be  spent ; 
What  friends,  what  social  parties  we  should  see, 
And  live  with  what  genteel  economy ; 
In  fact,  we  gave  our  hearts  as  children  give. 
And  thought  of  living  as  our  neighbours  live. 

Now  when  assured  ourselves  that  all  was  well, 
'T  was  right  our  friends  of  these  designs  to  tcU ; 
For  this  we  parted.-^randmamma,  amazed, 
Upon  her  child  with  fond  compassion  gazed ; 
Then  pious  tears  appeared,  but  not  a  word 
In  aid  of  weeping  till  she  cried,  ••  Good  Lord!" 
She  then,  with  hurried  motion,  sought  iht  stairs, 
And  calling,  Biddy,  bade  her  come  to  prayers. 

Yet  the  good  lady  early  in  her  life 

Was  caird  to  vow  the  duties  of  a  wife ; 

She  sought  the  altar  by  her  flriends*  advice, 

No  free-will  offering,  but  a  sacrifice : 

But  here  a  forward  girl  and  eager  boy 

Dared  talk  of  life,  and  turn  their  heads  vrith  joy. 

To  my  mamma  I  wrote  in  just  the  way 
I  felt,  and  said  what  dreaming  lasses  saj ; 
How  handsome  Frederick  was,  by  all  confessed. 
How  well  he  look*d,  how  very  well  he  dressed ; 
With  learning  much,  that  would  for  both,  proride, 
His  mother's  darling,  and  his  fiither's  pride ; 
And  then  he  loves  me  more  than  mind  can  guess, 
Than  heart  conceive,  or  eloquence  express 

No  letter  came  a  doubtful  mind  to  ease. 
And,  what  was  worse,  no  Frederick  came  to  please. 
To  college  gone— so  thought  our  little  maid — 
But  not  to  see  me !  I  was  much  afraid ; 
I  walkM  the  garden  round,  and  deeply  sigh*d. 
When  grandmamma  grew  faint !  and  dropt,  and 
died: 
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A  fate  80  awftil  and  so  sudden  drove 

All  else  away,  and  half  cxtinguishM  love. 

Strange  people  came;   they  searchM  the  house 

arpand. 
And,  Yulgar  wretches !  sold  whale'cr  they  foand : 
The  secret  hoards  that  in  the  drawers  were  kept. 
The  sihrer  toys  that  with  the  tokens  slept. 
The  precious  beads,  the  corals  with  their  hells, 
Tliat  luid  secure,  lockM  up  in  secret  cells, 
The  costly  silk,  the  tabby,  the  brocade, 
The  very  garment  for  the  weddiikg  made. 
Were  brought  to  sale,  with  many  a  jest  thereon ; 
*'Goin^— a  bridal  drcsit— for — Going !— Gone.** 
That  rmg,  doar  pledge  of  early  love  and  true, 
That  to  the  wedded  finger  almost  grew. 
Was  sold.ibr  six  and  ten.penoe  to  a  Jew ! 

Great  was  the  fancied  worth :  but  ah !  how  small 
The  sum  thus  made,  and  yet  how  valued  all ! 
But  all  that  to  the  shameful  service  m^ent 
Jast  paid  the  bills,  th^  burial,  and  the  rent ; 
And  I  and  Biddy,  poor  deserted  mkids ! 
Were  turned  adrift  to  seek  for  other  aids. 

Now  lefl  by  all  the  world,  as  I  believed, 

I.wonder*d  much  that  I  so  little  grieved ; 

Yet  I  was  frighten*d  at  the  painful  view 

Of  shiftless  want,  and  saw  not  What  to  do : 

In  times  like  this  the  poor  have  little  dread, 

They  can  but  work,  and  they  shall  then  be  fed ; 

And  Biddy  chcer*d  me  with  such  thoughts  as  this, 

•*  You  'U  find  the  poor  have  their  enjoyments.  Miss!" 

Indeed  I  saw,  fbr  Biddy  took  me  nome 

To  a  forsaken  hovers  cold  and  gloom ;     -> 

And  while  my  tears  in  plenteous  fiow  were  shed. 

With  her  own  hands  she  pkcsd  her  >proper  bod. 

Reserved  for  need — A  fire  was  quickly  made. 

And  food,  the  purchase  fbr  the  day,  display*d : 

She  let  in  air  to  make  the  damps  retire. 

Then  placed  her  sad  companion  at  her  fire ; 

^he  then  began  her  wonted  peace  to  feel. 

She  bought  her  wool,  and  sought  her  favourite 

wheel. 
That  as  she  turn'd,  she  sang  with  sober  glee, 
**  Begone,  dull  Care !  I  *11  have  no  more  witli  thee  ;** 
Then  tnm*d  to  me,  and  bade  me  weep  no  more. 
But  try  and  taste  the  pleasures  of  the  poor. 

When  dinner  came,  on  table  brown  and  bare 

Were  placed  Ibe  humblest  forms  of  earthen  ware. 

With  one  blue  dish,  on  which  our  food  was  plaeod. 

For  appetite  provided,  not  for  taste : 

1  look*d  disgusted,  having  lately  seen 

An  so  minutely  delicate  and  dean ; 

Yet,  as  I  sate,  I  found  to  my  surprise 

A  vulgar  kind  of  inclination  rise. 

And  near  my  humble  friend,  and  nearer  drew. 

Tried  the  strange  food,  and  was  partaker  too. 

I  walk*d  at  eve,  but  not  where  I  was  seen. 

And  thought,  with  sorrow,  what  can  Frederick 

mean? 
I  roost  not  write,  I  said*  for  I  am  poor ; 
And  then  I  wept  till  I  could  weep  no  more. 

Kind.hearted  Biddy  tried  my  griefs  to  heal, 
**  This  is  a  nothing  to  what  others  feel ; 
3K 


Life  has  a  thousand  sorrows  worse  than  this, 
A  lover  lost  is  not  a  fortune.  Miss ! 
One  goes,  another  comes,  and  which  is  best 
There  is  no  telling— set  your  heart  at  rest" 

At  night  we  pray'd — I  dare  not  say  a  word 

Of  our  devotion,  it  was  so  absurd ; 

And  very  pious  upon  Biddy*8jMrt, 

But  mine  were  aU  effusions  of^  the  heart ; 

While  she  her  angels  calPd  their  peace  to  shed, 

And  bless  the  corners  of  our  little  bed. 

AU  was  a  dream  !  I  said,  is  this  indeed 

To  be  mv  life  ?  and  thus  to  lodge  and  feed. 

To  pay  lor  what  I  have,  and  work  for  what  I  need  T 

Must  I  be  poor  7  and  Frederick,  if  we  meet, 

Would  not  so  much  as  know  me  in  the  street  7 

Or,  as  he  walk*d  with  ladies,  he  #ould  try 

To  be  engaged  as  we  were  passing  by — 

And  then  I  wept  to  think  that  I  should  grow 

Like  them  whom  he  would  be  ashamed  to  know 

On  the  third  day,  while  striving  with  my  fate. 
And  hearing  Biddy  all  its  comforts  state. 
Talking  of  all  her  neighbours,  all  her  schemes. 
Her  stories,  merry  jests,. and  warning  dreams; 
With  tales  of  mirth  and  murder !  O !  the  nights 
Past,  said  the  maiden,  in  such  dear  delights. 
And  I  was  thinking,  can  the  time  arrive 
When  I  shall  thus  be  humbled,  and  survive  7 
Then  I  beheld  a  horse  and  handsome  gig. 
With  the  good  air,  tall  form,  and  comely  wig 
Of  Doctor  Mackey — I  in  fear  began 
To  say,  €rood  heaven  preserve  me  from  tlie  man ! 
But  fears  ill  reason, — ^heaven  to  such  a  mind 
Had  lent  a  heart  compassionate  and  kind. 

From  him  I  learnt  that  one  had  can*d  to  know 
What  with  thy  hand  my  parents  could  bestow ; 
And  when  he  leam*d  the  truth,  in  high  disdain 
He  told  my  fhte,  and  home  retum*d  again. 

*•  Nay,  be  not  grieved,  my  lovely  girl ;  but  few 
Wed  tlic  first  love,  however  kind  and  true ; 
Something  there  comes  to  break  the  strongest  vew. 
Or  mine  had  been  my  gentle  Mattie  now. 
When  the  good  lady  died — but  let  mo  leave 
All  gloomy  subjects — *t  is  not  good  to  gtiere.** 

7*huB  the  kind  Scotchman  soothed  me:  he  sustained 
A  fkthcr*s  part,  and  my  submission  gain*d : 
Then  my  affection ;  and  ho  often  toU 
My  sterner  parent  that  her  heart  was  cold ; 
He  grew  in  honour — he  obtain*d  a  name — 
And  now  a  fiivourite  with  the  pHice  became ; 
To  me  most  gentle,  he  weald  condescend 
To  read  and  reason,  be  the  ffuide  and  firiend ; 
He  taught  me  knowledge  of  the  wholefome  kind. 
And  fill*d  with  many  a  useful  truth  my  mind : 
Life*s  common  burden  daily  lighter  grew. 
And  even  Frederick  leasen*d  in  my  view  :  - 
Cold  and  repulsive  as  he  once  appear*d, 
He  was  by  every  generous  act  endear*d  ; 
And,  above  all,  that  he  with  ardour  filPd 
My  soul  fbr  truth — a  love  by  him  instillM , 
Till  my  mamma  grew  jealous  of  a  maid 
To  whom  an  husband  such  attention  paid : 
Not  grossly  jealous ;  but  it  gave  her  pain, 
And  she  observed,  **  He  made  her  daughter  vam 
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And  what  hU  help  to  one  who  must  not  look 
To  gain  her  bread  by  poring  on  a  book?'* 

This  was  distress ;  but  this,  and  all  beside, 
Was  lost  in  grief— my  kinder  porent  died. 
When  praised  and  loved,  when  joy  and  health  he 

gave, 
He  sank  lamented  to  an  early  grave  : 
Then  love  and  wo — the  parent  and  the  child, 
Lost  in  one  grief,  allied  and  reconciled. 

Yet  soon  a  will,  that  lefl  me  half  his  worth, 

To  the  same  spirit  gave  a  second  birth  : 

But  *t  was  a  mother's  spleen ;  and  she  indeed 

Was  sick,  and  sad,  and  had  of  comfort  need ; 

I  watchM  the  way  her  anxious  spirit  took. 

And  often  found  her  musing  o*er  a  book  ; 

She  changed  her  dress,  her  church,  her  priest,  her 

prayer, 

JoinM  a  new  sect,  and  sought  her  comforts  tliere ; 
Some  strange  coarse  people  came,  and  were  so  free 
In  their  addresses,  they  offended  me ; 
But  my  mamma  threw  all  her  pride  away— - 
More  homble  she  as  more  assuming  they. 

••  And  what,"  tliey  said,  as  having  power,  **  are  now 
The  inward  conflicts  7  do  you  strive  ?  and  how  ?** 
Themselves  confessing  thoughts  sp  new  and  wild, 
I  thought  them  like  the  visions  of  a  child. 
**  Could  we,**  they  ask,  ^  our  best  good  deeds  con- 

demn? 
And  did  we  long  to  touch  the  garment's  hem  7 
And  was  it  so  with  us  7  for  so  it  was  with  them.** 

A  younger  few  assumed  a  sofler  port. 

And  tried  to  shake  the  fortress  of  m^  heart ; 

To  this  my  pliant  mother  lei\t  her  aid. 

And  wish*d  the  winning  of  Iter  erring  maid : 

I  was  constrain*d  her  female  friends  to  hear ;     . 

But  suffered  not  a  bearded  convert  near : 

Though  more  than  one  attempted,  with  their  whine. 

And  *"  Sister !  sister !  how  that  heart  of  thine  7** 

But  tliis  was  freedom  I  for  ever  check*d : 

Mine  was  a  heart  do  brother  could  affect. 

But  **  would  I  hear  the  preacher,  and  receive 

The  dropping  dew  of  his  discourse  at  eve  7 

The  soft,  sweet  words  T*  I  gave  two  precious  hours 

To  hear  of  gifls  and  graces ;  helps  and  powers ; 

When  a  pale  youth,  who  should  dismiss  the  flock, 

Gave  to  my  bosom  an  electric  shock. 

While  in  that  act  he  look*d  upon  my  face 

As  one  in  that  all-equalizing  place : 

Nor,  though  he  sought  me,  would  he  lay  aside 

Their  cold,  dead  freedom,  or  their  dull,  sad  pride. 

Of  his  conversion  he  with  triumph  spoke. 
Before  he  orders  from  jx  bishop  took  : 
Tlien  how  his  father's  anger  he  had  braved. 
And,  safe  himself,  his  cirihg  neighbours  saved. 
Me  he  rejoiced  a  sister  to  behold 
Among  the  members  of  his  favourite  fold ; 
He  had  not  sought  me,  the  availing  call 
Demanded  all  his  love,  and  hud  it  all ; 
But,  now  thns  met,  it  must  be  hcaven*s  design. 
Indeed !  I  thought,  it  never  shall  be  mine ; 
Yes,  we  most  wed.    He  was  not  rich :  afnd  I 
Had  of  the  curtlily  good  a  mean  supply; 


But  it  sufficed.    Of  his  conversion  then 
He  told,  and  labours  in  converting  men ; 
For  he  was  chosen  all  their  bands  among — 
Another  Daniel !  hoaoQr*d,  though  so  young. 

He  call'd  me  sister :  show*d  roe  that  he  knew 
What  I  possessed ;  and  told  what  it  would  do. 
My  looks,  I  judge,  ezprcss*d  my  full  disdain. 
But  it  was  given  to  the  man  in  vain : 
They  preach  till  they  are  proud,  and  pride  disturbs 
the  brain. 

Is  this  the  youth  once  timid,  mild,  polite  7 
How  odious  now,  and  sick'ning  to  the  sight ! 
Proud  that  he  sees,  and  yet  so  truly  blind. 
With  all  this  blight  and  mildew  on  the  mind ! 

Anjazed,  the  solemn  creature  beard  roe  tow 
That  I  was  not  disposed  to  take  him  now. 

**  Then,  art  thou  chonged,  fair  maiden  ?  changed 

thy  heart  T* 
I  answered,  **  No ;  but  I  perceive  thou  art** 

Still  was  my  mother  sad,  her  nerves  relaz*d. 
And  our  spiall  income  for  advice  was  taz*d. 
When  I,  who  long'd  for  change  and  freedom,  cried^ 
Let  sea  and  Sidmouth's  balmy  air  be  tried ; 
And  80  they  were,  and  every  neighbouring 
That  make  the  bosom,  like  the  clime,  serene. 
Yet  were  her  teachers  loth  to  yield  assent ; 
And  not  without  the  warning  voice  we  went; 
And  there  was  secret  counsel  all  unknown 
To  me — but  I  had  counsel  of  my  own. 

And  now  there  pass'd  a  portion  of  roy  time 
In  ease  delicious,  and  m  joy  sublime^ 
With  friends  endeaWd  by  kindness— with  delight,^ 
In  all  that  oould  the  feeling  mind  excite. 
Or  please,  excited,  walks  in  every  place 
Where  we  could  pleasure  find  and  beauty  trace, 
Or  views  at  night,  where  on  the  rocky  steep 
Shines  the  full  moon,  or  glitters  on  the  deep. 

Yes,  they  were  happy  days ;  but  they  are  fled ! 
All  now  are  parted—part  are  with  the  dead  ! 
SttU  it  is  pleasure,  though  *t  is  roix*d  with  paia, 
T9  think  of  joys  that  cannot  live  again ! 
Here  cannot  live ;  but  they  excite  desire 
Of  purer  kind,  and  heavenly  thoughts  inspire ! 

And  now  roy  mother,  weaken*d  m  her  mind. 
Her  will,  subdued  before,  to  me  resign*d. 
Wean'd  from  her  late  directors,  by  degrees 
She  sank  rc8ign*d,  and  only  sought  for  case : 
In  a  small  town  upon  the  coast  we  fix*d. 
Nor  in  amusement  with  associates  mix'd. 
My  years — but  other  mode  will  I  pursue. 
And  count  my  time  by  what  I  sought  to  do. 

And  wae  that  mind  at  ease  7  could  I  avow 
That  no  once  leadinr  thoughts  engaged  rae  now  7 
Was  I  convinced  th*^enthu8ia8tic  man 
Had  ruin*d  what  the  loving  boy  began  7 

I  answer  doubting — I  could  still  detect 
Feelings  too  sofl — yet  him  I  could  reject — 
Feelings  that  came  when  I  had  least  employ. 
When  common  pleasures  I  could  least  enjoy— 
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When  I  WIS  pacing  lonely  in  the  nyn 
or  a  (bit  moon,  in  lonely  walks  and  ways— 
When  I  was  sighing  o'er  a  taie*s  distress. 
And  paid  attention  to  ray  Bible  less. 

Thi^  found,  I  sought  my  remedies  for  these ; 
I  suffered  common  things  my  mind  to  please, 
And  comnK>n  pleasures :  seldom  walked  alone, 
Nor  when  the  moon  upon  the  waters  shone ; 
But  then  my  candles  lit,  my  window  closed, 
My  needle  took,  and  with  my  neighbours  proeed : 
And  in  one  year — nav,  ere  the  end  of  one, 
My  labour  ended,  and  my  lo?e  was  done. 

My  heart  at  rest,  I  boldly  ]ook*d  within, 
And  dared  to  ask  it  of  its  secret  sin ; 
Alas !  with  pride  it  answer^,  ^  Look  arbnnd, 
And  tell  me  where  a  better  heart  is  found.** 
And  then  I  traced  my  virtues :  O !  how  few. 
In  fact,  thev  were,  and  yet  how  vain  I  grew ! 
Thought  of  my  kindness,  condescension,  ease. 
My  will,  my  wishes,  nay,  my  power  to  please. 
I  judged  me  prudent,  rational,  discreet. 
And  void  of  folly,  falsehood  and  deceit 
I  read,  not  lightly,  as  I  iome  had  known, 
But  made  an  author's  meaning  all  my  own : 
In  short,  what  lady  could  a  poet  choose 
As  a  superior  subject  for  bis  rouse  7 

So  said  my  heart,  and  Conscience  straight  rej^ed — 

**  I  say  the  matter  is  not  fairly  tried : 

I  am  offended,  hurt,  dissatisfied : 

First  of  the  Christian  graces,  let  me  see 

What  thy  pretensions  to  humility  ? 

Art  thou  prepared  for  trial  7  Wilt  thou  say 

I  am  this  being,  and  for  judgment  pray  7 

And  with  the  gallant  Frenchman,  wilt  thou  cry. 

When  to  thy  judge  presented,  thus  am  I — 

Thus  was  I  £rm*d — these  talents  I  possessed — 

So  I  employed  them-^nd  thou  know'st  the  rett* 

Thus  Conscience ;  and  she  then  a  picture  drew, 

And  bade  roe  think  and  treroble  at  the  yiew. 

One  I  beheld — a  wife,  a  mother — go  ' 

To  gloomy  scenes  of  wickedness  and  wo ; 

She  sought  her  way  through  all  things  vile  and  bate. 

And  made  a  prison  a  religious  place : 

Flighting  her  way — the  way  that  angels  fight 

With  powers  of  darkness^to  let  in  the  light; 

Tell  me,  my  heart,  hast  thou  such  victory  won 

As  this,  a  sinner  dT  thy  sex,  has  done, 

And  calls  herself  a  sinner  ?   What  art  thou  7 

And  where  thy  praise  and  exaltation  now  7 

Yet  is  she  tender,  delicate,  and  nice. 

And  shrinks  from  all  depravity  and  vice ; 

Shrinks  from  the  ruiBm  gaze,  the  savage  gloom, 

That  reign  where  guilt  and  misery  find  an  home  i 

Ouiltchain*d,  and  misery  purchased;  and  with  them 

All  we  abhor,  abomihate,  condemn — 

The  look  of  scorn,  the  scowl,  th*  insulting  leer 

Of  shame,  all  fix*d  on  her  who  yentures  hen : 

Yet  all  she  braved !  she  kept  her  stedfast  eye 

On  the  dear  cause,  and  brushed  the  baseness  by. 

So  would  a  mother  press  her  darling  child 
Ckise  to  her  breast,  with  tainted  rags  defiled. 
Bat  thou  bast  talents  truly !  say  the  ten : 
Come,  let  us  look  at  their  improvement  then. 


What  hast  thou  done  to  aid  thy  suffering  kind. 
To  help  the  sick,  the  deaf,  the  lame,  the  blind  7 
Hast  thou  not  spent  thy  intellectual  force 
On  books  abstruse,  in  critical  discourse  7 
Wasting  in  useless  energy  thy  days, 
And  idly  listening  to  their  common  praise, 
Who  can  a  kind  of  transient  fame  dispense. 
And  ^y — **  a  woman  o{  exceeding  sense." 

Thus  tried,  and  failing,  the  suggestions  fled, 
And  a  corrected  spirit  reign'd  instead. 

My  mother  yet  was  living ;  but  the  flame 
Of  life  now  flashed,  and  Winter  then  becaroe ; 
I  made  it  pleasant,  and  was  pleased  to  see 
A  parent  looking  as  a  child  to  me. 

And  now  our  humble  place  gr^w  wond*rons  gay; 

Came  gallant  persons  in  their  red  array : 

All  strangers  welcome  there,  extremely  welcome 

they. 
When  in  the  church  I  saw  inquiring  eyes 
Fix*d  on  my  face  with  pleasure  and  surprise ; 
And  soon  a  knocking  at  my  door  was  heard ; 
And  soon  the  lover  of  my  youth  appear*d — 
Frederick,  in  all  his  glory,  glad  to  meet. 
And  say,  **  his  happiness  was  now  complete.** 

He  told  his  flight  from  superstitious  zeal ; 
But  first  what  torments  he  was  doom*d  to  feel  :— 
**The  tender  tears  he  saw  from  women  fall^ 
The  strong  persuasions  of  the  brethren  all — 
The  threats  of  crazed  enthusiasts,  bound  to  keep 
The  struggling  mind,  and  awe  the  straying  sbeep^- 
From  these,  their  love,  their  curses,. and  their  creed, 
Was  I  by  reason  and  exertion  freed.** 

Then,  like  a  man  who  often  had  been  told 
And  was  convinced  success  attends  the  bold. 
His  former  purpose  he  renew'd,  and  swore 
He  never  loved  me  half  so  well  before : 
Before  he  felt  a  sometiiing  to  divide 
The  heart,  that  now  had  not  a  love  beside. 

In  earlier  times  had  I  myself  amused, 
And  first  my  swain  perplex*d,  and  then  refbsed ; 
Cure  for  conceit ; — but  now  in  purpose  grave. 
Strong  and  decisive  the  reply  I  gave. 
Still  he  would  come,  and  talk  as  idlers  do, 
Both  of  his  okL  associates  and  his  new ; 
Those  who  their  dreams  and  reveries  receive 
For  facts,  and  those  who  would  not  facts  befieve. 

He  now  conceived  that  truth  was  hidden,  pl^ed 
He  knew  not  where,  she  never  could  be  traoA ; 
**  But  that  in  every  place,  the  world  around, 
Might  some  resemblance  of  the  nymph  be  found  : 
Yet  wise  men  knew  these  shadows  to  be  vain. 
Such  as  our  true  philoeophers  disdain, — 
They  laugh  to  see  what  vulgar  minds  pursue— 
Truth,  as  a  mistress,  never  in  their  view — 
But  there  the  shadpw  flies,  and  that,  they  cry.  is 
true." 

Thus,  at  the  college  and  the  meeting  train*d. 
My  lover  seem*d  hia  acm^  to  have  gain*d ; 
'Vith  some  compassion  I  essay'd  a  cure : 
h*  If  truth  be  bidden,  why  art  thou  so  aure  7** 
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This  he  mistook  for  tenderness,  and  cried, 
•*  If  sore  of  thee,  I  care  not  what  beside  !** 
CompellM  to  silence,  I,  in  pare  disdain. 
Withdrew  from  one  so  insolent  and  vain ; 
He  then  retired,  and,  I  was  kindly  told, 
**  In  pure  compassion  grew  estranged  and  cdkL** 

My  mother  died ;  but,  in  my  grief^  drew  near 
A  bosom  friend,  who  dried  the  useless  tear. 
We  lived  together :  we  combined  our  shares 
Of  the  world*8  good,  and  leamM  to  brave  its  cares 
We  were  the  ladies  of  the  place,  and  found 
Protection  and  respect  the  country  round ; 
We  gave,  and  largely,  for  we  wish'd  to  live 
In  good  repute— tor  this  *t  is  good  to  give ; 
Our  annual  present  to  the  priest  conveyM 
Was  kindly  taken : — we  in  cbm&rt  pray*d ; 
There  none  molested  in  Uie  crimson  pew 
The  worthy  ladies,  whom  the  vicar  knew : 
And  we  began  to  think  that  life  might  be, 
Not  happy  all,  but  innocently  free. 

My  friend  in  earlv  life  was  bound  to  one 

Of  gentle  kindred,  but  a  younger  son. 

He  rortune*s  smile  with  perseverance  woo*d. 

And  wealth  beneath  the  burning  sun  pursued : 

There,  urged  by  love  and  youthfbl  hope,  he  went, 

Loth ;  but  *t  was  all  his  fortune  could  present 

From  hence  he  wrote ;  and,  with  a  lover's  fbars. 

And  gloomy  fondness,  talk'd  of  future  years ; 

To  her  devoted,  his  Priscilla  found 

His  faithful  heart  still  suffering  with  its  wound. 

That. would  not  heal    A  second  time  she  heard ; 

And  then  no  more :  nor  lover  since  appeared. 

Year  afler  year  the  country's  fleet  arrived, 

Confirm*d  her  fear,  and  yet  her  love  survived ; 

It  still  was  living ;  yet  her  hope  veas  dead. 

And  youthful  dreams,  nay,  youth  itself;  was  fled; 

And  he  was  k)st:  so  urged  her  friends,  so  she 

At  length  believed,  and  thus  retired  with  me ; 

She  would  a  dedicated  vestal  prove. 

And  give  her  virgin  vows  to  heaven  and  love ; 

She  dwelt  with  fond  regret  on  pleasures  past, 

With  ardent  hope  on  those  that  ever  last ; 

Pious  and  tender,  every  day  she  view*d 

With  solemn  joy  our  perfect  solitude ; 

Her  reading,  that  which  most  delighted  her, 

That  soothed  the  passions,  yet  would  gently  stir ; 

The  tender,  softening,  melancholy  strain. 

That  caused  not  pleuure,  but  that  vanquishM  pain. 

In  tears  she  read,  and  wept,  and  long*d  to  read  again. 

But  other  worlds  were  her  supreme  delight. 
And  Aere,  it  seeni*d,  she  long*d  to  take  her  flight ; 
Yet  patient,  pensive,  arm*d  by  thoughts  sublime. 
She  watch*d  the  tardy  step  of  lingering  time. 

My  friend,  with  face  that  most  would  handsome 

call, 
Posscss'd  the  charm  that  wins  the  heart  of  all ; 
And,  thrice  entreated  by  a  lover's  prayer. 
She  thrice  refused  him  with  determined  air. 

No !  had  the  world  one  monarch,  and  was  he 
All  that  the  heart  could  wish  its  lord  to  be,— 
fvoyely  and  loving,  generous,  brave,  and  true, — 
Vain  were  his  hopes  to  waken  hers  anew  !*'  | 


For  she  was  wedded  to  ideal  views. 
And  fiincy*s  prospects,  that  she  would  not  km. 
Would  not  forego,  to  be  a  mortal's  wife. 
And  wed  tlie  poor  realities  of  life. 

There  was  a  day,  ere  yet  the  autumn  closed. 
When,  ere  her  wintry  wars,  the  earth  reposed. 
When  from  the  yeUow  weed  the  feathery  crown. 
Light  as  the  curling  smoke,  fell  sbwly  down ; 
When  the  wing*d  insect  settled  in  our  sight. 
And  waited  wind  to  recommence  her  flight ; 
When  the  wide  river  was  a  silver  sheet. 
And  on  the  bcean  slept  th*  unancbor'd  fleet; 
When  from  our  garden,  as  we  kiok'd  above. 
There  was  no  cloud,  and  nothing  ■eem*d  to  move ; 
Then  was  my  friend  in  ecstasies-— she  cried, 
**  There  is,  I  feel  there  is,  a  world  beside ! 
Martha,  dear  Martha !  we  shall  hear  not  then 
Of  hearts  distress'd  by  good  or  evil  men. 
But  all  win  consUnt,  tender,  feithful  be — 
So  had  I  been,  and  so  had  one  with  me ; 
But  in  this  world  the  fondest  and  the  beirt 
Are  the  most  tried,  most  troubled,  and  di8tre»*ds 
Thb  is  the  place  for  trial,  here  we  prove. 
And  there  enjoy,  the  fiuthfulness  d^Iove. 

Nay,  were  he  here  in  all  the  pride  of  youth. 
With  honour,  valour,  tenderness,  and  truth, 
Entirely  mine,  yet  what  could  I  secure, 
Or  who  one  day  of  comfort  oould  insure  ? 

No !  all  is  dosed  on  earth,  and  there  is  now 
Nothing  to  break  tb*  indissoluble  vow ; 
But  in  that  world  will  be  th*  abiding  bliss. 
That  pays  for  every  tear  and  sigh  in  this.** 

Such  her  discourse,  and  more  refined  it  grew. 
Till  she  had  all  her  glorious  dream  in  view ; 
And  she  would  further  in  that  dream  proceed 
Than  I  dare  go,  who  doubtfully  agteed : 
Smiling  I  ask'd,  again  to  draw  the  soul 
From  flight  so  high,  and  &ncy  to'tontrol, 
**  If  this  be  truth,  the  lover's  happier  way 
Is*  distant  still  to  keep  the  purposed  day ; 
The  real  bliss  would  mar  the  nmcted  joy. 
And  marriage  all  the  dream  of  lovtdo^y.*' 

She  soflly  smiled,  and  as  we  grvftAj  tolk'd, 
We  saw  a  man  who  up  the  gravel  walk'd. 
Not  quite  erect,  nor  quite  by  age  deprpss'd, 
A  traveird  man,  and  as  a  merchant  dress*d ; 
Large  chain  of  gold  Upon  his  watch  he  wore. 
Small  golden  buckles  on  his  feet  he  bore ; 
A  head  of  gold  his  costly  cane  display*d. 
And  all  about  him  k>ve  of  gold  betray*d. 

This  comely  man  moyed  onward,  and  a  pair, 
Of  comely  maidens  met  with  serious  air; 
Till  one  ezclairo'd,  and  wildly  look'd  around, 
*'  O  heav'n,  *t  is  Panl  !*'  and  dropt  upon  the  groan* 
But  she  recover'd  soon,  and  yon  must  guess 
What  then  ensued,  and  how  much  happiness. 

They  parted  lovers,  both  di«tress*d  to  part ! 
They  met  as  neighbours,  heal*d,  and  whole  of  lieac* 
^he  in  his  absence  look'd  to  heeven  for  bliss. 
He  vas  contented  with  a  world  like  this; 
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And  ibe  prepared  in  tame  new  utate  to  meet 
The  man  now  aeekinir  for  some  tnug  retreat 
He  kindly  told  her  he  was  firm  and  true, 
Nor  doabted  her,  and  bade  her  then  adieu ! 

•*  What  shall  I  do  7"  the  nghing  maid  be^an, 
»How  Io6t the  lover!  O,  how  f ross  the  man.** 

For  tlie  plain  dealer  had  his  wish  declared, 
Nor  the,  devoted  victim  !  conld  be  spared  : 
Hetpoke  as  one  decided ;  she  as  one 
Who  fear*d  the  love,  and  would  the  lover  shun. 

**  0  Martha,  sister  of  my  soul !  how  dies 
Each  lovely  view  !  for  can  I  truth  disguise, 
That  this  is  he  7  No !  nothing  shall  persuade ; 
This  is  a  man  the  naughty  world  hhs  made. 
An  eating,  drinking,  buying,  tmrgraining  man— > 
And  can  I  love  him  7  No !  I  neVer  can, 
What  once  he  was,  what  fancy  gave  beside. 
Fall  well  I  know,  my  love  was  Uien  my  pride ; 
What  time  has  done,  what  trade  and  travel  wrought, 
You  see !  and  yet  yoar  sorrowing  friend  is  sought ; 
Bot  caq  I  take  him  ?"— ••  Take  him  not,"  I  cried, 
**  If  so  aveijM — but  why  so  soon  decide  !** 

Meantime  a  daily  guest  the  man  appeor*d, 
Set  all  his  sail,  and  for  hb  purpose  steer*d ; 
Loud  and  familiar,  loving,  fierce  and  firce, 
He  overpower'd  her  soft  timidity ; 
Who,  weak  and  vain,  and  gratenil  to  behold 
The  man  was  hers,  and  hers  would  be  the  gold ; 
Thus  sundry  motives,  mort  than  I  can  name, 
Leagued  on  his  part,  and  she  a  wife  became. 

A  home  was  ofllbr'd,  but  I  knew  too  well 

What  comfort  was  with  married  friends  to  dweU; 

I  was  resigned,  and  had  I  felt  distress, 

Agiin  a  lover  ofTerM  some  redress ; 

Behold,  a  hero  of  the  buskin  hears 

My  Ums,  and  with  consoling  love  appears ; 

Frederick  was  now  a  hero  on  the  stage. 

In  all  its  glories,  rhapsody,  and  rage ; 

Again  himself  he  oifer'd,  offer'd  all 

loat  bis  an  hero  of  the  kind  can  calL 

He  far  my  sake  would  hope  of  fame  resign. 
And  leave  the  applause  oi^all  the  world  ror  mine. 
Hard  fate  was  Frederick's  never  to  succeed^ 
Yet  ever  try — but  so  it  was  decreed : 
His  mind  was  weaken*d;    he  would  laugh  and 

weep. 
And  swore  profusely  I  hod  mordei'd  sleep. 
Had  quite  unmamiM  biro,  cleft  his  heart  in  twain, 
And  he  shooid  never  be  himself  again. 

He  aoM  himself;  weak,  nervoms  kind,  and  poor, 
111  drese'd  and  idle,  he  besieged  my  door, 
Borrow'd,— or,  worse,  made  verses  od  my  ebaimB, 
And  did  his  beat  to  fill  me  with  alarms; 
I  had  some  pity,  and  I  sought  the  price 
Of  my  repose— my  hero  was  not  nice; 
There  was  a  loan,  and  promise  I  should  be 
From  all  the  eflEbrts  of  his  fondness  firoe. 
From  hunger's  ftitnre  claims,  or  those  of  vanity. 
**  Yet,**  said  he,  bowing,  *«  do  to  study  take ! 
0 !  what  a  Deedemona  wouldst  thou  make  !** 
34 


Thus  was  my  lover  lost ;  yet  even  now 

Ho  claims  one  thought,  and  this  we  will  allow. 

His  father  lived  to  an  extreme  old  age. 
But  never  kind !— his  son  bad  left  the  stage. 
And  gain*d  some  office,  but  an  humble  place. 
And  that  he  lost !  Want  sharpen*d  his  disgraee, 
Urged  him  to  a6ek  his  father^^but  too  late. 
His  jealous  brothers  watohM  and  barr*d  the  gate. 

The  old  man  died ;  bdt  there  is  one  who  pays 
A  moderate  pension  for  his  latter  days,    ' 
Who,  though  assured  inquiries  will  offend, 
I»  ever  askmg  for  this  unknown  fHend ; 
Some  partial  lady,  whom  h&  hopes  to  find 
As  to  his  wants  so  to  bis  wishes  kind. 

**  Be  still,**  a  cool  adviser  sometimes  writea-* 
^  Nay,  but,**  says  he,  **  the  gentle  maid  invitea-* 
Do,  let  me  know  the  young !  the  soft !  the  fiiir  !** 

"  Old  man,"  *t  is  answcr'd,  •*  take  thyself  to  prayer ; 

Be  clean,  be  sober,  to  thy  priest  apply. 

And — dead  to  all  around  thee — learn  to  die  T* 

Now  had  I  rest  from  Ufe*8  strong  hopes  and  fears, 
And  no  disturbance  mark*d  the  flying  years ; 
So  on  in  quiet  might  those  years  nave  past. 
But  for  a  light  adventure,  and  a  last 

A  handsome  boy,  from  school-day  bondage  firee. 
Came  with-  mamma  to  gaze  upon  the  sea ;   - 
With  soft  blue  eye  he  look*d  upon  the  waves. 
And  talk*d  of  treacherous  rocks,  and  aeamen*s 

graves; 

There  was  much  sweetness  in  his  boyish  f  mile. 
And  signs  of  feelings  frank,  that  knew  not  guile. 

The  partial  mother,  of  her  darling  proud, 
Beaooght  my  friendship,  and  her  own  avow*d ; 
She  praised  her  Rupert*8  person,  spirit,  ease. 
How  fond  of  study,  yet  how  form*d  to  please ; 
In  our  disoourse  no  often  bore  a  part. 
And  talk*d,  heaven  bless  him !  of  his  feeling  hoart ; 
He  spoke  of  pleasures  souls  like  his  enjoy. 
And  hated  Lovelace  like  a  virtuous  boy ; 
He  felt  for  Clementina's  holy  strife. 
And  was  Sir  Charles  as  large  and  true  as  life: 
For  Virtue**  heroines  was  his  aoul  distress'd ; 
True  love  and  guileless  honour  fiU*d  his  breast. 
When,  as  the  subjects  drew  the  firequent  sigh, 
The  tear  stood  trembling  in  his  large  blue  eye. 
And  softly  he  czclaim*d,  **  Sweet,  swastest  aympa- 
thy!** 

When  thus  I  hear^  the  handsome  stripling  speak, 
I  smiled  assent,  and  thought  to  pat  his  cheek ; 
But  when  I  saw  the  feelings  blushing  there. 
Signs  of  emotion  strong,  they  said,  forbear ! 

The  youth  would  speak  of  bis  intent  to  live 
On  that  estate  which  heaven  was  pleased  to  give. 
There  with  the  partner  of  his  joys  to  dwell. 
And  nurse  the  virtues  that  be  toved  so  well ; 
The  humble  good  of  happy  swains  to  share. 
And  fh>m  the  cottage  drive  distress  and  care , 
To  the  dear  infiints  make  some  pleasures  known 
And  teach,  he  gravely  said,  the  virtues  to  his  own. 
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He  loved  to  read  in  verte,  and  verse-like  proHe, 
The  softest  tales  of  love-inflicted  woes ; 
When,  looking^  fondly,  he  would  smile  and  cry, 
**  Is  there  not  bliss  in  senuhility  T' 

We  walked  toj^ther,  and  it  seem*d  not  harm 
In  linking  thought  with  thought,  and  arm  with  arm, 
Till  the  dear  boy  would  talk  too  much  of  bliss, 
And  indistinctly  murmur — ^  such  as  this.** 

When  no  maternal  wish  her  heart  beguiled. 
The  lady  callM  her  son  "  the  darling  child  ;** 
When  with  some  nearer  view  her  speech  began, 
She  changed  her  phrase,  and  said,  ^  the  good  young 

man'*' 
And  lost,  when  hinting  of  some  futnre  bride. 
The  woman's  prudence  in  the  mother's  pride. 

Still  decent  fear  and  conscious,  folly  strove 
With  fond  presumption  and  aspiring  Ipve, 
But  now  too  plain  to  me  the  strife  appear'd. 
And  what  he  sought  i  knew,  and  what  he  fear'd ; 
The  trembling  huid  and  frequent  sigh  duclosed 
The  wish  that  prudence,  care,  and  time  opposed. 

Was  I  not  pleased,  will  yon  demand  7 — Amused 
By  bovish  love,  that  woman's  pride  refused? 
This  I  acknowledge,  and  from  day  to  day 
Resolved  no  longer  at  such  game  to  play ; 
Yet  I  forbore,  though  to  my  purpode  true. 
And  firmly  fix'd  to  hid  the  youth  adieu. 

There  was  a  moonlight  eve,  serenely  cool. 
When  the  vast  ocean  seem'd  k  mighty  pool ; 
Save  the  small  rippling  waves  that  genUy  beat. 
We  scarcely  heard  them  falling,  at  our  feet : 
His  mother  absent,  absent  every  sound 
And  every  sight  that  oould  the  youth  confi>und  ; 
The  arm,  fast  lock'd  in  mine,  his  fear  betray*d. 
And  when  he  spoke  not,  his  designs  convey'd ; 
He  oft-times  gasp'd  for  breath,  he  tried  to  speak, 
And  studying  words,  at  last  had  words  to  seek. 

Silent  the  boy,  by  silence  more  betray'd. 
And  fearing  lest  he  should  appear  afraid. 
He  knelt  abruptly,  and  his  speech  began — 
**Pity  the  pangs  of  an  unhappy  man." 

••  Be  sure,"  I  answer'd,  "and  relieve  them  too— 
But  why  that  posture?  What  the  woes  to  you7 
To  feel  for  others*  sorrows  is  humane. 
But  too  much  feeling  is  our  virtue's  bane. 

Come,  my  dear  Rupert !  now  your  tale  disclose, 
That  I  may  know  the  sufferer  and  his  woes. 
Know  there  is  pain  that  wilfnl  man  endures, 
That  our  reproof  and  not  our  pity  cures ; 
For  though  for  such  assumed  distress  we  grieve. 
Since  they  themselves  as  well  as  us  deceive, 

Yet  we  assist  not" ^The  unhappy  youth. 

Unhappy  then,  beheld  not  all  the  truth. 

••  O  !  what  is  this  ?"  exclaira'd  the  dubious  boy, 
••  Words  that  confuse  the  being  they  destroy  ? 
So  have  I  read  the  gods  to  madness  drive 
The  man  condemn'd  with  adverse  fate  to  strive ; 
O !  make  thv  victim  though  by  misery  sure, 
Ar  d  let  me  know  the  pongs  I  must  endure ; 


For,  like  the  Grecian  warrior,  1  can  pray 
Falling,  to  perish  in  the  face  of  day." 

*' Pretty,  my  Rupert;  and  it  proves  the  use 
Of  all  that  learmng  whieh  the  schools  produce : 
But  come,  your  arm — no  trembling,  but  attend 
To  sober  truth,  and  a  maternal  fiiend. 

You  ask  for  pity  ?"— ^  O !  indeed  I  do." 
^  Well  then,  you  have  it,,  and  assistance  too : 
Suppose  us  married  I" — >*  O I  the  heavenly  thought!" 
**  Nay — nay,  my  friend,  be  you  by  wisdom  ta^grfat ; 
For  wisdom  tells  you,  love  would  soon  subside. 
Fall,  and  make  room  for  penitence  and  pride; 
Then  would  you  meet  the  public  eye,  and  blame 
Your  private  taste,  and  be  o'erwhelm'd  with  shame ; 
How  must  it  then  your  bosom's  peace  destroy 
To  hear  it  said,  *  The  mother  and  her  boy  !* 
And  then  to  show  the  sneering  world  it  lies. 
You  would  assume  the  man,  and  tyrannize ; 
Ev*n  Time,  Care*s  ^neral  soother,  would  augment 
Your  self-reproachmg,  growing  discontent. 

Add  twenty  years  (o  my  precarious  life. 
And  lo  I  your  aged,  feeble,  wailing  wife ; 
Displeased,  displeasing,  discontented,  blamed ; 
Both,  and  with  cause,  ashaming  and  asham^ ; 
When  I  shall  bend  beneath  a  press  of  time. 
Thou  wilt  be  all  erect  in  manhood's  prime : 
Then  wilt  thou  fly  to  younger  minds  t' assuage 
Thy  bosom's  pain^  and  I  in  jealous  age 
Shall  move  contempt,  if  still — ^if  active,  rage : 
And  though  in  tnguish  all  my  days  are  past. 
Yet  far  bevond  thy  wishes  they  may  last ; 
May  last  till  thou,  thy  better  prospects  fled. 
Shall  have  no  comfort  when  thy  wife  is  dead. 

Then  thou  in  turn,  though  none  will  call  thee  old, 
Will  feel  thy  spirit  fled,  thy  bosom  cold  ; 
No  strong  or  eager  wish  to  make  the  will. 
Life  will  appear  to  stagnate  and  be  still. 
As  now  with  me  it  slumbers ;  O !  rejoice 
That  I  attend  not  to  that  pleading  voice ; 
So  will  new  hopes  this  troubled  dream  succeed. 
And  one  will  gladly  hear  my  Rupert  plead." 

Ask  you,  while  thus  I  could  the  youth  deny 

Was  I  unmoved  ? — Inexorable  I, 

Fix'd  and  determhied :  thriee  he  made  his  prayer. 

With  looks  of  sadness  first,  and  then  despair ; 

Thrice  doom'd  to  bear  refusal,  not  exempt. 

At  the  last  effort,  from  a  slight  contempt 

Did  his  distress,  his  pains,  your  joy  exeite  7 — 
No ;  but  I  fear'd  his  perseverance  might 
Was  there  no  danger  in  the  moon's  sofl  raya. 
To  hear  the  handsome  stripling's  earnest  praise  i 
Was  there  no  fear  that  while  my  words  reproved 
The  eager  youth,  I  might  myself  be  moved  ? 
Not  for  his  sake  alone  1  cried  persist 
No  more,  and  with  a  fVown  the  cause  dismiaa'd 

Seek  you  th'  event  ? — I  scarcely  need  reply. 
Love,  unreturn'd,  will  languish,  pine,  and  die : 
We  lived  awhile  in  fiiendship,  and  with  joy 
I  saw  depart  in  peace  the  amorous  boy.. 
We  met  some  ten  years  after,  and  he  then 
Was  married,  and  as  cool  as  married  nen ; 
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He  talk'd  of  war  and  taxes,  trade  and  farms, 
And  thought  no  more  of  me,  or  of  my  charms. 

We  spoke ;  and  when,  alluding  to  the  past, 
Sometiiiog  of  meaning  in  mj  Took  I  cast. 
He,  who  coold  never  tlioaght  or  wish  disguise, 
liOokM  in  my  face  with  trouble  and  surpriiic ; 
To  kill  reserve,  I  seiied  his  arm,  and  cried, 
^  Know  mc,  my  lord  !"  .when  laughing,  4ie  replied, 
WondcrM  cgoin,  and  iookM  upon  my  face. 
And  seemM  unwilling  marks  of  time  to  trace  ; 
But  soon  I  brought  bim  fairly  to  confess, 
That  boys  in  love  judge  ill  of  happiness. 

Love  had  his  day — to  graver  subjects  led. 
My  will  is  governed,  and  my  mind  is  fed  ; 
And  to  more  vacant  bosoms  I  re^i^n 
The  hopes  and  fears  that  once  affected  mine. 
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Again  the  Brothers  saw  their  friend  the  priest, 
Who  shared  the  comforts  he  so  mnch  increased ; 
Absent  of  late— «nd  thus  the  squire  addressed, 
With  welcome  smile,  his  ancient  friend  and  guest. 

**  What  has  detained  thee  ?  some  parochial  case  7 
Some  roan's  desertion,  or  some  maid's  disgrace  ? 
Or  wert  thou  call'd,  as  parish  priest,  to  give 
Name  to  a  new-born  thing  that  would  not  live. 
That  its  weak  glance  upon  the  world  had  thrown, 
An4  shrank  in  terror  from  the  prospect  shown  7 
Or  hast  then  beard  some  dying  wretch  depbre, 
That  of  hb  pleasures  he  oould  ta^ te  no  more  7 
Who  wish'd  thy  aid  his  spirits  to  sustain. 
And  drive  away  the  feats  that  gave  him  pain  7 
For  priests  are  thought  to  have  a  patent  charm 
To  eaae  the  dying  smner  of  alarm  : 
Or  was  thy  business  of  the  carnal  sort, 
And  thou  wert  gone  a  patron's  smile  to  court, 
\nd  Crofl  or  Cresswell  wouldst  to  Binning  add, 
Or  take,  kmd  soul !  whatever  could  be  had  7 
Once  more  I  guess :  th'  election  now  is  near ; 
My  friend,  perhaps,  is  sway'd,  by  hope  or  fear. 
And  all  a  patriot's  wishes,  forth  to  ride. 
And  hunt  for  votes  to  prop  the  fiiv'rite  side  7** 

••  More  private  duty  call'd  me  hence,  to  pay 
My  friends  respect  on  a  rejoicing  day,** 
Replied  the  Rector :  **  there  is  bom  a  son. 
Pride  of  an  ancient  race,  who  pray'd  for  one. 
And  long  despoqded.     Would  you  hear  the  tale- 
Ask,  and  't  b  granted— of  Sir  Owen  Dale  7" 


*♦  Qrant,"  said  the  Brothers,  ••  for  we  humbly  ask; 

Ours  be  the  gratitude,  and  thine  the  task : 

Yet  dine  we  first :  then  to  this  tale  of  thine. 

As  to  thy  sermon,  seriously  incline : 

In  neither  case  our  rector  shall  compUin, 

Of  thb  recited,  that  composed  in  vain. 

Something  we  heard  of  vengeance,  who  appall'd 

Like  an  infernal  spirit,  him  who  call'd ; 

And,  ere  he  vanish'd,  would  perform  bb  part, 

inflicting  tortures  on  the  wounded  heart ; 

Of  this  but  little  from  report  we  know  ; 

If  you  the  progress  of  revenge  call  show. 

Give  it,  and  all  its  horrors,  if  you  please. 

We  hear  our  neighbour's  sufferings  much  at  ease. 

Is  it  not  so  7  For  do  not  men  delight-^ 

We  call  them  men— our  brubers  to  excite. 

And  urge  with  bribing  gold,  and  feed  them  for  Urn 

fight  7 
Men  t^yond  common  strength,  of  giant  size. 
And  threat'ning  terrors  in  each  other's  eyes ; 
When  in  their  naked,  native  force  display'd. 
Look  answers  look,  affirightiug  and  a^aid ; 
While  skill,  like  spurs  and  feeing,  gives  the  ano 
The  wicked  power  to  do  the  greater  harm : 
Maim'd  in  the  strife,  the  falling  man  sustains 
Th'  iusultiog  shout,  that  aggravates  hb  pains : 
Man  can  bear  this ;  and  shall  thy  hearers  heed 
A  tale  of  human  sufferings  7    Come !  proceed.** 

Thus  urged,  the  worthy  rector  thought  it  meet 
Some  moral  truth,  as  pte&ce,  to  repeat ; 
Reflection  seriou8,-^-common-place,  't  b  true,— 
But  he  would  act  as  be  was  wont  to  do, 
Ahd  bring  his  morab  in  hb  neighbour's  view* 

**  01  how  the  passions,  insolent  and  strong. 
Bear  our  weak  minds  their  rapid  course  aioog 
Make  us  the  madness  of  their  will  obey ; 
Then  die,  and  leave  us  to  our  grieCs  a  prey !" 


Sir  Owen  Dale  hb  fortieth  year  had  seen. 
With  temper  placid,  and  with  mind  serene ; 
Rich ;  early  married  to  an  easy  wife, 
Tliey  led  in  comfort  a  domestic  life : 
He  took  of  hb  affairs  a  prudent  care. 
And  was  by  early  habit  led  to  spare ; 
Not  as  a  miser,  but  in  pure  good  taste. 
That  scorn'd  the  idle  Wantonness  of  waste. 

In  ftet,  the  les9ons  he  fh>m  prudence  took 
Were  written  in  his  mind,  as  in  a  book  : 
There  what  to  do  he  read,  and  what  to  shun ; 
And  all  commanded  was  with  promptness  done ; 
He  seem'd  without  a  passion  to  proceed. 
Or  one  whose  passion  no  correction  need ; 
Yet  some  believed  those  passions  only  slept, 
And  were  in  bounds  by  early  habits  kept : 
ODui»*d  as  they  were  by  Atters  worn  so  long. 
There  were  who  judged  them  a  rebellious  throng 

To  these  he  stood,  not  as  a  hero  true,   , 
Who  fought  his  foes,  and  in  the  combat  slew^ 
But  one  who  all  those  foes,  when  sleeping  found. 
And,  unresisted,  at  hb'^leasure  bound. 
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We  tboQgfht — for  I  was  one — that  we  espied 
Some  indicaiioiM  ttrong  of  dormant  pride ; 
It  was  his  wish  in  peace  with  all  to  hve ; 
And  he  could  pardon,  but  could  not  forgive : 
Nay,  there  were  times  when  stem  de6ance  shook 
The  moral  man,  and  threatenM  in  his  look. 

Should  tlicse  fierce  passions — so  we  reason*d — 

break 
Their  long.worn  chain,  what  ravage  will  they  makel 
In  vain  will  prudence  then  contend  with  pride^ 
And  reason  vainly  bid  revenge  subside ; 
Anger  will  not  to  meek  persuasion  bend^ 
Nor  to  tlie  pleas  of  hope  or  fear  attend  : 
What  curb  shall,  then,  in  their  disordered  race, 
Check  the  wild  passions  ?  what  the  calm  replace  7 
Virtue  shall  strive  in  vain;  and  has  )m  help  in 

grace? 

While  yet  the  wife  with  pure  discretion  mled, 
The  man  was  guided,  and  the  mind  was  schooled 
But  then  that  mind  unaided  ran  to'  waste : 
He  had  some  learning,  but  he  wanted  taste ; 
Placid,  not  pleased— contented,  not  employ*d^ — 
He  neither  time  improved,  nor  life  enjoy*d. 

That  wife  expired,  and  great  the  loss  8UstaSn*d, 
Though  much  distress  he  neither  felt  nor  feign*d ; 
He  loved  not  warmly ;  but  the  sudden  stroke 
Deeply  and  strongly  on  his  habits  broke. 

He  had  no  child  to  soothe  him,  and  his  farm, 
His  sports,  his  speculations,  lost  their  charm ; 
Then  would  he  read  and  travel,  would  fi«qnent 
Life*s  busy  scenes,  and  forth  Sir  Owen  went : 
The  mind,  that  now  was  free,  anfix*d,  iiiicheck*d, 
Read  and  observed  with  wonderful  e^ect ; 
And  still  the  more  he  gain*d,  the  more  he  Vmg'd 
To  pay  that  mind  his  negligence  had  wrong*a ; 
He  felt  his  pleasures  rise  as  he  improved  ; 
And,  first  enduring,  then  the  labour  loved. 

But,  by  the  light  let  in,  Sir  Owen  found 
Some  of  those  passions  had  their  chain  unbound ; 
As  from  a  trance  they  rose  to  act  their  part, 
And  seiie,  as  due  to  them,  a  fteling  heart 

His  very  person  now  appearM  refined. 

And  took  some  graces  from  th*  iroprovuig  mind ; 

He  grew  pdlite  without  a  fix*d  intent. 

And  to  the  world  a  willing  pupil  went 

Restore  him  twenty  years, — restore  him  ten, — 
And  bright  had  been  his  earthly  prospect  then : 
But  much  refinement,  when  it  late  arrives. 
May  be  the  grace,  not  comfi>rt,  of  our  lives. 

Now  had  Sir  Owen  feeling;  things  of  late 
Indifferent,  he  began  to  love  or  hate ; 
What  once  oould  neither  good-  nor  ill  impart 
Now  pleased  tlie  senses,  and  now  touch*d  the  heart ; 
Prospects  and  pictures  struck  th*  awaken*d  sight. 
And  each  new  object  gave  a  new  delight 

He,  like  th*  imperfect  creature  who  had  shaped 
A  shroud  to  hid*  him,  had  at  length  escaped, 
(Gauged  from  his  grub-like  state,  to  crawl  no  more. 
But  a  wing*d  being,  pleased  and  form*d  to  soar. 


Now,  said  hu  friends,  while  thus  his  views  improttt^ 
And  his  mind  soflens,  what  if  he  should  love  7 
True ;  life  with  him  has  yet  serene  appeared. 
And  therefore  love  in  wisdom  shoukl  be  fear*d : 
Forty  and  five  his  years,  and  then  to  sigh 
For  beauty's  favour !— Son  of  frailty,  fly  ! 

Alas !  he  loved ;  it  was  otiff  fear,  but  ours. 
His  friends  alone.    He  doubted  not  his  pow^ 
To  win  the  prize,  or  to  repel  the  charm^ 
To  gain  the  battle,  or  escape  the  harm ; 
For  he  had  never  yet  resistance  proved. 
Nor  fear*d  that  friends  should  say~«Alas!    ha 
bved.» 

Younger  by  twenty  years,  Camilla  (bond 

Her  face  unrivallM  when  she  smiled  or  frownM . 

Of  all  approved ;  in  manner,  form,  and  air. 

Made  to  attract ;  gay,  elegant,  and  &ir : 

She  had,  in  beauty's  aid,  a  fair  pretence 

To  cultivated,  strong  intelligence ; 

For  she  a  dear  and  ready  mmd  had  fed 

With  wholesome  food ;  unhurt  by  what  she  road : 

She  loved  to  please ;  but,  like  her  dangeroos  sex. 

To  please  the  more  whom  she  design*d  to  vex. 

This  heard  Sir  Owen,  and  he  saw  it  troe ; 

It  promised  pleasure,  promised  danger  too ; 

But  this  he  knew  not  then,  or  slighted  if  he  knew. 

Yet  he  delayed,  and  would  by  trials  prove 
That  he  was  safe ;  would  see  the  signs  of  love ; 
Would  not  address  her  while  a  (ear  remain*d  ; 
But  win  his  way,  assured  of  what  be  gain*d. 

Thb  saw  the  Udy,  not  displeased  to  find 
A  man  at  once  so  cautious  and  so  blind : 
She  saw  his  hopes  that  she  would  kindly  show 
Proo&  of  her  passion — that  she  his  shoim  know. 

**  So,  when  my  heart  is  bleeding  in  his  sight. 
His  love  acknowledged  will  the  pains  requite ; 
It  is,  when  conqoer'd,  he  the  heart  regafds ; 
Well,  good  Sir  Owen !  let  us  play  our  cards.** 

He  spake  her  praise  in  terms  that  love  afibrds. 
By  words  select,  and  looks  surpassing  words ; 
lundly  she  listen'd,  and  in  turn  essay'd 
To  pay  th*  applauses    and  she  amoly  paid : 
A  Beauty  flattering ! — beauteous  flatterers  frei 
The  ill  you  cause,  when  thus  in  praise  yen  ded ; 
For  surely  he  is  more  than  man,  or  less. 
When  praised  by  lipa  that  he  would  die  to  press, 
And  yet  his  senses  undisturb*d  csn  keep. 
Can  calmly  reason,  or  can  soundly  sleep. 

Not  so  Sir  Owen ;  him  Camilla  praised. 
And  k>fly  hopes  and  strong  emotions  raised ; 
This  hod  alone  the  strengUi  of  man  subdued  * 
But  this  enchantress  various  arts  pursued. 

Let  others  pray  for  musio— others  ppay*d 
In  vain ; — Sir  Owen  ask*d,  and  was  obeyed : 
Let  others,  walking,  sue  that  arm  to  take. 
Unmoved  she  kept  it  for  Sir  Owen*B  sake ; 
Each  small  request  she  granted,  and  though  small 
He  thought  them  pledges  of  her  granting  alL 
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And  now  the  lover,  carting  donbt  aside, 
Urged  the  fond  suit  that—- couM  not  be  denied ;  ^ 
Joy  more  than  reverence  moved  him  when  he  said, 
**•  Now  banish  all  my  ftars,  angelic  maid  7** 
And  as  she  paused  ^r  words,  he  gaily  cried, 
**  1  most  not,  cannot,  will  not  be  denied.*' 

Ah !  good  Sir  Owen,  think  not  fiivours,  such 
As  aitfal  maids  alloWt  amount  to  much ; 
The  sweet,  small,  poisonM  baits,  that  take  the  eye 
And  win  the  soul  of  all  who  venture  nigh. 

Camilla  listen*d,  paused,  and  lookM  surprisoi 
Fair  witch !  exulting  in  her  witcheries ! 
She  tum*d  aside  her  face,  withdrew  her  hand. 
And  sofUy  said,  **  Sir,  let  roe  understand.** 

**  Nay  my  dear  lady !  what  can  words  explain. 
If  all  my  looks  and  actions  plead  in  vain  7 
I  love*' — She  show'd  a  cool  respectful  air. 
And  ho  began  to  falter  in  his  prayer. 
Yet  urged  her  kindness — Kindness  she  coniess'd, 
It  was  esteem,  she  feH  it,  and  express'd. 
For  her  dear  fiither's  friend ;  and  was  it  right 
That  friend  of  his — she  thought  of  hers — to  slight  7 

This  to  the  wond'ring  lover  strange  and  new. 
And  fiUse  appear'd— -be  would  not.  think  it  true ; 
SttU  he  pursued  the  lovely  priae,  and  still 
Heard  the  cold  words,  design'd  his  hopes  to  kill ; 
Ha  felt  dismay*d,  as  he  perceived  success 
Had  inverse  ratio,  more  obtaining  less ; 
And  still  she  grew  robre  cool  io  her  replies, 
And  talk'd  of  age  and  improprieties. 

Then  to  his  fnends,  although  it  hurt  his  pride, 
And  to  the  lady's,  he  for  aid  applied ; 
Who  kindly  woo'd  for  him,  but  strongly  were  de- 
nied. 

And  now  it  was  those  6ercer  passions  rose, 

Urged  by  his  love  to  murder  his  repose ; 

Shame  took  his  soul  to  be  deceived  so  long, 

And  fierce  revenge  for  such  oontemptuous  wrong : 

Jealous  he  grew,  and  jealousy  Supplied 

His  mind  with  rage,  unsooth'd,  unsatisfied : 

And  grievous  were  the  pangs  of  deeply  wounded 

pride. 
His  generous  soul  had  not  the  grief  sustain'd. 
Had  he  not  thought, '  revenge  may  be  obtain*d.' 

Camilla  grieved,  but  grief  was  now  too  late ; 
She  hush'd  her  ^an,  and  left  th'  event  to  fiite ; 
Four  years  elapsed,  nor  knew  Sir  Owen  yet 
How  to  repay  the  meditated  debt; 
The  lovely  foe  was  in  her  thirtieth  year. 
Nor  saw  the  fiivourite  of  the  heart  appear ; 
*T  is  sure  less  sprightly  the  fahr  nymph  became. 
And  8p«ke  of  former  levities  with  shame: 
But  this,  alas !  was  not  in  time  confess'd. 
And  vengeance  waited  in  Sir  Owen's  breast 

But  now  the  time  arrives — ^the  maid  must  feel 
And  grieve  for  wounds  that  she  refused  to  heaL 
Sir  Owen,  childless,  in  his  love  had  rear'd 
A  sister's  son,  and  now  the  youth  appear'd 
In  aD  the  pride  of  manhood,  and,  beside. 
With  all  a  soldier's  spirit  and  his  pride : 
24«  2L 


Valiant  and  poor,  with  all  that  arms  bestow, 
And  wants  that  captains  in  tlicir  quarters  know ; 
Yet  to  his  oncle*s  generous  heart  was  due 
The  praise,  that  wants  of  any  kinds  were  few. 

When  he  appear*d.  Sir  Owen  felt  a  joy 
Unknown  before,  his  vengeance  bless'd  the  boy— 
**  To  him  I  dare  confide  a  cause  so  just; 
Love  him  she  may— O !  could  I  say,  she  roust** 

Thus  fix'd,  he  more  than  usual  kindness  show'd. 
Nor  let  the  captain  name  the  debt  he  owed ; 
But  when  he  spoke  of  gratitude,  exckim'd, 
**  My  dearest  Morden !  make  me  not  ashamed ; 
Each  for  a  friend  should  do  the  bettt  he  can, 
The  most  obliged  is  the  obliging  man ; 
But  if  you  wish  to  give  as  well  as  take. 
You  may  a  debtor  of  your  uncle  make." 

Morden  was  earnest  in  his  wish  to  know 
How  he  could  best  his  gratefUl  spirit  show. 

Now  the  third  dinner  had  their  powers  renew'd. 

And  fruit  and  wine  upon  the  table  stood ; 

The  fire  brought  oomifbrt,  and  the  warmth  it  lent 

A  cheerful  spirit  to  the  feelings  sent. 

When  thus  the  uncle — **  Morden,  I  depend 

On  you  for  aid — assist  me  as  a  friend  : 

Full  well  I  know  that  you  would  much  forego 

And  much  endure,  to  wreak  me  on  my  foe. 

Charles,  I  am  wrong'd,  insulted — nay,  be  still. 

Nor  look  so  fiercely, — there  are  none  to  kill 

I  loved  a  lady,  somewhat  late  in  life. 

Perhaps  too  fate,  and  would  have  maide  a  wife ; 

Nay,  she  consented ;  for  consent  I  call 

The  mark'd  distinction  that  wa^seen  of  all. 

And  long  was  seen ;  but  when  she  knew  my  pain. 

Saw  mr  first  wish  her  favour  to  obtain. 

And  ask  her  hand — ^no  sooner  was  it  ask*d, 

Than  she  the  lovely  Jezebel  unmask*d ; 

And  by  her  haughty  airs,  and  scornful  pride, 

Mv  peace  was  wounded^-nay,  my  reason  tried ; 

I  ielt  despised  and  fallen  when  we  met. 

And  she,  O  folly !  looks  too  lovely  yet ; 

Yet  love  no  longer  in  my  bosom  glows, 

But  my  heart  warms  at  the  revenge  it  owes. 

O !  that  I  saw  her  with  her  soul  on  fire, 
DespeffLte  from  love,  and  sickening  with  desire ; 
While  all  beheld  her  just,  unpitied  pain, 
Gro^n  in  neglect,  and  sharpen*d  by  disdain ! 
Let  her  be  jealous  of  each  maid  she  sees, 
Striving  by  every  fruitless  art  to  please. 
And  when  she  ^dly  looki,  let  looks  and  fondness 


So,  lost  on  passion*s  never-restin^  sea. 
Hopeless  and  helpless,  let  her  throk  of  me. 

Charles,  thou  art  handsome,  nor  canst  want  the  art 
To  warm  a  cold  or  win  a  wanton  heart ; 

Be  my  avenger" 

Charles,  with  smile,  not  vain. 
Nor  quite  unmiz'd  with  pity  and  disdain. 
Sate  mute  with  wonder ;  but  be  sat  not  lopg 
Without  refiectiun : — Was  Sir  Owen  wrong » 
**  So  must  I  think ;  fiur  can  I  judge  it  right 
(To  treat  a  lovely  lady  with  despite  7 
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Because  she  playM  too  rougnly  with  the  love 
Of  H  fond  man  whom  she  could  not  approve, 
And  yet  to  vex  him  for  the  love  he  bore 
Is  cause  enough  for  his  revenge,  and  more. 

But,  thoughts,  to  council ! — Do  I  wear  a  charm 
That  will  preserve  my  citadel  from  harm  7 
Like  the  good  knight,  I  have  a  heart  that  feds 
The  wounds  that  beauty  makes  and  kindness  heals*: 
Beauty  she  has,  it  seems,  but  is  not  kind — 
So-  found  Sir  .Owen,  and  so  I  may  find. 

Yet  why,  O  heart  of  tinder !  why  afraid? 
Comes  so  much  danger  from  so  fair  a  maid  7 
Wilt  thou  be  made  a  voluntary  prize 
To  the  fierce  firing  of  two  wicked  eyes  7 
Think  her  a  foe,  and  on  the  danger  rush, 
Nor  let  thy  kindred  for  a  coward  blush. 

But  how  if  this  fair  creature  should  incline 
To  tiiink  too  highly  of  this  love  of  mine. 
And,  taking  all  my  counterfeit  address 
For  sterling  passion,  should  the  like  profess  7 

Nay,  this  is  folly ;  or  if  I  perceive 
Aught  of  the  kind,  I  can  but  take  my  leave; 
And  if  the  heart  should  feel  a  little  sore, 
Contempt  and  anger  will  its  ease  restore. 

Then,  too,  to  his  all-bounteous  hand  I  owe 
All  I  possess,  and  almost  all  I  know  ; 
And  shall  I  for  my  friend  no  hazard  ran. 
Who  seeks  no  more  for  all  his  love  has  done  7 

'T  is  but  to  meet  and  bow,  to  talk  and  smile, 
To  act  a  part,  and  put  6n  love  awhile ; 
And  the  good  knight  shall  see,  this  trial  made, 
That  I  have  just  his  talents  to  persuade ; 
For  why  the  lady  should  her  heart  bestow 
On  me,  or  I  of  her  enamourM  grow. 
There  *8  none  can  reason  giv^  there  *8  none  can 
danger  show.** 

The^  were  his  rapid  thoughts,  and  then  he  spoke. 

^  I  make  a  promise,  and  will  not  revoke ; 

You  are  my  judge  in  what  is  fit  and  right, 

And  I  obey  you — bid  me  love  or  fight ; 

Yet  had  I  rather,  so  the  act  could  meet 

With  your  concurrence, — not  to  play  the  cheat ; 

In  a  fair  cause** "Charles,  fighting  for  your 

king,  ' 

Did  you  e'er  judge  the  merits  of  the  thing  ? 
Show  me  a  monarch  who  has  cause  like  mine, 
And  yet  what  soldier  would  his  cause  decline  7** 

Poor  Charles  or  saw  not,  or  refused  to  see. 
How  weak  the  reasoning  of  our  hopes  may  be, 
And  said — ^"  Dear  uncle,  I  my  king  obey*d. 
And  for  his  glory's  sake  the  soldier  play*d ; 
Xow  a  like  duty  shall  jour  nephew  rule. 
And  for  your  vengeance  I  will  play  the  fool." 

•T  was  well ;  but  ere  they  parted  for  repose, 
A  solemn  oath  must  the  engagement  close. 
•  Swear  to  me,  nephew,  from  the  day  von  meet 
This  cruel  girl,  there  shall  be  no  deceit ; 
That  bf  all  means  approved  and  used  by  man 
You  win  this  dangerons  woman,  if  you  can ; 


That  being  won,  you  my  commands  obey. 
Leave  her  lamenting,  and  pursue  your  way  ; 
And  that,  as  in  my  busiaess,  you  will  take 
My  will  as  guide,  and  no  resistance  make : 
Take  now  an  oath — ^within  the  volume  look. 
There  is  the  Gospd — swear,  and  kiss  the  book.** 

**  It  cannot  be,*'  thought  Charles,  **  he  cannot  rot 
In  this  strange  humour, — it  is  all  a  jest. 

All  but  dissiinulation Well,  sir,  there ; 

Now  I  have  sworn  as  you  would  have  me  trwreu.* 

**  T  is  well,**  the  uncle  said  in  solemn  tone : 
"Now  send  me  vengeance.  Fate,  and  groan  for 
groan  I'* 

The  time  is  come :  the  soldier  now  must  meet 
Th*  unconscious  object  of  the  sworn  deceit 
They  rocetf  each  other's  looks  the  pair  expkm. 
And,  such  their  fortune,  wish'd  to  part  do  i 


Whether  a  man  is  thus  disposed  to  break 
An  evil  compact  he  was  forced  to  make. 
Or  whether  some  contention  in  the  breosit 
Will  not  permit  a  feeling  heart  to  rest ; 
Or  was  it  nature,  who  in  every  case 
Has  made  such  mind  subjected  to  such  face ; 
Whatever  the  cause,  no  sooner  met  the  pair 
Than  both  beg&n  to  love,  and  one  to  feel  despair. 

But  the  fair  damsel  saw  with  strong  delight 
Th'  impression  made,  and  gloried  in  the  sight : 
No  chilling  doubt  ularm'd  her  lender  breast. 
But  she  rejoiced  in  all  his  looks  profoss'd  ; 
Long  ere  his  words  her  lover's  hopes  convcy'd. 
They  warm'd  the  bosom  of  tlie  conscious  maid; 
The  spirit  secm'd  each  nature  to  inspire. 
And  the  two  hearts  wore  fix'd  in  one  desire. 

"  Now,"  thought  the  courteous  maid, "  my  father's 

friend 
Will  ready  pardon  to'  my  fault  extend ; 
He  shall  no  longer  lead  that  hermit's  lifo. 
But  love  hb  mistress  in  his  nepbew*s  wife ; 
My  humble  duty  shall  bis  anger  kill. 
And  I  who  fled  his  love  will  meet  his  will. 
Prevent  his  least  desire,  and  every  wish  fiilfiL'* 

Hail,  happy  power !  that  to  the  present  lends 
Such  views ;  not  all  on  Fortune*s  wheel  depends. 
Hope,  fair  enchantress,  drives  each  cloud  away. 
And  now  enjoys  the  glad,  but  distant  day. 

Still  fears  ensued  ;  for  love  produces  fear. — 
"  To  this  dear  maid  can  I  indeed  be  dear  7 
My  faUl  oath,  alas  I  I  now  repent; 
Stern  in  his  purpose,  he  will  not  relent ; 
Would,  ere  that  oath,  I  had  Camilla  seen ! 
I  had  not  then  my  honour*s  victim  been ; 
I  must  be  honest,  yet  I  know  not  how, 
*T  is  crime  to  break,  and  death  to  keep  my  vow.* 

Sir  Owen  closely  watch*d  both  maid  and  roan. 
And  saw  with  joy  proceed  his  cruel  plan ; 
Then  gave  his  praise — **  She  has  it— -has  it  deep 
In  her  capricious  heart, — it  murders  sleep; 
You  see  the  looks  that  grii^ve,  you  see  the  eyas 
that  weep ; 
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Now  breathe  ajraiD,  dear  youth,  the  kindliDg  fire, 
And  let  her  feel  what  she  coald  once  iDspire.** 

Alas !  obedience  waa  an  easy  task, 

So  might  he  cherish  what  he  meant  to  ask ; 

He  ventured  soon,  for  Love  prepared  his  way, 

He  aougrht  occasion,  he  forbad  delay ; 

In  spite  of  vow  foregone  he  taught  the  youth 

The  looks  of  passion,  and  the  words  of  truth ; 

In  spite  of  woman^s  caution,  doubt,  and  fear, 

He  bade  her  credit  all  she  wishM  to  hear ; 

An  honest  passion  ruled  in  either  breast. 

And  both  believed  the  truth  that  both  professed. 

But  now,  *mid  all  ber  new-born  hopes,  the  eyes 
Of  fair  Camilla  saw  through  all  disguise. 

Reserve,  and  apprehension Charles,  who  now 

Grieved  for  his  duty,  and  abhorrM  his  vow,  , 
TokJ  the  full  fact,  and  it  endeared  him  more) 
She  felt  her  power,  and  pardon*d  all  he  swore, 
Since  to  hit  vow  be  coukl  his  wish  prefer. 
And  loved  the  man  who  gave  his  world  for  her. 

What  must  they  do,  end  how  their  work  begin^ 
Can  tbe^  that  temper  to  their  wishes  win  7 
Tbey  tried,  they  fiiVd ;  and  all  ihey  did  t*  assuage 
The  tempest  of'^his  soul  provoked  his  raffe ; 
The  uncle  met  the  youth  with  angry  looK, 
And  cried,  **  Remember,  air,  the  oath  you  took ; 
And  have  mv  pity,  Charles,  but  nothing  more. 
Death,  and  death  only,  shall  her  peace  restore ; 
And  am  1  dying  7 — I  shall  live  to  view 
Tbe  harlot's  sorrow,  and  enjoy  it  too. 

How  !  words  ofihad  you !  I  have  borne  for  yean 
Unheeded  anguish,  Jbed  derided  tears. 
Felt  scorn  in  every  look,  endured  the  stare 
Of  wondering  fboils,  who  never  felt  a  care ; 
On  me  all  eyes  were  fix'd,  and  I  the  while 
SostainM  the  bisult  of  a  rivaPs  smile. 

%    And  shall  I  now — entangled  thus  my  foe 
My  honest  vengeance  for  a  boy  fbrego  7 
A  boy  forewarned,  forearraM  7  Shall  this  be  borne. 
And  I  be  cheated,  Charles,  and  thou  forsworn  7 
Hope  not,  I  say,  for  thou  mayst  change  as  well 


The  sentence  graven  on  the  fates  of  hell — 
*  Here  bid  adieu  to  hope,— here  hopeh 


dwen.* 


less  beings 


Bot  does  she  love  thee,  Charles  7  I  cannot  live 
DisbonourM,  unrevenged— I  may  forgive, 
Bat  to  thy  oath  I  bind  thee ;  on  thy  soul-* 
Seek  not  my  injured  spirit  to  control ; 
Seek  not  to  aoflten,  I  am  hard  of  heart, 
HardenM  by  insult : — leave  her  now,  and  part. 
And  let  me  know  she  grieves  while  I  enjoy  her 
smart* 

Charles  first  in  anger  to  tbe  knight  refdied. 
Then  folt  tbe  dog  npon  his  sonl,  and  sighM : 
To  his  obedienee  made  his  wishes  stoop, 
And  now  admitted,  now  excluded  hope ; 
As  lovers  do,  be  saw  a  pro^wet  fair. 
And  then  so  dark,  he  sank  into  despair. 

Tbe  ancle  grieved ;  he  even  told  tbe  yootb 
rbat  he  waa  aorry,  and  it  seem'd  a  truth ; 


But  though  it  vex*d,  it  varied  not  his  mind. 
Ho  bound  himself^  and  would  his  nephew  bind. 

**  I  told  him  this,  placed  danger  in  his  view, 
Bade  him  be  certain,  bound  him  to  be  true : 
And  shall  I  now  my  purposes  reject. 
Because  my  warnings  were  of  no  eflfect  7" 

Thus  felt  Sir  Owen  as  a  roan  whose  cause 
Is  very  good — it  has  his  own  applause. 


Our  knight  a  tenant  had  in  high  esteem. 
His  constant  boast,  when  justice  was  his  theme : 
Ho  praised  tlic  farmcr*s  sense,  his  slirewd  discourse, 
Free  witliout  rudeness,  manly,  and  not  coarse ; 
As  farmer,  tenant,  nay,  as  man,  the  knight 
Thought  Ellis  all  that  is  approved  and  right ; 
Then  he  was  happy;  and  some  envy  drew. 
For  knowing  more  than  other  farmers  knew ; 
The^  call*d  liim  learned,  and  it  soothed  their  pride, 
While  he  in  his  was  pleased  and  gratified. 

Still  more  t*  offend,  he  to  the  altar  led 
The  vicar's  niece,  to  early  reading  bred  ; 
Who,  though  she  freely  ventured  on  the  life, 
Could  never  fully  be  the  farmer's  wife  j 
She  had  a  soilness,  gentleness,  and  ease. 
Sure  a  coarse  mind  to  humble  and  displease  i 
O  {  had  she  never  known  a  fault  beside. 
How  vain  their  spite,  how  impotent  their  pride  : 

Three  darling  girls  the  happy  couple  bicss'd. 
Who  now  the  sweetest  lot  of  life  possess'd ; 
For  what  can  more  a  grateful  spirit  move 
Than  health  with  competence,  and  peace  with  love  f 

Ellis  would  sometimes,  thriving  man  !  retire 
To  the  town  inn,  and  quit  the  parlour  fire ; 
But  he  was  ever  kind  where'er  he  went, 
And  trifling  sums  in  his  amusements  spent ; 
He  bought,  he  thought  for  her — she  sliould  have 

been  content : 
Oft,  when  he  cash  received  at  Smithfield  mart. 
At  Cranboun^Alley  he  would  leave  a  part ; 
And,  if  to  town  he  foUow'd  what  he  sold. 
Sure  was  his  wile  a  present  to  behold. 

Still,  when  his  evenings  at  the  iim  were  spent. 
She  mused  at  home  in  sullen  discontent ; 
And,  sighing,  yielded  to  a  wish  that  some 
With  social  spirit  to  the  farm  would  come : 
There,  was  a  farmer  in  the  place,  whose  name. 
And  ikill  in  rural  arts,  was  k^own  to  fame ; 
He  had  a  pupil,  by  his  landlord  sent. 
On  terms  that  gave  the  parties  much  content ; 
The  youth  those  arts,  and  those  alone,  should  learn, 
With  aught  beside  his  guide  had  no  concern : 
He  might  to  neighb'ring  towns  or  distant  ride. 
And  there  amusements  seek  without  a  guide : 
With  handsome  prints  his  private  room  was  graced, 
Hb  music  there,  and  there  his  books  were  placed : 
Men  knew  not  if  he  fkrm'd,  bot  they  allow'd  him 
taste. 

Books,  prints,  and  music,  cease,  at  times,  to  charm. 
And  sometimes  men  can  neither  ride  nor  farm ; 
They  look  for  kindred  minds,  and  Cecil  foimd. 
In  farmer  Ellis,  one  infbrm'd  and  soond ; 
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Bat  in  his  wife— I  hate  the  fact  I  tell— 
A  lovely  befng,  who  coold  please  too  well ; 
And  he  was  one  who  never  would  denjr 
Himself  a  pleasure,  or  indeed  would  try. 

Early  and  well  the  wife  of  Ellis  knew 

Where  danger  was,  and  trembled  at  the  view ; 

So  evil  spirits  tremble,  but  are  still 

Evil,  and  lose  not  the  rebellious  will : 

She  sought  not  safety  from  the  fancied  crime, 

**  And  why  retreat  before  the  dangerous  time  f* 

Ofl  came  the  student  of  the  ftrm  and  read. 
And  found  his  mind  with  more  than  reeding  ftd : 
This  EUb  seeing,  left  them,  or  he  staid. 
As  pleased  him,  not  offended  nor  afhiid ; 
He  came  in  spirits  with  hb  ^rls  to  play, 
Tlien  ask  excuse,  and,  laughing,  walk  away : 
When,  as  he  enter'd,  Cecil  ceased  to  read. 
He  would  exclaim,  *•  Proceed,  my  firiend,  proceed  f* 
Or,  sometimes  Weary,  would  to  bed  retire. 
And  fear  and  anger  by  his  ease  inspire. 

**  My  conversation  does  he  then  despise  7 
Leaves  he  this  slighted  fkce  for  other  eyes  7** 
So  said  Alicia ;  and  she  dwelt  so  long 
Upon  that  thoqght,  to  leave  her  was  to  wrong. 

Alas !  the  woman  loved  the  soothing  toogue. 
That  yet  pronounced  her  beautiful  and  young ; 
The  tongue  that,  seeming  eareless,  ever  praiwd ; 
The  eye  that^  roving,  on  oer  person  gaied ; 
The  ready  service,  on  the  watch  to  please ; 
And  all  such  sweet,  small  courtesies  as  these. 

Still  there  was  virtue,  .but  a  rolling  stone 
On  a  hill^s  brew  is  not  more  quickly  gone ; 
The  slightest  motion, — ceasing  from  our  care,-* 
A  moment's  absence, — when  we*re  not  aware, 
When  down  it  rolls,  and  at  the  bottom  lies. 
Sunk,  lost,  degraded,  never  more  to  rise ! 
Far  off  the  glorious  height  from  whence  it  fell. 
With  all  things  base  and  infamous  to  dwclL 

Friendship  with  woman  b  a  dangerous  thing — 
Thence  hopes  avewM  and  bold  confessions  spring : 
Frailties  confessM  to  other  fi^ilties  lead. 
And  new  confessions  new  desires  succeed ; 
And,  when  the  friends  have  thus  their  hearts  dis- 

closed. 
They  find  how  little  b  to  guilt  opposed. 

The  f6e*B  attack  will  on  the  fort  begin. 
When  he  b  certain  of  a  friend  within. 

When  all  was  lost,— or,  in  the  lover's  sight. 
When  all  was  won, — the  lady  thought  of  flight 

**  What !  sink  a  slave  7**  she  said,  «*  and  with  deceit 
The  rigid  virtue  of  a  husband  meet  7 
No !  arm*d  with  death,  I  would  hb  fury  brave, 
And  own  the  justice  of  the  bbw  he  gave ! 
But  thus  to  see  him  easy,  careless,  0(3d, 
And  hb  confiding  folly  to  behold ; 
To  feel  incessant  fears  that  he  should  read. 
In  looks  assumed,  the  cause  whence  they  proceed, 
[  cannot  brook ;  nor  wiU  I  here  abide 
Till  chance  betrays  the  crime  tiiat  shame  would 
hide: 


Fly  with  me,  Henry  !**  Henry  sought  in  vain 

To  soothe  her  terrors  and  her  grieft  restrain: 

He  saw  the  lengths  that  women  dared  to  go. 

And  fearM  the  husband  both  as  friend  and  foe. 

Of  fiurroing  weary — for  the  guilty  mind 

Can  no  resource  in  guiltless  studies  find. 

Left  to  hiffiself,  his  mother  all  unknown. 

His  titled  fkther,  loth  the  boj  to  own. 

Had  him  to  decent  expectations  bred, 

A  fiivour*d  oflbpring  of  a  lawless  bed ; 

And  would  he  censure  one  who  should  pursue 

The  way  he  took  7  Alicia  yet  was  new  : 

Her  passion  pleased  him :  be  agreed  on  flight : 

They  fix*d  the  method,  and  they  chose  the  night 

Then,  while  the  farmer  read  of  public  crimes, 
Collating  coolly  Chronicles  and  Timet, 
The  flight  was  taken  by  the  guilty  pair. 
That  made  one  passage  in  the  columns  there. 

The  heart  of  EUb  bled ;  the  comfort,  pride. 
The  hope  ond  sta^  of  hb  existenee,  died ; 
Rage  from  the  rum  of  his  peace  arose. 
And  he  would  follow  and  destroy  his  foes ; 
Would  with  wild  haste  the  guilty  pair  pursue. 
And  when  he  found — Good  heaven !  what  would 
he  do  7 


That  wretched  woman  he  would  wildly  i 

And  agoniie  her  heart,  hb  own  (o  ease. 

That  guilty  man  would  grasp,  and  in  her  sight 

Insult  his  pangs,  and  her  despair  excite ; 

Bring  death  in  view,  and  then  the  stroke  easpettd. 

And  draw  out  tortures  till  hb  life  should  end : 

01  it  should  stand  recorded  hi  aU  time. 

How  they  transgrees*d,  and  he  avenged  the  criinel 

In  thb  bad  world  should  all  hb  hosinsM  oeue. 
He  would  not  seek — he  would  not  taste  of  peace; 
But  wrath  should  live  till  vengeance  had  her  due^ 
And  with  hb  wrath  hb  li&  should  perish  too. 

His  girls — not  hii — ^he  would  not  be  so  weak — 
Child  was  a  word  he  never  more  must  speak  I 
How  did  he  know  what  villains  had  defiled 
Hb  honest  bed  7 — He  spum*d  the  name  c^diiU: 
Keep  them  he  must ;  but  he  would  coarsely  hids 
Their  forms,  and  nip  the  growth  of  wocnanNi  prids; 
He  would  consume  their  flesh,  abridge  their  feod, 
And  kill  the  mother-vices  in  their  blood. 


All  this  Sir  Owen  heard,  and  grieved  for  all. 
He  with  the  husband  mournM  Alida*s  fall ; 
But  urged  the  vengeance  with  a  spirit  strong. 
As  one  whose  own  rose  high  a^nst  the  wrong. 
He  saw  his  tenant  by  this  passion  moved, 
Shared  in  hii  wrath,  and  hb  revenge  approved. 

Years  now  unseen,  he  moum'd  this  tenants  &te, 
And  wonderM  how  he  hore  his  widow*d  state ; 
Still  he  would  mention  EUis  with  the  pride 
Of  one  who  felt  himself  te  worth  allied: 
Such  were  hb  notions'  had  been  long,  but  now 
He  wishM  to  see  if  ^FSBgeanee  lived,  and  how . 
He  doubted  not  a  mind  so  itrong  must  feel 
Most  righteously,  and  righteous  measures  deoL 
Then  wcmM  he  go^and  haply  he  ml^t  find 
Some  new  exdtraMot  for  a  weary  miad ; 
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Mi^ht  letm  tlM  miseriet  of  a  pcdr  undone, 
One  scom*d  and  hated,  loet  and  perishM  one  t 
Yei,  be  would  praise  to  Ttrtuooa  anger  give, 
And  to  his  vengeance  shoald  be  nursed  and  live. 

EOis  was  glad  to  see  his  landlord  come, 
!    A  transient  joy  broke  in  upon  his  gloom, 

And  pleased  he  led  th^  knight  to  a  superior  room ; 
Where  she  was  wont  in  happier  days  to  sit, 
Who  paid  with  smiles  his  condescending  wit 

There  the  sad  husband,  who  had  seldom  been 
Where  prints  acquired  in  happier  days  were  seen. 
Now  struck  by  these,  and  carried  to  the  past, 
A  painful  Iook  on  every  object  cast : 
Sir  Owen  saw  his  tenant's  troubled  state. 
But  etin  he  wishM  to  know  the  offenders'  fitte. 

"  Know  you  they  suffer,  Ellis  ?"— Ellis  knew  ?— 
•  T  is  well  •  H  is  just !  but  have  they  all  their  due  7 
Have  they  in  mind  and  body,  head  and  heart, 
8iistain*d  the  pangs  of  their  accursed  part  7** 

-They   have'"— -Tii  weU^— -And   wanta 

enough  to  riiake 
The  firmest  mind,  the  stoutest  heart  to  break.** 

**  But  have  yoa  aeea  them  in  each  misery  dwell  ?** 
**  In  misery  peal  description.**^-  That  is  walL** 

"  Alu !  Sir  Owen,  it  perhaps  is  just, — 
Tet  I  began  my  purpose  to  distrust ; 
For  they  to  justice  have  discharged  a  debt, 
Tbit  vengeance  surely  may  her  claim  fbrget** 

"  Man,  can  you  pity  ?** 

-As  a  man  I  feel 
Miseries  lika  tbeira.** 

-  But  never  would  you  heal  ?** 

**  Hear  me.  Sir  Owen : — I  had  sought  them  long, 

Urged  by  the  pain  of  ever-present  wrong ; 

Yet  had  not  seen ;  and  twice  the  year  came  round — 

Years  hateful  now— ere  I  my  victims  found : 

Bat  I  did  find  them,  in  the  dungeon's  gloom 

or  a  small  garret — a  precarious  home, 

For  that  depended  on  the  weekhr  pay. 

And  they  were  sorely  frighten'd  on  the  day ; 

But  there  they  linger'd  on  from  week  to  week« 

Haunted  by  iUs  ofwhich  *t  is  hard  to  speak« 

For  they  are  many  and  vexatious  all. 

The  very  smallost — ^but  they  none  were  small* 

The  roof^  nnceil*d  in  ^patches,  gave  the  snow 
Entrance  within,  and  there  were  heaps  below ; 
I  pass'd  a  narrow  region  dark  and  cold. 
The  strait  of  stairs  to  that  infectious  hold  ; 
And,  when  I  enter'd,  misery  met  mv  view 
In  every  shape  she  wears,  in  every  hue. 
And  the  bleak  icy  blast  across  the  dungeon  flew ; 
There  frown'd  the  rnin'd  walls  that  onoe  were 

white; 
There  gleam*d  the  panes  that  once  admitted  light ; 
There  lay  unsavoury  scraps  of  wretched  food ; 
And  there  a  measure,  void  of  fuel,  stood ; 
But  who  shall  part  by  part  describe  the  state 
Of  these,  thus  foIlowM  by  relentless  fate  7 
All,  too,  in  winter,  when  the  icy  air 
Breathed  its  bleak  venom  on  the  guilty  pair. 


That  man,  that  Cecil !— be  was  left,  it  seems, 
Umiamed,  unnoticed :  farewell  to  his  dreams ! 
Heirs  made  by  law  rejected  him  of  course. 
And  left  him  neither  refuge  nor  resource  :-^ 
Their  father's  ?    No :  he  was  the  harlot's  son 
Who  wrong'd  them^  whom  their  doty  bade  them 

shun; 
Andthey  were  duteous  all,  and  he  was  all  undone. 

Now  the  lost  pair,  whom  better  times  had  led 
To  part  dbputing,  shared  their  sorrow's  bed : 
Their  bed  ! — I  shudder  as  I  speak — and  shared 
Scraps  to  their  hunger  by  the  hungry  spared." 

-  Man !  my  good  Ellis  I  can  you  sigh  7"— -I  can • 
In  short.  Sir  Owen,  I  roust  f^  as  man ; 

And  could  you  know  the  miseries  they  endured, 
The  poor  uncertain  pittance  they  procured ; 
When  laid  aside  the  needle  and  the  pen. 
Their  sickness  won  their  neighbours  of  their  den« 
Poor  as  they  are,  and  they  are  passing  poor. 
To  lend  some  aid  to  those  who  needed  more : 
Then,  too,  an  ague  with  the  winter  came. 
And  m  this  state— that  wife  I  oaonot  name 
Brought  forth  a  &mish'd  child  of  suffering  and  of 

shame. 
This  had  you  known,  and  traced  th^m  to  this«;aiie^ 
Where  all  was  desdate,  defiled,  unclean, 
A  fireless  room,  and  where  a  fire  had  place. 
The  blast  load  howling  down  the  empty  space, 
You  must  have  felt  a  part  of  the  distress,^ 
Forgot  your  wrongs,  and  made  their  suffering  less  !*' 

-  Sought  YOU  them,  Ellis,  fh>m  the  mean  uitent 
To  give  them  snccour  7'* 

-  What  indeed  I  tneant 
At  first  was  vengeance ;  but  T  kmg  pursued 
The  pair,  and  I  at  last  their  misery  view*d 
In  that  vile  garret,  which  I  cannot  paint — 
The  sight  was  loathsome,  and  the  smell  was  fauit ; 
And  there  that  wife, — whom  I  had  loved  so  well. 
And  thought  so  happy,  was  oondemn'd  to  dwell ; 
The  gay,  the  gratefiil  wife,  whom  I  was  glad 
To  see  in  dress  beyond  our  station  clad. 
And  to  behold  among  our  neighbours  fine. 
More  than  perhaps  l^oame  a  wife  of  mine ; 
And  now  among  her  neighbours  to  explore. 
And  see  her  poorest  of  the  very  poor ! — 
I  would  describe  it,  but  I  bore  a  part. 
Nor  can  explain  the  feelings  of  the  heart ; 
Yet  memory  since  has  ai<fed  me  to  trace 
The  horrid  features  of  that  dismal  plaoe. 

'Hiere  she  reclined  unmoved,  her  bosom  bare 
To  her  companion's  unimpassion'd  store. 
And  my  wild  wonder : — Seat  of  virtue !  chaste 
As  lovely  once !   O !  how  wert  thou  disgraced  \ 
Upon  that  breast,  by  sordid  ra^  defiled, 
Lay  the  wan  features  of  a  famish'd  child  ; — 
That  sin-bom  babe-  in  utter  misery  laid, 
Too  feebly  wretched  even  to  cry  fer  aid ; 
The  rawjfed  sheeting,  o'er  her  person  drawn. 
Served  for  the  dress  that  hunger  placed  in  pawn 

At  the  bed's  feet  the  man  reclined  his  frame . 
Their  chairs  were  perish'd  to  support  the  flame 
That  warm'd  his  agued  limbs ;  and,  sad  to  see 
That  shook  him  fiercely  as  he  gazed  on  me. 
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1  was  confused  in  this  unhappy  view : 
My  wife!  my  friend !  I  coald  not  think  it  true; 
My  children**  mother^ — roy  Alicia, — laid 
On  such  a  bed  !  so  wretched, — to  afiraid ! 
And  her  gay,  young  seducer,  in  the  ^ise 
Of  all  we  dread,  abjure,  def^,  despise, 
And  all  the  fear  and  terror  in  his  look. 
Stilt  more  my  mind  to  its  foundation  shook. 

At  hst  he  spoke : — *  Long  since  I  would  ha^e  died. 
But  could  not  leave  her,  though  for  death  I  sigh'd. 
And  tried  the  poisoi^'d  cup,  and  dropt  it  as  I  tried. 

She  is  a  woman,  and  that  famished  thing 
Makes  her  to  life,  with  all  its  e^ls,  cling : 
Feed  her,  and  let  her  breathe  her  last  in  peace. 
And  all  my  sufieriogs  with  your  promise  cease  V 

Ghastly  he  smiled : — I  knew  not  what  I  feK, 
But  my  heart  melted-^earts  of  flint  would  meh, 
To  see  their  anguish,  penury,  and  shame. 
How  base,  how  low,  how  grof eling  they  becuno : 
I  could  not  speak  my  purpose,  but  my  eyes 
And  my  expression  bade  the  creature  rise. 

Yet,  O !  that  woman*s  look !  my  words  are  Tain 
Her  mix*d  and  troubled  feelings  to  explain ; 
True,  there  was  shame  and  consciousness  of  fidl, 
But  yet  remembrance  of  my  love  withal. 
And  knowledge  of  that '  power  which  aha  would 
now  recaBt 

But  still  the  more  that  she  to  memory  brought. 

The  greater  anguish  in  my  mind  was  wrought ; 

The  more  she  tried  to  bring  the  past  in  view, 

She  greater  horror  on  the  present  threw ; 

So  that,  for  love  or  pity,  terror  thrill'd 

My  blood,  and  vile  and  odious  thoughts  instilPd. 

This  war  within,  these  passions  in  their  stri^ 
If  tlnis  protracted,  had  exhausted  life ; 
But  the  stron&r  view  of  these  departed  years 
Caused  a  full  burst  of  salutary  tears. 
And  as  I  wept  at  large,  and  thought  alone, 
I  felt  my  reason  re-asoend  her  throne.** 

••  My  friend  !'*  Sir  Owen  answer*d,  ••  what  became 
Of  your  just  anger  7 — when  you  saw  their  shame, 
It  was  your  triumph,  and  you  should  have  shown 
Strength,  if  not  joy — their  snfierings  were  their 


**  Alas,  for  them !  their  own  in  very  deed ! 
And  they  of  mercy  had  the  mater  need ; 
Their  own  by  purchase,  for  their  fhiilty  paid,-* 
And  wanted  Heaven*s  own  justice  human  aid? 
And  seeing  this,  could  I  beseech  my  God 
For  deeper  misery,  and  a  heavier  rod  ?** 

*»  But  could  you  help  them  ?*•—*•  Think,  Kr  Owen, 

how 
I  saw  them  then — methinks  I  see  them  now  ! 
She  had  not  food,  nor  aught  a  mother  needs, 
Who  for  another  life  and  dearer  feeds : 
I  saw  her  speechless ;  on  her  wither'd  breast 
The  witherM  child  extended,  but  not  prest. 
Who  sought,  with  moving  lip  and  feeble  ciy, 
Vaiu  instmct !  for  the  fount  without  supply. 


Sure  it  was  all  a  grievous,  odious  i 

Where  all  was  dismal,  melancholy,  mean. 

Foul  with  compell*d  neglect,  unwholesome  and  ■» 

dean; 
That  arm, — that  eye, — the  cold,  the  sunken  cheek,- 
Spoke  all,  Sir  Owen — fiercely  miseries  speak  *** 

••And  you  relieved T" 

•*  If  hell's  seducing  crew 
Had  seen  that  sight,  they  must  have  pitied  tea** 

**  Revenge  was  thine — thou  hadst  the  power,  tin 

right; 
To  give  it  up  was  Heaven's  own  act  to  slight** 

**  Tell  me  not,  sir,  of  rights,  and  wrongs,  or  poweit! 
I  felt  it  written — Vengeance  is  not  ours  !** 

••  Well,  Ellis,  well !— I  find  these  female  fees. 
Or  ffood  or  iU,  will  murder  our  repose ; 
And  we,  when  Satan  tempts  them,  take  the  cop^ 
The  fruit  of  their  foul  sin,  and  drink  it  up: 
But  shall  our  pity  all  our  claims  remit. 
And  we  the  sinners  of  their  guilt  acquit  7** 

**  And  what.  Sir  Owen,  will  our  vengeance  do? 
It  follows  us  when  we  our  foe  pursue. 
And,  as  we  strike  the  blow,  it  smites  the  aoiten 
too.*' 

**  What  didst  thou,  man  7" 

,  **I  brouefattbemioaoot 
Behind  your  larches, — a  sequeeter*d  spot, 
Where  dwells  the  woman :  I  believe  her  mind 
Is  now  enlighten*d — I  am  sure  resifirn'd : 
She  gave  her  infant^  though  with  aoiing  heart 
And  faltering  spirit,  to  be  nursed  apart/* 

•«  And  that  vile  scoundrel" 

**  Nay,  bis  name  restoce, 
And  call  him  Cecil, — for  he  is  no  more : 
When  my  vain  help  was  offer'd,  he  was  past 
All  human  aid,  and  shortly  breathed  his  last; 
But  his  heart  open'd,  and  he  lived  to  see 
Guilt  in  himself^  and  find  a  fnend  in  me. 

Strange  was  their  partin^i  parting  on  the  day 
I  ofier'd  help,  and  took  the  man  away. 
Sure  not  to  meet  again,  and  not  to  live 
And  taste  of  joy— He  feebly  cried,  *  Forgite ! 
I  have  thy  gniH,  thou  mine,  but  now  adieu ! 
Tempters  and  tempted !  what  will  thence  ensoe 
I  know  not,  dare  not  think  !* — He  said,  and  be 
withdrew." 

**  But,  Ellis,  tell  me,  didst  thou  thus  desire 
To  heap  upon  their  heads  those  coals  of  fire  r* 

"  If  fire  to  melt,  that  feeling  is  confest, — 
If  fire  to  shame,  I  let  that  question  rest ; 
But  if  aught  more  the  sacred  words  imply, 
I  know  it  not^no  commentator  I.*' 

*•  Then  did  you  freely  from  your  soul  forgive  T— 

•*  Sure  as  I  hope  before  my  Judge  to  live. 
Sure  as  I  trust  his  mercy  to  receive. 
Sure  as  his  word  I  honour  and  believe, 
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Sure  as  the  Scvtour  died  apon  the  tree 

For  all  who  sin, — for  that  dear  wretch  and  roe, — 

Whom  never  more  on  earth  will  I  fonake  or  aee.* 


Sir  Owen  softly  to  his  bed  adjoum'd. 
Sir  Owen  quickly  to  his  home  returned ; 
And  all  the  way  he  meditating  dwelt 
On  what  this  roan  in  his  affliction  felt ; 
How  he,  resenting  first,  forbore,  ^rgaTo, 
His  passion's  lord,  and  not  his  anger^s  sUve : 
And  as  he  rode  he  seemed  to  fear  the  deed 
Should  not  be  done,  and  urged  unwonted  speed. 

Arrived  at  home,  he  seomM  the  change  to  hide, 
Nor  would  indulge  a  mean  and  selfish  pride. 
That  would  some  little  at  a  time  r^cal 
Th*  avenging  vow ;  he  now  was  frankness  all : 
He  saw  his  nephew,  and  with  kindness  spoke — 
**  Charles,  I  repent  my  purpose,  and  revoke ; 
Take  her — I  'm  taught,  and  wpuld  I  could  repay 
The  generous  teacher ;  hear  me,  and  obey.: 
Bring  me  the  dear  coquette,  and  let  me  vow 
On  lips  half  perjured  to  be  passive  now : 
Take  her,  and  let  me  thank  the  powers  divine 
She  was  not  stolen  when  her  hand  was  mine. 
Or  when  her  heart — Her  smiles  I  must  forget,  . 
She  may  revenge,  and  cancel  either  debt** 

Here  ends  our  tale,  for  who  will  doubt  the  bliss 
Of  ardent  lovers  in  a  ease  like  this  7 
And  if  Sir  Owen*s  wis  not  half  so  strong. 
It  may,  perchance,  continue  twice  as  long. 
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DELAY  BAS  DANGER. 

Morning  Excursion — ^Lady  at  Silford,  who?— Re- 
flections  on  Delay — Cecilia  and  Henry — ^The 
Lovers  contracted — ^Visit  to  the  Patron — Whon) 
he  finds  ihere— Fanny  described — The  yielding 
of  Vanity — Delay — Resentment — Want  of  Res- 
olution —  Further  Entanglement  —  Danger — 
How  met — Cooelosioo. 


Tbeob  weeks  had  past,  and  Richard  rambles  now 
Far  as  the  dinners  of  the  day  allow ; 
He  rode  to  Farley  Grange  apd  Fmley  Mere, 
That  house  so  ancient,  and  that  Uke  so  clear : 
He  rode  to  Ripley  through  that  river  gay. 
Where  in  the  shallow  stream  the  loaches  play. 
And  stony  fragments  stay  the  winding  stream, 
And  gilded  pebbles  at  the  bottom  glea^. 
Giving  their  yellow  surface  to  the  sun. 
And  making  proud  the  waters  as  they  nm : 
It  is  a  lovely  place,  and  at  the  ^de 
Rises  a  mouutaiajrock  in  rugged  pride ; 
'  And  in  that  rock  are  shapes  of  shells,  and  forms 
Of  creatures  in  old  worlds,  of  nameless  worms, 
Whose  generations  lived  and  died  ere  man, 
A  worm  of  other  chas,  to  crawl  began. 


There  is  a  town  called  Silford,  where  his  steed 
Our  traveller  tested — He  the  while  would  feed 
His  mind  by  walking  to  and  fro,  to  meet. 
He  knew  not  what  ^venture,  in  the  street : 
A  stranger  there,  but  yet  a  window-view 
Gave  him  a  face  that  ne  conceived  he  knew ; 
He  saw  a  tall,  fair,  kyvely  lady,  dressM 
As  one  whom  taste  and  wealth  had  jointly  bles8*d 
He  gazed,  but  soon  a  footman  at  the  door 
Thundering,  alarm*d  her,  who  was  seen  no  more 

**  This  was  the  lady  whom  her  lover  bound 
In  solemn  contract,  and  then  proved  unsound : 
Of  this  affair  1  have  a  ckKided  view. 
And  should  be  glad  to  have  it  ^lear*d  by  you.** 

So  Richard  spake,  and  instant  George  replied, 
**  I  had  the  story  from  the  injured  side. 
But  when  resentment  and  regret  were  gone. 
And  pity  (shaded  by  contempt)  came  on. 
Frail  was  the  hero  of  my  tale,  bnt  still 
Was  rather  drawn  by  accident  than  will ; 
Some  without  meaning  into  guilt  advance, 
From  want  of  guard,  from  vanity,  firom  chance : 
Man*s  weakness  flies  hb  more  Immediate  pain, 
A  little  respite  from  hb  fears  to  sain ; 
And  takes  the  part  that  he  would  gladly  fly. 
If  he  had  strength  and  courage  to  deny. 

But  now  my  tale,  and  let  the  moral  say. 

When  hope  can  steep,  there  *s  danger  m  delay. 

Not  that  for  rashness,  Richard,  I  would  plead. 

For  unadvised  alliance :  No,  indeed  : 

Think  ere  the  contract— but,  contracted,  stand 

No  more  debating,  take  the  ready  hand  : 

When  hearts  are  willing,  and  when  fean  subside, 

Trust  not  to  time,  but  let  the  knot  be  tied ; 

For  when  a  lover  has  no  more  to  do. 

He  thmks  in  leisure,  what  shall  I  pursue  7 

And  then  who  knows  what  objects  come  in  view  T 

For  when,  assured,  the  man  has  nought  to  keep 

Hb  wbhes  warm  and  active,  then  they  sleep : 

Hopes  die  with  feara;  and  then  a  man  must  lose 

AU  the  gay  visions,  and  delicious  views. 

Once  hb  roind*s  wealth !  He  traveb  at  hb  ease, 

Nor  horrors  now  nor  &iry.beauty  sees ; 

When  the  kind  goddess  gives  the  wish'd  assent. 

No  mortal  business  should  the  deed  prevent ; 

But  the  blest  youth  should  legal  sanction  seek 

Ere  yet  th*  assenting  Mush  mis  fled  the  cheek. 

And — hear  me,  Richard, — man  has  reptile-pride 
That  often  rises  when  hb  fears  subside ; 
When,  like  a  trader  fbeltng  rich,  he  now 
Neglects  his  former  smile,  hb  humble  bow. 
And,  conscious  of  hb  hoarded  wealth,  assumes 
N^  airs,  nor  thinks  how  odious  he  becomes. 

There  b  a  wandering,  waveidng  train  of  thought 
That  something  seeks  where  nothing  should  be 

sought, 
And  will  a  self-delighted  spirit  move 
To  dare  the  danger  of  pernicious  lov6. 


First  be  it  granled  all  was  duly  said 
By  the  fond  youth  to  the  believing  maid . 
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Let  us  tuppoM  with  many  a  tiirh  there  oame 
The  declaration  of  the  deathlen  flame ; — 
And  ao  her  answer*-^  She  was  happjr  then, 
Blest  in  herself,  and  did  not  think  of  men ; 
And  with  sach  comforts  in  her  present  state, 
A  wish  to  change  it  was  to  tempt  her  fkte : 
That  she  would  not ;  bat  yet  she  would  etmfym 
With  him  she  thongrht  her  haxard  woold  be  less; 
Nay,  more,  she  would  esteem,  she  would  regtfd 

express: 
But  to  be  brief— if  he  could  wait  and  see 
In  a  few  years  what  his  desires  would  be.*  *'-^ 

Henry  for  years  read  months,  then  weeks,  nor  iband 
The  lady  thought  his  judirment  was  wisound  ; 
**  For  months  read  weeks,"  she  read  it  to  his  praise. 
And  had  some  thoughts  of  changing  it  to  day§. 

And  here  a  short  excursion  let  me  make, 
A  lovor  tried,  I  think,  for  lovers*  sake ; 
And  teach  the  meaning  in  a  Iady*s  mind 
When  you  can  none  in  hor  expressions  find : 
Words  are  designM  that  meaning  to  convey^ 
But  oflen  Yea  is  hidden  in  a  Nay  ! 
And  what  the  charmer  wills,  some  gentle  hints 
betray. 

Then,  too,  when  ladies  mean  to  yield  at  length, 
They  match  their  reasons  with  the  lover's  strength. 
And,  kindly  cautious,  will  no  ibrce  employ 
But  such  as  he  can  baffle  or  destroy. 

As  when  heroic  lovers  beauty  woo*d. 
And  were  hj  magic's  mighty  art  withstood. 
The  kind  htstorian,  fbr  the  dame  afiraid. 
Gave  to  the  faithful  knight  the  stronger  aid. 

A  downright  No  !  would  make  a  man  dospaar, 
Or  leave  ror  kinder  nymph  the  cruel  fair ; 
But  **  No  !  because  I  *m  very  happy  now^ 
Because  I  dread  th*  irrevbcaUe  vow. 
Because  I  fear  papa  will  not  approve. 
Because  I  love  not—No,  I  cannot  love ;' 
Because  you  men  of  Cupid  make  a  jest, 

Because in  short,  m  single  life  is  best** 

A  Noi  when  baok*d  by  reasons  of  such  fbrcb, 
Invites  approach,  and  will  reoede  of  course. 

Ladies,  like  towns  besieged,  for  honour's  sake, 
Will  some  defence  or  its  appearance  make ; 
On  first  approach  there  *s  much  resistance  made. 
And  conscious  weakness  hides  in  bold  parade ; 
With  lofty  looks,  and  threat*nings  stem  and  proud, 
**  Come,  if  you  dare,**  is  said  in  langusge  louid. 
But  if  th*  attack  be  made  with  care  and  skiU, 
•♦  Come,**  says  the  yielding  party,  **  If  you  will  ;** 
Then  each  the  other's  valiant  acts  approve. 
And  twine  their  laurels  in  a  wreath  of  lovow— ^ 

We  now  retrace  our  tale,  and  forward  go, — 
Thus  Henry  rightly  read  Cecilia's  No ! 
His  prudent  father,  who  had  duly  weigh*d. 
And  well  approved  the  fortune  of*  the  maid, 
Not  much  resisted,  just  enough  to  show 
He  knew  his  power,  and  would  his  son  should 
know. 

**  Harry,  I  will,  while  I  your  bsrgain  make. 
That  Tou  a  journey  to  our  patron  take : 


I  know  her  guardian ;  care  wiQ  not  beeoma 
A  lad  when  courting ;  as  you  must  be  dumb, 
You  may  be  absent ;  I  for  you  wiO  apeak. 
And  ask  what  yon  are  not  supposed  to  seek.** 

Then  came  the  parting  hour,  and  what  arise 
When  lovers  part !  expressive  looks  and  eyes, 
Tender  and  tearfbl, — many  a  fond  adieu. 
And  many  a  call  the  sorrow  to  renew ; 
^ighs  such  as  lovers  only  can  explain. 
And  words  that  they  might  undertake  in  vain. 

Cecilia  liked  it  not ;  she  bad,  in  truth. 
No  mind  to  part  with  her  enaniour*d  youth ; 
But  thought  it  foolish  thus  themselves  to  cheat, 
And  part  for  nothing  but  again  to  meet. 

Now  Henry*s  father  was  a  man  whose  heart 
Took  with  his  interest  a  decided  pert ; 
He  knew  his  lordship,  and  was  known  fbr  acSts 
That  I  omit, — they  w^re  acknowledged  fiicts ; 
An  interest  somewhere ;  I  the  place  forget. 
And  the  good  deed — no  matter — *t  was  a  debt : 
Thither  must  Henry,  and  in  vain  the  maid 
Expreas*d  dissent— the  father  was  obey*d. 

But  though  the  maid  was  by  her  fears  aasaiPd, 
Her  reason  rose  against  them,  snd  prevaird ; 
Fear  saw  him  hunting,  leaping,  fidlin^ — led, 
Maim*d  and  disfigured,  groaning  to  his  bed ; 
Saw  him  in  perils,  duels,— dying,— dead. 

But  Prudence  answer*d,  ••  la  not  every  maid 
With  equal  cause  for  him  she  loves  aA^id  7** 
And  from  her  guarded  mind  Cecilia  threw 
The  groundless  terrors  that  will  love  pursue. 

She  had  no  doubts,  and  her  reliance  strong 

Upon  the  honour  that  she  would  not  wrong : 

Firm  in  herself,  she  doubted  not  the  truth 

Of  him,  the  chosen,  the  selected  youth ; 

Trust  of  herself  a  trust  in  him  supplied. 

And  she  believed  hfm  faithful,  dwugh  untried : 

On  her  he  might  depend,  in  him  she  would  confide 

If  some  fond  girl.  express*d  a  tender  pain 
Lest  snme  fair  rival  should  allure  her  swain. 
To  such  she  an8wer*d,  with  a  look  severe, 
••  Can  one  you  doubt  lie  worthy  of  your  fear  V 

My  lord  was  kind, — a  month  had  pa8a*d  away. 
And  Henry  stay'd — he  sometimes  named  a  <»y ; 
But  still  my  lord  was  kind,  and  Henry  still  mukt 

stay: 
His  fkther*s  words  to  him  were  words  of  fate — 
*•  Walt,.*t  is  your  duty ;  *t  is  my  pleasure,  wak  !** 

In  sll  his  walks,  in  hillv  heath  or  wood, 

Cccilia*s  form  the  pensive  youth  pursued ; 

In  the  gray  morning,  in  the  silent  noon. 

In  the  0of\  twilight,  by  the  sober  moon. 

In  those  forsaken  rooms,  in  that  immense  saloon; 

And  he,  now  fond  of  that  seclusion  grown. 

There  reads  her  letters,  and  there  writes  his  own. 

**  Here  none  approach,**  said  he,  **  to  interfere. 
But  I  canthink  of  my  Cecilia  here!** 

But  there  did  come — and  how  it  came  to  pass 
Who  shall  explain  ? — a  mild  and  blue-eyed 
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It  was  the  work  of  accident,  no  donbt — 
The  cause  unknown — we  say  **««  thinj^  fiiH  out ;" 
The  damsel  entered  there,  in  wandVing  round  about : 
At  first  she  saw  not  Henry ;  and  she  ran,  ' 

As  from  a  ghost,  when  she  beheld  a  man. 

She  was  esteemed  a  beauty  tbroucrh  the  hall. 
And  so  admitted,  with  consent  ot  all ; 
And,  like  a  treasure,  was  her  beauty  kept 
From  every  guest  who  in  the  mansion  slept ; 
Whether  as  friends  who  join'd  the  noUe  pair, 
Or  those  iiivited  by  the  steward  there. 

She  was  the  dtlughter  of  a  priest,  whose  life 
Was  brief  and  sad  :  he  lost  a  darling  wife, 
And  Fanny  then  her  father,  who  could  save 
But  a  small  portion ;  but  his  all  he  gave, 
With  the  fair  orphan,  to  a  sister's  care, 
And  her  good  spouse :  they  were  the  ruling  pair — 
Steward  and  steward's  lady — o'er  a  tribe. 
Each  under  each,  whom  |  shall  not  describe. 

This  grave  old  couple,  childless  and  alone. 
Would,  by  their  care,  for  Fanny's  loss  atone : 
She  had  been  taught  in  schools  of  honest  fame ; 
And  to  the  hall,  as  to  a  home,  she  came. 
My  lord  •assenting :  yet,  as  meet  and  right, 
Fanny  was  held  froiti  every  here's  sight. 
Who  might  in  youthful  6rror  cast  his  eyes 
On  one  so  gentle  as  a  kwful  prize. 
On  border  land,  whom  as  their  right  or  prey, 
A  youth  from  either  side  might  bear  away? 
Some  handitome  lover  of  th'  inferior  class 
Might  as  a  wife  approve  the  lovely  lass ; 
Or  some  invader  from  the  class  above, 
Who,  more  presuming,  would  bis  passion  prove 
By  asking  less,  love  only  for  his  love. 

This  much  experienced  aunt  her  fear  cxpress'd, 
And  dread  of  old  and  young,  of  host  and  guest. 

"  Go  not,  ray  Farmy,  in  their  way,**  she  cried, 
**  It  is  not  right  that  virtue  should  be  tried  > 
So,  to  be  safe,  be  ever  at  my  side." 

She  was  not  ever  at  that  side  ;  but  still 
Observed  her  precepts,  and  obey'd  her  wifl. 

But  in  the  morning's  dawn  and  evening's  gloom 
She  coold  not  lock  the  damsel  in  her  room  ; 
And  Fanny  thought,  •*  I  will  ascend  these  stairs 
To  Bee  the  chapel,— there  are  none  at  prayers ; 
None,"  she  believed,  **  had  yet  to  dress  return'd. 
By  whom  a  timid  girl  might  be  discem'd :" 
In  her  slow  motion,  looking,  as  she  glides. 
On  pictures,  busts,  and  what  she  met  besides, 
And  speaking  sofUy  to  herself  alone, 
Or  singing  low  in  melancholy  tone ; 
And  thus  she  rambled  through  the  still  domain. 
Room  afbr  room,  again,  and  yet  again. 

But,  to  retrace  our  story,  still  we  say. 
To  this  saloon  the  maiden  took  her  way ; 
Where  she  beheld  our  youth,  and  frighten'd  ran, 
And  80  their  friendship  in  her  fhss  began. 

Bat  dare  she  thither  once  again  advance, 
And  still  suppose  the  man  will  think  it  chance  7* 
25  2M 


Nay,  yet  again,  and  what  has  chance  to  do 
With  this  ? — I  know  not :  doubtless  Fanny  knew. 

Now,  of  the  meeting  of  a  modest  maid 
And  sober  youth  why.  need  we  be  afraid  7 
And  when  a  girKs  amusements  ace  so  few 
As  Fanny's  were,  what  would  you  have  her  do  7 
Reserved  herself,  a  decent  youth  to  find. 
And  just  be  civil,  sociable,  and  kind. 
And  look  together  at  the  setting  sun. 
Then  at  each  other — What  the  evil  done  ? 

Then  Fanny  took  my  little  lord  to  play. 
And  bade  him  not  intrude  on  Henry's  way  r 

"  O,  he  intrudes  not !"  said  the  youth,  and  grew 
Fond  of  the  child,  and  would  amuse  him  too ; 
Would  make  such  faces,'  and  assume  such  looks- 
He  loved  it  better  than  his  gayest  books. 

When  man  with  man  would  an  acquaintance  seek. 
He  will  his  thoughts  in  chosen  language  speak  ; 
And  they  converse  on  divers  themes,  to  find 
If  they  possess  a  corresponding  mind  ; 
'But  man  with  woman  has  foundation  laid. 
And  built  up  friendship  ere  a  word  is  said  : 
'T  is  not  with  words  that  they  their  wisheb  tell. 
But  with  a  language  answering  quite  as  well ; 
And  thus  they  find,  when  tiiey  begin  t'  expbre 
Their  way. by  speech,  they  knew  it  all  before. 

And  now  it  chanced  again  the  pair,  when  dark. 
Met  in  their  way»  when  wandering  in  the  park ; 
Not  in  the  common  path,  for  so  they  n^ght,  , 
Without  a  wonder,  wander  day  or  night ; 
But,  when  in  pntiilcss  ways  their  chance  will  bring 
A  musing  pair,  we  do  admijrc  the  thing. 

The  youth  in  meeting  read  t^c  damsel's  face. 
As  it  he  meant  her  inmost  thoughts  to  trace ; 
On  which  her  colour  changed,  as  if  she  meant 
To  give  her  aid,  and  help  his  kind  intent 

Both  smiled  and  parted,  but  they  did  not  speak — 
The  smile  implied,  "  Do  tell  me  what  you  seek :" 
They  took  their  different  ways  with  erring  feet. 
And  met  again,  surprised  that  they  could  meet; 
Then  must  they  speak — and  something  of  the  air 
Is  always  ready — **  'T  is  extremely  fair  I" 

^  It  was  80  pleasant !"  Henry  said ;  "  the  beam 
Of  that  sweet  light  so  brilliant  on  the  stream  ; 
And  chiefly  yonder,  where  that  old  cascade 
Has  for  an  age  its  simple  music  made ; 
All  so  delightftil,  soothing,  and  serene  ! 
Do  you  not  feel  it  7  not  enjoy  the  scene  7  . 

Something  it  has  that  words  will  not  express. 
But  rather  hide,  and  make  th'  enjoyment  less : 
'T  is  what  our  souls  conceive,  't  is  what  our  hearts 
confess." 

Poor  Fanny's  heart  at  these  same  words  confess'd 
How  well  he  painted,  and  how  rightly  guess'd ; 
And,  while  they  stood  admiring  fiieir  retreat, 
Henry  found  something  likri  a  mossy  scat ; 
Bat  Fanny  sat  not ;  no,  she  jather  pray'd 
That  she  might  leave  him,  she  waji  so  afraid 

**  Not,  sir,  of  you ;  your  goodness  I  can  trust, 
But  folks  are  so  censorious  and  unjust,  - 
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They  make  .no  differeacc,  they  pay  no  regard 
1  o  our  true  meaning;,  which  is  very  hard 
And  very  cruel;  great  the  pain  it  co&t 
To  lose  such  pleasure,  but  it  must  be  lost : 
Did  people  know  how  free  from  thouglit  of  ill 
Onc^s  meaning  is,  their  malice  would  bo  still.** 

At  this  she  wept ;  at  least  a  glittering  gem 
Shone  in  each  eye,  and  there  was  fire  m  them, 
For  as  they  fell,  the  sparkles,  at  his  feet. 
He  felt  emotions  very  warm  and  sweet. 

*'  A  lovely  creature  !  not  more  fair  than  good. 
By  all  admired,  by  some,  it  seems,  pursued, 
Yet  self- protected  by  her  virtue's  force 
And  conscious  truth — What  evil  In  discourse 
With  one  so  guarded,  who  is  pleased  to  trust 
Herself  with  me,  reliance  stroiig  and  just  ?** 

Our  lover  then  believed  he  must  not  seem 

Cold  to  the  maid  who  |fave  him  her  esteem ; 

Not  manly  thb ;  Cecilia  had  his  heart. 

But  it  was  lawful  with  his  time  to  part ; 

It  would  be  wrong  in  her  to  take  amiss 

A  virtuous  friendship  for  a  girl  like  this ; 

False  or  disloyal  he  would  never  prove, 

But  kindness  here  took  nothing  from  his  love : 

Soldiers  to  serve  a  foreign  prince  are  known, 

When  not  on  present  duty  to  their  own ; 

So,  though  our  bosom *8  queen  we  still  prefer, 

We  are  not  always  on  our  knees  to  her. 

"Cecilia  present,  witness  yon  fair  moon, 

And  ybn  bright  orbs,  that  (ate  would  change  as  soon 

As  my  devotion  ;  but  the  absent  sun 

Cheers  us  no  longer  when  his  course  is  run ; 

And  then  those  starry  twinklers  may  obtain 

A  little  worship  till  ho  shines  again.** 

The  father  still  commanded  *•  Wait  awhile,*' 
And  the  son  answer*d  in  submissive  style. 
Grieved,  but  obedient ;  and  obedience  teased 
His  Iady*8  spirit  moc»  than  grieving  pleased  : 
Tliat  he  should  grieve  in  abwence  was  most  fit. 
But  not  that  he  tfi  absence  should  submit ; 
And  in  her  letters  might  bo  traced  reproof^ 
Distant  indeed,  but  visible  enough ; 
This  should  the  wandering  of  his  heart  have  stay*d ; 
Alas !  the  wanderer  was  the  vainer  made. 

The  parties  daily  met,  as  by  consent, 

And  yet  it  always  8ecm*d  by  accident; 

Till  in  the  nymph  the  shepherd  had  been  blind 

If  he  had  faU'd  to  see  a  manner  kind. 

With  that  expressive  look,  that  seem*d  to  say, 

"^You  do  not  speak,  and  yet  you  see  you  may.** 

O !  yes,  he  saw,  and  he  resolved  to  fljr. 

And  blamed  hit*  lieart,^ unwilling  to  comply: ' 

He  sometimes  wonder'd  how  it  came  to  pass. 

That  he  had  all  this  freedom  with  the  lass ; 

Reserved  herself,  witli  strict  attention  kept. 

And  care  and  vigilance  tliat  never  slept: 

*'  How  is  it  thus  tliat  they  a  beauty  trust 

With  mo,  who  feci  the  oonBdcncc  is  just  ? 

And  they,  too,  feci  it ;  yes,  they  may  confide,*'— 

He  said  in  lolly,  and  he  smiled  in  pride. 

•T  is  thus  our  secret  passions  work  their  way. 
And  the  poor  victims  know  not  they  obey. 


Familiar  now  became  the  wandering  pair. 
And  there  was  pride  and  joy  in  Fanny*s  air ; 
For  though  his  silence  did  not  please  the  maid. 
She  judged  him  only  modest  and  afraid  ; 
The  gentle  dames  are  ever  pleased  to  find 
Their  lovers  dreading  they  should  prove  unkind. 
So,  blind  by  hope,  and  pleased  with  proepecti  gay, 
The  generous  beauty  gave  her  heart  away 
Before  he  said,  ••  I  love  !**— alas !  he  dared  not  aay. 

Cecilia  yet  was  mistress  of  hit  mind. 
But  oft  he  wish*d  her,  like  his  Faimy,  kind ; 
Her  fondness  soothed  him,  for  the  man  was  Tain, 
And  he  perceived  that  he  could  give  her  pain : 
Cecilia  liked  not  to  profess  her  love. 
But  Fanny  ever  was  the  yielding  <iove ; 
Tender  and  trusting,  waiting  for  the  word. 
And  then  prepared  to  hail  her  bo8om*8  lord. 

Cecilia  once  her  honest  love  aTow*d, 

To  make  him  happy,  not  to  make  him  proad ; 

But  she  would  not,  for  every  asking  sigh. 

Confess  the  flame  that  waked  his  vanity ; 

But  this  poor  maiden,  every  daf  and  hour. 

Would,  hy  fresh  kindncus,  feed  the  growing  power, 

And  he  indulged,  vain  being !  in  the  joy. 

That  he  alone  could  raise  it,  or  destroy ; 

A  present  good,  from  which  he  dared  not  fly, 

Cecila  absent,  and  his  Fanny  by. 

O !  vain  desire  of  p^oQth,  that  in  the  hour 

Of  strong  temptation,  when  he  feels  the  power. 

And  knows  how  daily  his  desires  increase. 

Yet  wiH  he  wait,  and  sacrifice  his  peace. 

Will  trust  to  chance  to  free  him  from  the  snare. 

Of  which,  long  since,  his  conscience  said,  beware  I 

Or  look  for  strange  deliverance  from  that  ill. 

That  he  might  fly,  could  he  command  the  will ! 

How  can  he  freedom  from  the  future  seek. 

Who  feels  already  that  he  grows  too  weak  7 

And  thus  refuses  to  resist,  till  time 

Removes  the  power,  and  makes  the  way  for  crime : 

Yet  thoughts  he  had,  and  ho  wouM  think,  **  Forefo 

My  dear  Cecilia  ?  not  for  kingdoms !   No ! 

But  may  I,  ought  I  not  the  friend  to  be 

Of  one  who  feels  this  fond  regard  for  me  ? 

I  wrong  nb  creature  by  a  kindness  lent 

To  one  so  gentle,  mild,  and  innocent ; 

And  for  that  fair  one,  whom  I  still  adore. 

By  feeling  thus  I  think  of  her  the  more  ;** 

And  not  unlikely,  for  our  tlioughts  will  tend 

To  those  whom  we  are  conscious  we  offend. 

Had  Reason  whispered,  "  Has  Cecilia  leave 
Some  gentle  youth  in  friendship  to  receive. 
And  be  to  him  the  friend  Ihat  you  appear 
To  this  soft  girl  ? — would  not  some  jealous  fear 
Proclaim  your  thoughts,  that  he  approach*d  too 
near?" 

But  Henry,  blinded  still,  presumed  to  write 
Of  one  in  whom  Cecilia  would  delight ; 
A  mild  and  modest  girl,  a  gentle  friend. 
If,  as  he  hoped,  her  kindness  would  descend- 
But  what  ho  fcar*d  to  locie  or  hoped  to  ^ain 
By  \|rriting  thus,  be  had  been  auk*d  in  >ain. 

It  was  his  purpose,  every  morn  ho  rose. 

The  dangerous  friendship  be  had  made  to  dose ; 
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It  was  his  toripcnt  nightly,  ere  he  slept, 
To  feel  his  prudent  porpose  was  not  kept 

True,  \\e  has  wonder'd  why  the  timid  maid 
Meets  him  so  ofli;ii,  and  is  not  afraid; 
And  why  that  female  dragon,  fierce  and  keen, 
Ilj(<  never  in  their  private  walks  been  seen » 
And  ollen  he  has  thought,  ^  What  can  tlicir  silence 
mean  ? 

They  can  have  no. design,  or  plot,  or  plan, — 
In  facial  know  not  how  the  thing  began,— 
'Tis  their  dependence  on  my  credit  here. 
And  fear  net,  nor,  in  fact,  have  cause  to  fear." 

But  did  that  pair,  who  seemM  to  think  that  all 
UnwatchM  will  wander  and  unguarded  fall. 
Did  they  permit  a  youth  and  mjiid  to  meet 
Both  unreproved  1  were  they  so  indiscreet  ? 

This  sometimes  enter'd  Henry's  mind,  and  then, 
••  Who  shall  account  for  women  or  for  men  7" 
He  said,  "or  who  their  secret  thoughts  explore  ? 
Why  do  I  vex  me  7  I  will  think  no  more." 

My  lord  of  late  had  said,  in  manner  kind, 
"  My  good  friend  Harry,  do  not  think  ^s  blind !" 
Letters  had  past^  though  he  had  nothing  seen, 
His  careful  Either  and  my  lord  between ; 
Bat  to. what  purpose  was  to  him  unknown — 
It  niight  be  borough  business,  or  their  own. 

Fanny,  it  seemM,  was  now  no  more  in  dread, 
If  one  approach*d,  she  neither  fear'd  nor  fled: 
He  muted  on  this, — **  But  wherefore  her  alarm  7 
She  knows  me  better,  and  she  dreads  bo  harm.** 

Something  his  father  wrote  that  gave  him  pain : 
*♦  I  know  not,  son,  if  you  should  yet  remain  $ — 
Be  cautious,  Harry  ;  favours  to  procure 
*  We  straiii  a  point,  but  we  must  first  be  sure : 
Love  is  a  folly,— 'that,  indeed,  is  true, — 
But  something  still  ib  to  our  honour  due, 
So  I  must  leave  the  tiling  to  my  good  lord  and  jou.** 

But  from  Cecilia  came  remonstrance  strong : 
**  You  write  too  darkly,  and  you  stay  too  long ; 
We  hear  repot ts ;  and,  Henry,-:— mark  mo  wdl,-^ 
I  heed  not  every  tale  that  triflers  tell ; — 
Be  you  no  trifler ;  dare  not  to  believe 
That  I  am  one  whom  words  and  vows  deceive ; 
You  know  your  heart,  your  hazird  you  will  learn, 
And  this  your  trial — instantly  return." 

**  Unjust,  injurious,  jealous,  cruel  maid  ! 

Am  I  a  slave,  of  haughty  words  afraid  7 

Can  she  who  thus  commands  expect  to  be  obey'd  ? 

O !  how  unlike  this  dear  assenting  soul. 

Whose  heart  a  man  might  at  his  will  control !" 

Uneasy,  anxious,  fJIlM  with  self-rcproofj 

He  now  resolved  to  quit  his  ))atron*s  roof; 

And  then  aga'm  his  vabillaling  mind 

To  slay  resolved,  and  ihot  her  pride  should  find : 

Debating  thus,  his  pen  the  lover  took, 

And  chose  the  words  of  anger  and  rebuke. 

Again,  yet  once  again,  the  conscious  pair 

Met,  and  "  O,  speak  !"  was  Fanny's  silent  prayer ; 


And,  **  I  must  speak,"  said  the  embarrassed  youth, 

Must  save  my  honoar,  must  confess  the  truth : 
Then  I  must  lose  her;  but,  by  slow  degrees, 
Siie  will  regain  her  peace,  and  I  my  ease." 

Ah  !  foolish  man  !  to  virtue  true  nor  vice. 
He  buys  distress,  and  selfesteem  the  price ; 
And  what  his  gain  ? — a  tender  smile  dnd  sigh 
From  a  fond  girl  to  feed  his  vanity. 

Tims,  every  day  they  lived,  and  every  time 
They  met,  increased  his  anguish  and  his  crime. 

Still  in  their  meetings  they  were  ofl-times  nigh 
The  darling  theme,  and  then  past  trembling  by ; 
On  those  occasions  Henry  often  tried 
For  the  aad  truth^-and  tlien  his  heart  denied 
The  utterance  due :  thus  daily  he  became 
The  prey  of  weakness,  vanity,  and  shame. 

But  soon  a  day,  that  was  their  doubts  to  close. 
On  the  fond  maid  and  thoughtless  youth  arose. 
Within  iht  park,  beside  the  bounding  brook, 
The  social  pair  their  usual  ramble  took ; 
And  there  the  steward  found  them :  they  could  trace 
News  in  his  took,  and  gladness  in  his  &ce. 

He  was  a  man  of  riches,  bluff  and  big. 

With  clean  brown  broad^btb*  and  with  white  cut 

wigT 
He  bore  a  cane  of  price,  with  riband  tied. 
And  a  fat  spaniel  waddled  at  Iris  side : 
To  every  being  whom  he  met  he  gave 
His  looks  expressive ;  civil,  gay,  or  grave. 
But  condescending  all ;  and  each  declared 
How  much  he  governed,  and  how  well  he  fared. 

This  great  man  bow'd,  not  humbly,  but  his  bow 

AppearM  famUiar  converse  to  allow : 

The  trembling  Fanny,  as  he  came  in  view, 

Within  the  chestnut  grove  in  fear  withdrew; 

While  Henry  wondered,  not  without  a  fear. 

Of  that  which  brought  th*  important  man  so  near : 

Doubt  was  dispersed  by — **  My  esteem'd  young 

mah !" 
As  he  with  condescending  grace  began 

"TTiouffh  you  with  youthful  fi'ankness  nobly^trust 
Your  Fanny's  friends,  and  doubtless  think  them 

just; 
Though  you  have  not,  with  craving  soul,  applied 
To  us,  and  askM  the  fortune  of  your  bride, 
Be  it  our  care  that  you  shall  not  lamCnt 
That  love  has  made  you  so  improvident 

An  orphan  maid Your  patience  I  you  shall  ha\*b 

Your  time  to  speak,  I  now  attention  crave  ; —  ' 
Fanny,  dear  girl !  has  in  my  spouse  and  mo 
Friends  of  a  kind  we  wish  our  friends  to  be. 

None  of  the  poorest nay,  sir,  no  reply, 

You  shall  not  need— — and  wo  are  born  to  <fle  • 

And  one  yet  crawls  on  earth,  of  whom,  I  say, 

That  what  he  has  he  cannot  take  away ; 

Her  mother's  father,  one  who  has  a  store 

Of  this  world's  good,  and  always  looks  for  more , 

But,  next  his  monc^,  loves  the  girl  at  hoart. 

And  she  will  have  it  when  they  come  to  part"* 

^  Sir,"  said  the  yx)uth,  his  terrors  all  awake, 
"  Hear  me,  I  pray,  I  bog, — for  mercy's  sake ! 
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Sir,  were  the  secrets  of  my  soul  confessed, 
Would  you  admit  tlie  truths  that  I  protest 
Are  such your  pardon" 

**  Pardon  !  good,  my  friend, 
I  not  alone  will  pardon,  I  commend : 
Think  you  that  I  have  no  remembrance  lefl 
Of  youthful  love,  and  Cupid*s  cunning  thed  7 
How  nymphs  will  listen  when  their  swains  per- 
suade. 
How  hearts  are  gainM,  and  how  exchange   is 

made? — 
Come,  sir,  your  hand** 

*•  In  mercy,  hear  me  now!** 
"  I  cannot  hear  you,  time  will  not  allow : 
You  know  my  station,  what  on  me  depends, 
For  ever  needed — but  we  part  as  friends ; 
And  here  comes  one  who  will  the  whole  explain. 
My  better  self— and  we  shall  meet  again.** 

"Sir,  I  entreat** 

**  Then  be  entreaty  made 
To  her,  a  woman,  one  you  may'  persuade ; 
A  little  teasing,  but  She  will  comply. 
And  loves  her  niece  too  fondly  to  deny.** 

**  O !  he  is  mad,  and  miserable  I  !^' 

Exclaim*d  the  youth )  **  But  let  me  now  collect 

My  scatter*d  thoughts,  I  something  must  effect*' 

Hurrying  she  came — **  Now,  what  has  be  confess*d. 
Ere  I  could  come  to  set  your  heart  at  rest  7 
What !  he  has  grieved  you !  Yet  he,  too,  -approves 
The  thing !  but  mnn  will  tease  you,  if  he  loves. 

But  now  for  business :  tell  me,  did  you  think 
That  we  should  always  at  your  meetings  wink  7 
Think  you,  you  walkM  unseen  ?   There  are  who 

bring 
To  me  all  secrets — O,  yon  wicked- thing ! 

Poor  Fanny !  now  I  think  I  see  her  blush. 
All  red  and  rosy  when  1  heat  the  bush ; 
And  hide  your  secret,  said  I,  if  you  dare ! 
So  out  it  came,  like  att  affright^  hare. 

Miss !  said  I,  gravely ;  and  the  trembling  maid 
Pleased  me  at  heart  to  see  her  so  afraid ; 
And  then  she  wept; — oow,  do -remember  this, 
Never  to  chide  her  when  she  does  amiss ; 
For  she  is  tender  as  the  callow  bird. 
And  cannot  bear  to  have  her  temper  8tirr*d ; — 
Fanny,  I  said,  then  whisper*d  h^r  the  name. 
And  caused  such  looks — Y^  yours  are  just  the 

same; 
But  hear  my  story — When  your  love  was  known 
For  this  our  chila — she  is,  in  fact,  our  own — 
Then,  first  debating,  we  ajrrccd  at  la^t 
I'o  seek  my  lord,  and  tell  him  what  had  past** 

"  To  teU  Uie  earl  ?** 

"  Yes,  truly,  and  why  not  7 
And  then  together  we  contrived  our  plot*' 

"  Eternal  God  I" 

**  Nay,  be  not  so  surprised,— 
In  all  the  matter  wc  were  well  advised  ; 
We  saw  my  Lord,  and  Lady  Jane  was  there. 
And  said  to  Johnson,  *  Johnson,  take  a  chair  :* 


True,  we  are  servants  in  a  certain  way. 
But  in  the  higher  places  so  are  they ; 
We  are  obey'd  in  ours,  and  they  in  theirs  obey- 
So  Johnson  bow*d,  for  that  was  right  and  fit. 
And  had  no  scruple  with  the  earl  to  sit — 
Why  look  you  so  impatient  while  I  tell 
What  they  debated  ? — ^you  must  like  it  weU. 

*  Let  them  go  on,*  our  gracious  earl  began ; 

*  They  will  go  off,*  said,  joking,  ray  good  man : 

*  Well  !*  said  the  countess, — she's  9.  lover's  friend,— 

*  What  if  they  do,  they  make  the  speedier  end' 

But  be  you  more  composed,  for  tliat  dear  child 

Is  with  her  joy  and  apprehension  wild : 

O !  we  have  watch 'd  you  on  from  day  to  day, 

•  There  go  the  lovers  I*  we  were  wont  to  aay- 
**  But  why  that  look  ?*' 

**  Dear  madam,  I  implora 
A  single  moment  !*' 

**  I  can  give  no  more : 
Hero  are  your  letters — that's  a  lemale  pen. 
Said  I  to  Fahny — » 't  is  his  sister's,  then,* 
Replied  the  maid. — No !  never  must  you  stray ; 
Or  hide  your  wanderings,  if  you  should,  I  pray; 
I  know,  at  least  I  fear,  the  best  may  err. 
But  keep  the  by-walks  of  your  life  fh>m  her : 
That  youth  should  stray  is  nothing  to  be  told. 
When  they  have  sanction  in  the  grave  and  old. 
Who  have  no  call  to  wander  and  transgress, 
But  very  love  of  change  and  wantonness. 

I  prattle  idly,  while  your  letters  wait,^ 
And  then  my  lord  has  much  that  he  would  state 
All  good  to  3^u — do  clear  that  clouded  face. 
And  with  good  looks  your  lucky  lot  embrace. 

Now  mind  that  none  with  hers  divide  your  heart, 
For  she  would  die  ere  lose  the  smallest  part ; 
And  I  rejoice  that  all  has  gone  so  well. 
For  who  th*  effect  of  John»on*s  rage  can  tell  7 
He  had  his  fears  when  you  began  to  meet. 
But  I  assurecl  him  there  was  no  deceit : 
He  is  a  man  who  kindpess  will  requite. 
But  injured  once,  revenge  is  his  delight ; 
And  he  would  spend  the  best  of  his  estates 
To  ruin,  goods  and  body,  them  he  hates ; 
While  he  is  kind  enough  when  he  approves 
A  deed  that  *s  done,  and  serves  the  man  he  loves: 
Come,  read  your  letters-^— I  must  now  be  gone, 
And  think  of  matters  that  are  coming  on.**        \ 

Henry  was  lost, — his  brain  confused,  his  sool 
Dismay*d  and  sunk,  his  thoughts  beyond  contrail 
Borne  on  by  terror,  he  foreboding  read 
Cecilia's  letter !  and  his  courage  fled ; 
All  was  a  gloomy,  dark,  and  dreadful  view. 
He  felt  him  guilty,  but  indignant  too  : 
And  as  he  read,  he  felt  the  high  disdain 
Of  injured  men — **  She  may  repent,  in  vain." 

Cecilia  much  had  heard,  and  told  him  all 
That  scandal  taught — **  A  servant  at  the  hall. 
Or  servant's  daughter,  in  the  kitchen  bred, 
Whose  father  would  not  with  her  mother  wed, 
Was  now  his  choice !  a  blushing  fool,  the  toy, 
Or  the  attempted  both  of  man  and  boy ; 
More  than  suspected,  but  without  the  wit 
Or  the  allurements  lor  such  creatures  fit ; 
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Not  virtdOQs  thoagh  unfeeling,  cold  ns  ice 
And  jet  not  chaste,  the  tvccpin^  l\io\  of  vice ; 
Yielding,  not  tender ;  (eebh,  not  refined ; 
Uer  form  insipid,  and  without  a  mind. 

Rival !  she  spumM  the  word ;  but  let  him  stay, 
WarnM  as  he  was !  beyond  the  present  day, 
Whate*er  his  patron  might  object  to  this. 
The  uncle-builer,  or  the  weeping  miss — 
Let  him  from  this  one  sing^lc  day  remain. 
And  then  return !  he  would  to  her,  in  vain : 
There  let  him  then  abide,  to  earn,  or  crave 
^ood  undeserved  !  and  be  with  slaves  a  slave." 

Had  reason  guided  anger,  govem*d  zeal, 
Or  chosen  wOTds  to  make  a  lover  feel, 
She  might  have  saved  him — anger  and  abuse 
Will  but  defiance  and  revenge  produce. 

**  Unjust  and  cruel,  insolent  and  proud  !*' 
He  said,  indignant,  and  ho  spoke  aloud. 
**  Butler  !  and  servant !  Gentlest  of  thy  sex. 
Thou  wouldst  not  thus  a  man  who  loved  thee  vex  ; 
Thou  wouldst  not  thu9  to  vile  report  give  ear. 
Nor  thus  enraged  for  fancied  crimes  appear ; 
I  know  not  what,  dear  maid  ! — if  thy  soft  smiles 
were  here.** 

And  then,  that  instant,  there  appear*d  the  maid, 
By  his  sad  looks  in  her  approach  dismayM  ; 
Such  timid  sweetness,  and  so  wrong*d,  did  more 
Than  all  her  pleading  tenderness  before. 

In  that  weak  moment,  when  disdain  and  pride, 
And  fear  and  fondness,  drew  the  man  aside. 
Id  this  weak  moment — ^**  Wilt  thou,"  ho  began, 
**  Be  mine  ?*'  and  ioy  o'er  all  her  features  ran ; 
"  I  will  I"  she  sofuy  whisper'd ;  but  the  roar 
Of  cannon  would  not  strike  his  spirit  more  ; 
Ev'n  as  his  lips  the  lawless  contract  sealM 
He  felt  that  conscience  lost  her  seven-fold  shield, 
And  honour  fled ;  ,but  still  he  spoke  of  love, 
And  all  was  joy  in  the  consenting  dove. 

That  evening  hU  in  fond  discourse  was  spent, 
When  the  sad  lover  to  his  chamber  went. 
To  think  on  what  had  past,  to  grieve  and  to  repent : 
Elarly  be  rose,  and  look*d  with  many  a  sigh 
On  the  red  light  thut  fill*d  the  eastern  sky ; 
Oft  had  he  stood  before,  alert  and  gay. 
To  hail  the  glories  of  the  new-born  day : 
But  now  dejected,  languid,  listless,  low, 
He  saw  the  wind  upon  the  water  blow, 
And  the  cold  stream  curl'd  onward  as  the  galo 
From  the  pine^hill  blew  harshly  down  the  dale; 
On  the  ri^ht  side  the  youth  a  wood  surveyed. 
With  all  iti  dark  intensity  of  shade ; 
Where  the  rough  wind  alone  was  heard  to  move, 
In  this,  the  pause  of  nature  and  of  love, 
When  now  the  younjg  are  rear*d,  and  when  the  old, 
Lost  to  the  tie,  grow  negligent  and  cold — 
Far  to  the  led  he  saw  the  huts  of  men. 
Half  hid  in  mist,  that  hung  upon  the  fen ; 
Before  him  swallows,  gathering  for  the  sea. 
Took  their  short  flights,  and  twitterM  on  the  lea ; 
And  near  the  bean^heaf  stood,  the  harvest  done, 
And  slowly  blacken*d  in  the  sickly  sun  ; 
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All  these  were  sad  in  nature,  or  they  took 
Sadness  from  him,  the  likeness  of  his  look, 
And  of  his  mind — he  ponderM  for  a  while, 
l^hen  met  his  Fanny  with  a  borrowed  smile. 

Not  much  remained  ;  for  money  and  my  lord 
Soon  made  the  father  of  the  youth  accord ; 
His  prudence  half  resisted,  half  obey*d. 
And  scorn  kept  still  the  guardians  of  the  maid  - 
Cecilia  never  on  the  subject  spoke, 
SJie  seem'd  as  one  who  from  a  dream  awoke ; 
So  all  was  peace,  and  soon  the  married  pair 
Fix*d  with  fair  fortune  in  a  mansion  fair. 

Five  years  had  past,  and  what  was  Henry  then  7 

The  most  repining  of  repenting  men ; 

With  a  fond,  teasing,  anxious  tvife,  afraid 

Of  all  attention  to  another  paid ; 

Yet  powerless  she  her  husb&nd  to  amuse, 

Lives  but  t*  entreat,  implore,  resent,  accuse  ; 

Jealous  and  tender,  conscious  of  delects. 

She  merits  little,  and  yet  much  expects ; 

She  looks  for  love  that  now  she  cannot  see. 

And  sighs  for  joy  that  never  more  can  be ; 

On  his  retirements  her  complaints  intrude,  . 

And  fond  reproof  endears  his  solitude  : 

While  he  her  weakness  (once  her  kindness)  sees, 

And  his  affections  in  her  languor  freeze ; 

Regret,  unchecked  by  hope,  devours  his  mind. 

He  feels  unhappy,  and  he  grows  unkind. 

**  Fool !  to  be  taken  by  a  rosy  cheek, 
And  eyes  that  cease  to  sparkle  or  to  speak ; 
Fool !  for  this  child  my  freedom  to  resign. 
When  one  the  glory  of  her  sex  was  mine  ; 
While  from  this  burthen  to  my  soul  I  hide. 
To  think  what  F<te  has  dealt,  and  what  denied. 

What  fiend  possessed  me  when  I  tamely  gave 
My  forced  assent  to  be  an  idiot's  slave  ? 
Her  beauty  vanished,  what  for  me  remains  7 
Th*  eternal  clicking  of  the  galling  chains : 
Her  person  truly  I  may  think  my  own. 
Seen  without  pleasure,  without  triumph  shown  : 
Doleful  she  sits,  her  children  at  her  knees. 
And  gives  up  all  her  feeble  powers  to  please ; 
Whom  I,  unmoved,  or  moved  v,  ith  scorn,  behold, 
Melting  as  ice,  as  vapid  and  as  cold." 

Such  was  his  fate,  and  he  must  yet  endure 
The  nelf-contempt  that  po  self-love  can  cure  : 
Some  business  callM  him  to  a  wealthy  town 
When  unprepared  for  more  than  Fortune's  frown 
There  at  a  house  he  gave  his  luckless  name. 
The  master  absent,  and  Cecilia  came : 
Unhnppy  man  !  he  could  not,  dared  not  speak. 
But  look*d  around,, as  if  retreat  to  seek  : 
This  she  allowed  not ;  but,  with  brow  severe, 
Ask*d  him  his  business,  sternly  bent  to  hear ; 
He  had  no  courage,  but  he  viewed  that  face 
As  if  he  sought  for  sympathy  and  grace : 
As  if  some  kind  returning  thought  to  trace: 
In  vain  ;  not  long  he  waited,  but  with  air. 
That  of  all  grace  compell*d  him  to  despair, 
She  rang  the  bell,  and,  when  a  servant  came, 
Lefl  the  repentant  traitor  to  his  shame ; 
But,  i^oing,  spoke,  ^  Attend  this  person  out. 
And  if  he  speaks,  hear  what  he  comes  about  T* 
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Then,  with  cool  curteey,  from  the  rooin  withdrew, 
That  seemM  to  say,  "  Oohappy  man,  adieu  !" 

Thus  will  it  be  when  man  permits  a  vice 
First  to  invade  his  heart,  and  then  entice ; 
When  wishes  vain  and  undefined  arise. 
And  that  weak  heart  deceive,  seduce,  surprise  ; 
When  evil  Fortune  works  on  Folly's  side, 
And  rash  Resentment  adds  a  spur  to  Pride ; 
Then  Life's  long  troubles  from  those  actions  come. 
In  which  a  moment  may  decide  our  doom. 


THE  NATURAL  DEATH  OP  LOVE. 


The  Rector  of  the  Parish — His  Manner  of  teachingr 
^-Of  living — Richard's  Correspondence — The 
Letters  received — Lovq  that  survives  Marriage — ^, 
That  dies  in  consequence— That  is  permitted  to 
die  for  want  of  Care — Henry  and  Emma,  a  Di- 
alogue—  Complaints  on  either  Side — And  Re- 
plies— Mutual  Accusation — Defence  of  acknow- 
ledged  Errnr — Means  of  restoiring  Happiness — 
The  one  to  be  adopted. 


Richard  one  month  had  with4)is  brother  been. 

And  had  his  guests,  his  friends,  his  favourites  seen ; 

Had  heard  the  rector,  who  with  decent  force, 

But  not  of  action,  aided  hia  discourse : 

**  A  moral  teacher !"  some,  contemptuous,  cried ; 

He  smiled,  but  nothing  of  the  fkct  denied, 

Nor,  save  by  hb  fair  life,  to  charge  so  strong  replied. 

Still,  though  he  bade  them  not  on  aught  rely. 

That  was  their  own,  but  all  their  worth  deny. 

They  call'd  his  pure  advice  his  cold  morality ; 

And  though  he  felt  that  earnestness  and  zeal. 

That  made  some  portion  of  his  hearers  feel. 

Nay,  though  he  loved  the  minds  of  men  to  lead 

To  the  great  points  that  form  the  Christian's  creed, 

Still  he  ofllended^  for  he  would  discuss 

Points  that  to  him  seem'd  requisite  for  us ; 

And  urge  his  flock  to  virtue,  though  he  knew. 

The  very  heathen  taught  the  virtues  too : 

Nor  was  tliis  moral  mmister  afraid 

To  ask  of  inspiration's  self  the  aid 

Of  truths  by  him  so  sturdily  maintain'd. 

That  some  confusion  in  the  parish  reign'd ; 

**  Heathens,**  they  said,  **  can  tell  ^s  right  from 

wrong. 
But  to  a  Christian  higher  points  belong." 
Yet  Jacques  proceeded,  void  of  fear  and  shame. 
In  his  old  method,  and  obtain'd  the  name 
Of  Moral  Preacher — yet  they  all  agreed, 
Whatever  error  had  defiled  his  creed. 
His  life  was  pure,  and  him  they  could  commend, 
Not  us  their  guide,  indeed,  but  as  their  firiend : 
Truth,  justice,  pity,  and  a  love  of  peace, 
Wcie  his — but  there  must  approbation  cease; 
He  cither  did  not,  or  he  would  not  see. 
That  if  he  meant  a  favourite  priest  to  be. 
He  must  not  show,  but  learn  of  them,  the  way 
To  truth— he  must  not  dictate,  but  obey : 
They  wished' him  not  to  bring  them  further  light 
But  to  convince  them  that  they  now  were  right, 


And  to  assert  that  justice  will  condemn 
All  who  presumed  to  disagree  with  them  : 
In  this  he  fail'd;  and  his  the  greater  blame, 
For  he  persisted,  void'of  fear  or  shame. 

Him  Richard  heard,  and  by  his  friendly  aid 
Were  pleasant  views  observed  and  visits  paid ; 
He  to  peculiar  people  found  his  way. 
And  had  his  question  answer'd,  "  Who  arc  they  ?* 

Twice  in  the  week  came  letters,  and  delight 
Beam'd  in  the  eye  pf  Richard  at  the  sight ; 
letters  of  love,  all  full  and  running  o'er. 
The  paper  fill'd  till  it  could  hold  no  more ; 
Cross'd  with  discok>ur*d  ink,  the  doublings  fbU, 
No  fear  that  love  should  find  .abundance  dull ; 
Love  reads  unsated  all  that  love  inspires, 
When  most  indulged,  indulgence  still  requires ; 
Looks  what  the  corners,  what  the  crossings  teU, 
And  lifls  each  folding  for  a  fond  farewcU. 
Greorge  saw  and  smiled — ^'*  To  lovers  we  allow 
All  this  o'crflowing;  but  a  husband  thou  ! 
A  father  too :  can  time  create  ;io  change  ? 
Married,  and  still  so  foolish  ? — very  strange ! 
What  of  this  wife  or  mistress  is  the  art?*' — 
**  The  simple  trtHh,  my  brother,  to  impart, 
Her  heart,  whene'er  she  writes,  feels  writing  to  s 
heart" 

"  Fortune,  dear  Richard,  is  thy  friend — a  wife 
Like  thine  must  soflen  every  care  of  life,    , 
And  all  its  woes— I  know  a  pair,  whose  lives 
Run  in  the  common  track  of  men  and  wives  ; 
And  half  their  worth,  at  least,  this  pair  would  gift 
Could  they  like  thee  and  thy  Matilda  live. 

They  were,  as  lowers,  of  the  fondest  kind. 
With  no  defects  in  manner  or  in  mind ; 
In  habit,  temper,  prudence,  they  were  those 
Whom,  as  examples,  I  could  once'  propose ; 
Now  this,  when  married,  you  no  longer  trace. 
But  discontent  and  sorrow  in  the  place : 
Their  pictures,  taken  as  the  pair  I  saw 
In  a  late  contest,  I  have  tried  to  draw ; 
IT  is  but  a  sketch,  and  at  my  idls  time 
Iput  my  couple  in  the  garb  of  rhyme : 
Thou  art  a  critic  of  the  milder  sort. 
And  thou  wilt  judge  with  fiivour  my  report 

Ijet  me  premise,  twelve  months  ha^ve  flown  away, 
Swifily  or  sadly,  since  the  happy  day. 

Let  us  suppose  the  couple  left  to  spend 
Some  hours  without  engagement  or  a  friend ; 
And  be  it  likewise  on  our  mind  tmpreas'd. 
They  pass  for  persons  happy  and  at  rest ; 
Their  love  by  Hymen  crown'd,  and  ail  tbetr  proa 
pccts  bless'd. 


Love  has  slow  death  and  sudden :  wretdtei  pronre 
Tliat  fate  severe — the  sudden  death  of  love ; 
It  is  as  if,  on  day  serenely  brigljt. 
Came  with  its  horrors  instantaneous  night ; 
Others  there  are  with  whom  love  dies  away 
In  gradual  waste  and  unperceived  decay  ; 
Suim  is  that  death  of  love  that  nature  finds 
Most  fitted  for  the  use  of  common  minds. 
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The  natural  death ;  but  doubtless  there  are  some 
Who  struggfle  hard  when  they  perceive  it  come ; 
Loth  to  be  loved  no  longer,  loth  to  prove 
To  the  once  dear  that  they  no  longer  love  ; 
And  some  with  not  successless  arts  will  strive 
To  keep  the  weakening,  fluttering  flame  alive. 
But  see  my  verse  :  in  this  I  try  to  paint 
Tlie  passion  failing,  fading  to  complaint, 
The  gathering  grief  for  joys  remember*d  yet. 
The  vain  remonstrance,  and  the  weak  regret ; 
First  speaks  the  wife  in  sorrow,  she  is  grieved 
T*  admit  the  truth,  and  would  t>e  still  deceived.** 


HENRY  AND  EMMA-     . 

E.  Well,  my  good  sir,  I  shall  contend  no  more ; 
But,  O !  the  vows  you  made,  the  oaths  you  swore- — 

H.  To  love  you  always : — I  confess  it  true ; 
And  do  1  not  7  If  not,  what  can  I  do  7 
Moreover  think  what  you  yourself  professed, 
And  then  the  subject  may  for  ever  rest. 

E.  Yes,  sir,  obedience  I  profcss'd ;  I  know 
My  debt,  and  wish  to  pay  you  all  I  owe. 
Pay  without  murmur ;  but  that  vow  was  made 
To  you,  who  said  it  never  should  be  paid  ; — 
Now  truly  tell  me  why  you  took  such  care 
To  make  me  err  7  I  ask'd  you  not  to  swear, 
But  rather  hoped'you  would  my  mind  direct. 
And  say,  when  married,  what  you  would  expect 

You  may  rcmember-^it  is  not  so  long 
Since  you  affirmM  that  I  could  not  be  wrong ; 
I  told  you  then — you  recollect,  I  told 
The  very  truth — that  humour'^would  not  hold ; 
Not  that  I  thought,  or  ever  could  suppose. 
The  mighty  raptures  were  so  soon  to  cloi^e — 
Poetic  nights  of  love  all  sunk  in  sullen  prose. 

Do  jou  remember  how  you  used  to  hang 
Upon  my  looks  7  your  transports  when  I  sang  7 
I  play'd — you  melted  into  tears ;  I  moved — 
Voice,  words,  and  motion,  bow  you  all  approved ; 
A  time  when  Emma  reign*d,  a  time  when  Henry 

loved : 
You  recollect  ? 

H,  Yes,  surely ;  and  then  why 

The  needlew  trfliM  7  do  I  the  facts  deny  7 
For  this  remonstrance  I  can  see  no  need. 
Or  this  impatience — if  jou  do,  proceed. 

E,  O !  that  is  now  so  cool,  and  with  a  smile 
That  sharpens  insult — I  detest  the  style  ; 
And,  now  I  talk  of  styles,  with  what  delight 
You  read  my  lines — I  then,  i^  seems,  could  write  : 
In  short,  when  I  was  present  you  could  see 
But  one  dear  object,  and  you  lived  for  me ; 
And  now,  sir,  what  your  pleasure  7  Let  me  dress. 
Sing,  speak,  or  write,  ana  you  your  sense  express 
Of  my  poor  taste— my  words  are  not  correct ; 
In  all  I  do  is  failing  or  defect-^ 
Some  error  you  will  seek,  some  blunder  will  detect ; 
And  what  can  such  dissatis&ction  prove  7 
I  tell  you,  Henry,  you  have  ceased  to  Jove. 

H»  I  own  it  not ;  but  if  a  truth  it  be, 
It  is  the  fault  of  nature,  not  of  me. 


Remember  you,  my  love,  the  fairy  tale, 

Where  the  young  pairs  were  spell-bound  in  the 

vale? 
When  all  around  them  gay  or  glorious  seem*d, 
And   of  bright  views  and    ceaseless  joys  they 

dream*d ; 
Young  love  and  infant  life  no  piore  could  give— 
They  said  but  halij  when  theV  exclaim*d,  "  W« 

live  ]" 
All  was  so  light,  so  lovely,  so  serene. 
And  not  a  trouble  to  be  heard  or  seen ; 
Till,  melting  into  truth,  the  vision  fled. 
And  there  came  miry  roads  and  thorny  ways  in* 

stead. 

Such  was  our  fete,  my  charmer !  we  werd  found 
A  wandering  pair,  by  roguish  Cupid  bound ; 
All  that  I  saw  was  gif\ed  to  inspire 
Grand  \iews  of  bliss,  and  wake  intense  desire 
Of  joys  that  never  pall,  of  flights  that  never  tire ; 
There  was  that  purple  light  of  love,  that  bloom. 
That  ardent  passions  in  their  growth  assume, 
Tha^  pure  enjoyment  of  the  soul — O !  weak 
Are  words  such  loves  and  glowing  thoughts  to 

speak! 

I  sought  to  praise  tbce,  and  I  felt  disdain 
Of  my  own  «fibrt ;  all  attempts  were  vain. 

Nor  they  alone  were  charming ;  by  that  light 

All  loved  of  thee  grew  lovely  in  my  sight; 

Sweet  influence  not  its  own  in  every  place 

Was  found,  and  there  was  found  in  all  things  grace ; 

Thy  shrubs  and  plants  were  seen  new  bloom  to  bear. 

Not  the  Arabian  iwcets  so  fragrant  were. 

Nor  £!den*s  self,  if  aught  with  Eden  might  compara 

You  went  the  church-way  walk,  you  rcachM  the 

farm. 
And  gave  the  grass  and  babbling  «prings  a  charm ; 
Crop,  whom  you  rode, — sad  rider  though  you  be,— • 
Tliencefbrth  was  more  than  Pegasus  to  me : 
Have  I  not  woo'd  your  snarling  cur  to  bend 
To  me  the  paw  and  greeting  of  a  friend  7 
And  all  his  surly  ugliness  forgave. 
Because,  like  me,  he  wos  my.  Emma*8  slave  7 
Think  you,  thus  charmed,  I  would  the  spell  revoke  f 
Alas  I  my  love,  we  married,  and  it  'broke  1 

Yet  no  deceit  or  falsehood  stain*d  my  breast, 

What  I  asserted  might  a  saint  attest ; 

Fair,  dear.,  and  good  thou  wert,  nay,  fairest,  dear. 

est,  best: 
Nor  shame,  nor  guilt,  nor  falsehood  I  avow. 
But  *t  is  by  heaven's  own  light  I  see  thee  now ; 
And  if  that  light  will  all  those  glories  chase, 
*Tis  not  my  wish  that  will  the  good  replace. 

E.  O I  sir,  this  boyish  tale  is  mighty  well, 
But  *t  was  your  falsehood  that  destroyed  the  spell : 
Speak  not  of  nature,  *tis  an  evil  mind 
That  makes  you  to  accustomed  beauties  blind ; 
You  seek  the  faults  yourself,  and  then  complain 
you  find. 

H,  I  sought  them  not ;  but,  madam,  H  is  in  vam 
The  course  of  love  and  nature  to  restrain  ; 
Lo  !  when  the  buds  expand,  the  leaves  are  green 
Then  the  flrst  opening  of  the  flower  is  seen , 
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Then  comes  the  honeyed  breath  and  roey  smile. 
That  with  their  sweets  the  willing  sense  beguile ; 
But,  as  we  look,  and  loVe,  and  taste,  and  praise, 
And  the  fruit  grows,  the  charming  flower  decays; 
1'ill  all  is  gather*d,  and  the  wintry  blast 
Moans  oVt  the  place  of  lo?e  and  pleasure 


So  't  is  with  beauty, — such  the  opening  grace 
And  diwn  of  glory  in  the  youthful  face; 
'i'hcn  arc  the  charms  unfolded  to  the  sight, 
I'hen  till  is  loveliness  and  all  delight ; 
The  nuptial  tie  succeeds,  the  genial  hour. 
And,  lo !  the  falling  off  of  beauty's  flower ; 
So,  through  all  nature  is  the  progress  made, — 
The  biid,  the  bloom,  the  fruit, — and  then  we  fade. 

Then  sigh  no  more, — we  might  as  well  retain 
The  year*s  gay  prime  as  bid  that  lore  remain. 
That  fond,  delusive,  happy,  transient  spell. 
That  bides  us  from  a  world  wherein  we  dwell. 
And  forms  and  fits  us  for  that  &iry  ground. 
Where  charming  dreams  and  gay  conceits  abound ; 
Till  comes  at  length  th'  awakening  strife  and  care. 
That  we,  as  tried  and  toiling  men,  must  share. 

E.  O !  sir,  I  must  not  think  that  heaven  approves 
Ungrateful  man  or  unrequited  loves ; 
Nor  that  we  less  are  fitted  &r  our  parts 
By  having  tender  souU  and  feeling  hearts. 

H,  Come,  my^ear  fi-iend,  and  let  us  not  refiise 
The  good  we  have,  by  grief  for  that  we  lose ; 
But  let  us  both  the  veir  truth  confess ; 
This  must  relieve  the  ill,  and  may  redress. 

E.  O !  much  I  fear !  I  practised  no  deceit, 
Such  as  I  am  I  saw  you  at  my  feet ; 
If  for  a  goddess  you  a  girl  would  take, 
'T  is  you  yourself  the  disappointment  make. 

H.  And  I  alone  7 — O !  Emma,  when  I  pray*d 
For  grace  from  thee,  transported  and  afraid. 
Now  raised  to  rapture,  now  to  terror  doomM, 
Was  not  the  goddess  by  the  girl  assumed  ? 
Did  not  my  Emma  use  her  skill  to  hide — 
Let  us  be  frank — her  weakness  and  her  pride  1 
Did  she  not  all  her  sex's  arts  pursue. 
To  bring  the  angel  forward  to  ray  view  ? 
Was  not  the  rising  anger  ofl  suppress'd  7 
Was  not  the  waking  passion  hushM  to  rest  7 
And  when  so  mildly  sweet  you  look'd  and  spoke. 
Did  not  the  woman  deign  to  wear  a  cloak  7 
A  cloak  she  wore,  or,  though  not  clear  my  sight, 
I  might  have  seen  h^r — ^Think  you  not  I  might? 

E.  O !  this  id  glorious ! — while  your  passion  lives. 
To  the  luvcd  maid  a  robe  of  grace  it  gives ; 
And  tiien,  unjuht !  beholds  her  with  surprise, 
Unrobed,  ungracious,  when  the  passion  dies." 

H.  For  this,  my  Emma,  I  to  heaven  appeal, 
I  felt  entirely  what  I  seem'd  to  feel ; 
Thou  wert  ull  precious  in  my  sight,  to  mo 
The  being  angels  are  supposed  to  bo ; 
And  am  I  now  of  my  deception  told. 
Because  I  'ni  doomM  a  woman  to  behold  7 

E.  Sir  !  in  few  words  I  would  a  question  ask- 
Ifean  these^  reproaches  that  I  wore  a  mask  7 


Mean  you  that  I  by  art  or  caution  tried 
To  show  a  Virtue,  or  a  fault  to  hide  7 

H,  I  will  obey  you — When  you  seem'd  to  fed 
Those  books  we  read,  and  praised  them  with  socli 

zeal. 
Approving  all  that  certain  friends  approved. 
Was  it  the  pages,  or  the  praise  you  loved  I 
Nay,  do  not  frown — I  much  rejoiced  to  find 
Such  early  judgment  in  such  gentle  mind ; 
But,  since  we  married,  have  you  deign'd  to  lodi 
On  the  grave  subjects  of  one  favourite  book  7 
Or  have  the  once^pplauded  pages  power 
T*  engage  their  warm  approver  for  an  boor ! 

Nay,  hear  me  further — When  we  view'd  that  dell, 
Where  lie  those  ruins — ^yoa  roust  know  it  well — 
When  that  worn  pediment  your  walk  delayed. 
And  the  stream  gushing  through  the  arch  dec&y*d ; 
When  at  the  venerable  pile  you  stood. 
Till  the  does  ventured  on  our  solitude. 
We  were  so  still !  before  the  growing  day 
Caird  us  reluctant  from  our  seat  away — 
Tell  me,  was  all  the  feeling  you  expressM 
The  genuine  feeling  of  my  Emma's  breast  7 
Or  was  it  borrowed,  that  her  faithful  slave 
The  higher  notion  of  her  taste  might  have  7 
So  may  I  judge,  for  of  that  lovely  scene 
The  married  Emma  has  no  witness  been  ; 
No  more  beheld  that  water,  falling,  flow 
Through  the  green  fern  that  there  delights  to  grow. 

Once  tnore  permit  me — \yell,  I  know,  you  feel 
For  suffering  men,  and  would  their  sufferings  beal. 
But  when  at  certain  huts  you  chose  to  call. 
At  certain  seasons,  was  compassion  all  7 
I  there  beheld  thee,  to  the  wretched  dear 
As  angels  to  expiring  saints  appear 
When  whispering  hope — 1  saw  an  infant  press'd 
And  hush'd  to  slumber  on  my  Emma's  breast ! 
Hush'd  be  each  rude  suggestion  ! — Well  I  know. 
With  a  free  hand  your  bounty  you  bestow ; 
And  to  these  objects  frequent  comforts  send. 
But  still  they  see  not  now  their  pitying  friend. 

A  merchant,  Emma,  when  his  wealth  he  states. 
Though  rich,  is  faulty  if  he  over-rates 
His  real  store ;  and,  gaining  greater  trust 
For  the  deception,  should  we  de4n  him  just  7 

If  in  your  singleness  of  heart  you  bide 
No  flaw  or  frailty,  when  your  truth  is  tried. 
And  time  has  drawn  aside  the  veil  of  love. 
We  may  be  sorry,  but  we  most  approve ; 
The  fancied  charms  no  more  our  praise  compel. 
But  doubly  shines  the  worth  that  stands  so  well. 

E.  O !  precious  arc  you  all,- end  prizes  too. 
Or  couW  we  take  such  guilty  pains  for  yon  7 
Believe  it  not — As  long  as  passion  lasts, 
A  charm  about  the  chosen  maid  it  casts ; 
And  the  poor  girl  has  little  more  to  do 
TlMin  just  to  keep  in  sight  as  you  pur^^ue: 
Chance  to  a  ruin  leads  her ;  you  behold, 
And  straight  the  angel  of  her  taste  is  toM ; 

'  Chance  to  a  cottage  lead^  you,  and  you  trace 

i  A  virtuous  pity  in  the  angel's  face ; 
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She  roads  a  work  you  chance  to  recommend, 
And  likes  it  well — at  least,  she  likea  the  friend  ; 
But  when  it  chances  this  no  more  is  done. 
She  has  not  lefl  one  virtue — ^No !  not  one ! 

But  be  it  said,  good  sir,  we  use  such  art, 

Is  it  not  done  to  hold  a  fickle  heart. 

And  fix  a  roving  eye  ? — Is  that  design 

Shameful  or  wicked  that  would  keep  you  mine  ? 

If  I  confess  the  art,  I  would  proceed 

'i  o  say  of  such  that  every  maid  has  need. 

Then  when  you  flatter — in  your  language — praise, 

In  oar  own  view  you  mtist  our  value  raise ; 

And  must  we  not,  to  this  mistaken  man. 

Appear  as  like  his  picture  as  we  can  7 

If  you  will  call — nay,  treat  us  as  divine. 

Must  we  not  something  to  your  thoughts  incHne  7 

If  men  of  sense  will  worship  whom  they  love, 

Think  you  the  idol  wilJ  the  error  prove  7 

What !  show  him  all  her  glory  is  pretence. 

And  make  an  idiot  of  this  man  of  sense  t 

Then,  too,  suppose  we  shodd  his  praise  refuse. 
And  clear  his  mind,  we  may  our  lover  loie  ; 
In  fact,  you  make  us  more  than  nature' makes, 
And  we,  no  doubt,  consent  to  your  mistakes ; 
You  will,  we  know,  until  the  frenzy  cools. 
Enjoy  the  transient  paradise  of  fools ; 
But  uncy  fled,  you  quit  the  blissful  state,  ^ 

And  truth  for  ever  bafs  the  golden  gate. 

H.  True  I  but  how  ill  each  other  to  tkpbraid, 
Tis  not  our  fault  that  we  no  longer  staid ; 
No  sudden  fate  our  lingering  love  supprest,    ^ 
It  died  an  easy  death,  and  calmly  sank  to  rest : 
To  either  sex  is  the  delusion  lent. 
And  when  it  foils  us,  we  should  rest  content, 
Tis  cruel  to  reproach,  when  bootless  to  repent 

E.  Then  wise  the  lovers  who  consent  to  wait, 
And  always  lingeritig,  never  try  the  state ; 
But  hurried  on,  by  what  they  call  their  pain 
And  I  their  bliss,  rfo  longer  they  refrain ; 
To  ease  that  pain,  to  lose  t|hat  bliss,  they  nin 
To  the  church  magi,  and  the  thing  is  done ; 
A  spell  is  utterM,  and  a  ring  applied, 
And  forth  they  walk  a  bridegroom  and  a  bride. 
To  find  this  coonter-charm,  this  marriage  rite. 
Has  pat  their  pleasant  fallacies  to  flight ! 
But  tell  me,  Henry,  should  we  truly  strivp,  , 
May  we  not  bid  the  happy  dream  revive  7 

H.  Alas !  they  say  when  weakness  or  when  vice 
Kxpels  a  foolish  pair  from  Paradise, 
The  guardian  power  to  prayer  has  no  regard. 
The  knowledge  once  obtain*d,  the  gate  is  barr*d  ; 
Or  could  we  enter  we.  should  still  repine. 
Unless  we  could  the  knowledge  too  resign. 
And  let  us  calmly  view  our  present  fate, 
And  make  a  humble  Eden  of  our  state ; 
With  this  advantage,  that  what  now  we  gain, 
Experience  gives,  and  prudence  will  retain. 

E.  Ah  I  much  I  doubt — when  you  in  fury  broke 
That  lovely  vase  by  one  impassion'd  stroke. 
And  thousand  china-fragments  met  my  si^ht. 
Till  rising  anger  put  my  grief  to  flight ; 


As  well  might  you  the  beauteous  jar  repiecc, 
Aq  joy  renew  and  bid  voxation  cease. 

H,  Why  then  'tis  wisdom,  Emma,  not  to  keep 
These  griefs  in  memory ;  they  had  better  sleep. 

There  w"  *  time  when  this  heaven-guarded  isle. 
Whose  valleys  flourish-— nay,  whose  mountains 

smile. 
Was  sterile,  wild,  deformed,  and  beings  rude 
Creatures  scarce  wilder  than  themselves  pursued ; 
The  sea  was  heard  around  a  waste  to  howl. 
The  night.wo}f  answered  to  the  whooting  owl. 
And  all  was  wretched-^ Yet  who  now  surveys 
The  land,  withholds  his  wonder  and  his  praise  7 
Come,  let  us  try  and  make  our  moral  view 
Improve  Hke  this — this  have  we  power  to  do. 

E.'Ol  I  '11  be  all  forgetful,  deaf  and  dumb. 
And  all  you  wish,  to  have  these  changes  come. 

H.  And  come  they  may,  if  not  as  heretofore. 
We  cannot  all  the  lovely  vase  restore ; 
What  we  beheld  in  Love's  perspective  glass 
Has  pass'd  away — one  sigh  !  and  let  it  pass- 
It  was  a  blissful  vision,  and  it  Jled, 
And  we  must  get  some  actual  good  instead : 
Of  good  and  evil  that  we  daily  find, 
Thai  we  myst  hoard,  this  banish  from  the  mind ; 
The  food  of  Love,  that  food  on  which  he  thrives. 
To  find  must  be  the  business  of  our  lives ; 
And  when  we  know  what  Love  delights  to  see, 
We  must  his  guardians  and  providers  be. 

As  careful  peasants,  with  incessant  toil, 
Bring  earth  to  vines  in  bare  and  rocky  soil. 
And,  as  they  raise  with  care  each  scanty  heap, 
Think  of  the  purple  clusters  they  shall  reap ; 
So  those  accretions  to  the  mind  we  '11  bring, 
Whence  fond  regard  and  just  esteem  will  spring , 
Then,  though  we  backward  look  with  some  regret 
On  those  first  joys,  we  shall  be  happy  yet 

Elach  on  the  other  must  in  all  depend. 
The  kind  adviser,  the  unfailing  friend  ; 
Through  the  rough  world  we  must  each  other  aid, 
Leading  and  led,  obeying  and  obey'd ; 
Favoured  and  favouring,  eager  to  believe 
What  should  be  truth — unwilling  to  perceive 
What  might  offend— determined  to  remove 
What  has  offended ;  wisely  to  improve 
What  pleases  yet,  and  guard  returning  love. 

Nor  doubt,  my  Emma,  but  In  many  an  hour 
Fancy,  who  sleeps,  shall  wake  with  all  her  power; 
And  we  shall  pass — though  not  perhaps  remain-' 
To  &iry-land,  and  feci  its  charm  again. 


BOOK   XV. 


GRETNA  GREEN. 

Richard  meets  an  Acquaintance  of  his  Youth  -  • 
The  Kind  of  Meeting;— His  School— The  Doc. 
tor  Sidmcre  and  his  Family — Beiwood,  a  Pupil 
— The  Doctor's  Opinion  of  him — The  Opinion  ol 
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his  Wife- -and  of  his  Daughter — Consultation — 
The  Lovers — Flight  to  Gretna  Green — Return 
no  more — The  Doctor  and  his  Lady — Belwood 
and  his  Wife — The  Doctor  reflects--Goes  tp  his 
Son-in-law — His  Reception  and  Return. 


•♦  I  MET,"  said  Richard,  when  rcturn'd  to  dine, 
"In  my  excursion,  with  a  friend  of  mine ; 
Friend  !  I  mistake,— but  yet  1  knew  him  well. 
Ours  was  the  vilUgc  where  he  came  to  dwell ; 
He  was  an  orphan  born  to  wealth,  and  then 
Placed  in  the  guardian-care  of  cautious  men  ; 
When  our  go<Kl  parent,  who  was  kindness  all, 
Fed  and  caressM  him  when  ho  chose  to  call ; 
And  this  he  loved,  for  he  was  always  one 
For  yrhom  some  pleasant  s^^rvice  must  be  done, 
Or  he  was  sullen — He  would  come  and  play 
At  his  ©wn  time,  and  at  his  pleasure  stay  ; 
But  our  kind  parent  soothed  him  as  a  boy 
Without  a  friend ;  she  loved  he  should  enjoy 
A  day  of  ease,  and  strove  to  give  his  mind  employ : 
She  had  but  seldom  the  desired  success. 
And  therefore  parting  troubled  her  the  less ; 
Two  years  he  there  remain'd,  then  went  his  way, 
I  think  to  school,  and  him  I  met  to-day. 

I  heard  his  name,  or  he  had  past  unknown, 
And,  without  scruple,  I  divulged  my  own : 
His  words  were  civil,  but  not  much  expressed, 

•  Yes !  he  had  heard  I  was  my  brother's  gue^t ;' 
Then  would  explain,  what  was  not  plain  to  me. 
Why  he  couJd  not  a  social  neighbour  be. 

He  envied  you,  he  said,  your  quiet  life. 

And  ine  a  loving  and  contented  wife ; 

Vou,  as  unfetterM  by  domestic  bond. 

Me,  ks  a  husband  and  a  father  fcmd : 

1  was  about  to  speak,  when  to  the  right 

Tiie  road  then  turned,  and  lo !  his  house  in  sight 

•  Adieu  !'  ho  said,  nor  gave  a  word  or  sign 
Of  invitation — *  Yonder  house  is  mine; 
Your  brother's  I  prefer,  if  I  might  choose — 
But,  my  dear  sir,  I  have  no  time  to  lose.* 

Say,  is  he  poor?  or  has  be  fits  of  spleen  ? 
Or  is  he  melancholy,  rhoped,  or  mean  ? 

So  cold,  so  distant 1  bestowM  some  pains 

Upon  the  fever  in  my  Irish  veins."   ' 

"  Well,  Richard,  let  your  native  wrath  be  tamed, 
The  man  has  half  the  evils  you  have  named  ; 
He  is  not  poor,  indeed,  nor  is  he  free 
From  all  the  gloom  and  care  of  poverty." 

"But  is  he  married  ?"— "  Hush !  the  bell,  my  friend ; 
That  business  done,  we  will  to  this  attend ; 
And,  o*er  our  wine  engaged,  and  at  our  ease. 
We  may  discourse  of  Bel  wood's  miseries ; 
Not  that  his  sufferings  please  me — No,  indeed ; 
But  I  from  such  am  happy  to  be  freed." 

Their  speech,  of  course,  to  this  misfortune  led, 
A  weak  young  man  improvidently  wed. 

"Weak,"  answer'd  Richard;  "but  we  do  him  wrong 
To  say  that  his  affection  was  not  strong." 


"  That  we  may  doubt,"  said  George ;  "  in  men  so 

weak  ^ 

You  may  in  vain  the  strong  affections  seek  ; 
They  have  strong  appetites ;  a  fool  will  cat 
As  long  as  food  is  to  his  palate  sweet ; 
His  rule  is  not  what  sober  nature  needs. 
But  what  the  palate  covets  as  he  feeds : 
He  has  the  passions,  anger,  envy,  fear. 
As  storm  is  angry,  and  as  frost  severe ; 
Unchecked,  he  still  retains  what  nature  gave. 
And  has  what  creatures  of  the  fo/est  have. 

Weak  boys,  indulged  by  parents  just  as  weak. 
Will  with  much  force  of  their  afi^tion  speak ; 
But  let  mamma  the  accustomed  sweets  withhold. 
And  the  fond  boys  grow  insolent  and  cold. 

Weak  men  profesf  to  love,  and  while  untried 
May  woo  with  warmth,  and  grieve  to  be  denied; 
But  this  is  selfish  ardour, — all  the  zeal 
Of  their  pursuit  is  from  the  wish  tliey  feci 
For  self-indulgence — When  do  they  deny 
Themselves  7  and  when  the  favourite  object  fly  7 
Or,  for  that  object's  sake,  with  her  requests  coov 

Their  sickly  love  is  fed  with  hopfcs  of  joy. 
Repulses  damp  it,  apd  delays  destroy  ; 
Love,  that  to  virtuous  acts  will  sonic  excite, 
In  others  but  provokes  an  appetite ; 
In  better  minds,  when  love  possession  takes 
And  meets  with  peril,  he  the  reasop  shakes ; 
But  these  weak  natures,  when  they  love  profi^a, 
Never  regard  their  small  concerns  the  less. 

That  true  and  genuine  love  has  Quixote.fligbtf 
May  be  allow'd — in  vision  it  dcligl^ts ; 
But  in  its  lofliest  flight,  its  wildest  dream. 
Has  something  in  it  that  commands  esteem  : 
But  this  poor  love  to  no  such  region  soars. 
But,  Sancho-Iikc,  its  selfish  loss  deplores ; 
Of  its  own  merits  and  its  service  speaks. 
And  full  reward  for  all  its  duty  seeks." 

— "  When  a  rich  boy,  with  all  the  pride  cf  youth. 
Weds  a  poor  beauty,  will  you  doubt  bis  truCh; 
Such  love  is  tried — it  indiscreet  may  be, 
But  must  be  ^nerous" — 

"That  I  do  not  see; 
Just  at  this  time  the  balance  of  the  mind 
Is  this  or  that  way  by  the  weights  inclined ; 
In  this  scale  beauty,  wealth  in  that  abides. 
In  dubious  balance,  till  the  last  subsides ; 
Things  are  not  poised  in  just  the  equal  state. 
That  the  ass  stands  stock-sUll  in  the  debate ; 
Though  when  deciding  he  may  slowly  pass 
And  long  for  both — the  nature  of  the  ass ; 
'T  is  but  an  impulse  that  ho  must  obey 
When  he  resigns  one  bundle  of  the  hay." 


Take  your  friend  Belwood,  whom  his  guardiaoi 

sent 
To  Doctor  Sidmere — full  of  dread  he  went; 
Doctor  they  Call'd  him — he  was  not  of  us. 
And  where  he  was — we  need  not  now  discuss: 
He  kept  a  school,  lie  had  a  daughter  fair. 
He  said,  as  angels, — say,  as  women  are. 
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Clara,  this  beaoty,  had  a  figure  light, 

Ilcf  face  was  handsome,  and  her  eyes  ^crc  bright; 

Her  voice  was  music,  not  by  anger  raised ; 

And  sweet  her  dimple,  either  pleased  or  praised ; 

All  round  the  village  was  her  fame  allowed, 

She  was  its  pride,  and  not  a  little  proud. 

The  ruling  thought  that  sway*d  her  father's  mind 

Was  this — I  am  for  dignity  dcsign'd : 

Riches  he  rather  as  a  mean  approved, 

Yet  sought  them  early,  and  in  seeking  loved  ; 

For  this  he  early  made  the  marriuge  vow, 

But  fkird  to  gain — I  recollect  not  how  ; 

For  this  his  lady  had  his  wrath  incurred, 

But  that  her  feelings  seldom  could  be  stirrM ; 

To  his  fair  daughter,  famed  as  well  as  fair, 

He  looked,  and  found  his  consolation  there. 

The  Doctor  taught  of  youth  some  half  a  score, 
Well-born  and  wealthy — He  would  take  no  more ; 
His  wife,   when  peevish,  told   him,  **Yes!  and 

It  might  be  so— no  more  were  to  be  had  : 
Belwood,  it  seems,  for  college  was  dcsign*d, 
But  for  more  study  he  was  not  inclined : 
He  thought  of  labouring  there  with  much  dismay, 
And  motives  roix'd  here  urged  the  long  delay. 

He  now  on  manhood  verged,  at  least  began 
To  talk  as  he  supposed  became  a  roan. 

**  Whether  he  chose  the  college  or  the  school 
Was  his  own  act,  and  that  should  no  man  rule ; 
He  had  his  reasons  for  the  step  he  took. 
Did  they  suppose  he  stayM  to  read  his  book  7'* 

Hopeless,  tbe  Doctor  said,  **  This  boy  is  one 
With  whom  I  fear  there 's  nothing  to  be  done." 

His  wife  replied,  who  more  had  guessM  or  knew, 
•*  You  only  mean  there  *8  nothing  he  can  do ; 
£v*n  there  you  err,  unless  yon  mean  indeed 
That  the  poor  lad  can  neither  think  nor  read.** 

— **  What  credit  can  I  by  such  dunce  obtain  7** — 
**  Credit  7  I  know  not — you  may  something  gain  ; 
*T  is  true  be  has  no  passion  for  his  books, 
But  none  can  closer  study  Clara's  looks : 
And  who  controls  him  7  now  his  father  *s  gone, 
There  *s  not  a  creature  cares  about  the  son. 
If  he  be  brought  to  ask  your  daughter's  hand, 
All  that  be  has  will  be  at  hCT  command ; 
And  who  is  she  7  and  whom  does  she  obey  7 
Where  is  the  wrong,  and  what  the  danger,  pray  7 
Becoming  guide  to  one  whom  guidance  needs 
Is  nnerit  surely^  If  the  thing  succeeds. 
Cannot  you  always  keep  him  at  your  side. 
And  be  bis  honour'd  guardian  and  his  guide  7 
And  cannot  I  my  pretty  Clara  rule  7 
Is  not  this  better  than  a  noisy  school  7'* 

Tbe  Doctor  thought  and  mused,  be  fell  and  fear'd, 
Wish'd  it  to  be^-then  wish*d  he  had  not  heard ; 
Bat  be  was  angry — that  at  least  was  right. 
And  ^ve  him  credit  in  his  lady's  sight ; — 
Then,  milder  |rrown,  yet  something  still  severe. 
He  said,  **  Consider,  Madam,  think  and  fear  ;** 
But,  ere  they  parted,  softening  to  a  smile, 
«•  Farewell !"  said  be— **  I 'U  think  myseli;  awhile.** 


James  and  his  Clara  hnd,  with  many  a  pause 
And  many  a  doubt,  infringed  the  Doctor's  laws 
At  first  w  ith  tenor,  and  with  eyes  turned  round 
On  every  side  for  fear  they  should  be  found ; 
In  the  long  passage,  and  without  the  gate, 
They  met,  and  talk'd  of  love  and  his  estate; 
Sweet  little  notes,  and  full  of  hope,  w^re  laid 
Where  they  were  found  by  the  attentive  maid ; 
And  these  she  answer'd  kindly  as  she  cculd, 
But  still  *  I  dare  not'  waited  on  *  I  would ;' 
Her  fears  and  wishes  she  in  part  confcsbM, 
Her  thoughts  and  views  she  carefully  suppressed. 
Her  Jemmy  said  at  length,  **  He  did  not  heed 
His  guardian's  anger — What  was  he,  indeed  7 
A  tradesman  once,  and  had  his  fortune  gain'd 
In  that  low  way, — «uch  anger  be  disdain'd — 
He  loved  her  pretty  looks,  her  eyes  of  blue. 
Her  auburn-braid,  and  lips  that  slione  like  dew  ; 
And  did  she  think  her  Jemmy  stay'd  at  school 
To  study  Greek  ?— What,  teke  him  for  a  fool  ? 
Not  he,  by  Jove  !  for  what  be  had  to  seek 
He  would  in  English  ask  her,  not  in  Greek ; 
Will  you  be  mine  ?  are  all  your  scruples  gone  7 
Then  let's  be  off— I've  that  will  take  us  on." 
'T  was  true;  the  clerk  of  an  attorney  there 
Had  found  a  Jcwr-^the  Jew  supplied  tlic  heir. 

Yet  had  he  fears — "  My  guardians  may  condemn 
The  choice  I  make — but  what  is  that  to  tlum  7 
The  more  they  strive  my  pleasure  to  restrain. 
The  less  they  '11  find  they  're  likely  to  obtain ; 
For  when  they  work  one  to  a  proper  cue, 
What  they  forbid  one  takes  delight  to  do." 

Clara  exulted — now  tbe  day  would  come 
Belwood  must  take  her  in  her  carriage  home  ; 
"  Tb^n  I  shall  hear  what  envy  will  remark 
When  I  shall  sport  the  ponies  in  the  park  ; 
Wlien  my  friend  Jane  will  meet  me  at  the  ball, 
And  see  me  taken  out  the  first  of  all : 
I  see  her  looks  when  she  beholds  the  men 
All  crowd  about  me — she  will  simper  then. 
And  cry  with  her  affected  air  and  voice, 

*  O  !  my  sweet  Clara,  how  do  1  rejoice 

At  your  good  fortune  I' — *  Thank  you,  dear,'  say  i 

*  But  some  there  are  that  could  for  envy  die.'  ** 

Mamma  look'd  on  with  thoughts  to  these  allied. 
She  felt  the  pleasure  of  reflected  pride ; 
She  should  respect  in  Clara's  honour  find — 
But  she  to  Clara's  secret  thoughts  was  blind ; 
O  !  when  we  thus  design,  we  do  but  spread 
Nets  for  our  feet,  and  to  our  toils  arc  led : 
Tliose  whom  we  think  we  rule  their  views  attain. 
And  we  partake  the  guilt  without  tlie  gain. 

The  Doctor  long  had  thought,  till  be  became 
A  victim  both  to  avarice  and  shame ; 
From  his  importance,  every  eye  was  placed 
On  his  designs — How  dreadful  it  disgraced  I 

**  O !  that  unknown  to  him  the  pair  had  flown 
To  that  same  Green,  the  project  all  their  own ! 
And  should  they  now  be  guilty  of  the  act, 
Am  not  I  free  from  knowledge  of  the  fact  7 
Will  they  not,  if  they  wUl  ?"— *Ti8  thus  we  meet 
The  check  of  conscienee,  and  out  |[uide  defeat. 
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This  friend,  this  spy,  this  counsellor  at  rest, 
More  pleasing  views  were  to  the  mind  addressed. 

The  mischief  done,  he  would  be  much  displeased, 
For  weeks,  nay,  months,  and  slowlv  be  appeased ; — 
Yet  of  this  anger  if  they  felt  the  dread. 
Perhaps  tbe^  dare  not  steal  away  to  wed ; 
And  if  on  hmts  of  mercy  they  should  go, 
He  stood  committed — it  mi^t  not  be  so. 

In  this  dilemma  rfther  horn  was  hard, — 
Best  to  seem  careless,  then,  and  off  one's  guard ; 
And,  lest  their  terror  should  their  flight  prevent. 
His  wife  might  argue — fathers  will  relent 
On  such  occasions — and  that  she  should  share 
The  guilt  and  censure  was  her  proper  care. 

••  Suppose  them  wed,"  said  he,  **  and  at  my  feet, 

I  must  exclaim  that  instant — Vile  deceit ! 

Then  will  my  daughter,  weeping,  while  they  kneel, 

For^ita  own  Clara  beg  my  heart  may  feel : 

At  last,  but  slowly,  I  may  all  forgive, 

And  their  adviser  and  director  live." 

When  wishes  only  weak  the  heart  surprise, 
Heaven,  in  its  mercy,  the  fond  prayer  denies ; 
But  when  our  wishes  are  both  base  and  weak, 
Heaven,  in  its  justice,  gives  US'  what  we  seek. 

All  pass'd  that  was  expected,  all  prepared 

To  share  the  comfort— What  the  comfort  shared  ? 

The  married  pair,  on  their  return,  agreed 
That  they  from  school  were  now  completely  freed ; 
Were  man  and  wife,  and  to  their  mansion  now 
Should  boldly  drive,  and  their  intents  avow  : 
The  acting  guardian  in  the  mansion  reifirn'd, 
And,  thither  driving,  they  their  will  explain*d : 
The  man  awhile  discoursed  in  language  high. 
The  ward  was  sullen,  and  made  brief  reply ; 
Till,  when  he  saw  th'  opposing  strength  decline. 
He  bravely  utter'd— "  Sir,  the  house  is  mine !" 
And,  like  a  Hon,  lashM  by  self-rebuke. 
His  own  defence  he  bravely  undertook. 

••  Well !  be  it  right  or  wrong,  the  thing  is  past: 
You  cannot  hinder  what  is  light  and  fast : 
The  church  has  tied  us ;  we  are  hither  come 
To  our  own  place,  and  you  must  make  us  room." 

The  man  reflected — **  You  deserve,  I  know. 
Foolish  young  man  !  what  fortune  will  bestow : 
No  punishment  from  me  your  actions  need. 
Whose  pains  will  shortly  to  your  fault  succeed." 

James  was  quite  angry,  wondering  what  was  meant 
By  such  expressions — Why  should  he  repent  ? 

New  trial  came — The  wife  conceived  it  right 

To  see  her  parents  ;  "  So,"  he  said,  "  she  might. 

If  she  had  any  fancy  for  a  jail, 

But  upon  him  no  creature  should  prevail ; 

No  I  he  would  never  be  again  the  fool 

To  go  and  starve,  or  study  at  a  school !" 

'•  O !  but  to  see  her  parent*  l*^— •♦  Well !  the  sight 
Might  give  her  pleasure— very  like  it  might. 
And  she  might  go ;  but  to  his  house  restored, 
He  would  not  now  be  catechised  and  bored." 


It  was  her  duty ; — **  Well  I"  said  he  again, 

*•  There  you  may  go — and  there  you  may  remaiA  f 

Already  this  ? — Even  so :  he  heard  it  said 
How  rash  and  hecdleas  was  the  part  he  play*d ; 
For  love  of  money  in  his  spirit  dwelt. 
And  there  repentance  was  intensely  felt : 
His  guardian  told  him  he  had  bought  a  toy 
At  tenfold  price,  and  bargained  like  a  boy  :- 
Angry  at  truth,  and  wrought  to  fierce  disdain. 
He  swore  his  loss  should  be  no  woman's  gain ; 
His  table  she  might  share,  his  name  she  must. 
But  if  aught  more — she  gets  it  upon  trust 

For  a  few  weeks  hia  pride  her  fiice  display'd— 
He  then  began  to  thwart  her,  and  upbraid ; 
He  grew  imperious,  insolent,  and  loud-^ 
His  blinded  weakness  made  bis  folly  proud ; 
He  would  be  master, — she  had  no  pretence 
To  counsel  him,  as  if  he  wanted  sense ; 
He  must  inform  her,  she  already  cost 
More  tlian  her  worth,  and  more  should  not  be  lost 
But  still  concluding,  **  if  your  will  be  so 
That  you  must  see  the  old  ones,  do  it — go  !'* 

Some  weeks  the  Doctor  waited,  and  the  while 

His  lady  preach'd  in  no  consoling  style : 

At  last  she  fear'd  that  rustic  bad  convey 'd 

Their  child  to  prison — ^yes,  she  was  afraid, — 

There  to  remain  in  that  old  hall  alone 

With  the  vile  beads  of  stags,  and  floors  of  stone. 

**  Why  did  you,  sir,  who  know  such  things  so  well, 
And  teach  us  good,  permit  them  to  rebel  7 
Had  you  o'erawcd  and  check'd  them  when  in  sight. 
They  would  not  then  have  ventured  upon  fii|rbt — 

Had  you" **  Out,  serpent !  did  not  jrou  begin  ? 

What !  introduce,  and  then  upbraid  the  sin  ! 
For  sin  it  is,  as  I  too  well  perceive : 
But  leave  me,  woman,  to  reflection  leave ; 
Then  to  your  closet  fly,  and  on  your  knees 
Beg  for  forgiveness  for  such  sins  as  these." 

A  moody  morning !"  with  a  careless  air 
Replied  the  wife — *^  Why  counsel  me  to  prayer  ? 
I  think  the  lord  and  teacher  of  a  school 
Should  pray  himself,  and  keep  his  temper  cooL" 

Calm  grew  the  husband  when  the  wife  was  gone-*     I 

"  The  game,"  said  he,  **  is  never  lost  till  won :  ' 

'T  is  true,  the  rebels  fly  their  proper  home. 

They  come  not  nigh,  because  they  fear  to 

And  for  my  purpose  fear  will  doubtless  prove 

Of  more  importance  and  effect  than  love  ;— 

Suppose  me  there — suppose  the  carriage  stops,  | 

Down  on  h^r  knees  my  trembUng  daughter  drops ; 

Slowly  I  raise  her,  in  my  arms  to  fall. 

And  call  for  mercy  as  she  used  to  call ; 

And  shall  that  boy,  who  dreaded  to  appear 

Before  me,  cast  away  at  once  his  fear ! 

'T  is  not  in  nature !     He  who  once  would  cower 

Beneath  my  frown,  and  sob  for  half  an  hour ; 

He  who  would  kneel  with  motion  prompt  and  quick     | 

If  I  but  look'd — as  dogs  that  do  a  trick  ;  ', 

He  still  his  knee.joints  flexible  must  fbel. 

And  have  a  slavish  promptitude  to  kneel ; — 

Soon  as  he  sees  me  he  will  drop  his  lip, 

And  bond  like  one  made'  ready  for  the  whip 
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0  !  come,  I  trifle,  let  me  haste  away — 

What !  throw  it  up,  ,when  I  have  cards  to  plaj  7" 

TThe  Doctor  went,  a  self-invited  ^est ; 
He  met  his  pupil,  and  his  frown  repressed. 
For  in  those  lowering  looks  he  could  discern 
Resistance  sullen  and  defiance  stem ; 
Yet  was  it  painful  to  put  off  his  style 
Of  awful  distance,  and  assume  a  smile : 
So  between  these,  the  gfi-acious  and  the  grand, 
Succeeded  nothing  that  the  Doctor  plann*d. 

Hie  sullen  youth,  with  some  reviving  dread, 
Bow^d  and  then  hang*d  disconsolate  his  head ; 
And,  muttering  welcome  in  a  muffled  tone, 
Stalk 'd  *cross  the  park  to  meditate  alone, 
Saying,  or  rather  seeming  to  have  said, 
*•  (5o !  seek  your  daughter,  and  be  there  obeyM." 

He  went — The  daughter  her  distresses  told. 

But  found  her  father  to  her  interests  cold ; 

He  kindness  and  complacency  advised ; 

She  answer*d,  **  these  were  sure  to  be  despised ; 

That  of  the  love  her  husband  once  possess'd 

Not  the  least  spark  was  living  in  his  breast ; 

The  boy  repented  and  grew  savage  soon ; 

There  never  shone  for  her  a  honey-moon. 

Soon  as  he  came,  his  cares  all  fix*d  on  one. 

Himself,  and  all  his  passion  was  a  gun ; 

And  though  he  shot  as  he  did  all  beside. 

It  still  remain*d  his  only 'joy  and  pride  : 

He  lefl  her  there, — she  knew  not  where  he  went,— 

Bat  knew  full  well  he  should  the  slight  repent ; 

She  was  not  one  his  dailv  taunts  to  bear, 

He  made  the  house  a  hell  that  he  should  share ; 

For,  till  he  gave  her  power  herself  to  please, 

Never  for  him  should  be  a  moment's  ease.** 

**  He  loves  yon,  child  i**  the  softening  father  cried : 
— ^  He  loves  himself,  and  not  a  soul  beside : 
Loves  me  !  why,  yes,  and  so  he  did  the  pears 
You  caught  him  stealing — would  he  had  the  fears ! 
Would  you  could  make  nim  tremble  for  his  life. 
And  then  to  you  return  the  stolen  wife. 
Richly  endow*d — but,  O !  the  idiot  knows 
The  worth  of  every  penny  he  bestows. 

Were  he  but  ibol  alone,  I  *d  find  a  way 
To  govern  him,  at  least  to  have  my  day ; 
Or  were  he  only  brute,  I  *d  watch  the  hour. 
And  make  the  brute^ffection  yield  me  power ; 
But  silly  both  and  saVage — O !  my  heart ; 
It  is  too  great  a  trial ! — we  roust  part** 

••  Oblijre  the  savacfe  by  some  act  !** — **  The  debt. 
You  find,  the  fool  will  instantly  forget ; 
Oblige  the  fool  with  kindness  or  with  praise, 
And  you  the  passions  of  the  savage  raise.** 

**  Time  will  do  much.** — **  Can  time  my  name  re- 
store ?*• 
••  Have  patience,  child." — *•  I  am  a  child  no  more. 
Nor  more  dependent ;  but,  at  woman's  age, 

1  feel  that  wrongs  provoke  me  and  enrage : 
Sir,  could  you  bring  me  cymfort,  I  were  cool ; 
But  keep  your  counsel  for  your  boys  at  school.** 
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The  Doctor  then  departed — Why  remain 
To  hear  complaints,  who  could  himself  complain. 
Who  felt  his  actions  wrong,  and  knew  his  efforts 
vain? 

The  sullen  youth,  contending  with  his  fate. 
Began  the  darling  of  his  heart  to  hate ; 
Her  pretty  looks,  her  auburn  braid,  her  face, 
All  now  remain'd  the  proofs  of  his  disgrace  ; 
While,  more  than  hateful  in  his  vixen's  eyes. 
He  saw  her  comforts  from  his  griefs  arise ; 
Who  felt  a  joy  she  strove  not  to  conceal. 
When  their  expenses  made  her  miser  feel. 

War  was  perpetual :  on  a  first  attack 
She  gain*d  advantage,  he  would  turn  his  back  ; 
And  when  her  small-shot  whistled  in  bis  ears. 
He  felt  a  portion  of  his  early  fears ; 
But  if  he  tum'd  him  in  the  battle's  heat. 
And  fought  in  earnest,  hers  was  then  defeat ; 
His  strength  of  oath  and  curse  brought  little  harm 
But  there  was  no  resisting  strength  of  arm. 

Yet  wearied  both  with  war,  and  vex*d  at  heart. 
The  slaves  of  passion  judged  it  best  to  part : 
hong  they  debated,  nor  could  fix  a  rate 
For  a  man's  peace  with  his  contending  mate ; 
But  mutual  hatred,  scorn,  and  fear,  as8ign*d 
That  price— that  peace  it  was  not  tlieirs  to  find. 

The  watchful  husband  lived  in  constant  hope 
To  hear  the  wife  had  ventured  to  elope ; 
But  though  not  virtuous,  nor  in  much  discreet. 
He  fbuncThcr  coldness  would  such  views  defeat ; 
And  thus,  by  self-reproof  and  avarice  scourged, 
He  wore  the  galling  chains  his  folly  forged. 

The  wife  her  pleasures,  few  and  humble,  sought. 
And  with  anticipated  stipend  bought ; 
Without  a  home,  at  fasbion*s  call  she  fled 
To  a  hired  lodging  and  a  widow*d  bed ; 
Husband  and  parents  baBish*d  from  her  mind. 
She  seeks  for  pleasures  that  she  cannot  find ; 
And  grieves  that  so  much  treachery  was  employ*d 
To  gain  a  man  who  has  her  peace  destroy'd. 

Yet  more  the  grieving  father  feels  distress. 
His  error  greater,  and  his  motives  less ; 
He  finds  too  late,  by  stooping  to  deceit. 
It  is  ourselves  and  not  the  world  we  cheat ; 
For,  though  we  blind  it,  yet  we  can  but  feel 
That  we  nave  something  evil  to  conceal ; 
Nor  can  we  by  our  utmost  care  be  sure 
That  we  can  hide  the  sufferings  we  endure. 
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The  Brothers  spoke  of  Ghosts, — a  favourite  theme 
With  tiiose  who  love  to  reason  or  to  dream  ; 
Why  they,  as  greater  men  were  wont  to  do. 
Felt  strong  desire  to  think  the  stories  true ; 
Stories  of  spirits  freed,  who  came  to  prove 
To  spirits  bound  in  flesh  that  ^el  they  love, 
To  give  them  notice  of  the  thmgs  below. 
Which  we  must  wonder  how  they  came  to  know. 
Or  known,  would  think  of  coming  to  relate 
To  creatures  who  are  tried  by  unknown  fate. 

**  Warning,**  said  Richard,  **  seems  the  only  thing 

That  would  a  spirit  on  an  errand  bring ; 

To  turn  a  ^illy  mind  from  wronjjr  to  right 

A  ghost  might  come,  at  least  1  thmk  it  might** 

••  But,*'  said  the  Brother,  •*  if  wo  here  are  tried, 
A  spirit  sent  would  put  that  Jaw  aside ; 
It  gives  to  some  advantage  others  need, 
3r  hurts  the  sinner  should  it  not  succeed : 
(f  from  the  dead,  said  Dives,  one  were  sent 
To  warn  my  brethren,  sore  they  would  repent ; 
But  Abraham  answer*d,  if  they  now  reject 
The  guides  they  have,  no  more  would  that  effect ; 
Their  doubts  too  obstinate  for  grace  would  prove, 
For  wonder  hardens  hearts  it  fails  to  move. 

Suppose  a  sinner  in  an  hour  of  gloom, 
And  let  a  ghost  with  all  its  horrors  come  ; 
From  lips  unmoved  let  solemn  accents  flow, 
Solemn  hid  gesture  be,  his  motion  slow ; 
Ijet  the  waved  hand  and  threatening  look  impart 
Truth  to  the  mind  and  terror  to  the  heart ; 
And,  when  the  form  is  fading  to  the  view, 
I^t  the  convicted  man  cry,  ♦  this  is  true  !* 

Alas !  how  soon  would  doubts  again  invade 
The  willing  mind,  and  sins  again  persuade ! 
I  saw  it — What  7 — I  wai»  awake,  but  how  7 
Not  as  I  am,  or  I  should  see  it  now : 
It  spoke,  I  think, — I  thought,  at  least,  it  spoke, — 
And  look*d  alarming — ^yes,  1  felt  the  look. 

But  then  in  sleep  those  horrid  forms  arise. 

That  the  soul  sees, — and,  we  suppose,  the  eyes,— 

And  the  soul  hears, — the  senses  then  thrown  by. 

She  is  herself  the  ear,  herself  the  eye ; 

A  mistress  so  wi||  fVee  her  servile  race 

For  their  own  tasks,  and  take  herself  the  place : 

In  sleep  what  forms  will  ductile  fancy  lake. 

And  what  so  common  as  to  dream  awake  7 

On  others  thus  do  ghostly  guests  intrude  7 

Or  why  am  I  by  such  advice  pursued  7 

One  out  of  millions  who  exist,  and  why 

They  know  not — cannot  know — and  such  am  I ; 

And  shall  two  beings  of  two  worlds^  to  meet, 

The  laws  of  one,  perhaps  of  both,  defeat  7 

It  cannot  be — But  if  some  being  lives 

Who  such  kind  warning  to  a  favourite  gifes, 


Let  him  these  doubts  from  my  dull  spirit  clear, 
And  once  again,  expected  guest !  appear. 

And  if  a  second  time  the  power  complied. 
Why  is  a  third,  and  why  a  fourth  denied  7 
Why  not  a  warning  ghost  for  ever  at  our  side  7 
Ah,  foolish  being !  thou  hast  truth  enough* 
Augmented  guilt  would  rise  on  greater  proof; 
Blind  and  imperious  passion  disbelieves. 
Or  madly  scorns  the  warning  it  receives. 
Or  looks  for  pardon  ere  the  Ul  be  done. 
Because  *t  is  vain  to  strive  our  fate  to  shun  ; 
In  spite  of  ghosts,  predestined  woes  would  come. 
And  warning  add  new  terrors  to  oar  doom. 

Yet  there  are  talcs  that  would  remove  oar  doubt. 
The  whisperM  tales  that  circulate  about. 
That  in  some  noble  mansion  take  their  rise. 
And  told  with  secresy  and  awe,  surprise : 
It  seems  not  likely  people  should  advance, 
For  Falsehood's  sake,  such  train  of  circumstance ; 
Then  the  ghosts  bear  them  with  a  ghost-like  grace. 
That  suits  the  person,  character,  and  place. 

But  let  us  something  of  the  kind  recite : 

What  think  you,  now,  of  Lady  Barbara's  sprite  V* 

I  know  not  what  to  think ;  but  I  have  heard 
A  ghost,  to  warn  her  or  advise,  appear'd ; 
And  that  she  sought  a  friend  before  she  died 
To  whom  she  might  the  awfiil  fact  confide. 
Who  seal'd  and  secret  should  the  story  keep 
Till  Lady  Barbara  slept  her  final  sleep. 
In  that  Close  bed,  that  never  spirit  shakes. 
Nor  ghostly  visiter  the  sleeper  wakes.'* 

^  Yes,  I  can  give  that  story,  not  so  well 
As  your  old  woman  wouM  the  legend  tell. 
But  a3  the  facts  are  stated  :  and  now  hear 
How  ghosts  advise,  and  widows  persevere.** 


When  her  lord  died,  who  had  so  kind  a  heart. 
That  any  woman  would  have  grieved  to  part. 
It  had  such  influence  on  his  widow's  mbd. 
That  she  the  pleasures  of  the  world  resign'd. 
Young  as  she  was,  and  from  the  busy  town 
Came  to  the  quiet  of  a  village  down  ; 
Not  as  insensible  to  joys,  but  still 
With  a  subdued  but  half-rebellious  will ; . 
For  she  had  passions  warm,  and  feeling  strong, 
With  a  right  mind,  that  dreaded  to  be  wrong ; — 
Yet  she  had  wealth  to  tie  her  to  the  place 
Where  it  procures  delight  and  veils  disgrace ; 
Yet  she  had  beauty  to  engage  the  eye, 
A  widow  still  in  her  minority ; 
Yet  she  had  merit  worthy  men  to  gain. 
And  yet  her  hand  no  merit  could  obtain  ; 
For,  though  secluded,  there  were  triab  mad<s. 
When  he  who  soften 'd  most  could  not  persuade , 
Awhile  slie  hearkcn'd  as  her  swain  propoeccf. 
And  then  his  suit  with  strong  refusal  dosed. 

**  Thanks  and  farewell ! — give  credit  to  my  word, 
That  I  shall  die  the  widow  of  my  lord  ; 
*T  is  my  own  will,  I  now  prefer  the  state, — 
If  mine  shvold  change,  it  is  the  will  of  fate." 
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Sod)  tbings  were  Kpoken,  and  the  hearers  cried, 
"  'T  is  very  strange, — perhaps  she  may  be  tried." 

The  lady  past  her  time  in  taking  oir, 

In  working, rouding,  charities,  and  prayer  ; 

In  the  last  duties  she  received  tiic  aid 

or  an  old  friend,  a  priest,  witit  whom  she  pray*d ; 

And  to  his  mansion  with  u  purpose  went, 

That  there  should  life  be  innocently  spent ; 

Yet  no  cold  votVess  of  the  cloister  she, 

Warm  her  detotion,  warm  her  charity ; 

The  face  the  index  of  a  feeling  mind,  / 

And  lier  whole  conduct  rational  and  kind. 

Though  rich  and  noble,  she  was  pleased  to  slide 

Into  the  habits  of  her  reverend  guide, 

And  so  attended  to  his  girls  and  boys. 

She  secni'd  a  mother  in  her  fears  and  joys  ; 

On   her  they  looked   witji   fondness,  tomething 

checkM 
By  her  appearance,  that  engaged  respect ; 
For  still  she  dressed  as  one  of  higher  race. 
And  her  sweet  smiles  had  dignity  and  grace. 

George  was  her  favonrite,  and  it  gave  her  joy 
To  indulge  and  to  instruct  the  darling  bov  ; 
To  watch,  to  soothe,  to  check  the  forward  child, 
Who  was  at  once  affectionate  and  wild ; 
Happy  and  grateful  for  her  tender  cure, 
And  pleased  her  thoughts  and  compapy  to  share. 

George  was  a  boy  with  spirit  strong  and  high. 

With  handsome  face,  and  penetrating  eye ; 

0*er  bis  broad  forehead  hung  his  locks  of  brown, 

Thaf  gave  a  spirit  to  his  boyish  frown  ; 

**  My  little  man,"  were  words  that  she  applied 

To  him,  and  he  received  witli  growing  pride ; 

Her  darling,  even  from  his  infant  years,    ' 

Had  someUiing  touching  in  his  smiles  and  tears ; 

And  in  his  boyish  manners  he  began 

To  show  the  pride  that  was  not  made  for  man ; 

And  it  became  the  child,  the  mother  cried, 

And  the  kind  lady  said  it  was  not  pride. 

George,  to  his  cost,  thongh  sometimes  to  his  praise. 
Was  quite  a  hero  in  these  early  days, 
Aitd  would  return  from  heroes  just  as  stout, , 
Bk)od  in  his  crimson  cheek,  and  blood  without 

"  What  I  he  submit  to  vulgar  boys  and  low, 

He  bear  an  insult,  he  forget  a  blow ! 

They  call'd  him  Parson — let  his  &tber  bear 

His  own  reproach,  it  was  his  proper  care ; 

He  was  no  parson,  but  he  still  would  teach 

The  boys  tlicir  manners,  and  yet  would  not  preach." 

The  fatlier,  thoughtful  of  the  time  fbregone, 
Was  loth  to  d<imp  the  spirit  of  his  son ; 
Rememb'ring  he  himBclf  had  early  laurels  won; 
The  mother,  fi  ighten'd,  begg'd  him  to  refrain. 
And  not  hi»  credit  or  his  linon  stain : 
While  the  kind  friend  so  gently  blamed  the  deed, 
He  smiled. in  tears,  and  wished  her  to  proceed ; 
For  the  boy  pleased  her,  and  that  roguish  eye 
And  darling  look  were  cause  of  many  a  sigh. 
When  she  had  thought  how  much  woiud  such 

quick  teniper'try : 
And  oft  she  felt  a  kind  of  gathering  gloom. 
Sad,  and  prophetic  of  the  ills  to  come. 


Years  fled  unmark'd  ;  the  lady  taught  no  more 
Th'  adopted  tribe,  as  she  was  wont  before  ; 
But  by  her  help  the  school  the  lasses  sought, 
And  by  the  vicar's  self  the  boy  was  taught ; 
Not  unresistmg  when  that  cursed  Greek 
AskM  so  much  time  for  words  tliat  none  will  speak. 

**  What  can  men  worse  for  mortal  brain  contrive 
Than  tlius  a  hard  dead  language  to  revive  ! 
Heav'ns,  if  a  language  once  be  fairly  dead. 
Let  it  be  buried,  not  preserved  and  read. 
The  bane  of  every  boy  to  decent  station  bred. 
If  any  good  these  crabbed  books  contain, 
Translate  them  well,  and  let  them  then  remain; 
To  one  huge  vault  convey  the  useless  store, 
Then  lose  the  key,  and  never  find  it  more." 

Something  like  this  the  lively  boy  ezpress*d, 
When  Homer  was  his  torment  and  his  jest 

"  George,"  said  the  father,  •*  can  at  pleasure  seize 
The  point  he  wishes,  and  with  too  much  ease ; 
And  hence,  depending  on  his  powers  and  vain, 
He  wastes  the  time  that  he  wUl  sigh  to  gain." 

The  partial  widow  thought  the  wasted  days 
He  would  recover,  urged  by  love  and  praise ; 
And  thus  absolved,  the  boy.  with  grateful  mind. 
Repaid  a  love  so  useful  and  so  blind ; 
Her  angry  words  he  loved,  although  he  fcar'd, 
And  words  not  angry  doubly  kind  appeared. 

George,  then  on  manhood  verging,  fell  the  charm* 
Of  war,  and  kindled  at  the  world's  alarms ; 
Yet  war  was  then,  though  spreading  wide  and  far 
A  state  of  peace  to  what  has  since  been  war : 
*T  was  then  some  dubious  claim  at  sea  or  land, 
That  placed  a  weapon  in  a  warrior*s  hand ; 
But  in  these  times  the  causes  of  our  strife 
Ane  hearth  and  altar,  liberty  and  life. 

George,  when  from  college  he  retum*d,  and  heard 
His  mther^s  questions,  cdd  and  shy  appcar*d. 

**  Who  had  the  honours  ?"— "  Honours !"  said  the 

youth, 
**  Honour  at  college ! — very  good,  in  truth !" 

*•  What  hours  to  study  did  he  give  7" — He  gave 
Enough  to  feel  they  made  him  like  a  slave — 
And  the  good  vicar  found,  if  George  should  rise, 
It  would  not  be  by  college  exercise. 

**  At  least  the  time  for  your  degree  abide. 
And  be  ordain*d,"  the  man  of  peace  replied  ; 
**  Thep  you  may  come  and  aid  me  while  I  keep. 
And  watch,  und  shear  the  here(|itary  sheep ; 
Choose  then  jrour  spouse." — That  heard  the  youth 

and  sigh*d. 
Nor  to  aught  else  attended  or  replied. 

G^rge  had  of  late  indulged  unusual  fears 

And    dangerous    hopes:    he    wept    unconscioiaA 

tears; — 

Whether  for  camp  or  college,  well  he  knew 
Ho  must  at  present  bid  his  friends  adieu , 
His  father,  mother,  siBters,^-could  he  patt 
With  these,  and  feel  no  sorrow  at  hit  heart  7 
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But  from  that  lovely  lady  could  he  go  ? 
That  fonder,  fairer,  dearer  mother  ? — No ! 
For  while  his  father  spoke,  he  fix*d  his  eyes 
On  that  dear  face,  and  felt  a  warmth  arise, 
A  trembling  flush  of  joy,  that  he  could  ill  disguise — 
Then  askM  himself  wom  whence  this  growing  bliss, 
'  This  new-found  jo^,  and  all  that  waits  on  this  ? 
Why  sinks  that  voice  b«  sweetly  in  mine  ear  ? 
What  makes  it  now  a  livelier  joy  to  he«r  ? 
Why  gives  that  touch— Still,  still  do  1  retain 
The  fierce  delight  that  tingled  tlirough  each  vein — 
Why  at  her  presence  with  such  quickness  Aqws 
The  vital  current  7 — Well  a  lover  knows. 

O !  teH  mc  not  of  years, — can  she  be  old  ? 
Those  eyen.  those  lips,  can  man  tiumoved  behold  7 
Has  time  that  bosom  chilPd  7  are  cheeks  so  rosy 

cold? 
No,  she  in  young,  or  I  her  love  t'  engage 
Will  grow  discreet,  and  that  will  seem  like  age : 
But  speal^  it  not ;  Deatli*s  equalizing  arm 
Levels  not  surer  than  Love's  stronger  charm, 
That  bids  all  inequalities  be  gone. 
That  laughs  at  rank,  tliat  mocks  comparison. 

Th«re  h  not  young  or  old,  if  Love, decrees, 
He  levels  orders,  he  confounds  degrees ; 
There  is  not  fair,  or  dark,  or  short,  or  tall. 
Or  grave,  or  sprightly — Love  reduces  all ; 
From  each  abundant  good  a  portion  takes. 
And  for  each  want  a  compensation  makes ; 
'llien  tell  me  not  of  years — Love,  power  divine. 
Takes,  as  he  wills,  from  hers,  and  gives  to  mine. 

And  she,  in  truth,  was  lovely — ^Time  had  strown 
No  snows  on  her,  though  he  so  long  had  flown ; 
The  purest  damask  blossomM  in  her  cheek, 
The  eyes  said  all  that  eyes  are  wont  to  speak ; 
Her  plensing  person  she  with  care  adom'd, 
Nor  arts  tliat  stay  the  flying  graces  scom*d; 
Nor  held  it  wrong  these  graces  to  renew, 
Or  give  the  fading  rose  its  opening  hue : 
Yet  few  there  were  who  needed  less  the  art 
To  Iiide  an  6rror,  or  a  grace  impart 

George,  yet  a  child,  her  faultless  form  admired. 
And  caJrd  his  fondness  love,  as  truth  required ; 
But  now,  when  conscious  of  the  secret  flame, 
His  bosom's  pain,  he  dared  not  give  the  name ; 
In  her  the  mother's  milder  passion  grew. 
Tender  she  was,  but  she  was  placid  too ; 
From  him  the  mild  and  filial  love  was  gone, 
And  a  strong  passion  came  in  triumph  on. 

*•  Will  she,"  he  cried,  "this  impious  love  allow  7 
And,  once  my  moUicr,  be  my  mistress  now  7 
The  parent-spouse  7  how  far  the  thought  from  her, 
And  how  can  I  the  daring  wish  aver  7 
When  first  I  speak  it,  how  will  those  dear  eyes 
Gleam  with  awaken'd  horror  and  surprise ; 
Will  she  not,  angry  and  indignant,  fly 
From  my  imploring  call,  and  bid  me  die  7 
Will  she  not  shudder  at  the  thought,  and  say, 
My  son  !  and  lift  her  eyes  to  heaven  and  pray  7 
\las !  I  fear — and  yet  my  soul  she  won 
While  she  with  fond  endearments  call'd  me  son  ! 
Then  first  I  felt — yet  knew  that  I  was  wrong — 
This  hooe,  at  once  so  guilty  and  so  strong : 


She  gave— t  feel  it  now — a  mother's  kisi. 
And  quickly  &ncy  took  a  bolder  bliss ; 
But  hid  the  burning  blush,  for  fear  that  eye 
Should  see  the  transport,  and  the  bliss  deny 
O  !  when  she  knows  tht  purpose  1  conceal. 
When  my  fond  wishes  to  her  boeom  steal. 
How  wiU  the  angel  fear?    How  will  the 
feel? 

And  yet  perhaps  this  instant,  while  I  speak, 
She  knows  the  pain  I  feel,  the  cure  I  seek  ; 
Better  than  I  she  may  my  feelings  know. 
And  nurse  the  passion  that  she  dares  not  show : 
She  reads  the  look, — and  sure  my  eyes  have  sbonrn 
To  her  the  power  and  triumph  of  her  own, — 
And  in  maternal  love  she  veils  the  flame 
That  she  will  heal  with  joy,  yet  hear  with  shame. 

Come,  let  me  then~-no  more  a  son — reveal 
The  daring  hope,  and  for  her  favour  kneel ; 
Let  me  in  ardent  speech  my  meanings  dress. 
And,  while  I  mourn  the  fault,  my  love  confess ; 
And,  once  confess'd,  no  more  that  hope  resign, 
For  sho  or  misery  henceforth  must  be  mine. 

O !  what  confiision  shall  I  see  advance 

On  that  dear  face,  responsive  to  my  glance  ! 

Sure  she  can  love !" 

In  fact,  the  youth  was  right ; 
She  could,  but  love  was  dreadful  in  her  sight ; 
Ijove  like  a  spectre  in  her  view  appear'd. 
The  nearer  he  approach'd  the  more  sbe  fear'd. 

But  knew  she,  then,  this  dreaded  love  7  She  guev'd     . 
That  be  had  guilt — she  knew  he  had  not  rest :  , 

She  saw  a  fear  that  sho  could  ill  define. 
And  nameless  terrors  in  his  looks  combine  ; 
It  is  a  statQ  that  cannot  long  endure, 
And  yet  both  parties  dreaded  to  be  sure. 

All  views  were  past  of  priesthood  and  a  gown, 
George,  fix'd  on  glory,  now  prepared  for  town ; 
But  first  this  mighty  hazard  must  be  run. 
And  more  than  glory  either  lost  or  won : 
Yet,  what  was  glory  7  Could  he  win  that  heart 
And  gain  that  hand,  what  cause  was  there  to  put! 
Her  love  afforded  all  that  life  affords — 
Honour  and  fame  were  phantasies  and  words  I 

But  he  roust  see  her — She  alone  was  seen 
In  the  still  evening  of  a  day  serene : 
In  the  deep  shade  beyond  the  garden  walk 
They  met,  and  talking,  ceased  and  fear'd  to  talk ; 
At  length  she  spoke  of  parent's  love, — c^d  now 
He  hazards  all — ^'*  No  parent,  lady,  thou ! 
None,  none  to  me !  but  looks  so  fond  and  mild 
Would  well  become  the  parent  of  my  child  " 

She  gasp'd  for  breath — then  sat  as  one  resolved 
On  some  high  act,  and  then  the  means  revolred. 

"  It  cannot  be,  my  George,  mj  child,  my  son ! 

The  thought  is  misery  ! — Guilt  and  misery  shun : 

Far  from  us  both  be  such  design,  O,  far  I 

Let  it  not  pain  us  at  the  awful  bar, 

Where  souls  are  tried,  where  known  the  mauler's 

part 
That  I  sustain,  and  all  of  either  heart. 
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To  wed  with  thee  I  must  all  shame  efface, 
And  part  with  female  dignity  and  grace  : 
Was  1  not  told,  by  one  who  knew  so  well 
This  rebel  heart,  that  it  must  not  rebel  ? 
Were  I  not  warn'd,  yet  Reason *s  voice  wonldcry, 
*  Retreat,  resolve,  and  from  the  (fanger  fly  !* 
If  Reason  spoke  not,  yet%ould  woman's  pride 
A  woman's  will  by  better  counsel  guide ; 
And  should  both  Pride  and  Prudence  plead  in  vain, 
There  is  a  warning  that  must  still  reriiain, 
And,  though  the  heart  rebell'd,  would  ever  cry  *  Re- 
train."* 

He  heard,  he  grieved — so  checked,  the  eager  youth 

Dared  not  ogain  repeat  th'  offensive  truth. 

But  stopp'd  and  fixM  on  thnt  loved  face  an  eye 

Of  pleasing  passion,  trembling  to  reply  ; 

And  that  reply  was  hurried,  was  expressM 

With  bursts  of  sorrow  from  a  troubled  breast ; 

He  could  not  yet  forbear  the  tender  suit, 

Yet  dared  not  speak — his  eloquence  was  mute. 

Bat  though  awhile  in  silence  he  supprest 

The  pleading  voice,  and  bade  his  passion  rest, 

Yet  in  each  motioh,  in  each  varying  look. 

In  every  tender  glance,  tliat  passion  spoke. — 

Words  find,  ere  long,  a  passage ;  and  once  more 

He  warmly  urges  what  he  urged  before ; 

He  feels  acutely,  and  he  thinks,  of  course. 

That  what  he  feels  his  language  will  enforce ; 

Flame  will  to  f^ame  give  birth,  and  fire  to  fire, 

And  so  from  heart  to  Jicart  is  caught  desire ; 

He  wonders  how  a  gentle  mind  so  long 

Resists  the  pleading  of  a  love  so  strong — 

**  And  can  that  heart,"  he  cries,  "  that  face  belie, 

And  know  no  soflness  7  WiU  it  yet  deny  ?" — 

'  I  tell  thee,  George,  as  I  have  told  before, 

I  feel  a  mother's  love,  and  feel  no  more ; 

A  child  I  bore  thee  m  my  arms,  and  how 

Could  I— nlid  prudence  yield — receive  thee  now  ?*' 

At  her  remonstrance  hope  revived,  for  oft 

He  found  her  words  severe,  hc^  accents  sofl ; 

In  eyes  that  threatenM  tears  of  pity  stood, 

And  truth  she  made  as  gracious  as  she  could ; — 

But,  when  she  found  the  dangerous  youth  would 

seek 
His  peace  alone,  and  still  his  wishes  speak, 
Fearful  she  grew,  tiiat,  opening  thus  his  heart. 
He  might  to  hers  a  dangerous  warmth  impart : 
All  her  objections  slight  to  him  nppear'd, — 
But  one  she  had,  and  now  it  must  be  heard. 

"Yes,  it  must  be !  and  he  shall  understand 

What  powers,  that  are  not  of  the  world,  command ; 

So  shall  he  cease,  and  I  in  peace  shall  live*—'* 

Sighing  she  spoke — ^**  that  widowhood  con  give  !'* 

Then  to  her  lover  turn'd,  and  gravely  said, 

**  Let  due  attention  to  my  words  be  paid  : 

Meet  me  to-morrow,  ancl  resolve  t'  obey  ;'* 

Then  named  the  hour  and  place,  and  went  her  way. 

Before  that  hour,  or  moved  by  spirit  vain 
Of  woman's  wish  to  triumph  and  complain, 
She  had  his  parents  summoned,  and  had  shown 
Their  son's  strong  wishes,  nor  conceal'd  her  own : 
26»  2  0 


**  And  do  you  give,"  she  said,  "  a  parent's  aid 
To  make  the  youth  of  his  strange  love  afraid ; 
And,  be  it  fein  or  not,  be  all  the  shame  display'd." 

The  good  old  pastor  wonder'd,  seem'd  to  grieve. 

And  look'd  suspicious  on  this  child  of  Eve : 

He  judged  his  boy,  though  wild,  had  never  dared 

To  talk  of  love,  had  not  rebuke  been  spared ; 

But  he  replied,  in  mild  and  tender  tone, 

**  It  is  not  sin,  and  therefore  shame  has  none." 

The  different  ages  of  the  pair  he  knew. 

And  quite  as  well  their  different  fortunes  too : 

A  meek,  iust  man ;  but  difference  in  his  sight 

That  made  the  match  unequal  made  it  fight: 

**  His  son,  his  friend  united,  and  become 

Of  his  own  hearth — the  comforts  of  his  home — 

Was  it  so  wrong  ?  Perhaps  it  was  her  pride 

That  felt  the  distance,  and  the  youth  denied  ?" 

The  blushing  widow  heard,  and  she  retired. 
Musing  on  what  her  ancient  friend  desired  ; 
She  could  not,  therefore,  to  the  youth  complain. 
That  his  good  father  wish'd  him  to  refrain; 
She  could  not  add,  your  parents,  George,  obey. 
They  will  your  absence — no  such  will  had  they. 

Now,  in  th'  appointed  minute  met  the  pair, 
Foredoom'd   to  meet:  George   made   the   lover's 

prayer, — 
That  was  heard  kindly ;  then  the  lady  tried 
For  a  calm  spirit,  felt  it,  and  replicid. 

"  George,  that  I  love  thee  why  should  I  suppress  T 
For  't  is  a  love  that  virtue  may  proftss — 
Parental, — frown  not, — tender,  fix'd,  sincere ; 
TTiou  art  for  dearer  ties  by  much  too  dear, 
And  nearer  must  not  be,  thou  art  so  very  near: 
Nay,  do  not  reason,  prudence,  pfrde  agree. 
Our  very  feelings,  that  it  must  not  be. 
Nay,  look  not  so,  I  shuji  the  task  no  more. 
But  will  to  thee  tliy  better  self  restore. 

Th«n  hear,  and  hope  not ;  to  the  tale  I  tell 
Attend  I  obey  nie,  and  let  all  be  well. 
liOve  is  forbad  to  me,  and  thou  wilt  find 
All  thy  too  ardent  views  must  be  resign'd  ; 
Then  from  thy  bosom  all  such  thoughts  remove^ 
And  spare  the  curse  of  interdicted  love. 

If  doubts  at  first  assail  thee,  wait  awhile, 
Nor  mock  my  sadness  with  satiric  smile: 
For,  if  not  much  of  otlier  worlds  we  know. 
Nor  how  a  spirit  speaks  in  this  below. 
Still  there  is  speech  and  intercourse ;  and  now 
The  truth  of  what  I  tell  I  first  avow. 
True  will  I  be  in  all,  and  be  attentive  thou. 


"  I  was  a  Ratcliffe,  taught  and  train'd  to  lit« 
In  all  the  pride  that  ancestry  can  give  ; 
My  only  brother,  when  our  mother  ^ied, 
Fjll'd  the  dear  offices  of  friend  and  guide ; 
My  fhther  e;irly  tausfht  us  all  he  dared, 
And  for  his  bolder  flights  our  minds  prepared  . 
He  read  the  works  of  deists,  every  book 
From  crabbed  Hobbes  to  courtly  JBolingbroke , 
And  when  we  understood  not,  he  would  cry. 
Let  the  expressions  in  your  memory  lic^ 
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The  light  will  soon  break  in,  and  you  will  find 
Rest  for  your  spirits,  and  be  strong  of  mind ! 

Alas  I  however  stcong'*,  however  weak, 

The  rest  was  something  we  had  still  to  soek  ! 

He  taught  us  duties  of  no  arduous  kind, 
The  easy  morals  of  the  doubtful  mind  ; 
lie  bade  us  all  our  chiljdish  fears  control. 
And  drive  the  nurse  and  grandam  from  the  soul ; 
Told  us  tlic  word  of  God  was  all  we  saw. 
And  that  the  law  of  nature  was  his  law ; 
'J'his  law  of  nature  we  might  find  abstruse. 
But  gain  sufficient  for  our  common  use. 

Thus,  by  persuasion,  we  our  duties  leam'd, 
And  were  but  little  in  the  cause  conccrnM. 
We  lived  in  peace,  in  intellectual  ease, 
And  thought  that  virtue  was  the  way  to  please. 
And  pure  morality  the  keeping  free 
From  all  the  stains  of  vulgar  villany. 

But  Richard,  dear  enthusiast !  shunnM  reproach. 
He  let  no  stain  upon  bis  name  encroach ; 
But  fled  the  hated  vice,  was  kind  and  just. 
That  all  most  love  him,  and  that  all  might  trust 

Free,  sad  discourse  was  ours ;  we  oflert  sighM 
To  think  we  could  not  in  some  truths  confide : 
Our  father's  final  words  gave  no  content, 
We  found  not  what  his  self-reliance  meant : 
To  fix  our  faith  some  grave  relations  sought. 
Doctrines  and  creeds  of  various  kind  they  brought^ 
And  we  as  children  heard  what  they  as  doctors 
taught 

Some  to  the  priest  referr'd  us,  in  whose  book 

No  unbeliever  could  resisting  look ; 

Others  to  soqie  great  preacher's,  who  could  tame 

The  fiercest  mind,  and  set  the  cold  on  flame ; 

For  him  no  rival  in  dispute  was  found 

Whom  he  could  not  confute  or  not  confound. 

Some  mystics  told  us  of  the  sign  and  seal, 

And  what  the  spirit  would  in  time  reveal. 

If  we  had  grace  to  wait,  if  we  had  hearts  to  feel: 

Others,  to  reason  trusting,  said,  believe 

As  she  directs,  and  what  she  proves  receive; 

While  many  told  us,  it  is  all  but  guess, 

Scick  to  your  church,  and  calmly  acquiesce. 

Thus,  doubting,  wearied,  harried,  and  perptexM, 
This  world  was  lost  in  thinking  of  the  next : 
When  spoke  my  brother — *  From  my  soul  I  hate 
This  clish  of  thought,  this  ever-doubting . state ; 
For  ever  seeking  certainty,  yet  blind 
In  our  research,  and  puzzled  when  we  find. 

Could  not  some  spirit,  in  its  kindness,  steal 
Back  to  our  world,  and  some  dear  truth  reveal? 
S.iy  t!ierc  is  danger, — if  it  could  be  done, 
Sure  one  would  venture, — I  would  be  the  one ; 
And  when  a  spirit — much  as  spirits  might— 
I  would  to  thee  communicate  my  light  V 

I  soujjl't  my  daring  brother  to  oppose,  * 
But  awful  gladness  in  my  bosom  rose  : 
I  fejr*d  my  wishes;  but  through  all  my  frame 
A  bold  and  elevating  terror  came : 


Yet  with  dissembKng  prudence  I  replied, 

*  Know  we  the  laws  that  may  be  thus  defied  } 
Should  the  free  spirit  to  th*  embodied  tell 
The  precious  secret,  would  it  not  rebel  V 
Yet  while  I  spoke  I  felt  a  pleasing  glow 
Suffuse  my  cheek, at  what  I  loog*d  to  know ; 
And  I,  like  Eve  transgr^ng,  grew  more  bok^ 
And  wish'd  to  hear  a  spirit  and  beluild. 

*  I  have  no  fi'iend,*  said  he,  *  to  not  one  man 
Can  I  appear ;  but,  love !  to  thee  I  can : 

Who  first  shall  die' 1  wept,  but—*  I  agree 

To  all  thou  say'st,  dear  Richard !  and  would  be 
The  first  to  wing  my  way,  and  bring  my  news  ta 

thee.* 

Long  we  conversed,  but  not  till  we  perceived 

A  gathering    gloom  —  Our   freedom  gainM,  we 

grieved ; 
Above  the  vulgar,  as  we  ludged,  in  mind. 
Below  in  peace,  more  sad  as  more  refined  ; 
•T  was  joy,  H  was  sin — Oflfendcrs  at  the  time. 
We  felt  the  huVried  pleasure  of  our  crime 
With  pain  that  time  creates,  and  this  in  both — 
Our  mind  united  as  the  strongest  oath. 
O,  my  dear  George !  in  ceasing  to  obey. 
Misery  and  trouWe  meet  as  in  our  way ! 
I  felt  as  one  intruding  in  a  scene 
Where  none  should  be,  where  none  had  ever  been ; 
Like  our  first  parent,  I  was  new  to  sin, 
But  plainly  felt  its  suflerings  begin : 
In  nightly  dreams  I  walkM  on  soil  unsonnd. 
And  in  my  day-dreams  endless  error  found. 

With  this  dear  brother  I  was  doom'd  to  part. 
Who,  with  a  husband,  shared  a  troubled  heart: 
My  lord  I  honourM ;  but  I  never  proved 
The  maddening  joy,  the  boast  of  some  who  loved : 
It  was  a  marriage  that  our  friends  professM 
Would  be  most  happy,  «nd  I  acquiesced ; 
And  we  were  happy,  fbr  our  love  was  caUn, 
Not  lifers  delicious  essence,  but  its  balm. 

My  brother  left  us,— dear,  unhappy  boy  ! 
He  never  seem*d  to  taste  of  eatthly  jpy, 
Never  to  live  on  earth,  but  ever  strove 
To  gain  some  tidings  of  a  world  above. 

Parted  from  him,  I  found  no  more  to  please. 
Ease  was  my  object,  and  I  dwelt  in  ease ; 
And  thus  in  quiet,  not  perhaps  content, 
A  year,  in  wedlock,  lingering  time !  was  speiiL 

One  night  I  slept  not,  but  I  courted  sleep. 

And  forced  my  tlioughts  on  tracks  they  could  noC 

keep; 
Till  nature,  wearied  in  the  strife,  repo«*ed. 
And  deep  Ibrgetfulness  my  wanderings  dosed 

My  lord  was  absent — distant  fVom  the  bed 

A  pendent  lamp  its  softcnM  lustre  shed ; 

But  there  was  ligfht  that  chased  away  the  gloom. 

And  brought  to  view  cacli  object  in  llic  room  : 

These  I  observed  ere  yet  I  sunk  in  sleep. 

That,  if  disturbed  not,  had  hceri  long  and  deep. 

I  was  awakenVl  by  some  being  nigh. 

It  8eem*d  some  voice,  and  gave  a  timid  cry,— 

When  sounds,  that  I  describe  not,  slowly  broke 

On  my  attention — -*  Be  composed,  and  look  f- 
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I  strove,  and  I  succeeded ;  lookM  with  awe. 
But  jct  with  firmness,  and  my  brother  saw. 

George,  why  that  smile  !— By  all  that  God  has  done, 
By  the  great  Spirit,  by  the  blessed  Son, 
By  the  one  holy  Three,  by  the  thrice  holy  One, 
I  saw  my  brother, — saw^im  by  my  bed, 
I        And  every  doubt  in  full  conviction  fled  !— • 
I         It  was  his  own  mild  spirit — He  awhile 

Waited  my  calmness  with  benignant  smile ; 
So  softly  shines  tiie  veiled  sun,  till  past 
The  cloud,  and  light  upon  the  world  is  cast ; 
That  look  composed  and  soflen'd  I  surveyed. 
And  met  the  glanoc  firaternat  less  afraid  ; 
Though  in  those  looks  was  something  of  command. 
And  traits  of  what  I  fbar'd  to  understand. 

Then  spoke  the  spirit — George,  I  pray,  attend — 
*  First  let  all  doubts  of  thy  religion  end — 
The  word  reveaPd  is  true  :  inquire  no  more. 
Believe  in  meekness,  arid  with  thanks  adore : 
Thy  priest  attend,  but  not  in  all  rely, 
And  to  objectors  seek  for  no  reply  : 
Truth,  doubt,  and  error,  will  be  mix*d  below — 
Be  thou  content  the  greater  truths  to  know, 

And  in  obedience  rest  thee For  thy,  life 

TboQ  needest  counsel — now  a  happy  wile, 
A  widow  soon  I  and  then-,  my  sister,  then 
l^'hink  not  of  marriage,  think  no  more  of  men  ;— 
Life  will  have  comforts ;  thou  wilt  much  enjoy 
Of  moderate  good,  then  do  not  this  destroy ; 
Fear  much,  and  wed  no  more ;  by  passion  led, 
I      8hoald«t  thou  again* — Art  thou  attending  7 — *  wed, 
'      Cure  in  thy  ways  will  growl,  and  anguish  haunt 
thvbed: 
A  brother's  warning  on  thy  heart  engrave  s 
Thou  art  a  mistress — ^thcn  be  not  a  slave  I 
Shouldst  thon  again  thai  hand  in  fondness  give, 
What  life  of  misery  art  thou  doom*d  to  live ! 
How  wil4  thou  Weep,  lament,  implore,  complain ! 
How  wilt  thou  meet  derision  and  disdain ! 
And  pray  to  heaven  in  doubt,  and  kneel  to  man  in 

vain! 
T1k>u  read'st^of  woes  to  tender  bosoms  sent — 
Thine  shall  with  tenfold  agony  be  rent; 
increase  of  anguish  shall  new  years  bestow. 
Pain  shall  on  thought  and  grief  on  reason  grow. 
And  this  th*  advice  I  give  increase  the  ill  I  show.' 

*  A  second  marriage  l-^No ! — by  all  that  *s  dear  I' 
I  cried  alood — ^The  spirit  bade  me  hear. 

'  There  will  be  trial, — how  I  must  not  say. 
Perhaps  I  cannot — listen,  and  obey  ! — 
Free  is  thy  will — th'  event  I  cannot  see, 
Distinctly  cannot,  but  tliy  will  is  free : 
Come,  weep  not,  sister — spirits  can  but  guest. 
And  not  ordain — but  do  not  wed  distress  ; 
For  who  would  rashly  venture  on  a  snare  ?' 

*  I  a  wear  !'  I  answer'd.— **  No,  thou  must  not  swear,* 
Tie  said,  or  I  had  sworn ;  but  still  the  vow 
VVa«  past,  was  in  my  mind,  and  there  is  now  : 
Never  !  O,  never ! — Why  that  sullen  air  7 
Think'at  thou — ungenerous! — I  Would   wed   de- 
spair 7 

Wbs  it  not  told  me  thus  7 — and  then  I  cried, 

*  Art  thou  in  bliss  V — but  nothing  he  replied,  | 


Save  of  my  fate,  for  that  he  came  to  show, 
Nor  of  aught  else  permitted  me  to  know. 

*  Forewarn'd,  forearm  thee,  and  thy  way  pursue, 
Safe,  if  thou  wilt,  not  flow'ry — now,  adieu  I' 

*  Nay,  go  not  thus,'  I  cried,  ♦  for  this  will  seem 
The  work  of  sleep,  a  mere  impressive  dream  ; 
Give  me  some  token,  that  I  may  indeed 
From  the  suggestions  of  my  doubts  be  freed  !* 

*  Be  this  a  token— ere  tlie  week  be  fled 
Shall  tidings  greet  thee  from  the  newly  dead.' 

*  Nay,  but,'  I  said,  with  courage  not  ray  own, 

*  O !  be  some  signal  of  thy  presence  shown  j 
Let  not  this  visit  with  the  rising  day 
Pass,  and  be  melted  like  a  dream  away.' 

*  O,  woman !  woman !  ever  anxious  still 

To  gain  tlic  knowledge,  not  to  curb  the  will ! 
Have  I  not  promised  7---Child  of  sin,  attend — 
Make  not  a  lying  spirit  of  thy  friend : 

Givfe  me  thy  hand !' 1  gave  it,  for  my  sold 

Was  now  grown  ardent,  and  above  eontrol ; 
Eager  I  strctch'd  it  forth,  and  felt  the  hold 
Of  shadowy  fingers,  more  than  icy  cold :  - 
A  nameless  pressure  on.  my  wrist  was  made, 
And  instant  vanished  tlte  beloved  shade ! 
Strange  it  will  seem,  but,  ere  the  morning  came, 
I  slept,  nor  felt  disorder  in  my  frame : 
Then  came  a  dream — I  saw  my  father's  shade. 
Bat  not  with  awe  like  that  my  brother's  made ; 
And  he  began — *■  What !  made  a  convert,  child  ! 
Have  they  my  favourite  by  their  creed  beguiled  7 
Thy  brother's  widakness  I  could  well  foresee. 
But  had,  my  girl,  more  confidence  in  thee: 
Art  thou,  indeed,  before  their  ark  to  bow  7 
I  smiled  before,  but  I  am  angry  now : 
Thee  will  they  bind   by  threats,  and  thou  will 

shake 
At  tales  of  terror  that  the,  miscreants  make  : 
Between  the  bigot  and  enthusiast  led. 
Thou  hast  a  world  of  miseries  to  dread : 
Think  for  tliyself,  nor  let  the  knaves  or  fools 
Rob  thee  of  reason,  and  prescribe  thee  rules.' 

Soon  as  I  woke,  and  could*  my  thoughts  collect, 
What  can  I  think,  I  cried,  or  what  reject  7 
Was  it  my  brother  7    Aid  me,  power  divine ! 
Have  I  not  9een  him,  left  he  not  a  sign ! 
Did  I  not  then  the  placid  features  trace 
That  now  remain— the  air,  the  eye,  the  face  7 
And  then  my  father — but  how  different  seem 
These  visitations-^this,  indeed,  a  dream ! 

Then  for  that  token  on  my  wrist — 't  is  here, 
And  very  slight  to  you  it  must  appear ; 
Here,  I  '11  withdraw  the  bracelet — 't  is  a  speck ! 
No  more  !  but 't  is  upon  my  life  a  check." 

O !  lovely  all,  and  like  its  sister  arm  ! 
Call  this  a  check,  dear  lady  7  'tis  a  charm — 
A  slight,  an  accidental  mark — no  more'*— — 
Slight  as  it  is,  it  was  not  there  before . 

Then  was  there  weakness,  and  I  bound  it Nay  ' 

This  is  infringement — take  those  lips  away ! 
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On  the  foorth  doy  came  letters,  and  I  cried, 

Riciiard  is  dead,  and  named  the  day  he  died : 

A  proof  of  knowledge,  true !    but  one,  alas !    of 

pride 
The  signs  to  me  were  brought,  and  not  my  lord, 
But  1  impatient  waited  not  the  word; 
And  much  he  marvell'd,  reading  of  the  night 
In  which  th*  immortal  spirit  took  its  flight 

Yes !  I  beheld  my  brother  et  my  bed. 

The  hour  he  died  I  the  instant  he  was  dead — 

His  presence  now  I  see !  now  trace  him  as  he  fled. 

Ah !  fly  me,  George,  in  very  pity,  fly ; 
Thee  I  reject,  but  yield  thee  reasons  why  ; 
Our  fate  forbids, — the  counsel  heaven  has  sent 
We  must  adopt,  or  grievously  repent; 
And  I  adopt" — —George  humbly  bow*d,  and  sigh'd, 
But,  lost  in  thought,  he  looked  not  nor  replied ; 
Yet  feebly  utterM  in  his  sad  adieu, 
**  I  must  not  doubt  thy  truth,  but  perisb  if  thou  *rt 
true." 

But  when  he  thought  alone,  his  terror  gone 
Of  the  strange  story,  better  views  came  on. 

•*  Nay,  my  enfeebled  heart,  bo  not  dismayM ! 
A  boy  again,  am  I  of  ghosts  afraid  ! 
Does  she  believe  it  ?  Say  she  does  believe, 
Is  she  not  bom  df  error  and  of  Eve  7 

0  !  there  is  lively  hope  I  may  the  cause  retrieve." 

•• »  If  you  re-wed,*  exclaimM  the  Ghost— For  what 

Puts  he  the  Case,  if  marry  she  will  not ! 

He  knows  her  fate— but  what  am  I  about  ? 

Do  I  believe  ? — *t  is  certain  I  have  doubt, 

And  so  has  she, — what  therefore  will  she  do? 

She  the  predicted  fortune  will  pursue, 

And  by  th*  event  will  judge  if  her  strange  dream 

was  true; 
The  strong  temptation,  to  her  thought  applied 
Will  gain  new  strength,  and  will  ndt  be  denied ; 
The  very  threat  against  the  thing  we  love 
Will  the  vex*d  spirit  to  resiirtance  move ; 
With  vows  to  virtue  weakness  will  begin. 
And  fears  of  sinning  let  in  thoughts  of  sin." 

Strong  in  her  sense  of  weakness,  now  withdrew 
The  cautious  lady  from  the  l©ver*s  view ; 
But  she  perceived  the  looks  of  all  were  changed, — 
Her  kind  old  friends  grew  peevish  and  estranged ; 
A  fretful  spirit  reignM,  and  discontent 
From  room  to  room  in  sullen  silence  went ; 
And  the  kind  widow  was  distressed  at  heart 
To  think  that  she  no  comfort  could  impart : 
**  But  he  will  go"  she  said,  ^ and  he  will  strive 
In  fields  of  glorious  energy  to  drive 
Love  from  his  bosom — Yes,  I  then  may  stay, 
And  all  will  thank  me  on  a  future  day." 

So  judged  the  lady,  nor  appeared  to  grieve. 
Till  the  young  soldier  came  to  take  his  leave} 
But  not  of  all  assembled — No !  he  found 
His  gentle  sisters  all  in  sorrows  drown'd ; 
With  many  a  shaken  hand,  and  many  a  kiss, 
He  cried,  **  Farewell !  a  solemn  business  this ; 
Nay,  Su&an,  Sophie ! — heaven  and  earth,  my  dears ! 

1  am  a  soldier — What  do  I  with  tears  ? 


He  sought  his  parents ; — they  together  walk'd. 
And  of  their  Son,  his  views  and  dangers,  talk*d; 
They  knew  not  how  to  blame  their  friend,  but  still 
They  murmnr'd,  **  She  may  save  us  if  she  will: 
Were  not  these  visions  working  in  her  mind 
Strange  things — *t  is  in  her  nature  to  be  kind.** 

Their  son  appear*d — He  soothed  them,  and  was 

bles9*d. 
But  still  Che  fondness  of  his  soul  coDfess*d — 
And  where  the  lady  ? — To  her  room  retired  I 
Now  show,  dear  son,  the  courage  she  required. 

Geor|^e  bow'd  in  silence,  trying  for  assent 
I'o  his  hard  flite,  and  to  his  trial  went : 
Fond,  but  yet  fix*d,  he  found  her  in  her  room ; 
Firm,  and  yet  fearful,  sho  beheld  him  OMne : 
Nor  sought  he  favour  now — ^N.o  I  he  would  meet 
his  doom. 

"  Farewell !  and.  Madam,  I  beseech  you  pray 
That  this  sad  spirit  soon  may  pass  away ; 
That  sword  or  ball  would  to  the  dust  restore 
This  body,  that  the  soul  tnay  grieve  no  more 

For  love  reiccted O !  that  I  could  quit 

The  life  I  loathe,  who  am  for  nothing  fit. 

No,  not  to  die  I" **  Unhappy,  wUt  thoa  makt 

The  house  all  wretched  for  thy  passion's  sake  ? 
And  most  its  grieving  object  7** 

"Grieving?— No! 
Or  as  a  conqueror  mourns  a  dying  foe. 

That  makes  his  triumph  aure ^Couldst  thoa  de. 

plore 
The  evil  done,  the  pain  would  be  no  more ; 
But  an  accursed  dream  has  steelM  thy.  breast. 
And  all  the  woman  in  thy  soul  suppressed.** — 

V  O  !  it  was  vif>ion4  George ;  a  vision  true 
As  ever  seer  or  h<Hy  prophet  knew."— 

**  Can  spirits,  lady,  though  tliey  might  alarm. 
Make  an  impression  on  that  lovely  arm  ? 
A  little  cold  the  cause,  a  little  heat. 
Or  vein  minute,  or  artery*s  morbid  beat« 
Even  beauty  these  admit** — 

•«  I  did  behold 
My  brother*s  form.** — 

••  Yes,  so  thy  Fancy  told. 
When  in  tlje  morning  she  her  work  survcy'd. 
And  caU*d  the  doubtml  Memory  to  her  aid."— 

**  Nay,  think  !  the  night  he  died — the  very  ntgbir 
**  — 'T  is  very  true,  and  so  perchance  he  might. 
But  in  thy  mind— not,  lady,  in  thy  sight ! 
Thou  wert  not  well ;  forms  delicately  made 
These  dreams  and  fancies  easily  invade ; 
The  mind  and  body  feel  the  slow  disease. 
And  dreams  are  what  the  troubled  fancy  sees.**— 

**  O !  but  how  strange  that  all  should  be  combined  !** 
**  True ;  but  such  combinations  we  may  find ; 
A  drcam*s  predicted  number  gain*d  a  prize. 
Yet  dreams  make  no  impression  on  the  wise, 
Though  some  chance  good,  some  lucky  gain  may 
rise.** 
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"  O !  bat  those  words,  that  voice  so  truly  known  I" — 
No  doubt,  dear  lady,  they  were  all  thine  own  ; 
Memoiy  lor  thee  thy  brother's  form  portray'd  ; 
It  was  thy  fear  the  awful  warninp"  made : 
Thy  former  doubts  of  a  religious  kind 
Account  for  all  these  wandcring^s  of  the  mind." 

**  But  then,  how  different  when  my  father  came  ! 
These  could  not  in  tlieir  nature  be  the  same  !"— 

"  Yes,  all  are  dreams ;  but  some  as  we  awake 
Fly  off*  at  once,  and  no  impression/inake : 
Others  are  felt,  and  ere  they  quit  the  brain 
Make  such  impression  that  they  come  again, 
As  half  familiar  thoughts,  and  half  unknown, 
And  scarcely  recollected  as  our  own ; 
For  half  a  day  abide  some  vulgar  dreams. 
And  give  our  grandams  and  our  nurses  themes ; 
Others,  more  strong,  abiding  figures  draw 
Upon  the  brain,  and  we  assert  *  I  saw ;' 
And  then  the  fancy  on  the  organs  place 
A  powerful  likeness  of  a  form  and  face. 

Yet  more — in  some  strong  passion's  troubled  reign, 

Or  when  the  fever'd  blood  inflames  the  brain, 

At  once  the  outward  and  the  inward  eye 

The  real  object  and  the  fancied  spy ; 

The  eye  is  open  and  the  sense  is  true, 

And  therefore  they  the  outward  object  view ; 

But  while  the  real  sense  b  fix'd  on  these, 

The  power  within  its  own  creation  sees ; 

And  these,  when  mingled  in  the  mind,  create 

Those  striking  visions  whidi  our  dreamers  state ; 

For  knowing  that  is  true  that  met  the  sight. 

They  think  the  judgment  of  the  fancy  right ; 

Your  frequent  talk  of  dreams  has  made  me  turn 
My  mind  on  them,  and  these  the  facts  I  learn. 
Or  should  you  say,  't  is  not  in  us  to  take 
Heed  in  both  ways,  to  sleep  and  be  awake. 
Perhaps  the  things  by  eye  and  mind  surveyed 
Are  in  their  quick  alternate  efforts  made ; 
For  by  this  mixture  of  the  truth,  the  dream 
Will  in  the  morning  fresh  and  vivid  seem. 

Dreams  are  like  portraits,  and  we  find  they  please 

Because  they  are  confessed  resemblances ; 

But  those  strange  night-mare  visions  we  compare 

To  waxen  figures — they  too  real  are, 

Too  much  a  very  truth,  and  are  so  just 

To  life  and  death,  they  pain  us  or  disgust 

Hence  from  your  mind  these  idle  visions  shake. 
And  O !  my  love,  to  happiness  awake  !"-^ 

^  It  toaa  a  warning,  tempter !  firom  the  dead  ; 
And,  wedding  thee,  I  should  to  misery  wed  !" — 

*^  False  and  injurious  !  What !  unjust  to  thee  ? 
O !  bear  the  vows  of  Love — it  cannot  be  ; 
What,  I  forbear  to  bless  thee  ? — I  forego 
That  first  great  blessing  of  existence  7  No ! 
Did  every  ghost  that  terror  saw  arise 
With  such  prediction,  I  should  say  it  lies ; 
But  none  there  are — a  mighty  gulf  between 
Hides  the  ideal  world  fVom  objects  seen ; 
We  know  not  where  unbodied  spirits  dweU, 
But  this  we  know,  they  are  invisible ; — 


Yet  I  have  one  that  fain  would  dwell  with  thee, 
And  always  with  thy  purer  spirit  be." 

"  O !  leave  me,  George  !" 

"  To  take  the  field,  and  die. 
So  leave  thee,  lady  ?  Yes,  I  will  comply  ; 
Thou  art  too  far  above  me — Ghosts  withstand 
My  hopes  in  vain,  but  riches  guard  thy  hand, 
For  I  am  poor — affection  and  a  heart 
To  thee  devoted,  I  but  these  impart : 
Then  bid  me  go,  I  will  thy  words  obey. 
But  let  not  visions  drive  tliy  friend  away." — 

**  Hear  me,  Oh  !  hear  me — Shall  I  wed  my  son  7" — 

**  I  am  in  fondness  aqd  Obedience  one ; 

And  I  will  reverence,  honour,  love,  adore. 

Be  all  that  fondest  sons  can  be— «nd  more ; 

And  shall  thy  son,  if  such  he  be,  proceed 

To  fierce  encounters,  and  in  battle  bleed  7 

No* ;  thou  canst  weep !" — 

"O !  leave  me,  I  entreat; 
Leave  me  a  moment — we  shall  quickly  meet" — 

"No I  here  I  kneel,  a  beggar  atihy  feet" — 
He  said,  and  knelt-^-with  accents,  softer  still, 
He  wooM  the  weakness  of  a  failing  will. 
And  erring  judgment — took  her  hand,  and  cried, 
"  Withdraw  it  not !— O I  let  it  thus  obide. 
Pledge  of  thy  love — ppon  thy  act  depend 
My  joy,  my  hopc^ — thus  tliey  begin  or  end ! 

Withdraw  it  not  He  saw  her  looks  expressed 

Favour  and  grace — the  hand  was  firmer  pressM  ;— 
Signs  of  opposing  fear  no  more  wer^  shown, 
And,  as  he  prcss'd,  he  felt  it  was  his  own. 

Soon  through  the  bouse  was  known  the  glad  assent, 
The  night  so  dreaded  was  in  comfort  spent ; 
War  was  no  more,  tiie  destined  knot  was  tied, 
And  the  fond  widow  made  a  fearful  bride. 


I^t  mortal  frailty  judge  how' mortals  frail 
Thus  in  their  strongest  resolutions  fail. 
And  though  we  blame,  our  pity  will  prevaiL 

Yet,  with  that  Ghost— for  so  she  thought — in  view  - 
When  she  believed  that  all  he  told  was  true ; 
When  every  threat  was  to  her  mind  recalFd, 
Till  it  became  affrighten'd  and  appalPd ; 
When  Reason  pleaded,  think  I  forbear !  refrain  ! 
And  when,  though  triffing,  stood  that  mystic  stain, 
Predictions,  warnings,  threats,  were  present  all  iu 
vain. 

Th'  exulting  youth  a  mighty  conqueror  rose, 
And  who  hereafter  shall  his  will  oppose  7 

Such  is  our  talc ;  but  we  must  yet  attend 
Our  weak,  kind  widow  to  her  journey's  end ; 
Upon  her  death-bed  laid,  confessing  to  a  friend 
Her  full  belief,  for  to  the  hour  she  died 

This  she  profess'd "^  The  truth  I  must  not  hide 

It  was  my  brother's  form,  and  in  the  night  he  died 
In  sorrow  and  in  shame  has  pass'd  my  time, 
All  I  have  suffcr'd  follow  from  my  crime ; 
I  sinn'd  with  warning — when  I  gave  my  hand 
A  power  within  said,  urgently, — Withstand  ! 
And  I  resisted — O !  my  God,  what  shame. 
What  years  of  torment  from  that  frailty  came 
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That  hosband-Bon  ! — I  will  my  fault  review  ; 
What  did  he  not  that  men  or  monsters  do  7 
His  day  of  love,  a  brief  autumnal  day, 
Ev^n  in  its  dawning  hastened  to  decay ; 
DoomM  from  our  c^ious  union  to  behold 
I  low  cold  he  grew,  and  then  bow  worse  tlian  cold ; 
Eager  he  sought  me,  eagerly  to  shun. 
Kneeling  he  wooM  me,  but  he  scorn'd  me,  won ; 
The  tears  he  caused  served  only  U)  provoko 
His  wicked  insult  o*er  the  heart  he  broke ; 
My  fond  compliance  served  him  for  a  jest. 
And  sharpened  scorn     ■   '  I  ought  to  be  distressM ; 
Why  did  I  not  with  my  chafite  ghost  comply  l\ 
And  with  upbraiding  icom  he  told  me  why ; — 
01  there  was  groesness  in  his  soul ;  hit  mind 
Could  not  be  raised,  nor  softenM,  nor  refined. 

Twice  he  departed  in  his  rage,  and  went 
I  know  not  where,  nor  how  his  days  were  spent ; 
Twice  he  returned  a  suppliant  wretch,  and  craved. 
Mean  as  profuse,  the  trifle  I  had  saved. 

I  have  had  wounds,'  and  some  that  never  heal, 
What  bodies  sufler,  and  what  splHts  feel ; 
But  he  is  gone  who  gave  them,  he  is  fled 
To  his  account!  and  my  revenge  is  dead — 
Yet  is  it  duty,  though  with  shame,  to  give 
My  sex  a  lesson — let  mjr  story  live ; 
For  if  no  ghost  the  promised  visit  paid, 
Still  was  a  deep  and  strong  impression  made. 
That  wisdom  had  approved,  and  prudence   hod 

obey'd ; 
But  from  another  world  that  warning  came, 
And  O !  in  this  be  ended  all  my  shame ! 

Like  the  first  being  of  my  sex  I  fell, 
Tempted,  and  with  the  tempter  dcomM  to  dwell — 
He  was  the  master-fiend,  and  where  he  rei^nM  was 
heU." 


This  was  her  last,  for  she  described  no  more 
The  rankling  feelings  of  a  mind  so  sore, 
But  died  in  peace.--One  moral  let  us  draw — 
Be  it  a  ghost  or  not  the  lady  saw — 

If  our  discretion  tells  us  how  to  live. 
We  need  no  ghost  a  helping  hand  4o  give ; 
But  if  discretion  cannot  us  restrain. 
It  then  appears  a  ghost  Would  come  in  vain. 


BOOK  XVII. 


THE  WIDOW. 

The  Morning  Walk  — Village  Scenery —  The 
Widow's  Dwelling  — Her  Story  related— The 
first  Husband  —  His  Indulgence  —  Its  Conse- 
qiience — Dies — ^The  second — His  Authority — 
Its  Effects— His  Death— A  third  Husband— 
Determinately  indulgent — He  dies  also— The 
Widow's  Retiremient 


Richard  one  morning — it  was  cnstom  now- 
Walk'd  and  conversed  with  labourers  at  the  plough, 


With  thrashers  hastening  to  their  daily  task. 
With  woodmen  resting  o'er  the  enlivening  flask, 
And  with  the  shepherd,  watchful  of  his  fold 
Beneath  the  hill,  and  pacing  in  the  cold : 
Further  afield  he  sometimes  would  laroceal. 
And  take  a  path  wherever  it  might  lead. 

It  led  him  far  about  to  Wickham  Green, 
Where  stood  the  mansion  of  the  village  queen; 
Her  garden  yet  its  wintry  blossoms  bore. 
And  roses  graced  the  windows  and  the  door- 
Thai  lasting  kind  that  through  the  varying  year 
Or  in  the  bud  or  in  the  bloom  appear ; 
All  flowers  that  ndw  the  gloomy  days  adorn 
Rose  on  the  view,  and  smiled  upon  that  mom : 
Richard  a  damsel  at  the  window  spied. 
Who  kindly  drew  a  useless  veil  aside. 
And  show'd  a  lady  who  was  sitting  l^. 
So  pensive,  that  he  almost  heard  her  sigh : 
Full  many  years  she  could,  no  question,  tell. 
But  in  her  mourning  look'd  extremely  welL 

**  In  truth,"  said  Richard,  when  be  told  at  night 
His  tale  to  Greorge,  **  it  was  a  pleasant  sight ; 
She  look'd  like  one  who  could,  in  tender  tone, 
Say,  *  Will  yon  let  a  lady  sigh  alone  7 
See !  Time  has  touch'd  me  gently  in  his  raee. 
And  lefl  no  odious  furrows  in  my  face : 
See,  too,  this  house  and  garden,  neat  and  trim. 
Kept  for  its  master — Wul  you  stand  for  him  7* 

Say  this  is  vain  and  foolish  if  yon  please, 

But  I  believe  her  thoughts  resemb^  these: 

*Come!'  said  her  looks,  Vand  we  will  kindly  take 

The  visit  kindness  prompted  you  to  make.* 

And  I  was  sorry  that  so  much  good  play 

Of  eye  and  attitude  was  tlirown  away 

On  one  who  has  his  k>t,  on  one  who  had  his  day.* 

**  Your  pity,  brother,"  George,  with  nnile,  repfied, 
**  Yon  may  dismiss,  and  with  it  send  your  pnde: 
No  need  of  pity,  when  the  gentle,  daoae 
Has  thrice  realgn'd  and  reassumed  her  name ; 
And  be  not  proud — for,  though  it  might  be  thine, 
She  "Would  that  hand  to  humbler  men  resign. 

Young  the  is  not, — it  would  be  passing  strange 
If  a  young  beauty  thrioe  her  name  sluxild  cfaanfe . 
Yes  !  she  hat  years  beyond  your  reckoning  seen— 
Smiles  and  a  window  years  and  wrinkles  sereeB ; 
But  she,  in  fact,  has  that  which  may  conimasd 
The  warm  admirer  and  the  willing  band : 
What  is  her  fortune  we  are  lefl  to  gneas, 
But  good  the  sign — she  does  not  nrach  profess ; 
Poor  she  is  not, — and  there  is  that  in  her 
That  easy  men  to  strengfth  of  mind  prefer ; 
She  may  be  made,  with  little  care  and  skill. 
Yielding  her  own,  t'  adopt  a  hnsl»and*8  will : 
Women  there  are,  who  of  a  man  will  take       ' 
The  helm,  and  steer*— will  no  restatanoe  make  : 
Who,  if  neglected,  will  the  power  assume. 
And  Uicn  what  wonder  if  the  shipwreck  oome  7 


Queens  they  will  be  if  man  allow  the  means, 
And  give  the  power  to  these  domealic  queens ; 
Whom,  if  he  rightly  trains,  be  may  ereate 
And  make  obedient  medibers  ef  bis  stale.** 
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Harriet  at  school  was  very  much  the  same 
As  other  mioses,  and  so  home  st:e  camCf 
Like  other  ladies,  there  to  livo  and  learn, 
To  wait  her  season,  and  to  take  her  turn. 

Their  husbands  maids  as  priests  their  livings  gain, 

The  best,  they  find,  arc  hardest  to  obtain  : 

On  those  that  offer  both  awhile  debate — 

**  I  need  not  take  it,  it  is  not  so  late ; 

Better  will  come  if  we  will  long-er  stay. 

And  strive  to  put  ourselves  in  fortune**  way  :" 

And  thus  Ihoy  wait,  till  many  years  are  past, 

For  what  comes  slowly — but  it  comrs  at  last. 

Harriet  was  wedded, — but  it  must  be  said. 
The  TowM  obedience  was  not  duly  paid : 
Hers  was  an  easy  man, — it  gave  him  pain 
To  hour  a  lady  murmur  and  complain : 
He  was  a  merchant,  whom  his  father  made 
Rich  in  the  gains  of  a  successful  trade: 
A  lot  more  pleasant,  or  a  view  more  fair. 
Has  seldom  fallen  to  a  youthful  pair. 

But  what  is  faultless  in  a  world  like  this  7 
In  every  station  something  seems  amiss : 
The  lady,  married,  fbwid  Die  house  too  small — 
"  Two  shabby  parlours,  and  that  ugly  hall ! 
Had  we  a  cottage  somewhere,  and  could  meet 
One*s  friends  and  favourites  in  one^s  snug  retreat ; 
Or  only  join  a  single  room  to  these* 
It  would  be  living  something  at  our  ease. 
And  have  one*8  self,  at  home,  the  comfort  that  one 
sees." 

Such  powers  of  reason,  and  of  mind  such  strength. 
Fought  with  man's  fear,  and  they  prevailed  at  length ; 
The  room  was  built, — and  Harriet  did  not  know 
A  prettier  dwelling,  either  high  or  low ; 
But  Harriet  loved  such  conquest),  loved  to  plead 
With  her  reluctant  man,  and  to  succeed ; 
It  was  such  pleasure  to  prevail  o*er  one 
Who  would  oppose  the  thing  that  still  ^«as  done. 
Who  never  ^ainM  the  race,  but  yet  would  groan 
and  run. 

But  there  were  times  when  love  and  pity  gave 
Whatever  thoughtless  vanity  could  crave  : 
She  now  the  carriage  chose  with  freshest  name. 
And  was  in  quite  a  fbver  till  it  came ; 
But  can  a  carriage  be  alone  enjoyed  ? 
The  pleasure  not  partaken  is  destroyed ; 
**  I  must  have  some  good  creature  to  attend 
On  mortuug  visits  as  ii  kind  of  friend.** 

A  courteous  maiden  then  was  found  to  sit 

Beside  the  lady,  for  her  purpose  fit. 

Who  had  been  tpain*d  in  all  the  soothing  ways 

And  servile  duties  from  iier  earl^  days ; 

One  who  had  never  from  her  childhood  known 

A  wiffb  fulfiird,  a  purpose  of  her  own  : 

Her  part  it  was  to  sit  beside  the  dame, 

And  give  relief  in  every  want  that  came ; 

To  wx>the  the  pride,  to  watch  the  varying  look, 

And  bow  in  silence  to  the  dumb  rebuke. 

Thi«  supple  beiog  ftrive  ^itb  all  her  skill 
To  draw  har  matter**  to  her  lady*8  will ; 


For  they  were  like  the  magnet  and  the  steel. 
At  times  so  distant  that  they  could  not  feel ; 
Then  would  she  gently  move  them,  till  she  saw 
That  to  each  other  they  began  to  draw ; 
And  then  would  leave  them,  sure  on  her  return 
In  Harriets  joy  her  conquest  to  discern. 

She  was  a  mother  now,  and  grieved  to  fihd 
I'he  nursery  window  caught  the  eastern  wind  ; 
What  could  she  do  with  ^ars  like  these  oppress'd  i 
She  built  a  room  all  window*d  to  the  west ; 
For  sure  in  one  so  dull,  so  bleak,  so  old, 
Slie  and  her  children  must  expire  with  cold : 
Meantime  the  husband  murmur*d — ^  So  he  might ; 
She  would  be  jtidged  by  Cousins — Was  it  right  ?*' 

Water  was  near  them,  and,  her  mind  afloat, 

The  lady  saw  a  cottage  and  a  boat. 

And  thought  what  sweet  excursions  they  might 

make. 
How  they  might  sail,  what  neighbours  thej  might 

take, 
And  nicely  would  she  deck  the  lodge  upon  the  lake. 

She  now  prevailed  by  habit ;  had  her  will. 
And  found  her  patient  husband  sad  and  still : 
Yet  tliis  displeased ;  she  gain*d,  indeed,  the  prize. 
But  not  the  pleasure  of  her  victories ; 
Was  she  a  child  to  be  indulged  ?  He  knew 
She  would  have  right,  but  would  have  reason  too. 

Now  came  the  time,  when  in  her  husband**  face 
Care,  and  concern,  and  caution  she  could  trace ; 
His  troubled  features  gloom  and  sadness  bore, 
Less  he  resisted,  but  he  sufferM  more ; 
His  nerves  w^re  shook  like  hers ;  in  him  her  grief 
Had  much  of  sympathy,  but  no  relief. 

She  could  ho  longer  read,  and  therefore  kept 
A  girl  to  give  her  stories  while  she  wept ; 
Better  for  Lady  Julia*s  woes  to  cry. 
Than  have  her  own  for  ever  in  her  eye  : 
Her  husband  giicved  and  o'er  his  spirits  came 
Gloom,  and  disease  attacked  bin  slender  frame ; 
He  felt  a  loathing  for  the  wretched  statb 
Of  his  concerns,  so  sad,  so  complicdte ; 
Grief  and  confusion  seized  him  in  the  day, 
And  the  night  pa«8M  in  agony  away  : 
^  My  ruin  comes  !**  was  his  awakening  thought, 
And  vainly  through  the  day  was  comfort  sought ; 
**  There,  take  my  all  !**  he  said,  and  in  his  dream 
Heard  the  door  bolted,  and  his  children  scream. 
And  he  was  right,  for  not  a  dav  arose 
That  he  exclaim*d  not,  **  Will  it  never  close  ?'* 
**  Would  it  were  come  !*' — but  still  he  shifted  on. 
Till  health,  and  hope,  and  Hfe*i  &ir  views  were 
gone. 

Fretful  herself,  he  of  his  wife  in  vain 

For  comfort  sought '*  He  would  be  well  again ; 

Time  would  disorders  of  such  nature  heal  I 
O !  if  he  felt  what  she  was  doom*d  to  feel. 
Such  sleepless  nights !  such  broken  rest !  her  frame 
Rack*d  with  diseases  that  she  could  not  name ! 
With  pangs  like  hers  no  other  was  oppressM!* 
Weeping,  she  said,  and  sighM  herself  to  rest. 

The  suffering  husband  Iook*d  the  world  around. 
And  eaw  no  friend :  on  him  misfortune  frowu*d , 
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Him  self-reproach  tormented  ;  sorely  tried. 
By  threats  hu  niounrj,  and  by  disease  he  died. 

As  we.'k  ns  wnilinor  iufuncy  or  agre, 
How  could  tlic  willow  with  tlie  world  engage? 
I'ortuni  not  now  tlic  means  of  comfort  gave, 
Yet  all  her  com  Torts  Harriet  wept  to  have. 

**  ^ly   heipkss   bobcs,**   she  said,  "  will  nothiog 

know," 
Yet  not  a  Binglu  lesson  would  bestow ; 
Her  debts  would  overwhelm  her,  that  was  sure, 
But  on«  privation  would  she  not  endure; 
**  We  tihaJl  want  bread !  the  thing  is  past  a  doobt** — 
♦•Then   part  with  Cousins !"—*•  Can  I  do  with- 
out?"— ' 
•*  Dbmiss  your  servants  I" — ^**  Spare  me  them,  I 

pray  i" — 
•*  At  least  your  carriage !" — **  What  will  people 

say  ?"— 
•*  That  useless  boot,  that  folly  on  the  lake  !"— 
'*  O !  but  what  cry  and  scandal  will  it  make  !** 
It  was  so  hard  on  her,  who  not  a  thing 
Had  done  such  mischief  on  their  heads  to  bring; 
I'his  was  her  comfort,  this  she  would  declare. 
And  then  slept  soundly  on  her  pillow'd  chair : 
When  not  asleep,  how  restless  was  the  soul 
Above  advice,  exempted  from  control ! 
For  ever  hedging  all  to  be  sincerj. 
And  never  willing  any  truth  to  hear ; 
A  yellow  paleness  o'er  her  visage  spread, 
Her  fears  augmented  as  her  comforts  fled ; 
Views  dark  and  dismal  to  her  mind  appeared. 
And  dcuth  slie  sometimes  wooM,  and  always  feorM. 

Among  the  clerks  there  was  a  thoughtful  one, 
NVho  still  believed  that  something  might  be  done  ; 
AH  in  his  view  was  not  so  sunk  and  lost,. 
But  of  a  trial  things  would  pay  the  cost : 
He  jud^jcd  the  widow,  and  he  saw  the  way 
In  whicli  her  husband  suflTerM  her  to  stray ; 
He  saw  entangled  and  perplexed  affairs. 
And  Time's  sure  hand  at  work  on  their  repairs ; 
C^hildrcn  ho  saw,  but  nothing  could  he  see 
Why  he  might  not  tlieir  careful  father  be ; 
And  looking  keenly  round  him,  he  believed 
That  what  was  lost  might  quickly  be  retrieved. 

Now  thought  our  clerk — **  I  must  not  mention  love, 
That  she  at  least  must  seem  to  disapprove ; 
But  I  must  fear  of  poverty  enforce. 
And  then  consent  will  be  a  thing  of  course. 

"  Madam  f  Mid  he,  **  with  sorrow  I  relate 
That  our  afftirs  are  in  a  dreadful  state ; 
I  callM  on  all  our  friends,  and  they  declared 
They  dnrcd  not  meddle — not  a  creature  dared  ; 
Bui  still  our  por.-^everance  chance  may  aid. 
And  llion^h  1  'm  puzzled,  I  am  not  afraid; 
If  you,  dc.ir  lady,  will  attention  give 
To  it.c,  the  credit  of  the  house  shall  live ; 
Do  not,  I  pray  you,  my  proposal  blame. 
It  is  my  wish  to  guard  your  husband^s  fame. 
And  pa«:e  your  trouble  :  then  your  cares  resign 
To  my  di:5crction — and,  in  short,  be  mine." 

*  Yours  I  O !  my  stars ! — Your  goodness,  sir,  de- 
serves 
Mj  grateiul  thanks — take  pity  on  my  nerves ; 


I  shake  and  tremble  at  a  thing  so  new. 
And  fear  His  what  a  lady  should  not  do; 
And  then  to  marry  upon  ruin*s  brink 
In  all  this  hurry— What  will  people  think  ?" 

"  Nay,  there 's  against  us  neither  rule  nor  law, 
And  people's  thinking  is  not  worth  a  straw: 
Those  who  are  prudent  have  too  much  to  do 
With  their  own  cares  to  think  of  me  and  you ; 
And  those  who  are  not  are  so  poor  a  race, 
That  what  they  utter  can  be  no  disgrace  : — 
Come !  let  us  now  embark,  when  time  and  tide 
Invite  to  sea,  in  happy  hour  decide ; 
If  yet  we  linger,  both  are  pure  to  fail. 
The  turning  waters  and  the  varying  gale ; 
Trust  me,  our  vessel  shall  be  ably  stocr'd. 
Nor  will  I  quit  her,  till  the  rocks  aie  clear'd." 

Allured  and  frighten'd,  softened  and  afraid. 
The  widow  doubted,  pobder*d,  and  obey*d : 
So  were  they  wedded,  and  the  careful  mui 
His  reformation  instantly  began ; 
Began  bis  state  with  vigour  to  reibrm. 
And  made  a  oalm  by  laughing  at  the  storm. 

Th'  attendant-maiden  he  dismissed — for  why  ? 
She  n;iight  on  him  and  love  like  bis  rely  ; 
She  ne<xied  none  to  form  her  children's  mind. 
That  duty  nature  to  her  care  assignM  ; 
In  vain  she  moum'd,  it  was  her  health  he  prited. 
And  hence  enforced  the  measures  he  advisied  : 
She  wanted  air ;  and  walking,  she  was  told. 
Was  safe,  was  pleasant ! — he  the  carriage  8cAd ; 
He  found  a  tenant  who  agreed  to  take 
The  boat  ond  cottage  on  the  useless  lake ; 
The  house  itself  had  now  superfluous  room, 
And  a  rich  lodger  was  induced  to  come. 

The  Jady  wonder'd  at  the  sudden  change. 
That  yet  was  pleasant,  that  was  very  strange ; 
When  every  deed  by  her  desire  was  done. 
She  had  no  day  of  comfort — no,  not  one  ; 
When  nothing  moved  or  stopp'd  at  her  request. 
Her  heart  had  comfort,  and  her  temper  re«:t; 
For  all  was  done  with  kindness, — most  polite 
Was  her  new  lord,  and  she  confess'd  it  right ; 
For  now  she  found  that  she  could  gaily  live 
On  what  the  chance  of  common  lire  could  give : 
And  her  sick  mind  was  cured  of  every  ill. 
By  finding  no  compliance  with  her  will ; 
For  when  she  saw  that  her  desires  were  vain. 
She  wisely  thought  it  foolish  to  complain. 

Born  lor  her  man,  she  gave  a  gentle  sigh 
To  her  lost  power,  and  grieved  not  to  comply ; 
Within,  without,  the  face  of  things  improved. 
And  all  in  order  and  subjection  moved. 

As  wealth  increased,  ambition  now  began 
To  swell  the  soul  of  the  aspiring  man  ; 
In  some  few  years  he  thought  to  purcfiaiie  land. 
And  build  a  seat  that  Hope  and  Fancy  phnn*d ; 
To  this  a  name  his  youthful  bride  should  give  ! 
Harriet,  of  course,  not  miiny  years  would  live ; 
Then  he  would  farm,  and  every  soil  should  show 
The  tree  tliat  best  upon  the  place  would  grow : 
He  would,  moreover,  on  the  bench  debate 
On  sundry  questions — ^wben  a  magistrate  • 
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Would  talk  of  all  that  to  the  state  belongs, 
T\\e  rich  nian*ii  dotieii,  and  the  poor  man's  wrongs ; 
Ho  would  with  favourites  of  the  people  rank, 
And  him  the  weak  and  thooppressM  should  thank. 

'T  is  trac  those  children,  orphans  then !  would  need 
Help  in  a  world  of  trouble  to  succeed ! 
And  they  should  have  it — He  should"  then  possess 
AU  tliat  man  needs  (br  earthly  httppiness. 

**  Proud  words,  and  vain  !"  said  Doctor  Young ;  and 

proud 
They  are ;  and  vain,  were  by  our  clerk  allow*d ; 
For,  while  he  dreamed,  there  came  both  pain  and 

cough, 
And  fever  never  tamed,  and  bore  him  off; 
Young  as  he  was,  and  planning  schemes  to  live 
With  more  delight  tlian  man's  success  can  give ; 
Building  a  mansion  in  his  fancy  vast 
Beyond  the  Gothic  pride  of  ages  past ! 
While  this  was  plann'd,  but  ere  a  place  was  sought. 
The  timber  seasoned,  or  the  quarry  wrought,- 
Came  Death's  dread  summons,  and  the  man  was 

laid 
In  the  poor  house  the  simple  sexton  made. 

But  he  had  time  for  thought  when  he  was  ill. 

And  made  his  lady  an  indulgent  will : 

*T  is  said  he  gave,  in  jkirting,  His  advice, 

••  It  is  sufficient  to  be  married  twice  ;" 

To  which  she  answor'd,  as  'tis  said,  again^ 

"  There 's  none  will  have  you  if  you  're  poor  and 

plain, 
And  if  you're  rich  and  handsome  there  is  none 
Will  take  refusal- — let  the  point  alone." 

Be  this  or  true  or  false,  it  is  her  praise 
She  moum'd  correctly  all  thermouming  days ; 
But  grieve  she  did  not,  (br  the  canker  grief 
Soils  the  complexion,  and  is  beauty's  thief; 
Nothing,  indeed,  so  much  will  discompose 
Our  public  mourning  as  our  private  woob  ; 
When  tender  thoughts  a  widow's  bosom  probe. 
She  thinks  not  then  how  graceful  sits  the  robe ; 
Bat  our  nice  widow  Jook'd  to  every  fold. 
Anil  every  eye  its  beauty  might  behold  ! 
It  was  becoming ;  she  composed  her  face. 
She  look'd  serenely,  and  she  moum'd  with  grace. 

Some  months  were  passed,  but  yet  there  wanted 

three 
Of  the  full  time  when  widows  wives  may  be ; 
One  trying  year,  and  then  the  mind  is  freed, 
And  man  may  to  the  vacant  throne  succeed. 

There  was  a  tenant — he,  to  wit,  who  hired 
That  cot  and  lake,  that  were  so  much  admired ; 
A  man  of  spirit,  one  who  doubtless  meant. 
Though  he  dchy'd  awhile,  to  pay  his  rent ; 
The  widow's  riches  gave  her  much  delight. 
And  some  her  claims,  and  she  resolved  to  write. 
**  He  knew  her  grievous  loss  how  every  care 
Devolved  on  her,  who  had  indeed  her  share ; 
She  had  no  doubt  of  him, — but  was  as  sure 
As  that  she  breathed  her  money  was  secure ; 
But  she  had  made  a  rash  and  idle  vow 
To  claim  her  dues,  and  nhe  must  keep  it  now  : 
27  2F 


So,  if  it  suited '* 

And  for  this  there  came 
A  civil  answer  to  the  gentle  dame  : 
Within  the  letter  were  excuses,  thanks. 
And  clean  Bank  paper  from  the  best  of  banks ; 
There  were  condolence,  consolation,  praise, 
With  some  slight  hints  of  danger  in  delays  ; 
With  these  good  things  were  others  from  tlie  lake, 
Perch  that  were  wish'd  to  salmon  for  her  sake, 
And  compliment  as  sweet  as  new-born  hope  could 
make. 

This  led  to  friendly  visits,  social  calls. 
And  much  discourse  of  races,  rambles,  balls ; 
But  all  in  proper  bounds,  and  not  a  word, 
Before  its  time, — the  man  was  not  absurd. 
Nor  was  he  cold  ;  but  when  she  might  expect 
A  letter  came,  and  one  to  this  effect. 

"  That  if  his  eyes  had  not  his  love  convey'd. 
They  had  their  roaster  shamefully  betray'd ; 
But  she  must  know  the  flame,  that  he  was  sure. 
Nor  she  could  doubt,  would  long  as  life  endure : 
Both  were  in  widow'd  staje,  and  both  possess'd 
Of  ample  means  to  make  their  union  bless'd ; 
That  she  had  been  confined  he  knpw  for  truth, 
And  begg'd.  her  to  have  pity  on  her  youth ; 
Youth,  he  would  say,  and  be  desired  bis  wife 
To  have  the  comforts  of  an  easy  life : 
She  loved  a  carriage,  loved  a  decent  seat 
To  which  they  might  at  certain  times  retreat ; 
Servants  indeed  were  sorrows, — yet  a  few 
They  still  must  add,  and  do  as  others  do : 
She  too  would  some  attendant  damsel  need. 
To  hear,  to  speak,  to  travel,  or  to  read  :** 
In  short,  the  man  his  remedies  assign'd 
For  his  foreknown  diseases  in  the  mind : — 
•*  First,"  he  presumed,  **  that  in  a  nervous  case 
Nothing  was  better  than  a  change  of  place :" 
He  added,  too,  **  *T  was  well  that  he  could  prove 
That  his  was  pure,  disinterested  love ; 
Not  as  when  lawyers  couple  house  and  land 
In  such  a  way  as  none  can  understand ; 
No !  thanks  to  Him  that'  every  good  supplied. 
Ho  had  enough,  and  wanted  nought  beside  ! 
Merit  was  all." 

**  Well  !•  now,  she  would  protest, 
This  was  a  letter  prettily  cxpress'd.'* 
To  every  female  friend  away  she  flew 
To  ask  advice,  and  say,  "  What  shall  I  do?" 
She  kiss'd  her  children, — and  she  said,  with  tears, 
"  I  wonder  what  is  best  for  you,  my  dears  ? 
How  can  I,  darlings,  to  your  good  attend 
Without  the  help  of  some  experienced  friend. 
Who  wiU  protect  us  all,  or,  injured,  will  defend  ?" 

The  widow  then  ask'd  counsel  of  her  heart. 
In  vain,  for  that  had  nothing  to  impart; 
But  yet  with  that,  or  something  for  her  guide. 
She  te  her  swain  thus  guardedly  reolied. 
"  She  must  believe  he  was  sincere,  for  why 
Should  one  who  needed  nothing  deign  to  lie? 
But  though  she  could  and  did  his  truth  admit. 
She  could  not  iwoisc  him  for  his  taste  a  bit ; 
And  yet  men's  tastes  were  various,  Khe  confess'd. 
And  none  could  prove  his  own  to  be  the  best ; 
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It  was  a  vast  concern,  including  all 
That  we  can  happiness  or  comfort  call : 
And  yet  she  found  that  those  who  waited  lon^ 
Before  their  choice,  had  often  chosen  wrong ; 
Kothing,  irtdced,  could  for  her  loss  atone, 
But  H  was  the  greater  that  she  lived  alone ; 
She,  too,  had  means,  and  therefore  what  the  use 
Of  more,  that  still  more  trouble  would  produce  7 
And  pleasure  too  she  own*d,  as  well  as  care, 
Of  which,  at  present,  she  had  not  her  share. 

The  things  he  ofTer'd,  she  must  needs  confess. 
They  were  all  women's  wishes,  inore  or  less ; 
But  were  expensive ;  though  a  man  of  sense 
Would  by  his  prudence  lighten  the  expense : 
Prudent  he  was,  but  made  a  sad  mistake 
When  he  proposed  her  faded  face  to  take ; 
And  yet  'tis  said  there's  beauty  thai  will  last 
When  the  rose  withers  and  the  bloom  be  past 

One  thing  displeased  her, — that  be  could  suppose 
He  might  so  soon  his  purposes  disclose ; 
Yet  had  she  hints  of  such  intent  before, 
And  would  excuse  him  if  ho  wrote  no  more; 
What  would  the  world  7— and  yet  she  judged  them 

fools 
Who  let  the  world's  suggestions  be  their  rules ; 
What  would  her  friends  7 — Yet  in  her  own  affiurs 
It  was  her  business  to  decide,  not  theirs : 
Adieu !  then,  sir,"  she  added ;  ^*  thus  yon  6nd 
The  changeless  purpose  of  a  steady  romd. 
In  one  now  left  alone,  but  to  her  fate  resign'd." 

Tiie  marriage  follow'd :  and  th'  experienced  d^me 
Consider'd  what  the  conduct  that  became 
A  tlirice-devoted  kdy — She  confesa'd 
That  when  indulged  she  was  but  more  distress'd  ; 
And  by  her  second  husband  when  controll'd. 
Her  life  was  pleasant,  though  her  love  was  cold ; 
**  Then  let  me  yield,"  she  said,  and  with  a  sigh, 
**  Let  me  to  wrong  sobmit,  with  right  comply." 

Alas  I  obedience  may  mistake,  and  they 
Who  reason  not  will  err  when  they  obey ; 
And  fated  was  the  gentle  dame  to  find 
Her  duty  wrong,  and  her  obedience  blind. 

The  man  was,  kind,  but  would  have  no  dispute, 
His  love  and  kindness  both  were  absolute ; 
She  needed  not  her  wishes  to  express 
To  one  who  urged  her  on  to  happiness ; 
For  this  he  took  her  to  the  lakes  and  seas. 
To  mines  and  mountains,  nor  allow'd  her  ease, 
She  must  be  pleased,  he  said,  and  he  must  live  to 
please. 

Jfe  hurried  north  and  south,  and  east  and  west ; 
When  agre  required,  they  would  have  time  to  r«rt : 
He  in  the  richest  dress  her  form  array'd, 
A  nd  ciired  not  what  he  promised,  what  he  paid ; 
B!)e  should  share  all  his  pleasures  as  her  own, 
A  nd  see  whatever  could  be  sought  or  shown. 

This  run  of  pleasure  for  a  time  she  bore. 
And  then  af&rm'd  that  she  could  taste  no  more ; 
She  loved  it  while  its  nature  it  retain'd, 
But  made  a  duty,  it  displeased  and  pain'd : 


"  Have  we  not  means  7"  the  joyous  husband  cried, 

**  Butl  am  wearied  out,"  the  wile  replied ; 

*•  Wearied  with  pleasure  i  Thing  till  now  onhemrd^ 

Are  all  that  sweeten  trouble  to  be  fear'd  7 

T  is  but  the  sameness  tires  you,— cross  the  seas, 

And  let  us  taste  the  world's  varieties. 

'Tis  said,  in  Paris  that  a  man  mayjive 

In  all  the  luxuries  a  world  can  give. 

And  in  a  space  confined  to  narrow  bound 

All  the  enjoyments  of  our  life  are  found  ; 

There  we  may  eat  and  drink,  may  dance  and  dress, 

And  in  its  very  essence  joy  possess ; 

May  see  a  moving  crowd  of  lovely  dames. 

May  win  a  fortune  at  your  favourite  games ; 

May  hear  the  sounds  that  ravish  human  sense, 

And  all  without  receding  foot  from  thence." 

The  conquer'd  wife,  resistless  and  afraid, 
To  the  strong  call  a  sad  obedience  paid. 

As  we  an  infant  in  its  pain,  with  sweets 
JjGve^  once,  now  loath'd,  torment  him  till  he  et^ 
Who  on  the  authors  of  his  new  distress 
Looks  trembling  with  disgusted  weariness. 
So  Harriet  felt,  so  look'd,  and  seem'd  to  say, 
•*0 !  for  &  day  of  rest,  a  holiday !" 

At  length  her  courage  rising  with  her  fear. 

She  said,  **  our  pleasures  may  be  bought  too  dear  T 

To  this  he  answer'd — **  Dearest !  from  thy  heart 

Bid  every  fear  of  evil  times  depart ; 

I  ever  trusted  in  the  trying  hour 

To  my  good  stars,  and  felt  the  ruling  power ; 

When  want  drew  nigh,  his  threat'ning  speed  was 

stopp'd, 
Some  virgin  aunt,  some  childless  uncle  dropp'd; 
In  all  his  threats  I  sought  expedients  new. 
And  my  last,  best  resource  was  found  in  you." 

Silent  and  sad  the  wife  beheld  her  doom. 
And  sat  her  down  to  see  the  ruin  come ; 
And  meet  the  ills  that  rise  where  money  fails, 
Debts,  threats  and  duns,  bills,  baili&,  writs  andjaib. 

These  was  she  spared ;  ere  yet  by  want  opprea'd, 
Came  one  more  fierce  than  bailin  in  arrest ; 
Amid  a  scene  where  Pleasure  never  came. 
Though  never  ceased  the  mention  of  his  name, 
The  husband's  heated  blood  received  the  breath 
Of  strong  disease,  that  bore  him  to  his  death. 

Her  all  collected, — whether  great  or  small 
The  sum,  I  know  not,  but  collected  all ; — 
The  widow'd  ludy  to  her  cot  retired. 
And  there  she  lives  delighted  and  admired : 
Civil  to  all,  compliant  and  polite. 
Disposed  to  think,  **  whatever  is,  is  right ;" 
She  wears  the  widow's  weedai,  she  gives  the  wi- 
dow's mite. 
At  home  awhile,  she  in  the  autumn  finds 
The  sea  an  object  for  reflecting  minds. 
And  change  for  tender  spirits ;  there  she  reads, 
And  weeps  in  comfort  in  her  graceful  weeds. 

What  gives  our  talc  its  moral  ?  Here  we  find 
That  wives  like  these  are  not  for  rule  dcsign'd. 
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Nor  jret  fur  blind  submiBsion  ;  haf^y  ibey, 
Who  while  they  feel  it  ptcasant  to  obey, 
HtTe  yet  a  kind  companion  at  their  sido 
Who  in  their  journey  will  his  power  divide, 
Or  yield  the  reins,  and  bid  the  lady  guide; 
Then  points  tho  wonders  of  the  way,  and  makes 
The  duty  pleasant  that  she  undertftkes ; 
He  shows  her  objects  as  tltey  more  alongf. 
And  pently  rules  the  movements  that  are  wrong : 
He  tqils  her  aU  the  skilful  direr*8  art, 
And  ^miles  to  see  how  well  she  acts  her  part ; 
Nor  praise  denies  to  courage  or  to  skill, 
In  using  power  that  be  resumes  at  wilL 
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A  Morning  Ride — A  Purchase  of  the  Squire — The 
Way  to  it  described — ^The  fbnner  Proprietor — 
Richard^s  Return— Inquiries  respecting  a  Lady 
whom  he  bad  seen — Her  History  related — Her 
Attachmeot  to  a  Tutor — ^They  are  parted — Im- 
pediments removed  —  How  removed  in  vain — 
fate  of  the  Lover— Of  Ellen. 


Blkak  was  the  mom — said  Richard,  with  a  f;igh, 
"I  must  depart]"—" That,  Brother,  I  deny," 
Said  George — ^^  You  may ;  but  I  perceive  not  why." 

T*hi8  point  bcfpre  had  been  discussM,  but  still 
The  guest  submitted  to  the  ruling  will ; 
But  ^very  day  gave  rise  to  doubt  and  fear,— 
He  heard  not  now,  as  he  was  wont  to  hear. 
That  all  was  well ;— though  little  was  expressed. 
It  seemed  to  bim  the  writer  was  distressed ; 
Restrained  !  there  was  attempt  and  strife  to  please, 
Pains  and  endeavour — not  Matilda's  ease ; — 
Not  the  pure  lines  of  love  I  the  guileless  friend 
In  all  her  freedom — What  could  this  portend ! 

"Fancy!"  said  Greorge,  "the  self-tormentor's  ptin" — 
And  Richard  still  consented  to  remain. 

"Ride  you  this  fair  cool  morning T'  said  the  squire : 

•*  Do — for  a  purchase  I  have  made  inquire, 

And  with  you  take  a  will  complacently  t*  admire : 

Southward  at  fiprt,  dear  Richard,  make  your  way. 

Cross  Hilton  Bridge,  move  on  through  Broken  Clay, 

At  Dunham  wood  turn  duly  to  the  east, 

And  there  your  eyes  upon  the  ocean  ieast ; 

Then  ride  above  the  cliff,  or  ride  below. 

You  Ml  be  enraptured,  for  your  taste  I  know ; 

It  is  a  prospect  that  a  man  might  stay 

To  his  bride  hastening  on  his  wedding-day  ; 

At  Tilbum  Sluice  once  more  ascend  and  view  . 

A  decent  boose ;  an  ample  garden  too, 

And  pUmted  well  behind — a  lively  scene,  and  new ; 

A  little  taste,  a  little  pomp  displayed. 

By  a  dull  man,  who  had  retired  from  trade 

T©  enjoy  bis  leisure — Here  he  came  prepared 

To  form,  nor  cost  in  preparation  spared ; 


But  many  works  he  purchased,  some  he  read. 
And  oHen  rose  with  projects  in  his  head. 
Of  crops  in  courses  raised,  of  herds  by  matching 
bred. 

We  had  just  found  these  little  humours  out. 
Just  saw — he  saw  not — what  he  was  about ; 
Just  met  as  neighbours,  still  disposed  to  meet. 
Just  learned  the  current  talcs  of  Dowliiig  Street, 
And  were  just  thinking  of  our  female  friends, 
Saying, — *  You  know  not  what  tlie  man  intends, 
A  rich,  kind,  hearty' — and  it  might  be  true 
Something  he  wish*d,  but  had  no  time  to  do ; 
A  cold  ere  vet  the  falling  leaf!  of  small 
Effect  till  then,  was  fatal  in  the  fall ; 
And  of  that  house  was  his  possession  brief— 
Go ;  and  guard  well  against  the  falling  leaf. 

But  hear  me,  Richard,  looking  to  my  ease. 
Try  if  you  can  find  something  that  will  please ; 
Faults  if  you  see,  and  such  as  must  abide, 
Say  they  are  small,  or  say  that  I  can  hide ; 
But  fiiuitB  that  I  can  change,  remove,  or  mend, 
These  like  a  foe  detect— or  like  a  friend. 

Mark  well  the  rooms,  and  their  proportions  leani. 
In  each  some  use,  some  elegance  discern ; 
Observe  the  garden,  its  productive  wall, 
And  find  a  something  to  commend  in  all ; 
Then  should  you  praise  them  in  alcnowing  way, 
Vll  take  it  kindly — that  b  well — be  gay. 

Nor  pass  the  pebbled  cottage  as  you  rise 
Above  the  sluice,  till  you  have  fix'd  your  eyes 
On  the  low  woodbined  window,  and  have  seen, 
So  fortune  favour  you,  the  ghost  within  ; 
Take  but  one  look,  and  then  your  way  pursue, 
It  fiies  all  strangers,  and  it  knows  not  you." 

Richard  return'd,  and  by  his  Brother  stood, 
Not  in  a  pensive,  net  in  pleasant  mood ; 
But  by  strong  feeling  into  stillness  wrought. 
As  nothing  thinking,  or  with  too  much  thought; 
Or  like  a  man  who  means  indeed  to  speak. 
But  would  his  hearer  should  his  purpose  seek. 

When  George — ^•*What  is  it.  Brother,  you  woulc 

hide? 
Or  what  confess  ?"— ••  Who  ii  she  T"  he  replied, 
"That  angtl  whom  I  saw,  to  whom  is  she  allied  ? 
Of  this  fair  being  let  me  understand. 
And  I  will  praise  your  purpose,  bouse  and  land. 

Hers  was  that  cottage  on  the  rising  ground, 
West  of  the  waves,  and  just  beyond  their  sound ; 
'T  is  larger  than  the  rest,  and  whence,  indeed, 
You  might  expect  a  lady  to  proceed ; 
But  O !  this  creoture,  far  as  I  could  trace, 
Will  soon  be  carried  to  another  place. 

Fair,  fragile  tiling  !  I  said,  when  first  my  ey« 
Caught  hers,  wilt  thou  expand  thy  wings  and  fiy 

Or  wilt  thou  vanish  7  beauteous  spirit,  stay  !• 

For  will  it  not  (I  question*d)  melt  away  ? 
No !  it  was  mortal — I  nnaeen  was  near. 
And  saw  the  bosom^s  sigh,  the  standing  tear  ! 
She  thought  profoundly,  for  I  stayed  to  kx>k. 
And  first  si  e  read,  then  kid  aside  her  book 
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Then  on  her  hand  reclined  her  lovely  head, 
And  seemM  unconscious  of  the  tear  she  shed. 

•  Art  thou  so  much/  I  said,  *to  grief  a  prey  ?* 
Till  pity  painM  me,  and  I  rode  away. 

Tell  me,  my  Brother,  is  that  sorrow  dread 
For  the  great  change  that  bears  her  to  the  dead  ? 
Has  she  connexions  ?  does  she  love  ? — 1  feel 
Pity  and  grief;  wilt  thou  her  woes  reveal?"  . 

**  They  are  not  lasting,  Richard,  they  are  woes 
Chastised  and  meek !  she  sings  them  to  repose ; 
If  not,  she  reasons ;  if  they  still  remain. 
She  finds  resource,  that  non^  shall  find  in  vain. 

Whether  disease  first  grew  upon  regret. 

Or  nature  gave  it,  is  uncertain  yet. 

And  must  remain ;  the  frame  was  slightly  made. 

That  grief  Msail^d,  and  all  is  now  decayM ! 

But  thou|^h  so  willing  from  the  world  to  part, 
I  must  not  call  her  case  a  broken  heart ; 
Nor  dare  I  take  upon  me  to  maintain 
That  hearts  once  broken  never  heal  again." 


She  was  an  only  daughter,  one  whose  sire 
Loved  not  that  girls  to  knowledge  should  aspire ; 
But  he  had  sons,  and  Ellen  quickly  caught 
Whatever  they  were  by  their  masters  taught ; 
This,  when  the  father  saw — "  It  is  the  turn 
Of  her  strange  mind,"  said  he,  "  but  let  her  learn ; 
'T  is  almost  pity  with  that  shape  and  face — 
But  is  a  fashion,  and  brings  no  disgrace; 
Women  of  old  wrote  verse,  or  for  the  stage 
Brought  forth  their  works !  they  now  are  reasoners 

sage. 
And  with  severe  pursuits  dare  grapple  and  engage. 
If  such  her  mind,  I  shall  in  vain  oppose. 
If  not,  her  labours  of  themselves  will  close." 

Ellen,  *t  was  found,  had  skill  without  pretence, 
And  silenced  envy  by  her  meek  good  sense ; 
That  Ellen  learnt,  her  various  knowledge  proved ; 
Soft  words  and  tender  looks,  that  Ellen  loved ; 
For  he  who  taught  her  brothers  found  in  her 
A  constant,  ready,  eager  auditor ; 
This  he  perceived,  nor  could  his  joy  disguise. 
It  toned  bis  voice,  it  sparkled  in  his  eyes. . 

Not  very  young,  nor  very  handsome  he. 
But  very  fit  an  Abelard  to  be ; 
His  manner  and  his  meekness  hush*d  alarm 
In  all  but  Ellen— Ellen  felt  the  charm  ; 
Hers  was  fond  **  filial  love,"  she  found  delight 
To  have  her  niind*8  dear  fkther  in  her  sight ; 
But  soon  the  borrow*d  notion  she  resignM  !  ' 
He  was  no  father — even  to  the  mind. 

But  Ellen  had  her  comforts—"  He  will  speak," 
She  said,  "  for  he  beholds  me  fond  and  weak ; 
Fond,  and  he  therefore  may  securely  plead, — 
Weak,  I  have  therefore  of  his  firmness  need  f 
With  whom  my  father  will  his  Ellen  trust. 
Because  he  knowt  him  to  bo  kind  and  just" 


Alas !  too  well  the  conscious  lover  knew 

The  parent's  mind,  and  well  tlie  daughter's  too; 

He  felt  of  duty  the  imperious  call. 

Beheld  his  danger,  and  must  fly  or  fiill. 

What  would  the  parent,  what  his  pupils  think? 

O  !  he  was  standing  on  perdition's  brink  : 

In  his  dilemma  flignt  alone  remain'd. 

And  could  he  fly  whose  very  soul  was  chain'd  7 

He  knew  she  loved ;  she  tried  not  to  conceal 

A  hope  she  thought  that  virtue's  self  might  feeL 

Ever  of  her  and  her  fnnk  heart  afi^d. 
Doubting  himself,  he  sought  in  absence,  aid, 
And  had  resolved  on  flight,  but  still  the  act  delay'd ; 
At  last  so  high  his  apprehension  rose. 
That  he  woiSd  both  his  love  and  labour  close. 

"  While  undisclosed  my  foar  each  instant  grows. 
And  I  lament  the  guilt  that  no  one  knows. 
Success  undoes  me,  and  the  view  that  cheers 
All  other  men,  all  dark  to  mc  appears !" 

Thus  as  he  thought,  his  Ellen  at  his  side 

Her  soothing  so&iess  to  his  grief  applied ; 

With  like  efl*ect  as  water  cast  on  flame. 

For  he  more  heated  and  confiised  became, 

And  broke  in  sorrow  from  the  wondering  maid,    • 

Who  was  at  once  oflended  and  afraid ; 

Yet  **  Do  not  go !"  she  cried,  and  was  awhile  obey'd. 

**  Art  thou  then  iU,  dear  finend  7"  she  ask'd  and  took 
His  passive  hand — **  How  very  pale  thy  look  ! 
And  thou  art  cold,  and  trembfest — pray  thee  tell 
Thy  friend,  thjr  Ellen,  is  her  master  well  7 
And  let  her  with  lifer  loving  care  attend 

To  all  that  vexes  and  disturbs  her  friend." 

I 

**  Nay,  my  dear  lady !  We  hftve  all  our  cares. 
And  I  am  troubled  with  my  poor  aflfairs : 
Thou  canst  not  aid  me,  Ellen ;  could  it  be 
And  might  it,  doubtless,  I  would  fly  to  thee ; 
But  we  have  sundry  duties,  and  must  all. 
Hard  as  it  may  be,  go  where  duties  call- 
Suppose  the  trial  were  this  instant  thine, 
Couldst  thou  the  happiest  of  thy  views  resign 
At  duty's  strong  command  7" — *^  If  thoa  wert  by," 
Said  the  unconscious  maiden,  **  I  would  try !" — 
And  as  she  sigh'd  she  heard  the  soft  responsive  si^^ 

And  then  assuming  steadiness,  **  Adieu  !" 
He  cried,  and  from  the  grieving  Ellen  flew ; 
And  to  her  father  with  a  bleeding  heart 
He  went,  his  grief  and  purpose  to  impart ; 
Told  of  his  health,  and  did  in  part  conicM 
That  he  should  love  the  noble  maiden  leas. 

The  parent's  pride  to  sudden  rage  gave  way — 
**  And  the  girl  loves !  that  plainly  you  would  say— 
And  you  with  honour,  in  your  pride,  retire  J — 
Sir,  I  your  prudence  envy  and  admire." 
But  here  the  father  saw  the  rising  fi-own, 
And  quickly  let  his  loily  spirit  down. 

**  Forgive  a  parent ! — 'I  may  well  excuse 
A  girl  who  could  perceive  such  worth,  and  choouc 
To  make  it  hers :  we  must  not  look  to  meet 
All  we  might  wish  ; — Is  age  itself  discreet  ? 
Where  conquest  may  not  be,  'tis   prudence  to 
retreat" 
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Then  with  the  kindness  vrorldly  minds  assume, 
He  praited  tlie  self-pronotmced  and  rigorous  doom ; 
He  wondered  not  that  one  so  young  should  love, 
And  much  he  wishM  he  could  the  choice  approve ; 
Much  he  lamented  such  a  mind  to  lose, 
And  begged  to  learn  if  he  could  aid  his  views, 
If  such  were  formM — then  closed   the  short  ac 

count,. 
And  to  a  shilling  paid  the  full  amount 

So  Cecil  left  the  mansbn,  and  so  flew 

To  foreign  shores,  without  an  ihterview ; 

He  must  not  say,  I  love — he  could  not  say,  AdieOi! 

Long  was  he  absent ;  as  a  guide  to  youth, 
With  grief  contending,  and  in  search  of  truth ; 
In  courting  peace,  and  trying  to  forget 
What  was  so  deeply  interesting  yet. 

A  friend  in  England  gave  him  all  the  news^ 
A  sad  indulgence  that  he  would  not  lose ; 
He  told  how  Ellen  suffer*d,  how  they  sent 
The  maid  from  home  in  sullen  discontent. 
With  some  relation  on  the  Lakes  to  live. 
In  all  the  sorrow  such  retirements  give ; 
And  there  she  roved  among  the  rocks,  and  took 
Moss  from  the  stone,  and  pebbles  from  the  brook  ; 
Gazed  on  the  flies  that  settled  on  the  flowers. 
And  so  ponsumed  her  melancholy  hours. 

Again  he  wrote — The  father  then  was  dead, 

And  Ellen  to  her  native  village  fled. 

With  native  feeling — there  she  oped  her  door. 

Her  heart,  her  purse,  and  comforted  the  poor. 

The  sick,  the  sad, — and  there  she  passed  her  days, 

Deserving  much,  but  ne.ver  seeking  praise, 

Her  task  to  guide  herself,  her  joy  the  fallen  to  raise. 

Nor  would  she  nicely  faults  and  merits  weigh. 

But  loved  the  impulse  of  her  soul  t'  obey  ; 

Tho   prayers  of  all  she  heard,  their  sufferings 

view'd. 
Nor  turn'd  frorti  any,  save  when  Love  pursued ; 
For  though  to  love  disposed,  to  kindness  prone, 
She  thought  of  Cecil,  and  she  lived  alone. 

Thus  heard  the  lover  of  the  life  she  past 
Till  his  return, — and  he  returnM  at  last ; 
For  he  had  saved,  and  was  a  richer  man 
Than  when  to  teach  and  study  he  began ; 
Something  his  father  left,  and  he  could  fly 
To  the  loved  country  where  he  wishM  to  die. 

**  And  now,"  he  said,  "  this  maid  with  gentle  mind 
May  I  not  hope  to  meet,  as  good,  as  kind. 
As  in  the  days  wj^en  first  her  frietid  she  knew 
And  then  could  trust — and  be  indeed  is  true  7 
She  knew  my  motives,  and  she  must  approve 
The  man  who  dared  to  saerifice  his  love 
And  fondest  hopes  to  virtue :  virtuous  she, 
Nor  can  resent  that  sacriflce  in  me.*' 

He  rcason*d  thus,  but  fcar*d,  and  sought  the  friend 
In  his  own  country,  where  hb  doubts  must  end  ; 
They  then  together  to  her  dwelling  came. 
And  by  a  servant  sent  her  lover's  name, 
A  modest  youth,  whom  she  before  had  known. 
His  favourite  then,  and  doubtless  then  her  own. 
27* 
/ 


They  in  the  carriage  heard  the  servants  speak 
At  Ellen's  door — "  A  maid  so  heavenly  meek, 
Who  would  all  pain  extinguish  !  Yet  will  she 
Pronounce  my  doonj,  1  feel  the  certainty  !" — 
"  Courage  !"  the  friend  exclaim'd,  **  the  lover's  fear 
Grows  without  ground ;"  but  Cecil  would  not  hear : 
He  scem'd  sonic  dreadful  object  to  explore. 
And  fix'd  his  fearful  eye  upon  the  door, 
Intensely  longing  for  reply — the  thing 
That  must  to  him  his  future  fortune  bring; 
And  now  it  brought !  like  Death's  cold  hand  it 

came — 
**  The  lady  was  a  stranger  to  the  name !" 

Backward  the  lover  in  the  carriage  fell. 
Weak,  but  not  fainting—"  All,"  said  he,  "  is  well  I 
Return  witli  me — I  have  no  more  to  seek !" 
And  this  was  all  the  woful  man  would  speak. 

Quickly  he  settled  all  his  worldly  tIcws, 
And  sail'd  from  home,,  his  fiercer  pains  to  lose 
And  nurse  the  milder — now  with  labour  less 
Ho  might  his  solitary  world  possess. 
And  taste  the  bitter-sweet  of  love  in  idleness. 

Greece  was  the  land  he  chose ;  a  mind  decay 'd 
And  ruin'd  there  through  glorious  ruin  stray 'd ; 
There  read,  and  wdk'd,  and  mused, — ^there  loved 

and  wept,  and  pray'd. 
Nor  would  he  write,  nor  Suffer  hppe  to  live. 
But  gave  to  study  all  his  mind  could  give  ; 
Tjil,  witli  the  dead  conversing,  he  began 

o  loso^^  the  habits  of  a  living  man, 
Save  that  he  saw  some  wretched,  them  he  tried 
To  soothe, — seme  doubtful,  them  he  strove  to  guide ; 
Nor  did  he  lose  the  mind's  ennobling  joy 
Of  that  new  state  that  death  must  not  destroy ; 
What  Time  had  done  we  know  not, — Death  was 

nigh,    .    ^ 
To  his  first  hopes  the  lover  gave  a  sigh, 
But  hopes  more  new  and  strong  confirm'd  his  wish 

to  die. 

Meantime  poor  Ellen  in  her  cottage  thought 
"That  he  would  seek  her — sure  she  ^ould  bo 

sought 
She  did  not  mean — It  was  an  evil  hour. 
Her  thoughts  were  guardless,  and   beyond  her 

power; 
And  for  one  speech,  and  that  in  rashness  made  ! 
Have  I  no  friend  to  soothe  him  and  persuade  ? 
He  must  not  leave  me— He  again  will  come,     . 
And  we  shall  have  one  hope,  one  heart,  one  home  !*' 

But  when  sfie  heard  that  he  on  foreign  ground 
Sought  his  lost  peace,  hers  never  more  was  found  * 
But  still  she  felt  a  varying  hope  that  love 
Would  all  these  plight  impediments  remove  ; — 
"  Has  he  no  friend  to  tell  him  that  our  pride 
Resents  a  moment  and  is  satisfied  7 
Soon  as  the  hast.y  sacrifice  is  made, 
A  look  will  soothe  us,  and  a  tear  persuade ; 
Have  I  no  friend  to  say  *  Return  again. 
Reveal  your  wishes,  ^nd  relievo  her  puin  ?' " 

With  suffering  mind  the  maid  her  prospects  view'd. 
That  hourly  varied  with  the  varying  mood  ; 
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As  past  the  day,  the  week,  the  month,  the  year, 
The  faint  hope  gicken^d,  and  g;are  place  to  ic&r. 

No  Ocil  came ! — *^  Come,  peevish  and  unjust !" 
Sad  Ellen  cried,  "why  cherish  this  disgust? 
Thy  Kllen^s  voice  could  charm  thee  once,  but  thou 
Canst  nothing  see  or  hear  of  Ellen  now  I" 

Yes !  slie  was  right ;  the  grave  on  him  was  closed, 
And  tiiere  the  lover  and  the  friend  reposed. 
The  news  soon  reachM  her,  and  she  then  replied 
In  his  own  manner — "  I  am  satisfied  V* 

To  her  a  lover's  legacy  is  paid, 
The  darling  wealth  of  the  devoted  maid ; 
From  this  her  best  and  favourite  books  she  buys, 
From  this  are  doled  the  favourite  charities  ; 
And  wlicn  a  tale  or  ftce  affects  her  heart. 
This  is  the  fund  that  roust  relief  impart. 

Such  have  the  ten  last  years  of  Ellen  been  ! 
Her  very  last  that  sunken  eye  has  seen ! 
That  half  angelic  being  still  must  fade 
Till  all  the  angel  in  the  mind  be  made  ^— 
And  now  the  closing  scene  will  €hortly  come— 
She  cannot  visit  sorrow  at  her  home ; 
But  still  she  feeds  the  hungry,  still  prepares 
The  usual  sofleners  of  tlie  peasant^s  cares. 
And  though  she  prays  not  with  the  dying  now, 
She  teaches  them  to  die,  and  shows  them  how. 


**  Such  is  my  tale,  dear  Richard,  but  that  told 
I  must  all  comments  on  the  text  withhold ; 
What  is  the  sin  of  grief  I  cannot  telh. 
Nor  of  the  sinners  who  have  loved  too  well ; 
But  to  the  cause  of  mercy  I  incline. 
Or,  O !  my  Brother,  what  a  fate  is  mine  !" 


BOOK  XIX. 


WIUJAM  BAILBT. 

Discourse  on  Jealousy — Of  unsuspicious  Men-^ 
Visit  William  and  his  Wife — His  Dwelling — 
Story  of  William  and  Fanny — Character  of  lK)th 
— Their  Contract — Fanny's  Visit  to  an  Aunt — Its 
Consequences — Her  Father's  Expectation — His 
Death — William  a  Wanderer — His  Mode  of  Liv- 
ing—  The  Acquaintance  he  forms  —  Travels 
across  the  Kingdom  —  Whom  he  finds  —  The 
Event  of  their  Meeting. 


Tot  letters  Richard  in-a  morning  read 

I'o  quiet  and  domestic  comforts  led  ; 

And  George,  who  thought  the  world   could  not 

supply 
Comfort  so  pure,  reflected  with  a  siRh ; 
Then  would  pursue  the  subject,  half  in  play, 
Half  earnest,  till  the  sadness  wore  away. 

They  spoke  of  Passion's  errors.  Love's  disease, 
Ilis  pains,  afflictions,  wrongs,  and  jealousies ; 


Of  Herod's  vile  commandment — that  his  wHc 
Should  live  no  more,  when  ho  no  more  had  life , 
He  could  not  bear  that  royal  Herod's  spouae 
Should,  as  a  widow,  make  her  second  vows ; 
Or  that  a  mortal  with  his  queen  should  wed. 
Or  be  the  rival  of  the  mighty  dead. 

**  Herods,"  said  Richard,  "  doubtless  may  be  fband 
But  haply  do  not  in  the  world  abound : 
Ladies,  indeed,  a  dreadful  lot  would  have. 
If  jealousy  could  act  beyond  the  grave  : 
No  doubt  Othclloe  every  place  supply. 
Though  every  Desdcmona  does  not  die : 
But  there  are  lovers  in  the  world,  who  live 
Slaves  to  the  sex,  and  every  fault  forgire." 

"  I  know,"  said  George,  **  a  happy  man  and  kind. 

Who  finds  his  wife  is  all  he  wish'd  to  find,  I 

A  mild,  ^ood  man,  who,  if  he  nothing  sees. 

Will  suffer  nothing  to  disturb  his  ease ; 

Who,  ever  yielding  both  to  smiles  and  sighs. 

Admits  no  htory  that  a  wife  denies,—- 

She  guides  his  mind,  and  she  directs  his  eyes. 

Richard,  there  dwells  within  a  mile  a  pair 
Of  good  examples, — I  will  guide  you  there  : 
Such  man  is  William  Bailey, — but  his  spouse 
Is  virtue's  self  since  she  had  made  her  vows: 
I  speak  of  ancient  stories,  long  worn  out, 
That  honest  Williton  would  not  talk  about ; 
But  he  will  sometimes  check  her  starting  tear 
And  call  her  sclf^correction  too  severe. 

In  their  own  inn  the  gentle  pair  are  placed. 
Where  you  behold  the  marks  of  William's  taste; 
They  dwell  in  plenty,  in  respect,  and  peace. 
Landlord  and  lady  of  the  Golden  Fleece : 
Public  indeed  their  calling, — but  there  come 
No  brawl,  no  revel  to  that  decent  room ; 
All  there  is  still,  and  comely  t6  behold, 
Mild  as  the  fleece,  and  pleasai)t  as  the  gold  ; 
But  mild  and  pleasant  as  they  now  appear. 
They  first  experienced  many  a  troubled  year ; 
And  that,  if  known,  might  not  command  our  prai&e, 
Like  the  smooth  tenor  of  their  present  days. 

Our  hostess,  now  so  grave  and  steady  grown. 
Has  had  some  awkward  trials  of  her  own  : 
She  was  not  always  so  repign'd  and  meek, — 
Yet  can  I  little  of  her  failings  speak ; 
Those  she  herself  will  her  misfortunes  deem. 
And  slides  discreetly  from  the  dubious  theme ; 
But  you  shall  hear  the  Ule  that  I  will  tell. 
When  we  have  seen  the  mansion  where  they  dwcH 

They  saw  the  mansion, — and  the  couple  made 
Obeisance  due,  and  not  without  parade : 
"  His  honour,  still  obliging,  took  delight 
To  make  thorn  pleasant  in  eadi  other's  sight ; 
It  was  their  duty — they  were  very  «ure 
It  was  their  pleasure.*' 

This  they  could  endure. 

Nor  tum'd  impatient in  the  room  around 

Were  core  and  neatness :  instruments  were  found 
For  sacred  music,  books  with  prints  and  notes 
By  leamod  men  and  good,  whom  William  quotes 
In  mode  familiar — ^Beveridge,  Dodderidge,  HaO, 
Pyle,  Whitby,  Hammond— he  refers  to  alL 
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Next  they  beh<^ld  his  garden,  fruitiul,  nice. 
And,  us  he  said,  his  little  paradise. 

In  man  and  wife  appeared  some  sig^s  of  pride, 
WMrKh  Ihcy  pcrceivM  not, or  tliey  would  not  hide, — 
•*  Thfir  honest  saving^,  their  good  name,  their  skill, 
His  honour's  land,  wliich  they  had  grace  to  till ; 
And  more  his  favour  shown,  with  all  their  friends 
good  wilL" 

Tliis  pavt.  Die  visit  was  with  kindness  closed, 
And  (ieorge  was  ask*d  to  do  as  he  proposed. 

**  Richard,"  said  he,  "  thongh  I  myself  explore 
With  no  distaste  the  annals  of  the  poor, 
And  may  with  safety  to  a  brother  show 
What  cf  my  humble  friends  I  chance  to  know, 
Richard,  there  are  who  call  the  subjects  low. 

The  host  and  hostess  of  the  Fleece — 't  is  base- 
Would  1  could  cast  some  glory  round  the  place ! 

The  lively  heroine  once  adornM  a  farm, — 
And  William's  virtue  ban  a  kind  of  charm : 
Nor  shall  we,  in  our  apprehension,  need 

Riches  or  rank 1  think  I  may  proceed : 

Virtue  and  worth  there  are  who  will  not  see 
In  humble  dress,  but  low  they  cannot  be.** 


The  youth*s  addresses  pleased  his  favourite  maid, — 
They  wished  for  union,  but  were  both  afraid  ; 
They  saw  the  wedde<|  poor, — and  fear  the  bliss  de- 

layM : 
Yet  they  appearM  a  happier  lass  and  swain 
Than  those  who  will  not  reason  or  refrain. 

William  was  honest,  simple,  gentle,  kind. 
Laborious,  studious,  and  to  thrift  inclined  ; 
More  neat  than  youthful  peasant  in  his  dress. 
And  yet  so  carenil,  that  it  cost  him  less : 
He  kept  from  inns,  though  doom*d  an  inn  to  keep, 
And  ail  his  pleasures  and  pursuits  werd  cheap : 
Yet  would  the  youth  perform  a  generous  deed, 
When  reason  saw  or  pity  felt  the  need  ; 
He  of  his  labour  and  his  skill  would  lend, 
Nay,  of  his  money,  to  a  suffering  friend.       v 

William  had  manual  arts, — his  room  was  graced 
With  carving  quaint,  that  spoke  the  master's  taste ; 
But  if  that  taste  admitted  some  dispute. 
He  charm*d  the  nymphs  with  ^agqolct  and  flute. 

Constant  at  church,  and  there  a  little  proud. 
He  sang  with  boldness,  and  he  read  aloud ; 
Self-taught  to  write,  he  his  example  took 
And  formed  his  letters  from  a  printed  book. 

I've  heard  of  ladies  who  profess'd  to  see 
In  a  man's  writing  what  his  mind  must  be ; 
As  Doctor  Spurzheim's  pupils,  when  they  look 
Upon  a  skull,  will  read  it  as  a  book — 
Our  talents,  tendencies,  and  likings  trace. 
And  find  for  all  the  measure  and  the  place : 
Strange  times !  when  thus  we  arc  completely  read 
By  man  or  woman,  by  the  hand  or  head ! 
Believe  who  c^n, — but  Williani'a  even  mind 
AU  who  beheld  might  in  his  writing  find ; 


His  not  the  scratches  where  we  try  in  vain 
Mcajiings  and  words  to  construe  or  explain. 

But  with  our  village  hero  to  proceed, — 
He  read  as  learned  clerks  are  wont  to  read ; 
Solemn  he  was  in  tone,  and  slow  in  pace. 
By  nature  gitlcd  both  with  strength  and  grace. 

Black  parted  locks  his  polish'd  forehead  press'd 
His  placid  looks  an  easy  mind  confessed ; 
His  smile  content,  and  seldom  more,  convey'd  ; 
Not  like  the  smile  of  fair  illusive  maid, 
When  what  she  feels  is  hid,  and  what  she  willa 
betray'd. 

The  lighter  damsels  call'd  bis  manner  prim, 
And  laugh'd  at  virtue  so  array'd  in  him ; 
But  they  were  wanton,  as  he  well  replied, 
And  hoped  their  own  would  not  be  strongly  tried  i 
Yet  was  he  full  of  glee,  and  had  his  strokes 
Of  rustic  wit,  his  repartees  and  jokes; 
Nor  was  averse,  ere  yet  he  pledged  his  love, 
To  stray  with  damsels  in  the  shady  grove ; 
When  he  would  tell  them,  as  they  walk'd  along. 
How  the  birds  sang,  and  imitate  their  song : 
In  fact,  our  rustic  had  his  proper  taste. 
Was  with  peculiar  arts  and  manners  graced — 
And  Absalom  had  been,  bad  Absalom  been  chaste 

Frances,  like  William,  felt  her  heart  inclinlB 
To  neat  attire — but  Fr€mce8  would  be  fine : 
Though  small  the  farm,  the  farmer's  daughter  knew 
Her  rank  in  life,  and  she  would  have  it  too : 
This,  and  this  only,  gave  the  lover  pain, 
He  thought  it  needless,  and  he  judged  it  vain : 
Advice  in  hints  he  to  the  fault  applied, 
And  talk'd  of  sin,  of  vanity,  and  pride. 

"  And  what  is  proud,"  said  Frances,  •*  but  to  stand 

Singing  at  church,  and  sawing  thus  your  hand  ? 

Looking  at  heaven  above,  as  if  to  bnng 

The  holy  angels  down  to  hear  yon  sing  ? 

And  when  you  write,  you  try  with  all  your  skill, 

And  cry,  no  wonder  that  you  wrote  so  ill ! 

For  you  were  ever  to  yourself  a  rule, 

And  humbly  add,  you  never  were  at  school — 

Is  that  not  proud  ?-^And  I  have  heard  beside. 

The  proudest  creatures  have  the  humblest  pride : 

If  you  had  read  the  volumes  I  have  hired, 

You'd  see  your  fault,  nor  try  to  be  admired ; 

For  they  who  read  such  books  can  always  tell 

The  fault  within,  and  read  the  mind  as  well." 

William  had  heard  of  hiring  books  before. 
He  knew  she  read,  and  he  inquired  no  more ; 
On  him  the  subject  was  completely  lost. 
What  he  regarded  was  the  time  and  eost : 
Yet  that  was  trifling — just  a  present  whim, 
*  Novels  and  stories !  what  were  they  to  him  ?" 

With  such  slight  quarrels,  or  with  those  as  slight, 

They  lived  in  love,  and  dream'd  of  its  delight 

Her  duties  Fanny  knew,  both  great  and  small. 

And  she  with  diligence  observed  tlicm  all; 

If  e'er  she  fail'd  a  duty  to  iUlfll, 

'T  was  childish  error,  not  rebellious  will ; 

For  her  much  reading,  though  it  touch'd  her  heari, 

Could  neither  vice  nor  indolence  import 
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Yet,  when  from  William  and  her  friends  retired, 
Bhc  found  her  reading  had  her  mind  inspired 
With  hopes  and  thoughts  of  high  mysterious  thing?. 
Such  as  the  early  dreams  of  kindness  brinj^ ; 
And  then  she  wept,  and  wondcr*d  as  she  read, 
And  new  emotions  in  her  heart  were  bred  . 
She  sometimes  fancied  that  when  love  was  true 
'T  was  more  than  she  and  William  ever  knew ; 
More  than  the  shad?  lane  in  summer-eve. 
More  than  tlie  sighmg  when  he  took  his  leave  ; 
More  than  his  preference  when  the  lads  advance 
And  choose  their  partners  for  the  evening  dance : 
Nay,  more  than  midnight  thoughts  and  morning 

dreams. 
Or  talk  when  love  and  marriage  are  the  themes ; 
In  fact,  a  something  not  to  be  defined, 
Of  all  subduing,  all  commanding  kind, 
That  fills  the  fondest  heart,  that  rules  the  proudest 

mind. 

But  on  her  lover  Fanny  still  relied. 
Her  best  companion,  her  sinccrest  guide, 
On  whom  she  could  rely,  on  whom  she  would 
confide. 

All  jealous  fits  were  past ;  in  either  now 
Were  tender  wishes  for  the  binding  vow ; 
There  was  no  secret  one  alone  possessed. 
There  was  no  hope  that  wann*d  a  single  breast ; 
Both  felt  the  same  concerns  their  thoughts  employ. 
And  neither  knew  one  solitary  joy. 

Then  why  so  easy,  William  ?  why  consent 

To  wait  so  long  7  thou  wilt  at  last  repent ; 

**  Within  a  month,"  does  Care  and  Prudence  say, 

If  all  be  ready,  linger  not  a  day  ; 

Ere  yet  the  choice  be  made,  on  choice  debate. 

But  having  chosen,  dally  not  with  fate. 

While  yet  to  wait  the  pair  were  half  content,. 
And  half  disposed  their  purpose  to  re|)ent, 
A  spinster^aunt,  in  some  great  baron^s  place, 
Would  see  a  damsel,  pride  of  all  her  race : 
And  Fanny,  flatter^  by  the  matron^s  call, 
Obey'd  her  aunt,  and  long*d  to  see  tlie  Hall ; 
For  halls  and  castles  in  her  fiincy  wrought. 
And  she  accounts  of  love  and  wonder  sought ; 
There  she  expected  strange  events  to  learn, 
And  take  in  tender  secrets  fond  concern ; 
There  she  expected  lovely  nymphs  to  view, 
Perhaps  to  hear  and  meet  their  lovers  too ; 
The  Julias,  tender  souls !  the  Henrys  kind  and  true : 
There  she  expected  plottings  to  detect. 
And — but  I  know  not  what  she  might  expect — 
All  she  was  taught  in  books  to  be  her  guide. 
And  all  that  nature  taught  tlie  nymph  beside. 

Now  that  good  dame  had  in  the  castle  dwelt 
So  long  that  she  for  all  its  people  felt ; 
She  kept  her  sundry  keys,  and  ruled  o'er  all, 
Female  and  male,  domestics  in  the  hall ; 
By  her  lord  trusted,  worthy  of  her  trust. 
Proud  but  obedient,  bountiful  but  just 

She  praised  her  lucky  stars,  that  in  her  place 
She  never  found  neglect,  nor  felt  disgrace; 
To  do  her  duty  was  her  sours  delight. 
This  her  inferiors  would  to  theirs  excite. 
This  her  8U|>eriors  notice  and  requite ; 


;  To  either  class  she  gave  the  praises  due, 
j  And  still  more  gratetnl  as  more  favoar*d  grew : 
Her  lord  and  lady  were  of  peerless  worth, 
1  In  power  unmatched,  in  glory  and  in  birth ; 
'  And  such  the  virtue  of  the  noble  race, 
'  It  reached  the  meanest  servant  in  the  place ; 
■  All,  from  the  chief  attendant  on  my  lord 
!  To  the  groom's  4iclper,  had  her  civil  word  ; 
I  From  Miss  Montregor,  who  the  ladies  taught, 
j  To  the  rude  lad  who  in  the  garden  wrought ; 
j  From  the  first  favourite  to  the  meanest  drudge, 
I  Were  no  such  women,  heaven  should  be  her  judge , 
Whatever  stains  were  theirs,  let  them  reside 
In  that  pure  place,  and  they  were  roundified ; 
The  sun  of  favour  on  their  vileness  shooe. 
And  all  their  faults  like  morning  mists  were  gone. 

There  was  Lord  Robert !  could  she  have  ber  choioe. 
From  the  world's  masters  he  should  have  her  voice , 
So  kind  and  gracious  in  his  noble  ways. 
It  was  a  pleasure  speaking  in  his  praise  : 
And  Lady  Catharine, — O !  a  prince's  pride 
Might  by  one  smilo  of  hers  be  gratified  ; 
With  her  would  moaarchs  all  their  glory  share. 
And  in  her  presence  banish  all  their  care. 

Such  was  the  matron,  and  to  her  the  ;naid 
Was  by  her  lover  carefully  convey'd. 

When  William  first  the  invitation  read 
It  some  displeasure  in  his  spirit  bred. 
Not  that  one  jealous  thought  the  man  possessed. 
He  was  by  fondness,  not  by  fear  distressed ; 
But  when  his  Fanny  to  his  mind  convey'd 
The  growing  treasures  of  the  ancient  maid. 
The  thirty  years,  come  June,  of  service  past. 
Her  lasting  love,  her  lite  that  would  not  last ; 
Her  power !  her  place !  what  interest !  what  re- 
spect 
She  had  acquired — ^and  shall  we  her  neglect  ? 

**  No,  Frances,  no !"  he  answer'd,  ••  you  are  right; 
But  things  appear  in  such  a  different  light !" 

Her  parents  blest  her,  and  as  well  became 
Their  love,  advised  her,  that  they  might  not  blaroa 
They  said,  **  If  she  should  earl  or  countess  meet 
She  should  be  humble,  cautious,  and  discreet : 
Humble,  but  not  abased,  remembering  all 
Ate  kindred  sinners, — children  of  the  fall ; 
That  from  the  earth  our  being  we  receive. 
And  all  are  equal  when  the  earth  we  leave.** 

They  then  advised  her  in  a  modest  way 
To  make  replies  to  what  the  lord  might  say ; 
Her  aunt  would  aid  her,  who  was  now  become 
With  nobles  noble,  and  with  lords  at  home. 

So  went  the  pair ;  and  William  told  at  night 

Of  a  reception  gracious  and  polite; 

FJe  spake  ofgnllcrips  long  and  pictures  tall. 

The  handsome  put  lours,  the  prodigious  hall ; 

The  busts,  the  statues,  and  tlie  floors  of  stone. 

The  storied  arras,  and  the  vast  saloon. 

In  whicli  was  pi  »ccd  nn  Indian  chest  and  screen 

With  tigurcs  such  as  he  had  never  seen  : 

Uc  told  of  these  as  men  enraptured  teit. 

And  gave  to  all  their  praise,  and  all  was  welL 
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Left  by  the  lover,  the  des|)onding  maid 

Was  of  the  matron's  ridicule  afro  id ; 

But  when  she  heard  a  welcome  frank  and  kind. 

The  wonted  firmness  reposacss'd  her  mind; 

Pleased  by  the  looks  of  love  her  aunt  displayed, 

Her  fond  professions,  and  her  kind  parade. 

In  her  own  room,  and  with  her  niece  apart. 
She  gave  up  all  the  secrets  of  her  heart ; 
And,  grown  Ta miliar,  bid  her  Fanny  come. 
Partake  her  cheer,  and  make  herself  at  home. 

Shut  in  that  room,  upon  its  cheerful  board 
She  laid  the  comforts  of  no  vulgar  hoard ; 
Then  pressed  the  damsel  both  with  love  and  pride, 
For  both  she  felt — and  would  not  be  denied. 

Grace  she  pronouiiced  before  and  af^er  meat. 
And  blessM  her  God  that  she  could  talk  and  eat ; 
Then  with  new  glee  she  sadg  her  patron's  praise — 
**  He  had  no  paltry  arts,  no  pimping  ways ; 
She  had  the  roast  and  boil'd  of  every  day. 
That  seat  the  poor  with  grateful  hearts  away ; 
And  she  was  mteful^Come,  my  darling,  think 
Of  them  you  love  the  best,  and  let  us  diink.'* 

And  now  she  drank  the  healths  of  those  above, 
Her  noble  friends,  whom  she  roust  ever  love ; 
But  not  together,  not  the  young  and  old, 
But  one  by  one,  the  number  duly  ^old ; 
And  told  their  merits  too— there  was  not  one 
Who  had  not  said  a  gracious  thing  or  done ; 
Nor  could  she  praise  alone,  but  slie  would  take 
A  cheMrful  glass  for  every  favourite's  sake. 
And  all  were  ftvourites — till  the  rosy  cheek 
Spoke  for  the  tongue  that  nearly  ceated  to  speak ; 
That  rosy  cheek  Uiat  now  began  to  shine, 
Antf  show  the  progress  of  the  rosy  wine : 
But  there  she  ended — felt  the  singing  head. 
Then  pray'd  as  custom  will'd,  and  so  to  bed. 

The  mom  was  pleasant,  and  the  ancient  maid 
With  her  fair  niece  about  the  mansion  stray'd  ; 
There  was  no  room  without  th*  appropriate  tale 
Of  blood  and  murder,  female  sprite  or  male ; 
There  was  no  picture  that  th*  historic  dame 
Pass'd  by  and  gave  not  its  peculiar  fame ; 
The  births,  the  visits,  weddings,  burials,  all 
That  chanced  for  ages  at  the  noble  Hall. 

/These  and  each  revolution  she  could  state. 
And  give  strange  anecdotes  of  love  and  hate ; 
This  was  her  first  delight,  her  pride,  her  boast. 
She  told  of  many  an  heiress,  many  a  toast. 
Of  Lady  Ellen's  flight,  of  Lord  Orfando's  ghost ; 
The  maid  tum'd  pale,  and  what  should  then  ensue 
But  wine  and  cake — then  dame  was  frighten'd  toa 

The  annt  and  niece  now  walk'd  about  the  grounds. 
And  sometimes  met  the  gentry  in  their  rounds ; 
**  Do  let  us  turn  I"  the  timid  girl  cxclaim'd — 
•*  Turn !"  said  tlie  aunt,  "  of  what  are  you  ashamed? 
What  is  there  frightful  in  such  looks  as  those  7 
What  is  it,  child,  you  fancy  or  suppose  ? 
Look  at  Lord  Robert,  see  if  you  can  trace 
More  than  true  honour  in  that  handsome  face  ! 
What !  you  must  think,  by  blushing  in  that  way. 
My  lord  hei  something  about  love  to  say ; 
5iQ 


I  But  I  assure  you  that  he  never  spoke 
Su£h  things  to  me  in  earnest  or  in  joke. 
And  yet  I  meet  him  in  all  sorts  of  times, 
When  wicked  men  are  thinking  of  their  crimes. 

There !  let  them  paps Why,  yes,  indeed 't  is  true 

That  was  a  look,  and  was  design'd  for  you ; 
But  what  tlie  wonder  when  the  sight  is  new  ? 
For  my  lord's  virtue  you  may  take  my  word, 
He  would  not  do  a  thing  that  was  absurd." 

A  month   had  pass'd;  "And   when  will  Fanny 

come  ?" 
The  lover  ask'd,  and  found  the  parents  dumb ; 
They  had  not  heard  for  more  than  half  th€l  sptoe, 
And  the  poor  maiden  was  in  much  disgrace ; 
Silence  so  long  they  cedld  not  understand, 
And  this  of  one  who  wrote  so  neat  a  hand; 
Their  sister  sure  would  send  were  aught  amiss, 
But  ywith  is  thoughtless — there  is  hope  in  this. 

As  time  elapsed,  their  wonder  changed  to  wo, 
William  would  lose  another  day,  and  go ; 
Yet  if  she  should  be  wilful  and  remain. 
He  had  no  power  to  take  her  home  again : 
But  he  would  go : — He  went,  and  he  return'd,- 
And  in  his  look  the  pair  his  tale  discern^ ; 
Stupid  in  grief,  it  seem'd  not  th^t  he  knew 
How  he  came  home,  or  what  he  should  pursue 
Fanny  was  gone  ! — her  aunt  was  sick  in  bed. 
Dying,  she  said — none  cared  if  she  were  dead , 
Her  charge,  his  darling,  was  decoy'd,  was  fled  I 
But  at  what  time,  and  whither,  and  with  whom. 
None  seem'd  to  know — all  surly,  shy,  or  dumb. 

Each  blamed  himself,  all  blamed  the  erring  maid 
They  vow'd  revenge ;  they  cursed  their  fitc,  and 

pray'd. 
Moved  by  his  grief,  the  father  sought  the  place, 
Ask'd  for  his  girl,  and  talk'd  of  her  disgrace ; 
Spoke  of  the  villain,  on  whose  Cursed  head 
He  pray'd  that  vengeance  might  be  amply  shed ; 
Then  sought  his  sister,  and  beheld  her  grief. 
Her  pain,  her  danger, — this  was  no  relief. 

**  Where  is  my  daughter  ?  bring  her  to  my  sightl" — 
"  Brotlier,  I'm  rack'd  and  tortured  day  and  night" — 
"  Talk  not  to  me  !  What  grief  have  you  to  tell. 
Is  your  soul  rock'd,  or  is  3K>ur  bo^m  hell  ? 
Where  is  my  daughter  7" — ^  She  would  take  her 

oath 
For  their  right  doing,  for  the  knew  them  both, 
And  my  young  lord  was  honour." — **  Woman,  cease! 
And  give  your  guilty  conscience  no  such  peac^— 
You  've  sold  the  wretched  girl,  and  have  betray 'd 

your  niece." —  , 

**  The  Lord  be  Mod  I  and  O !  the  pains  that  come 
In  limb  and  body — Brother,  get  you  home ! 
Your  voice  ntns  through  me, — every  angry  wort*, 
If  he  should  bear  it,  would  c^end  my  lord." 

"Has  he  a  daughter  7  let  her  run  away 
With  a  poor  dog,  and  hear  what  he  will  say  I 
No  matter  what,  I  '11  ask  him  for  his  son" — 
"  And  so  offend  7  Now,  brother,  pray  be  gone !" 

My  lord  appear'd,  perhaps  by  pity  moved. 
And  kindly  said  he  no  such  things  approved  • 
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Nay,  he  was  angry  with  tj^c  foolish  boy, 

Who  might  his  pleasures  at  his  ease  enjoy ; 

The  thing  was  wrong  —  ho  hoped  the  larm  did 

well, — 
The  angry  father  doom'd  the  farm  to  hell ; 
He  then  desired  to  see  the  villain-son. 
Though  my  lord  warn'd  him  such  excess  to  shun ; 
Told  him  he  pardon'd,  though  he  blamed  such  rage, 
And  bade  him  think  apon  his  state  and  age. 

**  Think  I  yes,  my  lord !  but  thinking  drives  me 

mad — 
Give  nie  my  child ! — Where  is  she  to  be  had  7 
I  *m  old  and  poor,  but  I  with  both  can  feel, 
And  so  shall  be  that  could  a  daughter  steal ! 
Think  yoo,  my  lord,  I  can  be  so  bereft 
And  feel  no  vengeance  for  the  villain's  theft  7 
Old  if  I  am,  could  I  the  robber  noeet 
I  M  lay  his  breathless  body  at  my  feet — 
Was  that  a  smile,  my  lord  7  think  you  your  boy 
Will  both  the  fether  and  the  child  destroy  7" 

My  lord  replied — *^  I  'm  sorry  from  my  soul ! 
But  boys  are  boyv,  and  there  is  no  controL*' 

*  So,  for  your  great  onei  Justice  slumbers  then ! 
If  men  are  poor  they  must  not  feel  as  men — 
Will  your  son  marry  ?" — ^'*  Marry !"  said  my  lord, 
Your  daughter  ? — marry — no,  upon  my  word !" 

"  What,  then,  our  stations  differ  ! — but  your  son 
Thought  not  of  that — his  crime  has  made  them  one, 
In  guilt  united — She  shall  be  his  wife, 
Or  1  th'  avenger  tliat  will  take  his  life  !" 

"  Old  man,  I  pity  and  forgive  you ;  rest 
III  hope  and  comfort, — be  not  so  distressed, 
Things  that  seem  bad  oft  happen  lor  the  best; 
The  E:irl  has  done  no  more  than  thousands  do, 
Nor  has  the  boy — ^they  laugh  at  me  and  you." — 
"  And  this  my  vengeance — curse  him  !"— **  Nay, 

forbear ; 
I  spare  your  frenzy ;  in  compassion  spare." 

"  Spare  rac,  my  lord !  and  what  have  I  to  dread  ! 
O I  spare  not,  heaven,  the  thunder  o*er  his  head — 
'i'hc  bolt  he  merits  I" 

Such  was  his  redress ; 
And  he  retum'd  to  brood  upon  distress. 

And  what  of  William  ? — William  from  the  time 
Appeared  partaker  both  of  grief  and  crime ;. 
lie  cared  for  nothing,  nothing  he  pursued, 
But  walkM  about  in  melancholy  mood  ; 
lie  ceased  to  labour, — all  he  loved  before 
He  now  neglected,  .and  would  see  no  more ; 
He  said  his  flute  brought  only  to  his  mind 
When  he  was  happy,  and  his  Fanny  kind ; 
And  his  loved  walks,  and  every  object  near. 
And  every  evening-sound  she  loved  to  hear, 
The  aliuly  lane,  broad  heath,  and  starry  sky, 
Prfui£jht  home  rtfltctions,  and  he  wishM  to  die : 
V't't  t.irre  ho  stray'd,  bccHUse  he  wish*d  to  shun 
Tlie  world  !je  hated,  where  his  part  was  done ; 
As  i*',  though  lingering  on  the  eurth,  he  there 
IlaJ  neitijcr  hooe  nor  calling,  tie  nor  care. 

At  length  t  .cTter  from  the  daughter  came, 

•  Frances'  subscribed,  and  that  the  only  name ; 


I  She  '*  pitied  much  her  parents,  spoke  of  fate. 
And  Ixjgg'd  them  to  forget  her,  not  to  hate ; 
Said  she  bad  with  her  all  the  world  could  give. 
And  only  pray'd  that  they  in  peace  should  li vet- 
That  which  is  done,  is  that  we're  bom  to  do. 
This  she  was  taught,  and  she  believed  it  true ; 
True,  that  she  lived  in  pleasure  and  delight,  ■ 

Bui  often  dream'd  and  saw  the  farm  by  night ;  i 

The  boarded  room  that  she  had  kept  so  neat,  I 

And  all  her  roses  in  the  window-seat ; 
The  pear-tree  shade,  the  jasmine's  lovely  gloom. 
With  its  long  twigs  that  blossom'd  in  the  room ; 
But  she  was  happy,  and  the  tears  that  fell 
As  she  was  writing  had  no  grief  to  tell ; 
We  weep  when  wo  are  glad,  we  sigh  when  we  trs     | 
welL" 

A  bill  inclosed,  that  they  beheld  with  pain 
And  indignation,  they  retum'd  again  ; 
There  was  no  mention  made  of  William's  name, 
Check'd  as  she  was  by  pity,  love,  and  shame. 

William  who  wrought  for  bread  and  never  soagfat 
More  than  the  day  demanded  when  he  wrought. 
Was  to  a  sister  call'd,  of  all  bis  race 
The  last,  and  dying  in  a  dist2Uit  place ; 
In  tender  terror  he  approacfa'd  her  bed. 
Beheld  her  sick,  and  buried  her  when  dead  : 
He  was  her  heir,  and  what  ahe  left  was  more 
Than  he  required,  who  was  content  before. 

With  their  minds'  sufferings,  and  growing  pain. 
That  ancient  couple  could  not  long  remain. 
Nor  loilff  remained ;  and  in  their  dying  groan 
The  suftering  youth  perceived  himself  alone  ; 
For  of  his  heattli  or  sickness,  peace  or  care. 
He  knew  not  one  in  all  the  world  to  share ; 
Now  every  scene  would  sad  reflections  give,     • 
And  most  his  home,  and  there  he  could  not  live; 
There  every  walk  would  now  distressing  prove, 
And  of  his  loss  remind  him,  and  his  love 

With  the  small  portion  by  his  toister  left 
He  roved  about  as  one  of  peace  bereft. 
And  by  the  body's  movements  hoped  to  find 
A  kind  of  wearied  stillness  in  the  mind. 
And  sooner  bting  it  to  a  sleepy  state. 
As  rockhig  infants  will  their  pains  abate. 

Thus  careless,  lost,  unheeding  where  he  went, 
Nino  weary  years  the  wandering  lover  spent 

His  sole  employment,  all  that  could  amuse. 
Was  his  companions  on  the  road  to  choose; 
With  fiuch  he  travcU'd  through  the  passing  day, 
Friends  of  the  hoar,  and  walkers  by  the  way  ; 
And  from  tiie  siek,  the  poor,  Uie  halt,  tlie  blind. 
He  learn'd  the  sorrows  of  his  suffering  kind. 

He  leam'd  of  many  how  unjujit  their  fate. 
For  their  connexions  dwelt  in  bftter  stitc ; 
They  l)ad  relition"?  fanion^,  ijre.l  or  ricli, 
learned  or  wise,  they  never  scrnpled  which  ; 
But  while  they  cursed  these  Liudred  churLf,  would 

try 
To  build  their  fame,  and  for  their  glory  lie. 

Others  deligrhted  in  misfortunes  strange. 
The  sports  of  fortune  in  her  love  for  change. 
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Some  spoke  of  wonders  thcj  before  bad  seen. 
When  on  their  travels  they  had  wandering  been  ; 
How  Ihey  had  sail'd  the  world  about,  and  found 
The  Builing^  plain,  alLhoagh  the  world  was  round ; 
How  they  beheld  for  months  Ih*  unsctting  sun, 
What  decifs  they  saw  I  what  tliey  themsvlves  had 

done  I — 
Wh  a  leaps  ut  Rhoi^s ! — wlftit  glory  then  they  won ! 

There  were  who  spoke  in  terms  of  high  disdain 
Of  their  contending  against  power  in  vain, 
Saflering  from  tyranny  of  law  long  borne, 
And  liie's  best  spirits  m  contentions  worn  : 
Happy  in  this,  th'  oppressors  soon  will  die. 
Each  with  the  vex'd  and  suiTiTing  man  to  lie— 
And  thus  consoled  excluim,  *And  is  not  sorrow 
dry  7" 

Bat  vice  offended  :  when  he  mot  with  those 

Who  could  a  deed  of  violence  propose. 

And  cry,  "Should  they  what  we  desire  possess? 

Should  they  deprive  us,  and  their  laws  oppress  ?*' 

William  would  answer,  "  Ogrs  is  not  redress  :*' — 

**  Would  you  oppression  then  for  ever  feel  ?" 

**  T  is  not  my  choice ;  but  yet  I  must  not  steal  :"^ 

**  So,  first  they  cheat  us,  and  then  make  their  laws 

To  guard  their  treasures  and  to  back  their  cause  : 

What  call  you  then,  my  friend,  the  rights  of  man?" 

"To  get  his Vcad,"  said  William,  "if  he  can; 

And  if  he  cannot,  he  must  then  depend 

Upon  a  Being  he  may  make  his  friend  :" — 

"  Make  I"  tluy  replied ;  and  conference  had  end. 

But  female  vagrants  would  at  times  express 
A  new-born  pleasure  at  the  mild  address  ; 
His  luodcst  wish,  clothed  in  accent  meek, 
That  they  would  comfort  in  religion  seek. 

**  I  am  a  sinful  being!"  William  cried  ; 

•*  Then  what  am  I  ?"  the  conscious  heart  replied : 

And  ofl-timcs  ponderM  in  a  pensive  way, 

**  He  is  not  happy,  yet  he  loves  to  pn^." 

But  some  would  freely  on  his  thoughts  intrude, 
And  thrust  themselves  Uwixt  him  and  solitude : 
They  would  his  faith  and  of  its  strength  demand, 
And  all  his  souPs  prime  motions  understand : 
How  !  they  would  say,  such  wo  and  such  belief, 
Such  trust  in  heaven,  and  ret  on  earth  such  griefl 
Thou  art  almost,  my  friend, — thou  art  not  all. 
Thou  hast  not  yet  the  self-destroying  call ; 
Thou  hast  a  Carnal  wish,  perhaps  a  will 
Not  yet  subdued, — the  root  is  growing  still : 
There  is  the  strong  man  yet  that  keeps  his  owii, 
Who  by  a  stronger  must  be  overthrown ; 
There  is  the  burden  that  must  yet  be  gone. 
And  then  the  pilgrim  may  go  singing  on. 

William  to  this  would  seriously  incline. 

And  to  their  comforts  would  his  heart  resign ; 

It  soothed,  it  rniscd  him, — ^he  began  to  feel 

Th'  enlivening  warmth  of  methodistic  zeal ; 

He  learned  to  know  the  brethren  by  their  look*— 

He  sought  their  meeting?,  he  perused  their  books ; 

But  yet  was  not  within  the  pale  and  yoke, 

And  as  a  novice  of  experience  spoke  ; 

Bat  felt  the  comfort,  and  began  to  pray 

For  such  companions  on  the  king's  highway. 


William  had  now  across  the  kingdom  sped. 
To  th*  Eastern  ocean  from  St  David's  head  ; 
And  wandering  late,  with  various  thoughts  op. 

press'd, 
'T  was  midnight  ere  he  reach'd  his  place  of  rest, — 
A  village  inn,  that  one  wayfaring  friend 
Could  from  experience  .safely  recommend. 
Where  the  kind  hostess  would  be  more  intent 
On  what  he  needed  than  on  what  he  spent ; 
Her  husband,  once  a  heathen,  she  subdued, 
And  with  religious  fear  his  mind  imbued ; 
Though  his  conviction  came  too  late  to  save 
An  erring  creature  from  an  early  grave. 

Since  that  event,  the  cheerful  widow  grew 
In  size  and  substance, — her  the  brethren  knew— 
And  many  friends  were  hers,  and  lovers  not  a  few ; 
But  either  love  no  more  could  warm  her  heart. 
Or  DO  man  came  who  could  the  warmth  impart 

William  drew  near,  and  saw  the  comelv  look 
Of  the  good  lady,  bending  o'er  her  book  ; 
Hymns  it  appear'd — for  now  a  pleasing  sound 
Secm'd  as  a  welcome  in  his  wanderings  found. 
He  entcr'd  sofUy,  not  as  they  who  think 
That  they  may  act  the  ruffian  if  they  drink, 
And  who  conceive,  that  for  their  paltry  pence 
They  may  with  rules  of  decency  dispense ; 
Far  unlike  these  was  William, — he  was  kind. 
Exacting  nothing,  and  to  all  resign'd. 

He  saw  the  hostess  reading,-<rand  their  eyes 
Met  in  good  will,  and  something  like  surprise : 
It  was  not  beautv  William  saw,  but  more. 
Something  like  that  which  be  had  loved  before— ;- 
Something  that  brought  his  Fanny  to  his  view, 
In  the  dear  time  when  she  was  good  and  true ; 
And  his,  it  secm'd,  were  features  that  were  seen 
With  some  emotion — she  was  not  serene  : 
And  both  were  moved  to  ask  what  looks  like  tboso 

could  mean.. 
At  first  she  colour'd  to  the  deepest  red, 
Tliat  hurried  off,  till  all  the  rose  was  fled ; 
She  cali'd  a  servant,  whom  she  sent  to  rest, 
Then  made  excuse  to  her  attentive  guest ; 
She  own'd  the  thoughts  confused, — 't  was  very  true, 
He  brought  a  dear  departed  friend  in  view  : 
Then,  as  he  listen'd,  bade  hin^  welcome  there 
With  livelier"  looks  and  more  engaging  air, 
And  stirr'd  the  fire  of  ling,  and  bcush'd  the  wicker 

chair, 
Waiting  his  order  with  the  cheerfol  look, 
That  proved  how  pleasant  were  the  pains  she  took. 

He  was  refresh'd — ;— They  spake   on    variotis 

themes — 

Our  early  pleasures.  Reason*^  first-drawn  schemet, 
Youtli's  strong  illusions.  Love's  delirious  dreams :    i 
Then  from  her  book  he  would  presume  to  ask 
A  song  of  praise,  and  she  perform'd  the  task  t 
The  clock  struck  twelve — He  started — *  must  I  go  7 
His  looks  spoke  plainly,  and  the  lady's  *  No  :* 
So  down  he  sat, — and  when  the  clock  struck  one 
There  was  no  start,  no  effort  to  be  gone : 

Nor  stay'd  discourse '- 

^  And  so  your  luves  were  eross'c^ 
And  tlie  loved  object  to  your  wishes  lost  ? 
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But  was  she  faithless,  or  were  you  to  blame  ? 
1  wish  I  knew  her — Will  you  tell  her  name  7" 

**  Excuse  me — that  would  hurt  her  if  alive ; 
And,  if  no  more,  why  should  her  fault  survive  ?** 

"  But  love  you  still  ?"— 

«  Alas !  I  feci  I  do, 
When  I  behold  her  very  looks  in  you  I" 

**  Yet,  if  the  &ail  one*8  name  must  not  be  known, 
My  friendly  guest  may  trust  me  with  his  own." 

This  done,  the  lady  paused,  and  then  replied — 
•*  It  grieves  roe  much  to  see  your  spirit  tried ; — 
But  she  was  like  me, — how  I  came  to  know 
The  lamb  that  stray M  I  will  hereafter  show;— 

We  were  indeed  as  sisters Should  I  state 

Her  quiet  end,  you  would  no  longer  hate : 
I  see  your  heart, — and  I  shall  quickly  prove, 
Though  she  deserved  not,  yet  she  prized  your  love : 
Long  as  she  breathed  was  heard  her  William's 

name — 
And  such  affection  half  absolves  her  shame. 

Weep  not,  but  hear  me,  how  I  came  to  know 
Thee  and  thy  Frances— this  to  heaven  I  owe ; 
And  thou  shalt  view  the  pledge,  the  very  ring, 
The  birth-day  token — well  you  know  the  thing ; 
*  This,'  if  I  ever — thus  I  was  to  speak, 
As  she  had  spoken — ^but  I  see  you  weak : 

She  was  not  worthy ^" 

••  O I  you  cannot  tell 
By  what  accursed  means  my  Fanny  fell ! 
What  bane,  compulsion,  tlireats — for  she  was  pare : 
But  from  Ruch  toils  what  being  is  secure  ? 

Force,  not  persuasion,  robb*d  me " 

•*  You  are  light; 
So  has  shp  told  me,  in  her  Maker's  sight : 
She  loved  not  vice " 

**  O !  no, — ^her  heart  approved 
All  that  her  God  commanded  to  be  loved ; 
And  she  b  gone " 

•**  Consider !  death  alone 
Could  for  the  errors  of  her  life  atone." 

**  Speak  not  of  them !  I  would  she  knew  how  dear 
1  hold  her  yet ! — But  dost  thou  give  the  tear 
To  my  loved  Frances  ? — ^No !  I  cannot  part 
With  one  who  has  her  fiice,  who  has  her  heart ; 
With  looks  so  pleasing,  when  1  thee  behold. 
She  lives — that  bosom  is  no  longer  cold — 
Then  tell  me — Art  thou  not — in  pity  speak — 
One  whom  I  sought,  while  living  meant  to  seek — 
Art  thou  my  Fanny  7 — Let  me  not  offend — 
Be  something  to  me — be  a  sufferer's  friend — 

Be  more — Be  all ! ^The  precious  truth  confess — 

Art  thou  not  Frances  ?" 

•* O,  my  William  !  yes! 
But  spare  me,  spare  thyself,  and  suffer  less : 
In  my  best  days,  the  sprinc^.time  of  my  life, 
[  was  not  worthy  to  be  William's  wife ; 
A  widow  now — not  poor,  indeed — not  cast 
In  outer  darkness — sorrowing  for  the  past. 
And  for  the  future  hoping — but  no  more — 
Let  me  the  pledges  of  thy  love  restore. 
And  give  the  ring  thou  gavest — let  it  be 
A  token  still  of  my  regard  for  thee, — 


But  only  that, — and  to  a  worthier  now 

Consign  the  gift." 

•♦  The  only  worthy  tboa  r» 
Replied  the  lover ;  and  what  more  express'd 
May  be  omitted — here  our  tale  shall  rest 

This  pair,  our  host  and  hostess  of  the  Fleece, 
Command  some  wealth,  and  smile  at  its  increase  ; 
Saving  and  civil,  cautious  and  discreet. 
All  sects  and  parties  in  their  mansion  meet ; 
There  4rom  their  chapels  teachers  go  to  ahaiv 
The  creature-comforts, — mockery  grins  not  there; 
There  meet  the  wardens  at  their  annual  feast. 
With  annual  pun — **'  the  parish  must  be  fleeced ;" 
There  traders  find  a  parlour  cleanly  swept 
For  their  reception,  and  in  order  kept; 
And  there  the  sons  of  labour,  poor,  bat  free, 
Sit  and  enjoy  their  hour  of  liberty. 

So  live  the  psir, — and  life's  disaster^  seem 
In  their  unruffled  calm  a  troubled  dream ; 
In  comfort  runs  the  remnant  of  their  life— 
He  the  fond  husband,  she  the  faithful  wife. 


BOOK  XX. 


THE  CATHEDRAI-rWALK. 

Greorge  in  his  hypochondriac  State— ▲  Ftoiily 
Mansion  now  a  Farm-house  —  The  Company 
there — ^Their  Conversation  —  Subjects  afiorded 
by  the  Pictures — Doubts  if  Spirits  can  appear— 
Argifmenls  —  Facts  —  The  Relation  of  an  old 
LadjT — Her  Walks  in  a  Cathedral — Appearance 
there. 


In  their  discourse  again  the  Brothers  dwelt 
On  early  subjects — what  they  once  had  felt, 
Once  thought  of  things  mysterious; — themes  that 

all 
With  some  degree  of  reverence  recaU. 
Greorge  then  reverted  to  the  days  of  old. 
When  his  heart  fainted,  and  hb  hope  waa  cold; 
When  by  the  power  of  fancy  he  was  swaj'd. 
And  every  impulse  of  the  nund  obey'd. 

"Then,  my  dear  Richard,"  said  the  'Sqmie,*iBy 

case 
Was  oall'd  consumptive — I  must  seek  a  place 
And  soil  salubrious,  thither  must  repair 
And  Uve  on  asses'  milk  and  milder  air. 
My  uncle  bought  a  &rm,  and  on  the  land 
The  fine  old  mansion  yet  was  lefl  to  stand. 
Not  in  this  state,  but  old  and  much  decay'd ; 
Of  this  a  part  was  habitable  made ; 
The  rest—who  doubts  7 — was  by  the  spirits  seisil, 
Ghosts  of  all  kinds,  who  used  it  as  they  pleaseiL 

The  worthy  farmer  tenant  yet  remain'd, 
Of  ffood  report — he  had  a  fortune  £ain'd ; 
And  his  three  daughters  at  their  s^ool  acqoired 
The  air  and  manner  that  their  swains  adinired; 
The  mother-gossip  and  these  daughters  three 
Talk'd  of  genteel  and  social  company. 
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And  while  the  days  were  fine,  and  walks  were  clean, 
A  fresh  assemblage  day  by  day  were  seen. 

There  were  the  curate*s  gentle  maids,  and  some 
From  all  the  neighbouring^  villages  would  come ; 
There,  as  I  stole  the  yew-trcc  shades  among, 
I  saw  the  parties  walking-,  old  and  young, 
Where  I  was  nothing — if  perceived,  thry  said, 
•  The  man  is  harmless,  be  not  you  afraid  : 
A  poor  young  creature,  who,  they  say,  is  crossM 
In  love,  and  has  in  part  his  senses  lost ; 
His  health  for  certain,  and  he  comes  to  spend 
His  time  with  us ;  we  hope  our  air  will  mend 
A  frame  so  weakenM,  for  the  learned  tribe 
A  change  of  air  for  stubborn  ills  prescribe; 
And  doing  nothing  oflen  has  prevailM 
When  ten  physicians  h%?e  prescribed  and  fuilM; 
Not  that  for  air  or  change  therc^s  moch  to  say, 
Bat  nature  then  has  time  to  take  her  way ; 
And  ao  we  hope  o«r  village  will  restore 
This  roan  to  health  that  he  possessM  before. 
He  loves  the  garden  avenues,  the  gloom 
'  Of  the  oW  chambers,  of  the  tapestried  room, 
And  we  no  notice  take,  we  let  him  go  and  come.* 

So  spake  a  gKy  young  damsel ;  but  she  knew 
Not  all  the  truths — in  part  her  tale  was  true. 
Much  it  amused  me  in  the  place  to  be 
This  harmless  cipher,  seeming  not  to  see, 
Yet  seeing  all, — unnoticed  to  appear. 
Yet  noting  all ;  and  not  disposed  to  hear, 
But  to  go  forth, — break  in  on  no  one's  plan, 
And  bcAT  them  speak  of  the  forsaken  man. 

In  scenes  like  these,  a  mansion  eo  deeay*d. 
With  blighted  trees  in  hoary  moss  array'd. 
And  ivied  walls  around,  for  many  an  hour 
I  walked  alone,  and  felt  their  witching  power ; 
So  others  felt ; — the  young  of  either  sex 
Would  in  these  walks  their  timid  minds  perplex 
By  meeting  terrors,  and  the  old  appeared. 
Their  fears  upbraiding,  like  the  young  who  fear'd ; 
Among  them  all  some  sad  discourse  at  night 
Was  sure  to  breed  a  terrified  delight : 
Some  luckless  one  of  the  attentive  danres 
Had  figures  seen  like  thoee  within  the  frames. 
Figures  of  lords  who  once  the  land  poasess'd, 
And  who  could  never  in  their  coffins  rest ; 
Unhappy  spirits !  who  could  not  abide 
The  loss  of  all  their  coosoquence  and  pride, 
*T  wae  death  in  all  hb  power,  their  very  namee  had 
died. 

These  tales  of  terror  views  terrific  bred. 
And  sent  the  hearers  trembling  to  their  bed.** 


In  an  aatnmnal  evening,  cool  and  still. 
The  sun  just  <)ropp*d  l^neath  a  distant  hifl, 
The  children  gazing  on  the  quiet  scene, 
Then  rose  in  glory  Night's  majestic  queen ; 
And  pleasant  wae  the  cheqner'd  light  and  shade 
Her  golden  beams  and  maple  shadows  made ; 
An  ancient  tree  that  in  the  garden  grew, 
And  that  fair  picture  on  the  gravel  threw. 

Then  all  was  silent,  save  the  sounds  that  make 
Silence  more  awfbl,  while  they  fklntly  break ; 


The  frightrn'd  bat's  low  shriek,  the  beetle's  hum, 
With  nameless  sounds  we  know  not  whence  they 
come. 

Such  was  the  evening ;  and  that  ancient  scat 
The  scene  whore  tlien  some  neighbours  chanced 

to  meet ; 
Up  to  the  door  led  broken  steps  of  stone. 
Whose  dewy  surface  in  the  moonlight  shone  ; 
On  vegetation,  that  with  progress  slow 
Where  man  forbears  to  fix  his  foot,  will  grow ; 
The  window's  depth  and  dust  repell'd  the  ray 
Of  the  moon's  light  and  of  the  setting  day ; 
Pictures  there  were,  and  each  display'd  a  &ce 
And  form  that  gave  their  sadne^  to  the  place ; 
The  frame  and  canvas  show'd  that  worms  unseen. 
Save  ia  their  works,  for  years  had  working  been; 
A  fire  of  brushwood  on  the  irons  laid 
All  the  dull  room  in  fitful  views  display'd. 
And  with  its  own  wild  light  in  fearful  forms  array'd. 
In  this  old  Hall,  in  this  departing  day, 
Assembled  friends  and  neighbours,  grave  and  gay, 
When  ono  good  lady  at  a  picture  threw 
A  glance  that  caused  inquiry — *^  Tell  us  who  7" 

"  That  was  a  famous  warrior ;  one  they  said. 
That  by  a  spirit  was  awhile  obey'd  ; 
In  all  his  dreadful  battles  he  would  say 

*  Or  win  or  lose,  I  shall  escape  to-day ;' 

And  though  the  shot  as  thick  as  bail  came  round, 
On  no  occasion  he  received  a  wound ; 
He  stood  in  safety,  freo  from  all  alarm. 
Protected,  heaven  forgive  him,  by  his  charm ! 
But  he  forgot  the  date,  till  came  the  hour 
When  he  no  more  had  the  protecting  power ; 
And  then  he  bade  his  friends  around  farewell ! 

*  I  fall  V  he  cried,  and  in  the  instant  fell. 

Behold  those  infknts  in  the  fVame  beneath ! 
A  witch  offended  wrought  their  early  death ; 
She  fbrm'd  an  image,  made  as  wax  to  melt. 
And  each  the  wasting  of  the  figure  felt ; 
The  hag  confess'd  it  when  she  ,canie  to  die. 
And  no  one  living  can  the  truth  deny. 

But  see  a  beauty  in  King  William's  days. 
With  that  long  waist,  and  those  enormous  stays; 
She  had  three  lovers,'  and  no  creature  knew 
The  one  preferr'd,  or  the  discarded  two ; 
None  could  the  secret  of  her  bosom  see ; 
Living,  poor  maid,  th'  attention  of  the  three. 
She  kept  such  equal  wxight  in  eitlicr  scale, 
'T  was  hard  to  say  who  would  at  last  prevail ; 
Thus  you  may  think  in  either  heart  arose 
A  jealous  anger,  and  the  men  were  foes ; 
Each  with  himself  concluded,  two  aside. 
The  third  may  make  the  lovely  inaid  his  bride : 
This  caused  their  fate — It  was  on  Thursday  night 
The  deed  was  done,  and  bloody  was  the  fight ; 
Just  as  she  went,  poor  thoughtless  girl !  to  prayers. 
Ran  wild  the  maid  with  horror  up  the  stairs; 
Pale  as  a  ghost,  but  not  a  word  she  said. 
And  then  the  lady  uttcr'd,  K/oates  is  dead.' 

Then  the  poor  damsel  found  her  voice  and  cried. 
^  Ran  through  the  body,  and  that  instant  died  ! 
But  he  pronounced  your  name,  and  so  was  satisfied.* 
A  second  fell,  and  he  who  did  survive 
Was  kept  by  skill  and  sovereign  drugs  alive ; 
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*  O  !  would  she  see  me  !'  he  was  heard  to  say, 

*  No !  I  Ml  torment  him  to  his  dyings  day  !' 

The  maid  exclaimed,  and  every  Thursday  night 
Her  spirit  came  Jiia  wretched  soul  to  fright ; 
Once  as  she  came  he  cried  aloud  *  Forgive  !' 

*  Never  I*  she  answered,  •  never  while  you  live, 
Nor  when  you  die,  as  long  as  time  endures ; 
You  have  my  torment  been,  and  I  'U  be  yours  I' 
That  is  the  lady,  and  the  man  confessM 

Her  vengeful  spirit  would  not  let  him  rest" 

**  But  are  there  ghosts  !**  ezclaim*d  a  timid  maid ; 
"  My  father  tells  me  not  to  be  afiraid ; 
He  cries  when  buried  we  are  safe  enough. 
And  calls  such  stories  execrable  stuff.** 

"  Your  father,  child,"  the  former  lady  cried, 

**  Has  learning  much,  but  he  has  too  much  pride ; 

It  is  impossible  for  him  to  tell 

What  things  in  nature  are  impossible. 

Or  out  of  nature,  or  to  prove  to  whom 

Or  for  what  purposes  a  ghost  may  come  ; 

It  may  not  bia  intelligence  to  bring. 

But  to  keep  up  a  notion  of  the  thing ; 

And  though  from  one  such  fact  there  may  arise 

An  hundred  wild  improbabilities. 

Yet  had  there  never  been  the  truth,  I  say. 

The  very  lies  themselves  had  died  away.*^ 

"True,**  said  a  friend;  "Heaven  doubtless  may 

dispense 
A  kind  of  dark  and  clouded  evidence ; 
God  has  not  promised  that  he  will  not  send 
A  spirit  freed  to  either  foe  or  friend  ; 
He  may  such  proof,  and  only  such  bestow. 
Though  we  the  certain  truth  can  never  know ; 
And  therefore  though  such  floating  stories  bring 
No  strong  or  certain  vouchers  of  the  thing. 
Still  would  I  not,  presuming,  pass  my  word 
That  all  such  tales  were  groundless  and  absurd.** 

»*  But  you  will  grant,'*  said  one  who  sate  beside,    . 
"  That  all  appear  so  when  with  judgment  tried  ?*' 

"  For  that  concession,  mad^m,  you  may  call. 
When  we  have  sate  in  judgment  upon  all.** 

An  ancient  lady,  who  with  pensive  smile 
Had  heard  the  stories,  and  been  mute  the  while. 
Now  said,  **  Our  prudence  had  been  better  shown 
By  leaving  uncontested  things  unknown  ; 
Yet  if  our  children  must  such  stories  bear. 
Let  us  provide  some  antidote^  to  fear  ; 
For  all  such  errors  in  the  minds  of  youth. 
In  any  mind,  the  only  cure  is  truth ; 
And  truths  collected  may  in  time  decide 
Upon  such  facts,  or  prove,  at  least,  a  guide : 
If  then  permitted,  I  will  fairly  state 
One  fict,  nor  doubt  the  story  I  relate  ; 
I  for  your  perfect  acquiescence  call, 

*T  is  of  myself  I  tell.** "  O !  tell  us  all  !*' 

Said  every  being  there  :  then  silent  was  the  Hall. 


••  Early  in  life,  beneath  my  parent**  roof,    , 
Of  roan*s  true  honour  I  had  noble  proof; 
A  generous  lover  who  was  worthy  found, 
VViicrc  half  hi*  sex  are  hollow  and  unsound. 


My  father  fail*<l  in  trade,  and  sorrowing  died. 
When  all  our  loss  a  generous  youth  supplied ; 
And  soon  the  time  drew  on  when  he  could  say, 

*  O  !  fix  the  happy,  fix  the  early  day  V 

Nor  meant  I  to  oppose  his  wishes,  or  delay : 
But  then  came  fever,  slight  at  first  indeed. 
Then  hastening  on  and  threatening  in  its  speed ; 
It  mock*d  the  powers  of  medicine ;  day  by  day 
I  saw  those  helpers  sadly  walk  away  ; 
So  came  the  hand-like  cloud,  and  with  such  power 
And  with  such  speed,  that  brought  the  mighty 
shower. 

Him  nursed  1  dying,  and  we  freely  spoke 
Of  what  might  follow  the  expected  stroke ; 
We  talk*d  of  spirits^  of  their  unknown  powers, 
And  dared  to  dwell  on  what  the  fate  of  oort ; 
But  the  dread  promise,  to  appear  again. 
Could  it  be  done,  I  sought  not  to  obtain  ; 
But  yet  we  were  presuming — *  Could  it  be,* 
He  said,  *  O  Emma !  I  would  come  to  thee  !* 

At  his  last  hour  his  reason,  late  astray, 
Again  return*d  t'  illuminate  his  way. 

In  the  last  night  my  mother  long  bad  kept 
Unwearied  watch,  and  now  reclined  and  slept ; 
The  nurse  was  dreaming  in  a  distant  chair. 
And  I  had  knelt  to  soothe  him  with  a  prayer ; 
When,  with  a  look  of  that  peculiar  kind 
That  gives  its  purpose  to  the  fellow  mind, 
His  manner  spoke — *  Confide — be  not  afraid — 
1  shall  remember,* — this  was  all  convey 'd, — 

*  I  know  not  what  awaits  departed  man. 
But  this  beHcve^ — I  meet  thee  if  I  can.* 


I  wish*d  to  die, — and  grief,  they  say,  will  kill. 
But  you  perceive  *t  is  slowly,  if^  it  will ; 
That  I  was  wretched  you  may  well  believe — 
I  judged  it  right,  and  was  resolved  to  grieve ; 
I  lost  my  mother  when  there  lived  Hot  one, 
Man,  woman,  child,  whom  I  would  seek  or  ihnn. 

The  Dean,  my  uncle,  with  congenial  gloom. 
Said,  *  Will  you  share  a  melancholy  home  ?' 
For  he  bewaird  a  wife,  as  I  deplored 
My  fate,  and  bliss  that  could  not  be  restored. 

In  his  cathedral's  gloom  I  pass'd  my  time. 
Much  in  devotion,  much  in  thought  sublime ; 
There  oft  I  paced  the  aisles,  and  watch'd  the  gidW 
Of  the  sun  setting  on  the  stones  below. 
And  saw  the  failing  light,  that  strove  to  pass 
Though  the  dim  coating  of  the  storied  glass, 
Nor  fell  within,  but  till  the  day  was  gone 
The  red  faint  fire  upon  the  window  shone. 
I  took  the  key,  and  ofVUmes  chose  to  sta 
Till  all  was  vani8h*d  of  the  tedious  day, 
Till  I  perceived  no  light,  nor  beard  a  sound. 
That  gave  me  notice  of  a  world  around. 

Then  had  I  griefs  proud  thoughts,  and  said,  in  toot 
Of  exultation,  *  World,  I  am  alone ! 
I  care  not  for  thee,  thou  art  vile  and  base. 
And  I  shall  leave  tliee  fdr  a  nobler  place. 

So  I  the  world  abused, — in  fact,  to  roe 
Urbane  and  civil  as  the  world  could  be ; 
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Nor  should  romantic  grievcrs  thus  complain, 
Although  but  little  in  the  world  they  gain, 
But  let  them  think  if  they  have  nothing  done 
To  make  this  odious  world  90  sad  a  one, 
Or  what  their  worth  and  virtue  that  should  mako 
riiis  graceless  world  so  pleasant  for  their  sake. 

But  to  my  tale  : — Behold  me  as  I  tread 
The  siltnt  mansions  of  the  favour*d  dead, 
Who  sleep  in  vaulted  chambers,  till  their  clay 
In  quiet  dissolution  melts  away 
In  tiiis  their  bodies'  home — The  Fpirits,  where  are 
Uiey  ?  ^ 

*  And  "where  his  spirit  ?— Doors  and  walls  impede 
The  embodied  spirit^  not  the  spirit  freed  :* 

And,  saying*  this,  I  at  the  altar  knelt, 

And  painful  joys  and  rapturous  anguish  felt ; 

Till  slron^Ti  bold  hopes  possessM  me,  and  1  cried, 

*  Even  at  this  instant  is  he  at  my  side  ;* 
Yes,  now,  dear  spirit !  art  thou  by  to  prove 
That  mine  is  lasting,  mine  the  loyal  love ! 

Thus  have  I  thought,  returning  to  the  Deain, 
As  one  who  had  some  glorious  vision  seen : 
He  ask'd  no  question,  but  would  sit  and  weep. 
And  cry,  in  doleful  tone,  *  I  ouinot  sleep  !* 

In  dreams  the  chosen  of  my  heart  I  view'd, 

And  thus  th*  impression  day  by  day  renew'd  ; 

I  saw  him  always,  always  loved  to  see, 

For  when  alone  he  was  my  company  : 

In  company  with  him  alone  I  seem'd. 

And,  if  not  dreaming,  was  as  one  who  dream*d. 

Thus,  robbM  of  sleep,  I  found,  when  evening  came, 
A  pleasing  torpor  steal  upon  my  frame ; 
But  still  the  hahit  drew  my  languid  feet 
To  tho  loved  darkness  of  the  favourite  seat ; 
And  there,  by  silence  and  by  sadness  press'd,  • 
I  felt  a  world  my  own,  and  was  at  rest 

One  night,  when  urged  ^ith  more  than  usual  zeal. 

And  feeling  all  that  such  enthusiasts  feel, 

I  poced  the  altar  by,  the  pillars  round. 

And  knew  no  terror  in  the  sacred  ground ; 

For  mine  were  thoughts  that  banish*d  all  such 

fear, — 
I  wish'd,  I  longM  to  have  that  form  appear ; 
And,  as  I  paced  the  sacred  aisles,  I  cried, 
•  Let  not  thy  Emma's  spirit  be  denied 
The  sight  of  thine ;  or,  if  I  may  not  see. 
Still  by  some  token  let  her  certain  be  I'* 

At  length  the  anxious  thoughts  my  strength  sub- 

duedr 
And  sleep  o*erpower*d  me  in  my  solitude ; 
Then  was  I  dreaming  of  unearthly  race. 
The  glorious  inmates  of  a  blessed  place ; 
Where  lofly  minds  celestial  views  explore. 
Heaven's  bliss  enjoy,  and  heaven's  great  King  adore ; 
Him  that  I  sought  whom  I  had  loved  so  well —       I 
For  sure  he  dwelt  where  happy  spirits  dwell .' 

While  thus  engaged,  I  started  at  a  sound. 
Of  what  I  knew  not,  but  I  kx)k*d  around ; 
For  I  was  borne  on  visionary  wings, 
And  felt  no  dread  of  sublunary  things ; 


But  rising,  walk'd — A  distant  window  tljrew 
I A  weak,  sofl  light,  that  help'd  me  in  my  view ; 
Something  witii  anxious  heart  I  hoped  to  see. 
And  pray'd,  *  O I  God  of  all  things,  let  it  be ! 
For  all  are  thine,  were  made  by  Uiec,  and  tliou 
Canst  both  tlie  meeting  and  tlie  means  allow ; 
Tiiou  canst  make  clear  my  sight,  or  tliou  canst 

make 
More  gross  tlic  form  that  his  loved  mind  shall  take, 
Canst  clotlie  his  spirit  for  my  fleshly  sight. 
Or  make  my  eartWy  sense  more  pure  and  bright.* 

So  was  I  f peaking,  when  without  a  sound 
There  was  a  movement  in  the  sacred  ground : 
I  saw  a  figure  rising,  but  could  trace 
No  certain  features,  no  peculiar  face  ; 
But  I  prepared  my  mind  that  form  to  view, 
Nor  felt  a  doubts-he  prombed,  and  was  true ! 
I  should  embrace  his  angel,  and  my  clay, 
And  what  was  mortal  in  me,  melt  away. 

O !  tliat  ecstatic  horror  in  my  frame, 

That  o'er  mc  tlius,  a  fdvour'd  mortal,  came  ! 

Bless'd  beyond  mortals, — and  the  body  now 

I  judged  w^uld  perish,  though  I  knew  not  how; 

The  gracious  power  around  mo  could  translate 

And  make  me  pass  to  that  immortal  state : 

Thus  shnll  I  pay  the  debt  that  must  be  paid. 

And  iiy\ng  hve,  nor  be  by  d^th  delay'd; 

And  when  so  changed,  I  should  with  joy  sustain 

The  heavenly  converse,  and  with  him  remain. 

I  saw  the  distant  shade,  and  went  with  awe, 
But  not  with  tenor,  to  the  form  I  saw ; 
Yet  slowly  went,  for  he  I  did  believe 
Would  meet,  and  soul  to  soul  his  f>icnd  receive ; 
So  on  I  drew,  concluding  in  my  mind, 
I  cannot  judge  what  laws  may  spirits  bind  ; 
Though  I  dissolve,  and  mingle  with  the  blest, 
I  am  a  new  and  uninstructed  guest. 
And  ere  my  love  can  speak,  he  should  be  first  ad* 
drci^sM. 

Thus  I  began  to  speak, — my  new-born  pride. 
My  love,  and  daring  hope,  the  words  supplied. 

•  Dear,  happy  shade  !  companion  of  the  good. 
The  just,  the  pure,  do  I  on  thee  intrude  ? 
Art  thou  not  come  my  spirit  to  improve. 

To  form,  instruct,  and  fit  me  for  thy  love. 
And,  as  in  love  we  parted,  to  restore 
The  blessing  lost,  and  then  to  part  no  more? 
Let  me  with  thee  in  thy  pure  essence  dwell. 
Nor  go  to  bid  them  of  my  house  farewell. 

But  thine  be  ever !' How  shall  1  relate 

Th*  event  that  finiih'd  this  ecstatic  state  7 

Yet  let  me  try. — It  tum'd,  and  I  beheld 

An  hideous  form,  that  hope  and  zeal  expell'd : 

In  a  dim  light  the  horrid  shape  appear'd. 

That  wisdom  would  have  fled,  and  courage  fbar'd. 

Pale,  and  yet  bloated,  with  distorted  eyes 

Distant  and  deep,  a  mouth  of  monstrous  size. 

That  would  in  day's  broad  glare  a  simple  maid 

surprise : 
He  heard  my  words,  and  cried,  with  savage  shtiut, 

•  Bah  :— bother !— blarney  !— What  is  this  about  V 
Love,  lover,  longing,  in  an  instant  fled,— 

Now  I  had  vice  and  impudence  to  dread ; 
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And  all  my  high- wrought  fancies  died  away 
To  woman's  trouble,  terror,  and  dismay. 

*What,'  paid  the  wretch,  *  what  is  it  you  would  have? 
Woukl'st  Imrig  a  man  for  peeping  in  a  grave? 
Search  nie  yourself,  and  try  if  yo,u  con  feel 
Aught  1  have  taken, — there  was  nought  to  steal : 
'T  was  told  they  buried  with  the  corpse  enough 
To  pay  the  hazard, — I  have  made  the  proof, 
Nor  gainM  a  tester — What  I  tell  is  true  ; 
But  I 'm  no  fool,  to  be  betrayM  by  you, — 
I  *11  hazard  nothing,  corse  mc  if  I  do  t' 

The  light  increased,  and  plainly  now  appearM 
A  knavish  fool  whom  I  had  often  fear'd. 
But  hid  the  dread ;  and  I  resolved  at  least 
Not  .to  exp6se  it  to  the  powerful  bea^t 

•  Come,  John,'  I  said,  suppressing  fear  and  doubt, 

•  Walk  on  before,  and  let  a  lady  out !' — 

•  Lady  !*  the  wretch  replied,  with  savage  grin, 

•  Apply  to  him  that  let  the  ladpr  in  : 

What  I  you  would  go,  I  take  it,  to  the  Dean, 
And  tell  him  what  your  Udysbip  has  seen  V 

When  thus  the  fool  exposed  the  knaVe,  I  saw 
Tlie  means  of  holding^  such  a  mind  in  awe, 
And  gain  my  safety  by  his  dread  of  law. 

•  Alas !'  I  cried,  *  I  fear  the  Dean  like  you, 
For  I  transgress,  and  am  in  trouble  too : 
If  it  be  known  that  we  are  here,  as  sure 
As  here  we  are  we  must  the  law  endure : 
Each  other's  counsel  therefore  let  us  keep. 

And  each  steal  homeward  to  our  beds  and  sleep.' 

Steal!'    said   the  ruffian's    conscience  —  'Well, 

agreed; 
Steal  on,  and  let  us  to  the  door  proceed :' — 
Yet,  ere  he  moved,  he  stood  awhile,  and  took 
Of  my  poor  form  a  most  alarming  look ; 

But,  hark !'  I  cried,  ami  he  to  move  began, — 
Escape  alone  engaged  the  dreadful  man  : 
With  eager  hand  I  oped  the  ponderous  door — 
The  wretch  msh'd  by  me,  and  was  heard  no  more. 

So  I  escaped, — and  when  my  dreams  came  on, 
I  check'd  the  madness  by  the  thoughts  of  John : 
Yet  say  I  not  what  can  or  cannot  be, 
But  give  the  story  of  my  ghost  and  me." 


There  was  a  widow  in  the  village  known 
To  our  good  Squire,  and  he  had  favour  shown 
By  freouent  bounty — She  as  usual  came, 
And  Richard  saw  the  worn  and  weary  frame,  ^ 
Pale  check,  and  eye  subdued,  of  her  whose  mind 
Was  grateful  still,  and  glad  a  friend  to  find, 
Though  to  the  world  long  since  and  all  iU  hopes 

resign'd : 
Her  easy  form,  in  nistic  neatness  clad. 
Was  pleasing  still !  but  she  for  ever  sad. 

•*  Deep  is  her  grief?"  said  Richard— "  Truly  dee^ 
And  very  still,  and  therefore  seems  to  sleep ; 
To  borrow  simile,  to  paint  her  woes, 
Theirs,  like  the  river's  motion,  secmi  repoM, 
Making  no  petty  mtirmnring^— aettled,  slow. 
They  never  waste,  they  never  overflow. 
Rachel  is  one  of  those— for  there  are  some 
Who  look  for  nothing  in  their  day*  to  oome. 
No  good  nor  evil,  neither  hope  nor  fear. 
Nothing  remains  or  cheerfbl  or  severe ; 
One  day  is  like  the  past,  the  year's  sweet  prime 
Like  the  sad  fall,— for  Rachel  heeds  not  time: 
Nothing  remains  to  agitate  her  breast. 
Spent  is  the  tempest,  and  the  sky  at  rest ; 
But  while  it  raged  her  peace  its  rnin  met. 
And  now  tiie  sun  is  on  her  prospects  set ; — 
Leave  her,  and  let  us  her  distress  explore. 
She  heeds  it  not— she  has  been  left  before." 
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There  were  two  lads  callM  Shelley  hither  Iwought, 
But  whence  we  know  not^t  was  never  sought ; 
Tlieir  wandering  mother  left  them,  left  her  name, 
And  the  boys  throve  and  valiant  men  became : 
Handsome,  of  more  thim  common  size,  and  tall. 
And,  no  one's  kindred,  seem'd  beloved  of  all; 
All  seem'd  alliance  by  their  deeds  to  provej. 
And  loved  the  youths  who  could  not  daxm  their 
love. 

One  was  call'd  James,  the  more  sedate  and  grate, 
The  other  Robert— names  their  ncighbonrs  ga«; 
They  both  were  hrave,  but  Robert  loved  to  run 
And  meet  his  danger— James  would  rather  shun 
The  dangerous  trial,  but  whenever  tried 
He  all  his  spirit  to  the  act  applied. 

Robert  would  aid  on  any  man  bestow, 
James  would  his  man  and  the  occasion  know ; 
For  that  was  quick  and  prompt — this  tempeniB 
and  slow. 

Robert  would  all  things  he  desired  pursue, 
James  \^ould  consider  what  was  best  to  do ; 
All  spoke  of  Robert  as  a  man  they  loved. 
And  most  of  James  as  valued  and  approved. 

Both  had  some  learning :  Robert  his  acquired 
By  quicker  parts,  and  was  by  praise  Inspired ; 
James,  as  he  was  in  his  acquirements  »Iow, 
WoiUd  Icaru  the  worth  of  what  he  tried  to  know. 

In  fact,  this  youth  was  generous — that  was  just; 
The  one  you  loved,  the  other  you  would  trust: 
Yet  him  -you  loved  you  would  for  truth  approve, 
And  him  you  trusted  you  would  likewbe  love. 
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Such  were  the  brolhere — James  luid  found  his  waj 

To  Nether  Hall,  and  there  inclined  to  stay; 

He  could  himself  command,  and  therefore  could 

obey : 
He  with  the  keeper  took  hw  daily  round, 
A  rival  grew,  and  some  unkindnew  ibund ; 
But  his  superior  farm*d !  the  place  was  void, 
And  James  guna,  do; s,  and  dignity  enjoyed. 

Robert  had  scorn  of  service ;  he  would  bo 

A  slave  to  no  man — happy  were  the  free. 

And  only  they ; — b^  such  opinions  led, 

Robert  to  sundry  kinds  of  trade  was  bred  ; 

Nor  let  us  wonder  if  he  sometimes  made 

An  active  partner  in  a  lawless  trade ; 

Food  of  adventure,  wanton  as  the  wave. 

He  loved  the  danger  and  the  law  to  brave ; 

But  these  were  dmnce-adventures,  known  to  (eWf- 

Not  that  the  hero  cared  what  people  knew. 

The  brothers  met  not  often — ^\Vhen  they  met 
James  talk*d  of  honest  gtdns  and  scorn  of  debt, 
Of  virtuous  labour,  of  a  sober  life, 
And  what  with  credit  would  support  a  wi&. 

But  Robert  answerM-— **  How  can  men  advise 
Who  to  a  master  let  their  tongue  and  eyes  ? 
Whose  words  are  not  their  own  ?  whose  foot  and 

band 
Ron  at  a  nod,  or  act  upon  command  7 
Who  cannot  eat  or  drink,  discourse  or  play, 
Without  requesting  others  that  they  may. 

Debt  you  would  shun ;  but  what  advice  to  give 
Who  owe  your  service  every  hour  you  live ! 
Let  a  bell  sound,  and  from  your  fViends  you  run, 
Although  the  darling  of  yojur  heart  were  one ; 
But  if  the  bondage  fits  you,  I  resign 
You  to  your  lot — I  am  content  with  mine  !*' 

Thus  would  the  lads  their  sentiments  express, ' 
And  part  in  earnest,  part  in  playfulness ; 
Till  love,  controller  of  all  hearts  and  eyes. 
Breaker  of  bonds,  of  friendship's  holy  tics, 
Awakener  of  new  wiDs  and  slumbering  sympathies. 
Began  his  reign, — till  Rnchcl,  mcek^yed  maid. 
That  form,  those  cheeks,  that  faultless  face  dis- 

l^ay'd. 
That  child  of  gracious  nature,  ever  neat 
And  never  fine ;  a  flowrot  simply  sweet. 
Seeming  at  least  unconscious  she  was  fair ; 
Meek  in  her  spirit,  timid  in  her  air. 
And  shrinking  from  his  glance  if  one  presumed 
To  come  too  near  the  beauty  as  it  bloomed. 

Robert  beheld  her  in  her  fiither*s  cot 
Day  after  day,  and  blest  his  happy  lot ; 
He  lookM  indeed,  bat  he  could  not  offend 
By  gentle  looks — he  was  her  father*s  friend : 
She  was  accustomM  to  that  tender  look. 
And  frankly  gave  the  hand  he  fondly  took ; 
She  loved  his  stories,  pleased  she  heard  him  play. 
Pensive  herself,  she  loved  to  see  him  gay. 
And  if  tlicy  loved  not  yet,  they  were  in  Love*s 
highway 

But  Rachel  now  to  womanhood  was  grown. 
And  would  no  more  her  faith  and  fondness  own ; 
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She  c^alled  her  latent  pr.idcnce  U  Ler  aid. 

And  grew  observant  cautious  and  afraid ; 

She  heard  relations  of  her  lover's  guile. 

And  could  believe  the  danger  of  her  smile  • 

With  art  insidious  rival  damsels  strove 

So  show  bow  false  his  speech,  how  feign'd  his  love  { 

And  though  her  hear*  another  story  told, 

Her  speech  grew  cautious,  and  her  manner  cold. 

Rachel  had  village  fame,  was  fair  and  tall, 
And  gainM  a  place  of  credit  at  the  Hall ; 
Where  James  beheld  her  seated  in  that  place. 
With  a  child's  meekness,  and  an  angel's  face ; 
Her  temper  sofl,  her  spirit  firm,  her  words 
Simple  and  few  as  simple  truth  affords. 

James  could  but  love  ner, — he  at  church  had  sp^ji 
The  tall,  fair'nuid,  had  met  her  on  the  green, 
Admiring  always,  nor  surprised  {o  find 
Her  figure  often  present  to  his  mind ; 
But  now  he  saw  her  daily,  and  the  sight 
Gave  him  new  pleasure  and  increased  deUght 

But  James,  still  prudent  and  reserved,  though  sure 
The  love  he  felt  was  love  that  would  endure, 
Would  wait  awiulc,  observing  what  was  fit. 
And  meet,  and  right,  nor  would  himself  commit : 
Then  was  he  flatter'd — James  in  time  became 
Rich,  both  as  skyer  of  the  Baron's  game, 
And  as  protector, — not  a  female  dwelt 
In  that  demesne  who  had  not  ieign'd  or  felt 
Regard  for  James ;  and  he  from  all  had  praise 
Enough  a  young  man's  vanity  to  raise ; 
With  all  these  pleasures  he  of  course  must  part 
When  Rachel  reign'd  sole  empress  of  his  hc^rt. 

Robert  was  now  deprived  of  that  delight 
He  once  experienced  in  his  mistress'  sight ; 
For,  though  he  now  his  fHquent  visits  paid. 
He  saw  but  littk  of  the  cautious  maid ; 
The  simple  common  pleasures  that  he  took 
Grew  dull,  and  he  the  wonted  haunts  forsook ; 
His  flute  and  song  he  Icfl^  his  book  and  pen. 
And  sooght  the  meetings  of  adventurous  men ; 
There  was  a  love-born  sadness  in  his  breast. 
That  wanted  stimulus  to  bring  on  rest ; 
These  simple  pleasures  were  no  more  of  use. 
And  danger  only  could  repose  produce ; 
He  join'd  th*  associates  in  their  lawless  trade^ 
And  was  at  length  of  their  profession  made. 

He  saw  connected  with  th'  adventurous  crew 
Those  whom  be  judged  were  sober  men  and  true; 
He  found  that  some,  who  should  the  trade  prevent. 
Gave  it  by  purchase  their  encouragement ; 
He  found  that  contracts  could  be  made  with  those 
Who  had  their  pay  these  dealers  to  oppose ; 
And  the  good  ladies  whom  at  church  be  saw 
With  looks  devout,  of  reverence  and  awe, 
Could  change  their  feelings  as  they  change  thei** 

place. 
And,  whispering,  deal  for  spicery  and  laco : 
And  thus  the  craft  and  avarice  of  these 
Urged  on  the  yo«th,  and  gave  his  conscience  ease 

Him  loved  the  maiden  Rachel,  fondly  loved. 
As  many  a  sigh  and  tear  in  absence  proved. 
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And  many  a  (ear  for  dangers  that  she  knew, 
And  many  a  doubt  what  one  lo  gay  mi^ht  do : 
Of  guilt  she  thought  not, — she  had  oflcn  heard 
They  bought  and  sold,  and  nothing  wrong  appear*d ; 
Ilcr  father's  maxim  tliis :  she  nndersUxxl 
There  was  some  ill, — but  he,  she  knew,  was  good : 
It  was  a  traffic — but  was  done  by  night — 
If  wrong,  how  trade?  why  secrecy,  if  right? 
But  Robert's  conscience,  she  believed,  was  pure — 
And  that  he  read  his  Bible  she  was  sure. 

James,  better  taught,  in  confidence  declared 

His  ^rief  for  what  his  guilty  brother  dared  : 

He  sigh'd  to  think  bow  near  he  was  akin 

To  one  reduced  by  godless  men  to  sin ; 

Who,  being  always  of  the  law  in  dread. 

To  other  crimes  were  by  the  danger  led— 

And  crimes  with  like  excuse ^Tbe  smuggler 

cries, 
**  What  guilt  is  his  who  pays  for  what  he  buys  V* 
The  poacher  questions,  with  perverted  mind, 
•*  Were  not  the  gifts  of  heaven  for  all  designed  V* 
This  cries,  *•  I  sin  not— take  not  till  I  pay ;" — 
That^  "  My  own  hand  brought  down  my  proper 

prey  :*»— 
And  while  to  such  fond  arguments  they  cling, 
How  fear  they  God  ?  how  honour  they  the  king  7 
Such  men  associate,  and  each  other  aid. 
Till  all  are  guilty,  rash,  and  desperate  made ; 
Till  to  some  lawless  deed  the  wretches  fly, 
And  in  the  act,  or  for  the  acting,  die. 

The  maid  was  irigfaten'd, — but,  if  this  was  true, 
Robert  for  certain  no  such  danger  knew, 
He  always  pray'd  ere  he  a  trip  began, 
And  was  too  happy  for  a  wicked  man  : 
How  could  a  creature,  who  was  always  gay, 
So  kind  to  all  men,  so  disposed  to  pray. 
How  could  he  give  his  heart  to  such  an  evil  way  7 
Yet  she  had  fears, — for  she  could  not  believe 
That  James  could  lie,  or  purpose  to  deceive ; 
But  still  she  found,  though  not  without  respect 
For  one  so  good,  she  must  the  man  reject ; 
For,  simple  though  she  was,  full  well  she  knew 
What  this  strong  friendship  led  him  to  pursue ; 
And,  let  the  man  be  honest  as  the  light. 
Love  warps  the  mind  a  little  from  the  right ; 
And  she  proposed,  against  the  trying  day. 
What  in  the  trial  she  should  think  and  say. 

And  now,  their  love  avow'd,  in  both  arose 
Fear  and  disdain — the  orphan  pair  were  foes. 

Robert,  more  generous  of  the  two,  avow*d 
His  scorn,  defiance,  and  contempt  aloud. 

James  talkM  of  pity  in  a  sofler  tone. 
To  Rachel  s[>eaking,  and  with  her  alone : 
He  knew  full  well,  he  said,  to  what  must  oome 
His  wretched  brother,  what  would  be  his  doom  : 
Thus  he  her  bosom  fenced  with  dread  about ; 
But  love  he  could  not  with  his  skill  drive  out 
Still  he  effected  something,— and  that  skill 
Made  the  love  wretched,  though  it  could  not  kill ; 
Had  Robert  fiiil'd,  though  much  he  tried,  to  prove 
He  had  no  guilt—She  granted  he  had  love. 

Thus  they  proceeded,  till  a  winter  came. 
When  the  stern  keeper  told  of  stolen  game : 


Throughout  the  woods  the  poaching  dogs  had 
And  from  him  nothing  should  the  robbers  screen. 
From  him  and  law, — he  would  all  hazards  run. 
Nor  spare  a  poacher,  were  his  brother  one — 
Love,  favour,  interest,  tie  of  blood  should  fail. 
Till  vengeance  bore  him  bleeding  to  the  jaiL 

Poor  Rachel  shuddered, — smuggling  she  could  name 
Without  confusion,  for  she  felt  not  shame  ; 
But  poachers  were  her  terror,  and  a  wood 
Which  they  frequented  had  been  mark'd  by  blood ; 
And  though  she  thought  her  Robert  was  secure 
In  better  thoughts,  yet  could  she  not  be  sure. 

James  now  was  urgent, — it  would  break  bis  beul 
With  hope,  with  her,  and  with  such  views  to  part, 
When  one  so  wicked  #ou]d  her  hand  poiwess. 
And  he  a  brother ! — that  was  his  distress. 

And  must  be  hers She  heard  him,  and  she  sigh'd, 

Looking  iq  doubt, — but  nothbg  she  replied. 

There  was  a  generous  feeling  in  her  mind. 
That  told  her  this  was  neither  good  nor  kind : 
James  caused  her  terror,  but  he  did  no  more — 
Her  love  was  now  as  it  had  been  before. 

TTieir  traffic  fail'd, — and  the  adventurous  crew 
No  more  their  profitless  attempts  renew  : 
Dig  they  will  not,  and  beg  they  might  in  rain — 
Had  they  not  pride,  and  what  can  then  remain  7 

Now  was  the  game  destroy*d,  and  not  a  bare 
Escaped  at  least  the  danger  of  the  snare  ; 
Woods  of  their  featherM  beauty  were  berefl. 
The  beauteous  victims  of  the  silent  thefl ; 
The  well-known  shops  received  a  large  supply. 
That  they  who  cduld  not  kill  at  least  might  buy. 

James  was  enraged,  enraged  his  lord,  and  both 
ConfirmM  their  threatening  with  a  vengeful  oath : 
Fresh  aid  was  sought, — and  nightly  on  tiie  lands 
WalkM  on  their  watch  the  strong  determined  bands: 
Pardon  was  offi;r*d,  and  a. promised  pay 
To  him  who  would  the  desperate  gang  betray. 

Nor  failM  the  measure^ — on  a  certain  night 
A  few  were  seized — the  rest  escaped  by  flight ; 
Yet  they  resisted  boldly  ere  they  fled. 
And  blows  were  dealt  around,  and  blood  was  shed; 
Two  groaning  helpers  on  the  earth  were  laid. 
When  more  arrived  the  lawful  cause  to  aid  : 
Then  four  determined  men  were  seized  and  bousd, 
And  Robert  in  this  desperate  number  found : 
In  prison  fettered,  he  deplored  his  fate. 
And  cursed  the  fbUy  he  perceived  too  late. 

James  was  a  favourite  with  his  lord, — the  xeal 
He  show*d  was  such  as  masters  ever  feel ; 
If  he  for  vengeance  on  a  culprit  cried. 
Or  if  for  mercy,  still  his  lord  complied : 
And  now,  H  was  said,  he  will  for  mercy  plead. 
For  his  own  brother's  was  the  guilty  deed  : 
True,  the  hurt  man  is  in  a  mending  way. 
But  must  be  crippled  to  his  dying  nay. 

Now  James  had  vow*d  the  law  should  take  its 

course. 
He  would  not  stay  it,  if  he  did  not  fbico  * . 
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He  coald  his  witness,  if  he  pleased,  withdraw, 
Or  he  could  arm  with  certain  death  the  law : 
This  he  attested  to  the  maid,  and  true. 
If  this  he  could  not,  yet  he  much  could  da 

How  suffered  then  that  maid, — no  thought  she  had, 
No  view    of  days  to  come,  that  was  not  sad ; 
As  sad  as  life  with  all  its  hopes  resigned, 
As  sad  as  aught  but  guilt  can  make  mankind. 

With  bitter  grief  the  pleasures  she  reviewed 
Of  early  hope,  with  innocence  pursued. 
When  she  began  to  love,  and  he  was  fond  and  good : 
He  now  must  die,  she  heard  from  every  tongue — 
Die,  and  so  thoughtless !  perish,  and  so  young ! 
Brave,  kind,  and  generous,  tender,  constant,  true. 
And  he  must  die — then  will  I  perish  too! 

A  thousand  acts  in  every  age  will  prove 
Women  are  valiant  in  a  cause  they  love ; 
If  fate  the  favourM  swain  in  danger  place, 
They  heed  not  danger — perils  they  embrace ; 
They  dare  the  world's  contempt,  they  brave  their 

name's  disgrace ; 
They  on  the  ocean  meet  its  wild  alarms. 
They  search  the  dungeon  with  extended  arms; 
The  utmost  trial  of  their  faith  they  prove, 
And  yield  the  lover  to  assert  their  love. 

James  knew  his  power — his  feelings  wefre  not  nice^ 
Af  ercy  he  sold,  and  she  must  pay  the  price : 
If  his  good  lord  forbore  to  urge  their  Atte, 
And  he  the  utmost  of  their  guilt  to  state, 
The  iMons  might  their  forfeit  lives  redeem, 
And  in  their  country's  cause  regain  esteem  ; 
But  never  mure  that  man,  whom  he  had  shame 
lb  call  his  brother,  must  she  see  or  name. 

Rachel  was  meek,  but  she  had  firmness  too. 

And  reason'd  much  on  what  she  ought  to  do : 

lit    Robert's   place,  she  knew  what  she  should 

choose^ 
But  life  was  not  the  thing  she  fear*d  to  lose : 
She  knew  that  she  could  not  their  contract  break. 
Nor  for  her  life  a  new  engagement  make. 
But  he  was  man,  and  guilty,— death  so  near 
Might  not  to  his  as  to  her  mind  appear ; 
And  he  might  wish,  to  spare  that  forfeit  life. 
The  maid  he  loved  might  be  his  brother's  wife, 
Although  that  brother  was  his  bitter  foe, 
And  he  must  all  the  sweets  of  lifo  lorcgo. 

This  would  she  try, — Intent  on  this  alone. 
She  could  assume  a  calm  and  settled  tone  : 
She  spake  with  firmness — ^  I  Will  Robert  see. 
Know  what  he  wishes,  and  what  I  must  be ;" 
For  James  had  now  discover'd  to  the  maid 
His  inmost  heart,  and  how  he  must  be  paid, 
If  he  his  lord  would  soflen,  and  would  hide 
The  facts  that  must  the  culprit's  fate  decide. 
•*  Go  not,"  he  said, — for  she  her  full  intent 

Proclaim'd To  go  she  purposed,  and  she  went : 

She  took  a  guide,  and  went  with  purpose  stern 
The  secret  wishes  of  her  friend  to  learn. 

She  saw  him  fettcr'd,  full  of  grief,  alone. 
Still  as  the  dead,  and  he  suppress'd  a  groan 

At  her  appearance Now  she  pray'd  for  strength ; 

And  the  sad  couple  could  converse  at  length. 


It  was  a  scene  that  shook  her  to  repeat, — 

Lifo  fought  with  love,  both  powerful,  and  both  sweet 

**  Wilt  thou  die,  Robert,  or  preserve  thy  life  I 
Shall  I  be  thine  own  maid,  or  James's  wife  7" 

"  His  wife  !     No ! — Never  will  I  thee  resign — 

No,  Rachel,  no !" "  Then  am  I  ever  thine : 

I  know  thee  rash  and  guilty, — bat  to  thee 
I  pledged  my  vow,  and  thine  will  ever  be :' 
Yet  tliink  again, — the  life  that  God  has  lent 
Is  thine,  but  not  to  Cast  away. — Consent, 
If  't  is  thy  wish ;  for  this  I  made  my  way 
To  thy  distress— Command,  and  I  obey." 

Perhaps  my  brother  may  have  gainM  thy  heart  I" — 
Then  why  this  viait,  if  I  wish'd  to  part  7 
Was  it,  ah,  man  ungrateful !  wise  to  make 
Effort  like  this,  to  hazard  for  thy  sake 
A  spotless  reputation,  and  to  be 
A  suppliant  to  that  stern  man  for  thee  7 
But  1  forgive, — thy  spirit  has  been  tried, 
And  thou  art  weak,  but  still  thou  must  decide. 

I  ask'd  thy  brother,  James,  wouldst  thou  command, 
Without  the  loving  heart,  the  obedient  hand  7 
I  ask  thee,  Robert,  lover,  canst  thou  part 
With  tliis  poor  hand,  when  master  of  the  heart  7 
He  answer'd,  •  Yes  ?' — I  tarry  thy  reply, 
Resign'd  with  him  to  live,  content  with  thee  to  die." 

Assured  of  this,  with  spirits  low  and  tame. 

Here  life  so  purchased — there  a  death  of  shame ; 

Death  once  his  merriment,  but  now  his  dread, 

And  he  with  terror  thought  upon  the  dead  : 

"  O  !  sure  't  is  better  to  endure  the  care 

And  pain  of  life,  than  go  we  know  not  where  ! — 

And  is  there  not  the  dreaded  hell  for  sin. 

Or  is  it  only  this  I  feel  withui  7 

That,  if  it  lusted,  no  man  would  sustain, 

But  would  by  any  change  relieve  the  pain  : 

Forgive  me,  love  !  it  is  a  loathsome  thing 

To  live  not  thine ;  but  still  this  dreaded  sting 

Of  death  torments  me — I  to  nature  cling 

Go,  and  be  his — but  love  him  not,  be  sure — 
Go,  love  him  not, — and  I  will  life  endure : 

He,  too,  is  mortal  I" Rachel  deeply  sigh'd. 

But  would  no  more  converse :  she  had  complied. 
And  Was  no  longer  free — she  was  his  brother'^ 
bride. 

•*  Farewell  I"  she  said,  with  kindness,  but  not  fond. 

Feeling  the  pressure  of  the  recent  bond. 

And  put  her  tenderness  apart  to  give 

Advice  to  one  who  so  desired  to  live  : 

She  then  departed,  join'd  the  attending  guide, 

Reflected — wept — was  sad— was  satisfied. 

James  on  her  worth  aiwl  virtue  could  dependf— 
Ho  listen'd  gladly  to  her  story's  end  : 
Again  he  promisjcd  Robert's  lifo  to  save. 
And  claim'd  the  hand  that  she  in  payment  gave. 

Robert,  when  death  no  longer  was  in  view. 
Scorn 'd  what  was  done,  but  could  not  this  undo  ; 
The  day  appointed  tor  the  trial  near 
He  vicw'd  with   shame,  and  not  unmix'd  witD 
foar, — 
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James  might  deceive  him ;  and,  if  not,  the  schemes 
Of  men  maj  full Can  I  depend  on  James  ? 

He  might ;  for  now  the  grievous  price  was  paid — 
James  to  the  altar  led  the  victim  maid, 
And  gave  the  trembling  girl  his  faithfbi  word 
For  Robertas  satcty,  and  so  gave  my  lord. 

But  this,  and  all  the  promise  hope  could  give, 
Gilded  not  life— it  was  not  jo?  to  live ; 
There  was  no  smile  in  Rachel,  nothing  gay ; 
The  hours  passM  off,  but  never  danced  away. 

When  drew  the  gloomy  day  for  trial  near, 
There  came  a  note  to  Robert— *  Banish  fear !" 
He  knew  whence  safety  came,"his  terror  fled. 
But  rage  and  vengeance  fillM  his  soul  instead. 


A  stronger  fear  in  his  companions 

The  day  of  trial  on  their  hopes  might  close  : 

They  had  no  brothers,  none  to  intercede 

For  them,  their  friends  ^suspected,  and  in  need 

Scatter'd,  they  judged,  and  could  unite  no  more, — 

Not  so,  they  then  were  at  the  prison  doon 

For  some  had  met  who  sought  the  haunts  they  loved. 
And  were  to  pity  and  to  vengeonce  moved  : 
Their  fellows  perish !  and  they  see  their  fall, — 
Why  not  attempt  the  steep  but  guafdless  wall  7 

Attempt  was  made,  his  part  assignM  each  man. 
And  they  succeeded  in  tne  desperate  plan ; 
In  truth,  a  purposed  mercy  smoothed  their  way, 
But  that  they  knew  not — all  triumphant  they. 
Safe  in  their  well-known  haunts,  they  all  prepared 
To  plan  anew,  and  show  how  much  they  dared. 

With  joy  the  troubled  heart  of  Robert  beat. 
For  lire  was  his,  and  liberty  was  sweet ; 

He  lookM  around  in  freedom in  delight  ? 

O !  no— his  Rachel  was  another's  right  I 
**  Right ! — has  he  then  preserved  me  in  the  day 
Of  my  distress  ? — ^He  has  the  lovely  pay ! 
But  I  no  freedom  at  the  slavq^'s  request. 
The  price  I  paid  shall  then  be  repossessM ! 
Alas !  her  virtue  and  the  law  prevent. 
Force  cannot  be,  and  she  will  not  consent ; 
But  were  that  brother  gone ! — A  brother  ?  No ! 
A  circumventor ! — and  the  wretch  shall  go  ! 
Yet  not  this  hand— How  shifts  about  my  mind, 
Ungovem*d,  guideless,  drifting  in  the  wind. 
And  I  am  all  a  tempest,  whirrd  around 
By  dreadful  thoughtB,  that  fright  me  and  con- 
found ; — 
I  would  I  saw  him  on  the  earth  laid  low  1 
I  wish  the  fate,  but  must  not  give  the  blow  !*' 

bo  thinks  a  man  when  thoughtful ;  be  prefers 
A  life  of  peace  till  man  his  anger  stirs, 
Then  all  the  efforts  of  his  reason  cease, 
And  he  forgets  how  pleasant  was  that  peace ; 
Till  the  wiki  passions  what  they  seek  obtain. 
And  then  he  sinks  into  his  calm  again. 

Now  met  the  lawless  clan, — in  secret  met. 
And  down  at  their  convivial  board  were  set; 


The  plan  in  view  to  past  adventures  led. 

And  the  pest  conflicts  present  anger  bred ; 

They  sighM  for  pleasures  gone,  they  groan'd  fer 

heroes  dead : 
Their  ancient  stores  were  rifled, — strong  desires 
Awaked,  and  wine  rekindled  latent  fires. 

It  was  a  night  such  bold  desires  to  move ; 
Strong  winds  and  wintry  torrents  filPd  the  grove ; 
The  crackling  boughs  that  in  the  forest  fell. 
The  cawing  rooks,  the  cur's  affrighten'd  yell ; 
The  scenes  above  the  wood,  the  floods  below. 
Were  mix'd,  and  none  the  single  sound  could  know ; 
Loud  blow  the  blasts,"  thty  cried,  *•  and  call  us 
as  they  blow." 

In  such  a  night — and  then  the  heroes  told 
What  had  b^n  done  in  better  tiroes  of  old  ; 
How  they  had  conquered  all  opposed  to  tbem. 
By  force  in  part,  in  part  by  stratagem ; 
And  as  the  tales  inflamed  the  fiery  crew. 
What  had  been  done  they  then  prepared  to  do ; 
**  'T  is  a  last  night  I"  they  said— the  angry  blast 
And  roaring  floods  seem'd  answering  **  't  is  a  kstf* 

James  knew  they  met,  for  he  had  spies  about. 
Grave,  sober  men,  whom  none  presumed  to  doubt; 
For  if  suspected,  they  had  soon  been  tried 
Where  fears  are  evidence,  and  doubts  decide : 

But  these  escaped Now  James  companions  took, 

Sturdy  and  bold,  with  terror-'stirring  look  ; 

He  bad  before,  by  informations  lod, 

Lefl  the  afilicted  partner  of  his  bed ; 

Awaked  his  men,  and  through  plantations  wide. 

Deep  woods,  and  trackless  ling,  had  been  their 

guide; 
And  then  rctum'd  to  wake  the  pitying  wife. 
And  hear  her  tender  terrors  for  his  life. 

But  in  this  night  a  sure  informer  came, 
Th^y  were  assembled  who  attacked  his  game ; 
Who  more  than  once  had  tJirough  tlie  pork  madb 

way. 
And  slain  the  dappled  breed,  or  vow'd  to  sUy  ; 
The  trembling  spy  had  heard  the  solemn  vow. 
And  need  and  vengeance  both  inspired  them  now. 

The  keeper  early  had  retired  to  rest 
For  brief  repose ; — sad  thoucrhts  his  mind  posscss'd 
In  his  short  sleep  he  started  from  his  bed. 
And  ask'd  in  fancy's  t«rror  **  Is  he  dead  ?'* 

There  was  a  call  below,  when  James  awoke. 
Rose  from  his  bed,  and  arms  to  aid  him  took. 
Not  all  defensive  l-r-tliere  his^helpcrs  stood, 
Arm'd  iike  himself^  and  hastening  to  the  wood. 

"  Why  this  ?"  he  said,  for  Rachel  pour'd  her  tean 
Profuse,  that  spoke  involuntary  fears  : 
**  Sleep,  that  so  early  thou  for  us  mayst  wake. 
And  wc  our  comforts  in  return  may  take ; 
Sleep,  and  farewell !"  he  said,  and  took  his  way, 
I  And  the  sad  wife  in  neither  could  obey  ; 
She  slept  not  nor  well  fiured,  but  restless  dwelt 
On  her  pi^t  life,  and  past  afflictions  felt ; 
The  man  she  loved  the  brother  and  the  fbe 
Of  him  she  married ! — It  had  wrought  b«r  wo; 
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Not  that  the  loved  but  pHicd,  and  that  now 
Was,  8o  she  fear'd,  infringement  of  her  vow  : 
James  tew  was  civil,  though  she  must  confess 
That  his  was  not  her  kiad  of  happiness ; 
That  he  would  shoot  the  man  who  shot  a  hare 
Was  what  her  timid  conscience  could  not  bear ; 
But  still  she  loved  him— ^onderM  where  he  strayM 
In  thb  loud  night !  and  if  he  were  afraid. 

More  than  one  hour  she  thought,  and  dropping  then 
In  sudden  sleep,  cried  loudly  **  Spare  him,  men ! 
And  do  no  murder  !'* — then  awaked  she  rose, 
And  thought  no  more  of  trying  for  repose. 

T  was  past  the  dead  of  night,  when  every  sound 
That  nature  mingles  might  be  heard  around : 
But  none  from  man, — man*s  feeble  voice  was  hnsh*d, 
Where  rivers  swelling  roar*d,  and  woods  were 

crush'd; 
Harried  by  these,  the  wife  could  sit  no  more. 
But  must  the  terrors  of  the  night  explore. 

Softly  she  left  her  door,  her  g«rden  gate. 
And  8eem*d  as  then  committed  to  her  fiite ; 
To  every  horrid  thought  and  doubt  a  prey. 
She  hurried  on,  already  lost  her  way ; 
Oft  as  she  glided  on  in  that  sad  night, 
She  stopp'd  to  listen,  and  she  look*d  for  light ; 
An  hour  she  wander*d,  and  was  still  to  learn 
Aught  of  her  lrasband*s  safety  or  return : 
A  sudden  break  of  heavy  clouds  could  show 
A  place  she  knew  not,  but  she  strove  to  know ; 
Still  fbrther  on  she  crept  with  trembling  feet. 
With  hope  a  friend,  with  fear  a  foe  to  meet : 
And  there  was  something  fearful  in  the  sight. 
And  in  the  sound  of  what  appear*d  to-night; 
For  now,  of  night  and  nervous  terrdr  bred. 
Arose  a  strong  and  superstitious  dread  ; 
She  heard  strange  noises,  and  the  shapes  she  saw 
Of  fencied  beings  bound  her  soul  in  awe. 

The  moon  was  risen,  and  she  sometimes  shone 
Through  thick  white  clouds  that  flew  tumultuous 

on. 
Passing  beneath  her  with  an  eagle*s  speed. 
That  her  soft  light  ImprisonM  and  then  fireed : 
The  6tful  glimmering  through  the  hedge-row  green 
Gave  a  strange  beauty  to  the  changing  scene; 
And  roaring  winds  and  rushing  waters  lent 
Their  minted  voice  that  to  the  spirit  went 

To  these  she  listenM ;  but  new  sounds  were  heard ; 
And  sight  more  startling  to  her  soul  appear*d ; 
There  were  low  lengtl^n*d  tones  with  sobs   be- 

tween. 
And  near  at  hand,  but  nothing  jret  was  seen ; 
She  narried  on,  and  **  Who  is  tlicre  7"  she  cried, 
**  A  dying  wretch  !'* — ^was  from  the  earth  replied. 

It  was  her  lover,  was  the  man  she  gave. 

The  price  she  paid,  himself  from  death  to  save ; 


With  whom,  expiring,  she  must  kneel  and  pray. 
While  the  soul  flitted  from  the  ehivering  clay 
That  pres8*d  the  dewy  ground,  and  bled  its  liie 
away ! 

This  was  the  part  that  duty  bad  her  take, 
Instant  and  ere  her  feelings  were  awake ; 
But  now  they  waked  to  anguish  ;  there  came  then. 
Hurrying  with  lights,  loud-speaking,  eager  meq. 
"And  here,  my  lord,  we  met — And  who  is  hero 
The  keeper^s  wife— Ah !  woman  go  not  near  I . 
There  lies  ths  man  that  was  the  head  of  all — 
See,  in  his  temples  went  the  fetal  ball ! 
And  James  that  instant,  who  was  tl^en  our  guide, 
Felt  in  his  heart  the  adverse  shot,  and  died  ! 
It  was  a  sudden  meeting,  and  the  light 
Of  a  dull  QK>on  made  indistinct  our  fight ; 
He  foremost  fell ! — But  see,  the  woman  creeps 
Like  a  lost  thing,  that  wanders  as  she  sleeps. 
See,  here  her  husband^s  body — but  she  knows 
That  other  dead  I  and  that  her  action  shows. 
Rachel !  why  look  you  at  your  mortal  foe  7 
She  does  not  hear  us — Whither  will  she  go  7** 

Now,  more  attentive,  on  the  dead  they  gazed, 
And  they  were  brothers :  sorrowing  ana  amazed, 
On  all  a  momentary  silence  came, 
A  common  soflness,  and  a  moral  shame. 

"*  Seized  you  the  poachers  7'*  said  my  k>rd— "*  They 

fled. 
And  we  pursued  not«-<me  of  them  was  dead. 
And  one  of  us ;  they  hurried  through  the  wood. 
Two  lives  were  gone,  and  we  no  more  pursued. 
Two  lives  of  men,  of  valiant  brothers  lost ! 
Enough,  my  k>rd,  do  hares  and  pheasants  cost  !** 

So  many  thought,  and  there  is  found  a  heart 
To  dwell  upon  the  deathi  of  either  part ; 
Since  this  their  morals  have  been  more  correct. 
The  cruel  spirit  in  the  place  is  eheck*d ; 
His  lordship  holds  not  in  such  sacred  care. 
Nor  takes  sueh  dreadful  vengeance  fer  a  hare ; 
The  smugglers  fear,  the  poacher  stands  in  awe 
Of  Heaven^s  own  act,  and  reverence  the  law ; 
There  was,  there  is  a  terror  in  the  place 
That  operates  on  man*8  offcndin?  race ; 
Such  acts  will  stamp  their 'moral  on  the  soul. 
And  while  the  bad  they  threaten  and  control, 
Win  to  the  pious  and  the  humble  say. 
Yours  is  the  right,  the  safe,  the  certain  way, 
*T  is  wisdom  to  be  good,  't  is  virtue  to  obey. 

So  Rachel  thinks,  the  pure,  the  good,  the  meek 

Whose  outward  acts  the  inward  purpose  speak 

As  men  will  children  at  their  sports  behold. 

And  smile  io  see  thekn,  though  unmoved  and  o%M, 

Smile  at  the  recollected  games,  and  then 

Depart  and  mix  in  the  atraSrs  of  men ; 

So  Rachel  looks  upon  the  world,  and  seefi 

It  cannot  lon^r  pain  her,  k)ngcr  please, 

But  just  detam  the  passing  thought,  or  cause 

A  gentle  smile  at  pity  or  applatuse ; 

And  then  the  recoliocted  soul  repairs 

Her  slumbering  hope,  and  heeds  her  own  affium. 
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BOOK  XXII. 


THE  VISIT  CONCLUDED. 

Richard  prepares  to  depart — Visit  to 'the  Rector — 
His  Reception — Vi«i^  to  the  Sisters — Their  pre- 
sent  Situation — The  Morning  of  the  last  Day — 
The  Conference  of  the  Brothers— Their  ELicur- 
sion — Riciiard  dissatisfied — ^The  Brother  e^pos. 
tulates — The  End  of  tlieir  Ride,  and  of  the 
Day's  Business — Conclusion. 


*  No  letters,  Tom  7"  said  Richard—"  None  to-day." 

*  Excuse  me,  Brother,  I  must  now  away ; 
Matilda  never  in  her  life  so  long 

Deferred — Alas  I  there  must  be  something  wrong !" 

*  Comfort  !**  said  George,  and  all  he  could  he  lent ; 
'  Wait  till  your  promised  day,  and  I  consent ; 
Two  days,  and  those  of  hope,  may  cheerfully  be 

spent 

And  keep  your  purpose,  to  review  the  place, 
My  choice ;  and  I  beseech  you  do  it  grace : 
Mark  each  apartment,  their  proportions  learn. 
And  either  use  or  elegance  discern ; 
Look  o*er  the  land,  the  gardens,  and  their  wall. 
Find  out  the  something  to  admire  in  all ; 
And  should  you  praise  them  in  a  knowing  style, 
I  *11  take  it  kindly— it  is  well — a  smile.**    , 


Richard  most  now  his  morning  visits  pay. 
And  bid  farewell !  for  he  must  go  away. 

I^e  sought  the  Rector  first,  not  lately  seen. 
For  he  had  absent  from  his  parish  been  ; 
**  Farewell  I"  the  younger  man  with  feeling  cried, 
•*  Farewell  !**  the  cold  but  worthy  priest  replied ; 
•*  When  do  you  leave  us  ?'* — **  I  have  days  but  two  :*' 
•*  'T  is  a  short  time — but,  well — Adieu,  adieu  !'* 

**  Now  hero  is  one,**  said  Richard,  as  he  went 
To  the  next  friend  in  pensive  discontent, 
**  Witli  whom  I  sate  in  social,  friendly  ease. 
Whom  I  respected,  whom  I  wish*d  to  please ; 
Whose  love  profess*d,  I  question*d  not  was  true, 
And  now  to  hear  his  heartless,  *  Well !  adieu  !* 
But  *t  is  not  well — and  he  a  man  of  sense. 
Grave,  but  yet  looking  strong  benevolence ; 
Whose  slight  acerbity  and  roughness  told 
To  his  advantage ;  yet  the  man  is  eold ; 
Nor  will  ho  know,  when  rising  in  Uie  morn. 
That  9uch  &  being  to  the  world  was  born. 

Arc  such  the  friendships  we  contract  in  life  7 

0  I  give  me  then  the  friendship  of  a  wife  ! 
AdieuH,  nay,  parting-pains  to  us  are  sweet, 
Thoy  make  so  glad  the  moments  when  we  meet. 

For  though  we  look  not  for  regard  intense. 
Or  warm  professions  in  a  man  of  sense. 
Yet  in  the  daily  intercourse  of  mind 

1  thought  that  found  which  I  desired  to  find. 
Feeling  and  frankness — thus  it  seem*d  to  me, 
A  iQ  such  farewell !— Well,  Rector,  let  it  be  !** 


Of  the  fair  sisters  then  he  took  his  leave, 
Forgflt  he  could  not,  he  must  think  and  grieve. 
Must  the  impression  of  tlieir  wrongs  retain. 
Their  very  patience  addmg  to  his  pain ; 
And  still  the  better  they  tl^ir  sorrows  bore. 
His  friendly  nature  madc^  him  fbel  them  more. 
He  judged  they  roust  have  many  a  heavy  hour 
When  the  mind  suffers  from  a  want  of  power ; 
When  troubled  long  we  find  our  strength  decay'd, 
And  cannot  then  recall  our  better  aid  ; 
For  to  the  mind,  ere  yet  that  aid  has  Down, 
Grief  has  pos^eas^d,  and  made  it  all  his  own ; 
And  patience  suffers,  till,  with  gathered  might. 
The  scatter'd  forces  of  the  soul  unite. 

But  few  and  short  such  times  of  snficring  were 
In  Lucy*s  mind,  and  brief  the  reign  of  care. 

Jane  had,  indeed,  her  flights,  but  had  in  them 
What  we  could  pity  but  must  not  condemn ; 
For  they  were  always  pure  and  oil  sublime. 
And  such  as  triumph'd  over  earth  and  time. 
Thoughts  of  eternal  love  that  sonls  possess. 
Foretaste  divine  of  HeavenV  own  happin 


Ofl  had  he  seen  them,  and  esteem  had  sprung 
In  his  free  mind  for  maids  so  sad  and  young. 
So  good  and  grieving,  and  his  place  was  high 
In  Uieir  esteem,  liis  friendly  brother*s  nigh, . 
But  yet  beneath ;  and  when  he  said  adieu ! 
Their  tone  was  kind,  pmd  was  responsive  too. 

Parting  was  painful ;  when  adieu  he  cried, 

**  You  will  return  ?"  the  gentle  girls  replied ; 

**  You  must  return  !  your  Brother  knows  you  now, 

But  to  exist  without  you  knows  not  how ; 

Has  he  not  told  us  of  the  lively  joy 

He  takes— forgive  us— in  the  Brother-boy  7 

He  is  alone  and  pensive ;  you  can  give 

Pleasure  to  one  by  whom  a  number  live 

In  daily  comfort — sure  for  this  you  met. 

That  for  his  debtors  you  might  pay  a  debt — 

The  poor  are  call'd  ungrateful,  but  you  still 

Will  have  their  thanks  for  this — indeed  you  wiH** 

Richard  bat  little  said,  for  he  of  late 
Held  with  himself  contention  and  debate. 

"  My  brother  loves  me,  his  regard  I  know. 
But  will  not  such  affection  weary  grow  7 
He  kindly  says,  *  defer  the  parting  day,' 
But  yet  may  wish  me  in  his  heart  away ; 
Nothing  but  kindness  I  in  him  perceive. 
In.  me  *t  is  kindness  then  to  take  my  leave ; 
Why  should  I  grieve  if  he  should  weary  be  7 
There  have  beeq  visiters  who  wearied  me ; 
He  yet  may  love,  and  we  may  part  hi  peace. 
Nay,  in  aflfection — novelty  must  cease — 
Man  is  but  man  ;  the  thing  he  most  desires 
Pleases  awhile— then  pleases  not — then  tires; 
George  to  his  former  habits  and  his  friends 
Will  now  return,  and  so  my  visit  tnds." 

Thus  Richard  communes  with  his  heart ;  but  stiD 
He  found  opposed  hU  reason  and  his  will, 
Found  that  his  thoughts  were  bu^y  in  this  train. 
And  he  was  striving  to  be  calm  in  vain. 
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Tiwo  ihouglita  were  passing  while  ho  yet  forbore 
To  leave  the  friends  whom  He  might  see  no  more. 

Then  came  a  chubby  child  and  sought  relief, 

Sobhing  in  all  the  impotence  of  grief; 

A  full  fed  girl  she  was,  with  ruddy  cheek. 

And  features  coarse,  tliat  grosser  leehngs  speak, 

To  whofu  another  miss,  with  passions  strong, 

And  slender  fist,  had  done  some  baby-wrong. 

On  Lucy's  gentle  mind  had  Barlow  wrought 

To  teach  ibis  child,  whom  she  had  labouring  taagbt 

With  unpaid  love — this  unproductive  brain 

Would  little  compreheiid,  and  less  retain. 

A  farmer*s  daughter,  with  redundant  health, 
And  double  Lucy's  weight  and  Lucy*s  wealth, 
Had  won  the  man*s  regard,  and  he  with  her 
Possessed  the  treasure  vulgar  minds  prefer ; 
A  man  of  thrift,  and  thriving,  he  possessed 
What  he  esteemM  of  earthly  good  the  best ; 
And  Lucy*s  well-stored  mind  had  not  a  charm 
For  this  true  lover  of  the  well-stocked  farm. 
This  slave  to  petty  wealth  and  rustic  toil. 
This  earth-devoted  wooer  of  the  soil : — 
But  she  with  meekness  took  the  wayward  child, 
And  sought  to  make  the  savage  nature  mild. 

Bat  Jane  her  judgment  with  decision  gave — 
**  Train  not  an  idiot  to  oblige  a  slave." 

And  where  is  filoomer  ?  Richard  would  have  said. 

But  he  was  cautious,  feeling,  and  afraid ; 

And  little  either  of  the  hero  knew. 

And  little  sought — He  might  be  married  too. 

Now  to  his  home,  the  morning  visits  past, 
Rclum'd  the  guest — that  evening  was  his  last 

He  met  his  brother,  and  they  spoke  of  thoee 

From  whom  his  comforts  in  the  village  ro«e ; 

Spoke  of  the  favourites,  whom  so  good  and  kind 

It  was  peculiar  happiness  to  find  : 

Then  for  the  sisters  in  their  griefs  they  felt. 

And,  sad  tliemsehres,  on  saddening  subjects  dwelt* 

But  George  was  willing  all  this  wo  to  spare, 
And  let  to-morrow  be  to-morrow's  care : 
He  of  his  purchase  talkM — a  thing  of  course. 
As  men  will  boldly  praise  a  new-bought  horse. 

Richard  was  not  to  all  its  beauty  blind. 
And  promised  ^11  to  seek  with  hope  tn  find  : 

*  The  price  indeed *' 

**  Yes,  that,"  said  Georgb,  **  is  high ; 
But  if  I  bought  not,  one  was  sure  to  buy. 
Who  might  the  social  comforts  we  enjoy, 
And  every  comfort  lessen  or  destroy. 

We  roust  not  always  reckon  what  we  give, 
But  think  how  precious  *t  is  in  peace  to  live ; 
S.jme  neighbour  Nimrod  mi^ht  in  very  pride 
Have  stirrM  my  anger,  and  have  then  defied : 
Or  worse,  have  loved,  and  teased  roe  to  excess 
By  his  kind  circ  to  give  me  happiness  ; 
Or  miglit  his  lady  and  her  daughter  bring 
To  rai:je  my  spirits,  to  converse,  and  sing  : 
*T  was  not  the  benefits  alone  1  view*d. 
Bat  thought  what  horrid  things  I  might  exclude. 


Some  party  man  might  hero  have  sat  him  down, 
Some  country  champion,  railing  at  the  crown, 
Or  some  true  courtier,  both  prepared  to  prove. 
Who  loved  not  them,  could  not  their  country  love  ' 
If  we  have  value  for  our  health  and  ease. 
Should  we  not  buy  off  enemies  like  these  ?" 

So  passM  the  evening  in  a  quiet  way. 
When,  lo !  the  morning  of  the  parting  day. 

Each  to  the  table  went  with  clouded  look, 
And  George  in  silence  gazed  upon  a  book ; 
Something  that  chance  had  efierM  to  his  view,^ 
He  knew  not  what«,or  cared  not,  if  he  knew. 

Richard  his  hand  Upon  a  paper  laid, — 

His  vacant  eye  upon  the  carpet  stray *d ; 

His  tongue  was  talkiug  sometliing  of  the  day. 

And  his  vezM  mind  was  wandering  on  his  way. 

They  spake  by  fits, — but  neither  had  concern 

In  the  replies, — they  nothing  wiphM  to  learn, 

Nor  to  relate ;  each  sat  as  one  who  tries 

To  bafile  sadnesses  and  sympathies : 

Each  of  his  Brother  took  a  steady  view, — 

As  actor  he,  and  as  observer  too. 

Rich^d,  whose  heart  was  ever  free  and  frank, 

Had  now  a  trial,  and  before  it  sank : 

He  thought  his  Brotlier — parting  now  so  near — 

AppearM  not  as  his  Brother  should  appear ; 

He  could  as  much  of  tenderness  remark 

When  parting  for  a  ramble  in  the  park. 

"  Yet,  is  it  just  ?"  he  thought ;  "  and  would  I  see 
My  Brother  wretched  but  to  part  with  me  7 
Wliat  can  he  further  u^  my  mind  explore  7 
He  saw  enough,  and  he  would  see  no  more : 
Happy  himself,  he  wishes  now  to  slide 
Back  to  his  habits*— He  is  satisfied ; 
But  I  am  not — this  cannot  be  denied. 


He  has  been  kind, — so  let  me  think  him  still ; 
Yet  he  expresses  not  a  wish,  a  will, 

To  meet  again  I" And  thas  Afifection  strove 

With  pride,  and  petulance  made  war  on  love : 
He  thought  his  Brotlier  cool — ho  knew  him  kind- 
And  there  was  sore  division  in  his  mind. 

•*  Hours  yet  remain, — *t  is  misery  to  sit 
With  minds  for  conversation  all  unfit ; 
No  evil  can  from  cJiange  of  place  arise. 
And  good  will  spring  from  air  and  exercise : 
Suppose  I  take  tlie  purposed  ride  with  you. 
And  guide  your  jaded  praise  to  objects  new, 

That  buyers  see?"' 

And  Richard  gave  assent 
Without  resistance,  and  without  intent : 
He  liked  not  nor  declined, — and  forth  the  Brothers 
went. 

"Come,  my  dear  Richard  !  let  us  cast  away 
All  evil  thoughts, — let  us  forget  the  day, 
And  fight  like  men  with  grief  till  we  like  boys  are 
gay." 

Thus  George, — and  even  this  in  Ricbard*s  mind 
Was  judged  an  effort  rather  wise  than  kind  ; 
This  flow*d  from  something  he  obsen-ed  of  late. 
And  he  could  feel  it,  but  he  could  not  state ; 
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He  thoug^ht  some  ehang^e  appeared, — ^yet  faiPd  to 

.  prove. 
Even  as  he  tried,  abatement  in  the  love ; 
But  in  his  Brother*§  manner  was  restraint 
That  lie  could  feel,  and  jet  he  could  not  paint 

That  they  should  part  in  peace  fbll  well  he  knew, 
But  much  he  fear'd  to  purt  with  coolness  too: 
George  had  been  peevish  when  the  subject  rose, 
And  never  fail'd  the  parting  to  oppose ; 
Name  it,  and  straight  his  features  cloudy  grew 
To  stop  tlie  journey  as  the  clouds  will  do;— 
And  thus  they  rode  along  in  pensive  mood, 
Their  thoug^hts  pursuing,  by  their  cares  pursued. 

♦Richard  I"  said  George,  **  I  see  it  is  in  vain 
By  love  or  prayer  my  Brother  to  retain ; 
And,  truth  to  tell,  it  was  a  foolish  thing 
A  man  like  thee  from  thy  repose  to  bring. 

Ours  to  disturb Say,  how  am  1 16  live 

Without  the  comforts  thou  art  wont  to  give  ? 
How  will  the  heavy  hours  my  mind  amict,-* 
No  one  t*  agree,  no  oae  to  contradict. 
None  to  awake,  excite  roe,  or  prevent. 
To  hear  a  tale,  or  hold  an  argument. 
To  help  my  worship  in  a  case  of  doubt. 
And  bring  me  in  my  bkinders  fiiirly  out 

Who  now  by,  manners  lively  or  serene 
Comes  between  me  and  sorrow  like  a  scveen. 
And  giving,  what  I  lookM  not  to  have  found, 
A  care,  an  interest  in  the  world  around  7** 

Silent  was  Richard^  striving  to  adjust 

His  thoughts  for  speech, — ibr  speak,  he  thought, 

he  must:  , 
Something  like  war  within  his  bosom  strove — 
His  mild,  kind  nature,  and  his  proud  selfJove : 
Grateful  he  was,  and  with  his  courage  meek,— 
But  lie  was  hurt,  and  he  resolved  to  speak. 

*♦  Yes,  mv  dear  Brother !  from  my  soul  I  ^ieve 
Thee  and  the  proofs  of  thy  regard  to  leave : 
Thou  hast  been  all  that  I  dould  wish, — my  pride 
Exults  to  find  that  I  am  thus  allied : 
Yet  to  express  a  feeling,  how  it  came^ 
The  pain  it  gives,  its  nature  and  its  name, 
I  know  not, — but  of  late  I  will  confess,    , 
Not  that  thy  love  is  little,  but  is  less. 

Hadst  thou  received  me  in  thy  present  mood, 
Sure  I  had  held  thee  to  be  kind  and  good ; 
But  thou  wert  all  the  warmest  heart  could  state. 
Affection  dream,  or  hope  anticipate ; 
I  must  have  wearied  thee,  yet,  day  by  day, — 
•Stay  I*  said  my  Brother,  and  *t  was  good  to  stay; 
But  now,  forgive  me.  thinking  I  perceive 
(/hangc  undefined,  and  as  I  Uiink  I  grieve. 

Have  I  offended? — Proud  although  I  be, 
1  will  be  humble,  and  concede  to  thee  : 
Have  I  intruded  on  thee  when  thy  mind 
Was  vex*d,  and  then  to  solitude  inclined  7 
O !  thrre  are  times  when  all  things  will  molest 
Minds  so  disposed,  so  heavy,  so  oppressed  i 
And  thine,  I  know,  is  delicate  and  nice. 
Sickening  at  folly,  and  at  war  with  vice : 


Then,  at  a  time  when  thou  wert  vez'd  with 
I  have  intruded,  let  a&ctioo  tease. 
And  so  offended." 

**  Richard,  if  thoa  hast, 
*T  b  at  this  instant,  nothing  in  the  past : 
No,  thou  art  all  a  Brother*s  love  would  chooae ; 
And,  having  lost  thee,  I  shall  interest  lose 
In  all  that  1  possess :  I  pray  thee  tell 
Wherein  thy  host  has  failM  to  |Jeas&  thee  weD, — 
Do  I  neglect  thy  comforts  T'^ 

"O!  not  thou. 
But  art  thyself  uncomfortable  now. 
And  *t  is  from  thee  and  firom  thy  looks  I  gain 
This  painful  knowledge— *t  is  my  Bro(ber*s  pain ; 
And  yet  that  something  in  my  spirit  lives. 
Something  that  spleen  excites  and  sorrow  gives, 
I  may  confess, — for  not  in  thee  I  trace 
Alone  this  change,  it  is  in  all  the  place : 
Smile  if  thou  wilt  in  scorn,  for  I  am  glad 
A  smile  at  any  rate  is  to  be  had. 

But  there  is  Jacques,  who  ever  seem*d  to  treat 
Thy  Brother  kindly  as  we  chanced  to  meet ; 
Nor  with  thee  only  pleased  our  worthy  guide. 
But  in  tlie  hedge-row  path  and  green- wood  side. 
There  he  woukl  speak  with  that  familiar  ease 
That  makes  a  trifle,  makes  a  nothing  please. 

But  now  to  my  farewell, — and  that  I  spoke 

With  honest  sorrow, — with  a  careless  look. 

Gazing  unalter*d  on  some  stupid  prose — 

His  sermon  for  the  Sunday  I  suppose,— 

*  Going  7'  said  he :  *  why  then  the  'Squire  and  you 

Will  ^rt  at  last— You  Ve  going  7 — Well,  adieu  V 

True,  we  were  not  in  friendship  bound  like  those. 
Who  will  adopt  each  other*s  friends  and  foes. 
Without  esteem  or  hatred  of  their  own, — 
But  still  we  were  to  intimacy  grown ; 
And  sure  of  Jacques  when  I  had  taken  leave 
It  would  have  grieved  me, — and  it  ou^ht  to  grieve 
But  I  in  him  could  not  affection  trace, — 
Careless  he  put  his  sermons  in  their  place. 
With  no  more  feeling  than  his  t 


Not  so  tliose  generous  girls  beyond  the  brookv-* 
It  quite  unmannM  me  as  my  leave  I  took. 

But,  my  dear  Brother !  when  I  take  at  ni^fat. 
In  my  own  home,  and  in  their  mother's  sij^htv 
By  turns  n^y  children,  or  together  see 
A  pair  contending  for  the  vacant  knee. 
When  to  Matilda  I  begin  to  tell 
What  in  my  visit  first  and  last  befell — 
Of  this  your  village,  of  her  tower  and  spire. 
And,  above  all,  her  Rector  and  her  *Squire, 
How  will  the  tale  be  marr'd  when  I  shall  end-* 
I  left  displeased  the  Brother  and  the  friend  7" 

**  Nay,  Jacques  is  honest — Marry,  he  was  tben 
Engugcd — What !  part  an  author  and  his  pen  7 
Just  in  the  fit,  and  when  th'  inspiring  ray 
Shot  on  hb  brain,  t'  arrest  it  in  its  way  ! 
Come,  thou  shaft  ^ee  him  in  an  easier  vein  ! 
Nor  of  his  looks  nor  of  his  words  complain  : 
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4rt  thou  content?" — 

If  Richard  had  replied, 
**  I  am,"  his  manner  had  his  woids  belied  : 
Even  from  his  Brothcr^s  cheerfulness  he  drew 
Somcthinjr  to  vex  him — what,  he  scarcely  know : 
So  he  evading  said,  **  My  evil  fate 
Upon  my  co/n forts  throws  a  gloom  of  late : 
Matilda  writes  not ;  and,  when  last  fhe  wrote, 
I  read  no  letter-^'t  was  a  trader's  note, — 
*  Yours  I  received,*  and  all  that  formal  prate 
That  is  00  hate^l,  that  she  knows  I  hate. 

Dejection  reigns,  T  feel,  but  cannot  tell 
Why  upon  me  the  dire  infection  fell : 
Madmen  mav  say  that  they  alone  are  sane, 
And  all  beside  have  a  distemperM  brain ; 
Something  like  this  I  feel, — and  I  include 
Myself  among  the  ^antic  multitude : 
But,  come,  Matilda  writes,  although  but  ill, 
And  home  has  health,  and  that  is  comfort  stilL** 

George  stopt  his  horse,  and  with  the  kindest  look 
Spoke  to  his  Brother,— earnestly  he  spoke, 
As  one  who  to  his  friend  his  heart  reveals, 
And  all  the  hazard  with  the  comfort  feels. 

**  SooD  as  I  loved  thee,  Richard,^-and  I  loved 
Before  my  reason  had  the  will  approved. 
Who  yet  right  early  had  her  sanction  lent, 
And  with  afTection  in  her  verdict  went, — 
So  soon  I  fck,  that  thus  a  friend  to  gain. 
And  then  to  lose,  is  but  to  purchase  pain  : 
Daily  the  pleasure  grew,  then  sad  the  day 
That  takes  it  all  in  its  increase  away ! 

Patient  thou  wert,  and  kind, — but  well  I  knew 

The  husbaDd*s  wishes,  and  the  father*s  too ; 

I  saw  bow  checkM  they  were,  and  yet  in  secret 

grew: 
Once  and  again,  I  urged  thee  to  delay 
Thy  purposed  journey,  still  deferr'd  the  day. 
And  still  on  its  approach  the  pain  increasea 
Tin  my  request  and  thy  compliance  ceased ; 
I  coukl  not  further  thy  affection  task. 
No  more  of  one  so  self-resisting  ask ; 
But  yet  to  lose  thee,  Richard,  and  with  thee 
AD  hope  of  sociaf  joys — it  cannot  be. 
Nor  could  I  bear  to  meet  thee  as  a  boy 
From  school,  his  parents,  to  obtain  a  joy. 
That  lessens  day  by  day,  and  one  will  soon  destroy. 

No !  I  would  have  thee.  Brother,  all  my  own, 
To  grow  beside  me  as  my  trees  have  grown ; 
For  ever  near  me,  pleasant  in  my  sight. 
And  in  my  mind,  my  pride  and  my  delight  . 

Yet  will  I  tell  thee,  Richard ;  had  I  found 
Thy  mind  dependent  and  thy  heart  unsound, 
Hadst  thou  been  po(tr,  obsequious,  and  disposed 
With  any  wish  or  measure  to  have  closed. 
Willing  on  me  and  gkdly  to  attend. 
The  younger  brother,  the  convenient  friend ; 
Thy  speculation  its  reward  had  made 
Like  other  ventures — thou  hadst  gain*d  in  trade ; 
What  reason  urged,  or  Jacques  esteem *d  thy  due. 
Thine  had  it  been,  and  I,  a  trader  too, 
Had  paid  my  debt,  and  home  my  Brother  sent. 
Nor  glad  nor  sorry  that  he  came  or  went ; 
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Who  to  his  wife  and  children  would  have  told, 
They  had  an  uncle,  and  the  man  was  old ; 
Till  every  girl  and  boy  had  IcarnM  to  prate 
Of  uncle  George,  his  gout,  and  his  estate. 

Thus  had  we  parted  ;  but  as  now  thou  art, 
I  roust  not  lose  thee — No !  I  cannot  part ; 
Is  it  in  human  nature  to  consent. 
To  give  up  all  the  good  that  heaven  has  lent. 
All  social  ease  apd  comfort  to  forego, 
And  live  again  the  solitary  T  No ! 

We  part  no  more,  dear  Richard  !  thou  wilt  need 
Thy  Brother's  help  to  teach  thy  boys  to  read ; 
And  I  :liould  We  to  hear  Matilda's  psalm. 
To  keep  my  spirit  in  a  morning  calm. 
And  feel  the  soil  devotion  that  prepares 
The  soul  to  rise  above  its  earthly  cares ; 
Then  thou  and  I,  an  independent  two. 
May  have  our  parties  and  defend  them  too ; 
Thy  liberal  notions,  and  my  loyal  fears. 
Will  give  us  subjects  for  our  future  years ; 
We  will  for  truth  alone  contend  and  reqd. 
And  our  good  Jacques  shall  oVersee  our  creed. 

Such  were  m^  views ;  and  I  had  quickly  made 
Some  bold  attempts  my  Brother  to  persuade 
To  think  as  I  did ;  but  I  knew  too  well 
Whose  now  thou  wert,  with  whom  thou  wert  to 

dwell. 
And  why,  I  said,  return  him  'doubtful  home. 
Six  months  to  argue  if  he  then  would  come. 
Some  six  months  aAer  ?  and,  beside,  I  know 
That  all  the  hap'py  ire  of  course  the  slow  ; 
And  thou  at  home  art  happy,  there  wilt  stay. 
Dallying  'twixt  will  and  will-not  many  a  day, 
And  finet  the  gloss  of  hope,  and  hope  itself  away 

Jacques  is  my  f>iend ;  to  him  I  gave  my  heart. 
Yon  see  my  Brother,  see  I  would  not  part ; 
Wilt  thou  an  embassy  of  love  disdain  7 
Go  to  this  sister,  and  my  views  explain ; 
Gloss  o'er  my  failings,  paint  me  with  a  grace 
That  Love  beholds,  put  meaning  in  my  face ; 
Describe  that  dwelling;  talk  how  well  we  live. 
And  all  its  glory  to  our   village  give ; 
Praise  the  kind  sisters  whom  we  love  so  much, 
And  thine  own  virtues  like  an  artist  touclh 

Tell  her,  and  here  my  secret  purpose  show. 
That  no  dependence  shall  my  sister  know; 
Hers  all  the  freedom  (hat  she  loves  shall  be. 
And  mine  the  debt, — then  press  her  to  agree ; 
Say,  that  my  Brother's  wishes  wait  on  hers, 
And  his  affection  what  she  wills  prefers. 

Forgive  me,  Brother, — ^these  my  words  and  more 
Our  friendly  Rector  to  Matilda  bore ; 
At  large,  at  length,  were  all  my  views  ezplain'd. 
And  to  my  joy  my  wishes  I  obtain'd. 

Dwell  in  that  house,  and  we  shall  still  be  near, 
Absence  and  parting  I  no  more  shall  fear ; 
Dwell  in  thy  home,  and  at  thy  will  exclude 
All  who  shall  dare  upon  thee  to  intrude. 

Again  thy  pardon, — *t  was  not  my  design 
To  give  surprise ;  a  better  view  was  mine , 
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But  let  it  pass — and  yet  I  wishM  to  see 
That  meeting  too :  and  happy  may  it  be  !** 

Thus  Gcorgrc  had  Bpoken,  and  then  Iook*d  around, 
And  smiled  as  one  who  then  his  road  had  found  ; 
"  Follow  I"  he  cried,  and  bri:jkly  urged  hie  horM : 
Richard  was  puzzled,  but  obcy*d  of  course'; 
He  was  affected  like  a  man  astray. 
Lost,  but  yet  knowing  something  of  the  way ; 
1M1I  a  wood  cleared,  and  still  concealM  th«  view, 
Richard  tlie  purchase  of  his  Brother  knew  ; 
And  something  flashed  upon  his  mind  not  clear, 
But  much  with  pleasure  mixM,  in  part  with  fear{ 
As  one  who  wandering  through  a  stormy  night 
Sees  his  own  home,  and  gladdens  at  the  sight, 
Yet  feels  some  doubt  if  fortune  had  decreed 
That  lively  pleasure  in  such  time  of  need ; 
So  Richard  felt — but  now  the  mansion  came 
In  view  direct — he  knew  it  for  the  same ; 
There  too  the  garden  walk,  the  elms  designM 
To  guard  the  peaches  from  the  eastern  wind ; 
And  there  the  sloping  glass,  that  when  he  shines 
Gives  the  sun's  vigour  to  the  ripening  vines. — 

•♦Itismy  Brother's  •"— 

♦*  No !"  he  answers, "  No ! 
'T  is  to  thy  own  possession  that  we  go ; 
It  is  thy  wife's,  and  will  thy  children's  be, 
Earth,  wood,  and  water ! — and  for  thine  and  thee ; 
Bought  in  thy  name — Alight,  my  friend,  and  come, 
I  do  beseech  thee,  to  thy  proper  home ; 
There  wilt  thou  soon  thy  own  Matilda  view, 
She  knows  our  deed,  and  she  approves  it  too  $ 
Before  her  all  our  views  and  plans  virere  laid. 
And  Jacques  was  there  t'  explain  and  to  persuade. 


Here,  on  this  lawn,  thy  boys  and  girls  shall  nm. 
And  play  their  gambols  when  their  tasks  are  dofw; 
There,  from  that  window,  shall  their  mother  view 
The  happy  tribe,  and  smile  at  all  they  do ; 
While  thou,  more  gravely,  hiding  thy  delight, 
Shalt  cry  •  O I  childish  I*  and  enjoy  the  sight 


WeD,  my  dear  Richard,  there 's  no  more  to  say- 
Stay,  as  you  will*— do  any  thing — but  stay ; 
Be,  I  dispute  not,  steward — what  you  will. 
Take  your  own  name,  but  be  my  Brother  stilL 

And  hear  me,  Richard !  if  I  should  ofiend^ 
Assume  the  patron,  and  forget  the  friend ; 
If  aught  in  word  or  manner  I  exprea 
That  only  touches  on  thy  happiness ; 
If  I  be  peevish,  humoqrsome,  unkind, 
Spoil'd  as  I  am  by  each  subservient  mind ; 
For  I  am  humour'd  by  a  tribe  who  make 
Me  more  capricious  for  the  pains  they  take 
To  make  me  quiet ;  shouldst  thou  ever  feci 
A  wound  from  this,  this  leave  not  time  to  heal, 
But  let  thy  wife  her  cheerfu)^smi]e  withhold, 
Let  her  be  civil,  distant,  cautious,  cold  ; 
Then  shall  I  woo  forgiveness,  and  repent. 
Nor  bear  to  lose  the  blessings  Heaven  has  UoL 

But  this  was  nccdlcaa— there  was  joy  of  heart. 
All  felt  the  good  that  all  desired  t*  impart ; 
Respect,  affection,  and  esteem  combined. 
In  sundry  portions  ruled  in  every  mind ; 
And  o'er  the  whole  an  unobtrueive  air 
Of  pious  joy,  that  urged  the  silent  prayer. 

And  hless'd  the  new-born  feelings Here  we  do* 

Our  Tale  of  Tales !— Health,  reader,  and  reposal 


RECENTLY  PUBIiSHED  BY  HIS  SONS. 


["Tb«ra  «ra.  in  mr  nc«m  at  borne,  where  they  bnre  been  loof  undiitnrbed.  another  seriea  of  Btoriee— in  i 
and  quantity  tufficieot  fur  a  volume ;  and  aa  I  aoppoee  they  are  much  like  the  former  |o  eseeatioo.  aad  aaf 
ficiently  different  in  events  and  character*,  they  may  bereaAer.  in  peaceable  tiraee.  bo  wo'rUi  aoroechmff  to  yo« ; 
and  the  more,  becauae  I  ahall.  whatever  is  mortal  of  me.  be  at  re«t  ia  the  cbancol  of  Trowbridge  ehureh  ;  for  the 
works  of  authors  departed  are  cenerally  received  with  some  favour,  partly  a»  they  are  old  aequaintaneea,  aad 
iu  part  because  there  can  be  no  mora  of  tbem.*'— .Mr.  Crabbe  to  kit  Son  Otorge,  dated  QiAon,  October  99. 1831*] 


SAMUEL  ROGERS,  ESQ. 


Sir, 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


It  is  our  belief  that,  in  respectfully  inscribing  to 
/<iu  these  Talks,  we  select  the  name  which,  if 
our  Father  had  himself  superintended  their  pub- 
lication, he  would  have  been  most  ambitious  to 
connect  with  them. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  grateful  and  faithful 
humble  Servants, 

GEORGE  CRABBE. 
JOHN  CRABBE. 


Although,  in  a  letter  written  shortly  before  hit 
deatht  Mr.  Crabbe  mentioned  the  following  pic«« 
as  fully  prepared  for  the  press ;  and  trt  withhold 
from  the  Public  whit  he  had  thus*  d'  scril»cd,  cooW 
not  have  bt-en  consijitcnt  with  filial  rcvcn-nce ;  vet 
his  executors  must  confess  thut,  wlitn  tliey  saw 
the  first  pages  of  his  MS.  reduced  lo  type,  thcj 
became  very  senpihle  that,  had  he  him^'oli'  livt^  to 
edit  these  compositions,  he  would  have  considt:re<i 
it  necessary  to  bestow  jon  them  a  good  deal  more 
of  revision  and  correction,  before  finally  sabmittin^ 
them  to  the  eye  of  the  world.    They  perceived 


POSTHUMOUS  POEMS. 


that  his  langfua^  had  not  always  effected  the  com- 
plete dcvclopement  of  his  fdeas ;  that  images  were 
here  and  there  left  imperfect — nay,  trains  of  reflec- 
tion rather  hinted  than  expressed ;  and  that,  in 
many  places,  thoughts  in  themselves  valuable  could 
Dot  have  failed  to  derive  much  additional  weight 
and  point,  from  the  last  touches  of  his  own  pen. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  was  a  very  great 
relief  to  their  minds  to  learn,  that  several  persons 
of  tile  highest  eminence  in  literature  had  read 
these  poetical  Remains  before  any  part  of  them 
was  committed  to  the  printer  ;  and  that  the  verdict 
of  such  judges  was,  on  the  whole,  more  favourable 
than  they  themselves  had  begun  to  anticipate : — 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  those  whose  esteem  had 
formed  the  highest  honour  of  their  father's  life,  his 
fame  would  not  be  tarnished  by  their  compliance 
with  the  terms  of  his  literary  bequest  ^  that,  though 
not  so  uniformly  polished  as  some  of  his  previous 
performances,  these  Posthumous  flssays  would  still 
be  found  to  preserve,  in  the  main,  the  same  <iha- 
racteristics  on  which  his  reputation  had  been  estab- 
lished  ;  much  of  the  same  quiet  humour  and  keen 
observation ;  the  same  brief  and  vivid  description ; 
the  same  unobtrusive  pathos ;  the  same  prevailing 
rarvcrence  for  moral  truth,  and  rational  religion, — 
and,  in  a  word,  not  a  few  **  things  which  the  world 
would  not  willingly  let  die.** 

The  following  verses  aretlierefbre  at  length  sub- 
mitted to  the  Fublic;  not  indeed  without  deep 
anxiety,  but  still  with  some  considerable  hope,  that 
they  may  be  received  with  a  fkir  portbn  of  favour 
now,  and  allowed  to  descend  to  pos^^it;^  as  not,  on 
the  whole,  unworthy  of  a  place  in  Ineir  Aatbor*s 
collective  works. 


TALE  I. 


SILPORP  HALL;  OR,  THE  HAPPY  DAY. 

Wn^nn  a  village,  many  a  mile  from  town, 
A  place  of  small  resort  and  no  renown  ; — 
Save  that  it  fbrm*d  a  way,  and  gave  a  name 
To  S11.VORD  Hall,  it  made  no  claim  to  fame; — 
It  was  the  gain  of  some,  the  pride  of  all. 
That  travellers  stopt  to  ask  for  Silfobd  Hall. 

Small  as  it  was,  the  |:dace  could  boast  a  School, 
In  which  Nathaniel  Perkin  bore  the  rule. 
Not  mark*d  for  learning  deep,  or  talents  rare. 
Bat  for  his  varyingf  tasks  and  ceaseless  care ; 
Some  forty  boys,  the  sons  of  tliri  fty  men. 
He  taught  to  read,  and  part  to  use  the  pen ; 
While,  by  more  studious  core,  a  favourite  few 
Increased  his  pride — for  if  the  Scholar  knew 
Enough  for  praise,  say  what  the  Teacher's  due  ? — 
These  to  his  presence,  slates  in  hand,  moved  on. 
And  a  grim  smile  their  feats  in  figures  won. 

This  Man  of  lictters  wooM  in  early  life    . 
The  Vicar's  maiden,  whom  he  made  his  wife. 
She  too  can  read,  as  by  her  song  she  proves— 
The  song  Nathaniel  made  about  their  loves : 
Five  rosy  girls,  and  one  fair  boy,  increased 
The  Father's  care,  whose  labours  seldom  ceased. 


No  day  of  riBst  was  his.     If^  now  and  then. 
His  boys  for  play  laid  by  the  book  and  pen. 
For  Lawyer  Slow  there  was  some  deed  to  write, 
Or  some  young  farmer's  letter  to  indite. 
Or  land  to  meisute,  or,  with  legal  skill, 
To  frame  some  yeoman's  widow's  peevish  will ; 
And  on  the  Sabbath, — when  his  neighbours  drest, 
To  hear  their  duties,  and  to  take  their  rest — 
Then,  when  the  Vicar's  periods  ceased  to  flow, 
Was  heard  Nathaniel,  in  his  seat  below. 

Such  were  his  labours ;  but  the  time  is  come 
When  his  son  Peter  clears  the  hoars  of  gloom. 
And  brings  him  aid :  though  yet  a  boy,  he  shares 
In  staid  Nathaniel's  multifarious  cares. 
A  king  his  father,  he,  a  prince,  has  rale^ — 
The  first  of  subjects,  viceroy  of  the  school : 
But  though  a  prince  within  that  realm  he  reigns. 
Hard  is  the  part  bis  duteous  soal  sustains. 
He  with  his  Father,  o'er  the  fiirrow'd  land. 
Draws  the  long  chain  in  his  uneasy  hand, 
And  neatly  forms  at  home,  what  there  they  rudelj 

plann'd. 
Content,  fbr  all  his  labour,  if  he  gains 
Some  words  of  praise  and  sixpence  for  hb  pains. 
Thus  mant  a  hungry  day  the  Boy  has  fared. 
And  would  have  ask'd  a  dinner,  had  be  dared. 
When  boys  are  playing,  he,  for  hours  of  school. 
Has  sums  to  set,  and  copy-books  to  rule ; 
When  all  are  met,  fbr  some  sad  dunce  aflraid. 
He,  by  allowance,  lends  his  timely  aid- 
Taught  at  the  student's  failings  to  connive, 
Yet  keep  his  Father's  dignity  alive  : 
For  even  Nathaniel  fears,  and  might  oflend, 
If  too  severe,  the  farmer,  now  his  friend ; 
Or  her,  that  fanner's  lady,  who  well  knows 
Her  boy  is  bright,  and  needs  nor  threats  nor  blows: 
This  leem'd  to  Peter  hard ;  and  he  was  loth, 
T*  obey  and  role,  and  have  the  cares  of  both — 
To  miss  the  master's  dignity,  and  yet 
No  portion  of  the  school-boy's  play  to  get 
To  him  the  Fiend,  as  once  to  Launcelot,  cried, 
"Run  firom  thy  wrongs !"—••  Ran  where?"  his 

fear  replied  t 
•'  Run  !"— said  the  Tempter,  ••  ifbut  hard  thy  fjirc. 
Hard  is  it  now — it  may  be  mended  there." 

But  still,  though  tempted,  he  refused  to  port, 
And  felt  the  Mother  clinging  at  his  heart 
Nor  this  alone*— he,  in  that  weight  of  care. 
Had  help,  and  bore  it  es  a  man  should  bear. 
A  drop  of  comfort  in  his  cup  was  thrown ; 
It  was  his  treasure,  and  it  was  his  own. 
His  Father's  shelves  contained  a  rhotley  stote 
Of  letter'd  wealth ;  and  this  he  might  explore. 
A  part  his  mother  in  her  youth  had  gnin'd, 
A  part  Nathaniel  from  his  club  obtain'd. 
And  part— a  well-worn  kind — from  sire  to  son 
remain'd. 

He  sought  his  Mother's  hoard,  and  there  he 
found 
Romance  in  sheets,  and  poetry  unbound ; 
Sofl  Tales  of  Ix)vet  which  never  damsel  read, 
But  tears  of  pity  stain'd  her  virgin  bed. 
There  were  Jane  Shore  and  Rosamond  the  Fair, 
And  humbler  heroines  frail  as  these  were  there  , 
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There  was  a  tale  of  one  fbrsaken  Maid, 

Who  till  her  death  the  work  of  vengeance  fltay*d  ; 

Her  Lover,  then  at  sea,  while  round  him  atood 

A  dauntless  crew,  the  angry  ghost  pursued ; 

In  a  small  boat,  without  an  oar  or  sail, 

She  came  to  call  him,  nor  would  force  avail. 

Nor  prayer;  but,  conscience-stricken,  down  he 

leapt. 
And  o'er  his  corse  the  closing  billows  slept ; 
All  vanished  then !  but  of  the  crew  were  some. 
Wondering  whose  ghost  would  on  the  morrow  come. 

A  learned  Book  was  there,  and  in  it  schemes 
How  to  cast  Fortunes  and  interpret  Dreams ; 
Ballads  were  there  of  Lover*s  bliss  or  bole, 
The  Kitchen  Story,  and  the  Nursery  Tale. 
His  hungry  mind  disdaia'd  not  humble  food, 
And  read  with  relish  keen  of  Robin  Hood ; 
Of  him,  all-powerflil  made  by  magic  gifl. 
And  Giants  slain^of  mighty  liickerthrifl ; 
Through  Crii8oe*s  Isle  delighted  had  he  alray'd, 
Nocturnal  visits  had  to  witches  paid. 
Gliding  through  haunted  scenes,  enraptured  and 
afraid. 

A  loftier  shelf  with  real  books  was  graced. 
Bound,  or  part  bound,  and  ranged  in  comely  taste ; 
Books  of  high  mark,  the  mind*s  more  solid  food. 
Which  some  might  think  the  owner  miderstood ; 
But  Fluxions,  S^tions,  Algebraic  lore, 
Our  Peter  left  for  others  to  explore, 
And  quickly  turning'  to  a  favourite  kind. 
Found,  what  rejoic^  him  at  his  heart  to  find. 

Sir  Walter  wrote  not  then,  or  He  by  whom 
Such  ^in  and  glory  to  Sir  Walter  come — 
That  Fairy.Helper,  by  whose  secret  aid, 
»uch  views  of  Ufb  are  to  the  world  oonvey*d — 
As  inspiration  known  in  after-times. 
The  sole  assistant  in  his  prose  or  rhymes. 
But  there  were  fictions  wild  that  please  the  boy. 
Which  men,  too,  read,  condemn,  reject,  enjoy — 
Arabian  Nights,  and  Persian  TaJos  were  there. 
One  volume  each,  and  both  the  worse  for  wear ; 
There  by  Quarles*  Emblems,  Esop*s  Fables  stood. 
The  coats  m  tatters,  and  the  cuts  m  wood. 
The^e,  too,  "The  English  History,"  by  the  pen 
Of  Doctor  Cooke,  and  other  learned  men. 
In  numbers,  sixpence  each ;  by  these  was  seen. 
And  highly  prized,  the  Monthly  Magazine ; — 
Not  such  as  now  will  men  of  taste  engage. 
But  the  cold  gleanings  of  a  former  age. 
Scraps  cut  from  sermons,  scenes  removed  fi-qm 

plays, 
Witli  heads  of  heroes  famed  in  Tyburn*s  palmy 
days. 

The  rest  we  pass — though  Peter  pass*d  them  not, 
But  here  his  cares  and  labours  all  forgot : 
Stain'd,  torn,  and  blotted  every  noble  page, 
St«>od  the  chief  poets  of  a  former  age — 
And  of  the  present;  not  their  works  complete. 
But  in  such  portions  as  on  bulks  we  meet, 
The  refuse  of  the  shops,  thrown  down  opon  the 

street 
There  Shakspeare,  Spenser,  Milton  found  a  place. 
With  some  a  nameless,  some  a  shameless  race. 


Which  many  a  weary  walker  resting  reads. 
And,  pondering  o*er  the  short  relief,  proceeds. 
While  others  lingering  pay  the  written  sum. 
Half  loth,  but  longing  for  delight  to  come. 

Of  the  Youth^s  morals  we  would  something 
speak ; 
Taught  by  his  Mother  what  to  shun  or  seek : 
She  sbow*d  the  heavenly  way,  and  in  his  youth, 
PressM  on  his  yielding  mind  the  Gospel  truth, 
Ilotv  weak  is  man,  how  mucli  to  ill  inclined. 
And  where  his  help  is  placed,  and  how  to  find. 
These  words  of  weight  sank  deeply  in  his  breast, 
And  awful  FeiH  and  holy  Hope  imprest 
He  shrank  from  vice,  and  at  the  startling  Wew, 
As  from  an  adder  in  his  path,  withdrew. 
All  else  was  cheerful    Peter*s  easy  mind 
To  the  gay  scenes  of  village-life  inclined. 
The  lark  that  soaring  sings  his  notes  of  joy. 
Was  not  more  lively  than  th*  awaken*d  bc^. 
Yet  oft  with  this  a  softening  sadness  dwelt. 
While,  feeling  thus,  he  manrell'd  why  he  felt 
"  I  am  not  sorry,**  said  the  Boy,  **  but  still, 
"The  tear  will  drop— I  wonder  why  it  will V* 

His  books,  his  walks,  his  mtuing,  mom  uid  eic, 
Gave  such  impressions  as  such  minds  receive ; 
And  with  his  moral  and  religious  views 
Wove  the  wild  fiincies-of  an  Inftnt^Muse, 
Inspiring  thoughts  that  he  could  not  express, 
Obscure  sublime !  his  secret  happines?. 
Oil  would  he  strive  for  words,  and  oft  begin 
To  frame  in  verse  the  views  he  had  withm ; 
But  ever  fail*d :  for  how  can  words  explain 
The  unform*d  ideas  of  a  teeming  bram  7 

Snch  was  my  Hero,  whom  I  would  portray 
In  one  exploit — the  Hero  of  a  Day. 

At  six  miles*  distance  fit>m  his  native  town 
Stood  Silfbrd  Hall,  a  seat  of  much  renown — 
Computed  miles,  such  weary  traveHert  ride. 
When  they  in  chance  wayfaring  men  confide. 
Beauty  and  grandeur  were  within ;  around. 
Lawn,  wood,  and  water ;  the  delicious  ground 
Had  parks  where  deer  disport,  had  fields  when 

game  abound. 
Fruits  of  all  tastes  in  spadoos  gardens  grew ; 
And  flowers  of  every  scent  ana  every  hue. 
That  native  in  more  favour*d  climes  arise. 
Are  here  protected  fix>m  th*  inclement  skies. 

To  this  fiiir  {4ace,  with  mingled  pride  and 
This  lad  of  learning  without  Knowledge  csi 
Shame  for  his  conseious  ignorance — and  prids 
To  this  fiiir  seat  in  this  gay  style  to  ride. 

The  cause  that  brought  him  was  a  small  aocoos^ 
His  father*s  due,  and  he  must  take  the  amount. 
And  siflfn  a  stamped  receipt !  this  done,  he  migbl 
Look  all  aromid  him,  and  enjoy  the  sight 

So  far  to  walk  Was,  m  his  mother*s  view. 
More  than  her  darling  Peter  ought  to  do ; 
Peter  indeed  knew  more,  but  he  would  hide 
His  better  knowledge,  for  he  wish*d  to  ride ; 
So  had  his  father*8  nag,  a  beast  so  small. 
That  if  he  fell,  he  had  not  far  to  fiUL 
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His  fond  and  anxioas  mother  in  his  best. 
Her  darling  child  ibr  the  occasion  drest : 
All  in  his  coat  of  preen  she  clothed  her  boy, 
And  stood  admiring  with  a  mother's  joy : 
Large  was  it  made  and  long,  as  meant  to  do 
For  Sunday. service,  wlien  be  older  grew— 
Not  brought  in  daily  use  in  one  year's  wear  or  two. 
White  was  his  waistcoat,  and  whiit  else  he  wore 
Had  clothed  the  lamb  or  parent  ewe  before. 
In  all  the  mother  show'd  her  care  or  skill ; 
A  riband  black  she  tied  beneath  hi**  frill ; 
Gave  him  his  stockings,  white  as  driven  snow, 
And  bade  him  heed  Uie  miry  way  below  ; 
On  the  black  varnish  of  tlie  comely  tdioe, 
Shone  the  large  buckle  of  a  silvery  hue. 
Boots  he  had  worn,  had  he  anch  things  possest — 
But  bootless  grief! — he  was  full  proudly  drest ; 
Fnll  proudly  ]ook*d,  and  light  he  was  of  heart, 
When  thus  for  Silfbrd  Hall  prepared  to  start 

Xathaniers  self  with  joy  the  stripling  eyed. 
And  gave  a  shilling  with  a  fathcr*s  pride ; 
fiules  of  politeness  too  with  pomp  he  gave. 
And  sbow'd  the  lad  how  schokrs  should  behave. 

Ere  yet  he  left  her  home,  the  Mother  told — 
For  she  had  seen — what  things  he  should  behold. 
There,  she  related,  her  young  eyes  had  vie\v*d 
Stone  figures  shaped  like  naked  flesh  and  blood, 
Which,  m  the  hall  and  up  the  gallery  placed. 
Were  proofs,  they  told  her,  of  a  noble  taste ; 
Nor  she  denied — but,  in  a  public  hall. 
Her  judgment  taken,  she  hud  clothed  them  all. 
There,  too,  were  stationM,  each  upon  its  seat. 
Half  forms  of  men,  without  their  hands  and  feet ; 
These  and  what  more  within  that  hall  might  be 
She  saw,  and  oh !  ,how  long*d  her  son  to  see ! 
Yet  could  he  hope  to  view  that  noble  place. 
Who  dared  not  look  the  porter  in  the  face  ? 

Forth  went  the  pony,  and  the  rider's  knees 
Cleaved  to  her  sides — he  did  not  ride  with  ease ; 
One  hand  a  whip,  and  one  a  bridle  held. 
In  case  the  pony  falter'd  or  rebell'd. 

The  village  boys  beheld  him  as  he  passed, 
And  looks  of  envy  on  the  hero  cast ; 
But  he  was  meek,  nor  let  his  pride  appear. 
Nay,  truth  to  speak,  he  felt  a  sense  of  fear, 
T.iest  the  rude  beast,  unmindful  of  the  rein. 
Should  take  a  fancy  to  turn  back  again. 

He  found,  and  wonder  *tis  he  found,  his  way, 
The  orders  many  that  he  must  obey : 
Now  to  the  right,  then  lef^  and  now  again. 
Directly  onward,  through  the  winding  lane ; 
Then,  balf.way  o'er  the  common,  by  the  mill, 
Tom  from  the  cottage  and  ascend  the  hill. 
Then — spare  the  pony,  boy ! — as  you  ascend — 
YoQ  see  the  Hall,  and  that's  your  jooniey's  end." 

Yes,  he  succeeded,  not  remembering  aught 
Of  this  adviee,  but  by  his  pony  taught 
Soon  as  be  doubted  he  the  bridle  tluew 
On  the  steed's  neck,  and  said — **  Remember  yon  V^ 
For  ofl  the  creature  had  his  father  borne, 
Sound  on  his  way,  and  safe  on  his  return. 
29» 


So  he  succeeded,  and  the  modest  youth 

Gave  praise  where  praise  had  been  assigned  by  truth. 

His  business  done, — for  fortune  led  his  way 
To  him  whose  office  was  such  debts  to  pay. 
The  farmer^bailiff,  but  he  saw  no  more 
Than  a  small  room,  with  bare  and  oaken  floor, 
A  desk  with  books  thereon — he'd  seen  such  things 

before ; 
"  Good  day  !"  he  said,  but  linger'd  as  he  spoke 
**  Good  day,"  and  gazed  abont  with  serious  look ; 
Then  slowly  moved,  and  then  delay'd  awhile. 
In  dumb  dismay  which  raised  a  lordly  smile 
In  those  who  eyed  him,  then  again  moved  on, 
As  all  might  see,  unwilling  iohe  gone. 

While  puzzled  thus,  and  puzzling  all  about. 
Involved,  absorb'd,  in  some  bewildering  doubt, 
A  lady  enter'd,  Madame  Johnson  csU'd, 
Within  whose  presence  stood  the  lad  appaU'd. 
A  learned  Lady  this,  who  knew  the  names 
Of  ail  the  pictures  in  the  golden  frames ; 
Could  every  subject,  every  painter,  tell. 
And  on  the  merits  and  their  fidlures  dwell ; 
And  if  perchance  there  was  a  slight  mistake— 
These  the  most  knowing  on  such  matters  make. 

"And  what  dost  mean,  my  pretty  lad?"  she 
cried, 
**  Dost  stay  or  go  ?" — He  first  for  courage  tried. 
Then  for  fit  words, — then  boldly  he  rcpUed, 
That  he  **  would  give  a  hundred  pounds,  if  so 
He  had  them,  all  about  that  house  to  go  ; 
For  he  had  heard  that  It  contain'd  such  things 
As  never  house  could  boast,  except  the  king's." 

The  ruling  Lady,  smiling,  said,  ••  In  truth 
Thou  shalt  beholdHhem  all,  my  pretty  youth. 
Tom  !  first  the  creature  to  the  stable  lead, 
Ijct  it  be  fed ;  and  yon,  my  child,  must  f<;ed ; 
For   three    good    hours    must    pass  ere  dinner 

come," — 
"Supper,"  thought  he,  "she  means,  our  time  at 

home." 

First  was  he  feasted  to  his  heart's  content, 
Then,  all  in  rapture,  with  the  Lady  went; 
Through  rooms  immense,  and  galleries  wide  and 

tall. 
He  walk'd  entranced — he  breathed  in  Silford  Hall. 

Now  could  he  look  on  that  delightful  place. 
The  glorious  dwelling  of  a  princely  race ; 
His  vast  delight  was  mix'd  with  equal  awe. 
There  was  such  magic  in  the  things  he  saw. 
Oft  standing  still,  with  open  mouth  and  eyes, 
Tum'd  here  and  there,  alarm'd  as  one  who  tnes 
T*  escape  from  something  strange,  that  would  bo 

fore  him  rise. 
The  wall  would  part,  and  beings  without  name 
Would  come — for  Buch  to  his  adventures  came. 
Hence  undefined  and  solemn  terror  press'd 
Upon  his  mind,  and  all  his  powers  possessM 
All  he  had  read  of  magic,  every  charm. 
Were  he  alone,  might  come  and  do  him  harm . 
But  his  gaze  rested  on  his  friendly  guide — 
I'm  safe,"  he  thought,  "  so  long  as  you  abide  " 
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In  one  large  room  was  found  a  bed  of  state — 
**  And  can  they  soundly  sleep  beneath  such  weight. 
Where  they  may  figures  in  the  night  explore, 
Form*d  by  the  dim  light  dancing  on  the  floor 
From  the  far  window ;  mirrors  broad  and  high 
Doubling  each  terror  to  the  anxious  eye  7 — 
'T  is  strange,"  thought  Peter,  •*  that  such  things 

produce 
No  fear  in  her  ;  but  there  is  much  in  use." 

On  that  reflecting  brightness,  passing  by, 
The  Boy  one  instant  fix*d  -his  restless  teye — 
And  saw  himself:  he  had  before  descried 
His  face  in  one  his  mother*s  store  supplied ; 
But  here  he  could  his  whole  dimensions  view, 
From  the  pale  forehead  to  the  jet-black  shoe. 
Passing  he  look'd,  and  looking,  grieved  to  pass 
From  the  fair  figure  smiling  in  the  gloss. 
'T  was  so  Narcissus  saw  the  boy  advance 
In  the  dear  fount,  and  met  th*  admiring  glance 
So    loved — But  no !  our  happier  boy  admired. 
Not  the  slim  form,  but  what  the  form  attired, — 
The  riband,  shirt,  and  frill,  all  pure  and  clean. 
The  white.ribbM  stockings,  and  the  coat  of  green. 

Tlie  Lady  now  appeared  to  move  away — 
And  this  was  threatening ;  for  he  dared  not  stay. 
Lost  and  alone ;  but  earnestly  he  pray'd — 
**  Oh  !  do  not  leave  me — I  am  not  afraid. 
But  H  is  so  lonesome;  I  shall  never  find 
My  way  alone,  no  belter  than  t^e  blind.** 

The  Matron  kindly  to  the  Boy  replied, 
**  Trust  in  my  promise,  I  will  be  thy  guide." 
Then  to  the  Chapel  moved  the  friendly  pair. 
And  well  for  Peter  that  his  guide  was  tlicre ! 
Dim,  silent,  solemn  was  the  scene — he  felt 
The  cedar*s  power,  that  so  unearthly  smelt ; 
And  then  the  Btain*d,  dark,  narrow  windows  threw 
Strange,  partial  beams  on  pulpit,  desk,  and  pew : 
Upon  the  altar,  glorious  to  behold. 
Stood  a  vast  pair  of  candlesticks  in  gold  ! 
With  candles  tall,  an^  large,  and  firm,  and  white. 
Such  as  the  halls  of  giant-kings  would  light 
There  was  an  organ,  too,  but  now  unseen ; 
A  long  black  curtain  served  it  for  a  screen ; 
Not  so  the  dock,  that  both  by  night  and  day, 
ClickM  the  short  moments  as  they  paa8*d  away. 

•*  Is  this  a  church  ?  and  does  the  parson  read*' — 
Said, Peter — *•  here  ? — I  mean  a  church  indeed.** — 
**  Indeed  it  is,  or  as  a  church  is  used,** 
Was  the  reply, — and  Peter  deeply  mused. 
Not  without  awe.     His  sadness  to  dispel. 
They  sought  the  gallery,  and  then  all  was  weU. 

Yet  enter*d  there,  although  so  clear  his  mind 
Fiom  every  fear  substantial  and  defined. 
Yet  there  remain*d  some  touch  of  native  fear — 
Of  fromething  awful  to  the  eye  and  ear — 
A  ghostly  voice  might  sound — a  ghost  itself  appear. 

There  noble  Pictures  filled  his  mind  with  joy — 
Hu  gazed  and  thougnt,  and  was  no  more  the  boy ; 
And  Madam  heard  him  speak,  with  some  surprise. 
Of  heroes  known  to  him  from  histories. 
He  knew  the  actors  in  the  deeds  of  old, — 
He  could  the  Roman  marvels  all  unfold. 


He  to  his  guide  a  theme  for  wonder  grew. 

At  once  so  little  and  so  much  be  knew — 

Little  of  what  was  passing  every  day. 

And  much  of  that  which  long  liad  passed  away ; 

So  like  a  man,  and  yet  so  like  a  child. 

That  his  good  friend  stood  wond*ring  as  ^be  snuled. 

The  Scripture  Pieces  caused  a  serious  awe. 
And  he  with  reverence  look*d  on  all  be  saw  ; 
His  pious  wonder  he  exprcss*d  aloud. 
And  at  the  Saviour  Form  devoutly  bow'd. 

Portraits  he  pass*d  admiring ;  but  with  pain 
Turn*d  from  some  objects,  nor  would  look  again. 
He  seem*d  to  think  that  something  wrong  was  done. 
When  crimes  were  shown  he  blush*d  to  look  npoo. 
Not  so  his  guide — **  What  youth  is  that,"  she  cried, 
^  That  handsome  stripling  at  the  lady*s  side ; 
Can  you  inform  me  how  the  youth  is  named  7" 
He  answered,  **  Joseph  ;*'  but  he  Iook*d  ashamed. 
**  Well,  and  what  then  7  Had  you  been  Joseph,  boy  I 
Would  you  have  been  so  peevish  and  so  coy  7" 
Our  hero  answer*d  with  a  s^lowing  face, 
^  His  mother  told  him  he  should  pray  for  grace.** 
A  transient  cloud  o*erca8t  the  matron's  brow ; 

She  seem*d  disposed  to  laugh but  knew  not  bow; 

Silent  awhile,  then  placid  she  appear*d — 

^  *T  is  but  a  child,**  she  thought,  and  all  was  clearU 

No— laugh  she  could  not;  itill,  the  more  she 
sought 
To  hide  her  thoughts,  the  more  of  his  she  caught 
A  hundred  times  she  had  these  pictures  named. 
And  never  felt  perplexed,  disturb*d,  ashamed ; 
Yet  now  the  feelings  of  a  lad  so  young 
Call*d  home  her  thoughts  and  paralysed  her  tongna 
She  pass*d  the  oflTensive  pictures  silent  by. 
With  one  reflecting,  self-reproving  sigh ; 
Reasoning  how  habit  wiU  the  mind  entice 
To  approach  and  gaze  upon  the  bounds  of  vice. 
As  men,  by  custom,  from  some  clifir*8  Tast  height, 
Look  pleased,  and  make  their  danger  their  delight 


**  Come,  let  us  on ! — see  there  a  Flemish  riew, 
A  Country  Fair,  and  all  as  Nature  true. 
See  there  the  merry  creatures,  great  and  small, 
Engaged  in  drinking,  gamine,  dancing  all. 
Fiddling  or  fighting--all  in  dnmken  joy  V* 
'*  But  b  this  Nature  ?**  said  the  wondering  Boy. 

**  Be  sure  it  is !  and  those  Banditti  there — 
Observe  the  faces,  forms,  the  eyes,  the  air : 
See  rage,  revenge,  remorse,  disdain,  despair  !** 

•*  And  is  that  Nature,  too  7"  the  stripling  cried.— 
**  Corrupted  Nature,**  said  the  serious  guide. 

She  then  display*d  her  knowledge. — *^  That,  my 
dear, 
Is  called  a  Titian,  this  a  Guido  here. 
And  yon  a  Claude — ^you  see  that  lovely  light, 
So  soft  and  solemn,  neither  day  nor  night* 

»» Yes  !**  quoth  the  Boy,  "and  there  is  just  die 
breeze, 
That  curls  the  water,  and  that  fans  the  trees ; 
The  ships  that  anchor  in  that  pleasant  bay 
All  look  so  safe  and  quiets-Claude  you  say  V* 
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On  a  Kmall  picture  Peter  ^azed  and  stood 
In  admiration — "  *t  was  so  dearly  good." 
•*  For  how  much  money  think  you,  then,  my  lad, 
Is  fluch  a  *  dear  good  picture*  to  be  had  7 
T  is  a  famed  inaster*s  work — a  Gerard  Dow, 
At  least  the  seller  told  the  buyer  so." 

•*  I  tell  the  price  !"  quoth  Peter — ^  I  as  soon 
Coald  tell  the  price  of  pictures  in  the  moon ; 
But  I  have  heard,  when  the  great  race  was  done. 
How  much  was  offered  for  the  horse  that  won."-^ 

♦*  A  thousand  pounds :  but,  look  the  country  round, 
And,  may  be,  ten  such  horses  might  be  found ; 
While,  ridf  or  run  where'er  you  choose  to  go, 
You  '11  nowhere  find  #o  fine  a  Gerard  Dow." 

•*  If  this  be  true,"  says  Peter,  "  then,  of  course, 
You'd  rate  the  picture  higher  tlian  the  horse." 

*•  Why,  thou  'rt  a  reasoner.  Boy  !"  the  lady  cried ; 
•*  But  sec  that  infant  on  the  otiicr  side  ; 
T  is  by  Sir  Joshua.*     Did  you  ever  see 
A  Babe  so  charming  7" — "  No,  indeed,"  said  he ; 
**  I  wonder  bow  he  could  that  look  invent, 
That  seems  so  sly,  and  yet  so  innocent" 

In  this  long  room  were  various  Statues  seen, 
\nd  Peter  gazed  thereon  with  awe-struck  mien. 

"Why  look  so  earnest.  Boy 7"—** Because  they 
bring 
To  me  a  story  of  an  awful  thing." 

•*  Tell  then  thy  story." He  who  never  stayed 

For  words  or  matter,  instantly  obey'd. — 

**  A  holy  pil|rrim  to  a  city  sail'd, 
Where  every  am  o'er  sinfijl  men  prcvail'd  ; 
Whov  when  he  knded,  look'd  in  every  street. 
As  he  was  wont,  a  busy  crowd  to  meet ; 
But  now  of  living  bein^  found  he  none, 
Death  had  been  there,  and  turn'd  them  all  to  stone  ; 
All  in  an  instant,  as  they  were  employ'd. 
Was  life  in  every  living  man  destroy'd — 
The  rich,  the  poor,  the  timid  and  the  bold, 
Made  in  a  moment  such  as  we  behold." 

••  Come,  my  good  lad,  you  've  yet  a  room  to  see. 
Are  you  awake  7" — **  I  am  amazed,"  said  he  ; 
I  know  they  're  figures  form'd  by  human  skill, 
But  *t  is  so  awful,  and  this  place  so  still  7 

**  And  what  is  this  7"  said  Peter,  who  had  seen 
A  long  wide  table,  with  its  cloth  of  green. 
Its  net-work  pockets,  and  its  studs  of  gold — 
For  such  they  seem'd,  and  precious  to  behold. 
There  too  were  ivory  balls,  and  bne  was  red. 
Laid  with  long  sticks  upon  the  soft  green  bed, 
And  printed  tables  on  the  wall  beside — 
•*  Oh  !  what  are  these  7*'  the  wondering  Peter  cried. 

••  This,  my  good  lad,  is  call'd  the  Billiard-room," 
Answer'd  his  guide,  **  and  here  the  gentry  come, 


*  In  tha  f9V  1783,  Mr.  Crabbe  verr  freqaentbr  pasaed  hii 
norotnc*  at  the  eaaal  of  Sir  Joshua  Rernokls,  convening  on 
a  varieir  of  ra^ocU,  while  this  diitinguished  artist  was  em- 
ployed spoo  that  c«lebMtetl  paiotiag.  th«o  preptrinc  for  the 
~  I  Calhafine  of  Russia.'* 


And  with  these  maces  and  these  cues  they  play. 
At  their  spare  time,  or  in  a  rainy  day  '* 

"And  what  this  chequerM  box 7 — lor  play,  I 

guess  7"— 
*•  You  judge  it  right ;  *t  is  for  the  game  of  Chess. 
There !  take  your  time,  examine  what  you  will, 
There's  King,  Queen,  Knight, — it  is  a  game  of 

skill : 
And  tliese  are  Bishops ;  you  the  difiercnce  sec." — 
**  What !  do  they  make  a  game  of  them  V  quoth 

he.— 
**  Bishops,  like  Kings,"  she  said,  **are  here  but 

names ; 
Not  that  I  answer  for  their  Honours'  games." 

All  round  the  House  did  Peter  go,  and  found 
Food  for  his  wonder  all  the  house  aroimd. 
There  guns  of  various  bore,  and  rods,  and  lines, 
And  all  that  man  for  deed  of  death  designs. 
In  beast,  or  bird,  or  fish,  or  worm,  or  fly — 
Life  in  the?e  last  must  means  of  death  supply ; 
TI)e  living  bait  is  gorged,  and  both  the  victims  die. 
God  gives  man  leave  his  creatures  to  destroy."— 
"  What !  for  his  sport  7"  replied  the  pitying  Boy*— 
■  Nay,"  said  the  Lady,  **  why  the  sport  condemn! 
As  die  they  mnst,  'tis  much  the  san^e  to  them." 
Peter  had  doubts;  but  with  so  kind  a  fi-iend,. 
He  would  not  on  a  dubious  point  contend. 

Much  had  he  seen,  and  every  thing  he  saw 
Excited  pleasure  not  unmix'd  with  awe. 
Ixsaving  each  rooip,  he  turn'd  as  if  once  more 
To  enjoy  the  pleasure  that  he  felt  before — 
**  What  then  roust  their  possessors  feel  7  how  grand 
And  happy  tliey  who  can  such  jo^s  command ! 
For  they  may  pleasures  all  their  lives  pursue. 
The  winter  pleasures,  and  the  summer's  too— 
Pleasures  for  every  hour  in  every  day — 
Oh  I  how  their  time  must  pass  in  joy  away  !" 

So  Peter  said. — ^Replied  the  courteous  Dame : 
**  What  you  call  pleasure  scarcely  owns  the  name. 
The  very  changes  of  amusement  prove 
There's  nothing  that  deserves  a  lasting  love. 
They  hunt,  they  course,  they  shoot,  they  fish,  thcj 

game; 
The  objects  vary,  though  tlie  end  the  same— 
A  search  for  that  which  flies  them  ;  no,  mj  Boy ! 
*T  is  not  enjoyment,  't  is  pursuit  pf  joy."  , 

Peter  was  thoughtful  —  thinking,  *What!  not 
these. 
Who  can  command,  or  purchase,  what  they  pleas^-^ 
Whom  many  serve,  who  only  speak  the  word,   . 
And  they  have  all  that  earth  or  seas  afford —    ' 
All  that  can  charm  the  mind  and  please  the  eye— 
And  they  not  happy ! — but  I  '11  ask  her  why.* 

So  Peter  ask'd— •*  'T  is  not,"  she  said,  •*  for  us. 
Their  Honours'  inward  feelings  to  discUss ; 
But  if  they  're  happy,  they  would  still  confess 
'T  is  not  these  things  that  make  their  happiness. 

Look  from  this  window !  at  his  work  behold 
Yon  gard'ner's  helper — he  is  poor  and  old. 
He  not  one  tiling  of  all  you  see  can  call 
His  own ;  but  haply,  he  o'erlooks  them  all. 
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Hear  him  !  he  whistles  through  his  work,  or  stops 
But  to  admire  his  labours  and  his  crops  : 
To-day  as  every  former  day  he  fares. 
And  for  the  morrow  has  nor  doubts  nor  cares ; 
Pious  and  cheerful,  proud  when  he  can  please, 
Judge  if  Joe  Tompkin  wants  such  things  as  these; 

Come,  let  us  forward  !"  ai)d  she  walked  in  haste 
To  a  large  room,  itself  a  work  of  taste, 
but  chiefly  vnlued  for  the  works  that  drew 
The  eyes  of  Peter — this  indeed  was  new, 
Was  most  imposing — Books  of  every  kind 
Were  there  disposed,  the  food  for  every  mind. 
With  joy  perpIexM,  round  cast  he  wondering  eyes. 
Still  in  his  joy,  and  dumb  in  hb  surprise. 

Above,  beneath,  around,  on  every  side. 
Of  every  form  and  size  were  Books  descried  ; 
Like  Bishop  Hatto,*  when  the  rats  drew  near,   . 
And  war's  new  dangers  waked  his  guilty  fear. 
When  thousands  came  beside,  behind,  before. 
And  up  and  down  came  on  ten  thousand  more ; 
A  tailM  and  whiskerM  army,  each  with  claws 
As  sharp  as  needles,  and  with  teeth  like  saws,! — 
So  iiird  with  awe,  and  wonder  in  his  looks, 
Stood  Peter,  'midst  this  multitude  of  Books; 
But  guiltlesrhe  and  fearless;  yet  he  sigh'd 
To  think  what  treasures  were  lo  him  denied. 

But  wonder  ceases  on  continued  view ; 
And  the  Boy  sharp  for  close  inspection  grew. 
Prints  on  the  table  he  at  first  survey'd, 
Then  to  the  Books  his  full  attention  paid. 
At  first,  from  tome  to  tome,  as  fancy  led. 
He  vicw'd  the  binding,  and  the  titlei  read ; 
Lost  in  delight,  and  with  his  freedom  pleased^ 
Then  three  huge  folios  from  their  shelf  he  seized ; 
Fixing  on  one,  with  prints  of  every  race, 
Of  beast  and  bird  most  rare  in  every  place, — 
Serpents,  the  giants  of  their  tribe,  whose  prey 
Are  giants  too — a  wild  ox  once  a  day ; 
Here  the  fierce  tiger,  and  the  desert's  kings. 
And  all  that  move  on  feet,  or  fins,  or  wings — 
Most  rare  and  strange ;  a  second  volume  told 
Of  battles  dire,  and  dreadful  to  behold. 
On  sea  or  land,  and  fleets  dispersed  in  storms ; 
A  third  has  all  creative  fancy  forms, — 
Hydra  and  dire  cliiraera,  deserts  rude. 
And  ruins  grand,  enriching  solitude : 
Whatever  was,  or  was  supposed  to  be, 
Saw  Peter  here,  and  still  desired  to  see. 

Again  he  look'd,  but  happier  had  he  been, 
That  Book  of  Wonders  he  had  never  seen ; 


*  [For  the  hiitory  of  Hatto,  Archbishop  of  Menu,  we  Coty- 
•t*»  Crudiiioi,  p.  571.  See  alto,  amunff  Mr.  Souther *•  minor 
poenH.  "  God's  Judgment  on  a  Bishop.'*] 

t  ("  And  in  at  the  windows,  and  in  at  the  door. 
And  tbroush  tho  walls  bjr  thousands  they  pour. 
And  down  Ihrouph  tlie  ceiling  and  up  throogh  the  floor. 
From  the  richt  and  the  left,  from  behind  nod  before. 
Fnim  within  and  withoni;  fntm  aboTe  and  below. 
And  nil  at  once  to  the  Bishop  ther  go. 
Thi>y  hire  whet'ed  their  teeth  against  the  atooai. 
And  now  they  pick  the  Bi^hop*s  bone^i. 
They  gnawed  (be  flesh  from  every  limb. 
For  thejr  wore  sent  lo  do  judgroeot  on  bim!'^ — SOXTTHET.] 


For  there  were  tales  of  men  of  wicked  mind. 
And  how  the  foe  of  man  deludes  mankind. 
Magic  and  murder  every  leaf  bespread — 
Enchanted  halls,  and  chambers  of  the  dead. 
And  ghosts  that  haunt  the  scenes  where  once  the 
victims  bled. 

Just  at  this  time,  when  Peter*8  heart  began 
To  admit  the  fear  that  shames  the  valiant  man. 
He  paused — but  why?  "Here 's  one  my  guard  to  be: 
When  thus  protected,  none  can  trouble  me  :'* 
Then  rising  lodk'd  he  round,  and  lo !  «lone  was  be. 

Three  ponderous  doors,  with  locks  of  shining 
brass, 
Seem*d  to  invite  the  trembling  Boy  to  pass ; 
But  fear,  forbade,  till  fear  itself  supplied 
The  place  of  courage,  and  at  length  be  tried. 
He  grasp'd  the  key — Alas !  though  great  his  need, 
The  key  turoM  not,  the  bolt  would  not  recede. 
Try  then  again ;  for  what  will  not  distress  ? 
Again  he  tried,  and  with  the  same  success. 
Yet  one  remains,  remains  untried  one  door — 
A  failing  liope,  for  two  had  fail'd  before ; 
But  a  bold  prince,  with  fifly  doors  in  sight. 
Tried  forty-nine,  before  he  found  the  right ; 
Before  he  mounted  on  the  brazen  horse, 
And  o'er  the  walls  pursued  his  airy  course. 
So  his  cold  hand  on  this  last  key  he  laid : 
"•  Now  turn,'*  said  be ;  the  treacherous  bolt  obey'd— 
The  door  receded — bringing  full  in  view 
The  dim,  dull  chapel,  pulpit,  desk,  and  pew. 

It  was  not  right — it  wpuH  have  vex'd  a  saint ; 
And  Peter's  anger  rose  above  restraint. 
"  Was  this  her  love,"  he  cried,  "  to  bring  me  here, 
Among  the  dead,  to  die  myself  with  fear  !" — 
For  Peter  judged,  with  monuments  aroimd. 
The  dead  must  surely  in  the  place  be  found  : — 
"  With,  cold  to  shiver,  and  with  hunger  pine— 
*  We  11  see  the  rooms,'  she  said, '  before  we  dine  f 
And  spake  so  kind !  That  window  gives  no  light: 
Here  is  enough  the  boldest  man  to  fright ; 
It  hardly  now  Is  da^,  and  soon  it  will  be  night** 

Deeply  he  sigh'd,  nor  from  his  heart  coold  chase 
The  dread  of  oying  in  that  dismal  place ; 
Anger  and  sorrow  in  his  bosom  strove. 
And  banish'd  all  that  yet  remained  of  love ; 
When  soon  despair  had  sciz'd  the  trembling  Boy, 
But  hark,  a  voice !  the  sound  of  peace  and  joy. 

"Where  art  thou,  lad  ?"— "Oh !  here  am  I,  in 
doubt, 
And  sorely  fVightcn'd — can  you  let  me  out  7" 
"  Oh !  yes,  my  child ;  it  was  indeed  a  sin. 
Forgetful  as  I  was,  to  bolt  you  in. 
I  left  you  reading,  and  from  habit  lock'd. 
The  (jioor  behind  me,  but  in  truth  am  shock'd 
To  serve  you  thus ;  but  we  will  make  amends 
For  such  mistake.   Come,  checrly,  we  are  friends." 

•*  Oh  !  yes,"  said  Peter,  quite  alive  to  he 
So  kindly  used,  and  have  so  much  to  see. 
And  having  so  much  seen ;  his  way  he  spied, 
Forgot  his  peril,  and  rejoin'd  his  guide. 

Now  all  beheld  his  admiration  rais'd. 
The  lady  thank'd,  her  condescension  prais'd. 
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And  fix*d  the  honr  for  dinner,  forth  the  Boy 
Went  in  a  tumult  of  o*crpowering  joy, 
To  view  the  jfardcns,  and  whut  more  was  found 
In  tlie  wide  circuit  of  that  spacious  ground, 
Till,  with  his  thoughts  bewilder'd,  and  oppressed 
With  too  much  feeling,  he  inclined  to  rest. 

Then  in  the  park  he  sought  its  deepest  shade, 
By  trees  more  aged  than  the  mansion  made. 
That  ages  stood ;  and  there  unseen  a  brook 
Ran  not  unheard,  and  thus  our  traveller  spoke, — 
**  I  am  so  happy,  and  have  such  delight, 
I  cannot  bear  to  see  another  sight ; 
It  wearies  one  like  work ;"  and  so,  with  dfecp 
Unconscious  sigh — he  laid  him  down  to  sleep. 

Thus  he  reclining  slept,  and,  oh !  the  joy 
That  in  his  dreams  poAsessM  the  happy  boy, — 
Compooed  of  all  he  knew,  and  all  he  read, 
Heard,  or  conceived,  the  Uving  and  the  dead. 

The  Caliph  Haroun,  walking  forth  by  night 
To  see  young  David  and  Goliah  fight. 
Rose  on  his  passive  fancy— >then  appeared 
The  flethless  forms  of  beings  scornM  or  feared 
By  just  or  evil  men — the  baneful  race 
Of  spirits  restless,  borne  from  place  to  place : 
Rivers  of  blood  from  conqucrM  armies  ran, 
The  flying  steed  was  by,  the  marble  man  ; 
Then  danced  the  feiries  round  their  pigmy  queen. 
And  their  feet  twinkled  on  the  dewy  green, 
All  in  the  moon-beam^s  glory.    As  they  fled, 
The  mountain  loadstone  rearM  its  fatal  head. 
And  drew  the  rron-bolted  ships  on  shore. 
Where  he  distinctly  heard  the  billows  roar, — 
MixM  with  a  living  voice  of^"  Youngster,  sleep 

no  more. 
But  haste  to  dinner.*'    Starting  from  the  ground. 
The  waking  boy  obeyM  that  welcome  aound. 

He  went  and  sat,  with  equal  shame  and  pride, 
A  welcome  guest  at  Mudam  Johnson's  side. 
At  hb  right  band  was  Mistress  Kitty  placed, 
And  Lucy,  maiden  sly,  the  stripling  faced. 
Then  each  the  oroper  seat  at  table  took — 
Groom,  butler,  footman,  laundress,  coachman,  cook ; 
For  all  their  station  and  their  office  knew, 
Nor  sat  as  rustics  or  the  rabble  da 

The  youth  to  each  the  due  attention  paid. 
And  hob-or-nobb'd  with  Lady  Charlotte's  maid ; 
With  much  respect  each  other  they  address'd, 
And  all  encouraged  their  enchanted  guest 
Wine,  fruit,  and  sweetmeats  closed  repast  so  long. 
And  Mistress  Flora  sang  an  opera  song. 

Such  was  the  Day  the  happy  Boy  had  spent, 
And  forth  delighted  from  the  Hall  he  went : 
Bowing  his  thanks,  he  mounted  on  his  steed. 
More  largely  f^  than  he  was  wont  to  feed  ; 
And  well  for  Peter  that  his  'pony  knew 
From  whence  he  came,  the  road  he  should  . 
For  the  young  rider  had  his  mind  estranged 
From  all  around,  disturb'd  and  disarranged, 
In  pleasing  tumult,  in  a  dream  of  bliss, 
Enjoy'd  but  seldom  in  a  world  like  this. 

But  though  the  pleasures  of  the  day  were  past, — 
For  lively  pleasures  are  not  form'd  to  last, — 
2T 


And  though  less  vivid  they  became,  less  strong. 
Through  life  they  lived,  and  were  enjoy'd  as  long*, 
So  deep  the  impression  of  that  happy  Day, 
Nor  time  nor  cares  could  wear  it  all  away  ; 
Ev'n  to  the  last,  in  his  declining  years. 
He  told  of  all  his  glories,  all  his  fears. 

How  blithely  forward  in  that  mom  he  went. 
How  blest  the  hours  in  that  fair  palace  spent. 
How  vafet  that  Mansion,  sure  for  monarch  plann'd, 
The  rooms  so  many,  and  yet  each  so  grand, — 
Millions  of  books  in  one  large  hall  were  found. 
And  glorious  pictures  every  room  around ; 
Besic^  that  strangest  of  the  wonders  there, 
That  house  itself  contained  a  house  of  prayer. 

He  told  of  park  and  wood,  of  sun  and  shade. 
And  how  the  lake  below  the  lawn  was  made : 
He  spoke  of  feasting  such  as  never  boy, 
Taught  in  his  school,  was  fated  to  enjoy— 
Of  ladies'  maids  as  ladies'  selves  were  dress'd, 
And  her,  his  friend,  di&linguish'd  from  the  rest, 
By  grandeur  in  her  look,  and  state  that  she  pos* 

sess'd. 
He  pass'd  not  one ;  his  grateful  mind  o'erflow'd 
With  scenes  of  all  he  felt,  and  they  bestow 'd. 

He  spake  of  every  office,  great  or  sjnall, 
Within,  without,  and  spake  with  praise  of  all — 
So  pass'd  the  happy  Boy,  that  Day  at  Silford  HalL 


[*♦•  In  the  fitft  draft  of  '•  Silford  Hall"  tho  conclusion 
ii  different :  and  we  tbink  it  right  to  pi'eserve  the  follow- 
ing verses  in  a  note,  as  tbey  appear  to  leave  little  doubt 
that  the  story  was  in  fact  safr^ested  by  the  Poet*8  recol- 
lection of  hii  own  boyish  visits,  when  an  apothecary's 
apprentice,  to  Chevely,  a  seat  of  the  noble  family  witb 
whom,  in  aAer-years.  he  was  domesticated  as  Chaplain. 

Dream  on,  dear  Boy !  let  pass  a  few  brief  year?. 
Replete  with  troubles.  C4inifortj(,  h^^peu,  and  fears. 
Bold  PxpcrtationB,  effbrtB  wild  and  Hlrong, 
And  tlioii  Shalt  And  thy  fond  conjectures  wrong. 
Imagination  rules  thee  :  thine  are  dream?. 
And  every  thinir  to  thee  is  what  it  seems: 
Thou  seest  the  surfaces  of  thin^^s,  thnt  pass 
Before  Ihee,  coh»nr'd  by  thy  fancy's  jrloss. 
The  fhct  below  is  hidden  !    What  is  true 
In  that  fair  raansidu  ronies  not  in  thy  view; 
And  thou  wouldst  feel  a  new  and  strange  surprise, 
Should  all  within  upon  thy  mind  arise. 
Thou  think'st  the  lords  of  all  these  plorions  things 
Are  blett  supremely !  so  they  urcy— like  kings  I 
Envy  them  not  their  lofty  «tate.  my  boy; 
They  but  possess  tlie  things  that  you  en}oy. 

Nay,  but  they're  lords  of  all  you  see  around-^ 
Ring  but  a  bell,  and  men  obey  the  sound; 
Make  but  a  motion  with  the  hand  or  eye. 
And  their  attendants  at  the  signal  fly. 

True,  ray  fiiir  lad !  but  this  is  contract  all. 
For  James  is  paid  to  heed  his  Honour's  call : 
Let  wajres  cease,  and  lay  the  livery  by. 
And  James  will  heed  no  n^ore  than  vou  or  I. 
Service  has  lawful  bound,  and  that  beyond 
Is  no  obedience— 't  is  not  in  the  bond. 
Footman,  or  groom,  or  btitler,  still  he  knows. 
So  does  his  lord,  the  duty  that  he  owes. 

Labourers,  you  say,  are  grieved  with  daily  toil- 
True— but  the  sweater  goes  not  with  the  >f»il ; 
He  can  change  places.  4:hango  nis  way  of  life. 
Take  new  employments,— r-sv  cai*  .ake  a  wife. 
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ir  he  ofTend,  be  knows  the  law^s  decree, 
Nor  can  his  Judge  in  his  accuser  see ; 
.  And,  more  than  all  the  rest— or  young  or  old, 
IJsf'ful  or  useleM,  he  cannot  be  sold: 
Borrow  and  want  may  in  his  cot  be  found. 
Rut  nDt  a  Slave  can  live  on  British  ground. 

Nor  have  the  lords  of  all  this  wealth  you  see. 
Their  perfect  freedom  :  few  are  truly  free: 
Who  rank  the  hifihest  find  the  check  of  fate. 
And  kings  themselves  are  subject  to  their  state. 

Riches,  and  all  that  we  desire  to  gain. 
Bind  their  possessors  in  a  golden  chain— 
*T  ifl  kept  in  peril,  bnd  *t  is  lost  with  paia. 

And  thou  too,  Boy  I  wilt  pass  unheeding  by 
The  scenes  that  now  delight  thine  eager  eye.    > 
Dream  on  awhile  1  and  there  shall  come  a  strange. 
And,  couldst  thou  see  it,  an  amaxing  change. 
Tliou  who  wert  late  so  happy,  and  so  proud. 
To  be  a  seat  with  liveried  men  allow'd, 
Ahd  would  not,  dared  not,  in  thy  very  shame. 
The  titles  Of  their  noble  roasters  name— 
Titros  that,  scarcely  known,  upon  thy  tongue 
With  tremulous  and  erring  accent  hung 

Oh  *  had  they  told  thee,  when  thou  sat*st  with  pride. 
And  grateful  jo]^,  at  Madam  Johnson's  side. 
And  heard  the  lisping  Flora,  blue-eyed  maid. 
Bid  thee  be  neither  bashAiI  nor  afraid. 
When  Mrs.  Jane  thy  burning  blush  had  raised, 
Becaura  thy  modesty  and  sense  she  praised — 
CouldBt  thou  have  seen  that  in  that  place  a  room 
Should  be  thine  own,  thy  house,  thy  hall,  tby  home. 
With  leave  to  wander  as  thou  wouldst,  to  lead 
Just  as  thy  fancy  was  disposed  to  feed. 
To  live  with  those  who  were  so  far  aboTe 
Thy  reach,  it  seem*d  to  thee  a  crime  to  love. 
Or  even  admire  tiiem  !— Little  didst  thou  know 
How  near  approach  the  lofty  and  the  low! 
In  all  we  dare,  and  all  we  dare  not  name. 
How  much  the  great  and  little  are  the  same  * 

Well,  thou  hast  tried  it— thou  hast  closely  seen 
What  greatness  has  without  it,  and  within  ; 
Where  now  the  Joyful  expectation  ?— fled  I 
The  strong  anticipating  spirit  7— dead  I] 


TALE  IL 


THE  FAMILY  OF  LOVE. 

In  a  large  town,  a  wealthy  thriving  place, 
Where  hopes  of  gain  excite  an  anxious  race; 
Which  dark  dense  wreaths  of  cloudy  volumes  cloak. 
And  mark,  for  leagues  around,  the  place  of  smoke ; 
Where  fire  to  water  lends  its  powerful  aid. 
And  steam  produces — strong  ally  to  trade : — 
Arrived  a  Stronger,  whom  no  merchant  knew, 
Nor  could  conjecture  what  he  came  to  do : 
He  came  not  there  a  fortune  to  amend, 
He  came  not  tlicre  a  fbrtime  made  to  spend ; 
His  age  not  that  which  men  in  trade  employ : 
The  place  not  that  where  men  their  wealth  enjoy ; 
Yet  there  was  something  in  his  air  that  told 
Of  competency  gain*d,  before  the  man  was  old. 
He  brought  no  servants  with  him :  those  he  sought 
Were  soon  his  habits  and  his  manners  taught — 
His  manners  easy,  civil,  kind,  and  free ; 
His  habits  such  as  aged  men^s  will  be ; 
To  self  indulgent ;  wealthy  men  like  him 
Plead  for  these  failings — ^*tis  their  way,  their  whim. 

His  frank  good -humour,  his  untroubled  air, 
Bin  fre«)  address,  and  language  bold  but  &ir. 


Soon  made  him  firiends — such  friends  as  all  may 

make. 
Who  take  the  way  that  he  was  pleased  to  take. 
He  gave  his  dinners  in  a  handsome  style, 
And  met  his  neighbours  with  a  social  smile ; 
The  wealthy  all  their  easy  friend  approved. 
Whom  the  more  liberal  for  his  bounty  loved ; 
And  even  tlie  cautious  and  reserv*d  began 
To  speak  with  kindness  of  the  frank  old  roan. 
Who,  though  associate  with  th^rich  and  grave, 
Laugh*d  with  tlie  gay,  and  to  the  needy  gave 
What  need  requires.  At  church  a  seat  was  shown, 
That  he  was  kindly  ask'd  tq, think  his  own: 
Thither  he  went,  and  neither  cold  nor  beat. 
Pains  nor  pretences,  kept  him  from  his  seat 
This  to  his  credit  in  the  town  was  told. 
And  ladies  said,  **  *T  is  pity  he  is  old : 
Yet,  for  his  years,  the  Stranger  mores  like  one 
Who,  of  hit  race,  has  no  small  part  to  rua." 
No  envy  he  by  ostentation  raised. 
And  all  his  hospitable  table  praised. 
His  quiet  life  censorious  talk  suppressed, 
And  numbers  hall*d  him  as  their  welcome  guM. 

*Twas  thought  a  roan  so  mild,  and  bonnteooi 
too, 
A  world  of  good  within  the  town  might  do ; 
To  vote  him  honours,  therefore,  they  inclined  ; 
But  these  he  sought  not,  and  with  thanks  resigned ; 
His  days  of  business  he  declared  were  past. 
And  he  would  wait  in  quiet  for  the  last ; 
But  for  a  dinner  and  a  day  of  mirth 
He  was  the  readiest  being  upon  earth. 


Men  caird  him  Captain,  and  they  found  the 
B^  him  accepted  witnout  pride  or  shame. 
Not  in' the  N«vy — that  did  not  appear: 
Not  in  the  Army — that  at  least  was  clear — 
"  But  as  he  speaks  of  sea-affairs,  he  made, 
No  doubt,  his  fortune  in  the  way  of  trade ; 
He  might,  perhaps,  an  India^ship  command — 
We  *11  call  him  Captain^  now  he  comes  to  land." 

The  Stranger  much  of  various  life  had  seen. 
Been  poor,  been  rich,  and  in  the  state  between ; 
Had  much  of  kindness  met,  and  much  deceit. 
And  all  that  man  who  deals  with  men  must  meet 
Not  much  he  read ;  but  from  his  youth  had  thought, 
And  been  by  care  and  observation  taught : 
*T  is  thus  a  man  his  own  opinions  makes ; 
He  holds  that  fast,  which  he  with  trouble  takes: 
While  one  whose  notions  all  from  books  arise. 
Upon  his  authors,  not  himself,  relies — 
A  borrowM  wisdom  this,  that  does  not  make  at 


Inured  to  scenes,  where  wealth  and  place  com 
mand 
Th'  observant  eye,  and  the  obedient  hand, 
A  tory-spirit  his — he  ever  pftid 
Obedience  due,  and  look*d  to  be  obeyed. 
"  Man  upon  man  depends,  and,  break  the  chain. 
He  soon  rettirtaa  to  savage  life  again ; 
As  of  fair  virgins  dancing  in  a  round. 
Each  binds  another,  and  herself  is  bound. 
On  either  hand  a  social  tribe  he  sees. 
By  those  assisted,  imd  assisting  these ; 
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While  to  the  general  welfare  all  belong, 

The  high  in  power,  the  low  in  number  strong.** 

Such  was  the  Stranger's  creed — if  not  profound. 
He  judged  it  useful,  and  proclaimM  it  sound ; 
And  many  liked  it:  invitations  went 
To  Captam  Elliot,  and  from  him  were  sent — 
These  last  so  oflen,  that  his  friends  confessed, 
The  Ca[)lain*8  cook  had  not  a  place  of  rest 
Still  were  they  something  at  a  loss  to  guess 
What  his  profession  was  from  his  address ; 
For  much  he  knew,  and  too  correct  was  ho 
For  a  man  trained,  and  nurtured  on  the  sea ; 
Yet  well  he  knew  the  seaman^s  words  and  ways, — 
Seaman*8  his  look,  and  nautical  his  phrase : 
In  fact,  all  ended  just  where  they  began, 
With  many  a  doubt  of  this  amphibious  man. 

Though  kind  to  all,  he  lookM  with  special  grace 
On  a  few  members  of  an  ancient  race, 
Long  known,  and  well  respected  in  the  place ; 
Dyson  their  name ;  but  how  regard  for  these 
Rose  in  his  mind,  or  why  they  seemM  to  please, 
Or  by  what  ways,  what  virtues — not  a  cause 
Can  we  assign,  for  Fancy  has  no  laws ;  . 

But,  as  the  Captain  show'd  them  such  respect, 
We  will  not  treat  the  Dysons  with'  neglect 

Their  father  died  while  yet  engaged  by  trade 
To  make  a  fortune,  that  was  never  made. 
But  to  his  children  taught ;  for  he  would  say 
••  I  place  them — all  I  can — in  Fortune's  way." 

James  was  his  first-bom ;  when  his  father  died. 
He,  in  their  large  domain,  the  place  supplied. 
And  found,  as  to  the  Dysons  all  appear'd, 
Afiairs  less  gloomy  than  their  sire  had  fcar'd ; 
But  then  if  rich  or  poor,  all  now  agree 
Frugal  and  carefbl,  James  must  wealthy  be : 
And  wealth  in  wedlock  sought,  he  married  soon, 
And  ruled  his  Lady  from  the  honey-moon  : 
Nor  shall  we  wonoer ;  for,  his  house  beside. 
He  had  a  sturdy  multitude  to  guide ; 
Who  now  his  sph-it  vex'd,  and  now  his  temper 

tried; 
Men  who  by  labours  live,  and,  day  by  day, 
Work,  weave,  and  spin  their  active  lives  away  : 
Like  bees  industrious,  they  for  others  strive. 
With,  now  and  then,  some  murmuring  in  the  hive. 

James  was  a  churchman — 'twas  his  pride  and 
boast; 
Loyal  his  heart,  and  "  Church  and  King"  his  toast ; 
He  for  Religion  might  not  warmly  feel. 
Bat  for  the  Church  he  had  abounding  zeal. 

Yet  no  dissenting  sect  would  he  condemn, 
•*  They're  naught  to  us,"  said  he,  **  nor  we  to  them ; 
•T  is  innovation  of  our  own  I  hate. 
Whims  and  mrentions  of  a  modem  date. 

Why  send  you  Bibles  all  the  world  about,   . 
That  men  may  read  amiss,  and  leara  to  doubt  7 
Why  teach  the  children  of  the  poor  to  read,  ^ 
That  a  new  race  of  doubters  may  succeed  7 
Now  can  you  scarcely  mie  the  stubbom  crew, 
And  what  if  they  should  know  as  much  as  you  7 


Will  a  man  labour  when  to  leaming  bred. 
Or  use  his  hands  who  can  employ  his  head  7 
Will  he  a  clerk  or  master's  self  obey, 
Who  thinks  himself  as  well  inform'd  as  they  7" 

These  were  his  favourite  subjects  —  these  he 
chose. 
And  where  he  ruled  no  creature  durst  oppose. 

**  We're  rich,"  quoth  James ;  **  but  if  we  thus 
proceed. 
And  give  to  all,  we  shall  be  poor  indeed  : 
In  war  we  subsidise  the  world — in  peace 
We  christianise — our  bounties  never  cease : 
We  leam  each  stranger's  tongue,  that  they  with  ease 
May  read  translated  Scriptures,  if  they  please  ; 
We  buy  them  presses,  print  them  books,  and  then 
Pay  and  export  poor  learned,  pious  men ; 
Vainly  we  strive  a  fortune  now  to  get. 
So  tax'd  by  private  claims,  and  public  debt" 

Still  he  proceeds — **  You  make  your  prisons  light, 
Airy  and  clean,  your  robbers  to  invite ; 
And  in  such  ways  your  pity  show  to  vice. 
That  you  the  rogues  encourage,  and  entice." 

For  lenient  measures  James  had  no  regard — 
^  Hardship,"  he  said,  **  must  work  upon  tne  hard  ; 
labour  and  chains  such  desperate  men  require ; 
To  soAen  iron  you  ipust  use  the  fire." 

Active  himself,  he  labour'd  to  express. 
In  his  strong  words,  his  scorn  of  idleness ; 
From  him  in  vain  the  beggar  sought  relief — 
"  Who  will  not  labour  is  an  idle  thiefj 
Stealing  from  those  who  will ;"  he  knew  not  how 
For  the  untaught  and  ill-taugbt  to  allow. 
Children  of  want  and  vice,  inured  to  ill, 
Unchain'd  the  passions,  and  uncurb'd  the  wilt 

Alas  !  he  look'd  but  to  his  own  affairs. 
Or  to  the  rivals  in  his  trade,  and  theirs  : 
Knew  not  the  tliousands  who  must  all  be  fed. 
Yet  ne'er  were  taught  to  earn  their  daily  bread ; 
Whom  crimes,  misfbrtunes,  errors  only  teach. 
To  seek  their  food  where'er  within  their  reach. 
Who  for  their  parents'  sins,  or  for  their  own, 
Are  now  as  vagrants,  wanderers,  beggars  known. 
Hunted  and  hunting  through  the  world,  to  share 
Alms  and  contempt,  and  shame  and  scorn  to  bear , 
Whom  Law  condemns,  and  Justice,  with  a  sigh, 
Pursuing,  shakes  her  sword  and  passes  by. — 
If  to  the  prison  we  should  these  commit. 
They  for  the  gallows  will  be  render'd  fit. 

But  James  had  virtues — was  e^teem'd  as  one 
Whom  men  look'd  up  to,  and  relied  upon. 
Kind  to  his  equals,  social  when  they  met — 
If  out  of  spirits,  always  out  of  debt ; 
Tme  to  his  promise,  he  a  lie  disdain'd. 
And  e'en  when  tempted  in  his  trade,  refrain  d , 
Frugal  he  was,  and  loved  the  cash  to  spare, 
Gain'd  by  much  skill,  and  nursed  by  constant  cans 
Yet  liked  the  social  board,  jtnd  when  he  spoke. 
Some  hail'd  his  wisdom,  some  enjoy'd  his  joku 
To  him  a  Brother  look'd  as  one  to  whom. 
If  fortune  frown'd,  he  might  in  trouble  come ; 
His  Sisters  view'd  the  important  man  with  aw« 
As  if  a  parent  in  his  place  they  saw  * 
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All  lived  in  Love ;  none  sought  their  private  ends ; 
The  Dysons  were  a  Family  of  Friends. 

His  brother  David  was  a  stadious  boy, 
Yet  could  his  sports  as  well  as  books  enjoy. 
E'en  when  a  boy,  he  was  not  quickly  read. 
If  by  the  heart  you  judged  him,  or  the  head. 
His  father  thought  he  was  decreed  to  shine. 
And  be  in  time  an  eminent  Divine ; 
But  if  he  ever  to  the  Church  inclined. 
It  is  too  certain  that  he  changed  his  mind. 
He  spoke  of  scruples,  but  who  knew  him  best 
Affirmed,  no  scruples  broke  on  David's  rest 
Physic  and  Law  were  each  in  turn  proposed. 
He  wcigh'd  them  nicely,  and  with  Physic  closed. 

He  had  a  serious  air,  a  smooth  address. 
And  a  firm  spirit  that  ensured  success. 
He  watch'd  his  brethren  of  the  time,  how  they 
Rose  into  fame,  that  he  might  choose  his  way. 

Some,  he  observed,  a  kind  of  roughness  used, 
And  now  their  patients  banter'd,  now  abused : 
The  awe-struck  people  were  at  once  dismay 'd. 
As  if  they  begg'd  the  advice  for  which  they  paid. 

There  are  who  hold  that  no  disease  is  slight, 
Who  magnify  the  foe  with  whom  they  fight 
The  sick  was  told  that  his  was  that  disease 
But  rarely  known  on  mortal  frame  to  seize ; 
Which  only  skill  profound,  and  full  command. 
Of  all  the  powers  in  nature  could  withstand. 
Then,  if  he  lived,  what  fame  the  conquest  gave ! 
And  if  he  died — "  No  human  power  could  save !" 

Mere  fortune  sometimes,  and  a  lucky  case, 
Will  make  a  man  the  idol  of  a  place — 
Who  last,  advice  to  some  fair  duchess  gave, 
Or  snatchM  a  widow's  darling  from  the  grave, 
Him  first  she  honours  of  the  lucky  tribe, 
Fills  him  with  praise,  and  wooes  him  to  prescribe. 
In  his  own  chariot  soon  he  rattles  on. 
And  half  believes  the  lies  that  built  him  one. 

But  not  of  these  if  as  David :  care  and  pain,    ' 
And  studious  toil  prepared  his  way  to  gain. 
At  first  observed,  then  trusted,  he  became 
At  length  respected,  and  acquired  a  name. 
Keen,  close,  attentive,  he  could  read  mankind, 
The  feeble  body,  and  the  failing  mind ; 
And  if  his  heart  rcmain'd  untouch'd,  his  eyes, 
His  air,  and  tone,  with  all  could  sympathise. 

This  brought  him  fees,  and  not  a  man  was  he 
In  weak  compassion  to  refuse  a  fee. 
Yet  though  the  Doctor's  purse  was  well  supplied, 
Though  patients  c^me,  and  fees  were  multiplied. 
Some  secret  drain,  that  none  presumed  to  kn%w, 
And  few  e'en  guess'd,  far  ever  kept  it  low. 
Some  of  a  patient  spake,  a  tender  fair. 
Of  whom  thQ  doctor  took  peculiar  care. 
But  not  a  fee :  he  rather  largely  gave. 
Nor  spared  himself,  't  was  said,  this  gentle  friend 

to  save. 
Het  CAse  consumptive,  with  perpetual  need 
Still  to  be  fed,  and  still  desire  to  feed  ; 
An  eager  craving,  seldom  known  to  cease. 
And  gold  alone  brought  temporary  peac«. — 


So,  rich  he  was  not;  James  some  fearexpieaai'd, 
Dear  Doctor  David  would  be  yet  distrees'd ; 
For  if  now  poor,  when  so  repaid  his  skill. 
What  fate  were  his,  if  he  himself  were  ill ! 

In  his  religion.  Doctor  Dyson  sought 
To  teach  himself—**  A  man  should  not  be  taoght. 
Should  not,  by  forms  or  creods,  his  mind  debue. 
That  keep  in  awe  an  unreflecting  race." 
He  heeded  not  what  Clarke  and  Paley  say. 
But  thought  himself  as  good  a  judge  as  they ; 
Yet  to  the  Church  profess'd  hiooself  m  friend. 
And  would  the  rector  for  his  homr  attend ; 
Nay,  praise  the  leam'd  discourse,  and  learnedly 

defend. 
For  since  the  common  herd  of  men  are  blind. 
He  judged  it  right  that  guides  should  beassign'd; 
And  that  the  few  who  could  themselves  direct 
Should  treat  those  guides  with  honour  and  respect 
He  was  from  all  contracted  notions  freed. 
But  gave  his  Brother  dlsdit  for  hb  creed ; 
And  if  in  smaller  matters  he  indulged, 
'T  was  well,  so  long  as  they  were  not  divulged. 

OH  was  the  spirit  of  the  Doctor  tried, 
Wlien  his  grave  Sister  wish'd  to  be  his  guide. 
She  told  him,  **  all  his  real  friends  were  griered 
To  hear  it  said,  how  little  he  believed  : 
Of  aU  w|io  bore  the  name  she  never  knew 
One  to  ms  pastor  or  his  church  untrue ; 
All  have  the  truth  with  mutual  seal  profess'd. 
And  why,  dear  Doctor,  differ  from  the  rest  7" 

*^  'T  is  my  hard  fate,"  with  serious  looks  replkd 
The  man  of  doubt,  ^  to  err  with  such  a  guide." 
**  Then  why  not  turn  from  such  a  painful  stateT"— 
The  doubting  man  replied,  **  It  is  my  fate." 

Strong  in  her  zeal,  by  texts  and  reasons  back'd. 
In  his  grave  mood  the  Doctor  she  attack'd : 
CulI'd  words  from  Scripture  to  announce  his  doom, 
And  bade  him  ^  think  of  dreadful  things  to  c 


**  If  such,"  he  answer'd,  **  be  that  state  utried. 
In  peace,  dear  Martha,  let  me  here  abide ; 
Forbear  to  insult  a  man  whose  fate  is  known. 
And  leave  to  Heaven  a  matter  all  his  own." 

In  the  same  cause  the  Merchant,  too,  wouSd 
strive ; 
He  ask'd,  **  Did  ever  unbeliever  thrive  7 
Had  he  respect  7  could  <be  a  fortune  make  ? 
And  why  not  then  such  impious  men  forsake  f* 

**  Thanks,  my  dear  James,  and  be  assured  I  feet, 
If  not  your  reason,  ^et-at  least  your  xeal ; 
And  when  those  wicked  thoughts,  that  keep  me 

poor. 
And  bar  respset,  assail  me  as  before 
With  force  combined,  you'll  drive  the  fiend  away. 
For  you  shall  reason,  James,  and  Martha  pray." 

But  thongh  the  Doctor  could  reply  with  ease, 
To  all  such  trivial  arguments  as  these, — 
Though  he  could  reason,  or  at  least  deriile. 
There  was  a  power  that  would  not  be  defied ; 
A  closer  reasoner,  whom  he  cocdd  not  shnn. 
Could  not  refute,  from  whom  be  could  not  run ; 
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For  Conscience  lived  within ;  she  slept,  't  is  true, 
But  when  she  waked,  her  pangs  awakened  too. 
She  bade  him  think  ;  and  as  he  thought,  a  sigh 
Of  deep  remorse  precluded  all  reply. 
No  sod  insulting  smiie,  no  bitter  jest. 
Could  this  commanding  power  of  strength  divest. 
But  with  reluctant  fear  her  terrors  he  confessed. 
His  weak  advisers  he  could  seem  or  slight. 
But  not  their  cause ;  for,  in  their  fblly*s  spite, 
They  took  the  wiser  part,  and  chose  their  way 
aright 

Such  was  the  Doctor,  upon  whom  for  aid 
Had  some  good  ladies  aill'd,  but  were  afraid — 
Afraid  of  one  who,  if  report  were  just. 
The  arm  of  flesh,  and  that  alone  would  trust 
But  these  were  few — the  many  took  no  care 
Of  what  they  judged  to  be  his  own  afikir : 
A«d  if  he  them  firom  their  diseases  freed. 
They  neither  cared  nor  thonght  about  his  creed : 
They  said  his  merits  would  for  much  atone, 
And  only  wondered  that  he  lived  alone. 

The  widow*d  Sister  r^ear  the  Merchant  dwelt, 
And  her  late  loss  with  lingering  sorrow  felt 
Small  was  bor  jointure,  and  o*er  this  whe  sigh*d. 
That  to  her  heart  its  bounteous  wish  denied. 
Which  yet  all  common  wants,  but  not  her  all, 

supplied. 
Sorrows  like  showers  descend,  and  as  the  heart 
For  them  prepares,  they  good  or  ill  impart ; 
Some  on  the  mind,  as  on  the  ocean  rain. 
Fall  and  disturb,  but  soon  are  lost  again — 
Some,  as  to  fertile  lands,  a  boon  bestow. 
And  seed,  that  else  had  perish'd,  live  and  grow ; 
Some  fall  on  barren  soil,  and  thence  proceed 
The  idle  bloesom,  and  the  useless  weed ; 
But  how  her  grieft  the  Widow*s  heart  impressM, 
Must  from  the  tenor  of  her  life  be  guessM. 

Rigid  she  wasj,  persistinfir  in  her  grie^ 
Fond  of  complaint,  and  adverse  to  relief. 
In  her  religion^he  was  all  severe. 
And  as  she  was,  was  anxious  to  appear. 
When  sorrow  died,  restraint  usurped  the  place, 
And  sate  in  solemn  st&te  upon  her  face, 
Reading  she  loved  not,  nor  would  deign  to  waste 
Her  precious  time  on  trifling  works  of  taste ; 
Though  what  she  did  with  all  that  precious  time 
We  know  not,  but  to  waste  it  was  a  crime- 
As  uft  she  said,  when  with  a  serious  friend 
She  spent  the  hours  as  duty  bids  us  spend ; 
To  read  a  novel  was  a  kind  of  sin — 
Albeit  once  Clarissa  took  her  in ; 
And  now  of  late  she  heard  with  much  surprise, 
Novels  there  were  that  made  a  compromise 
Betwixt  amusement  and  religion ;  these 
Might  charm  the  worldly,  whom  the  stories  please, 
And  please  the  serious,  whom  the  sense  would 

charm. 
And  thus  indulging,  be  secured  from  harm' — 
A  happy  thought,  when  from  the  foe  wo  take 
His  aj-ms,  and  use  them  for  religion*8  sake. 

Her  Bible  she  perused  by  day,  by  night; 
It  was  her  task~-she  said  H  was  her  delight ; 
Found  in  her  room,  her  chamber,  and  her  pew, 
Fdt  ever  studied,  yet  for  ever  new — 
30 


All  must  be  new  that  we  cannot  retain, 
And  new  we  find  it  when  we  read  again. 

The  hardest  texts  she  could  with  ease  expound, 
And  meaning  for  the  most  mysterious  found. 
Knew  which  of  dubious  senses  to  prefer : 
The  want  of  Greek  was  not  a  want  in  her; — 
Instinctive  light  no  aid  fVom  Hebrew  needs — 
But  full  conviction  without  study  breeds ; 
0*er  mortal  powers  by  inborn  strength  prevails. 
Where  Reason  trembles,  and  where  Learning  fails. 

To  the  Church  strictly  from  her  childhood  bred, 
She  now  her  2eal  with  party-spirit  fed  : 
For  brother  James  she  lively  hopes  expressed, 
But  for  the  Doctor's  safety  felt  distressed ; 
And  her  light  Sister,  poor,  and  deaf,  and  blind, 
Fiird  her  with  fears  of  most  tremendous  kind. 
But  David  mock*d  her  for  the  pains  she  took. 
And  Fanny  gave  resentment  for  rebuke ; 
While  James  approved  the  zeal,  and  praised  the 

call, 
"  That  brought,'*  he  said,  **a  blessing  on^tbem  all  t 
Groodness  like  this  to  all  the  House  extends. 
For  were  they  not  a  Family  of  Friends  ?" 

Their  sister  Frances,  though  her  prime  was  past 
Had  beauty  still — nay,  beauty  formed  to  last ; 
*T  was  not  the  lily  and  the  rose  combined. 
Nor  must  we  say  the  beauty  of  the  mind ;. 
But  feature,  form,  and  that  engaging  air. 
That  lives  when  ladies  are  no  longer  fair. 
Lovers  she  had,  and  she  remembered  yet, 
For  who  the  glories  of  their  reign  forget  7 
Some  she  rejected  in  her  maiden  pride. 
And  some  in  maiden  hesitation  tried. 
Unwilling  to  renounce,  unable  to  decide. 
One  lost,  another  would  her  grace  implore. 
Till  all  were  lost,  and  lovers  cam6.  no  more : 
Nor  had  she  that,  in  beauty's  failing  state. 
Which  will  recall  a  lover,  or  create ; 
Hers  was  the  slender  portion  that  supplied 
Her  real  wants,  but  afl  beyond  denied. 

When  Fanny  Dyson  reach'd  her  fortieth  year. 
She  would  no  more  of  love  or  lovers  hear; 
But  one  dear  Friend  she  chose,  her  guide,  her  stay ; 
And  to  each  other  all  the  world  were  they ; 
For  all  the  world  had  grown  to  them  unkind. 
One  sex  censorious,  and  the  other  blind. 
The  Friend  of  Frances  longer  time  had  known 
The  world's  deceits,  and  from  its  follies  flown. 
With  her  dear  Friend,  life's  sober  joys  to  shaic 
Was  all  that  now  became  her  wish  and  care. 
They  walk'd  together,  thev  conversed  and  read, 
And  tender  tears  for  well-teign'd  sorrows  shed : 
And  were  so  happy  in  their  quiet  lives. 
They  pitied  sighing  maids,  and  weeping  wives. 

But  Fortune  to  our  state  such  change  imparts. 
That  Pity  stays  not  long  in  human  hearts ; 
When  sad  for  others'  woes  our  hearts  are  grown. 
This  soon  gives  place  to  sorrows  of  bur  own. 

There  was  among  our  guardian  Volunteers 
A  Major  Bright — he  reokon'd  fifty  years : 
A  reading  man  of  peace,  but  call'd  to  take 
His  sword  and  musket  fbr  his  country's  Aake 
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Not  to  go  forth  and  fight,  but  here  to  stay, 
luvaders,  should  they  come,  to  chase  or  slay. 

Him  had  the  elder  Lady  long  admired, 
As  one  from  vain  and  trivial  things  retired ; 
With  him  conversed;  but  to  a  Friend  so  dear. 
Gave  not  that  (i^leasure — Why  1  is  not  so  clear ; 
But  chance  effected  this :  the  Major  now 
Gave  both  the  time  his  duties  would  allow ; 
In  walks,  19  visits,  when  abroad,  at  home. 
The  friendly  Major  would  to  either  come. 
He  never  spoke — for  he  waa  not  a  boy — 
Of  ladies*  charms,  or  lover's  grief  and  joy. 
All  his  discourses  were  of  serious  kind, 
The  heart  they  touched  not,  but  they  fillM  the  mind. 
Yet— oh,  the  pity !  firom  this  grave  good  man 
The  cause  of  coolness  in  the  Friends  began. 
The  sage  Sophronia — that  the  chosen  name — 
Now  more  polite,  and  more  estranged  became. 
She  could  but  feel  that  she  had  longer  known 
Tliis  valued  friend — he  was  indeed  her  own ; 
But  Frances  Dyson,  to  confess  the  truth. 
Had  more  of  floHness — yes,  and  more  of  youth ; 
And  though  he  said  such  things  had  ceased  to 

please. 
The  worthy  Major  was  not  blind  to  these : 
So  without  thought,  without  intent,  he  paid 
More  frequent  visits  to  the  younger  Maid. 

Such  the  offence ;  and  though  the  Major  tried    . 
To  tie  again  the  knot  he  thus  untied. 
His  utmost  efforts  no  kind  looks  repaid, — 
He  moved  no  more  the  inexorable  maid. 
The  Friends  too  parted,  and  the  elder,  told 
Tales  of  false  hearts,  and  friendships  waxing  cold ; 
And  wondered  what  a  roan  of  sense  could  see 
In  the  light  airs  of  withered  vanity. 

'T  is  said  that  Frances  now  the  world  reviews, 
Unwilling  all  the  little  left  to  lose ; 
She  and  tlic  Major  on  the  walks  are  seen. 
And  all  the  world  is  wondering  what  they  mean. 

Such  were  the  four  whom  Captain  Elliot  drew 
To  his  own  board,  as  the  selected  few. 
For  why  ?  they  seem*d  each  other  to  approve, 
And  caU'd  themselves  a  Family  of  Love. 

These  were  not  all :  there  was  a  youth  beside, 
Left  to  his  uncles  when  his  parents  died : 
A  Girl,  their  sister,  by  a  Boy  was  led 
To  Seotland,  where  a  boy  and  girl  may  wed^— 
And  they  returned  to  seek  for  pardon,  peace,  and 

bread. 
Five  years  they  lived  to  labour,  weep,  and  pray, 
When  Death,  in  Mercy,  took  them  both  away. 

Uncles  and  aunts  received  this  lively  child. 
Grieved  at  his  fate,  and  at  hid  follies  smiled ; 
But  when  the  child  to  boy*s  estate  grew  on. 
The  smile  was  vanish*d,  and  the  pity  gone. 
Slight  was  the  burden,  but  in  time  increased, 
Until  at  length  both  love  and  pity  ceased. 
Then  Tom  was  idle  ;  he  would  find  his  way 
I'o  his  aunt*8  stores,  and  make  her  sweets  his  prey : 
By  uncle  Doctor  on  a  message  sent,  ^ 
He  !ktnpp*d  to  pby,  and  lost  it  as  he  went. 


His  grave  aunt  Martha,  with  a  frown  aostere. 
And  a  rough  hand,  produced  a  transient  fear ; 
But  Tom,  to  whom  his  rude  companions  taught 
Language  as  rude,  vindictive  measures  sought; 
He  used  such  words,  that  when  she  wished  to  ^>eak 
Of  his  offence,  she  had  her  words  to  seek- 
The  little  wretch  had  callM  her— 'twas  a  shame 
To  think  such  thought,  and  more  to  name  such 
name. 

Thus  fed  and  beaten,  Tom  was  Uught  to  pray 
For  his  true  friends :  "  but  who,"  said  he,  arc  they?* 
By  nature  kind,  when  kindly  used,  the  Boy 
Hail'd  the  strange  good  with  tears  of  love  and  joy ; 
But,  roughly  used,  he  felt  his  bosom  bom 
With  wrath  he  dared  not  on  his  uncles  turn ; 
So  with  indignant  spirit,  still  and  strong. 
He  nursed  the  vengeance,  and  endured  the  wroof: 

To  a  cheap  school,  fiir  northy  the  boy  was  sent : 
Without  a  tear  of  love  or  grief  he  went ; 
Where,  doom'd  to  fast  and  study,  fight  and  pby, 
He  staid  five  years,  and  wish'd  five  more  to  stay, 
ke  loved  o'er  plains  to  run,  up  hills  to  climb. 
Without  a  thought  of  kindred,  home,  or  time; 
Till  from  the  cabin  of  a  coasting  boy. 
Landed  at  last  the  thin  and  freckled  boy. 
With  sharp  keen  eye,  but  pale  and  hollow  cheek. 
All  made  more  sad  from  sickness  of  a  week* 
His  aunts  and  uncles  felt-^nor  strove  to  hide 
From  the  poor  boy,  their  pity  and  their  pride : 
Ho  had  been  taught  that  he  had  not  a  friend, 
Save  these  on  earth,  on  whom  he  might  depend ; 
And  such  dependence  upon  these  he  had, 
As  made  him  sometimes  desperate,  always  sad. 

"Awkward  and  weak,  where  can  the  lad  be 

placed. 
And  we  not  troubled,  censured,  or  disgraced  ? 
Do,  Brother  James,  th'  unhappy  boy  enrol 
Among  your  set :  you  pnly  can  control" 
James  sigh'd,  and  Thomas  to  the  Factory  went. 
Who  there  his  days  in  sundry  <)atie8  s)9ent 
He  ran,  he  wrought,  he  wrote— to  read  or  play 
He  had  no  time,  nor  much  to  feed  or  pray. 
What  pass'd  without  he  heard  not— or  he  beard 
Without  concern,  what  he  nor  wish'd  nor  fearM ; 
Told  of  the  Captain  and  his  wealth,  he  sigh'd. 
And  said,  **  how  well  bis  table  is  supplied  :" 
But  with  the  sigh  it  caused  the  sorrow  fred ; 
He  was  not  feasted,  but  he  must  be  fed, 
And  he  could  sleep  full  eound,  though  not  foil  soft 

his  bed. 

But  still,  ambitious  thoughts  his  mind  poasess'J, 
And  dreams  of  joy  broke  in  upon  his  re«L 
Improved 'in  person,  and  enlarged  in  mind. 
The  good  he  found  not  he  could  hope  to  find. 
Though  now  enslaved,  he  hail'd  the  approacbiog 

dav. 
When  he  should  break  his  chains  and  flee  away. 

Such  were  tlie  Dysons :  they  were  first  of  thar 
Whom  Captain  Elliot  as  companions' chose; 
Them  he  invited,  and  the  more  approved, 
As  it  appear'd  that  each  the  other  loved. 
Proud  of  their  brothers  were  the  sister  pair. 
And  if  not  proud,  yet  kind  the  brothers  were. 
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ThLet  pleased  the  Captain,  who  had  never  known, 
Or  he  had  loved,  Such  kindred  of  his  own : 
Them  he  invited,  save  the  Orphan  lad. 
Whose  name  was  not  the  one  his  Uncles  had ; 
No  Dyson  he,  nor  with  tlje  party  came— 
The  worthy  C'aptain  never  heard  his  name; 
Unciei)  and  Axinta  forbore  to  name  the  boy, 
For  then,  of  course,  must  follow  his  employ. 
Though  all  were  silent,  as  with  one  consent. 
None  told  another  what  his  silepce  meant, 
What  hers ;  but  each  suppressed  the  useless  truth. 
And  not  a  word  was  mentidn'd  of  the  youth. 

Familiar  grown,  the  Dysons  saw  their  host. 
With  none  beside  them :  it  became  their  boost, 
Their  pride,  their  pleasure ;  but  to  some  it  seem*d 
Beyond  the  worth  their  talents  were  esteem'd. 
This  wrought  no  change  within  the  C7aptain*s  mind; 
To  all  men  courteous,  he  to  them  was  kind. 

One  day  with  these  \\e  sat,  and  only  these, 
In  a  light  humour,  talking  at  his  ease  ; 
Fanuliar  ^rown,  he  was  disposed  to  tell 
Of  times  long  past,  and  what  in  tliem  befell — 
Not  of  his  litb  their  wonder  to  attract. 
But  the  choice  tale,  or  insulated  fact 
Then,  as  it  seemed,  he  had  acquired  a  right 
To  hear  what  tliey  could  from  their  stores  recite. 
Their  lives,  they  said,  were  all  of  common  kind ; 
He  could  no  pleasure  in  such  trifles  find. 

They  had  an  uncle — *t  is  their  father^s  tale — 
Who  in  all  seas  had  gone  where  ship  can  sail,  , 
Who  in  all  lands  had  been  where  men  can  live ; 
*  He  could  indeed  some  strange  relations  give, 
And  many  a  bold  adventure ;  but  in  vain 
We  look  for  him ;  he  comes  not  home  again.^ 

"  And  is  it  so  7  why  then,  if  so  it  be," 
Said  Captain  Elliot,  **  you  must  look  to  mc : 

"  I  knew  John  Dyson" Instant  every  one 

Was  moved  to  wonder—**  knew  my  Uncle  John ! 
Can  he  be  rich  7  be  childless  7  he  is  old. 
That  is  most  certain — What !  can  more  be  told  7 
Will  lie  return,  who  has  so  long  been  gone. 
And  lost  to  us  7    Oh !  what  of  Uncle  John  ?** 

This  was  aside :  their  unobservant  friend 
Seem*d  on  their  thoughts  but  little  to  attend ; 
A  traveller  speaking,  he  waS'more  inclined 
To  tell  his  story  than  their  thoughts  to  find. 

** Although,  my  Friends,  I  love  you  well,  'tis 

true,  / 

*T  was  your  relation  tum*d  my  mind  to  yon ; 
For  we  were  fiiends  of  old,  and  friends  like  us  are 

few ; 
And  though  from  dearest  friends  a  man  will  hide 
His  private  vices  in  his  native  pride. 
Yet  such  our  friendship  from  its  early  rise. 
We  no  reserve  admitted,  no  disguise ; 
But 't  is  the  story  of  my  firiend  I  tell, 
And  to  all  others  let  mc  bid  fiirewelL 

Take  each  your  glass,  and  you  shall  hear  how 
John, 
My  old  companion,  through  the  world  has  gone ; 
i  can  describe  him  to  the  very  life. 
Him  and  bis  ways,  his  ventures,  and  his  wife." 


*  *•  Wife  I"  whisper'd  all ; »« then  what  his  life  to  us, 
His  ways  and  ventures  if  he  ventured  thus  ?" 
This,  too.  Apart ;  yet  were  they  all  intent, 
And,  gravely  listening,  sigh'd  with  one  consent 

**  My  friend,  your  Uncle,  was  designed  for  trade, 
To  make  a  fortune  as  his  father  made ; 
But  early  he  perceived  the  house  declined. 
And  his  domestic  views  at  once  resign'd  ; 
While  stout  of  heart,  with  life  in  cveryJirab, 
He  would  to  sea,  and  either  sink  or  swim. 
No  one  forbad ;  his  father  shook  his  hand, 
Within  it  leaving  what  he  could  command 

He  led  his  h»me,  but  I  will  not  relate 
Whiit  storms  he  braved,  and  how  he  bore  his  fate, 
Till  his  brave  frigate  was  a  Spanish  prize. 
And  prison  walls  received  his  first-born  sighs. 
Sighs  for  the  freedom  that  an  English  boy, 
Or  English  man,  is  eager  to  enjoy. 

Exchanged,  he  breathed  in  freedom,  and  aboard 
An  Englisn  ship,  he  found  his  peace  restored ; 
War  raged  around,  each  British  tar  was  pressed 
To  serve  his  king,  and  John  among  the  rest ; 
Ofl  had  he  fought  and  bled,  and  *t  was  his  fate 
In  that  same  ship  to  grow  to  man*s  estate. 
Again  *t  was  war :  of  France  a  ship  appear'd 
Of  greater  force,  but  neither  shunn'd  or  fear'd ; 
*T  was  in  the  Indian  Sea,<the  land  was  nigh. 
When  all  prepared  to  fight,  and  some  to  die ; 
Man  afler  man  was  in  the  ocean  thrown, 
Limb  after  limb  was  to  the  surgeon  shown, 
And  John  at  length,  poor  John !  held  forth  liis 
own. — 

A  tedious  case — ^the  battle  ceased  with  day, 
A)id  in  the  night  the  foe  had  slippM  away. 
Of  many  wounded  were  a  part  conveyed 
Taland,  and  he  amon^  the  number  laid ; 
Poor,  suffering,  friendless,  wh6  shall  now  impart 
Life  to  his  hope,  or  comfort  to  his  heart  ? 
A  kind  good  priest  among  the  English  there 
Selected  him  as  his  peculiar  care ; 
And,  when  recovered,  to  a  powerful  friend 
Was  pleased  the  lad  he  loved  to  recommend  ; 
Who  read  your  Uncle's  mind,  and,  pleased  to  read, 
Placied  him.  where  talents  will  in  time  succeed. 

I  will  not  tease  you  witli  details  of  trade. 
But  say  he  there  a  decent  fortune  made, — 
Not  such  as  gave  him,  if  returned,  to  buy 
A  Duke's  estate,  or  principality. 
But  a  fair  fortune  :  years  of  peace  he  knew, 
That  were  so  happy,  and  that  seemM  so  few. 

Then  came  a  cloud ;  for  who  on  earth  has  seen 
A  changeless  fortune,  and  a  life  serene  7 
Ah  !  tlien  how  joyous  were  the  hours  we  spent ! 
But  joy  is  restless,  joy  is  not  content 

There  one  resided,  who,  to  sbrve  his  friend, 
Was  pleased  a  gay  fair  lady  to  commend  ; 
Was  pleased  t*  invite  the  happy  man  to  dine. 
And  introduced  the  subject  o*er  their  wine  : 
Was  pleased  the  lady  his  good  friend  should  k»vcw 
And  as  a  secret  his  regard  would  show. 
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A  mudest  man  lacks  courage ;  but,  thus  troia'd, 
Your  Uncle  sought  her  favour  and  obtained  : 
To  me  he  spake,  enraptured  with  her  face, 
Her  anjjcl  smile,  her  unaffected  grace  ; 
Her  fortune  small  indeed ;  but  *  curse  llie  pclf^ 
She  is  a  glorious  fortune  in  herself  1' 

*  John  I'  aoswer'd  I,  *  friend  John,  to  be  sincere. 
These  are  fine  tilings,  but  may  be  bought  too  dear. 
You  arc  no  stripling,  and,  it  must  be  said, 

Have  not  the  iorm  that  charms  a  youthful  maid. 
What  you  possess,  and  what  you  leave  behind. 
When  you  depart,  may  captivate  her  mind  ; 
And  I  suspect  she  will  rejoice  at  heart. 
Your  will  once  made,  if  you  should  soon  depart.* 

Long  our  debate,  and  much  we  disagreed  ; 

*  You  need  no  wife,*  I  said, — said  he,  *  I  need ; 
I  want  a  house,  I  want  in  all  I  see 

To  take  an  interest ;  what  is  mine  to  me  ?* 
So  spake  the  man,  who  to  his  word  was  just, 
And  took  the  words  of  others  upon  trust 
He  could  not  think  that  friend  in  power  so  high. 
So  much  «8teem*d,  could  like  a  villain  lie  ; 
Nor,  till  the  knot,  the  f^tal  knot  was  tied. 
Had  urged  his  wedding  a  dishonourM  bride. 
The  man  he  challenged,  for  his  heart  was  rent 
With  rage  and  grief,  and  was  to  prison  sent ; 
For  men  in  power— 4ind  this,  alas !  was  one — 
Revenge  on  all,  the  wrongs  themselves  have  done  ; 
And  he  whose  spirit  bends  not  to  the  blow 
The  tyrants  Strike,  shall  no  forgiveness  know, 
For  *t  is  to  slaves  alone  that  tyrants  favour  show. 
/ 
This  cost  him  much  ;  but  that  he  did  not  heed  ; 
The  lady  died,  and  my  poor  friend  was  freed. 

*  Enough  of  ladicH  !*  then  said  he,  and  smiled ; 
'  I  *ve  now  no  longings  for  a  neighbour's  child.* 
So  patient  he  return*d,  and  not  in  vain. 

To  his  late  duties,  and  grew  rich  again. 
He  was  no  miser ;  but  the  man  who  takes 
Care  to  be  rich,  will  love  the  gain  be  makes : 
Pursuing  wealth,  he  soon  forgot  bis  woes, 
No  acts  of  his  were  bars  to  his  repose. 

Now  John  was  rich,  and  old  and  weary  grown, 
Talk*d  of  the  country  that  he  calls  his  own. 
And  talk*J  to  me ;  for  now,  in  fact,  began 
My  better  knowledge  of  the  real  man. 
Though  long  estranged,  he  felt  a  strong  desire. 
That  made  him  for  his  former  friends  inquire ; 
What  Dysons  yet  remain*d,  he  long*d  to  know. 
And  doubtless  meant  some  proofs  of  love  to  show. 
His  purpose  known,  our  native  land  I  sought. 
And  with  the  wishes  of  my  Friend  am  fraught** 

Fix*d  were  all  eyes,  suspense  each  bosom  shook, 
And  expectation  hung  on  every  look. 

**  *  Go  to  my  kindred,  seek  them  all  around. 
Find  all  you  can,  and  tell  me  all  that 's  found ; 
Sttek  them  if  prosperous,  seek  them  in  distress, 
Hear  what  they  need,  know  what  they  all  possess; 
What   minds,  what  hearts  tijcy  have,  how  good 

they  ore. 
How  far  from  goodness — speak,  and  no  one  spare, 
And  no  one  slander :  let  me  clearly  see 
What  is  in  them,  and  what  remains  for  me.* 


Such  is  my  charge,  and  haply  I  shall  send 
Tidings  of  joy  and  comfort  to  my  Friend. 
0:t  would  he  say,  *  If  of  our  race  survive 
Some  two  or  three,  to  keep  the  name  alive, 
I  will  not  ask  if  rich  or  great  tijey  be. 
But  if  they  live  in  love,  like  you  and  mc* 

*T  was  not  my  purpose  yet  awhile  to  speak 
As  I  have  spoken  ,*  but  why  further  seek  7 
All  that  I  heard  1  in  my  heart  approve ; 
You  are  indeed  a  Family  of  Love : 
And  my  old  friend  were  happy  in  the  sight 
Of  those,  of  whom  1  shall  such  tidings  write.** 

The  Captain  wrote  not :  he  perhaps  was  alow. 
Perhaps  he  wish'd  a  little  mpre  to  know. 
He  wrote  not  yet,  and  while  he  thus  delay *d, 
Franpes  alone  an  early  visit  paid. 
The  maiden  Lady  braved  the  morning  cold. 
To  tell  her  Friend  what  duty  bade  be  told. 
Yet  not  abruptly — she  has  first  to  say, 
**  How  cold  the  morning,  bat  bow  fine  the  daj  l~^ 
I  fear  you  slept  bat  ill,  we  kept  yon  loog, 
Yoa  made  as  all  so  happy,  bat  *t  waa  WTong~^ 
So  entertained,  ne  wonder  we  forgot 
How  the  time  poas'd ;  I  fear  me  you  did  not.** 

In  this  fair  way  the  Lady  seldom  foird 
To  steer  her  course,  still  sounding  as  she  saiTd. 

**Dear  Captain  Elliot,  how  yoor  Friends  jtm 

read! 
We  are  a  loving  Family  indeed  ; 
Left  in  the  world^  each  other*8  aid  to  be^ 
And  join  to  raise  a  fallen  family. 
Oh !  Lttle  thought  we  there  was  one  so  near. 
And  one  so  distant,  to  us  all  so  dear  : 
All,  all  alike ;  be  cannot  know,  dear  man  ! 
Who  needs  him  most,  as  one  among  us  can — 
One  who  can  all  our  wants  distinctly  view. 
And  tell  him  fairly  what  were  just  to  do : 
But  you,  dear  Captain  Elliot,  as  his  friend. 
As  ours,  no  doubt,  will  vour  assistance  lend. 
Not  for  the  world  would  I  my  Brothers  blame ; 
Good  men  they  are :  *t  was  not  for  that  I  came. 
No  !  did  they  guess  what  shiAs  I  make,  the  grief 
That  I  sustain,  they  *d  fly  to  my  relief; 
But  I  am  proud  as  poor ;  I  cannot  plead 
My  cause  with  them,  nor  show  how  much  I  need, 
But  to  my  Uncle's  Friend  it  is  no  shame. 
Nor  have  I  fear  to  seem  the  thing  I  am ; 
My  bumble  pittance  lifo*s  mere  need  supplies, 
But  all  indulgence,  all  beyond  denies. 
I  aid  no  pauper,  I  myself  am  poor, 
I  cannot  help  the  beggar  at  my  door. 
I  from  my  scanty  table  send  no  meat ; 
4r^ook*d  ond  rccookM  is  every  joint  I  eat 
At  (/hurch  a  sermon  begs  our  help, — I  stop 
And  drop  a  tear;  nought  else  have  I  to  drop ; 
But  pass  the  outstretcn*d  plate  with  sorrow  by. 
And  my  sad  heart  this  kind  relief  deny. 
My  dress — I  strive  with  all  my  maiden  skill 
To  make  it  pass,  but  'tis  disgraceful  still ; 
Yet  from  all  others  I  my  wants  conceal. 
Oh !  Captain  Elliot,  there  are  few  that  feel ! 
But  did  that  rich  and  worthy  Uncle  know 
What  you,  dear  Sir,  will  in  your  kindness  show. 
He  would  his  friendly  aid  with  generous  band  lo> 

stow. 
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Good  men    mj  Brothers  hjoiti^  and   both  arej 
raised  I 

Far  above  want — the  Power  that  gave  be  praised ! 
My  Sister's  jointure,  if  not  ample,  g^ves 
All  she  can  need,  who  as  a  lady  lives ; 
Bat  I,  unaided,  may  through  all  my  years 
Endure  these  ills — forgive  these  foolish  tears. 

Once,  my  dear  Sir — T  then  was  young  and  gay, 
And  men  would  talk — ^but  I  have  had  my  day : 
Now  all  I  wish  is  so  to  live,  that  men 
May  not  despise  me  whom  they  flatter*d  then. 

If  you,  kind  Sir " 

Thus  fitr  the  Captain  heard. 
Nor  save  by  sign  or  look  had  interfered ; 
But  now  he  spoke ;  to  all  she  said  agreed, 
And  she  conceived  it  useless  to  proceed. . 
Something  he  promised,  and  the  lady  went 
HaJflpleaMd  away,  yet  wondering  what  he  meant ; 
Polite  he  was  and  kind,  but  she  could  trace 
A  smile,  or  something  like  it,  in  his  face ; 
T*  was  not  a  look  that  gave  her  joy  or  pain — 
She  tried  to  read  it,  but  she  tried  in  vain. 

Then  call'd  the  Doctor— H  was  his  usual  wwj — 
To  ask  *•  How  fares  mj  worthy  friend  to-day  T* 
To  feel  his  pulse,  and  as  a  friend  to  give 
UnfeeM  advice  how  such  a  man  should  live ; 
And  thus,  digressing,  he  could  soon  contrive. 
At  his  own  purpose  smoothly  to  arrive. 

**  My  brother !  yea,  he  lives  without  a  care, 
And,  though  he  needs  not,  yet  he  loves  to  spare : 
James  I  respect,  and  yet  it  must  be  told. 
His  speech  is  friendly,  but  his  heart  is  oold. 
His  smile  sMumed  has  not  the  real  gk>w 
Of  love ! — a  sunbeam  shining  on  the  snow. 
Children  he  has ;  but  are  they  causes  why  v. 
He  should  bur  pleas  resist,  our  claims  deny  ? 
Our  Father  left  thcmeans  by  which  he  thrives. 
While  we  are  labouring  to  support  our  live*. 
We,  need  I  say  ?  my  widowed  suter  lives 
On  a  large  jointure;  nay,  she  largely  gives;—/ 
And  Fanny  sighs — for  gokl  does  Fanny  sigh  t 
Or  wants  she  that  which  money  cannot  boy — 
Youth  and  young  hope*  7-«Ah !  oould  my  kindred 

share 
The  liberal  mind*s  distress,  and  daily  care, 
The  paunful  toil  to  gain  the  petty  fee. 
They  *d  bless  their  stars,  and  join  to  pity  me. 
Hard  b  his  fate,  who  would,  with  eager  joy, 
To  save  mankind  his  every  power  enipk>y ; 
Yet  in  his  walk  unnomberM  insults  meets, 
And  gains  'mid  soom  the  food  that  chokes  him  as 

he  eats. 

Oh !  Captain  Elliot,  you  who  know  mankind. 
With  all  the  anguish  of  the  feeling  mind, 
Bear  to  our  kind  relation  these  the  woes 
That  e*en  to  you  *tis  misery  to  disclose. 
Yoa  can  describe  what  I  but  faintly  trace— 
A  man  of  learning  cannot  bear  disgrace ; 
Refinement  sharpens  woes  that  wants  create, 
And  't  is  fresh  grief  such  grievous  things  to  state ; 
Yet  those  so  near  me  let  me  not  reprove — 
I  lore  them  well,  and  they  deserve  my  love : 
Bat  want  they  know  not— Oh !  that  I  could  say 
I  am  in  this  as  ignorant  as  they.** 
30*  2U 


The  Doctor  thus — ^the  Captain  grave  and  kind. 
To  the  sad  tale  with  serious  looks  inclined, 
And  promise  made  to  keep  th*  important  speech  in 
mind. 

James  and  th«  widow,  how  is  yet  unknown, 
Heard  of  these  visits,  and  would  make  their  own. 
All  was  not  fair,  they  judged,  and  both  agreed 
To  their  good  Friend  together  to  proceed. 
Forth  then  the^  went  to  see  him,  and  persuade^ 
As  warm  a  pair  as  ever  Anger  made. 
The  Widow  kdy  most  the  speaker  be : 
So  James  agreed ;  for  words  at  will  had  she ; 
And  then  her  Brotlier,  if  she  needed  proof, 
Should  add,  «*  *Tis  troth  :*'— it  was  for  him  enough. 

••  Oh !  Sir,  it  grieves  me" — for  we  need  not  dwell 
On  introduction :  all  was  kind  and  well — 
**  Oh !  Sir,  it  grieves,  it  shocks  us  both  to  hear 
What  has,  with  selfish  purpose  gain*d  your  ear^ 
Oor  very  flesh  and  blood,  and,  as  you  know,  how 

dear.   . 
Doubtless  they  came  your  noble  mind  t*  impress 
With  strange  descriptions  of  their  own  distress ; 
But  I  would  to  the  Doctor's  face  declare. 
That  he  has  more  to  spend  and  more  to  spare, 
Witl^  all  his  craft,  than  we  with  aH  our  care. 

And  for  our  Sister,  all  she  has  she  spends 
Upon  herself;  herself  alone  befriends. 
She  has  the  portion  that  our  Father  lefr« 
While  me  of  mine  a  careless  wretch  berefl. 
Save  a  small  part ;  yet  I  could  joyfbl  live, 
Had, I  my  mite — ^the  widow's  mite — to  give. 
For  thb  she  cares  not ;  Frances  does  not  know 
Their  heartfelt  joy,  who  largely  can  bestow. 
You,  Captain  ElUoi,  feel  the  pure  delight. 
That  our  kind  acts  in  tender  hearts  excite. 
When  to  the  poor  we  can  our  alms  extend. 
And  make  the  Father  of  all  Good  our  friend ; 
And,  I  repeat,  I  oould  with  pleasure  live; 
Had  I  my  mite — the  widow's  mite — to  give. 

Wo  speak  not  thus,  dear  Sir,  with  vile  intent. 
Our  nearest  friends  to  wrong  or  circumvent ; 
But  that  our  Uncle,  worthy  man  !  should  know 
How  best  his  wealth,  Heaven's  blessing, to  bestow* 
What  widows  need,  and  chiefly  those  who  feel 
For  all  the  suflTerings  which  they  cannot  heal ; 
And  men  in  trade,  with  numbers  in  their  pay. 
Who  must  be  ready  for  the  reckoning-day. 
Or  gain  or  lose  !"— 

— ••  Thank  Heaven,"  ssid  James,  ••  as  yet 
Pve  not  been  troubled  by  a  dun  or  debt." 
— The  Widow  sigh'd,  convinced  that  men  so  weak 
Will  ever  hurt  the  cause  for  which  they  speak ; 
However  tempted  to  deceive,  still  thev 
Are  ever  blundering  to  the  broad  high-way 
Of  very  truth  :— But  Martha  pass'd  it  by 
With  a  slight  frown,  and  half.distinguish'd  t'\gh 

**Say  to  our  Uncle,  sir,  how  much  I  long 
To  see  him  sit  his  kindred  race  amon^ : 
To  hear  his  brave  exploits,  to  nurse  his  age, 
And  cheer  him  in  his  evening's  pilgrimage  * 
How  were  I  blest  to  guide  him  in  the  way 
Where  the  religious  poor  in  secret  oray. 
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Not  to  go  forth  and  fight,  but  here  to  stay, 
luvaders,  should  they  come,  to  chose  or  slay. 

Him  had  the  elder  Lady  long  admired, 
As  one  from  vain  and  trivial  things  retired ; 
With  him  conversed ;  but  to  a  Friend  so  dear. 
Gave  not  that  pleasure — Why  ?  is  not  so  clear ; 
But  chance  effected  this :  the  Major  now 
Gave  both  the  time  his  duties  would  allow ; 
In  walks,  i^  visits,  when  abroad,  at  home, 
The  friendly  Major  would  to  either  come. 
He  never  spoke — for  he  was  not  a  boy —         ' 
Of  ladies*  charms,  or  lover's  grief  and  joy. 
All  his  discourses  were  of  serious  kind, 
The  heart  they  touch*d  not,  but  they  fill'd  the  mind. 
Yet^-oh,  the  pity !  from  this  grave  good  man 
The  cause  of  coolness  in  the  Friends  began. 
The  sage  Sophronia — that  the  chosen  name- 
Now  more  polite,  and  more  estranged  became. 
She  could  but  feel  that  she  had  longer  known 
This  valued  friend — he  was  indeed  her  own ; 
But  Frances  Dyson,  to  confess  the  truth, 
Had  more  of  soilness — ^yes,  and  more  of  youth ; 
And  though  he  said  such  things  had  ceased  to 

please, 
The  worthy  Major  was  not  blind  to  these : 
So  without  thought,  without  intent,  he  paid 
More  frequent  visits  to  the  younger  Maid. 

Such  the  offence ;  and  though  the  Major  tried 
To  tie  again  the  knot  he  thus  untied. 
His  utmost  «ffort8  no  kind  looks  repaid, — 
He  moved  no  more  the  inexorable  maid. 
The  Friends  too  parted,  and  the  elder,  told 
Tales  of  false  hearts,  and  friendships  waxing  cold ; 
And  wonder*d  what  a  man  of  sense  could  see 
In  the  light  airs  of  witherM  vanity. 

*T  is  said  that  Frances  now  the  world  reviews, 
Unwilling  all  the  little  left  to  lose ; 
She  and  tlic  Major  on  the  walks  are  seen. 
And  all  the  world  is  wondering  what  they  mean. 

Such  were  the  four  whom  Captain  Elliot  drew 
To  his  own  board,  as  the  selected  few. 
For  why  7  they  «eem*d  each  other  to  approve, 
And  callM  themselves  a  Family  of  Love. 

These  were  not  all :  there  was  a  youth  beside. 
Left  to  his  uncles  when  his  parents  died : 
A  Girl,  their  sister,  by  a  Boy  was  led 
To  S(M>tlaDd,  where  a  boy  and  girl  may  wed — 
And  they  returned  to  seek  for  pardon,  peace,  and 

bread. 
Five  years  thev  lived  to  labour*  weep,  and  pray, 
When  Death,  m  Mercy,  took  tliem  both  away. 

Uncles  and  aunts  received  this  lively  child. 
Grieved  at  his  fate,  and  at  hid  follies  smiled ; 
But  when  the  child  to  boy's  estate  grew  on. 
The  smile  was  vanish'd,  and  the  pity  gone. 
Slight  was  the  burden,  but  in  lime  increased, 
Until  at  length  both  love  and  pity  ceased. 
Then  Tom  was  idle  ;  he  would  find  his  way 
'i'o  his  aunt's  stores,  and  make  her  sweets  his  prey : 
By  uncle  Doctor  on  a  message  sent. 
He  i^topp'd  to  pliy,  and  lost  it  as  he  went. 


His  grave  aunt  Martha,  with  a  frown  austere;, 
And  a  rough  hand,  produced  a  transient  fear ; 
But  Tom,  to  whom  his  rude  companions  taught 
Language  as  rude,  vindictive  measures  sought; 
He  used  such  words,  that  when  she  wi«h'd  to  ^wak 
Of  his  offence,  she  had  her  words  to  seek. 
The  little  wretch  had  call'd  her — 't  was  a  shame 
To  think  such  thought,  and  more  to  name  socb 
name. 

Thus  fed  and  beaten,  Tom  was  taught  to  pray 
For  his  true  friends :  "  but  who,"  said  he,  are  they?* 
By  nature  kind,  when  kindly  used,  the  Boy 
Hail'd  the  strange  good  with  tears  of  love  and  joj ; 
But,  roughly  u^ed,  he  felt  his  bosom  bom 
With  wrath  he  dared  not  on  his  uncles  turn ; 
So  with  indignant  spirit,  still  and  strong. 
He  nursed  the  vengeance,  and  endured  the  y 


To  a  cheap  school,  far  north,  the  boy  was  sent : 
Without  a  tear  of  love  or  grief  he  went ; 
Where,  doom'd  to  fast  and  study,  fight  and  play. 
He  staid  five  years,  and  wish'd  five  more  to  stay. 
lie  loved  o'er  plains  to  run,  up  hills  to  olimb. 
Without  a  thought  of  kindred,  home,  or  time; 
Till  from  the  cabin  of  a  coasting  hoy. 
Landed  at  last  the  thin  and  freckled  boy. 
With  sharp  keen  eye,  but  pale  and  hollow  cheek. 
All  made  more  sad  from  sickness  of  a  week- 
His  aunts  and  uncles  felt-f-nor  strove  to  hide 
From  the  poor  boy,  their  pity  and  their  pride : 
He  had  been  taught  that  he  had  not  a  friend. 
Save  these  on  earth,  on  whom  he  might  depend ; 
And  such  dependence  upon  these  he  had. 
As  made  him  sometimes  desperate,  always  sad. 

**  Awkward  and  weak,  where  can  the  lad  be 
placed. 
And  we  not  troubled,  censured,  or  disgraced  ? 
Do,  Brother  James,  th'  unhappy  boy  enrol 
Among  ^our  set :  you  only  can  control" 
James  sigh'd,  and  Thomas  to  the  Factory  went, 
Who  there  his  days  in  sundry  duties  s^nt 
He  ran,  he  wrought,  he  wrote— to  read  or  play 
He  had  no  time,  nor  much  to  feed  or  pray. 
What  pass'd  without  he  heard  not— or  he  heard 
Without  concern,  what  he  nor  wish'd  nor  f^ar'd ; 
Told  of  the  Captain  and  his  wealth,  he  sigh'd. 
And  said,  "  how  well  his  table  is  supplied  :" 
But  with  the  sigh  it  caused  the  sorrow  fled; 
He  was  not  feasted,  but  he  must  be  fed. 
And  he  could  sleep  full  eound,  though  not  full  soft 
his  bed. 

But  still,  ambitions  thoughts  his  mind  poasen'd. 
And  dreams  of  joy  broke  in  upon  his  rcsL 
Improved 'in  person,  and  enlarged  in  mind. 
The  good  he  found  not  he  could  hope  to  find. 
Though  now  enslaved,  he  haiPd  the  approaching 

day. 
When  he  should  break  his  chains  and  flee  away. 

Such  were  the  Dysons :  they  were  first  of  tbosr 
Whom  Captain  Elliot  as  companions  cho^e; 
Them  he  invited,  and  the  more  approved. 
As  it  appear'd  that  each  the  other  loved. 
Proud  of  their  brothers  were  the  sister  pair. 
And  if  not  proud,  yet  kind  the  brothers  y 
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ThI:*  pleased  the  Captain,  who  had  never  known, 
Or  he  had  loved,  such  kindred  of  his  own : 
Thcra  he  invited,  save  the  Orphan  lad. 
Whose  name  waa  not  the  o^)e  his  Uncles  had ; 
No  Dyson  he,  nor  with  tlie  party  came— 
The  wortliy  ('aptain  never  heard  his  dame; 
Uncieii  and  Aunts  forbore  to  name  the  boy, 
For  then,  of  course,  must  follow  his  employ. 
Though  all  were  silent,  us  with  one  consent. 
None  told  another  what  his  silence  meant. 
What  hers ;  but  each  suppress'd  the  useless  truth. 
And  not  a  word  was  menlidn'd  of  the  youth. 

Familiar  grown,  the  Dysons  saw  their  host. 
With  none  beside  them :  it  became  their  boa«t, 
Their  pride,  their  pleasure ;  but  to  some  it  seem*d 
Beyond  the  worth  their  talents  were  esteem'd. 
This  wrought  no  change  within  Uie  C7aptain*s  mind ; 
To  all  men  courteous,  he  to  them  was  kind. 

One  day  with  these  he  sat,  and  only  these, 
In  a  light  humour,  talking  at  his  ease  ; 
Familiar  prown,  he  was  disposed  to  tell 
Of  timc!«  long  past,  and  what  in  them  befell—- 
Not  of  his  life  their  wonder  to  attract, 
fiut  the  choice  tale,  or  insulated  fact 
Then,  as  it  seem'd,  he  had  acquired  a  right 
To  hear  what  tliey  could  from  their  stores  recite. 
Their  lives,  they  said,  were  all  of  common  kind; 
He  could  no  pleasure  in  such  triHes  find. 

They  had  an  uncle — 'tis  their  father's  tale — 
Who  in  all  seas  iiad  gone  where  ship  can  sail,  , 
Who  in  all  lands  had  been  where  men  can  live ; 
*  He  could  indeed  some  strange  relations  give, 
And  many  a  bold  adventure ;  but  in  vain 
We  look  for  him ;  he  comes  not  home  again.'* 

*•  And  is  it  so  7  why  then,  if  so  it  be," 
Said  Captain  Elliot,  "you  must  look  to  me : 

•*  I  knew  John  Dyson" Instant  every  one 

Was  moved  to  wonder — "  knew  my  Uncle  John ! 
Can  he  be  rich  ?  be  childless  7  he  is  old. 
That  is  most  certain — What !  can  more  be  told  7 
Will  he  return,  who  has  so  long  been  gone. 
And  lost  to  us  7    Oh !  what  of  Uncle  John  7" 

This  was  aside :  their  nnobservant  friend 
Seem'd  on  their  thoughts  but  little  to  attend ; 
A  traveller  speaking,  be  was.  more  inclined 
To  tell  his  story  than  their  thoughts  to  find. 

"'Although,  my  Frljsnds,  I  love  you  well,  'tis 

true,  y 

*T  was  your  relation  tum'd  my  mind  to  yon ; 
For  we  were  friends  of  old,  and  ff^icnds  like  ut  are 

few ; 
And  though  from  dearest  friends  a  man  will  hide 
His  private  vices  in  his  native  pride, 
Yet  such  our  friendship  from  its  early  rise, 
We  no  reserve  admitted,  no  disguise ; 
Bat 't  is  the  story  of  my  friend  I  tell. 
And  to  all  others  let  mo  bid  fiurewell. 

Take  each  your  glass,  and  you  shall  hear  how 
John, 
My  old  companion,  through  the  world  has  gone ; 
i  can  describe  him  to  the  very  life. 
Him  and  his  ways,  his  ventures,  and  his  wife." 


**  Wife !"  whisper'd  all ;  **  then  what  his  life  to  us, 
His  ways  and  ventures  if  he  ventured  thus  7" 
This,  too,  apart ;  yet  were  they  all  intent. 
And,  gravely  listening,  sigh'd  with  one  consent. 

*•  My  friend,  your  Uncle,  was  design'd  for  trade, 
To  make  a  fortune  as  his  father  made ; 
But  early  he  perceived  the  house  declined. 
And  his  domestic  views  at  once  resigned ; 
While  stout  of  heart,  with  life  in  every  limb. 
He  would  to  sea,  and  either  sink  or  swim. 
No  one  forbad ;  his  father  shook  his  hand, 
Within  it  leaving  what  he  could  commands 

He  led  his  hmme,  but  I  will  not  relate 
What  storms  he  braved,  and  how  he  bore  his  fate. 
Till  his  brave  frigate  was  a  Spanish  prize. 
And  prison  walls  received  his  first-born  sighs, 
Sighs  for  the  freedom  that  an  English  boy, 
Or  English  man,  is  eager  to  enjoy. 

Exchanged,  he  breathed  in  freedom,  and  aboard 
An  English  ship,, he  found  his  peace  restored  ; 
War  raged  around,  each  British  tar  was  press'd 
To  serve  his  king,  and  John  among  the  rest ; 
Ofl  had  he  fought  and  bled,  and  *t  was  his  fate 
In  that  same  ship  to  grow  to  man's  estate. 
Again  't  was  war :  of  France  a  ship  appear'd 
Of  greater  force,  but  neither  shunn'd  or  fear'd ; 
'T  was  in  the  Indian  Sea,'the  land  was  nigh. 
When  all  prepared  to  fight,  and  some  to  die ; 
Man  after  man  was  in  the  ocean  thrown. 
Limb  after  limb  was  to  the  surgeon  shown, 
And  John  at  length,  poor  John !  held  forth  Ills 
own. — 

A  tedious  case — the  battle  ceased  with  day, 
Atid  in  the  night  the  foe  had  slipp'd  away. 
Of  many  wounded  vyere  a  part  convey'd 
To  land,  and  he  amon^  the  number  laid ; 
Poor,  suffering,  fi-iendless,  wh6  shall  now  impart 
Life  to  his  hope,  or  comfort  to  his  heart  7 
A  kind  good  priest  among  the  English  there 
Selected  him  as  his  peculiar  care ; 
And,  when  recover'd,  to  a  powerful  friend 
Was  pleased  the  lad  he  loved  to  recommend  ; 
Who  read  your  Uncle's  mind,  and,  pleased  to  read, 
Placed  him  where  talents  will  in  time  succeed. 

I  will  not  tease  you  with  details  of  trade. 
But  say  he  there  a  decent  fortune  made, — 
Not  such  as  gave  him^  if  return'd,  to  buy 
A  Duke's  estate,  or  principality, 
But  a  fair  fortune  :  years  of  peace  he  knew. 
That  were  so  happy,  and  that  seem'd  so  few. 

Then  came  a  cloud  ;  for  who  on  earth  has  seen 
A  changeless  fortune,  and  a  life  serene  7 
Ah  I  tlien  how  joyous  were  the  hours  we  spent ! 
But  joy  is  restless,  joy  is  not  content. 

There  one  resided,  who,  to  sfcrve  his  friend, 
Was  pleased  a  gay  fair  lady  to  commend  ; 
Was  pleased  t'  invite  the  happy  man  to  dnie. 
And  introduced  the  subject  o'er  their  wine  ; 
Was  pleased  the  lady  his  good  friend  should  kry:yr 
And  as  a  secret  his  regard  would  show. 
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A  modest  man  lacks  courage ;  but,  thus  train*d, 
Your  Uncle  sou^rht  her  favour  and  obtain'd : 
To  mc  he  sp'iko,  enraptured  with  her  face, 
Her  antrel  smile,  her  unaffected  grace  ; 
Her  fortune  small  indeed ;  but  *  civse  the  pelf, 
She  is  a  glorious  fortune  in  herself  I* 

*  John  I*  answerM  I,  *  friend  John,  to  be  sincere. 
These  are  fine  things,  but  may  be  bought  too  dear. 
You  are  no  stripling,  and,  it  must  be  said. 

Have  not  the  ibrm  that  charms  a  youthful  maid. 
What  you  possess,  and  what  you  leave  behind, 
Whrn  you  depart,  may  captivate  her  mind ; 
And  1  suspect  she  will  rejoice  at  heart. 
Your  will  once  made,  if  you  should  soon  depart.* 

Long  our  debate,  and  much  we  disagreed  ; 
•You  need  no  wife,*  I  said, — said  he,  *  1  need  ; 
I  want  a  house,  I  want  in  all  I  see 
To  tike  an  interest ;  what  is  mtno  to  me?' 
So  spake  the  man,  who  to  his  word  was  jqst, 
And  took  tlie  words  of  others  upon  trust. 
He  could  not  think  that  friend  in  power  so  high, 
So  much  csleemM,  could  like  a  villain  lie  ; 
Nor,  till  the  knot,  the  ftitcl  knot  was  tied, 
Had  urged  his  wedding  a  dishonoured  bride. 
The  man  he  challenged,  for  his  heart  was  rent 
With  rage  and  grief,  and  was  to  prison  sent ; 
For  men  in  power — and  this,  alas !  was  one — 
Revenge  on  all,  the  wrongs  themselves  have  done  ; 
And  he  whose  spirit  bends  not  to  the  blow 
The  tyrants  Strike,  shall  no  forgiveness  know. 
For  *t  is  to  slaves  alone  that  tyrants  favour  show. 
/ 

This  cost  him  much  ;  but  that  he  did  not  heed ; 
The  lady  died,  and  my  poor  friend  was  freed. 

*  Enough  of  ladicfei  V  then  said  he,  and  smiled ; 

*  I  *vo  now  no  longings  for  a  neighbour's  child.' 
So  patient  he  rcturn'd,  and  not  in  vain. 

To  his  late  duties,  and  grew  rich  again. 
He  was  no  miser ;  but  the  man  who  takes 
Care  to  be  rich,  will  love  the  gain  he  makes : 
Pursuing  wealth,  he  soon"  forgot  his  woes, 
No  acts  of  his  were  bars  to  his  repose. 

Now  John  was  rich,  and  old  and  weary  grown, 
TalkM  of  the  country  that  he  calls  his  own. 
And  talkM  to  me ;  for  now,  in  fact,  began 
My  better  knowledge  of  the  real  man. 
Though  long  estranged,  he  fell  a  strong  desire, 
That  made  him  for  his  former  friends  inauire ; 
What  Dysons  yet  remained,  he  long'd  to  know. 
And  doubtless  meant  some  proofs  of  love  to  show. 
His  purpose  known,  our  native  land  I  sought. 
And  with  the  wishes  of  my  Friend  am  fraught" 

Fix'd  were  all  eyes,  suspense  each  bosom  shook, 
And  expefctation  hung  on  every  look. 

**  *  Go  to  my  kindred,  seek  them  all  around. 
Find  all  you  can,  and  tell  me  all  that's  fbund; 
Strek  them  if  prosperous,  seek  them  in  distress. 
Hear  what  they  need,  know  what  they  all  possess; 
What   minds,  what  hearts  tliey  have,  how  good 

they  are. 
How  far  from  goodness — speak,  and  no  one  spare. 
And  no  one  slander :  let  me  clearly  see 
What  is  in  them,  and  what  remains  for  me.' 


Such  is  my  charge,  and  haply  I  shall  send 
Tidings  of  joy  and  comfort  to  my  Friend. 
Oi\  would  he  say,  *  If  of  our  race  survive 
Some  two  or  three,  to  keep  the  name  alive, 
I  will  not  ask  if  rich  or  ^reat  they  be, 
But  if  they  live  in  love,  like  you  and  me.' 

'T  was  not  my  purpose  yet  awhile  to  speak 
As  I  havo  spoken ;  but  why  further  seek  7 
All  that  I  heard  I  in  my  heart  approve ; 
You  are  indeed  a  Family  of  Love : 
And  my  old  friend  were  happy  in  the  sight 
Of  those,  of  whom  1  shall  such  tidings  write.** 

The  Captain  wrote  not :  he  perhaps  was  wkm^ 
Perhaps  he  wish'd  a  little  more  to  know. 
He  wrote  not  yet,  and  while  he  thus  delay'd, 
Franpes  alone  an  early  visit  paid. 
The  maiden  Lady  braved  thQ  morning  cold. 
To  tell  her  Friend  what  duty  bade  be  told. 
Yet  not  abruptly — she  has  first  to  say, 
**  How  cold  the  morning,  but  how  fine  the  da j  !«- 
I  fear  you  slept  but  ill,  we  kept  yon  long. 
You  made  us  all  so  happy,  but  *t  was  wron^^ — 
So  entertain'd,  no  wonder  we  forgot 
How  the  time  poss'd ;  I  fear  roe  you  did  not** 

In  this  fair  way  the  Lady  seldom  fail'd 
To  steer  her  course,  still  sounding  as  she  saiTd. 

**Dear  Captain  Elliot,  bow  your  Friends  jm 

read ! 
We  are  a  loving  Family  indeed  ; 
Lcfl  in  the  world^  each  other's  aid  to  bes 
And  join  to  raise  a  fallen  family. 
Oh !  little  thought  we  there  was  one  so  near. 
And  one  so  distant,  to  us  all  so  dear  : 
All,  all  alike ;  he  cannot  know,  dear  man  ! 
Who  needs  him  most,  as  one  among  us  can — 
One  who  can  all  our  wants  distineUy  view, 
And  tell  him  fairly  what  were  just  to  do : 
But  you,  dear  Captain  Elliot,  as  bis  friend. 
As  ours,  no  doubt,  will  vour  assistance  lend. 
Not  for  the  world  would  I  my  Brothers  blame ; 
Good  men  they  are :  't  was  ifbt  for  that  I  came. 
No !  did  the^  guess  what  shifls  I  make,  the  grief 
That  I  sustain,  they  'd  fly  to  my  relief; 
But  I  am  proud  as  poor ;  I  cannot  plead 
My  cause  with  them,  nor  show  how  much  I  need, 
But  to  my  Uncle's  Friend  it  is  no  shame, 
Nor  have  I  fear  to  seem  the  thing  I  am ; 
My  humble  pittance  life's  mere  need  suppUei, 
But  all  indulgence,  all  beyond  denies. 
I  aid  no  pauper,  I  myself  am  poor, 
I  cannot  help  the  beggar  at  n>y  door. 
I  from  my  sfcanty  table  send  no  meat ; 
pook'd  and  rccook'd  is  every  joint  I  eat 
At  Church  a  sermon  begs  our  help, — I  stop 
And  drop  a  tear;  nought  else  have  I  to  drop ; 
But  pass  the  outstretcn'd  plate  with  sorrow  by. 
And  my  sad  heart  this  kind  relief  deny. 
My  dress — I  strive  with  all  my  maiden  skill 
To  make  it  pass,  but  'tis  disgraceful  still ; 
Yet  from  all  others  I  my  wants  conceal. 
Oil  I  Captain  Elliot,  there  are  few  that  feel ! 
But  did  that  rich  and  worthy  Uncle  know 
What  you,  dear  Sir,  will  in  your  kindness  show. 
He  would  bis  friendly  aid  with  generous  band  U^ 

stow. 
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Good  men    mj  Brothera  fajpth,  and   both  arei 
rabed  j 

Far  above  want — the  Power  that  gave  be  praised ! 
My  Sister's  jointure,  if  not  ample,  gives 
AU  she  can  need,  who  as  a  lady  lives ; 
Bat  I,  onaidcd,  may  through  all  my  years 
EIndare  these  Uls— forgive  these  foolish  tears. 

Once,  my  dear  Sir — I  then  was  young  and  gay, 
And  men  would  talk — but  I  have  had  my  day : 
Now  all  I  wish  is  so  to  live,  that  men 
May  not  despise  me  whom  they  flatter*d  then. 

If  you,  kind  Sir ^" 

Thus  hr  the  Captain  heard. 
Nor  save  by  sign  or  look  had  interfered ; 
But  now  he  spoke ;  to  all  she  said  agreed. 
And  she  conceived  it  useless  to  proceed. . 
Something  he  promised,  and  the  lady  went- 
HalflpleaMd  away,  yet  wondering  what  he  meant ; 
Polite  he  was  and  kind,  but  she  could  trace 
A  smile,  or  something  like  it,  in  his  face ; 
*T  was  not  a  lobk  that  gave  her  joy  or  pain — 
She  tried  to  read  it,  but  she  tried  in  vain. 

Then  called  the  Doctor — ^*t  was  hu  usaal  w^ — 
To  ask  •♦  How  fares  my  worthy  friend  to-day  f* 
To  ieel  his  pulse,  and  as  a  friend  to  give 
UnfeeM  advice  how  such  a  man  sho^d  live ; 
And  thus,  digressing,  he  could  soon  contrive. 
At  his  own  purpose  smoothly  to  arrive. 

**  My  brother !  yes,  he  lives  without  a  cire, 
And,  though  he  needs  not,  yet  he  loves  to  spare : 
James  I  respect,  and  yet  it  must  be  told. 
His  speech  is  friendly,  but  his  heart  is  eold* 
His  smile  assumed  lias  not  the  real  glow 
Of  love ! — a  sunbeam  shining  on  the  snow. 
Children  he  has ;  but  are  they  causes  why  ^ 
He  should  our  {deas  resist,  our  claims  deny  ? 
Our  Father  left  the  means  by  which  he  thrives, 
While  we  are  labooring  to  support  oor  Itveft. 
We^  need  I  say  ?  my  widow'd  sister  lives 
On  a  large  jointure ;  nay,  she  largely  gives ;— / 
And  Fanny  sighs— for  gold  does  Fanny  sigh  ? 
Or  wants  she  that  which  money  cannot  buy — 
Youth  and  young  hopes  7 — ^Ah  I  ooold  my  kindred 

share 
The  libera!  mind's  distress,  and  daily  care, 
The  painfbl  toil  to  gahn  the  petty  fee. 
They  *d  bless  their  stars,  and  join  to  pity  me. 
Hard  is  his  fate,  who  would,  with  eager  joy. 
To  save  mankiiid  his  every  power  employ ; 
Yet  in  his  walk  unnamber'd  insults  meets, 
And  gains  'mid  soom  the  food  that  chokes  him  is 

he  eats. 

Oh !  Captain  EDiot,  you  who  know  mankind. 
With  all  the  anguish  of  the  feeling  mind, 
Bear  to  our  kind  relation  these  the  woes 
That  e'en  to  you  'tis  misery  to  disclose. 
Yoo  can  describe  what  I  but  faintly  trace— 
A  man  of  learning  cannot  bear  disgrace ; 
Refmeoient  sharpens  woes  that  wants  create. 
And  *t  u  ^esh  grief  such  grievous  things  to  state ; 
Yet  those  so  near  me  let  me  not  reprove— 
I  k>ve  them  well,  and  they  deserve  my  love : 
Bat  want  they  know  not— Oh !  that  I  could  say 
I  am  in  this  as  ignorant  as  they." 
30»  2U 


The  Doctor  thus — the  Captain  grave  and  kind, 
To  the  sad  tale  with  serious  looks  inclined. 
And  promise  made  to  keep  th'  important  speech  in 
mind. 

James  and  the  widow,  how  is  yet  unknown, 
Heard  of  these  visits,  and  would  make  their  own. 
All  was  not  fkk,  they  judged,  and  both  agreed 
To  their  good  Friend  together  to  proeeed. 
Forth  then  the^  went  to  see  him,  and  persuade- 
As  warm  a  pair  as  ever  Anger  made. 
The  Widow  lady  must  the  speaker  be : 
So  James  agreed ;  for  words  at  will  had  she ; 
And  then  her  Brotlier,  if  she  needed  proo^ 
Should  add, «"  Tis  truth :"— it  was  for  him  enough. 

••  Oh !  Sir,  it  grieves  me" — for  we  need  not  dwell 
On  introduction :  all  was  kind  and  well — 
^  Oh !  Sir,  it  grieves,  it  shocks  us  both  to  hear 
What  has,  with  selfish  pufpose  gain'd  your  ear — 
Our  very  flesh  and  blood,  and,  as  you  know,  how 

dear.   . 
Doubtless  they  came  your  noble  mind  t'  impress 
With  strange  descriptions  of  their  own  distress } 
But  I  would  to  the  Doctor's  face  declare. 
That  he  has  more  to  spend  and  more  to  spare, 
With  aU  his  craft,  than  we  with  aH  our  care. 

And  for  our  Sister,  all  she  has  she  spends 
Upon  herself;  herself  alone  befriends. 
She  has  the  portion  that  our  Father  left) 
While  me  or  mine  a  careless  wretch  bereft. 
Save  a  small  part ;  yet  I  could  joyfbl  live. 
Had,  I  my  mite— the  widow's  mite — to  give. 
For  this  she  cares  not ;  Frances  does  not  know 
Their  heartfelt  joy,  who  largely  can  bestow. 
You,  Captain  ElHot,  feel  the  pure  delight. 
That  our  kind  acts  in  tender  hearts  excite. 
When  to  the  poor  we  can  our  alms  extend. 
And  make  the  Father  of  all  Good  our  fHend ; 
And,  I  repeat,  I  could  with  pleasure  live^ 
Had  I  my  mite — the  widow's  mite — to  give. 

Wo  speak  not  thus,  dear  Sir,  with  vile  intent, 
Our  nearest  friends  to  wrong  or  circumvent ; 
But  that  our  Uncle,  worthy  man  !  should  know 
How  best  his  wealth.  Heaven's  blessing,  to  bestow ' 
What  widows  need,  and  chiefly  those  who  feel 
For  all  the  sufferings  which  they  cannot  heal ; 
And  men  in  trade,  with  numbers  in  their  pay. 
Who  must  be  ready  for  the  reckoning-day. 
Or  gain  or  lose !" — 

— **  Thank  Heaven,"  ssid  James,  **  as  yet 
Pve  not  been  troubled  by  a  dun  or  debt" 
— The  Widow  sigh'd,  convinced  that  men  so  weak 
Will  ever  hurt  the  cause  for  which  they  speak; 
However  tempted  to  deceive,  still  they 
Are  ever  blundering  to  the  broad  high-way 
Of  very  truth  :— But  Martha  pass'd  it  by 
With  a  slight  frown,  and  half-distinguish'd  t^h 

**Say  to  our  Uncle,  sir,  how  much  I  long 
To  see  him  sit  his  kindred  race  among : 
To  hear  his  brave  ex|doits,  to  nurse  his  age. 
And  cheer  him  in  bis  evening's  pilgrimage  * 
How  were  I  blest  to  guide  him  in  the  way 
Where  the  religious  poor  in  secret  oray. 
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To  be  the  liamble  means  by  whieh  his  heart 
And  liberal  hand  migfht  peace  and  joy  impart ! 
But  now,  farewell  !'* — and  slowly,  sonly,  fell 
The  tender  accents  as  she  said  **  farewell  !** 

The  Merchant  stretchM  his  hand,  his  leave  to 
take, 
And  gave  the  Captain*s  a  familiar  shake, 
Yet  seem*d  to  donbt  if  this  was  not  too  free, 
Bat,  gaining  ooorage,  said,  **  Remember  me.*' 

Some  days  elapsed,  the  Captain  did  not  write, 
But  still  was  pleased  the  party  to  invite ; 
And,  as  he  walk*d,  his  custom  efery  day, 
A  tall  pale  stripling  met  him  on  his  way. 
Who  made  some  efforts,  but  they  prov^  too  weak. 
And  only  show'd  he  was  inclinM  to  speak. 
••  What  wouldst  thou,  lad  ?**  the  Captain  a^'d,  and 


The  youth  a  power  his  purposed  boon  to  craTa, 
Yet  not  in  terms  direct — ^^  My  name,*  «|uolh  he. 
Is  Thomas  Bethel  ;yi>o  have  heard  of  me.**-* 
Not  good  nor  evil,  lliomas — had  I  need . 
Of  so  much  knowledge  :-<*but  pray  now  prooeed.**-— 

**  D^wm  my  mother's  name ;  but  I  have  not 
That  mterest  with  you,  and  the  worse  my  fet 
I  serve  mv  Uncle  James,  and  run  and  write. 
And  watch  and  work  fVom  momiinff  until  nigbt; 
Confin'd  amon?  the  looms,  and  weps,  and  whads, 
You  cannot  thmk  how  like  a  slave  one  ibels. 
'T  is  said  you  have  a  ship  at  your  command,-*- 
An'  please  you,  sir,  Pm  weary  of  the  lind. 
And  I  have  read  of  foreign  parts  such  things,  ' 
As  make  me  sick  of  Uncle's  wheeh  and  springs." 

**  But,  Thomas,  why  to  sea  ?  you  look  too  iliffl 
For  that  rough  work  —  and,  Thomas,  C|m  you 

swim  7" 
That  he  could  not,  but  still  he  scom'd  a  lie. 
And  boldly  answer'd,  ••  No,  but  1  can  try."— 
*^  Well,  my  good  lad,  but  tell  me,  can  you  Bead  7" 
Now,  with  some  pride  he  answer'd,  **  Yes,  indeed ! 
I  construe  Virgil,  and  our  Usher  said, 
I  roiffht  have  been  in  Homer  had  I  staid, 
And  he  was  sorry  when  I  came  away. 
And  so  was  I,  but  Unde  would  not  pay ; 
He  told  the  master  I  had  read  enough. 
And  Greek  was  all  unprofitable  stuff; 
So  all  my  learning  now  is  thrown  away, 
And  I've  no  time  for  study  or  for  play ; 
I  'm  order'd  here  and  there,  above,  below. 
And  call'd  a  dunce  for  what  I  cannot  know ; 
Oh,  that  I  were  but  from  this  bondage  free ! 
Do,  please  your  honour,  let  me  go  to  sea." 

*'  But  wh^  to  sea?  they  want  no  Latin  there; 
Hard  is  their  work,  and  very  hard  their  fore." 

*«  But  then,"  said  Thomas,  **if  on  land,  I  dovbt 
My  Unde  Dyson  soon  would  find  me  out ;' 
And  though  he  tells  me  what  I  yearly  cost, 
'T  is  my  belief  he  'd  miss  me  were  I  lost 
For  he  has  raid,  that  I  can  act  as  well 
As  he  himself— but  this  you  must  not  telL" 

**  Ten,  Thomas !  no,  I  scorn  the  base  design, 
Give  me  your  hand,  I  pledge  my  word  with  mine; 


And  if  I  cannot  do  thee  good,  my  friend. 
Thou  inay'st  ^t  least  upon  that  word  depend. 
And  hark  ye,  lad,  thy  worthy  name  retain 
To  the  last  hoar,  or  I  shall  help  in  vain ; 
And  then  the  more  severe  and  bard  thy  part. 
Thine  the  more  praise,  and  thine  the  happier  art. 
We  meet  again — ^farewell !" — and  Tbomaa  weoi 
Forth  to  his  tasks,  half  hungry,  half  content 

» I  never  ask'd  for  help,"  thought  be, «  bat  tiriee, 
And  all  they  then  would  me  roe  was  ad^oe ; 
My  Uncle  Doctor,  when  I  begg'd  his  aid. 
Bade  me  work  op,  and  never  m  afraid. 
But  still  be  good ;  and  I  ^  been  good  so  bog, 
I  'm  half  persuaded  that  they  tell  me  wrong. 
And  now  this  Captain  still  repeats  the  i 
But  who  can  live  upon  a  virtnoas  name. 
Starving  and  praised  7—*  have 

stUl!' 
He  said  and  smiled,  *'and,  if  I  can,  I  wiH.** 

So  Thomas  rested  with  a  mind  intent 
Qn  what  the  Captain  by  his  kindness  meanL 

Again  the  invited  |>arty  all  attend, 
Theee  dear  relations,  on  this  generoos  Friend. 
They  ate,  they  drank,  each  striving  to  appear 
Fond,  frank,  iorgiving — above  all,  sincere. 
Sueh  kindreid  so^  oould  not  admit  disguiae^ 
Or  envious  fears,  or  painful  jealousies; 
So  each  declared,  and  all  in  turn  replied, 
T  is  just  indeed,  and  eanaot  be  denied.** 

Now  varkwB  subjects  rose,— the  eoontry's 
The  war,  the  alliea,  the  lottery,  and  the  laws 
The  widow'd  sister  than  advantage  took 
Of  a  short  paose,  and,  smiling  sttfUy,  spoke : 
She  judged  what  sobjeot  would  hie  mind  ei 
**  TeU  us,  dear  Cbptam,  of  that  bloody  fight. 
When  oor  brave  Unele,  bleeding  at  lue  gaOt 
Gave  a  load  ihoat  to  sae  the  FreBchmea  ran.*' 

Another  day,"— replied  the  modest  host ; 
**  One  cannot  always  ti'  one's  battles  boast. 
Look  not  surprise    behold  .the  man  in  me ! 
Another  Unde  shall  jvn  never  see« 
No  other  Dyson  to  this  place  shall  come. 
Here  end  mj  travels,  here  I  place  my  faeima ; 
Here  to  repose  my  shatter'd  frame  I  mean. 
Until  the  last  kng  joomey  olose  the  aoens.** 

The  Ladies  softl;|r  brush'd  the  tears  away ; 
James  look'd  surprise,  but  knew  not  wbal  lo  ssy ; 
Bat  Dootor  Dysoo  lifted  up  his  voioei, 
And  said,  **  Dear  Uncle,  how  we  all  rejoioa  f 

**  No  question,  Friends !  and  I  yoor  joy  approfe. 
We  are,  you  know,  a  Family  of  Love." 


So  said  the  wary  Uncle,  but  the  while 
Wore  on  his  face  a  questionable  smile. 
That  vanish'd,  as  he  spake  in  grave  and 
style— 


**  Friends  and  relations !  let  as  hencefbrth 
Just  as  we  are,  nor  of  our  vtrtues  dream. 
That  with  our  waking  vanish. — What  we  are 
Full  well  we  know — t'  improve  it  be  oar  care* 
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Forgive  the  trial  I  hate  made :  H  ia  (me 
That  haa  no  more  than  I  expected  done. 
If  aa  frail  mortala  you,  my  Frienda,  appear, 
I  Iook*d  for  no  angelic  beinga  here, 
For  none  that  richea  §pum*d  aa  idle  pel^ 
Or  aenred  another  aa  he  aerred  himaelC 
Deoeived  no  loagec,  let  oa  all  forgive ; 
1  'm  old,  hot  yet  a  tedioda  time  may  liveb 
Thia  dark  complezien  Indiana  auna  beatow, 
Tbeae  ahriveU*d  looka  to  ycara  of  care  I  owe ; 
Bat  no  diaeaae  enanrea  mjT  early  doom, — 
And  I  may  lire— forgive  me— yeara  to  come. 
But  while  I  live,  there  may  aome  good  be  done, 
Perdiance  to  many,  bat  at  leaat  to  One.**** 

Here  be  aroae,  retired,  retarn*d,  and  brought 
The  Orphan  b<^,  whom  he  had  trained  and  Uogfat 
For  thia  hia  purpoaa ;  and  the  happy  boy, 
Though  bade  te  hide,  coold  HI  auppraab,  iiia  joy^— 

**  Thia  jToung  relation,  with  your  leave,  I  take, 
That  he  ma  progreaa  in  the  World  may  make — 
Not  in  my  house  a  alave  or  apy  to  bei, 
And  first  to  flatter,  then  to  govern  me ; — 
He  ahall  not  nurae  me  When  my  aenaea  sleep* 
Nor  shall  the  key  of  all  my  secrete  keep. 
And  be  ao  uaefbl  that  a  dread  to  part 
Shall  make  him  master  of  my  eaay  heart ; — 
But  to  be  placed  where  merit  may  be  proved. 
And  an  that  now  imp^dea  hia  way  remo<red. 

And  now  no  more  on  thoae  sffaira  I  dweH, 
What  I  poaaeaa  that  I  alone  can  tell. 
And  to  that  aul^ect  we  will  bid  &reweIL 
Aa  go  I  must,  when  Heaven  ia  pleaaed  to  call. 
What  I  ahall  leave  vrill  seem  or  large  or  small, 
Aa  yoa  shall  view  it    When  this  pnlae  u  stin. 
You  may  behold  my  wealth,  and  read  my  will 

And  now,  aaCaptain  iaUot  modi  liaa  known. 
That  to  your  Uncle  never  had  been  abown, 
From  him  one  word  of  honeat  oonnael  hear— 
And  thifik  it  ahomf$  gam  f  he  atncere.** 


TALE  III. 


TBt  EQUAL  MABRIAOll 

ThulM  are  gay  nympha  whom  aerieov  matrons 

blame. 
And  men  advetiturooa  treat  aa  lawfhl  game« — 
Miaaea,  who  strive,  with  deep  and  practiaed  arts. 
To  gain  and  torture  ioetperienced  hearts ; 
The  hearta  entangled  tbev  in  pride  retain. 
And  at  their  pieaaure  make  them  feel  their  ohain : 
For  thia  the^  learn  to  manage  air  and  ftce, 
To  look  a  virtue,  and  to  act  a  grace. 
To  be  whatever  men  with  warmth  parsue — 
Chaste,  gay,  retiring,  tender,  timid,  troe, 
TtMiay  approaching  near,  to-morrow  jnat  in  view. 

Mmria  Cflo$9ip  waa  a  thing  like  thia~ 
A  much  obaerving,  much  experienced  Miss ; 
Who  on  a  atranger-yooth  would  first  decide 
Th*  important  queeUon— ^  Shall  I  be  hia  bride  7** 


But  if  onworthy  of  a  lot  ao  bleaa*d, 

*T  waa  aomething  yet  to  rob  the  man  of  rest ; 

The  heart,  when  stricken,  she  with  hope  could  feed. 

Could  court  purauit,  and,  when  pursued,  recede. 

Hearta  ahe  had  won,  and  with  delusion  led. 

With  doubt  bewilder*d,  and  with  hope  raialed ; 

Mothers  and  rivals  ahe  had  made  afraid. 

And  wrung  the  breast  of  many  a  jealooa  maid ; 

Friendship,  the  snaie  of  kwera,  ahe  profbaa'd. 

And  turn*d  the  heart's  beat  feelinga  to  a  jeat 

Yet  aeem'd  the  nymph  aa  gentle  aa  a  dove, 
Like  one  all  gailtleaa  of  the  game  of  love,^- 
Whoae  guileleaa  innocence  might  well  be  gay ; 
Who  had  no  aelfiah  secrets  to  betray ; 
Sure,  if  ahe  play*d,  ahe  kn6w  not  how  to  f^y. 
Oh !  ahe  had  looks  ao  pboid  and  demnra. 
Not  Eve,  ere  &]len,  aeem'd  mere  meek  or  pure ; 
And  vet  the  Tempter  of  the  fiOiiBg  Eve 
Coald  not  with  deeper  subtlety  deorite. 

A  Saikv'a  heart  the  Lad|^'a  kindneaa  moved. 
And  winnit^  looka,  to  aay  how  well  he  bved ; 
Then  l$k  her  bopefnl  for  the  atorray  main, 
Aaaored  of  love  when  be  retnm'd  again. 
Alaa !  the  gay  Lientenant  raach'd  the  ahore, 
To  be  rejo^ed,  and  waa  gay  no  more ; 
Wine  and  strong  drink  the  b08om*a  pain  auppreaa'd, 
Till  Death  procured,  what  love  denied  him — rest 
But  men  of  more  experience  learn  to  treat 
Theae  fiiir  enslavera  with  their  own  deceit 

Fineh  waa  a  yoanser  hrofhcr'a  youngeat  son. 
Who  pleaaed  an  UneTe  with  hia  aong  and  gun ; 
Who  oall'd  him  'Bob,'  and  'Ceptabi'— ^  that 

name 
Anticipating  future  rank  and  fiime : 
Not  but  there  was  for  thb  aome  fair  pretence— 
He  Waa  a  comet  in  the  Home  Defence. 
The  Youth  waa  evef  dreat  in  dapfwr  style. 
Wore  spotlesa  linen,  and  a  ceaseless  smile ; 
His  step  waa  measured,  and  hta  air  waa  nice^ 
They  bought  him  high,  who  had  him  at  the  price 
That  his  own  judgment  and  becoming  pride. 
And  all  the  merit  he  aaaumed,  implied 
A  life  he  loved  of  liberty  and  eaae. 
And  all  hia  pleaaant- labour  waa  to  pleaae ; 
Not  caird  at  preaent  hoatile  men  to  alar, 
lie  made  the  hearta  of  gentle  damea  hia  prey. 

Hence  tales  arose,  and  one  of  sad  report— 
A  food,  iair  girl  became  his  folly's  sport, — 
A  cottage  lass,  who  ^  knew  the  youth  would  prove 
For  ever  true,  and  give  her  love  for  love ; 
Sure  when  he  could,  and  that  would  soon  be  known. 
He  would  be  proud  to  show  her  aa  his  own." 

But  still  she  felt  the  village  damsels'  sneer. 
And  her  sad  soul  was  fill'd  with  secret  fear ; 
Bin  love  excepted,  earth  was  all  a  void. 
And  he,  the  excepted  man,  her  peace  deatroy  U. 
When  the  poor  Jane  was  buried,  we  could  hear 
The  threat  of  rustica  whisper'd  round  her  bier 

Stories  like  this  were  told,  but  yet,  in  time 
Fair  ladhes  lost  their  horror  at  the  crime ; 
They  knew  that  cottage  girls  were  forward  thmg*, 
Who  never  heed  a  nettle  till  it  atinga ; 
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Then,  too,  the  Captain  had  his  &ult  confessM, 
And  icomM  to  turn  a  marder  to  a  jest 

Away  with  murder ! — This  accomplishM  swain 
Beheld  Maria,  and  confessed  her  reign — 
She  came«  invited  by  the  rector^s  wife, 
Who  **  never  saw  such  sweetness  in  her  life." 
Now,  as  the  rector  was  the  Uncle's  friend, 
It  pleased  the  Nephejnr  there  his  steps  to  bend, 
Where  the  fair  damsel  then  her  visit  paid. 
And  seemM  an  unassuming  rustic  maid  : 
A  face  so  fair,  a  look  so  meek,  he  found 
Had  pierced  that  heart,  no  other  nymph  could 
wound. 

•*  Oh,  sweet  Maria**^flo  begp  the  Youth 
His  meditations — **  thine  the  simple  truth ! 
Thou  hast  no  wicked  wisdom  of  thy  aex. 
No  wish  to  ?ain  a  subject-heart — then  vex. 
That  heayemy  bosom  no  proud  passion  swells. 
No  serpent's  wisdom  with  thy  meekness  dweUs ; 
Oh !  could  I  bind  thee  U>  my  heart,  and  live 
In  lore  with  thee,  on  what  our  fortunes  give ! 
Far  from  the  busy  world,  in  some  dear  spot. 
Where  Love  reigns  king,  we  M  find  some  pe^cefol 

cot 
To  wed,  indeed,  no  prudent  man  would  choose ; 
But,  such  a  maid  wUl  lighter  bobds  refbse  !*' 

And  was  this  youth  a  rake  7 — tn  very  truth ;  . 
Yet,  feeling  love,  he  felt  it  as  a  youth ; 
If  he  had  vices,  they  were  laid  aside ; 
He  quite  forgot  tho  simple  girl  who  died ; 
With  dear  Maria  h6  in  peace  would  live. 
And  what  had  passM — Maria  would  forgive. 

The  fair  Coquettd  at  first  was  pleased  to  find 
A  swain  so  knowing  had  become  so  blind  ; 
And  she  determined,  with  her  utmost  skill, 
To  bind  the  rebel  to  her  sovereign  will 
She  heard  the  story  of  the  old  deceit. 
And  now  resolv'd  ne  should  with  justice  meet  ;— 
**  Soon  as  she  saw  him  on  her  hook  secure. 
He  should  the  pangs  of  perjurM  man  endure.** 

These  her  first  thoughtt-^but  as,  firom  time  to 
time. 
The  Lover  came,  she  dwelt  not  on  his  crime— 
**  Crime  could  she  call  it  f  prudes,  indeed,  condemn 
These- ^ps  of  youth — but  she  was  not  rk  them.** 
So  gentler  thoughts  arose  as,  day  by  day. 
The  Captain  came  his  passion  to  display. 
When  he  dieplayM  his  passion,  amd  she  felt, 
Not  without  fear,  her  heart  begin  to  n^lt — 
Joy  came  with  terror  at  a  state  so  new ; 
Glad  of  his  truth ;  if  he  indieed  were  true ! 

This  she  decided  as  the  heart  decides, 
Resolv'd  to  be  the  happiest  of  brides. 
**  Not  great  my  fortune — whence,*'  said  she,  ••  *tb 

plain, 
Me,  and  not  mine,  dear  Youth  !  he  hopes  to  gain ; 
Nor  has  he  much ;  but,  as  he  sweetly  talks. 
We  fi-om  our  cot  shall  have  deli|rhtful  walks. 
Love,  lord  within  it !  I  shall  smile  to  see 
My  little  cherubs  on  the  fibber's  knee." 
Then  sighM  the  nymph,  and  in  her  fancied  lot, 
She  all  Uie  mischiefr  of  the  past  forgot 


Such  were  their  tender  meditations ;  thus 
Would  they  the  visions  of  the  day  discuss : 
Each,  too,  the  old  sad  habits  would  no  more 
Indulge ;  both  dare  be  virtuous  and  be  poor. 

They  both  had  passM  the  year  when  law  allows 
Free-will  to  lover  who  would  fain  be  spouse : 
Yet  the  good  youth  his  Uncle's  sanction  soug-bt— 
*  Marry  her,  Bob !  and  are  you  really  caught  7 
Then  you've  exchanged,  I  warrant,  heart  for  heart—- 
*T  is  well !   I  meant  to  warn  hep  of  your  art : 
This  Parson's  Babe  has  made  you  quite  a  focd'— 
But  are  you  sure  your  ardour  will  not  cool  T 
Have  you  not  habits,  Boy  7  but  Uke  yoUr  dianca ! 
How  will  you  live  7  I  cannot  much  advance. 
But  hear  you  not  what  through  the  village  flies. 
That  this  your  dove  is  famed  for  her  disguise  ? 
Yet,  say  they  not,  she  leads  a  gayish  life  7 
Art  sure  she'll  show  the  virtues  of  a  wife  7'* — 

**  Oh,  Sir,  she's  all  that  mortal  man  can  love  !** 
••  Then  marry.  Bob !  and  that  the  fact  will  profo— 
Yet  in  a  kind  of  lightness,  folk  agree," — 
**  Lightness  in  her !  indeed,  it  cannot  be — 
'Tis  Innocence  alone  that  makes  her  mannen 

**  Well,  my  ^^ood  friend !  then  Innocence  akme 
Is  to  a  something  like  Flirtation  prone ; 
And  I  advise— but  let  me  not  offend — 
That  Prudence  should  on  Innocence  attend, 
Lest  some  her  sportive  purity  mistake. 
And  term  your  angel  more  than  half  a  rake." 

The  nymph,  now  sure,  could  not  entirely  curb 
The  native  wish  her  lover  to  disturb. 
Ofl  he  observ'd  her,  and  could  iH  endure 
The  gentle  coquetry  of  maid  so  pure : 
Men  ne  beh^  press  round  her,  and  the  Fair 
Caught  every  sigh,  and  smiled  at  every  prayer ; 
And  grieved  he  was  with  jealous  pains  to  see 
The  effects  of  all  her  wit  and  pleasantry. 

•«  Yet  why  aUrm'd  7"— be  said,  «*  with  so  modi 

sense. 
She  has  no  freedom,  dashing,  or  pretence : 
'T  is  her  gay  mind,  and  I  should  feel  a  pride 
In  her  chaste  levities"— he  said,  and  sigh'd. 
Yet  when,  apart  firom  company,  be  ch^ 
To  talk  a  little  of  hb  bosom's  woes— 
But  one  sweet  smile,  and  one  soft  speech,  safK 

press'd 
All  pain,  and  set  his  feeling  heart  at  rest 
Nay,  in  return,  she  felt,  or  feign'd,  a  fear, 
**  Iio  was  too  lively  to  be  quite  sincere — 
She  knew  a  certain  lady,  and  could  name 
A  certain  time" — So,  even  was  the  blame. 
And  thus  the  loving  pair  more  deep  in  love  becama 

They  married  soon — for  why  delay  the  thing 
That  such  amazing  happiness  would  bring  7 — 
Now  of  that  blissful  state,  O  Muse  of  Uymen !  sing 

Love  dies  all  kinds  of  death :  in  some  ao  quick 
It  comes— he  is  not  previously  siqk ; 
But  ere  the  sun  has  on  the  couple  shed 
The  morning  rays,  the  smile  of  J^ve  b  fled. 
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And  what  the  cause  ?  for  Love  should  not  expire, 
And  none  the  reason  of  such  fate  require. 
fioth  had  a  mask,  that  with  such  pains  they  wore, 
Each  took  it  off  when  it  availM  no  more. 
They  bad  no  fiselin^^  of  each  other*s  pain ; 
To  wear  it  longer  had  been  crime  in  vain. 

As  in  some  pleasant  eve  we  view  the  scene, 
Thouffh  cool  yet  calm,  if  joyless  yet  serene, — 
Who  has  not  felt  a  quiet  still  delight 
In  the  clear,  silent,  love-befriending  night  7 
The  moon  so  sweet!  v  bright,  so  soltly  fair, 
That  all  but  happy  lovers  would  be  there,-^ 
Thinking  there  must  be  in  her  still  domain 
Something  that  soothes  the  sting  of  mortal  pain : 
While  earth  itself  is  dressM  in  Tight  so  clear, 
That  they  might  rest  contented  to  be  here ! 

Such  is  the  night ;  but  when  the  room  awakes, 
The  storm  arises,  and  the  forest  shakes : 
This  mighty  change  the  gneying  travellers  find, 
The  G^enna  snows  fkst  drilling  in  the  wind ; 
Firs  deeply  laden  shake  the  snowy  top^^ 
Streams  stowly  freezing,  frettmg  till  they  stop ; 
And  void  of  stars  the  angry  clouds  look  down 
On  the  cold  earth,  exchangmg  frown  with  frtjwn. 

Such  seem'd,  at  first,  the  cottkge  of  oat  pair^ 
Fii*d  in  their  fondness,  in  their  prospects  fair ; 
Youth,  health;  afiection,  all  that  lifo  supplies, 
Bright  as  the  stars  that  gild  the  cloudless  skies — 
Were  theirs,  or  aeem'd  tq.be :  |>ut  soon  the  scene 
Was  black  as  if  its  light  had  never  been. 
Weary  lull  soon,  and  restless  then  they  grew, 
Then  ofi*  the  painful  mask  of  prudence  uirew. 
For  Time  has  told  them  all ;  and  taught  them 

what  to  rue. 
They  long  again  to  tread  the  former  round 
Of  dissipation — **  Why  should  he  be  bound. 
While  his  sweet  inmate  of  the  cottage  sighs 
For  adulation,  rout,  and  rhapsodies  7 
Not  Love  himself^  did  love  exist,  could  lead 
A  heart  like  hers,  that  fluttered  to  be  freed.** 

But  Love,  or  whatseem*d  like  him,  quickly  died, 
Nor  Prudence,  nor  Eeteem,  his  place  supplied. 
Disguise  thrown  ofl^  each  reads  the  other*s  heart. 
And  foeb  with  horror  tl^at  they  cannot  pert 

Still  they  can  speak— and  *t  is  some  comfort  still. 
That  each  can  vex  the  otner  when  they  will : 
Words  half  in  jest  to  words  in  earnest  led. 
And  these  the  earnest  angry  passions  fed, 
Till  an  was  fierce  reproach,  and  peace  for  ever  fled. 

**  And  so  you  ovm  it !  'ona  it  to  mr  face, 
Your  love  is  vanish*d — infamous  and  base  !** 

**  Madam,  I  loved  you  truly,  while  I  deem*d 
You  were  the  truthffai  being  tliat  you  seem*d ; 
But  when  I  see  your  native  temper  rise 
Above  control,  and  break  through  all  disguise, 
Casting  it  ofi;  as  serpents  do  their  skin. 
And  showing  all  the  fokls  of  vice  within,-^ 
What  see  I  then  to  k>ve7.  was  I  in  love  with  Sin  7** 

■* So  1  may  think,  and  you  may  fbel  it  too; 
A  loving  couple,  Sir,  were  Sin  and  you ! 


Whence  all  this  anger  7  is  it  that  you  find 
You  cannot  always  make  a  woman  blind  7 
You  talkM  of  falsehood  and  disguise — talk  on 
But  an  my  trust  and  confidence  are  gone ; 
Remember  you  with  what  a  serious  air 
You  talk'd  of  love  as  if  you  were  at  prayer  7 
You  spoke  of  home-bom  comforts,  quiet,  ease. 
And  the  pure  pleasure  that  must  always  please. 
With  an  assumed  and  sentimental  air,' 
Smiting  your  breast,  and  acting  like  a  player. 
Then  your  life*s  comfort !  and  your  holy  joys ! 
Holy,  forsooth  !  and  your  sweet  girls  and  boys. 
How  you  would  train  them ! — All  this  fiirce  review, 
And  then,  Sir,  talk  of  being  just  and  trae  !** — 

**  Madam  !  your  sex  expects  that  ours  should  lie. 
The  simple  creatures  know  it,  and  comply — 
You  hate  the  truth ;  .there  *s  nothing  you  despise 
Liko  a  plain  roan,  who  spurns  your  vanities. 
Are  you  not  early  taught  your  prey  to  catch  7 
When   your  jnammas   pronounce— *  A   proper 

match  !* 
What  said  your  own  7 — •  Do,  daughter !  curb  your 

tpngue. 
And  you  may  win  him,  for  the  man  is  young ; 
But  if  he  views  you  as  ourselves,  good  bye 
To  speculation  ! — ^He  will  never  try.^ 

Then  is  the  mask  as8um*d,  and  then  you  bait 
Your  hook  with  kindness  I  and  as  anglers  wait. 
Now  here,  now  there,  with  keen  and  eager  gUnce, 
Markinpr  your  victims  as  the  shods  advance ; 
When,  if  the  gaping  wretch  should  make  a  snap, 
You  jerk  him  up,  and  have  him  in  your  trap. 
Who  gasping,  panting,  in  your  presence  lies. 
And  you  exulting  view  the  imprisonM  prize. 

Such  are  your  arts !  while  he  did  but  intend, 
In  harmless  play  an  idle  hour  to  spend. 
Lightly  to  talk  of  love !  your  fix*d  intent 
Is  on  to  lure  him  where  he  never  meant 
To  go,  but  going,  must  his  speed  repent 
If  he  of  Cupid  speaks,  you  watch  your  man. 
And  make  a  change  for  Hymen  if  you  can ; 
Thus  he,  ingenuouf,  easy,  fond,  and  weak. 
Speaks  the  rash  words  he  has  been  led  to  speak ; 
Puts  the  dire  question  that  he  meant  to  shun, 
And  by  a  moment*s  fi^nzy  is  undone.** — 

"Well!**  said  the  Wife,  -admit  this  nonsense 
true, — 
A  roiglity  prize  she  gains  in  catching  you ; 
For  my  part.  Sir,  I  roost  sincerely  wish 
My  landing-net  had  miss*d  my  precious  fish  T* 

••  Would  that  it  had !  or  I  had  wisely  lent 
An  ear  to  those  who  said  I  should  repent** 

**  Hold,  Sir !  at  least  mj  reputation  spare. 
And  add  another  falsehood  if  you  dare.** — 

**  Your  reputation,  ftfadam  ! — ^resl  secure, 
That  will  all  scandal  and  reproach  endure, 
And  be  the  same  in  worth :  it  is  like  him 
Who  floats,  but  finds  he  cannot  sink  or  pwim  * 
Half  rais*d  above  the  storm,  half  sunk  below 
It  just  exists,  and.that  u  all  we  know.  ' 
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Such  the  good  name  thai  you  ao  m«cb  regard. 
And  jet  to  aeek  afloat  find  somewhat  bard. 
Nay,  no  reply  !  in  fotiure  I  decline 
Dispute,  and  take  my  way."— * 

**  And  I,  Sir,  mine.** 

Oh  \  happy,  liappy,  happy  pair !  both  sought, 
Both  seeking— catching  both,  and  caught 


TALE   IV. 


UAiaasL. 


It  chanced  we  walked  upon  the  heath,  and  met 
A  wandering  woman ;  her  thin  olothing  wet 
With  morning  fog ;  the  little  care  sbe  took 
Of  things  like  these,  was  written  in  her  look. 
Not  pain  fiom  pinching  cold  was  in  her  face, 
But  hurrying  grie^  that  knows  no  resting  place, — 
Appeorinff  ever  as  on  business  sent, 
The  wandsring  vietim  of  a  fiz*d  intent ; 
Yet  in  her  fancied  oousequence  and  speed, 
ImpeU*d  to  beg  assistance  for  her  need. 

When  she  beheld  ray  friend  and  me,  with  eye 
And  pleading  hand,  she  sought  our  charity ; 
More  to  engage  our  friendly  thoughts  the  while, 
Sbe  threw  upon  her  miseries  a  smile. 
That,  like  a  tarnish  on  a  picture  laid. 
More  prominent  and  bold  the  figures  made  : 
Yet  was  there  si^  of  joy  that  we  complied, 
The  moment*s  wish  indmged  and  gratified* 

**  Where  art  thou  wandering,  Rachel  T  whither 
stray, 
From  thy  poor  hearth  in  such  unwholesome  day  ?** 
AskM  my  Kind  fi-iend,  who  had  itoiliar  grown 
With  RacheVs  grief,  and  ofl  compassion  shown ; 
Oft  to  her  hovel  had  in  winter  sent 
The  means  of  6omfi>rt— oft  with  comforts  went 
Him  well  she  knew,  and  with  requests  pursued. 
Though  too  much  lost  and  spent  for  gratitude. 

^  Where  art  thou  wanderuag,  Rachel?  lei  me 
hear?" — 
**  The  fleet !  the  fleet  !**  she  answered,  **  will  appear 
Within  the  bay,  and  I  shall  surely  know 
The  news  to-night  I — turn  tide,  and  breens  Uow  1 
For  if  I  lose  my  time,  I  must  remain 
Till  the  next  year  before  they  come  again!" 

•»  What  can  they  tell  thee,  Rachel  ?"— 

'*SbouldIsay, 
I  must  repent  ipe  t<^  n^  dykig  day. 
Then  should  I  lose  the  pension  that  they  give ; 
For  wl)o  would  tmst  their  seceets  to  a  sieve  7 
I  must  be  gone  I"— rAnd  with  her  wild,  but  keea 
And  crafty  look,  thai  would  appear  to  mean, 
Sbe  htfcned  on;  bat  lura*d  again  to  say, 
*  All  will  be  known.:  they  anehor  in  the  bay ; 


Adieu !  be  secret !— ^brs  have  no  home : 

Blow  wind,  turn  tide!-rBe  sure  the  fleet  wiS 


Grown  wilder  still,  the  frantic  creator*  sArode 
With  hurried  fe^  upon  the  flinty  road. 
On  her  departing  form  I  gazed  with  pain — 
*♦  And  should  you  noC  I  cried,  ••  her  ways  restndnl 
What  hopes  the  wild  deluded  wretch  to  meet? 
And  means  she  au?ht  by  this  expected  fleet  7 
Knows  she  her  purpose  7  has  she  hope  to  see 
Some  friend  to  aid  her  in  her  poverty  7 
Why  leave  her  thus  bewilderM  to  pkirsue 
The  fancy's  good,  that  never  comes  in  viewT^ 

**  Nay !  she  is  harmless,  and  if  more  confiiwd. 
Would  more  distress  in  the  coercion  find. 
Save  at  the  times  when  to  the  ooaat  she  flies, 
She  rests,  nor  shows  her  mind*s  oUiquitiea, 
But  ever  talka  she  of  the  sea,  and  shows 
Her  sympathy  with  ev^ry  wind  that  hlowa. 
We  think  it,  therefore^  uselesMa  lestrain 
A  creature  of  whose  conduct  none  oonplaio. 
Whose  age  and  looks  pioteet  her,— ahould  they  ^ 
Her  craft  and  wild  dcMneanonr  will  prevaiL 
A  soldier  once  attackM  her  on  her  way — 
She  spared  him  not,  but  bade  hnp  knea  and  pray— 
Praying  ^erself  aloud— th*  astonished  roan 
Was  so  confounded,  that  away  he  ran. 

Her  sailor  le^  her,  with,  perhaps,  intent 
To  make  her  his— H  is  doubtful  what  he  meant : 
But  he  WAS  captured,  and  the  Ufo  be  led 
Drove  all  such  young  engagements  fVom  his  he»^ 
On  him  she  ever  thought,  uid  none  beside. 
Seeking  her  lore,  were  favour*d  or  denied ; 
On  her  dear  David  she  had  fix*d  her  view. 
And  fancy  judged  him  ever  fond  and  true. 
Nay,  young  and  handsome — ^Time  could  not  d& 

stroy— 
No— he  was  still  the  same— her  gaflant  boy ! 
Labour  had  made  her  coarse,  ana  her  attire 
Show*d  that  she  wanted  no  one  to  ad^nire ; 
None  to  commend  her ;  but  she  could  conceive 
The  same  of  him,  as  when  he  took  his  leav^ 
And  gaily  ixAd  what  riches  he  would  bring. 
And  grace  her  hand  with  the  symbolic  ring. 

With  want  and  labour  was  her  mind  anb^iad ; 
She  lived  in  sorrow  and  in  solitude. 
Religious  neighbours,  kindly  calling,  found 
Her  thoughts  unscttled,-wpTions,  and  unsoosd; 
Low,  superstitious,  querulous,  and  weak, 
She  sought  for  rest,  but  knew  not  how  lo  aeak ; 
And  their  instructions,  though  in  kindness  meant. 
Were  far  trom  yielding  the  desired  content 
They  hoped  to  give  her  nolbns  of  their  owa. 
And  talked  of  *  feelings'  she  had  never  known ; 
They  ask*d  of  her  *  experience,*  and  they  bred. 
In  her  weak  mind,  a  tnelanoholy  dread 
Of  something  wanting  in  het  fiuth,  of  some— 
■She  knew  not  what— ^aeceptance,'  thai  ahooU 


And  as  it  came  not,  she  was  much  sfraid 
That  she  m  vani  had  served  her  God  and  prav*d. 


POSTHUMOUS   POEMS. 


a'lQ 


She  thought  her  lover  dead.  In  prayer  she  named 
The  erring  Youth,  and  hoped  he  was  reclaimed. . 
This  she  confess'd ;  and  trembling,  heard  them  say, 
*  Her  prayers  were  sinful — So  the  papists  pray. 
Her  David^s  &te  had  been  decided  long, 
And  prayers  and  wishes  for  his  state  were  wrong.' 

Had  these  her  guides  united  love  and  skill. 
They  might  have  ruled  and  rectified  her  will ; 
But  they  perceived  not  the  bewildered  mind. 
And  showed  her  paths,  that  she  could  never  find : 
The  weakness  that  was  nature's  they  reproved. 
And  all  its  oomibrts  from  the  Heart  removed. 

Even  in  this  state,  she  loved  the  winds  that  sweep 
0*er  the  wild  heath,  and  curl  the  restless  deep; 
A  turf-built  hut  beneath  a  hill  she  chose, 
And  oft  at  night  in  winter  storms  arose. 
Hearing,  or  (beaming,  the  distracted  cry 
Of  drowning  seamen  on  the  breakers  by : 
For  there  were  rocks,  that  when  the  tides  wercr  low, 
Appear*d,  and  vanished  when  the  waters  flow ; 
And  there  she  stood,  all  patient  to  behold 
Some  seaman's  body  on  the  billows  roU'd. 

One  calm,  cold  evening,  when  the  moon  was  high. 
And  rode  sublime  within  the  cloudless  sky. 
She  sat  within  her  hut,  nor  seemM  to  feel 
Or  cold  or  want,  but  tum'd  her  idle  wheel. 
And  with  sad  song  its  melancholy  tone 
Mix'd,  all  unconscious  that  she  dwelt  alone. 

But  norte  will  harm  her — Or  wh«s  willing,  can  7 
She  is  too  wretched  to  have  fear  of  man — 
Not  man !  but  something — if  it  should  appear, 
That  once  was  man — that  soOietluog  did  she  fear. 

No  causeless  terror ! — In  that  mooD*s  clear  light 
It  came,  and  seem*d  a  parley  to  invite : 
It  was  no  hollow  voice — no  brushing  by 
Of  a  strange  being,  who  escapes  the  eye — 
No  cold  or  thrilling  touch,  that  will  but  last 
While  we  can  think,  and  then  for  ever  past 
But  this  sad  face— though  not  the  same  she  knew. 
Enough  the  same  to  prove  the  vision  true — 
Look*d  fiill  upon  her! — starting  in  afiri^ht 
She  fled,  her  wildness  doubling  at  the  sight ; 
With  shrieks  of  terror,  and  emotion  strong, 
She  passed  \i  by,  and  madly  rush*d  along 
To  the  bare  rocks— While  David,  who,  that  day. 
Had  left  his  ship  at  anchor  in  the  bay, 
Had  seen  his  friends  who  yet  survived,  and  heard 
Of  her  who  loved  him — and  who  thus  appear*d— 
He  tried  to  soothe  her.  but  retired  afraid 
T*  approach,  and  left  her  to  return  for  aid. 

None  came  I  and  Rachel  in  the  mom  was  found 
Turning  her  wlieel,  without  its  spindles,  round. 
With  household  look  of  care,  low  singing  to  the 
sound. 

Sinoe  that  event,  she  is  what  you  have  seen. 
But  time  and  habit  make  her  more  serene. 
The  ed^  of  anguish  blunted — ^yet,  it  seems, 
Sea,  ships,  and  sailors*  miseries  are  her  dreams.** 


TALE  V. 


VILLAB8. 


Poet— Know  you  the  fate  of  Villars  ?~ 

fW«uf,-What!  theUid 
At  school  so  fond  of  solitude,  and  sad ; 
Who  broke  our  bounds  because  he  scom*d  a  guidoi 
And  would  walk  lonely  by  the  river*s  side  7 
F. — ^The  same! — who  rose  at  midnight  to  be« 
hoM 
The  moonbeams  shedding  their  ethereal  gold  ; 
Who  held  our  sports  and  pleasures  in  disgrace, 
For  Guy  of  Warwick,  and  old  Chevy  Chase. — 

i^.— Who  sought  for  friendships,  gave  his  geno- 
rous  heart 
To  every  boy  who  chose  to  act  the  part ; 
Or  judged  he  felt  it — not  aware  that  boys 
Have  poor  conceit  of  intellectual  joys : 
Theirs  is  no  scaaon  for  superfluous  friends. 
And  none  they  need,  but  those  whom  Nature  lends. 

P.— But  he,  too,  loved  ?— 

P.—Oh !  yes :  his  fHend  betray*d 
The  tender  passion  for  the  angel-maid. 
Some  child,  whose  features  he  at  church  had  seen 
Became  his  bosom*s  and  his  fancy's  queen ; 
Some  favourite  look  was  on  his  mind  impress*d— 
His  warm  and  fruitless  fondness  gave  the  rest 

P^He  left  his  father  7— 

F. — Yes !  and  rambled  round 
The  land  oq  foot — I  know  not  what  he  found. 
Early  he  came  to  his  paternal  land, 
And  took  the  course  he  had  in  rambling  plann'd. 
Ten  years  we  lost  him :  he  was  then  employ*d 
In  the  wild  schemes  that  he,  perhaps,  enjoy'd. 
His  mode  of  life,  when  he  to  manhood  grew. 
Was  aU  his  own — its  shape  disclosed  to  few. 

Our  grave,  stem  dames,  who  know  the  deeds  of 
an. 
Say  that  some  damsels  owe  to  him  their  fall ; 
And,  though  a  Christian  in  his  creed  profess'd. 
He  had  some  heathen  notions  in  his  l^east 
Yet  we  may  doubt ;  for  women,  in  his  eyes. 
Were  high  and  glorious,  queens  and  deities ; 
But  he,  perhaps,  adorer  and  yet  man, 
Tnmsgress'd  yet  worshipped.  There  are  those  who 


Near  him  a  Widow's  mansion  he  survey*d^ 
The  lovely  mother  of  a  lovelier  Maid ; 
Not  great  their  wealth;  though  they  were  proud 

to  claim 
Alliance  with  a  house  of  noblest  name. 

Now,  had  I  skill,  I  would  right  fkiti  devise 
To  bring  the  highham  spinster  to  your  eyes. 
I  could  discourse  of  lip,  afid  chin,  and  cheek, 
But  you  would  see  no  picture  as  I  speak. 
Such  colours  cannot — mix  them  as  I  raay> — 
Faint  you  this  nymph — We  *11  try  a  dificrent  w^. 
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First  lake  Calista  in  her  glowing  chartns, 
Ere  yet  she  sank  within  Lothario^s  arms, 
Endued  with  beauties  ripe,  and  lar;^  desires. 
And  nil  thai  icels  delight,  and  that  inspires.: 
Add  Cleopatra*s  great,  yet  tender  soul, 
Her  boundless  pride,  her  fbndness  of  control, 
Her  daring  spirit,  and  her  wily  art, 
That,  though  it  tortures,  yet  commands  the  heart ; 
Add  woman's  anger  for  a.Iover*s  slight, 
And  the  revenge,  that  insult  will  excite ; 
Add  looks  for  veils,  that  she  at  will  could  wear, 
As  Juliet  fond,  as  Imogen  sincere, — 
lAke  Portia  grave,  sententious,  and  desjgn*d 
For  high  aHkirs,  or  gay  as  Rosalind — 
Catch,  if  you  can,  some  notion  of  tlie  dame, 
And  let  Matilda  serve  her  for  a  name. 

Think  next  how  Villars  saw  th*  enchanting  maid,- 
And  how  he  loved,  pursued,  adored,  obeyM^— 
Obeyed  in  all,  except  the  dire  command, 
No  more  to  dream  of  that  bewitching  hand. 
His  love  provoked  her  scorn,  his  wealUi  she  spam*d. 
And  frowns  for  praise,  contempt  for  prayer  returaM ; 
But,  proud  yet  shrewd,  the  wily  sex  despise 
The  would-be  husband— vet  the  votary  prize. 
As  Roman  conquerors,  of^  their  triumph  vain, 
Saw  humbled  monarchs  in  their  pompous  train. 
Who,  when  no  more  they  swellM  the  show  of  pride. 
In  secret  sorrowM,  or  in  silence  died ; 
So,  when  our  friend  adored  the  Beauty's  shrine, 
Sho  mark*d  the  act,  and  gave  the  nod  divine ; 
And  strove  with  scattered  smiles,  yet  scarcely  strove, 
To  keep  the  lover,  while  she  8Com*d  hia  love. 

These,  and  his  hope,  the  doubtful  man  snstain'd ; 
For  who  that  loves  believes  himself  disdainM  7 — 
Each  look,  each  motion,  by  his  fbndness  read. 
Became  Love's  food,  and  greater  fbndness  bred ; 
The  pettiest  favour  was  to  him  the  sign 
Of  secret  love,  and  said,  **  1 11  yet  be  thine  I" 
One  doleful  vear  she  held  the  captive  swain, 
Who  felt  and  cursed, and  wore  and  bless*d,the  chain; 
Who  pass'd  a  thousand  galling  insults  by. 
For  one  kind  glance  of  that  ambiguous  eye. 

P. — Well !  time,  perhaps,  might  to  the  coldest 
heart 
Some  gentle  thought  of  one  so  fond  impart ; 
And  pride  itself  has  oflen  favour  shown 
To  what  it  governs,  and  can  call  its  own. 

F. — Thus  were  they  placed,  when  to  the  village 
came 
That  lordly  stranger,  whom  I  need  not  name ; 
Known  since  too  well,  but  then  as  ^ich  and  young, 
Untried  his  prowess,  and  his  crimes  unsung, 
t^mooth  was  his  speech,  and  show'd  a  gentle  mind. 
Deaf  to  his  praise,  and  to  his  merits  blind  ; 
But  raised  by  woman's  smile,  and  pleased  with  all 
mankind. 

At  humble  distance  he  this  fair  surveyed. 
Read  her  high  ♦emper,  yet  adored  the  Maid ; 
Far  off  he  gazed,  as  if  afraid  to  meet. 
Or  show  the  hope  her  anger  would  defeat : 
\wful  his  love,  and  kept  a  guarded  way. 
Afraid  to  ventore,  till  it  finds  it  may. 


And  soon  it  foand !  nor  could  the  Lady's  pride 
Her  triumph  bury,  or  her  pleasure  hide. 

And  jealous  Love,  that  ever  looks  to  spy 
The  dreaded  wandering  of  a  lady's  eye. 
Perceived  with  anguish,  thaf  the  prize  long 
A  sudden  rival  from  his  hopes  had  caught 
Still  Villars  loved:  at  length,  with  strong  i 
O'er-tortured  possion  thus  preierr'd  its  prayer  : — 
^  Life  of  mv  life !  at  onoe  my  fate  decree — 
I  wait  my  death,  or  more  than  life,  from  thee  : 
I  have  no  arts,  nor  powers,  thy  tool  to  move. 
But  doting  oonstancy,  and  boundless  love ; 
This  is  my  all :  bad  I  the  world  to  give. 
Thine  were  its  throne — now  bid  me  die  or  live  f* 

•*  Or  die  or  live" — the  gentle  Lady  cried — 
**  As  suits  thee  best ;  that  point  thvself  decide ; 
But  if  to  death  thou  hast  thyself  decreed. 
Then  like  a  man  perform  the  manly  deed ; 
The  well-charged  pistol  to  the  ear  apply. 
Make  loud  report,  aAd  like  a  hero  die : 
Let  rogues  and  rats  on  ropes  and  poison  seize- 
Sharoe  not  thy  friends  by  petty  dc»th  like  these ; 
Sure  we  must  grieve  at  what  thou  think'st  to  do^ 
But  «pare  us  blushes  for  the  manner  too !" 

Then  with  inviting  smiles  she  torn'd  aside, 
Allay'd  his  anger,  and  consoled  his  pride. 


Oft  had  the  fickle  fiur  beheld  with  i 
-The  unhappy  man  bewilder'd  and  forlorn. 
Then  with  one  sofleninff  glance  of  those  bright  ejet 
Restored  his  spirit,  and  dispersed  his  sighs. 
Oft  had  t  seen  him  on  the  lea  below. 
As  feelings  moved  him,  walking  quick  or  slow  : 
Now  a  gkd  thought,  and  now  a  doldul  came. 
And  he  adored  or  cursed  the  changeful  dame. 
Who  was  to  him  as  cause  is  to  effect — 
Poor  tool  of  pride,  perverscness,  and  neglect ! 
Upon  thy  rival  were  her  thoughts  bestow'd, 
Ambitious  love  within  her  bosom  glow'd  ; 
And  oft  she  wish'd,  and  strong  was  her  desire. 
The  Lord  could  love  her  like  the  faithfiil  Squire 
But  she  was  rivall'd  in  that  noble  breast — 
He  loved  her  passing  wcH,  but  not  the  best. 
For  self  reign'd  there ;  but  still  be  caU'd  her  &ir. 
And  woo'd  the  muse  his  passion  to  declare. 
His  verses  all  were  flaming,  all  were  fine ; 
With  sweetness,  nay  with  sense,  in  every  line — 
Not  ts  Lord  Byron  would  have  done  the  thing. 
But  better  far  than  lords  are  used  to  sing. 
It  pleased  the  Maid,  and  she,  in  very  truth. 
Loved,  in  Calista's  love,  the  noble  youth  ; 
Not  like  sweet  Juliet,  with  that  pure  delight. 
Fond  and  yet  chaste,  enraptured  and  yet  right ; 
Not  like  the  tender  Imogen,  confined 
To  one,  but  one !  the  true,  the  wedded  mind ; 
True,  one  preferr'd  our  sighing  nvmph  as  these. 
But  thought  not,  like  them,  one  alone  CQuld  please 

Time  pass'd,  nor  yet  the  youthful  peer  profwied 
To  end  his  suit,^nor  his  bad  Villars  closed  ; 
Fond  hints  the  one,  tlie  other  cruel  bore ; 
That  was  more  cautious,  this  was  kind  the  more: 
Both  for  soft  moments  waited — that  to  take 
Of  these  sdvantagc ;  fairly  this  to  make. 
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Them  moments  came — or  so  my  lord  believed— 
He  dropped  his  mask ;  aad  both  were  undeceived. 
She  saw  the  vice  that  would  no  lon^fer  feign, 
And  he  an  an|rry  beauty's  pure  disdain. 

Villars  that  night  had  in  my  ear  confessed. 
He  thought  himself  her  spaniel  and  her  jest 
He  saw  bis  rival  of  his  goddess  sure, 
•*  But  then,"  he  cried,  •♦  her  virtue  is  secure ; 
Should  he  offend,  I  haplv  may  obtain 
The  high  reward  of  vigilance  and  pain  ; 
Till  then  I  take,  and  on  my  bended  knee. 
Scraps  fix>m  the  banquet,  gleanings  of  the  tree.*' 

Pitying,  I  smiled ;  for  I  had  known  the  time 
Of  Love  insulted^-constancy  my  crime. 
Not  thus  our  friend :  for  him  the  morning  shone 
In  tenfold  glory,  as  for  him  alone  ; 
He  wept,  expecting  still  reproof  to  meet. 
And  all  that  was  not  cruel  count  as  sweet 
Back  he  returned,  all  eagerness  and  joy, 
Proud  as  a  prince,  and  restless  as  a  boy. 
He  aought  to  speak,  but  could  not  aptly  6nd 
Words  hr  his  use,  they  enterM  not  his  mind ; 
So  full  of  bliss,  that  wonder  and  delight 
8eem*d  in  those  happy  moments  to  unite. 
He  was  like  one  who  gains,  but  dreads  <b  lose, 
A  prise  tliat  seems  to  vanish  as  he  views : 
Anid  in  bis  look  was  wildness  and  alarm — 
Like  a  sad  conjurer  who  forgets  his  char^n, 
And,  when  the  demon  at  the  call  appears, 
Cannot  command  the  spirit  fi>r  his  fears : 
So  Villars  seemM  by  his  own  bliss  perplex'd. 
And  scarcely  knowing  what  would  happen  next 

Bat  socm,  a  witness  to  their  vows,  I  saw 
The  maiden  his,  if  not  by  love,  by  law  ; 
The  bells  prociaim'd  it — merrr  call*d  by  those 
Who  have  no  foresight  of  their  neighbours*  w( 
How  proudly  show*d  the  man  his  lovely  bride, 
Demurelv  pacing,  pondering,  at  his  side ! 
While  all  the  loving  maids  around  declared, 
That  faith  and  constancy  deserved  reward. 
The  baffled  Lord  retreated  fh>m  the  scene 
Of  so  much  gladness,  with  a  world  of  spleen ; 
And  lefl  the  wedded  couple,  to  protest. 
That  he  no  fear,  that  she  no  love  possess*d. 
That  all  his  vows  were  s6ora*d,  and  all  his  hope  a 
jest 

Then  fell  the  oaks  to  let  in  light  of  day. 
Then  rose  the  mansion  that  we  now  survey. 
Then  all  the  world  flock*d  gaily  to  the  scene 
Of  so  much  splendour,  and  lb*  splendid  q[ueen ; 
But  whether  all  within  the  gentle  breast 
Of  him,  of  her,  was  happy  or  at  rest — 
Whether  no  lonely  sigh  confess*d  regret. 
Was  then  unknown,  and  is  a  secret  yet ; 
And  we  may  think,  in  common  duty  bound. 
That  no  complaint  is  made  wher^none  is  found. 

Then  came  the  Rival  to  his  villa  down, 
Ixwt  to  the  pleasures  of  the  heartless  town ; 
Famous  ho  grew,  and  he  invited  all 
Whom  he  had  known  to  banquet  at  the  Hall ; 
Talk'd  of  his  love,  and  said,  with  many  a  sigh, 
*"  *T  is  death  to  lose  her,  and  I  wish  to  die.** 
'Il  2  V 


Twice  met  the  parties ;  but  with  cod  disdain 
In  her,  in  him  with  looks  of  awe  and  pain. 
Villars  had  pity,  and  conceived  it  hard 
That  true  regret  should  meet  with  no  regard — 
"  Smile,  my  Matilda !  virtue  should  inflict 
No  needless  pain,  nor  be  so  sternly  strict** 

The  Hall  was  iurnish'd  in  superior  style. 
And  money  wanted  from  our  sister  isle ; 
The  Tady.motber  to  the  husband  sued— 
**  Alas !  that  care  shoukl  on  our  bliss  intrude  ! 
You  must  to  Ireland  ;  our  possessions  there 
Require  your  presence,  nay,  demand  your  care. 
My  pensive  daughter  begs  with  you  to  sail ; . 
But  spore  your  wife,  nor  let  the  wish  prevaiL**' 

He  went,  and  found  upon  his  Irish  land 
Cases  and  griefs  he  could  not  understand. 
Some  glimmering  light  at  first  his  prospect  cheer*d. 
Clear  it  was  not,  but  would  in  time  be  clear*d ; 
But  when  his  lawyers  had  their  efforts  made. 
No  mind  in  man  the  darkness  could  pervade; 
*T  was  palpably  obscure :  week  after  week 
He  sought  for  comfort,  but  was  btill  to  seek. 
At  len^,  impatient  to  return,  he  strove 
No  more  with  law,  but  gave  the  rein  to  love ; 
And  to  hb  Lady  and  their  native  shore 
Vow*d  to  return,  and  tlionce  to  turn  no  more. 

While  yet^on  Irish  ground  in  trouble  kept. 
The  Hu8band*s  terrors  in  hik  toils  had  slept ; 
But  he  no  sooner  toucbM  the  British  soil* 
Than  jealous  terrors  took  the  place  of  toil — 
**  Where  has  she  been  7  and  how  attended  7    Who 
Has  watch*d  her  conduct,  and  will  vouch  her  true  7 
She  8igb*d  at  parting,  but  methought  her  sighs 
Were  more  profound  than  would  &m  nature  rise ; 
And  though  she  wept  as  never  wife  before. 
Yet  were  ner  eyelids  neither  sweird  nor  sore. 
Her  lady-mother  has  a  good  repute, 
As  watchful  dragon  of  forbidden  fruit ; 
Yet  dragons  sleep,  and  mothers  have  been  known 
To  guard  a  daughter*s  secret  as  their  own ; 
Nor  can  the  abf«nt  in  their  travel  see 
How  a  fond  wife  and  mother  may  agree* 

Suppose  the  lady  is  most  virtuous ! — then. 
What  can  she  know  of  the  deceits  of  mt>r  f 
Of  all  they  plan,  she  neither  thinks  nor  cares ; 
But  keeps,  good  lady !  at  her  books  and  prayers. 

In  all  her  letters  there  are  love,  respect 
Esteem,  regret  afiection,  all  correct- 
Too  much— she  fears  that  I  should  see  neglect ; 
And  there  are  fond  expressions,  but  unlike 
The  rest  •■  meant  to  he  observed  and  strike ; 
Like  quoted  words,  they  have  the  show  of  art 
And  come  not'fre«lv  from  the  gentle  heart — 
Adopted  words  and  brought  from  memory*s  storb. 
When  the  chill  faltering  heart  supplies  no  more 
'T  is  so  the  hypocrite  pretends  to  4el, 
And  speaks  the  words  of  earnestness  and  zeal. 

Hers  was  a  sudden,  though  a  sweet  consent , 
May  she  not  now  as  suddenly  repent  7 
My  rival*s  vices  drove  him  firom  the  door ; 
But  hates  she  vice  as  truly  as  before  7 
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How  do  I  know,  if  he  thould  plead  agsin, 
That  all  hor  tcom  and  anger  would  remain  7 

Oh !  words  of  fi>Uy — ia  it  thai  I  deem 
or  the  chaste  object  of  my  fond  esteem  7 
Away  with  doubt !  to  jealousy  adieu  I 
I  know  her  fondness,  and  believe  her  true. 

Yet  why  that  haste  to  furnish  every  need. 
And  send  me  forth  with  comfort,  and  with  speed  7 
Yes ;  for  she  dreaded  that  the  winter*s  rage 
And  our  froU  boy  should  on  the  seas  engage. 

But  that  vile  girl  I  I  saw  a  treacherous  eye 
Glance  on  her  mistress !  so  demure  and  sly. 
So  forward  too — and  would  Matilda's  pride 
Admit  of  that,  if  there  was  naught  beside  7** 

Such,  as  he  told  me,  were  the  doubt,  the  dread. 
By  jealous  fears  on  observations  fed. 

Home  he  proceeded :  \h€te  remainM  to  him 
But  a  few  miles — the  night  was  wet  and  dim ; 
Thick,  heavy  dews  descended  on  the  ground, 
And  all  was  sad  and  melancholy  round. 

While  thinking  thus,  an  inn*s  hr  gleaming  fire 
Caused  new  emotions  in  the  pensive  Squire. 
**  Here  I  may  learn,  and  seeming  careless  too^ 
If  all  is  well,  ere  I  my  way  pursue. 
How  fare  you,  landlord? — ^liow,  my  friend,  are 

all?— 
Have  you  not  seen — my  peopie  at  the  Hall  7 
Well,  I  may  judge— ^" 

••  Oh !  yes,  your  Honour,  well. 
As  Joseph  knows ;  and  he  was  sent  to  tell.**-*- 
How  !  sent — I  miss*d  him — Joseph,  do  you  say  7 
Why  sent,  if  well  7 — I  miasM  him  on  the  way.** 

There  was  a  poacher  on  the  chiraney-aeat, 
A  gipsy,  conjurer,  smuggler,  stroller,  cheat 
The  Squire  had  fined  him  for  a  captured  barci 
Whipped  and  iaiprison*d— he  bad  feH  the  fare. 
And  he  rememberM :  **  Will  your  Honour  know 
How  does  my  Lady  7  that  myself  can  show. 
On  Monday  early— for  your  Honour  sees 
The  poor  man  must  not  slumber  at  his  ease. 
Nor  must  he  into  woods  and  ooverts  hirk, 
Nor  work  alone,  but  must  be  seen  to  work : 
*T  is  not,  your  Honour  knows,  sufficient  now 
For  us  to  live,  but  wo  must  prove  it — how. 
Stay,  please  your  Honour^ — I  was  early  um 
And  forth  without  a  morsel  or  a  sup. 
There  was  my  Lady's  carriage-^Whew !  it  drove 
As  if  the  horses  had  been  spurr'd  by  Love." 

•«  A  poet,  John  !**  said  ViUara— feebly  said, 
Confbsed  with  fbar,  and  humbled  and  dismay'd — 
'*  And  where  this  carriage  7  ->-  but,  my  heart ! 

enough — 
Wliy  do  I  listen  to  the  villain's  stuff? 
And  where  wert  thou  7  and  what  the  spur  of  thine. 
That  led  thee  forth  ? — we  surely  may  divine  !** 

**  Hunger,  your  Honour !  I  and  my  po«r*wife 
Have  now  no  other  in  our  wane  of  life. 
Were  Phoibe  handsome,  and  were  I  a  Squire, 
C  might  suspect  her,  and  young  Lords  admire.** — 


*«  What !  rascal "^**  Nay,  year  Hooour,  on  ny 

word, 
I  should  be  jealous  of  that  fiae  yoong  Lord ; 
Yet  him  my  Lady  in  the  carriage  took. 
But  innocent — Vd  swear  it  on  the  book." 

**  You  villain,  swear  I" — for  still  be  wish'd  to  stay. 
And  hear  what  more  the  fellow  had  to  say. 
**  PhcBbe,  said  I,  a  roffue  that  had  a  heart 
To  do  the  deed  would  make  his  Honour  smart — 
Says  Phcsbe,  wisely,  *  Think  yon,  would  be  go» 
If  he  were  jealous,  from  my  Lady  7 — Na*  " 

This  was  too  much  !  poor  ViUars  left  the  inn. 
To  end  the  grief  that  did  but  then  begin. 
**  With  my  MatiMa  in  the  coach !— what  lies 
Will  the  vile  rascal  in  his  spleen  devise  7 
Yet  this  is  true,  tiiat  on  some  vile  pretence 
Men  may  entrap  the  purest  innocence. 
He  saw  my  fearsp- alas  1 1  am  not  fi^e 
From  every  doubt — but  no !  it  cannot  be." 

Villars  moved  slow,  moved  quick,  as  cheek'd  If 
fear, 
Or  urged  by  Love,  and  drew  his  mansion  near. 
Light  burst  upon  htm,  yet  he  ikncied  gloom. 
Nor  came  a  twinkling  from  Matilda's  room. 
*«  What  then  ?  't  is  idle  to  expect  |hat  all 
Should  be  produced  at  jealous  fancy*s  call ; 
How  !  the  park.gate  Wide  open  !  who  would  dait 
Do  thi%  if  her  presiding  glance  were  there  ? 
But  yet,  by  chance— 1  know  not  what  to  think. 
For  thought  is  hell !  and  I'm  upon  the  brink  ! 
Not  for  a  thousand  workls,  ten  thousand  Kyes, 

Would  I -Oh !  what  depends  upon  oar  wives ! 

Pains,  labours,  terrors,  all  would  I  endure. 
Yes,  all  but  this — and  this,  could  I  be  au 


Just  then  a  light  within  the  window  i 
And  ahow'd  a  lady,  weeping  and  alone. 
His  heart  beat  fondly— on  another  vieW| — 
It  beat  more  strongly,  and  in  terror  too — 
It  was  his  Sister  I— and  there  now  appear'd 
A  servant  creeping  like  a  man  that  fw'd. 
He  spoke  with  terror—**  Sir,  did  Joseph  tell  7 
Have  you  not  met  him  *"— 

**  Is  year  Lady  wcB?** 

••  Well  7  Sir— your  Honour ** 

**  Heaven  and  earth !  whaiOMM 
Your  stupid  questions  7  I  have  nothing  seen. 
Nor  heard,  nor  k<^ow,  nor— Do,  good  Tboaai, 

speak ! 
Your  mistress        " 

**  Sir,  has  gooe  from  home  a  vaek— 
My  Lady,  Sir,  your  aister ^ 

But,  toe  late 
Was  this— my  Friend  had  yielded  to  his  fate. 
He  heard  the  truth,  became  serene  and  mild. 
Patient  and  still,  as  a  corrected  child : 
At  once  his  spirit  with  his  fortune  fell 
To  the  last  ebb,  and  whisper'd — It  is  welL 

Such  was  his  fall ;  and  grievous  the  effect ! 
From  henceforth  all  things  fell  into  neglect — 
The  mind  no  more  alert,  the  fbrra  no  more  erecL 

Villars  long  since,  as  he  indulged  bin 
By  lonely  travel  on  the  coast,  had  seen 
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A  laB^  old  niannoD  iiifrer*d  to  decaj 
Id  fome  law-strife,  and  slowly  drop  awaj. 
Dark  clma  around  the  conataot  herons  birod. 
Those  the  marsh  dykes,  the  neighbouring  ocean, 

fed; 
Rocks  near  the  coast  no  shipp)ng>  would  albw. 
And  stubborn  heath  around  forbad  the  plongh ; 
Dull  must  the  scene  haye  been  in  years  of  old. 
But  now  was  wildly  dismal  to  behold — 
One  level  sadness  !  marsh,  and  heath,  and  sea. 
And,  save  these  high  daf k  elms,  nor  plant  nor  tree. 

In  this  bleak  ruin  ViUara  found  a  room. 
Square,  small,  and  lofiy — sect  of  grief  and  gloom ; 
A  sloping  skylight  on  the  white  wall  threw, 
When  the  sun  set,  a  melancholy  hue ;     ' 
The  Hall  of  Vathek  has  a  room  so  bare. 
So  small,  so  sad,  so  formed  to  nourish  care. 
••  Here,"  said  the  Traveller,  •»  all  so  dark  within. 
And  dull  without,  a  roan  might  mourn  for  sin, 
Or  panish  sinner^^here  a  wanton  wife 
And  vengefii]  husband  might  be  cursed  lor  Hfis.** 

Hie  mind  was  now  in  just  Chat  wretched  state. 
That  deems  Revenge  our  right,  and  crime  our  &te. 
All  other  views  he  banished  from  his  soul. 
And  let  this  tjrrant  vex  him  and  control ; 
Life  he  despis*d,  and  had  that  Lord  defied, 
But  tliat  he  loBg*d  fi>r  Vengeance  ere  he  died. 
The  law  he  spurn'd,  the  combat  he  dcclinedi 
And  to  his  purpose  all  his  soul  resign*d. 

Full  fiileen  months  had  paM*d,  and  we  began 
To  have  some  hope  of  the  returning  man ; 
Now  to  his  steward  of  his  small  affairs 
He  wrote,  and  roention*d  leases  and  repairs; 
But  yet  his  soul  was  on  its  scheme  intent. 
And  but  a  moment  to  his  interest  lent 

His  pithless  wile  and  ber  triumphant  peer 
Despt8*d  his  ven|reance,  and  disdainM  to  fear ; 
In  splendid  lodgmgs  near  the  town  they  dwelt. 
Nor  fears  firom  wrath,  nor  threats  firom  conscience 
felL 

Long  time  our  fi-iend  had  watch*d»  and  raach 
had  paid 
For  fidgar  minds,  who  lent  hu  vengeance  aid. 
At  length  one  evening,  late  returning  home, 
Thougntless  and  fearless  of  the  ills  to  come. 
The  Wife  was  seixed,  when  void  of  all  alarm 
And  vainly  trusting  to  a  ibotman*s  arm  ; 
Death  in  his  hand,  the  Husband  stood  in  view, 
Commanding  silence,  and  obedience  too ; 
Forced  to  h&  carriage,  sinking  at  his  side, 
Madly  he  drove  her — Vengeance  was  his  guide. 

AH  in  that  rmn  Villars  had  prepared, 
And  meant  her  fkte  and  sorrow  to  have  shared ; 
There  he  design*d  they  should  for  ever  dwell, 
The  weeping  pair  of  a  monastic  celL 

An  ancient  coaple  fhmi  their  cottage  went. 
Won  bv  his  pay,  to  thb  imprisonment ; 
And  aU  was  ordered  in  bis  mind — the  pain 
He  must  inflict,  tfie  shame  she  must  sustain ; 
Bot  amah  his  gentle  spirit,  such  his  love. 
The  proof  might  fail  of  all  be  meant  to  prove. 


Features  so  dear  bad  still  maintainM  their  sway. 
And  looks  so  lov*d  had  taught  bim  to  obey ; 
Rage  and  Revenge,  had  yielded  to  the  sight 
Of  charms  that  waken  wonder  and  delifht ; 
The  harsher  passions  from  the  heart  had  flown,' 
^nd  Lovx  regain*d  hb  Subject  and  his  Throne. 


[The  next  Talc,  and  a  number  of  others,  were 
originally  designed  for  a  septrate  volume,  to  be  en- 
titled  **  The  Farewell  and  Return.**  In  a  letter  to 
Mrs.  Leadbetter,  written  in  189S,  the  poet  s&ys — 
**  In  my  *  Fai^wcll  and  Return*  I  suppose  a  young 
roan  to  take  leave  of  his  native  place,  and  to  ex- 
change  fartwfJU  with  his  friends  and  acquauatance 
there — in  abort,  with  as  many  characters  as  I  hove 
fancied  I  could  manage.  These,  and  their  several 
situations  and  prospects,  being  briefly  sketched,  an 
interval  is  supposed  to  elapse ;  and  our  youth,  a 
youth  no  more,  rttumM  to  the  scene  of  his  early 
days.  Twenty  years  have  passed »  and  tlie  intcN 
est,  if  there  be  any,  eoosista  in  the  completion, 
more  or  less  unexpected,  of  the  history  of  each 
person  to  whom  he  had  originally  bidden  farewell.** 

The  reader  will  find  the  tales  written  on  this 
plan,  divided  each  into  two  or  more  sections ;  and 
will  easiiy  perceive  where  the  farewell  terminates, 
and  the  return  begins.] 


TALE  VI. 


Ta£  WAZEWEhL  AND  RETURN. 

I. 

I  AM  of  age,  and  now,  no  more  the  Boy, 
Am  ready  fbrtune*s  favours  to  enjoy. 
Were  thev,  too,  ready ;  but,  with  grief  I  speak. 
Mine  is  the  fortune  that  I  yet  must  seek. 
And  let  me  seek  it ;  there  *s  the  world  around — 
And  if  not  sought  it  never  can  be  found. 
It  will  not  come  if  I  the  chase  decline ; 
Wishes  and  wants  will  never  make  it  mine. 
Then  let  me  shake  these  lingering  fears  jLway ; 
What  one  day  roust  be,  let  it  be  to-day  ; 
Lest  courage  fiul  ere  I  the  search  oommence. 
And  resolation  poll  upon  suspense. 

Yet,  while  amid  these  well-known  scenes  I  dwell, 
Let  me  to  friends  and  neighbours  bid  Farewell 

First  to  our  men  of  wealth — these  are  but  few — 
In  duty  bound  I  humbly  bid  adieu. 
This  is  not  pdnfbl,  for  they  know  me  not. 
Fortune  in  different  states  has  placed  our  lot ; 
It  is  not  plesMnt,  ibr  fViU  well  I  know 
The  lordly  pity  that  the  rich  bestow-^ 
A  proud  contemptuous  pity,  by  whose  aid 
Their  own  triumphant  virtues  ve  di^>]ay*d^ — 
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**  Goine,  joa  say ;  and  what  intenda  tlie  Lad, 
To  seek  his  fortune  7  Fortune !  is  be  mad  7 
Has  he  the  knowledge  7  is  bo  duly  taught  7 
I  think  we  know  how  Fortune  should  be  sought 
Perhaps  he  takes  his  chance  to  sink  or  swim, 
Perhaps  he  dreams  of  Fortune*s  seeking  him  7 
Life  is  bis  lottery,  and  aW^y  lie  flies, 
Without  a  ticket  to  obtain  his  prixe : 
But  never  man  acquired  a  weighty  sum. 
Without  foreseeing  whence  it  wa0  to  come.^ 

Fortunes  are  made,  if  I  the  ftcts  may  state, — 
Though  poor  myself,  I  know  the  fortunate : 
First,  there's  a  knowledge  of  the  way  from  whence 
Good  fortune  comes— and  that  is  sterling  sense ; 
Then  perseverance,  never  to  decline 
The  chase  of  riches  till  the  prey  is  thine ; 
And  firmness,  never  to  be  drawn  away 
By  any  passion  from  that  noble  prey — 
By  love,  ambition,  study,  travel,  fame, 
Or  the  vain  hope  that  Uvea  upon  a  name. 


The  whistling  Boy  that  holds  the  plough. 
Lured  by  Uie  tale  that  soldiers  tell. 

Resolves  to  part,  yet  knows  not  how 
To  leave  the  land  he  loves  so  weU. 

He  now  rejects  the  thoucrht,  and  now 
Looks  o*er  the  lea,  and  sighs  **  Farewell  !** 

Farewell !  the  pensive  maiden  cries. 

Who  dreams  of  London,  dreams  awake- 
But  when  her  favourite  Lad  she  spies. 

With  whom  she  loved  her  way  to  take, 
Then  Doubts  within  her  soul  arise. 
And  equal  Hopes  her  bosom  shake ! 

Thus,  like  the  Boy,  and  like  the  Maid, 

I  wish  to  go,  yet  tarry  here. 
And  now  resolved,  and  now  afraid  : 

To  minds  disturbM  old  views  appear 
In  melancholy  charms  array*d, 

And  once  indifferent,  now  are  dear. 
How  shall  I  go,  my  fiite  to  learn—- 
And,  oh  I  how  taught  shall  I  return? 

If. 

Tks  ! — twenty  years  have  pass*d,  and  I  am  come. 

Unknown,  unweIcom*d,  to  my  early  home, 

A  stranger  striving  in  my  walks  to  trace 

The  youthful  features  in  some  aged  face. 

On  as  I  move,  some  curious  looks  I  read ; 

We  pause  a  moment,  doubt,  and  then  proceed  : 

They're  like  what  once  I  saw,  but  not  the  same, 

I  lose  the  air,  the  features,  and  the  name. 

Yet  something  seems  like  knowledge,  but  the 

change 
t^fbses  me,  and  all  in  him  is  strange : 
'Hiat  bronzed  old  Sailor,  with  his  wig  awry — 
oure  he  will  know  me !  No,  he  passes  by. 
The^  seem  like  me  in  doubt;  but  they  can  call 
Their  friends  around  them !  I  am  lost  to  all. 

The  verjr  place  is  alterM.    What  I  left 
Peems  of  its  space  and  dignity  bereft : 
The  streets  are  narrow,  and  the  buildings  mean ; 
Old  I,  or  Fr*ey,  leave  them  broad  and  clean  7 


The  ancient  church,  in  which  I  felt  a  pride. 
As  struck  by  magic,  is  but  half  as  wide ; 
The  tower  is  shorter,  the  sonorous  bell 
Tells  not  the  hour  as  it  was  wont  to  tell ; 
The  market  dwindles,  every  shop  and  stall 
Sink  in  my  view ;  there 's  littleness  in  alt 
Mine  is  me  error ;  prepossess*d  I  see ; 
And  all  the  change  I  mourn  b  change  in  me. 

One  object  only  i»  the  same ;  the  sight 
Of  the  wide  Ocean  by  the  moon*s  pale  light 
With  her  long  ray  of  gk>ry,  that  we  mark 
On  the  wild  waves  when  all  beside  b  dark : 
This  is  the  work  of  Nature,  and  the  eye 
In  vain  the  boundless  prospect  would  descry : 
What  mpcks  our  view  cannot  contracted  be ; 
We  cannot  lessen  what  we  cannot  see. 

Would  I  coold  now  a  single  Friend  behold. 
Who  would  the  yet  mysterious  fects  unfold. 
That  Time  yet  spares,  and  to  a  stranger  show 
Th*  events  he  wishes,  and  yet  fears  to  know ! 

.  Much  by  myself  I  might  in  list*ninf  glean, 
Mix*d  with  the  crowd,  unmark'd  if  not  unseen, 
Uninterrupted  I  might  ramble  on. 
Nor  cause  an  interM^  nor  a  thought,  in  one ; 
For  who  looks  backward  to  a  being  tost 
About  the  world,  forgotten  long,  and  lost. 
For  whom  departing  not  a  tear  was  shed. 
Who  disappeared,  waa  missing,  and  was  dead  ! 
Save  that  he  left  no  grave,  where  some  might  paai^ 
And  ask  each  other  who  that  being'  was. 

I,  aa  a  ghost  invisible,  can  stray 
Among  the  crowd,  and  cannot  lose  my  way ; 
My  ways  are  where  the  voice  of  man  is  known, 
Though  no  occasion  offisrs  for  my  own ; 
My  eager  mind  to  fill  with  food  1  seek. 
And,  like  the  ghost,  await  for  one  to  speak 

See  I  not  One  whom  I  before  have  seen  7 
That  feoe,  thougli  now  untroubled  and  serene, 
That  air,  though  steady  now,  thit  look,  tboo^ 

tame, 
Pertain  to  one,  whom  though  I  doubt  to  name, 
Yet  was  he  not  a  dashing  youth  and  wild. 
Proud  as  a  man,  and  haqghty  when  a  child  ? 
TaleAts  were  his ;  he  was  in  nature  kind. 
With  lofty,  strong,  and  independent  mind ; 
His  fether  Wealthy,  but,  in  very  truth. 
He  was  a  rash,  untamed,  expensive  youth ; 
And,  as  I  now  remember  the  report. 
Told  how  his  fethcr*s  money  he  would  sport : 
Yet  in  his  dress  and  manner  now  appears 
No  sign  of  feults  that  stain'd  hb  earlier  years ; 
Mildness  there  seems,  and  marks  of  sober  aens^ 
That  bear  no  token  of  that  wild  expense 
Such  as  to  ruin  leads ! — I  may  mistake. 
Yet  may,  perchance,  a  useful  friendship  make ! 
He  kx>ks  as  one  whom  I  should  not  oflTend, 
Addres8*d  as  him  whom  I  would  make  a  friend 

Men  with  respect  attend  him. — He  proceeds 
To  yonder  public  room — why  then  he  reads. 

Suppose  me  right — a  mighty  chaim  is  wraogkt; 
But  Time  ere  now  has  care  and  cautkm  taught 
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M117  I  address  him  7    And  yet,  why  afraid  7 
Deny  he  ma?,  but  he  will  not  upbraid. 
Nor  niuat  I  irae  him,  for  I  want  his  aid. 

Tropitious  fiile !  beyond  my  hope  I  find 
A  being  well-informM,  and  much  inclined 
To  solve  my  many  doubts,  and  ease  my  anxious 
lalnd. 

Now  shall  we  meet,  and  he  will  give  reply 
To  all  I  ask !— How  full  of  fears  am  I ; 
Poor,  nenrous,  trembling!  what  have  I  to. fear 7 
Have  I  a  wife,  a  child,  one  creature  here. 
Whose  health  would  bring  mtf  joy,  whose  death 
would  claim  a  tear  ? 

This  is  the  time  appointed,  this  the  place : 
Now  shall  I  learn,  how  some  have  run  their  race 
With  honour,  some  with  shame ;  and  I  shall  know 
How  man  behaves  in  Fortune's  ebb  and  flow; — 
What  wealth  or  want,  what  trouble,  sorrow,  joy,' 
Have  been  allotted  to  the  girls  and  boy 
Whom  I  left  laughing  at  the  ills  of  life,— 
Now  the  grave  &ther,  or  the  lawful  wifb. 
Then  shaJl  I  hear  how  tried  the  wise  and  good ! 
How  (kUen  the  house  that  once  in  honour  stood ! 
And  moving  accidents,  from  war  and  fire  and  flood ! 

These  shall  I  hear,  if  to  his  promise  true ; 
HU  word  is  pledged  to  tell  me  all  he  knew 
Of  living  men  ;  and  memoi^  then  will  trace 
Those  who  no  more  with  living  men  have  place, 
As  thev  were  borne  to  their  last  quiet  homes — 
This  shall  I  learn ! — And  lo !  my  Teacher  comek. 


TALE  VII. 


THB  SCHOOL-PfiLLOW. 


[FaretoeK  and  Return,] 

L 

Tbb  !  I  must  leave  tbee^  brother  of  my  heart. 
The  world  demands  us,  and  at  length  we  part; 
Thoo  whom  that  heart,  since  first  it  felt,  approved — 
I  thought  not  why,  nor  qnestion*d  how  I  kyved ; 
In  my  first  thoughts,  first  notions,  and  first  cares. 
Associate :  partner  in  my  mind's  aflairs. 
In  my  young  dreants,  my  fancies  ilUexpress'd 
Bat  well  conceived,  and  to  the  heart  address'd. 
A  fellow-reader  in  the  books  I  read, 
A  fellow-moumer  in  the  tears  I  shed, 
A  friimd,  partaking  every  grief  and  joy, 
A  lively,  ^ank,  engaging,  generous  boy. 

At  school  each  other's  prompters,  day  by  day 
^ropanions  in  the  frolic  or  the  fray  ; 
Prompt  in  disputes-— we  never  sought  the  catise, 
The  laws  of  friendship  were  our  only  laws ; 
We  ask'd  not  how  or  why  the  strife  began. 
But  David's  foe  was  foe  to  Jonathan. 

In  afier-years  my  Friend,  the  elder  boy. 
Would  speak  of  Love,  its  tumult  and  its  joy ; 
31  • 


A  new  and  strong  emotion  thus  imprest. 
Prepared  for  pain  to  come  the  yielding  breast ; 
For  though  no  object  then  the  fancy  found. 
She  dreamt  of  darts,  and  gloried  at  the  wound ; 
Smooth  verse  and  tender  tales  the  spirit  moved. 
And  ere  the  Chloes  came  the  Strephons  loved. 

This  is  the  Friend  I  leave ;  for  he  remains 
Bound  to  his  home  by  strong  but  viewless  chains : 
Nor  need  I  fear  that  his  aspiring  soul 
Will  fail  his  adverse  fortunes  to  control. 
Or  lose  the  fame  he  merits :  yet  awhile 
The  clouds  may  lour — but  then  his  sun  will  smOe. 
Oh  I  Time,  thou  teller  of  men's  fortunes,  lend 
Thy  aid,  and  be  propitious  to  my  Friend  ! 
Let  me  behold  him  prosperous,  and  his  name 
EnroU'd  among  the  darling  sons  of  Fame ; 
In  love  befriend  him,  and  be  hia  the  bride. 
Proud  of  her  choice,  and  of  her  lord  the  pride. 
''So  shall  my  little  bark  attendant  sail,''^ 
(As  Pope  has  sung) — and  prosperous  be  the  gale ! 

IL 

Hk  is  not  here :  the  Youth  I  loved  so  well 
Dwells  in  some  place  where  kindred  spirits  dwell : 
But  I  shall  learn.    Oh !  tell  me  of  my  Friend, 
With  whom  I  hoped  life's  evening-calm  to  spend  : 
With  whom  was  spent  the  mom,  the  happy  mom ! 
When  gay  conceits  and  glorious  views  are  bora ; 
With  whom  conversing  I  be^n  to  find 
The  early  stirrings  of  an  active  mind. 
That,  done  the  tasks  and  lessons  of  the  day. 
Sought  for  new  pleasures  in  our  untried  way ; 
And  stray'd  in  fairy  land,  where  much  we  long'd 
to  stray. 

Here  he  abides  not !  could  not  surely  fix 
In  this  duU  place,  with  these  dull  souls  to  mix ; 
He  finds  his  plaee  where  lively  spirits  meet. 
And  loftier  souls  from  baser  kind  retreat 

First,  of  my  early  Friend  I  gave  the  name, 
Well  known  to  me,  and,  as  I  judg'd,  to  Fame ; 
My  grave  informer  doubted,  then  replied, 
**  That  Lad ! — why,  yes ! — some  ten  years  since  be 
died." 

P. — Di^!  and  unknown!  the  man  I  lov'd  so 
well! 
But  is  this  all  7  the  whole  that  you  can  tell 
Of  one  so  gifted  7— 

F.— Gifted !  why,  in  troth. 
You  puzzle  me :  how  gifted  was  the  Youth  7 
I  recollect  him,  now—his  long,  pale  face- 
He  dress'd  in  drab,  and  walk'd  as  in  a  race. 

P.— Good  Heaven !  what  did  I  not  of  htm  ex- 
pect7 
And  is  this  all  indeed  you  recollect — 
Of  wit  that  charm'd  me,  with  delightful  4 
And  gay  good-humour  that  must  ever  pie 
His  taste,  his  genius  !  know  you  naught  of  these  7 

F. — No,  not  of  these : — but  stop !  in  passing  near 
I've  heard  his  flute — it  was  not  much  to  hear : 
As  for  his  genius — let  me  not  offend  : 
I  never  had  a  genius  for  a  fiiend, 
And  doubt  of  yours ;  but  still  he  did  his  best. 
And  was  a  deosnt  Lad — there  let  him  rest ! 
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He  lies  in  peace,  with  all  bis  humble  race, 
And  has  no  stone  to  mark  bis  burial  pUce ; 
Nor  left  be  that  which  to  the  world  mi^bt  show 
That  he  was  one  that  world  was  bound  to  know, 
For  aught  be  gave  it — Here  bis  story  ends ! 

P. --And  is  this  all?— This  character   my 
Friend*s* 
That  may,  alas  I  be  min^— "a  decent  Ladr*— 
The  very  phrase  would  make  a  Poet  mad ! 
And  he  is  gone ! — Oh !  proudly  did  I  think 
That  we  U^ther  at  that  fount  should  drink, 
Together  chmb  the  steep  ascent  of  Fame, 
Together  gain  an  e^er-during  name. 
And  give  due  credit  to  our  native  home- 
Yet  here  he  lies,  without  a  name  or  tomb ! 
Perhaps  not.booeurM  by  a  single  tear. 
Just  enterM  in  a  parish-register. 
With  common  dust,  forgotten  to  reiaaiiH^ 
And  shall  I  seek,  what  Uiou  couldst  not  obtaii>— 
A  name  for  men  when  I  am  dead  to  speak  ?-» 
Oh !  let  me  something  more  substantial  seek ; 
Let  me  no  more  on  man*s  poor  praise  depend, 
But  learn  one  lesson  firomTi^y  buried  Friend. 


TALE  VIII. 


BAENAB7;  THE  BHOPMAllr. 


[ParetoeU  and  Return,] 


Farkwill  !  to  him  whom  just  acrosi  my  way^ 
I  see  hu  shop  attending  day  by  day ! 
Save  on  the  Sunday,  when  he  duly  goes 
To  his  own  church,  in  hid  own  Sunday  clotfaes. 
Young  though  he  is,  vet  careful  there  he  stands. 
Opening  his  shop  wHh  hb  own  ready  hands ; 
Nor  scorns  the  broom  that  to  and  fh)  he  moves, 
Cleaning  hb  way,  for  cleanliness  he  loves — 
But  yet  |>reserves  not :  in  hb  zeal  for  tqade 
He  has  hb  shop  an  ark  for  a^  things  made ; 
And  there,  in  spite  of  his  all-guardmg  eye. 
His  sundry  wares  in  strange  confusion  fie— 
Delightful  token  of  the  haste  that  keepd 
Those  mingled  matters  in  their  shapeless  heaps : 
Yet  ere  he  rests,  he  takes  them  all  away. 
And  order  smiles  on  the  returning  day. 

Most  ready  tradesn^an  he  of  men !  alive 
To  all  that  turns  to  money — ^he  must  thrive. 
Obsequious,  civil,  loath  t*  ofFeiid  or  trust. 
And  full  of  awe  for  greatness    thrive  he  must ; 
For  well  he  knows  to  creep,  and  he  in  time. 
By  wealth  assbted,  will  aspire  to  climb. 

Pains-taking  lad  he  was,  and  with  hb  slate 
For  hours  in  useful  meditation  sate ; 
Puzzled,  and  seizing  every  boy  at  hand, 
To  make  him — ^hara  the  labour ! — understand ; 
But  when  of  learning  he  enough  pos8ess*d 
Fbr  his  affairs,  who  would  might  learn  the  rest; 


All  else  was  useless  when  he  had  obCainM 
Knowledge  that  toM  him  what  he  kist  of  gminU 
He  envied  no  man  for  hb  learning  ;  be 
Who  was  not  rich,  was  poor  with  Bakmabt  : 
But  he  for  envy  has  no  thought  to  spare. 
Nor  love  nor  hate — hb  heart  b  in  his  ware. 

Happy  the  man  whose  greatest  pleasure  Bes 
In  the  &ir  trade  by  which  he  hopes  to  rise. 
To  him  how  bright  the  opening  day,  how  blest 
The  busy  noon,  how  sweet  the  evening  rest ! 
To  him  the  nation's  state  b  all  unknown. 
Whose  watchful  eye  b  evek-  on  hb  own. 
You  talk  of  patriots,  men  who  give  up  all. 
Yea,  life  itself,  at  their  dear  country's  call ! 
He  bok'd  on  such  as  men  of  other  date. 
Men  to  admire,  and  not  to  imitate ; 
They  as  hb  BiUe-Saints  to  him  appeared. 
Lost  to  the  world,  but  still  to  be  revered. 

Tet  there's  a  Widow,  in  a  neighbouring  street 
Whom  he  contrives  in  Sunday-dress  to  meet ; 
Her's  house  i^d  knd ;  and  these  are  more  deE{ht 
To  him  than  learning,  in  the  proverb's  spite. 

The  Widow  sees  at  once  the  Trader's  views, 
And  means  to  soothe  him,  flafter,  and  refbse ; 
Yet  there  are  moments  when  a  woman  faib 
In  such  design,  and  so  the  man  prevails. 
Love  she  has  not,  but,  in  a  guardless  hour. 
May  lose  her  purpose,  and  resign  her  power ; 
Yet  all  such  hazard  she  resolves  to  run. 
Pleased  to  be  woo*d,  and  fearless  to  be  \ 


Lovers  Uke  these,  as  dresses  thrown  aside, 
Are  kepi  and  shown  to  feed  a  woman's  pride. 
Old-fesbion'd,  u^ly,  call  them  what  she  will, 
Thoy  ee^e  as  signs  of  her  importance  stilL 
She  thinks  they  might  inferior  forms  adorn. 
And  does  not  love  to  hear  them  used  with  soon; 
Till  on  some  day  when  she  has  med  of  dress. 
And  none  at  hand  to  serve  her  in  distress. 
She  takes  the  insulted  robe,  and  turns  about ; 
;Lon£.hidden  beauties  one  by  one  peer  oat 
**  *T  IS  not  so  bad !  see,  Jenny— I  declare 
*Tb  pretty  well,  and  then  1  b  lasting  wear ; 
And  wbnt  b  fkshioo  7— if  a  woomu  's  wise. 
She  will  Uie  substance,  not  the  ahadow  priae ; 
'T  b  4  choice  silk,  and  if  I  put  it  ent 
Off  go  these  ugly  trappings  ever^  one." 
The  dress  b  worn,  a  friendly  anule  b  raised. 
But  the  good  lady  fbr  her  courage  praised — 
Till  wonder  dies.— The  dress  b  worn  with  pride, 
And  not  one  trapping  yet  b  oast  aside. 

Meanwhile  the  man  his  six-day  toil  renews. 
And  on  the  seventh  he  worships  Heaven,  and  woas 

I  leave  thee,  Bamaby ;  and  if  I  see 
Thee  once  again,  a  Burgess  thou  wilt  be. 

IL 

But  how  is  this  7  I  left  a  thriving  man, 
Hight  BAaNABv !  when  he  to  trade  began — 
Trade  his  delight  and  hope ;  and,  if  alive. 
Doubt  I  had  none  that  Bamaby  would  thrive : 
Yet  here  I  see  him,  sweeping  as  before 
The  very  dust  from  forth  the  very  door. 
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So  would  a  miser !  but,  methinks,  the  shop 
Itaetf  is  meaner — ^has  he  made  a  stop  7 

I  tboujrht  I  should  at  least  a  burgees  see. 
And  lo !  *t  is  but  an  older  Barnaby ; 
With  face  more  wrinkled,  with  a  coat  as  bare 
As  coats  of  his  once  begging  kindred  were, 
Brush*d  to  the  thr^d  that  is  distinctly  seen* 
And  beggarly  would  be,  but  that  *t  is  clean. 

Why,  how  is  this  7   Upon  a  closer  view. 
The  shop  is  narrowed :  it  is  out  ih  two. 
Is  ail  that  business  from  its  station  fled  7 
Why,  Barnaby !  the  Tery  shop  is  dead ! 
Now,  what  thie  cause  my  Friend  will  soon  rehta— 
And  what  the  &11  from  that  predicted  fate. 


F,  A  common  cause:  it  seems  his  lawful  gains 
Came  slowly  forth,  and  came  with  care  and  pains. 
These  he,  indeed,  was  wilKng  to  bestow. 
But  still  his  progress  to  his  point  waf  slow. 
And  might  be  quickcn*d«  **  could  he  cheat  tbb  eyes 
Of  all  those  rascal  officers  and  spies. 
The  Customs*  greedy  tribe,  the  wolves  of  the  Ex- 
cise." 

Tea,  eofiee,  spirits,  laces,  silks,  and  spice, 
And  sundry  dru^  that  bear  a  nqble  price. 
Are  bought  for  little,  but  ere  sold,  the  things 
Are  deeply  charged  for  duty  of  th^  king*s. 
Now,  if  the  servants  of  this  king  would  keep 
At  a  kind  distance,  or  would  wink  or  ileep^ 
Jqst  till  the  goods  in  safety  were  disposed. 
Why  then  bis  labours  would  be  quicklv  closed. 
True !  some  have  thriven, — ^bnt  they  the  laws  de- 
fied. 
And  shunnM  the  powers  they  should  have  satisfied. 

Their  way  he  tried,  and  finding  some  success, 
His  heart  grew  stouter,  and  his  eautioQ  least 
Then— lor  why  doubt,  when  plaeed  in  Foitiiiie*s 

way  7 — 
There  was  a  bank,  snd  that  was  sue  to  pay* 
Yes,  every  partner  in  that  thriving  bank 
He  judged  a  man  of  a  superior  rank. 
Were  he  but  one  In  a  eonoera  so  grand — 
Why !  be  might  buikl  a  house,  nd  buy  him  land ; 
Then,  toorthe  Widow,  whom  be  kwed  so  w^ 
Would  not  refi»e  with  such  a  man  to  dwell ; 
And,  to  complete  bis  views,  he  might  be  made 
A  Borough-Justice,  when  he  ceased  to  trade ; 
For  he  had  known— well  pleased  to  know — &  mayor 
Who  once  had  dealt  in  eneese  and  vinegar. 

Who  hastens  to  be  rich,  resembles  him 
Who  is  resolved  that  he  will  quickly  swim. 
And  trusts  his  full-blown  bladders !  He,  indeed. 
With  these  supported,  moves  along  with  speed ;  - 
He  laughs  at  those  whom  untried  depths  alarm. 
By  caution  led,  and  moved  by  strength  of  arm ; 
l^ill  in  mid-way,  the  way  his  fi>Ily  diose. 
His  fnO-bkiwn  hladder  Imrsts,  and  down  he  goes ! 
Or,  if  preserved,  *t  is  by  their  friendly  aid 
Whom  he  despised  as  cautious  and  afraid. 


Who  could  resist  7  Not  Barnaby.    Success 
Awhile  his  pride  exalted — to  depress. 
Three  years  he  pass*d  in  feverish  hopes  and  fcan, 
When  fled  the  profits  of  the  former  years ; 
Shook  by  the  Law*s  strong  arm,  all  he  had  gain*d 
He  dropp*d — and  hopeless,  penniless  remainM. 

The  cruel  Widow,  whom  he  yet  pursued, 
Was  kind  but  cautidus,  then  was  stern  and  rude. 
**8houk}  wealth,  now  hers,  fit>m  that  dear  man 

which  came. 
Be  thrown  away  to  prop  a  smuggler's  fame  7** 

She  spake  insulting ;  and  with  many  a  sigh. 
The  ftllen  Tradar  pass*d  her  mansion  by. 

Fear,  shsine,  and  sorrow,  for  a  time  endured, 
Th*  adventurous  man  was  ruin'd,  but  was  cured— 
His  weakness  pitied,  and  his  once-eood  name 
The  means  of  his  returning  peace  became. 

He  was  assisted,  to  his  shop  withdrew, 
Half  let,  half  rented,  and  began  anew, 
To  smile  on  custom,  that  in  part  retum'd. 
With  the  small  gains  that  he  no  longer  spurn*d. 
WarnM  by  the  past,  he  rises  with  the  day. 
And  tries  to  sweep  off  Sorrow* Sweep  away  ! 


TALE  IX. 


JANE. 


IFareioeU  and  Retmn.] 


Knowi  but  of  lata,  I  yet  am  kwth  to  leave 
The  gentle  Jane,  and  wonder  why  I  grieve— 
Not  ror  her  wants,  for  she  has  no  distress, 
Sha  has  no  suffering  that  her  looks'express. 
Her  air  or  manner—hers  the  mild  good  senfea 
That  wins  its  way  by  making  no  pretence. 

When  vet  a  child,  her  dymff  mother  knew 
What,  left  by  her,  the  widowM  man  would  do^ 
And  ga?e  her  Jane,  for  she  had  power,  enough 
To  live  in  ease— of  love  and  oare  a  preoC 
Enabled  thtis,  the  maid  is  kind  to  all- 
Is  pious  too,  and  that  without  a  call 
Not  that  she  doubts  of  calls  that  Heaven  has  seoi-» 
Calls  to  believe,  or  warnings  to  repent ; 
But  that  ahe  rests  upon  the  Word  divine, 
Without  presuming  on  a  dubious  sign ; 
A  audden  light,  the  momentary  zeal 
Of  thosp  who  rashly  hope,  and  warmly  feel  > 
These  she  rejects  not,  nor  on  these  relies, 
And  neither  feels  the  influence  nor  denies. 
Upoh  the  sure  and  written  Word  she  trusts. 
And  by  the  Law  Divine  her  life  adjusts; 
Sha  bhunes  not  her  who  other  creed  prefitrs. 
And  all  she  asks  b  charity  for  hers. 
Her  great  example  is  her  gracious  Lord, 
Her  hope  his  promise,  and  her  guide  bb  Word  t 
Hsr  quiet  alms  are  known  to  (vod  alone. 
Her  left  hand  knows  not  what  her  right  has  dona 
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Her  talents,  not  the  few,  the  well  improves, 
And  puts  to  ose  in  labour  that  she  loves* 

Pensive,  though  good,  I  leave  thee,  gentle  maid- 
In  thee  confiding,  of  thy  peace  afiraid. 
In  a  strange  world  to  act  a  trring'part, 
With  a  soil  temper,  and  a  yielding  heart ! 

11. 

P. — How  fares  my  gentle  Jane,  with  spirit  meek. 
Whose  fate  with  some  foreboding  care  I  seek; 
Her  whom  I  pitied  in  my  pride,  while  she, 
For  many  a  cause  more  weighty,  pitied  me  ;- 
For  she  hos  wonderM  how  the  idle  boy 
His  head  or  hands  would  usefully  employ^- 
At  least  for  thee  his  grateful  spirit  prayM, 
And  now  to  ask  thy  fortune  is  afraid.^ 
—How  fiires  the  gentle  Jane  7^ 

F, — Know  first,  she  fares 
As  one  who  bade  adieu  to  earthly  cares ; 
As  one  by  virtue  guided,  and  who,  tried 
By  man*s  deceit,  has  never  lost  her  guide. 

Her  age  I  knew  not,  but  it  6eem*d  the  age 
Wh^n  Love  is  wont  a  serious  war  to  wage 
In  female  hearts, — when  hopes  and  fears  are  strong, 
And  H  is  a  fatal  step  to  place  them  wrong ; 
For  childish  fkncies  now  have  ta*en  their  flight, 
And  love*s  impressions  are  no  longer  UghL 

Just  at  this  time — what  time  I  do  not  tell- 
There  came  a  Stranger  in  the  place  to  dwell ; 
He  seem*d  as  one  who  sacred  truth  reveres. 
And  like  her  own  his  sentiments  and  ^ears ; 
His  person  manly,  with  engaging  mien, 
His  spirit  quiet,  and  hb  looks  serene. 
He  kept  from  aJl  disgraceful  deeds  aloof. 
Severely  tried,  and  found  temptation-proof  e 
This  was  by  most  unquestion*d,  and  the  few 
Who  made  inquiry,  said  report  was  true. 

His  very  choice  of  our  neglected  place 
Endear*d  him  to  vm — H  was  an  act  ci*  grace ; 
And  soon  to  Jane,  our  unobtrusive  maid. 
In  still  respect  was  his  attention  paid ; 
Each  in  the  other  found  what  both  approved. 
Good  sense  and  quiet  manners :  these  they  bved. 

So  came  rc^ifard,  and  then  esteem,  and  then . 
The  kind  of  friendship  women  have  with  men : 
At  length  *t  was  love,  but  Candida  open,  fair. 
Such  as  became  their  years  and  character. 

In  their  discourse,  religion  had  its  place, 
When  he  of  doctrines  talked,  and  she  of  grace. 
He  knew  the  different  sects,  the  varying  creeds. 
While  she,  less  learned,  spake  of  virtuous  deeds ; 
He  dwelt  on  errors  into  which  we  fall. 
She  on  the  gracious  remedy  fbr  all ; 
So  between  both,  his  knowledge  and  her  own. 
Was  the  whole  Christian  to  perfection  shown. 
Tliough  neither  quite  approved  the  other's  part- 
Here  without  learning,  his  without  a  heart — 
Still  to  each  other  they  were  dear,  veere  good. 
And  all  these  matters  kindly  understood : 
For  Jane  was  liberal,  and  her  friend  could  trust,^ 
*  He  thinks  not  with  me!  but  is  feir  and  just'* 


Her  prudent  lover  to  her  man  of  law, 
Show'd  how  he  lived  :  it  seem'd  without  a  flaw ; 
She  saw  their  moderate  means — content  with  what 
she  saw. 

Jane  lAid  no  doubts — ^with  so  much  to  admin^ 
She  judged  it  insult  farther  to  inquire. 
The  lover  sought — what  lover  brooks  delay  ? — 
For  full  assent,  and  fer  an  early  day — 
And  he  would  oonstrufrwell  the  soft  comentiag 
Nay! 

The  day  was  near,  and  Jane,  with  book  in  hand, 
Sat  down  to  read — perhaps  might  understand : 
For  what  prevented  7 — say,  she  seem'd  to  read ; 
When  one  there  came,  her  own  sad  cause  to  plead; 
A  stranger  she,  who  fearless  named  that  caoae, 
A  breach  in  love's  and  honour's  sacred  laws. 

**  In  a  fbr  country.  Lady,  hleak  and  wild. 
Report  has  reach'd  me !  how  art  thou  beguiled ! 
Or  dared  he  tell  thee  that  Kbr  ten  sad  years 
He  saw  me  struggling  with  febd  hopes  and  fears  t 

From  my  dear  homo  (le.won  me,  blest  and  free! 

To  be  his  victim." ••  Madam,  who  is  *«  r* 

**  Not  yet  thy  husband.  Lady :  no !  not  yet ; 
For  he  has  first  to  pay  a  mighty  debt** 

*«  Speaks  he  not  of  religion  r—**  So  he  speaks. 
When  he  the  ruin  of  his  victim  seeks. 
How  smooth  and  gracious  were  his  words,  haw 

sweet — 
The  fiend  his  master  prompting  his  deceit ! 
Me-he  with  kind  instruction  Ira  to  trust 
In  one  who  seem'd  so  grave,  so  kind,  so  just 
Books  to  amuse  me,  and  infbrm,  he  brooght. 
Like  that  old  serpent  with  temptation  fraught ; 
His  like  the  precepts  of  the  wise  appear'd. 
Till  I  imbibed  the  vice  I  had  not  fear'd. 
By  pleasant  tales  and  dissertations  gay. 
He  wiled  the  lessons  of  my  youth  away. 

Of  moral  duties  he  would  talk,  and  prove 
They  gave  a  sanction,  and  commanded  love ; 
His  sober  smile  at  forms  and  rites  was  shown, 
To  make  my  mind  depraved,  and  like  hit  own. 

But  wilt  thou  take  him !  wilt  thou  min  take. 
With  a  grave  robber,  a  religious  rake  7 
'T4s  not  to  serve  thee.  Lady,  that  I  came— 
'T  is  not  to  claim  him,  't  is  not  to  reclaim — 
But 't  is  that  he  may  for  my  wrongs  be  paid. 
And  feel. the  vengeance  of  the  wr^ch  he  mad^- 

Not  for  myself  I  thy  attention  claim : 
My  children  dare  not  take  their  father's  name; 
They  know  no  parent's  love— love  will  not  a«^ 

with  shame. 
What  law  would  ferce,  he  not  without  it  gives. 
And  hates  each  living  wretch,  because  it  lives ! 
Yet,  with  these  sinful  stains,  the  man  is  mine: 
How  will  he  curse  me  fer  this  rash  design ! 
Yes — I  will  bear  his  curse,  but  him  will  not  resigik 

I  see  thee  grieved ;  but.  Lady,  what  thy  grief? 
It  may  be  pungent,  but  it  must  be  briefl 
Pious  thou  art ;  but  what  will  profit  thee, 
Match'd  with  a  demon,  woman's  piety  7 
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lilot  for  thr  sake  my  wrooes  and  wrath  I  tell, 
Rerenge  I  eeek !  but  yet,  1  wish  thee  ^ell. 
And  now  I  leave  thee  I  Thou  art  warnM  by  one, 
The  rock  on  which  her  peace  was  wreok'd  to 
ahunu** 

The  Lorer  beard ;  but  not  m  time  to  atay 
A  woman's  vengeance  in  its  headlong  way : 
Yet  he  essayM,  with  no  unpractised  skill. 
To  warp  the  judgment,  or  at  least  the  will ; 
To  raise  such  tumults  in  the  poor  weak  heart. 
That  Jane,  bellevhqr  aU — ^yet  should  not  dare  to 
part 

But  there  was  Virtue  in  her  mind  that  strove 
With  dl  his  eloquence,  and  all  her  bre ; 
He  told  what  hope  and  firailt|r  dared  to  tell. 
And  all  was  answ^M  by  a  stem  Farewdl  t 

Home  with  his  ooosort  he  retnm'd  ohob  niore; 
And  they  resumed  the  Hie  they  led  before. 
Not  so  our  maiden.    She,  before  resignVl^ 
Had  now  the  anguish  of  a  wounded  mind — 
And  felt  the  languid  grief  that  the  deserted  find ; 
On  him  she  had  reposisd  each  worldly  view. 
And  when  he  fiuTd,  the  work!  Hself  withdrew, 
With  all  its  prospects.    Nothing  could  Restore 
To  liie  its  vahie ;  hope  would  five  namdre : 
Pensive  by  nature,  she  can  not  sustain 
The  sneer  of  pity  that  the  heartless  feign ; 
But  to  the  pressure  of  her  grieft  gives  way, 
A  quiet  victim,  and  a  patient  nrey : 
The  one  l»ight  view  that  she  had  cberish*d  dies. 
And  other  m^  must  from,  the  fbture  rise. 

She  still  extends  to  grief  and  want  her  aid, 
And  by  the  comfort  sm  imparts,  is  paid : 
Death  b  her  soul's  relief:  to  him  she  flies 
For  consolation  that  this  world  denies. 
No  more  to  life's  fidse  promises  she  dings. 
She  longs  to  change  this  troubled  state  ef  things, 
Till  every  rising  room  the  happier  prospect  things. 


TALE  X. 

.o 
THB  ANCIENT  MANSION. 

[FamM  and  Return,] 


To  part  u  painfbl ;  nay,  to  bid  adieu 

Even  to  a  mvourite  spot  is  painful  too. 

That  fine  old  Seat,  with  all  those  oaks  arotmd, 

Oft  have  I  view'd  With  reverence  so  profblmd. 

As  something  sacred  dwelt  in  thatdehdous  ground. 

There,  witii  its  tenantry  about,  reside 
A  genuine  English  race,  the  country's  pride ; 
And  now  a  Lady,  last  of  aU  that  race. 
Is  the  departing  spirit  of  the  plade. 
Hers  is  tiie  last  of  all  that  noble  blood, 
That  flow'd  throoc^  generations  brave  and  good ; 
9W 


And  if  thei^  dwells  a  native  pride  in  her, 
It  is  the  pride  of  name  and  character. 

True,  she  will  speak,  in  her  abundant  zeal, 
Of  stainless  honour ;  tfiat  she  Heeds  must  fed ; 
She  roust  lament,  that  she  is  now  the  last 
Of  all  who  gave  such  ^lendour  to  the  post 

Still  are  her  habits  of  the  ancient  kind ; 
She  knows  the  pocn*,  th«  sick,  the  lame,  the  blind 
Shehokls,  so  she  bdie^^  her  wealth  in  trust ; 
And  being  kind,  with  her,  is  b^ing  Just 
Thoufffa  soul  and  body  she  delights  to  aid, 
Yet  of  her  skill  she 's  prudently  afraid : 
So  to  her  chaplain's  ca^  she  thit  commends. 
And  when  that  craves,  the  village  doctor  sends. 

At  church  attendance  she  requires  of  all. 
Who  wouM  be  held  in  oredit  at  the  Hall ; 
A  due  respect  to  each  degree  she  shows, 
And  pays  the  debt  that  every  mortal  owes ; 
*T  u  by  opinion  that  respect  is  led,  - 
The  ricl^esteem  because  the  poor  are  fed. 

Her  servants  all,  if  00  we  may  describe 
That  ancient,  grave;  ohnivant,,  dec^at  tribe. 
Who  with  h^  share  the  blessings  of  the  Hall, 
Are  kind  but  grave,  are  proud  but  courteous  aO^ 
Proud  of  their  lucky  lot !  behold,  hm  stands 
Hiat  grey-hair'd  butler,  waiting  her  commands; 
The  Lady  dines,  and  every  dliy  he  feels 
That  his  good  mistress  felters  in  her  meals. 
With  what  respectfhl  manners  he  entreats 
That  she  would  eatr-yet  Jacob  little  eats  ; 
When  she  forbears,  his  supplicating  eye 
Intreats  tiie  noble  dame  once  more  to  try. 
Their  years  the  same ;  and  he  has  nev^r  known 
AnothCT  place ;  and  this  he  deems  his  own« — 
All  appertains*  to  him.  '  Whate'er  he  sees 
Is  imr$  !-^  our  house,  our  land,  our  walks,  oar 
trees!" 

But  still  he  fears  the  time  is  just  at  hand. 
When  ho  no  more  shall  in  that  presence  stand ; 
And  he  resdvesi  with  mingled  grief  and  pride, 
To  serve  no  being  in  the  world  oeside. 
**  He  has  enough,**  he  eays,  with  many  a  dgh, 
**  For  him  to  serve  his  Crod,  and  learo  to  die : 
He  and  his  lady  shall  h^ve.  heard  their  call. 
And  the  new  tolk,  the  strangers,  may  have  aU." 

But,  leaving  these  to  their  accustom'd  way. 
The  Seat  itself  demands  a  short  delay. 
We  all  have  interest  there-*-the  trees  that  grow 
Near  to  that  seat,  to  that  their  grandeur  owe ; 
They  take,  but  largely  poy,  and  equal  grace  bestow 
They  bide  a  part,  but  stiU  the  part  they  shade 
Is  more  inviting  to  our  fim^  mode ; 
And,  if  the  eye  be  robb'd  of'^hdf  its  sight, 
Th*  ima^hiation  feels  the  more  delight. 
These  giant  oaks  by  no  man's  order  stand, 
Heaven  did  the  work ;  by  no  man  was  it  plann'd. 

Here  I  behdd  no  puny  works  of  art. 
None  give  mc  reasons  why  these  views  imqart 
Such  charm  to  fill  the  mind,  such  Joy  to  swell  the 

heart 
These  very  pinnades,  and  turrets  small. 
And  windiowa  dim,  have  beauty  in  them  aH  ' 
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How  ftatelr  steod  yoo  piDet  upon  the  kill, 
How  raft  the  siiinniir*  of  thai  Imof  fiU, 
And  o*er  the  park*i  t^ll  paling,  scarcely  higher, 
Peept  the  low  Church  and  shows  the  modest  spire. 
Unmunber'd  violets  on  those  banks  appear, 
And  all  the  firstborn  beauties  of  the  year. 
The  CTey-green  blossoms  of  the  willows  bring 
The  large  wild  bees  upon  the  labouring  wing. 
Then  comes  the  summer  with  augmented  pride. 
Whose  pure  small  streams  along  the  valleys  glide : 
Her  richer  Flora  their  brief  charms  display ; 
And,  as  the  fruit  advances,  fidls  away. 
Then  shall  th*  autumnal  yellow  clothe  the  lea^  ^ 
What  time  the  reaper  binds  the  burdeo*d  sheaf: 
Then  silent  groves  denote  the  dving  year. 
The  mominff  frost,  and  noon-tide  gossamer ; 
And  all  be  silent  in  the  scene  arooad. 
All  save  the  distant  sea*s  uncertain  sound. 
Or  here  and  there  the  gun  whose  loud  report 
Prodaims  to  man  that  Death  is  hot  his  sport: 
And  then  the  wintry  winds  begin  to  blow. 
Then  fall  the  flaky  stars  of  (^therin^  snow. 
When  on  the  thorn  the  ripenmg  sloe,  yet  blue. 
Takes  the  bright  varnish  of  the  morning  dew ; 
Tlie  aged  moss  grows  brittle  on  the  pale. 
The  dry  boughs  s|>linter  in  the  windy  gale. 
And  every  changing  season  of  the  year 
Stamps  on  the  scene  its  English  character. 

-  Farewell !  a  prouder  mansion  I  may  see. 
But  roueh  must  meet  in  that  which  equals  thee ! 

II. 

I  LEAVB  the  town,  and  take  a  weU-known  way« 
To  that  old  Mansion  in  the  dosing  day. 
When  beams  of  golden  light  are  shed  around, 
And  swee^  is  every  sight  and  every  ^ound. 
Pass  but  this  hill,  and  t  shall  then  behold 
The  Seat  so  honour*d,  so  admired  of  old, 

And  yet  admired <• 

Alas !  I  see  a  diange. 
Of  odious  kind,  and  lamentably  strange. 
Who  had  done  this  7    The  good  old  My  liei 
Within  her  tomb :  but,  who  oc/uld  this  advise  f 
What  barbarous  hand  could  all  this  mischief  doi, 
And  spoil  a  noble  house  to  make  it  new  7 
Who  had  done  this  7   Some  genuine  Son  of  Trade 
Has  all  this  dreadful  devastation  made ; 
Some  man  with  line  and  rule,  and  evil  eye. 
Who  6ould  no  beauty  in  a  tree  descry. 
Save  in  a  dump,  when  station*d  by  his  hand, 
And  standing  where  his  genius  bade  them  stand ; 
Some  true  admirer  of  the  time*s  reform. 
Who  strips  an  ancient  dwelling  like  a  storm, 
Strips  it  of  all  its  dignity  and  grace. 
To  put  his  own  dear  Andes  in  their  place. 
He  hates  concealment:  all  that  was  enclosed 
lly  venerable  wood,  is  now  exposed. 
And  a  few  stripling  elms  and  oaks  appear. 
Fenced  round  by  boards,  to  keep  them  firom  the 
deer. 


f  miss  the  grandeur  of  the  rich  dd 
And  see  not  what  thege  dumps  and  patches  mean ! 
This  shrubby  belt  that  runs  the  land  around 
HImts  freedom  out    «^nst  behag  likes  a  bound  7 


The  shrubs  indeed,  and  iO-pkoed  flowers,  are  gay. 
And  some  would  praise;  I  wish  thev  were  away. 
That  in  the  wild-wood  maxe  I  as  of  old  mi^^t  stny 
The  thinffs  theniiselvss  are  pleasant  to  behold, 
But  not  like  those  which  we  beheld  of  dd^ 
That  hal^hid  mansion,  with  its  wide  domain. 
Unbound  and  unsubdued ! — but  sighs  are  vain ; 
It  is  the  rage  of  Taste— The  rule  and 
rdgn. 

As  thus  my  spleen  u||on  the  view  I  fed, 
A  man  approaeh*d  me,  by  his  grsBdckild  I 
A  blind  eld  roan,  and  she  a  fair  young  maid. 
Listening  in  love  to  what  her  grandave  said. 

And  thus  with  gentle  voice  he  spoke— 
**  CooM  lead  me,  iMsie,  to  the  shade. 

Where  willows  grow  beside  the  brook ; 
For  wdl  I  know  the  somid  it  made. 

When  dashing  o*cr  the  stony  rill,  • 

It  muimurM  to  St  Osyth's  MBL** 

The  Lass  replied— **  The  trees  are  fled. 
They  *ve  cut  the  brook  a  straighter  hedj 
No  shades  the  present  lords  allow. 
The  miller  only  mnrmora  now ; 
The  waters  now  his  mill  forsake. 
And  fona  a  pond  they  call  a  lake.** 

**  Then,  lassie,  lead  thy  grandsire  on. 

And  to  the  holy  water  bring ; 
A  cup  is  fasten*d  to  the  stone. 

And  I  would  taste  the  healing  spring, 
That  soon  its  rocky  cist  forsakes. 
And  green  its  mossy  passage  makes.** 

"^The  holy  spring  is  tum*d  aside. 
The  rock  is  gone,  uie  stream  is  dried , 
The  dough  has  leveird  all  around. 
And  here  is  now  no  holy  ground.** 

''Tlien,  lass,  thygrandsire*s  footsteps  gmds. 
To  Bulmer*8  Tree,  the  giant  oak, 

Whose  boughs  the  keeper*s  cottage  hide. 
And  part  the  church- way  lane  o*erloQk ; 

A  boy,  I  climb*d  the  topmost  bough. 

And  I  would  feel  its  shadpw  now. 

Or,  lassie,  lead  me  to  the  west. 

Where  grow  the  elm-trees  thick  and  tall. 

Where  rooks  nnnumber*d  build  their  nest- 
Deliberate  birds,  and  prudent  all : 

Their  notes,  indeed,  are  harsh  and  rode. 

But  they  *re  a  social  multitude.** 

•*  The  rooks  are  shot<  the  trees  are  fdTd, 
And  nest  and  nursery  aU  ezpeU'd; 
With  better  fate  the  giant-tree. 
Old  fiiilraer*s  Oak,  is  gomUo  sea. 
The  churdbWay  walk  is  now  no  mora. 
And  men  must  other  ways  explores 
Though  this  indeed  promotion  gains. 
For  this  the  park*s  new  wall  contains; 
And  here  I  fear  we  shall  not  meet 
A  shade— akhoogh,  perchance,  a  seat** 

**  O  then,  my  lassie,  lead  the  way 
To  Comfbrt*s  Home,  the  andent  tm 
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That  something  holds,  if  we  can  pay — 

Old  David  is  oor  living  kin ; 
A  servant  once,  he  still  preserves 
His  name,  and  in  hb  office  serves." 

**  Alas !  that  mine  should  be  the  fate 
Old  David's  sorrows  to  rebte : 
fiut  they  were  brief;  not  long  before 
He  died,  his  office  was  no  more. 
The  kennd  stands  upon  the  ground. 
With  something  of  the  former  sound.** 

**  O  then,**  the  grieving  Man  replied, 

**  No  fbrther,  lassie,  let  me  strny ; 
Here  *8  nothing  left  oif  ancient  pride. 

Of  what  was  grand,  of  what  was  gay  : 
But  an  is  chaogeid,  is  lost,  is  sold— 
An,  all  that's  left  is  chilling  cold. 
I  seek  lor  comfort  here  in  vain, 
Then  lead  me  to  my  eot  again.** 


TALE  XI. 


TBB  MBBCHANT. 


[FtfretoeK  and  Return-] 


Lo !  one  appters,  to  \Hiom  if  I  should  dare 
To  say  farewell^  the  lordly  man  would  stare. 
Would  stretch  his  goodly  form  some  inches  higher, 
And  then,  without  a  single  word,  retire ; 
Or  fit>m  bis  state  might  haply  condescend 
To  doubt  his  memory — **Hr!  your  name,  my 
friend  r 

He  is  the  master  of  these  things  we  see, 
Those  vessels  proudly  riding  by  the  quay ; 
With  all  those  mountain  heaps  of  coal  that  lie, 
For  half  a  county's  wonder  and  supply. 
Boats,  cables,  anchors,  all  to  him  pertain, — 
A  swinuning  fortune,  all  his  father's  gain. 
He  was  a  porter  on  the  quay,  and  one 
Proud  of  his  fortune,  prouder  of  his  son  ;r— 
Who  was  ashamed  of  him,  and  much  distreys'd 
To  see  his  father  was  no  better  dress'd. 
Yet  for  this  parent  did  the  son  erect 
A  tomb— *t  b  whisper*d,  he  must  not  expect 
The  like  for  him,  when  he  shall  near  it  sleeps- 
Where  we  behold  the  marble  cherubs  weep. 

There  are  no  merchants  who  with  us  reside 
In  half  his  state, — no  wonder  he  has  pride ; 
Then  he  parades  around  that  vast  estate. 
As  if  he  spum'd  the  slaves  that  make  him  great ; 
Speaking  in  tone  so  high,  as  if  the  ware 
Was  no8)ing  worth — at  (east  not  worth  his  care ; 
Yet  should  he  not  these  bulky  stores  contemn. 
For  all  bis  glory  he  derives  from  them ; 
And  tirere  it  not  for  that  neglected  store, 
Thia  great  rich  man  would  be  extremely  poor. 


Generous,  men  call  him,  for  he  deigns  to  give ; 
He  condescends  to  say  the  poor  must  live : 
Yet  in  his  seamen  not  a  sign  appears, 
That  they  have  much  respect,  or  many  fears ; 
With  inattention  thej^  their  j>atron  meet, 
As  if  they  thoyght  his  digmty  a  cheat ; 
Or  of  himself  as,  having  much  to  da 
With  their  affiiirs,  he  very  Httle  knew ; 
As  if  his  ways  to  them  so  well  were  known. 
That  they  might  hear,  and  bow,  and  take  their 
own. 

He  might  contempt  for  men  so  humble  feel. 
But  this  experience  taiyht  him  to  conceal ; 
For  sailors  do  not  to  a  lord  at  land 
As  to  their  captain  in  submission  stand ; 
Nor  have  mere  pomp  and  pride  of  look  or  speech. 
Been  able  yet  respect  or  awo  to  teach. 

Guns,  when  with  poWder  charged,  will  make  a 
noise. 
To  frighten  babes,  and  be  the  sport  of  boys ; 
But  when  within  men  find  there's  nothing  more. 
They  shout  contemptuous  at  the  idle  roar. 
Thus  will  our  lofty  man  to  all  appear, 
With  nothing  charged  that  they  respect  or  fear. 

His  Lady,  too,  to  her  large  purse  applies, 
And  an  she  fkneies  at  the  instant  buys. 
How  bows  the  market,  when,  from  staU  to  staU, 
She  walks  attended !  how  respectful  all ! 
To  her  free  orders  every  maid  attends. 
And  strangers  wonder  what  the  woman  spends. 

There  is  an  auction,  and  the  people  shy. 
Are  loath  to  bid,  and  vet  desire  to  buy. 
Jealous  they  gaze  with  mingled  hope  and  fear. 
Of  buying  dwaply,  and  of  paying  dear.   . 
They  see  the  hammer  with  determined  air 
Seized  for  despatch,  and  bid  in  pore  despair ! 
They  bid— the  hand  is  quiet  as  before^— 
Still  stands  old  Puff  tiU  one  advances  more^— 
Behold  great  madam,  gliding  through  the  crowd : 
Hear  her  too  bid — decisive  tone  and  loud ! 
**  Going !  't  is  rone !"  the  hammer-holder  cries— 
**  Joy  to  you.  Lady  !  you  have  gatn*d  a  prize." 

Thus  comes  and  goes  the  wealth,  that  saved  or 
spent. 
Buys  not  a  moment's  credit  or  content. 

Farewell  /  your  fortune  I  forbear  to  gucsn ; 
For  chance,  as  weU  as  sense,  may  give  success. 

II. 

P. — Sat,  what  yon  buildings,  neat  indeed,  bm 
low. 
So  much  alike,  in  one  commodious  row  T 

F. — You  see  our  Alms-house :  ancient  men,  de- 
oay*d. 
Are  here  sustain'd,  who  lost  their  way  in  trade ; 
Here  they  have  all  that  sober  men  require- 
So  thought  the  Poet — "■  meat,  and  clothes,  and  &n, 
A  little  garden  to  each  house  pertains. 
Convenient  each,  and  kept  with  little  pains. 
Here  for  the  sick  are  nurse  and  medicine  found . 
Here  walks  and  shaded  aUeys  for  the  sound  9 
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Books  of  devotion  od  the  ■helves  axe  placed. 
And  not  forbidden  are  the  books  of  taste. 
The  Church  is  near  them — in  a  common  seat 
The  pious  men  with  gnieM  spirit  meet : 
Thus  from  the  world,  which  they  no  more  admire, 
They  all  in  silent  gratitude  retire. 

P« — And  is  it  so  7  Have  all,  with  gratefhl  mind, 
The  world  relinquish*d^  and  its  ways  resign*d  7 
Look  they  not  back  with  lingering  love  and  slow. 
And  fain  would  once  again  the  oft-tried  follies 
know? 

F.-^Too  surely  some !   We  must  not  think  that 
all, 
CallM  to  be  hermits,  would  obey  the  call ; 
We  must  not  think  that  all  forget  the  sUte 
In  which  they  moved,  and  bless  their  humbler  fate ; 
But  an  may  here  the  waste  of  liie  retrieve. 
And,  ere  they  leave  the  world,  its  vices  leave. 


TALE  XIL 


THE  BROTHER  BURGESKBS. 


See  }ronder  man,  who  waOcs  apart,  and 
Wrapt  in  some  ibiid  and  visionary  schemes; 
Who  looks  uneasy,  as  a  man  oppress*d 
B^  that  large  copper  badcre  upon  his  breast 
His  painful  shame,  his  self-tormenting  pride. 
Would  an  that*s  visible  in  bounty  hi£ ; 
And  much  hu  anxious  breast  is  swe|l*d  with  wo, 
That  where  he  goes  his  badge  must  with  him  go. 

P.— Who  then  is  he  7  Do  I  behold  aright  7 
My  bfty  merchant  in  this  humble  plight ! 
StiU  has  he  pride  7 

F. If  common  fkme  be  just, 

He  vet  has  pride,— Che  pride  that  licks  the  dwt; 
Pride  tliat  can  stoop,  and  feed  upon  the  base 
And  wretched  flattery  of  this  humbling  place ; 
Nay,  feeds  himself!  his  failing  |s  avowed. 
He  of  the  cause  that  made  him  poor  is  proud ; 
Proud  of  his  greatness,  of  the  sums  he  spent. 
And  honours  shown  him  wheresoe*er  he  went 

Yes !  there  he  walks,  that  lofty  man  is  be, 
Who  was  so  rich ;  but  great  he  could  not  be. 
Now  to  the  paupers  who  about  him  stand. 
He  teUs  of  wonders  by  his  bounty  idann*d, 
Tells  r€  his  traffic,  where  his  vessels  saiPd, 
And  what  a  trade  he  drove— before  be  fail*d ;    • 
llien  what  a  failure,  not  a  peltry  sum, 
Like  a  mean  trader,  but  for  half^a  plum ; 
His  Lady's  wardrobe  was  apprised  so  high. 
At  his  own  sale,  that  nobody  would  buy ! — 
**  '6ui  she  is  gone,*'  he  cries,  **  and  never  saw 
The  spoil  and  havock  of  our  cruel  law; 
My  steeds,  our  chariot  that  so  roll'd  along, 
Admired  of  aU !  they  sold  them  for  a  song. 
You  aU  can  witness  what  my  purse  could  do, 
And  now  I  wear  a  badge  like  one  of  you. 
Who  in  my  serrice  had  been  proud  to  live, — 
And  this  is  all  a  thankless  town  will  give. 
I,  who  have  raised  the  credit  of  that  town. 
And  gave  it,  thankless  as  it  in,  renown — 
Who*ve  done  what  no  man  there  had  done  before. 
Now  hide  my  head  within  an  Alms-house  door^— 
Deprived  of  all — my  wife,  my  wealth,  my  vote. 
And  in  this  blue  defilement  ,^ur8e  the  Coat ."' 


[FaretM  and  Reimu.] 


Two  busy  BiioTBKms  m  our  place  reside, 
And  wealthy  each,  bis  party's  boast  and  pride. 
Sons  of  one  fetber,  of  two  mothers  bom. 
They  hold  each  other  in  true  party  scorn. 

James  is  the  one  who  for  the  people  fiflili. 
The  sturdy  champioo  of  their  dnbioos  ngfate ; 
Merchant  and  ?  %man  rough,  but  not  the  Iom 
Keen  in  pursu*  jf  bis  own  bappincH ; 
And  what  bis  happiness  7 — to  see  his  store 
Of  wealth  increase,  tiU  Mammon  groana,  *Ko 
more !" 

Jamcs  goes  to  church,  because  his  Ather  went, 
But  does  not  hide  his  leaning  to  dissent ; 
Reasons  fbr  this,  whoe'er  may  ftpwn,lieni  speak-* 
Yet  the  old  pew  receives  him  once  a  week. 

CHABLn  is  a  churchman,  and  has  aU  the  nal 
That  a  strong  member  of  hii  church  can  feel ; 
A  k>yal  subj^  is  the  name  he  seeks ; 
He  of  **hu  King  and  CoontfT"  proodly  i 
He  saya,  his  brother  and  a  rebel-crew, 
Mindeid  like  him,  the  nation  would  undoi, 
If  they  had  power,  or  were  esteem'd  enough 
Of  those  who  had,  to  bring  their  plans  to  proof 


Jamu  answers  sharply — '*  I  wiU  i 
My  hopes  upon  a  Lordship  or  a  Grace ! 
To  some  great  man  you  bow,  to  greater  be. 
Who  to  the  greatest  bends  his  supple  knee. 
That  so  the  manna  from  the  head  may  drop, 
And  at  the  lowest  of  the  kneelers  stop. 
Lords  caH  you  loyal,  and  on  them  you  call 
To  spare  you  something  from  our  plunder'd  aU : 
If  tncks  Uke  these  to  uaves  can  treasure  bring, 
■Slaves  well  may  shout  them  hoarse  for  *■  Chmch 
and  King!*" 

••Brother!"  says  Charles,— *•  yet  brother  b  t 
name 
I  own  with  pity,  and  I  speak  with  shame, — 
One  of  these  days  you'll  surely  lead  a  m6h. 
And  then  the  hangmaj(  will  conclude  the  jobi** 

*•  And  would  you,  Chorle   in  that  unlucky  otm 
Beg  fbr  his  life  whose  deatf  would  bring  disgraecv 
On  you,  and  all  the  loyal  of  our  race  7 
Your  worth  would  surely  from  the  halter  bring 
One  neck,  and  I  a  patriot  then  might  sing^- 
A  brother  patriot  I — God  save  our  noble  king.** 


••James!"  said  the  graver  man,  in 
grave— 
*•  Your  neck  I  could  not,  I  your  soul  would  saye ; 
Oh !  ere  that  day,  alas,  too  likely !  come, 
I  would  prepare  ^our  mind  to  meet  your  doom. 
That  then  the  priest,  who  prays  with  that  bad  rmoe 
Of  men,  may  find  you  not  devoid  of  grace." 
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These  are  the  men  who,  from  their  seats  above. 
Rear  frequent  sermons  on  fraternal  love ; 
Nay,  each  approves,  and  answers — ^  Very  true  I 
Brother  would  heed  it,  were  he  not  a  Jew.** 

II. 
P* — ^Read  I  aright  7  beneath  this  stately  stone 
Tub  Brothers  rest  in  peace,  their  grave  is  one ! 
What  firiend,  what  fortune  interfer^  that  they 
Take  their  long  sleep  together,  clay  with  day  7 
How  came  it  thus  7 — 

F. — It  was  their  own  request. 
By  both  repeated,  that  they  thus  might  r^t 

P^^T'iB  well!    Did  friends  at  length  the  pair 
unite? 
Or  was  it  done  because  the  deed  was  right? 
Did  the  cool  spirit  of  enfeeUing  age 
Chill  the  warm  blood,  and  calm  the  partv  rage, 
And  kindly  lead  them,  in  their  dosing  day, 
To  put  their  animosity  away. 
Incline  their  hearts  to  live  in  love  and  peace, 
And  bid  the  ferment  in  each  bosom  cease  7 

F4 — ^Rich  men  have  runners,  who  will  to  and  fro 
In  search  of  food  lor  their  amusement  go; 
Who  watch  their  spirits,  and  with  tales  of  grief 
Yield  to  their  melanchdy  minds  relief; 
Who  of  their  foes  will  each  mishap  relate, 
And  of  their  friends  the  AH  or  filings  state. 

One  of  this  breed— the  Jaokal  who  supplied 
Our  Burgess  Charles  with  £)od  for  spleen  and 

prid^— 
Before  he  utter*d  what  his  memory  brought. 
On  its  efiect,  in  doubtful  matters,  though^ 
Leet  he,  perchance,  in  his  intent  might  trip, 
Or  a  strange  fact  might  indiscreetly  slip ; — 
But  he  one  morning  had  a  tale  to  bring. 
And  felt  full  rare  )ra  n^ed  not  weigh  the  thing ; 
77uU  must  be  wekome  i    With  a  smiHng  face 
He  watoh*d  th'^accustomM  nod,  and  took  hia  i^oe. 

••  Well !  you  have  news— I  see  it— Good,  my  friend. 
No  preface,  Peter.    Speak,  man,  I  attend.** 

**  Then,  sir^  I*m  told,  nay,  *tis  beyond  dbpute, 
Our  Burgess  James  is  routed  horse  and  foot ; 
He*ll  not  be  seen ;  a  derk  for  him  appears. 
And  their  precautions  testify  their  fears ; 
Before  the  week  be  ended  vou  shall  see, 
That  our  femed  patriot  will «  bankrupt  be.*^    .. 

<«  Will  he  by !   No,  I  will  not  be  profane, 

But  James  a  bankrupt !    Boy,  my  hat  and  cane. 
No !  be*ll  refuse  my  offers — Let  me  think ! 
So  Would  I  his :  here,  give  me  pen  and  ink. 
There !  that  will  do— What !  let  my  father*s  son. 
My  brother,  want,  and  I — away !  and  run. 
Run  aa  fer  lifb,  and  then  return — ^but  stay 
To  take  his  message — now,  away,  away  !** 

The  pride  of  James  was  sbaketi  as  he  read— 
The  Brothers  met— the  an||fry  spirit  fled : 
Few  words  were  needed — m  the  look  of  each 
There  was  a  language  words  can  never  reach ; 
But  when  they  toiok  each  other's  hand  and  press'd, 
Subsidinp  tumult  sank  to  endless  rest; 


Nor  party  wrath  with  auick  aflbction  strove, 
Drown*d  in  the  tears  of  reconciling  love. 

Affairs  confused,  and  business  at  a  stand. 
Were  soon  set  right  bj  Charles's  powerful  hand  1 
The  rudest  mind  in  this  rude  place  enjoy*d 
Tlie  pleasing  thought  of  enmity  destroyed, 
And  so  destroy'd,  that  neither  spite  nor  spleen, 
Nor  peevish  look  fh>m  that  blest  hour  were  seen; 
Yet  each  his  party  and  his  spirit  kept, 
Though  all  tho  harah  and  angry  passions  slept 

J*-— And  they  too  sleep !  and,  at  their  jdnt  re. 
quest, 
Within  one  tomb,  beneath  one  stone,  they  rest ! 


TALE   XIII. 


THE  DEAN'S  LADY. 


[FareweU  and  Return,] 


Nxrr,  to  a  Ladt  I  must  bid  adieu — 
Whom  some  in  mirth  or  malice  call  a  **  B/tte.** 
There  needs  no  more — ^whenthat  same  word  is  said. 
The  men  grow  sh^,  respectfhl  and  afraid ; 
Save  the  chdce  friends  who  in  her  colour  dress. 
And  all  her  praise  in  words  like  hers  express. 

Wh}r  should  proud  man  in  man  that  knowledge 
prize, 
Which  ho  affects  in  woman  to  despise  7 
Is  he- not  envious  when  a  lady  gains. 
In  hours  of  leisure,  and  with  little  pains. 
What  he  in  many  a  year  with  painfrd  toil  obtains  7 
For  sordy  knowledge  should  not  odious  grow, 
Nor  ladies  be  despised  fer  what  they  know ; 
Truth  to  no  sex  confined,  her  friends  invites. 
And  woman,  long  re8train*d,  demands  her  rights. 
Nor  should  a  light  and  odious  name  bo  thrown 
On  the  fair  dame  who  makes  that  knowledge 

known — 
Who  bravdy  dares  the  worId*8  sarcastic  sneer. 
And  what  she  is,  is  willing  to  appear. 

**  And  what  she  is  not  !**  peevish  man  replies. 
His  envv  owning  what  his  pridd  denies : 
But  let  him,  envious  as  he  is,  repair 
To  this  sa|re  Dame,  and  meet  conviction  there. 

Miranda  sees  her  morning  levee  fill'd 
With  men  in  everr  art  and  science  Bkill*d — 
Men  who  have  gam*d  a  name,  whom  she  invites. 
Because  in  men  of  genius  she  ddights. 
To  these  she  ptuts  her  questions,  that  produce 
Discussion  vivid,  and  discourse  abstruse : 
She  no  opinion  fer  its  bddness  spares. 
But  loves  to  show  her  audience  what  she  dares 
The  creeds  of  all  men  she  takes  leave  to  sif^ 
And,  quite  impartial,  turns  her  own  adrift 

Her  noble  mind,  with  independent  fbree. 
Her  Rector  questions  on  his  kte  discourse ' 
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PerplezM  and  painM,  he  wishes  to  retire 
From  one  whooi  entice,  nay,  whom  crowds,  ad- 
mire— 
From  her  whose  faith  on  no  man's  dictate  leans, 
Who  her  large  creed  from  many  a  teacher  gleans ; 
Who  fbr  herself  will  judge,  debate,  decide. 
And  be  her  own  **  philosopher  and  guide.** 

Why  call  a  lady  Blue  7    It  is  because 
She  reads,  oonTerses,  studies  for  applause ; 
And  therefore  ail  that  she  desires  to  know 
Is  just  as  much  as  she  caa  fairly  show. 
The  .real  knowledge  we  in  secret  hide. 
It  is  the  counterfeit  that  makes  our  pride. 
**  A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing**— 
So  sings  the  Poet,  and  so  let  him  sing : 
But  if  from  little  learning  danger  rose,' 
1  know  not  who  in  safety  could  repoee. 
The  evil  rises  fW>m  our  own  mistake. 
When  we  our  ignorance  fbr  knowledge  take ; 
Or  when  the  little  that  we  have,  through  pride. 
And  vain  poor  self>love  view*d,  is  magnified.    . 
Nor  is  your  deepest  Azure  always  free 
FVom  these  same  dangerous  calls  of  vanity. 

Yet  of  the  sex  are  those  who  never  show, 
By  way  of  exhibition,  what  they  know. 
Their  books  are  read  and  praised,  and  so  are  they, 
But  all  without  design,  without  display. 
Is  there  nqt  One  who  reads  the  hearts  of  men. 
And  paints  them  Strongly  with  unrivalled  pen  7 
All  their  fierce  Passions  in  her  scenes  appear, 
Terror  she  bids  arise,  bids  CbJH  the  tear ; 
Looks  in  tlie  close  recesses  of  the  mind. 
And  gives  the  finish*d  portraits  to  mankind, 
By  skill  conducted,  and  to  Nature  true,— 
And  yet  no  man  on  earth  would  call  Joanna  Blue 

Not  so  MiHANiiA !  She  u  ever  preat 
To  give  opinions,  and  she  gives  her  best 
To  these  with  gentle  smile  her  guests  incline, 
Who  come  to  hear,  improve,  a[]plaud,«-Huid  dine. 

Her  hungry  mind  on  every  subject  feeds ; 
She  Adam  Smith  and  Dugald  Stewart  reads; 
Locke  entertains  her,  and  she  wonders  why 
His  fiunous  Essay  is  consider*d  dry. 
Far  her  amusement  in  her  vacant  hours 
Are  earths  and  rocks,  and  animals  and  flowers : 
She  could  the  farmer  at  his  work  assist, 
A  systematic  agriculturist 
Some  men,  indeed,  would,  curb  the  fbmale  mind. 
Nor  let  us  see  that  they  themselves  are  blind ; 
But— 4hank  our  stars— the  liberal  times  allow. 
That  an  may  think,  and  knen  have  rivals  now. 

Miranda  deems  all  knowledge  mi|rht  be  gain*d— 
**  But  she  is  idle,  nor  has  much  attani*d ; 
Men  are  in  her  deceived :  she  knows  at  roost 
A  few  light  matters,  for  she  scorns  to  boast 
Her  mathematic  studies  she  fesign'd — 
They  did  net  suit  the  genius  of  her  rotnd. 
She  thought  indeed  the  higher  parts  subKme, 
But  then  they  took  a  noostfous  deal  of  time  !** 

Frequent  and  full  the  letters  she  delights 
Tu  read  in  part ;  she  names  not  him  who  writes — 


But  here  and  there  a  precious  sentence  shows. 
Telling  what  hterary  debts  she  o#es. 
Works,  yet  unprinteid,  for  her  judgment  come, 
"*  Alas  !**  she  cries,  **  and  I  must  wal  their  doom. 
Sworn  to  b^  just,  the  judgment  gives  me  pain — 
Ah  !  why  must  truth  be  told,  or  man  be  vain  7** 

Much  she  has  written,  and  still  deigns  to  write. 
But  not  an  effort  yet  most  see  the  fight 
**  Cruel  !**  her  friends  exclaim  ;  **  unkind,  onjostr 
But,  no !  the  envious  mass  she  will  not  trust ; 
Content  to  hear  that  fame  is  due  to  her. 
Which  on  her  works  the  world  might  not  eonlet— 
Content  with  loud  applauses  while  she  lives : 
Unfelt  the  pain  the  cruel  critk  gives. 

IL 

p.— Now  where  the  Learned  Lady  7  Doth  ab«  live 
Her  dinners  yet  and  sentiments  to  give— 
The  DMn*s  wise  consort,  with  the  many  friends, 
From  whom  she  borrows,  and  to  whom  ahc  lends 
Her  precious  maxims  7 

F.— Yes,  she  lives  to  shed 
Her  light  around  her,  but  her  Dean  is  dead. 
Seen  her  I  have,  but  seldom  eoald  1  see : 
Borrow  she  oonid  not,  oould  not  knd  to  rae. 
Yet,  I  attended,  and  beheld  the  tribe 
Attending  too,  whom  I  will  not  describe— 
Miranda  Thomson !    Yes,  I  sometimes  found 
A  seat  among  a  circle  so  profound ; 
When  all  the  science  of  the  age  combined 
Was  in  that  room,  and  hers  the  master-mind. 
Well  I  remember  the  admiring  crowd. 
Who  spoke  then-  wonder  and  applause  alood ; 
They  strove  who  highest  riionld  her  glory  raise, 
And  crammM   the   hungry  nund  with  hooejM 


W)iife  she,  vrith  grateful  hand  a  taUe  smad. 
The  Dean  assentmg— but  the  Dean  is  dead ; 
And  though  her  sentiments  a*e  still  divine, 
fih^  aikff  no  more  hel'  auditors  to  dine. 

Once  from  her  Kps  came  wisdom ;  when  riw 
spoke. 
Her  friends  In  transport  or  aroaiemeiit  favoke. 
Now  to  her  dictates  there  attend  but  few. 
And  they  expect  to  meet  attention  too; 
Respect  she  finds  is  purchased  at  some  eo^ 
A^  deforenoe  ie  withheld,  when  dinner  ^  kst 

She,  once  the  euide  and  gkry  of  the  place, 
ExiAts  between  obUvbn  and  disgrace ; 
Praise  once  afforded,  now,— they  say  not  why. 
They  dare  not  say  it — fickle  men  deny ; 
That  buxz  of  fame  a  new  Minerva  cheers, 
Which  our  deserted  queen  no  knger  hears. 
Old,  but  not  wise,  forsaken,  not  resign*d. 
She  gives  to  honours  past  her  feeble  mind. 
Back  to  her  former  state  her  foney  movec. 
And  lives  on  past  applause,  that  still  ehe  loves; 
Yet  hdds  in  scorn  the  &me  no  more  in  view. 
And  flies  the  glosy  that  would  nelnursye 
To  yon  small  oat,  a  poorly  jointured  Blue, 
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TALE    XIV. 


THE  WIFE  AND  WIDOW. 


[FareiDell  and  Return.] 


I  LXATK  Sophia  ;  it  would  please  me  well. 
Before  we  part,  on  so  much  worth  to  dwell : 
*T  is  said  of  one  who  lived  in  times  of  strife. 
There  was  n«  boyhood^ih  his  busy  life; 
Bom  to  do  all  that  mortal  bein^  can, 
The  thinking  child  became  at  once  the  man ; 
So  this  fair  girl  in  early  youth  was  led. 
By  reason  strong  in  early  youth,  to  wed. 

In  her  new  state  her  prudence  Was  her  guide, 
And  of  experience  well  the  place  supplied ; 
With  life's  important  business  fi^I  in  view, 
She  had  no  time  for  its  amusements  too ; 
She  had  no  practbed  look  man*8  heart  t*  allure, 
No  frown  to  kill  him,  and  no  smile  to  cure  i 
No  art  coquettish,  nothing  of  the  prude ; 
She  was  with  strpi^  yet  simple  sense  endued, 
Intent  on  duties,  and  resolved  to  shun 
Nothing  that  ought  to  be,  and  could  be,  done. 

A  Captain's  wife,  with  whom  she  long  sustain'd 
The  toil  of  war,  and  in  a  camp  remained ; 
Her  hnsband  wounded,  with  her  child  in  arms, 
She  nursed  them  both,  unheeded  all  alarms : 
All  useless  terror  in  her  soul  supprest-— 
None  could  discern  in  hen  a  troubled  breast. 

Her  wounded  soldier  is  a  prisoner  made, 
She  hears,  prepares,  and  is  at  once  conveyM 
Through  hostile  ranks ; — with  air  sedate  she  goes,^ 
And  makes  admiring  friends  of  wondering  foes. 
Her  dying  hu8bttn<f  to  her  care  coofidei 
Affairs  perpIexM ;  she  reasons,  she  decides ; 
If  intricate  her  way,  bef  walk  discretioo  guides. 

Home  to  her  country  she  returns  «lone. 
Her  health  decay*d,  her  child,  her  husband,  gone ; 
There  she  in  peape  reposes,  there  resumes 
Her  female  duties,  and  in  rest  reblooms ; 
She  is  not  one  at  common  ilb  to  droop, 
Nor  to  vain  murmuring  will  ner  spirit  stoop. 

I  leave  ber  thus :  her  fortieth  year  is  mghf 
She  will  not  for  another. ea^in  sigh ; 
Will  not  a^TOung  and  gay  lieutenant  take» 
Because  *t  is'  pretty  to  reform  a  rake ; 
Yet  she  again  may  plight  ber  widowM'hand, 
Should  love  invite,  or  cTiarity  demand ; 
And  make  her  days,  idthough  for  duty's  sake, 
As  sad  as  folly  and  mischance  can  roake- 

II. 
Ps — Lttes  yet  the  Widow,  whose  firm  spirit  bore 
IQs  unrepining  ? — 

F4 — Here  she  lives  no  more, 


But  where  —  I  speak  with  some  good  people's 

leave — 
Where  all  good  works  their  due  reward  receive ; 
Though  what  reward  to  our  best  works  is  due 
I  lepive  to  them, — and  will  my  tale  pursue. 

Again  she  married,  to  her  husband's  friend, 
Whose  wife  was  hers,  whom  going  to  attend. 
As  on  her  death4>ed  she,  yet  young,  was  laid, 
The  anxious  parent  took  her  hand  and  said, 
"  Prove  now  your  love ;  let  these  poor  infants  be 
As  thine,  and  find  a  mother's  love  in  thee  !*' 

**  And  must  I  woo  their  father  7"— "Nay,  indeed; 
He  no  encouragement  but  hope  will  need ; 
In  hope  too  let  me  die,  and  think  my  wi^  decreed.** 

The  wifo  expires;  the  widow'd  pair  unite; 
Their  love  was  sober,  and  their  prospect  bright. 
She  train'd  the  children  with  a  studious  love. 
That  knew  fiill  well  to  encouragaand  reprove; 
Nicely  she  dealt  ber  praise  and  her  disgrace. 
Not  harsh  and  not  indulgent  out  of  place, 
ifot  to  the  forward  partial — to  the  slow 
All  patient,  waitmg  for  the  time  to  sow 
The  seeds  that,  suited  to  the  soil,  would  grow. 

Nor  watoh'd  she  less  the  Husband's  weaker  soOti 
But  l^arn'd  to  lead  him  who  abborr'd  control, 
Wha  thought  a  nursery,  next  a  kitchen,  best 
To  women  suited,  and  she  acquiesced ; 
She  only  begg'd  to  rule  in  small  afiairs. 
And  ease  h^  w^ded  lord  of  common  cares, 
Till  he  at  length  thought, every  care  was  small. 
Beneath  his  notice,  and  she  hiad  them  alL 
He  on  his  throne  the  lawful  monarch  sate. 
And  she  was  by — the  minister  of  state : 
He  gave  assent,  and  lie  required  no  more, 
But  sign'd  the  act  that  she  decreed  before 

Again,  her  fktes  in  other  work  decree    , 
A  mind  so  active  should  experienced  be. 

One  of  the  name,  who  roved  the  world  around. 
At  length  had  something  of  its  treasures  found. 
And  childless  died,  amid  his  goods  and  gain. 
In  far  Barbadoes  on  the  western  main. 
His  kinsman  heard,  and  wish'd  the  wealth  to  share, 
B«t  had  no  mind  to  be  transported  there : — 
"^His  wifo  couhi  sail  —  her  courage  who  could 

doubt  ?^ 
And  she  was  fiot  tormented  with  the  gout" 

She  liked  it  not;  but  fbr  his  children's  sake. 
And  for  their  fkther's,  would  the  duty  toke. 
Storms  she  encounter'd,  ere  she  ieach'd  the  sboreiv 
And  other  storms  when  these  were  beard    no 

more, — 
The  rage  of  lawyers  forced  to  drop  their  prey« — 
And  once  again  to  England  made  her  way. 

She  found  her  Husband  with  his  gout  removed, 
And  a  young  nurse,  most  skilful  and  approved ; 
Whom — for  he  yet  was  weak — he  urged  to  slay. 
And  nurse  him  while  his  consort  was  away  : — 
**  She  was  so  handy,  so  discreet,  so  nice. 
As  kind  as  comfort,  though  as  cold  as  ice ! 
Else,"  he  assured  his  lady,  **  in  no  case. 
So  young  a  creature  should  have  fill'd  tbe  place. 
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It  Iw8  beei  held—indeed,  the  point  ii  clesr, 
**  None  are  m  deaf  aa  those  who  will  not  hear  :** 
And,  by  the  :  amc  good  logic,  we  ahall  find, 
**  Aa  those  wio  will  not  aee,  afe  none  so  blind.** 
The  thankful  Wife  repaid  the  attention  shown, 
But  now  would  make  the  duty  all  her  own. 

Again  the  gout  rctum*d  ;  but  seizing  now 
A  vital  port,  would  no  relief  allow. 

The  Husband  died,  but  left  a  will  that  pr6red 
He  much  respected  whom  he  coolly  loved. 
All  power  was  hers ;  nor  yet  was  sadi  her  age, 
But  rivals  strove  her  favour  to  engage^:    , 
They  talked  of  love  ifvith  «o  much  warmth  and  leal, 
That  they  believed  (he  woman's  heart  must  feel ; 
Adding  such  praises  of  her  worth  beside. 
As  vanquish  prudence  oft  by  help  of  pride. 

In  vain !  her  heart  was  bv  discretion  led — 
81ie  to  the  children  of  her  Friend  was  wed ; 
These  she  establish*d  in  the  work),  and  died,       ^ 
In  ease  and  hope,  serene  and  satisfied. 

And  loves  not  man  that  woman  who  can  charm 
Life's  grievous  ills,  and  grief  itself  disarm  T^ 
Who  in  his  fears  and  troubles  brings  him  aid. 
And  seldom  is,  and  never  seems  amiid  t 

No !  ask  of  man  the  fiiir  one  whom  he  loves, 
You  *U  find  her  one  of  the  desponding  doves. 
Who  tender  troubles  as  her  portion  brings. 
And  with  them  fondW  to  a  husband  eliog*^- 
Who  never  moves  abroad,  nor  sits  at  home. 
Without  distress,  past,  present,  or  to  come— 
Who  never  walks  the  unfrequented  street. 
Without  a  dread  that  death  and  she  shall  meet : 
At  land,  on  water,  she  must  guarded  be. 
Who  sees  the  danger  none  besides  her  see. 
And  is  determineo  by  her  cries  to  call 
All  men  around  her :  she  will  have  them  alL 

Man  loves  to  think  the  tender  being  lives 
But  by  the  power  that  his  protection  gives : 
He  loves  the  feeblp  step,  the  plaintive  tone. 
And  flies  to  help  who  cannot  stand  alone : 
He  thinks  of  propping  elms,  and  clasping  vines, 
And  in  her  weakness  thinks  her  virtue  shines ; 
On  him  not  one  of  her  desires  is  lost. 
And  he  admiros  her  fbt  this  care  and  cost 

But  when  afflictions  oome,  when  beauty  dies, 
Or  sorrows  vex  the  heart,  or  danger  tries-^ 
When  time  of  trouble  brings  the  daily  care. 
And  gives  of  pain  m  much  as  he  can  bear — 
*T  IS  then  he  wants,  if  not  the  helping  hand. 
At  least  a  soothing  temper,  meek  and  bland — 
He  wants  the  heart  that  shares  in  his  distress. 
At  least  the  kindness  that  would  make  it  less ; 
And  when  instead  he  hears  the  eternal  ^ief  , 
For  some  light  want,  and  not  for  his  relief 
And  when  he  hears  the  tender  trembler  sigh. 
For  some  indulgenoe  he  can  not  supply — 
When,  in  the  midst  of  many  a  c«re,  bis  **  dear** 
Would  like  a  duchess  at  a  ball  appear — 
And,  while  he  feels  a  weight  that  wears  him  down. 
Would  sec  the  prettiest  sight  in  all  the  town,— 


Love  then  departs,  and  if  some  Pity  Ihres^ 
Tliat  Pity  half  despises,  half  fi>cfives, 
*T  is  join*d  with  grief^  is  not  from  sbane  e: 
And  has  a  plenteous  mixture  of  oontanpL 


TALE  XV. 


BELOTDA  WATXIS. 


[Farewell  and  Return.] 


L 

Or  an  the  beooties  in  our  favoured  place, 
Bkunda  Waters  was  the  pride  and  grace. 
Say  ve  who  sagely  can  our  fiirtunes  read. 
Shall  this  fiiir  damsel  in  the  world  succeed  T 

A  rosy  beauty  she,  and  fresh  and  ftir. 
Who  never  felt  a  caution  or  a  care ; 
Grentle  by  nature,  ever  fond  of  ease. 
And  more  consenting  than  inclined  to  plesM. 
A  tame  good  nature  in  her  spirit  lives — 
She  hates  refusal  fi>r  the  pain  it  gives  : 
From  opposition  arguments  arise. 
And  to  prevent  the  trouble,  she  complies. 
She,  If  in  Scotland,  would  be  forked  all  day. 
If  calPd  to  any  work  or  an^  play ; 
She  lets  no  busy,  idle  wish  mtrude. 
But  is  by  nature  negatively  good. 

In  marriage  hers  will  be  a  dnbioas  &tB : 
She  is  not  fitted  for  a  high  estate  :— 
There  wahts  the  grace,  the  polish,  and  the  prids  ; 
Less  is  she  fHtcd  ror  a  humble  bride : 
Whom  ftir  Belinda  weds— let  chance  decide! 

She  sees  her  father  oft  engross'd  by  cares, 
And  therefore  hates  to  hear  of  men's  afiBurs : 
An  active  mother  in  the  household  reigns^ 
And  spares  Belinda  all  domestic  pains. 
Of  food  she  knows  but  this,  that  we  are  fed : — 
Though,  dnl^  taught,  she  prays  for  dailj  bread, 
Yet  whence  it  c<^mes,  of  hers  is  no  concern — 
It  comes !  and  more  she  never  wants  to  leaiii. 

She  on  the.  table  sees  the  common  fare, 
But  how  provided  is  beneath  her  care. 
Lovely  and  useless,  she  has  no  concern 
About  the  things  that  aunts  and  mothets  lean ; 
But  thinks,  when  married, — ^if  she  thinks  at  aO,^^ 
That  whaft  she  needs  will  answer  to  her  caU. 

To  write  is  business,  and,  though  taught  to  writs 
She  keeps  the  pen  and  paper  out  of  sight : 
What  once  was  painful  she  cannot  allow 
To  be  enjoyment  or  amusement  now. 
She  wonders  why  the  ladies  are  so  fond 
Of  such  long  letters,  when  they  correspond. 
Crowded  and  cross*d  by  ink  of  difierent  stain. 
She  thinks  to  read  them  would  confhse  her  braim* 
Nor  much  mistakes ;  but  still  has  no  pretence 
To  praise  for  this,  her  eritic*tt  indolence. 
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Behold  her  now !  the  on  her  sofa  looks 
0*er  half  a  shelf  of  circolaUng  books. 
This  she  admired,  bat  she  forgets  the  name^ 
And  reads  again  another,  or  the  same. 
She  likes  to  read  of  strange  and  bold  escapes, 
Of  plans  and  plottings,  murders  and  mishsps. 
Love  in  all  hearts,  and  lovers  in  all  shapes. 
She  sighs  for  pity,  and  her  sorrows  flow 
From  the  dark  eyelash  on  the  page  below  ; 
And  is  so  glad  when,  all  the  misery  past. 
The  dear  aidventurous  lovers  meet  at  last — 
Meet  and  are  happy  ;  and  she  thinks  it  hard. 
When  thus  an  author  might  a  pair  reward — 
When  they,  the  troubles  all  dispersed,  might  wed- 
He  makes  them  part,  and  die  of  grief  instead ! 

Yet  tales  of  terror  are  her  dear  delight, 
AH  in  the  wintry  storm  to  read  at  night ; 
And  to  her  mafd  she  turns  in  all  her  doubt,*— 
■^This  shaU  I  Uke7  and  what  is  tiiat  about?** 

She  bad  «•  Clarissa**  for  her  heart*8  dear  friend- 
Was  piMsed  each  well-tried  virtoe  to  commend, 
And  praised  the  scenes  that  onto  might  fairly  doabt. 
If  one  so  young  could  know  so  much  about : 
Pkms  and  pure,  th'  hsroio  beauty  strove 
Against  the  lover  and  against  the  love ; 
Bat  strange  that  maid  so  young  should  know  the 

strife. 
In  all  its  views,  was  painted  to  the  life  ! 
Belinda  knew  not — nor  a  tale  wouM  read. 
That  could  so  sVowly  on  its  ymy  proceed ; 
And  ere  Clarissa  reach*d  the  wicked  town. 
The  weary  damsel  threw  the  volume  down. 
"Give  me,**  she  said,  ** for  I  would  laugh  or  cry, 

*  Scenes  from  the  Life,*  and  '  Sensibility  ;* 

*  Winters  at  Bath,*— I  would  tliat  I  had  one  1 
*Tbe  ConsUnt  Lover,*  the  *  Discarded  Son,* 
•The  Rose  of  Raby,*  •  Delmore,*  or  *  The  Non.^ 
These  promise  something,  and  may  please,  per- 

Lake '  Etbelinda,*  and  the  dear  '  Relapse.*  ** 
To  these  her  heart  the  gentle  maid  resign*d, 
And  such  the  food  that  fed  the  gentle  mmd. 

IL 

P^— Kincw  yoa  the  fair  Belikda,  onoe  the  boaft 
Of  a  vain  mother,«and  a  favourite  toast 
Of  elerks  and  jroong  lieutenants,  a  gay  set 
Of  light  admirers  T—Is  she  married  yet  7 

A 

P*— Yes!  she  k  married;  though  she  waited 

long» 
Not  from  a  prudent  fear  of  choosing  wrong,    - 
But  want  of  choice.— She  took  a  surgeon's  mate, 
With  his  half^pay,  that  was  his  whole  estate. 

Fled  is  the  charming  bloom  that  nature  spread 
Upon  her  cheek,  the  pure,  the  rosy  red — 
This,  and  the  look  serene,  the  calm,  kind  look,  are 

fled. 
Sorrow  and  sadness  now  the  place  possess. 
And  the  pale  cast  of  anxious  fretfumess. 

She  wonders  much — as,  why  they  live  so  ill^ — 
Why  the  rude  butcher  brings  his  weekly  bill, — 
She  wanders  whv  that  baker  will  not  trust,-^ 
And  savs,  most  truly  nys,^-**  Indeed,  lie  raust^ 

32»  ax 


She  wonders  where  her  former  friends  are  gone^^ 
And  thus,  from  day  to  day,  she  wcmders  on. 

Ho^*er  she  can — she  dresses  gaily  yet. 
And  then  she  wonders  how  they  came  in  debt 
Her  husband  loves  her,  and  in  accent  mild. 
Answers,  and  treats  her  like  a  fretted  child ; 
But  when  he,  ruffled,  makes  severe  replies. 
And  seems  unhappy — then  she  pouts,  and  cries 
"^She  wonders  when  she*U  diel**— She  faints,  but 
never  dies. 

**  How  well  my  father  lived  I"  she  says. — ••  How 
well. 
My  dear,  your  father's  creditors  could  tell  !** 
And  then  she  weeps,  till  comfort  is  applied. 
That  soothes  her  spleen  or  gratifles  her  pride : 
Her  dress  and  novels,  visits  and  success 
In  a  chance-game,  are  softeners  of  dbtress. 

So  life  ?oes  on  ! — But  who  that  loved  his  life, 
Would  take  a  feir  Belinda  for  his  wife  7 
Who  thinks  that  all  are  for  their  stations  bom, 
Some  to  indulge  themselves,  and  to  adorn ; 
And  some,  a  useful  people,  to  prepare. 
Not  being  rich,  good  things  for  those  who  are. 
And  who  are  bom,  it  cannot  be  denied. 
To  have  their  wants  and  their  demands  supplied. 

She  knows  that  money  is  a  needful  thinsr, 
That  fethers  first,  and  then  that  husbands  bring ; 
Or  if  thoee  persons  should  the  aid  deny. 
Daughters  and  Wives  have  but  to  feint  and  die, 
Till  flesh  and  Uood  can  not  endure  the  pain, 
And  then  the  lady  lives  and  laughs  again. 

To  wed  an  ague,  and  to  feel,  fer  life. 
Hot  fits  and  cold  succeeding  in  a  wife ; 
To  take  the  pestilence  with  poison*d  breath, 
And  wed  some  potent  minister  of  death, 
Is  cruel  fete — ^yet  death  is  then  relief; 
But  thus  to  wed  is  ever-during  grief. 

Oft  have  I  heard,  how  btest  the  youth  who  weds 
Belinda  Waters ! — rather  he  who  dreads 
That  fete— a  truth  her  husband  well  approves. 
Who  blames  and  fondles,  humours,  chides,  and 
k>ves. 


TALE  XVI. 


THE  DEALER  AND  CLERK. 


[Farewell  and  Return,] 


L 

Bad  men  are  seldom  cheerful ;  but  we  see 
That,  when  successful,  they  can  merry  be. 
One  whom  I  leave,  his  darling  money  lends. 
On  terms  well  known,  to  his  unhappy  friends 
He  farms  and  trades,  uid  in  his  method  *Teats 
His  guests,  whom  first  he  comforts,  then  he  cheats 
He  luiows  their  private  griefe,  their  inward  groans, 
And  then  appUcs  his  leeches  and  his  loans. 
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To  filing,  fatting  familiet^-aod  gets, 

I  know  not  bow,  with  largo  increase,  their  debti. 

He  early  married,  and  the  woman  made 
A  losing  bargain ;  she  with  pcom  was  paid 
For  no  small  fortune.    On  this  slave  he  Tents 
His  peevish  slights,  his  moody  discontents. 
Her  he  neglects,  indolging  in  her  stead. 
One  whom  he  bribed  to  k«ve  a  hosband*s  bed — 
A  young  feir  mother  too,  the  pride  and  joy 
Of  hini  Y'hom  her  desertion  will  destroy. 

The  poor  man  walks  by  the  adulterer*s  door. 
To  see  the  wife  whom  he  must  meet  no  more : 
She  will  not  look  upon  the  face  of  one 
Whom  she  has  blighted,  minM,  and  undone. 
He  feels  the  shame ;  his  heart  with  grief  is  rent ; 
Hers  is  the  guilt,  and  his  the  punishment 

The  cruel  spoiler  to  his  n^ed  would  lend 
Unsought  relief^bis  need  will  soon  have  end : 
Let  a  &w  wintry  months  in  sorrow  pass, 
And  on  his  corse  shall  grow  the  vernal  grass. 
Neighbours,  indignant,  of  his  grie&  partake. 
And  fiate  the  villain  for  the  victim's  sake ; 
Wondering  what  bolt  within  the  stores  of  heaven 
Shall  on  that  bold,  offending  wretch  be  driven. 

Alas  !  m/ grieving  friends,  we  cannot  know 
Why  Heaven  inflicts,  and  why  suspends  the  blow. 
Meaftwhile  the  godless  man,  who  thus  destroys 
Another's  peace,  in  peace  his  wealth  enjoys, 
And,  every  law  evaded  or  defied,  - 
Is  with  long  life  and  prosperous  fortune  tried : 
•*How  longr'  the  Prophet  cried,  and  we,  •♦how 

fong  V* 
But  think  how  quick  that  Eye,  that  Arm  how 

strong, 
.Vnd  bear  what  seems  not  right,  and  trust  it  is  not 

wrong. 

Does  Heaven  forbear  7  then  sinners  mercy  find^ 
Do  sinners  fall  7  *t  is  mercy  to  mankind. 
Adieu  !  can  one  so  miserable  be. 
Rich,  wretched  man !  to  barter  &tc8  with  thee  7 

II. 

yrr,  ere  I  go,  some  notice  must  be  paid 
To  JoHif,  his  Clerk,  a  man  fiill  sore  afraid 
Of  his  own  frailty — many  a  troubled  day 
Has  he  walk*d  doubtfbl  in  some  close  by-way. 
Beseeching  Conscience  on  her  watch  to  keep. 
Afraid  that  she  one  day  should  fall  asleep. 

A  quiet  man  was  John :  his  mind  was  slow ; 
Little  he  knew,  and  little  sought  to  know. 
He  gave  respect  to  worth,  to  riches  more. 
And  had  instinctive  dread  of  being  poor. 
Humble  and  careful,  diligent  and  neat. 
He  in  the  Dealer's  office  found  a  seat : 
Happy  in  all  things,  till  a  fear  began 
To  break  his  rest— He  served  a  wicked  man; 
Who  spum*d  the  way  direct  of  honest  trade. 
But  praised  the  laws  his  cunning  coidd  evade. 

This  crafir  Dealer  of  religion  spoke, 
4fl  if  designM  to  be  the  wise  man's  cloak. 


And  the  weak  man's  incumbrance,  whooi  h 
And  keeps  in  dread  of  ooosoieDoe  and  the  laws  s 
Yet,  for  himself^  be  loved  not  to  appear 
In  her  grave  dress ;  't  was  trouUesome  to  wear. 

Thb  Dealer  played  at  games  of  skill,  and  won 
Sums  that  surprised  the  simple  mind  of  John : 
Nor  trusted  skill  akme ;  for  well  be  knew. 
What  a  sharp  eye  and  dexterous  hsnd  coald  do: 
When,  if  suspected,  he  hsd  always  by 
The  daring  o<th  to  back  the  cunning  lie. 

John  was  distress'd,  and  said,  wiA  aching  beaitt 
I  from  the  vile,  usurious  man  roust  part ; 
For  if  I  go  not — ^yet  I  mean  to  go-~ 
This  friend  to  me  will  to  my  soul  be  foe. 
I  serve  my  master :  there  is  naught  to  blame; 
But  whom  he  serves,  I  tremble  but  to  name 

From  such  reflections  sprung  the  painful  foar,^ 
The  Foe  of  Souls  is  too  fiuniUar  here : 
My  master  stands  between :  so  for,  so  good ; 
Biit  't  is  at  beet  a  daageroas  neigbbonrbood.** 

Then  livelier  thoughts  began  his  fear  to  cfaaaa^ 
**  It  is  a  gainful,  a  convenient  place : 
If  I  should  quit — another  takes  ttue  pen. 
And  what  a7€bimee  for  my  prefbmient  then  7 
Religion  nothing  by  my  going  guns ; 
If  I  depart,  my  master  sUIl  remains. 
True,  I  record  the  deeds  that  I  abbor. 
But  these  that  master  has  to  answer  for. 
Then  say  I  leave  the  office !  bis  success, 
And  his  uijustioe,  will  not  be  tlie  less ; 
Nay,  ^ould  be  greater^^I  am  right  to  stay ; 
It  checks  him,  doubtless,  in  bis  fearfbl  way. 
Fain  would  I  stay,  and  yet  be  not  beguiled ; 
But  pitch  is  near,  and  man  is  aoon  defiled." 

IIL 

P. — Such  were  the  Man  andMArm, — and  I  acfv 
Woukl  know  if  they  together  live,  axid  bow. 

To  such  inquiries,  thus  my  Friend  replied  :^ 
F.— The  Wife  was  slain,  or,  say  at  least,  abe  tiei 
But  there  are  murders,  that  the  human  eya 
Canud-detect, — which  human  laws  defy : 
There  are  the  wrongs  insulted  i^neas  focla, 
In  many  a  secret  wound  that  never  heals ; 
The  Savage  murders  with  a  single  blow  ; 
Murders  like  this  aiie  secret  and  are  slow. 

Yet,  when  his  victim  lay  open  her  bier. 
There  were  who  witness'd  that  be  dropp'd  a  tev ; 
Nay,  more,  he  praised  the  woman  be  bad  lost. 
And  undisputed  paid  the  funeral  cost 

The  Favourite  now,  her  lord  and  master  freed, 
Prepared  to  wed,  and  be  a  wife  indeed. 
The  day,  *t  was  said,  was  fiz'd,  the"  robes  were 

bought, 
A  foast  was  ordered ;  but  a  cold  was  caught. 
And  pain  ensued,  with  fever-^jgfrievoiis  pain, 
With  the  mind's  angtrtlb  tbA  disturb'd  the  brah!V-> 
Till  nature  ceased  to  struggle,  and  the  mind 
Saw  clearlyl^SilIl  befere,  and  sin  behind. 
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Priests  and  physicians  gare  what  thej  ooal^  give ; 
She  turnM  away,  and,  shuddering,  ceased  to  Ufe. 

The  Dealer  now  appeared  awhile  as  one 
Lost ;  with  but  little  of  his  race  to  ran. 
And  that  in  sorrow :  men  with  one  consent. 
And  one  kind  hope,  said,  **  Bonner  will  repent" 
Aias  !  we  saw  not  what  his  fate  would  be. 
But  this  we  fear'd, — no  penitence  had  he ; 
Nor  time  for  penitence,  nor  any  time, 
So  quick  the  summons,  to  look  back  on  crime. 

When  he  the  partner  of  his  sin  entomVd, 
Ha  passed  awhile,  and  thto  the  way  resumed. 
Even  as  before :  yet  was  he  not  the  same ; 
The  tempter  once,  he  now  the  dupe  became. 
John  long  had  left  him,  nor  did  one  remain 
Who  would  bis  harlot  in  her  course  refrain  ; 
Obsequious,  humble,  studious  of  bt9  case,  > 
The  present  Phoebe  only  sought  to  please. 
•♦  With  one  so  artless*  whaC  said  he,  **  to  feaf, 
Or  what  to  doubt,  in  one  who  holds  me  dear  t 
Friends  she  may  have,  but  me  she  will  not  wrong; 
If  weak  her  judgment,  yet  her  love  is  strong ; 
And  I  am  lucky  now  in  age  to  6od 
A  friend  so  trusty,  and  a  nurse  so  kind.** 

Yet  neither  party  was  in  peace  :  the  man 
Had  restless  nights,  and  in  the  mom  began 
To  cough  and  tremble ;  he  was  hot  and  cold— > 
He  had  a  nervous  fever,  he  was  told. 
His  dreams-— *t  was  strange,  for  none  reflected  less 
On  his  past  life — were  frightful  to  excess ; 
His  favourite  dinners  were  no  more  enjoy'd, 
And,  in  a  word,  his  spirits  were  destroyed. 

And  what  of  Pbosbe  7  She  her  measures  plann*d ; 
All  but  his  money  was  at  her  command : 
AH  would  be  hers  when  Heaven  her  Friend  shooM 

call; 
Bat  Heaven  was  slow,  and  maoh  she  k)ng*d  lor 

all:^ 
**  Mine  when  he  dies,  mean  wretch !  and  w^y  not 

mine. 
When  it  would  prove  him  generous  to  resign 
What  he  ebjoys  not?** — Phoebe  at  commaiMl 
Gave  him  his  brandy  with  k  liberal  hand. 
A  way  more  quick  and  safe  she  did  not  know. 
And  brandy,  though  it  might  be  sore,  was  slow. 
Bat  more  she  dar^  not,  and  she  felt  a  dread 
Of  being  tried,  and  only  wisb*d  him  dead. 
Such  was  her  restless  strife  of  Jiope  and  fear —    ' 
He  might  cough  on  for  many  a  weary  year ; 
Nay,  his  poor  mind  was  changing,  and  when  ill, 
Some  foe  to  her  may  wicked  thoaghts  instil  I 
Oh !  *tls  a  trial  sore  to  watch  a  Miser*8  wilL 
Thus,  thouffh  the  pair  appear*d  in  peace  to  live, 
They  foh  that  vice  has  not  that  peace  to  give. 

There  watch*d  a  cur  before  the  Miser's  gate, 
A  very  cur,  whom  all  men  seem*d  to  hats'; 
Gaunt,  savage,  shaggy,  with  an  eye  that  shone 
Like  a  live  coal,  and  he  possesB*d  but  one ; 
His  bark  was  wild  and  eager,  and  became 
That  meagre  body  and  that  eye  of  flame ; 
His  master  prised  him  much,  and  Fang  his  name. 
His  master  fed  him  largely ;  but  not  tluit, 
Nor  aagbt  of  kindness  made  the  snarkr  fat 


Flesh  he  devour*d,  but  not  a  bit  would  stay ; 
H^bark*d,  and  snorPd,  and  growi'd  it  all  away. 
His  ribs  were,  seen  extended  like  a  rack, 
And  coarse  red  hair  hung  roughly  o*er  his  back. 
Lamed  in  one  leg,  and  bruised  in  wars  of  yore. 
Now  his  sore  body  made  his  temper  isore. 
Such  was  the  friend  of  him,  who  could  not  find 
Nor  moke  him  one,  *mong  creatures  of  his  kind. 
Brave  deeds  of  Fang  his  master  oflen  told. 
The  son  of  Fury,  fumed  in  days  of  old* 
From  Snatch  and  Rabid  sprung ;  and  noted  they 
In  earher  times— each  dog  will  have  his  day. 

The  notes  of  Fang  were  to  his  master  known. 
And  dear — they  bore  some  likeness  to  his  own  ; 
For  both  convey *d  to  the  experienced  ear, 
^  I  snarl  and  bite,  because  I  hate  and  fear.** 
None  paBS*d  unheeded  by  the  master's  <loor, 
Fang  raird  at  all,  but  chiefly  at  the  poor ; 
And  when  ^e  nights  were  stormy,  cold,  and  dark. 
The  act  of  Fang  was  a  perpetual  bark ; 
But  though  the  piaster  loved 'the  growl  pf«Fang, 
There  were  who  vow'd  the  ugly  cur  to  hang ; 
Whose  angry  master,  watchful  for  his  friend, ' 
As  strongly  vow*d  bis  servant  to  defend. 

In  one  dark  night,  and  such  as  Fang  before 
Was  ever  known  its  tempests  to  outroar. 
To  his  protector*s  wpnder  now  express'd 
No  angry  notes — his  anger  was  ai  rest 
The  wondering  roaster  sought  tlie  silent  yard, 
Lefl  Phoebe  sleeping,  and  his  door  unbarr*d ; 
No  more  returned  to  that  forasken  bed — 
But  lo !  the  morning  came,  and  he  was  dead. 
Fang  and  his  master  side  by  side  were  laid 
In  grim  repose — their  debt  of  nature  paid ! 
The  master*s  hand  upon  the  cur*s  cold  chest 
Was  now  reclined,  and  had  before  been  press'dj 
As  if  he  sean)h*d  how  deep  and  wide  the  woun/ 
That  laid  such  spirit  in  a  sle^  so  sound ; 
And  when  he  found  it  was  the  sleep  of  death, 
A  sympathising  sorrow  stopp*d  his  breath. 
Closd  to  his  U-utoty  servant  he  was  found. 
As  cold  his  body,  and  his  sleep  as  sound. 

We  know  no  more;  but  who  on  horrors  dwet/ 
Of  that  same  night  have  dreadfbl  things  to  itll ; 
Of  outward  force,  they  say,  was  not  a  sij^n-- 
The  hand  that  struck  him  was  the  Hand  Divine 
And  then  the  Fiend,  in  that  same  stormy  night, 
Wa»  heard — as  mahy  thought — to  claim  his  rigtr 
While  grinning  imps  the  Iwdy  danced  about. 
And  then  they  vanish*d  with  triumphant  shout 

So  think  the  crowd,  and  well  it  seems  in  them 
That  even  their  dreams  and  foncies  vice  condemb 
That  not  alone  for  virtue  Reason  pleads. 
But  nature  shudders  at  unholy  deeds ; 
While  our  strong  fancy  lists  in  her  defence. 
And  takes  the  side  of  Truth  and  Innocence. 

IV. 

P. — But,  what  the  fortune  of  the  Man,  whose  toai 
Inform*d  his  Conscience  that  the  foe  was  near ; 
But  yet  whose  interest  to  his  desk  oonfined 
That  sober  Cj:4IRK  of  indecisive  mind  7 
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F. — JoBii  tenred  hii  master,  with  himself  at 
strife, 
For  he  with  Conscience  lived  like  man  and  wife ; 
Now  jarring,  now  at  peace, — the  life  they  led 
Was  all  contention,  both  at  board  and  bed  : 
Hb  meals  were  troubled  by  his  scruples  all. 
And  in  his  dreams  he  was  about  to  4ll 
Into  some  strong  temptation — for  it  seems 
He  never  coold  resist  it  in  his  dreams. 

At  length  his  Mastse,  dealer,  smuggler,  cheat. 
As  John  would  call  him  in  his  temper's  heat. 
Proposed  a  something — ^what,  b  dnbioos  stiH — 
That  John  resisted  inth  a  stoat  good-wilL 
Scruples  like  his  were  treated  with  disdain. 
Whose  waking  conscience  spum*d  the  ofier*d  gain. 
^Quit  then  my  office,  scoundrel !  and  be  gone.** 
**  I  dare  not  do  it,*'  said  the  afi&ighten'd  John. 
**  What  fearest  thou,  driveller !  can  thy  fency  tell  7** 
•*  I  doubt,**  said  John—**  Vm  sure  there  b  a  hell."^ 
**  No  question,  wretch !  thy  foot  b  on  the  door ; 
**  To  be  in  heO,  thou  fool!  b  to  be  poor : 
Wilt  thou  consent  7** — But  John,  with  many  a  sigh, 
Reffased,  then  sank  beneath  hb  stronger  eye, 
Who  with  a  curse  dismiss*d  the  fool  that  dared 
Not  join  a  ventu^  which  be  might  have  shared. 

The  worthy  Clerk  then  served  a  man  in  trade, 
And  was  hb  fnend  and  hb  companion  made — 
A  sickly  man,  who  sundry  wares  reteil*d. 
Tin,  while  hb  trade  increased,  hb  spirit  faiTd. 
John  was  to  him  a  treasure,  whom  be  prov*d, 
And,  6nding  faithibi,  as  a  brother  lov*d. 
To  John  hb  views  and  business  be  ooQsign*d, 
And  forward  look*d  with  a  contented  mind : 
As  sickness  bore  him  onward  to  the  grave, 
A  charge  of  all  things  to  hb  friend  his  gave. 

But  neighbours  talk*d— *t  was  idle— of  the  day 
When  Richard  Shale  should  walk  the  dark  high. 

way— 
And  whisper*d— tatlers !— that  the  wife  received 
Such  hints  with  anger,  but  she  nothing  grieved. 

These  whispers  reach*d  the  man,  who,  weak  and 
ill 
In  mind  and  bod^,  had  to  make  hb  will ; 
And  though  he  died  in  peace,  and  all  resigned, 
*T  was  plain  he  harbour*d  fancies  in  hb  mind. 
With  jealous  foresight,  all  that  he  had  gain*d 
Hb  widow*s  was,  while  widow  she  reroaia'd ; 
But  if  another  should  the  dame  persuade 
To  wed  again,  fereweU  the  gains  of  trade : 
For  if  the  widow*d  dove  could  not  refrain. 
She  must  return  to  poverty  again. 

The  man  was  buried,  and  the  will  was  read. 
And  censure  spared  them  not,  alive  or  dead ! 
At  first  the  Widow,  and  the  derk,  her  fHend, 
Spent  tbeir  free  days,  as  prudence  hade  them  spend. 
At  the  same  table  they  would  dine,  *t  b  true. 
And  they  would  worship  in  the  self-same  pew : 
£kcb  had  the  common  mterest  so  at  heart. 
It  would  have  grieved  them  tcrriblv  to  part ; 
And  as  they  hS(h  were  serious  and  sedate, 
*T  was  kmpr  before  the  world  began  to  prate; 
But  when  it  prated,---thoagh  without  a  cause, — 
It  pqt  the  pair  in  mind  of  breaking  kws. 


Led  them  to  reason  what  it  was  that  gave 
A  husband  power,  when  quiet  in  hb  grave. 
The  marriage  contract  they  had  now  oy  heart — 
*«Till  death!**— yon  see,  no  kmger— ••  do  us  psil* 
*"  Well !  death  has  kmed  us  from  the  tie,  but  still 
The  loosen*d  husband  mains  a  binding  will : 
Unjust  and  cruel  are  the  acts  of  men.** 
Thus  they — and  then  they  sigh*d — and  then— and 

then, 
***Twas  snaring  souls,**  they  said;  and  bow  h« 

dared 
They  did  not  know — they  wander*d — and  wen 

snared. 

**It  b  a  marriage,  surely !    Conscience  might 
Allow  an  act  so  very  nearly  right: 
Was  it  not  witness  to  our  solemn  vow. 
As  man  and  wife  7  it  must  the  act  allow.** 
But  Conscience,  stubborn  to  the  last,  replied, 
**  It  cannot  be !  I  am  not  satisfied : 
*Tb  not  a  marriage:  either  dare  be  poor. 
Or  dare  be  virtuous— part,  and  sin  no  more.** 

Alas !  they  many  a  fond  evasion  made ; 
They  could  rehnqubh  neither  love  nor  trade. 
Th^  went  to  church,  but  thinking,  feil*d  to  pray ; 
Thejjr  felt  not  ease  or  comfort  at  a  play : 
If  times  i^ere  good, — ^**  We  merit  not  such  times,** 
If  ill,— ^  Is  tbb  the  prodnoe  of  our  crimes  7** 
When  sick — *^  'Tb  thus  forbidden  pleasures  cease.** 
When  well— they  both  demand,  **  Had  Zimri  peace? 
For  though  our  worthy  master  was  not  slain, 
Hb  injured  ghost  has  reason  to  complain.** 

Ah,  John !  bethink  thee  of  thy  generoos  joy. 
When  Conscienee  drove  thee  fipom  thy  late  employ; 
When  thou  weit  poot,  and  knew  not  where  to  fus, 
But  then  could  say,  *" The  will  of  God  be  done*** 
When  thou  that  wiU,  and  not  thine  own  obey*d,— 
Of  Him  alone,  and  not  of  man  afraid : 
Thou  then  hadst  pity  on  that  wretch,  and,  free 
Thyself  oooldst  pray  for  him  who  injured  the& 
Then  how  alert  thy  step,  thvself  how  light 
All  the  day  long!  thy  sleep  how  sound  at  night! 

But  now,  though  plenty  on  thy  board  be  feooi      t 
And  thou  hast  credit  with  thy  neighbours  rouod^ 
Yet  there  b  something  in  thy  loou  that  tells. 
An  odious  secret  in  thy  bosom  dweUs: 
Thy  form  b  not  erect,  thy  neighbours  trace 
A  coward  spirit  in  thy  shilUng  pace. 
Thou  goest  to  meeting,  not  firom  any  call. 
But  just  to  hear  that  we  are  sinners  all. 
And  equal  sinnerSi  or  the  difierence  made 
*Twixt  man  and  man  has  but  the  sli^teat  shade; 
That  reformation  asks  a  world  of  pains. 
And,  afler  all,  must  leave  a  thousand  stains; 
And^  worst  of  all,  we  must  the  work  begin 
By  fiftt  attacking  the  prevailing  sin ! — 


These  thoughts  the  feeble  mmd  of  John  i 
And  o*er  hb  reason  and  hb  fears  prevail : 
They  fill  his  mind  with  hopes  of  gifis  and  grsoe^ 
Faith,  feeloigs  !^soniething  that  supplies  the  pbcs 
Of  true  oonversian— thb  wiH  he  embrace ; 
For  John  perceives  that  he  was  scarcely  tried 
By  the  first  conquest,  that  increased  hb  prid% 
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When  he  reftwed  hif  master^s  crime  to  aid, 
And  by  hk  lelflapplaiifle  waa  amply  paid ; 
But  now  he  feela  the  difference — feels  it  hard 
Against  his  will  and  faToarite  wish  to  ^uard : 
He  mourns  his  weakness,  hopes  he  shall  prevail  , 
Against  his  frailty,  and  yet  still  is  fraiL 

Snch  is  his  life !  and  such  the  life  most  be 
Of  aU  who  will  be  bound,  yet  would  be  free ; 
Who  would  unite  what  Qod  to  part  decrees— 
The  offended  conscience,  and  the  mind  at  ease « 
Who  think,  but  vainly  think, to  sin  and  pray. 
And  God  and  Mammon  in  their' turn  obey. 
Such  is  his  life ! — and  so  I  would  not  live 
For  all  that  wealthy  widows  have  to  give. 


TALE  XVII. 


DABHTERS  AND  RAITNER. 


[FareweU  and' Return,] 


Tme  purest  Fiiendship,  like  the  finest  ware. 
Deserves  our  praises, -but  demands  our  care. 
For  admiration  we  the  things  produce. 
But  they  are  not  dengn*d  for  common  use ; 
Flaws  the  meet  trifling  from  their  virtue  take, 
And  lamentation  for  their  loss  we  make : 
While  common  Friendships,  like  the  waroa  of  day, 
Are  a  cheap  kind,  but  useful  every  day : 
Though  crack*d  and   damaged,  stifl  we   make 

them  do. 
And  when  they  *re  broken,  they  *re  forgotten  too. 

There  is  withhi  tiie  worid  in  which  we  dwell 
A  Friendship,  answering  to  that  world  fbll  well; 
An  interchange  of  looks  and  actions  kind. 
And,  io  some  sense,  an  intercourse  of  mind ; 
A  useful  commerce,  a  convenient  trade. 
By  which  both  parties  are  the  happier  made ; 
And,  when  the  thing  is  rightly  understood. 
And  justly  valued,  it  is  wise  and  good. 

I  speak  not  here  of  Friendships  that  ezeito 
In  b(^8  at  school  such  wonder  and  delightt-^ 
Of  high  heroic  Friends,  in  serious  strife. 
Contending  which  should  jrield  a  forfeit  life- 
Such  wondrous  love,  in  their  maturer  days. 
Men,  if  tl^y  credit,  are  content  to  praise* 

I  speak  not  here  of  Friendships  true  and  just. 
When  friend  can  friend  with  lifb  and  honour  trust ; 
Where  mind  to  mind  has  long  familiar  grown. 
And  every  &iling,  every  virtue  known : 
Of  these  i  speak  not :  things  so  rich  and  rare, 
7*hat  we  degrade  with  jewds  to  compare, 
Or  bullion  pure  and  massy^^— I  intend 
To  treat  of  one  whose  Neighbour  callM  him  Friend, 
Or  eall*d  biro  Neighbour ;  and  with  reason  good— 
The  fKendship  rising  from  the  neighbourhood : 
A  sober  kind,  in  common  service  known ; 
Not  such  as  is  in  death  and  peril  ahown : 


Such  as  wiB  give  or  ask  a  helping  hand. 
But  no  important  sacrifice  demand ; 
In  fact,  a  friendship  that  will  long  abide. 
If  seldom  rashlj,  never  strongly,  tried. 
Yes !  these  are  sober  friendships,  made  for  use, 
And  much  convenience  they  in  life  produce ; 
Like  a  good  coat,  that  keeps  us  fh>m  the  cold, 
The  ckSh  of  frieze  is  not  a  cloth  of  gold ; 
But  neither  is  it  piebald,  pieced,  and  poor ; 
*T  u  a  good  useful  coat,  and  nothing  more. 

Such  is  the  Friendship  of  the  world  approved. 
And  here  the  Friends  so  loving  and  so  loved : — 
Danvbrs  and  Ratnu,  equals,  who  had  made 
£!ach  decent  fortune,  both  were  yet  in  trade ; 
While  sons  and  daughters,  with  a  youthful  zeal, 
Seem*d  the  hereditary  love  to  feel : 
And  even  their  wives,  though  .either  might  pretend 
To  claim  some  notiee,  callM  ^ch  other  friend. 

While  yet  their  oflbpring  boys  and  girls  appeared, 
The  fishers  ask'd,  **  What  evil  could  be  fearM  T  * 
Nor  is  it  easy  to  assign  the  year. 
When  cautious  parento  should  begin  to  fear. 
The  boys  roust  leave  their  school^  and,  by  and  by, 
The  g^rls  are  sure  to  grow  reserved  and  shy ; 
And  then,  suppose  a  real  love  should  rise, 
It  but  unites  the  equal  fkmilies. 

Love  does  not  always  fh>m  such  freedom  spring ; 
Distrust,  perhaps,  would  sooner  cause  the  thing. 
**  We  wiD  not  check  it,  neither  will  we  force** — 
Thus  said  the  fiithers— **  Let  it  take  ito  course.** 

It  took  ito  course :— young  Richard  Banvers* 


In  PhfBbe  Rayner  found  what  k>vers  find — 
Sense,  bMUty,  sweetness;  all  that  mortal  eyes 
Can  see,  or  heart  conceive,  or  thought  devise. 
And  Ph<Bbe*8  eye,  and  thought,  and  heart  could 

trace 
In  Richard  Danvers  every  manly  grace — 
All  that  e*er  maiden  wish*d,  or  matron  prized— 
So  well  these  good  young  people  sympathised. 

An  their  relations,  neighbours,  and  allies. 
All  their  dependants,  visitors,  and  spies. 
Such  as  a  wealthy  family  caress. 
Said  here  was  love,  and  drank  to  lovc*8  success. 

*T  is  thus  I  lefive  the  parties,  young  and  old. 
Lovers  and  Friends.  ^  Will  Lofe  and  Friendship 

hold? 
Will  Prudence  with  the  chi]dren*s  wish  comply, 
And  Friendship  strengthen  with  that  new  ally  T 

U. 

P. — I  SB  no  more  within  our  borough*8  bound 
The  name  of  Danvcrb  !    Is  it  to  be  found  7 
Were  the  young  pair  in  Hymen*s  fetters  tied. 
Or  did  succeeding  years  the  Friends  diride  T 

F-^Nay !  toke  the  story,  as  4y  time  brought 
forth, 
And  of  such  Love  and  Friendship  judge  the  wort|i 
While  the  lad*s  love — his  parento  calrd  it  i 
Was  going  on,  as  well  as  love  could  go, 
A  wealthy  Danvers,  in  a  distant  place, 
Lefl  a  lo^  fortune  to  his  favour*d  race 
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To  that  Mine  place  the  &tber  qmeklj  went, 
And  Richard  onlj  marmar'd  weak  diaaent 

Of  Ricbard^a  heart  the  parent  truly  giieaa*d : — 
••  Well,  m  J  good  lad !  then  do  what  auiU  thee  beat ; 
No  doubt  tbj  brothers  wOl  do  all  they  can 
T*  obey  the  orders  of  the  good  old  man : 
Well,  I  would  not  thy  firee-bom  spirit  bind ; 
Take,  Dick,  the  way  to  which  thoo  *rt  most  in- 
clined." 

No  answer  gave  the  youth ;  nor  did  be  sww 
The  old  man's  riches  were  beneath  his  care ; 
Nor  that  he  would  with  his  dear  Phsbe  stoy. 
And  let  his  heartless  fiOher  move  away. 
No !  kind  and  constant,  tender,  ftithim,  find, — 
Thus  &r  be  *d  go — but  not  one  step  beyond  I 
Not  disobedient  to  a  parent's  wiU — 
A  lover  oonstanfe— but  dependent  sttlL 

Letters,  at  first,  between  the  eoBstanl  swain 
And  the  kind  damsel  banish*d  all  the^r  pain: 
Both  full  and  quick  they  were;  lor  lovers  writs 
With  vast  despatch,  and  read  with  vast  delight — 
So  quick  they  were< — lor  Love  is  never  slow. 
So  full,  they  ever  seemM  to  overflow. 
Their  hearts  are  ever  fill'd  with  me(  or  joy. 
And  these  to  paint  is  every  honr^  emplty : 
Joy  th^  would  not  retain ;  and  for  their  grie( 
To  read  such  letters  u  a  sure  rebeC 

But,  in  due  time,  both  joy  and  grief  suppteat, 
Th^  found  their  oomfbrt  in  a  littto  rest 
Mails  went  and  came  without  the  accoslomM 

fi-eight. 
For  Love  grew  patient,  and  content  to  waii^ 
Tet  was  not  dead,  nor  yet  afraid  to  die ; 
For  though  he  Wrote  not,  Richard  wooderM  why. 
He  could  not  jneCly  tell  how  letters  pass*d. 
But,  as  to  him  appear*d,  he  wroti  the  last : 
In  this  he  meant  not  to  accuse  the  maid-» 
Love,  in  some  cases,  eeases4o  npbrald. 

Y  et  not  indirorent  was  cwir  Lover  grown, 
Ahhougfa  the  ardour  of  the  flame  was  flown; 
He  still  of  Phsbe  thought,  ber  lip,  her  smile-— 
But  grew  contented  wiUi  his  &te  the  while. 
Thus,  not  inconstant  were  the  youthful  pair — 
The  Lad  remerober'd  still  the  Lass  was  &ir ; 
And  PbcBbe  still,  with  halflaflected  d^ 
Thought  it  a  pity  that  such  love  shoud  die ; 
And  bad  they  then,  with  this  persuaaion,  met, 
liove  bad  rekindled,  and  been  glowing  yet 

But  tiroes  were  changed :  no  mention  now  was 

made 
tlv  the  old  Squire,  or  by  the  Tpong,  of  trade, 
lite  worthy  Lady,  and  her  children  all. 
Had  due  respect— The  Peopfe  at  the  HalL 
His  Worship  now  read  Burn,  and  talk'd  with  skill 
About  the  poor-house,  and  the  turnpike-bill'; 
f  4>rd  of  a  manor,  be  had  serioos  claims. 
And  knew  the  poaching  rascals  by  their  names : 
And  if  the  &ther  thus  improved  bis  mind. 
Be  sure  the  children  were  not  &r  behind : 
To  rank  and  riches  what  respect  was  due. 
To  them  and  theirs  what  deference,  weD  they 

knew: 


And,  from  the  greatest  to  the  least,  eo«U  abow 
What  to  the  ^vouring  few  the  &v«nr'd  aaany  o«& 

The  mind  of  man  must  have  wbereoo  to  wurk. 
Or  it  will  rust — we  see  it  in  the  Tuck ; 
And  Justice  Danven,  though  he  read  the  ] 
And  all  of  law  that  magistrates  peruse, — 
Bills  about  roads  and  cnaritiea, — yet  still 
Wanted  employ  his  vacant  mind  to  fill ; 
'Theae  were  not  Uke  the  shipping,  eoce  his  prids, 
Now,  with  his  blue  surtout,  laid  aH  i  " 


No  doubt,  his  spirits  in  their  ebb  to  raise. 
He  found  soro^  help  in  men*s  respect  and  _ 
Praise  of  his  house,  his  land,  his  lawn,  his 
He  cared  not  what — to  praise  him  was  to  please 
Yet  though  his  rural  neighbours  caO'd  io  dine. 
And  some  might  kindly  praise  hu  fiiod  and 
This  was  not  certain,  and  another  day. 
He  must  the  visit  and  the  praise  repay. 


By  better  motives  urged — ^we  will  suppose— 
He  thus  began  his  purpose  to  disclose 
To  his  good  lady : — **  We  have  lived  a  yeur. 
And  never  ask*d  our  friends  the  Rayners  hers : 
Do  let  us  ask  them— as  for  RieharTs  1 
It  went,  we  see,  as  idly  as  it  c 
Invite  them  kindly — here 's  a  power  of  room. 
And  the  poor  people  wiU  be  glad  to  eome. 
Outside  and  in,  the  coach  wUl  hold  tbem  all. 
And  set  them  down  beside  the  garden  walL^ 

The  Lady  vrrale,  lor  that  was  all  he 
lOndsoul!  by asUinir^>U4  wife's  aaaent: 
And  every  Rayner  was  besought  to  eeoie 
To  Ane  in  Hulver  Hall'fe  grand  " 


About  thb  time  old  Rayner,  whe  bad  lost 
His  Friend's  advice,  was  by  misfivtune  crQSB*d : 
Some  debtors  fail'd,  when  Urge  amounts  were  doe, 
So  large,  that  he  was  nearly  ailing  too ; 
But  he^  grown  wary,  that  be  might  not  fell. 
Brought  to  in  adverse  galea,  and  ahorte&'d  sail : 
This  done,  he  rested,  ud  oould  now  attend 
The  inviution  of  his  distuat  Friend. 

•*Wcll!  be  would  go;  but  not,  indeed,  f  admin 
The  state  and  grandeur  of  the  new-made  Squire ; 
Danvers,  belike,  now  wealthy,  might  impart 
Some  of  his  gold ;  for  Danvers  bMi  a  heart. 
And  nay  have  heard,  though  guaided  so  i 
That  I  have  lost  the  fortune  he  has  found : 
Yes !  Dick  is  kind,  or  be  and  his  fine  seat 
Might  go  to-^— where  we  never  more  aboold  ■■ 
Now,  Io  I  the  Rayners  aU  at  Hnhrar  Place, — 
Or  Hulver  Hall— 't  is  not  a  eertain  ease ; 
T  is  only  known  that  Ladies'  notes  were  sent 
Directed  both  ways,  and  they  always  vrent. 

We  pass  the  greetings,  and  the  dimier  ] 
All  the  male  gossip  o'er  the  spsrkling  glai 
And  fhaale  when  retired : — ^The  Sqoirs  invites 
His  Fnend,  bj  slefp  rellesh'd,  to  see  bis  i  _ 
His  land  and  lions,  granary,  bams  and  erapa. 
His  dkiry,  piggery,  pinery,  apples,  hopa>— 
But  here  a  hOl  appears,  and  Peter  Rayner  atof* 

*•  Ah !  n^  old  Friend,  I  give  you  joy," 
'  But  some  ate  bom  to  feU,  and  sooie  to  r 
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You  *re  better  man  j  a  tboasand,  I  tlie 
Dick,  there  *■  no  deahng'  with  a  faittng  pvrae ; 
Nor  does  it  shame  me  (mine  is  all  mischance) 
To  wish  some  friendly  neifrhboor  would  advaBce** — 

But  here  the  fuest  oo  such  a  theme  was  low. 

His  hosi,  meantime,  intent  upon  the  show. 
In  hearing  heard  not — thej  came  out  to  see,— 
And  posluDif  forward — *^  There  *s  a  view,**  quoth 

he; 
**  Ofaaorvt  that  rain,  built,  700  aeo,  to  oatch 
The  gaier**  eye ;  that  Cottage  with  the  thatofa — 
It  cost  me  Mgoeai  jou  what  !'■— that  sound  oteo$i 
Was  accideiiUd,  but  it  was  not  lost 

**  Ah !  my  good  Friend,  be  sure  such  things  as 
Uiese 
Suit  well  enough  a^  anan  who  lives  at  ease : 
Think  what  *Tbe  Bet^*  cott^wad  think  the  shock 
Of  losing  her  upon  the  Dodder-Rook : 
The  tiding  reached  me  on  the  very  day 
That  villam  robb*d  us,  and  then  ran  away. 
Loss  opon  losf !  bow  if     ■  ** 

"Do  stay  a  bit;'' 
Ezdaim'd  the  Squire,  *;  these  matters  hardly  fit, 
A  roornbg  ramble — ]ei  me  show  you  now 
My  team  of  oxen,  and  my  patent  plough. 
Talk  of  your  horses ! — I  the  plan  condemn— 
They  eat  us  up — ^but  ojcen !  we  eat  them ; 
For  first  they  plough  and  bring  us  bread  to  eat, 
And  then  we  fat  and  kill  them—there  *s  the  meat 
What 's  your  opmion  7" — 

— **  I  am  poorly  fed. 
And  much  afi^d  to  want  both  meat  and  bread,** 
Said  Rayner,  half  indignant ;  and  the  Squire 
Sigfa*d,  as  he  telt  he  must  no  more  require 
A  man.  whose  prospects  fiiil*d,  his  prospects  to  adp 
mire. 

Homeward  they  moved,  and  met  a  gentle  pair. 
The  poor  man's  daughter,  and  the  rich  man's  heir  i 
Thw  caused  some  thought ;  but  on  the  couple  went, 
And  a  soft  hour  in  tender  convene  spent 
Thu  pair,  in  fsct,  their  passion  roused  anew, 
Akme  much  comfort  from  the  vbit  drew. 

At  home  the  Ladies  were -engaged,  and  all 
8lww*d  or  were  shown  the  wonders  of  the  Hall ; 
From  room  to  room  the  weary  guesti  went  on, 
Tdl  every  Rayner  wish*d  the  ihow  vras  done. 

Home  they  retum*d :  the  Father  deeply  8igh*d 
To  find  bo  vainly  had  for  aid  applied : 
It  hurt  him  much  to  ask— and  mors  to  he  denied. 


, arh  he  did  not  yet 

Fly  to  behold,  he  oouM  not  long  fbrget ; 
Nor  durst  he  visit,  nor  was  love  so  strong. 
That  he  could  more  than  think  his  Father  wrong ; 
For,  wrong  or  right,  that  fcther  still  profbMi'd 
The  most  obedient  son  should  hn  the  best 

80  time  pass*d  on ;  the  aecood  spring  appear*d, 
Ere  Richard  ventured  00  the  deed  he  &r*d:— 


He  dared  at  length ;  and  not  so  much  for  love, 
I  grieve  to  add,  but  that  he  meant  to  prove 
He  had  a  will : — His  father,  in  reply. 
This  known,  had  answer*d,  "So  my  aon,  have  I.** 
But  Richard's  coura^  was  by  prudence  taught. 
And  he  his  nymph  m  seeret  serviee  sought 
Some  days  of  absence— not  with  full  consent. 
But  with  slow  leave— werb  to  entreaty  lent ; 
And  forth  the  Lover  rode,  uncertain  what  he  meant 

He  reach'd  the  dwelling  he  had  known  so  long, 
When  a  pert  damsel  told  nim,  **  he  was  wrong ; 
Their  house  she  did  not  just  precisely  know. 
But  he  would  find  it  somewhere  in  the  Row  ; 
The  Rayners  now  were  come  a  little  down, 
No  more  the  topmost  people  in  the  town ;" 
She  might  have  added,  they  their  lifb  enjov'd. 
Although  on  things  less  hazardous  employ'd.^ 

This  was  not  much ;  but  vet  the  damsel's  sneer 
And  the  Row-dwelling  of  a  laas  so  dear, 
Were  somewhat  startling.    He  had  heard,  indeed. 
That  Rayner's  business  did  not  well  succeed : 
But  what  of  that  7  They  lived  in  decent  stvle. 
No  doubt,  and  Phcsbe  still  retain'd  her  smile ; 
And  why,"  ho  asked,  **  should  all  men  chooae  to 

dweU 
In  broad  cold  streeta  ?-Hthe  Row  does  just  as  weU, 
Quiet  and  snug ;"  and  then  the  ^vourite  maid 
Rose  in  his  fancy,  tastefully  array'd. 
Looking  vrith  grateful  joy  upon  the  swain. 
Who  oould  his  love  in  trying  time*  retain. 

Soothed  by  such  thoughts,  to  the  new  house  h« 

came, 
Survey'd  ita  aspect,  sigh'd,  and  gave  his  name. 
But  ere  they  open'd,  he  had  waited  long. 
And  heard  a  movement — ^Was  there  somewhat 

wrong? 
Nay,  but  a  fl-iendly  party,  he  was  told; 
And  look'd  around,  as  wishing  to  behold 
Some  fHendi-— but  these  were  not  the  fi'iends  of  old 

Old  Peter  Rayner,  in  his  own  old  mode. 
Bade  the  Squire  welcome  to  his  new  abode, 
For  Riehai'd  had  been  kind,  and  doubtless  meant 
To  make  proposals  now,  and  ask  consent 
Mamma  and  misses  too,  were  civil  all ; 
But  what  their  awkward  courtesy  to  call,. 
He  knew  not ;.  neither  couk)  he  well  express 
His  sad  sensations  at  their  strange  address. 
And  then  their  laughter  loud,  their  story.telUng, 
All  seem'd  befitting  to  that  Row  and  dwelling ; 
The  hearty  welcome  to  the  various  treat 
Was  lost  on  him — he  could  nor  laugh  nor  eat 

But  one  thing*  pleased  bini,  when  he  look'd 
around. 
His  dearest  Phoebe  oould  not  there  be  found  : 
**  Wise  and  discreet,"  he  says,  **  she  shuns  thi 


Of  vulgar  neighbours,  some  kind  act  to  do ; 
In  some  fair  house,  some  female  friend  to  meet. 
Or  take  at  evening  prayer  in  church  her  seat" 

Meantime  there  rose,  amid  the  ceaseless  din 
A  mingled  scent,  that  crowded  room  within. 
Rum  and  red-herring,  Cheshire  oheese  and  gin 
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Pipei,  tojo,  and  paneb  and  ntisara,  with  tea. 
Were  things  that  Richard  was  dutarbM  to  tee. 
Impatient  now,  he  left  them  in  diadain. 
To  call  on  Phcebe,  when  he  cal]*d  again ; 
To  walk  with  her,  the  rooming  ikir  and  bright. 
And  low  the  painful  feelinga  m  the  aigbt 

All  in  the  Row,  and  tripping  at  the  aide 
Of  a  yoong  Sailor,  he  the  njrmph  eapied. 
As  homeward  hastening  with  her  happy  boj. 
She  went  to  join  the  pftrtj,  and  enjoy. 
*  Fie !"  PhcBM  cried,  as  her  companion  spoke, 
Yet  laoghM  to  hear  the  fie-^ompeDing  joke;— 
Just  then  her  chance  to  meet,  her  shame  to  know, 
Her  tender  Richard,  moving  sad  and  slow. 
Musing  on  things  full  strai^  the  manoen  of  the 
Row. 

At  first  amazed,  and  then  alarm*d,  the  fair 
Late-laoghing  maid  now  stood  in  damb  despair : 
As  when  a  debtor  meete  in  human  shape 
The  foe  of  debtors,  and  cannot  escape. 
He  stands  in  terror,  nor  can  longer  aim 
To  Keep  his  credit,  or  preserve  his  name. 
Stood  PhoBbe  fix'd !  *«  Unhicky  time  And  place ! 
An  earlier  hour  had  kept  me  fh>m  dii^rraoe  !** 
She  thought — but  now  the  sailor,  undisma^'d. 
Said,  **  My  dear  Phoebe,  why  are  you  afraid  7  . 
The  man  seems  civil,  or  he  soon  should  prove 
That  I  can  well  defend  the  giri  I  love. 
Are  you  not  mine  7**    She  utter*d  no  reply ; 
•«  Thine  I  must  be,**  she  thought ;  **  more  fbolish  17^ 
While  Richard  at  the  scene  stood  mut^  and  won« 
deringby. 

His  spirite  hurried,  but  bis  bosom  light, 
He  left  his  Phoebe  with  a  calm  **  good  sight** 
So  Love  like  Friendship  fell  1    The  youth  awhile 
Dreamt,  sorely  moved,  of  Ph<Bbe*s  witching  smile — 
But  leam*d  in  daylight  visions  to  forego 
The  Sailor*8  laughing  Lass,  the  Phoebe  of  the  Row. 

Home  tnm*d  yoanr  Richard,in  due  time  to  turn, 
With  all  old  Richard^  nal,  the  leaves  of  Bum  ; 
And  home  tnro*d  PboBbe— in  due  time  to  graoe 
A  tottering  cabin  with  a  tatter'd  race. 
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THB  BOAT  RACE. 


IFkmM  ondROum.] 


Tui  man  who  dwells  where  party  spirit  reigns, 
May  feel  ite  triumphs,  but  ra^st  wear  ite  chains ; 
He  must  the  friends  and  foes  of  party  take 
For  his,  and  suffer  for  his  honour's  sake ; 
When  once  enlisted  upon  either  side,  ^ 
He  mutt  the  rade  septennial  storm  abid»^- 
A  storm  that  when  ite  utmost  rage  is  gone, 
In  oold  and  angry  mutterings  murmurs  on : 


A  slow  unbending  aoom,  a  oold  disdain, 
Till  years  bring  the  full  tempest  back  again. 

Withfai  our  Borough  two  stiff  sailors  dwdt. 
Who  both  this  party  storm  and  triumph  Mt; 
Men  who  had  talents,  and  were  both  desiga'd 
For  better  things,  but  anger  made  them  bfiod. 

In  the  same  year  they  married,  and  theff  wives 
Had  pass*d  in  friendship  their  yet  peaoefnllivesi 
And,  as  they  married  in  a  time  ci  peace, 
Had  no  •uspicioo  that  their  kve  most  oeaae. 
In  &ot  it  did  not;  but  they  met  by  stealth. 
And  that  perhaps  might  keep  their  love  in  healtk, 
Like  children  watchM,  desirous  yet  afraid, 
Their  visite  aQ  were  with  discretion  paid. 

One  Captain,  so  by  courtesy  we  call 
Our  hoy*s  commanders — they  are  captains  aB— 
Had  sons  and  daughters  many ;  while  bat  one 
The  rival  Captain  bless*d-^  darling  soo. 
Each  was  a  burgess  to  his  party  tiM, 
And  each  was  fiz*d,  but  oo  a  difisreot  side ; 
And  he  who  sought  his  sod*s  pure  mind  to  fiD 
With  wholesome  food,  would  evil  too  instiL 
The  last  in  part  succeeded — but  in  part — 
For  Charles  had  sense,  had  virtue,  had  a  heart; 
And  he  had  soon  the  cause  of  Nature  tried 
With  the  stem  father,  but  this  Ather  died ; 
Who  on  his  death-bed  thus  his  son  addressM  >* 
**  Swear  to  tne,  Charies,  and  let  my  spirit  rest— 
Swear  to  our  party  to  be  ever  true. 
And  let  me,  die  in  peace— I  pray  thee,  d&** 

With  some  reluctance,  but  obedience  more. 
The  weeping  youth  reflected,  sigh*d,  and  svrofe; 
TrembUng,  he  swore  for  ever  to  be  true. 
And  wear  no  colour  but  the  untainted  Roe : 
This  done,  the  Captain  died  in  so  much  joy. 
As  if  he*d  wrought  salvation  for  his  boy. 

llie  female  friends  thei^  v^ishes  yet  retain*d, 
But  seldom  met,  by  female  fiwrs  restrainM ; 
Yet  in  such  town,  where  girb  and  boys  must  meet, 
And  every  house  is  known  in  ever^  street, 
Charles  had  before,  nay  since  his  tether's  deatb, 
Met,  say  fay  chance,  tlie  young  Eliiabrth ; 
Who  was  both  good  and  graceful,  and  in  truth 
Was  but  too  pleasing  to  th*  observing  yooth ; 
And  why  I  know  not,  but  the  youth  to  her 
Seem*d  just  that  being  that  she  could  pref^. 
Both  were  disposed  to  think  that  party..strift 
Destroyed  the  happiest  intercourse  of  life ; 
Charles,  too,  his  growing  passion  could  defend— 
His  father^s  foe  he  call*d  his  mother's  friend. 
Mothers,  indeed,  he  knew  were  ever  kind ; 
But  in  the  Captain  should  he  ftvoor  find  7 
He  doubted  this--yet  oould  he  that  command 
Which  fathers  k>ve,  and  few  ite  power  withstand. 

The  mothers  both  agreeed  their  joint  reqasst 
Should  to  the  Captain  jointly  be  adldresa'd ; 
And  first  the  lover  shouM  his  heart  rtsail. 
And  then  the  ladies,  and  if  all  should  fail. 
They  'd  eingly  watch  the  hour,  and  joinUy  nufH 
prevail 
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The  Captain**  heart,  although  unuseH  to  melt, 
A  ttron}^  impression  from  persuasion  felt ; 
His  pride  was  sof\en*d  by  the  prayers  he  heard, 
And  then  advantage  in  the  match  appeared 

At  h;ngt1i  he  answerM, — ••  Let  the  lad  enlist 
Tn  our  good  cause,  and  I  no  more  resist ; 
For  I  have  sworn,  and  to  my  nu th  sm  true. 
To  hate  that  colour,  that  rebellious  Blue. 
His  fhther  once,  ere  master  of  the  brig. 
For  that  advantage  tum*d  a  rascal  Whig : 
Now  let  the  son — a  wife 's  a  lictter  thing — 
A  Tory  turn,  and  say,  God  save  the  King! 
For  I  am  ph;dged  to  serve  that  sacred  cause, 
And  love  my  country,  while  I  keep  her  laws." 

The  women  trembled ;  for  they  knew  full  well 
The  fact  they  dure  not  to  Um  Captain  tell ; 
And  the  poor  youth  dcclare4,  with  tears  and  sighs, 
**My  oath  was  passM;  I  dare  not  Compromise.** 

Bat  Cliarlcfl  to  reason  made  his  strong  appeal, 
And  to  the  heart — he  bade  him  think  and  feci : 
The  Captain  answering,  with  reply  i|s  strong,— 
••  If  you  be  riffht,  then  how  can  I  be  wrong  7 
You  to  your  father  swore  to  take  his  part ; 
I  to  oppose  it  ever,  bead  and  heart ; 
You  to  a  parent  made  your  oath,  and  I 
To  God !  and  can  I  to  my  Maker  lie  7 
Much,  my  dear  lad,  I  for  your  sake  would  do, 
Bat  I  have  swmh,  and  to  my  oath  am  true.** 

Thus  stood  the  parties  when  my  fbrt^mes  bore 
Me  far  away  from  this  my  native  shore : 
And  who  prevaiPd,  I  know  not — Young  or  Old ;  ^  * 
But,  I  beseech  yoo,  let  the  ta^  be  told. 

II. 

P. — How  fared  these  lov^trs7   Many  a  time  I 

thought 
How  with   their    ill-starroA    passion   Time    had 

wrought 
Did  either  party  from  his  oath  recede. 
Or  were  they  never  from  the  bondage  freed  7 

F, — Alaa !  replied  my  Friend— the  tale  I  tell 
^ith  aome  reluctance,  m  r  can  do  it  well. 
There  are  three  females  in  the  place,  and  they, 
Like  skilful  painters,  conld  the  facts  portray. 
In  their  strong  colours — all  that  I  can  do 
1m  to  present  a  weak  imperfect  view ; 
fhe  oolonn  I  must  leave— the  outlines  shall  be 
true. 

Soon  did  each  party  fee  the  other's  mind, 
IVbat  bound  them  both,  and  what  wss  like  to  bfaid ; 
Oaths  deeply  taken  in  sach  6me  and  place. 
To  break  tlifo  now  was  dreadful — was  disgrace. 

**  That  oath  a  dying  father  bade  me  take, 
Cik  I— yourself  a  fiiOier-K»n  I  break  7** 

**That  oath  which  I  a  living  sinner  took, 
IhaJl  I  make  void,  and  yet  for  mercy  look  7**      ' 

The  women  wept;  the  men,  themselves  distress'd, 
The  emel  rage  or  party  seal  oonfoss'd : 
33  3Y 


But  solemn  oaths,  though  sprung  fh>m  party  zeal 
Feel  them  we  must,  as  Christians  ought  to  feoL 

Yet  shall  a  youth  so  good,  a  girl  so  fair. 
From  their  obedience  only  draw  despair  ? 
I  Must  they  be  parted  7     Is  there  not  a  way 
'  For  them  both  love  and  duty  to  obey  7 
Strongly  they  hoped ;  and  by  their  friends  around 
A  way,  lit  least  a  lover*s  way,  was  found. 

** Give  np  your  vote;  you  'U  then  no  longer  be 
Free  in  one  sense,  but  in  the  better  fVee." 
Such  was  of  reasoning  iViends  the  kind  advice, 
And  hew  coukl  lovers  in  such  case  be  nice  7 
A  man  may  swear  to  walk  directly  on 
While  sight  remains ;  but  how  if  sight  be  gone  1 
**  Oaths  are  not  binding  when  the  party*s  deiad ; 
Or  when  the  power  to  keep  the  oath  is  fled : 
If  I  *ve  no  vote,  I  *ve  neither  fHend  nor  foe, 
Nor  can  be  said  on  either  side  to  ga** 
They  were  no  oasuisU  t— ^  Well  !**    ths  Captain 

cried, 
**  Give  up  your  vote,  man,  and  behold  yoor  bride  V 

Thus  was  It  fiz*d,  and  fix*d  the  day  for  both 
To  take  the  vow,  and  set  aside  the  oath. 
It  gave  some  pain,  but  all  agreed  to  say, 
**  You  *re  now  absolved,  and  have  no  other  way : 
*T  is  not  expected  yon  should  love  resign 
For  man*8  commands,  for  love*s  are  all  divine.** 

When  all  is  quiet  and  the  mind  at  rest. 
All  in  the  calm  of  innocence  are  blest ; 
But  wh6n  some  scruple  mixte  with  our  joy, 
We  love  to  give  the  anxious  mind  employ. 

In  autnmn  late,  when  evening  suns  were  bright, 
The  day  was  fix'd  the  lovers  to  unite ; 
But  one  before  the  eager  Captain  chose 
To  break,  with  jocund  act,  his  gicl*s  repose. 
And,  sailor-like,  said,  **  Hear  how  I  intend 
One  day,  before  the  day  of  days,  to  spend ! 
All  round  the  quay,  and  by  the  river*s  side. 
Shall  be  a  soene  of  glory  for  the  bride. 
We  *11  have  a  Rack,  and  colours  will  devise 
For  every  boat,  for  every  man  a  prize : 
But  that  which  first  returns  shall  bear  away 
The  proudest  pendant — Let  us  name  the  day.** 

They  natned  the  day,  and  never  mom  more  bright 
Rose  on  the  river,  nor  so  proud  a  sight : 
Or  if  too  calm  appear*d  the  cloudless  skies. 
Experienced  seamen  safd  the  wind  would  rise. 
To  that  full  quay  from  this  then  yacant  place 
Throng*d  a  vast  crowd  to  see  the  promised  Race, 
*Mid  Iwats  new  painted,  all  with  streamers  fair. 
That  flagg'd  or  flutter*d  in  that  quiet  air— 
The  Ca[Sain*s  boat  that  was  so  gay  and  trim. 
That  made  his  pride,  and  seem*d  as  proud  of  bin— 
Her,  in  her  beauty,  we  might  all  discern. 
Her  rigging  new,  and  paiiUed  on  the  stem. 
As  one  who  could  not  in  the  contest  fail, 
*«  Leara  of  the  littU  NtiuHUu  to  sail.** 

So  forth  they  started  at  the  signal  gun. 
And  down  the  river  had  three  leagues  to  run , 
This  sail*d,  they  then  their  watery  way  ref 
And  the  first  landed  oooqoers  in  the  raoe 
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The  crowd  await  till  they  no  more  discern, 
Then  parting*,  say,  **  At  evening^  we  return.** 

I  could  proceed,  bat  yon  will  gaem  the  fate, 
And  but  too  well  my  tale  anticipate, 

P.— True !  yet  proceed— 

F. — ^Tbe  lovert  had  some  ttne£ 
In  this  day*s  parting,  but  the  time  w^  brief; 
And  the  poor  girl,  between  hii  cmilea  and  sigha, 
.  Ask^d,  **  Do  you  wish  to  gahi  so  poor  a  priM  7** 

**  But  that  your  father  wi^es,**  he  replied, 
**  I  would  the  honour  had  been  still  denied : 
It  makes  me  gloomy,  though  I  would  be  gay. 
And  oh !  it  seems  an  everlasting  day.** 
So  thought  the  lass,  and "%»  she  said,  FareweU  I 
Soft  signs  arose,  and  tears  unbidden  felL 

The  mom  was  calm,  and  even  till  noon  the  stroBg 
Unruffled  flood  moved  quietly  along  ( 
In  the  dead  calm  the  billows  softly  fbU, 
And  mock*d  the  whistling  sea.boy*s  favoorite  spell : 
So  rests  at  noon  the  reaper,  but  to  rise  ' 
With  mightier  force  and  twofold  energies. 
Tlie  deep,  broa^d  stream  moved  softly,  all  was 

hush*d. 
When  o*er  the  flood  the  breeze  awakening  bn]sh*d ; 
A  sullen  sound  was  heard  along  the  deep. 
The  stormy  spirit  rousing  from  his  sleep ; 
The  porpoise  rolling  on  w^  troubled  wave, 
UnwieldjT  tokens  of  hb  pleasure  gave ; 
Dark,  chilling  clouds  the  troubled  deep  deform, 
And  led  by  terror  downward  rush*d  the  storm. 

As  evening  oaroe,  along^  the  river's  side. 
Or  on  the  quay,  impatient  crowds  divide. 
And  then  collect ;  some  whispering,  as  aflraid 
Of  what  they  saw,  and  more  of  what  they  said, 
And  yet  must  speak :  how  sudden  and  how  great 
The  danger  seem*d,  and  what  might  be  the  nte 
Of  men  so  toss*d  about  in  craft  so  small, 
Loff  in  the  dark,  and  subject  to  the  squall 
Then  sounds  are  so  appalling  in  the  night, 
And,  could  we  see,  how  terrible  the  sight ; 
None  knew  the  evils  that  they  all  suspect, 
And  Hope  at  once  they  covet  and  reject 

But  where  the  wife,  her  fnend,  her  daoghter, 
where? 
Alas !  in  grief^  in  terror,  in 'despair — 
At  home*  abroad,  upon  tlie  qui^.  No  rest 
In  any  place,  but  where  they  are  not,  best 
Fearfbl  they  ask,  but  dread  the  sad  reply, 
And  many  a  sailor  tells  the  friendly  lie — 
**  There  is  no  danger — that  is,  we  beUeve, 
And  think — and  bope'**-bat  this  does  n<4  deceive, 
Althonifh  it  soothe  them ;  while  they  look  around, 
Trerobling  at  every  sight  and  every  sound. 

Let  me  not  dwell  on  terrors— It  is  dark, 
And  lights  are  carried  to  and  fro,  and  hark ! 
There  is  a  ory^*«a  boat,  a  boat  at  hand  !** 
What  a  stiU  terror  b  there  now  on  land  \ 
**  Whose,  whose  7**  they  all  inquirci  and  none  can 
ufderstand. 


At  length  they  cqpne— and  oh !  bow  then  rcyaci 
A  write  and  children  at  that  welcome  voice : 
It  b  not  theirs--but  what  have  these  to  tell  ? 
**  Where  did  you  leave  the  Captain—were  t^ 

weU?** 
Alas !  they  knew  not,  they  had  &lt  an  awe 
In  dread  of  death,  and  knew  not  what  they  saw. 
Thus  they  departs— The  evening  darker  grows. 
The  light  shakes  wildly,  and  as  wildly  bkiws 
The  stormy  nighUwind :  fear  possesses  all, 
llie  hardest  hMrts,  in  tbb  «d  interval 

But  hark  again  to  voices  loud  and  high ! 
Onoe  more  that  hope,  that  dread,  that  agony. 
That  parting  ezpecUtion  I    ••  Oh !  rev^ 
*«  What  must  be  known,  and  think  what  panga  wf 
feel!- 

In  vain  they  ask !    The  men  now  landed  speak 
Confused  and  quick,  and  to  escape  them  seek. 
Our  female  party  on  a  sailor  press. 
But  nothing  learn  that  makes  their  terror  less ; 
Nothing  tho  man  con  show,  or  nothm^  will  coBtEem. 
To  some,  indeed,  they  Ivhisper,  bringing  news 
For  them  alone,  but  others  they  refuse ; 
And  steal  away,  as  if  thc^  could  not  bear 
The  grieft  they  cause,  and  if  they  cause  must  disra 

They  too  are  jrone!  and  our  unhappy  Three, 
Half  wild  with  fear,  are  trembling  on  the  qosj. 
They  can  no  ease,  no  peace,  no  quiet  find. 
The  storm  is  gathering  in  the  troubled  mind ; 
Thoughts  after  thoughts  in  wild  succession  rise. 
And  all  within  b  changing  like  the  skies. 
Their  friends  persuade  them,  **  Do  depart,  we  prsj  f 
^ey  will  not,  must  not,  cannot  go  away. 
But  chill*d  with  icy  fear,  for  certain  tidings  stay. 

And  now  again  there  most  a  boat  be  seen — 
Men  run  together !    It  must  something  mean  ! 
Some  figure  moves  upon  the  ousy  bound 
Where  flows  the  tide— Oh!  what  can  he  have 

found — 
What  k)st7    And  who  is  he  7— The  only  one 
Of  the  loved  three — the  Captain's  younger  soo. 
Their  boat  was  fill*d  and  sank— He  knows  no  mors, 
But  that  he  only  hardly  reach*d  the  shore. 
He  saw  them  swimming — for  he  onoe  was  neai^ 
But  he  was  sinking,  and  he  could  not  hear ; 
And  then  the  waves  curFd  round  him,  but  at  length. 
He  struck  upon  the  boat  with  dying  strength. 
And  that  preserved  him :  when  he  tum*d  aroond, 
Naught  but  the  dark,  wild,  billowy  flood  was  feimd— 
That  flood  was  all  he  saw,  that  flood  *s  the  ooly 

sound — 
Save  that  the  angry  wind,  with-csasekss  roar, 
Dash*d  tho  wild  waves  upon  the  roeky  sborsk 

The  Widows  dwell  together — so  we  call 
The  younprer  woman ;  widow*d  are  they  all : 
But  she,  the  poor  Elizabeth,  it  seems 
Not  life  in  her — she  lives  not,  but  she  dreams ; 
She  looks  on  Philip,  and  in  him  can  find 
Not  much  to  mark  in  bodv  or  in  nund — 
Ha  who  was  saved ;  and  then  her  very  soul 
Is  in  that  scene ! — Her  thoughts  beyond  ooolro^ 
Fix*d  on  that  night,  and  bearing  her  aksif. 
Amid  the  waters  terrible  and  strong  ; 
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Tin  there  the  tee0  wHhin  the  4roabled  waves 
The  bodies  sinking  in  their  watery  mves. 
When  from  her  lover  yielding*  up  his  breath, 
There  comes  a  voice* — Farewell,  Elizabeth ! 

Yet  Resionation  in  the  honse  is  seen, 
Subdued  Affliction,  Fict^  serene, 
And  I^ope  for  ever  strivmg  (o  instil 
The  balm  for  ^rief— **  It  is  the  Heavenly  will :' 
And  in  that  will  our  duty  bids  us  rest, 
For  all  that  Heaven  ordains  is  good,  is  best ; 
We  sin  and  suffer — tliis  alone  we  know. 
Grief  is  our  portion,  is  our  part  below ;    ' 
But  we  shall  rise,  that  world  of  bliss  to  see, 
Where  sin  and  soffering  never  more  shall  be. 


TALE  XIX* 


MASTER  WILLIAM;  OR,  LAD'S  LOVE. 

— — ^—  • 

[F^ireweU  and  Return,] 


I  HATS  remembrance  of  a  Bor,  whose  mind 
Was  weak :  he  seemM  not  for  the  world  designM, 
8eem*d  not  as  on^  who  in  that  world  could  strive. 
And  keep  his  spirits  even  and  alive — 
A  feeling  Bot,  and  happy,  though  the  less. 
From  that  fine  foeling,  formed  for  happiness. 
His  mother  left  him  to  hb  favourite  ways. 
And  what  he  made  hb  pleasure  brought  htm  praise. 

Romantic,  tender,  visioqftry,  mild. 
Affectionate,  reflectinsr  when  a  child. 
With  foar  instinctive  he  from  harshness  fled, 
And  gentle  tears  for  all  who  suffered  shed ; 
Tales  of  misfortune  touched  his  generous  heart. 
Of  maidens  leA,  and  lovers  forced  to  port 

In  spite  of  all  that  weak  indulgence  wrought, 
That  love  permitted,  or  that  flattery  taught. 
In  spite  of  teachers  who  no'  fault  would  find; 
The  Boy  was  neither  selfish  nor  unkind. 
Justice  and  truth  his  honest  heart  approved. 
And  aQ  things  k>vely  he  admired  and  loved. 
Arabian  Nights^  and  Persian  Tales,  he  read. 
And  his  pure  mmd  with  brilliant  wonders  fed. 
Thf  long  Romance  wild  Adventure^  fired 
His  stirrmg  thoughts :  he  felt  like  Boy  inspired. 
The  cmel  fi^ht,  the  constant  love,  the  art 
Of  vile  magicians,  thrill*d  bis  inmost  heart: 
An  early  Quixote,  dreaming  dreadful  sights 
Of  warring  dragons,  and  victorious  knights : 
In  every  dream  some  beauteous  Princess  shone. 
The  pnde  of  thousands,  and  the  prize  of  one. 

Not  yet  he  read,  nor  reading,  would  approve. 
The  NoveFs  hero,  or  its  ladier  love. 
He  would  Sophia  for  a  wanton  take, 
Jones  for  a  wicked,  nay  a  vulgar  raJke. 
He  would  DO  time  on  Sinollett*s  page  bestow  ; 
Soch  men  be  knew  not,  wonkl  diMuin  to  know : 


And  if  he  read,  he  travdTd  slowly  on. 
Teased  by  the  tame  and  faultiest  Gntndison. 
He  in  that  heroes  deeds  could  not  delight — 
**  He  loved  two  ladies,  and  ht  would  not  fight** 
The  minor  works  of  this  prolific. kind 
Presented  beings  he  could  never  find ; 
Beings,  he, thought,  that  no  man  shoukl  describe, 
A  vile,  intriguing,  lying,  perjured  tribe. 
With  impious  habits,  and  dishonest  views ; 
The  men  he  knew,  had  souls  they  foar*d  to  lose ; 
These  had  no  views  that  could  their  sins  control. 
With  them  nor  fears  nor  hopes  disturbed  the  souL 

To  dear  Romance  with  fresh  delight  he  tam*d. 
And  vicious  men,  like  recreant  cowards,  8purn*d» 

The  Scripture  Stories  he  with  reverence  read. 
And  duly  took  hia  Bible  to  his  bed. 
Yet  Joshua,  Samsoa,  David,  were  a  race 
He  dared  not  with  hu  favourite  heroes  place. 
Young  as  he  was,  the  difference  well  he  knew 
Between  the  Truth,  and  what  we  fancy  troe. 
He  was  with  these  entranced,  of  those  aflaid, 
With  GMy  be  triQmph*d,  but  with  David  pray*d« 

U. 

P, — Such  was  the  Bot,  and  what  the  man  would  be, 
I  might  c6njecture,  but  could  not  foresee. 

F* — He  has  his  trials  met,  hb  troubles  seen. 
And  now  deluded,  now  deserted,  been. 
His  easy  nature  has  been  oft  assail'd 
By  grief  assumed,  scorn  hid,  and  flattery  veiled. 


i'^— But  has  he,  safo  and  cautious,  shunn*d  the 
snares 
That] 


snares 

t  Mfo  preseDts  7-»I  ask  not  of  its  cares. 


Fr— Your  gentle  Boy  a  cparse  of  lifo  began. 
That  made  him  what  he  is,  the  gentle-man, 
A  man  of  business.    He  in  courts  presides 
AsBong  their  W,orslnps,  whom  hb  judgment  guides 
He  in  the  Temple  stiidied,  and  came  down 
A  very  lawyer,  though  without  a  gown ; 
StiU  he  b  kind,  but  prudent,  ateady,  jiuit. 
And  takes  but  little  what  he  hears  on  trust ; 
He  has  no  visbns  now*  no  boybh  plans ; 
All  hb  desisns  and  prospects^are  the  man*s. 
The  man  of  sound  discretion —  ? 

P.— How  so  made  T 
What  could  his  mind  tp  chai^ge  like  this  persuade— > 
What  first  awaken*d  our  romantic  friend— 
For  such  he  is— 

F4 — If  yon  would  know,  attend. 

Id  those  gay  years,  when  boys  their  manhood 
prove. 
Because  they  talk  of  girls,  and  dream  of  love. 
In  Willbm*s  way  ther^  came  a  maiden  fair. 
With  sofl,  meek  look,  and  sweet  retiring  air ; 
With  just  the  rosy  tint  upon  her  cheek. 
With  sparkling  eye,  and  tongue  unused  to  speak 
With  manner  decent,  quiet,  chaste,  that  one. 
Modest  himself^  wight  love  to  look  upon. 
As  William  look*d ;  and  thus  the  gentle  Sqttl*« 
Began  the  Nymph,  ^beit  poor,  t*  admire 
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She  wit,  to  wit,  the  rardeoer's  niece ;  her  place 

Gave  to  her  eare  the  Ladj**  ailka  and  lace, 

With  other  dotiee  of  an  easj  kind ; 

And  left  her  nme,  as  much  she  felt  inclined, 

T*  adorn  her  graceful  fiirm,  and  fill  her  craTing 

mind; 
Nay,  left  her  leitore  to  emploj  eooie  hoara 
Of  the  long  day,  amooff  her  nnc^**  flowera 
Myrtle  and  roae,  of  which  abe  took  the  care, 
And  was  as  sweet  as  pinks  and  lilies  are. 

Snch  was  the  damsel  whom  our  Youth  beheld 
With  passion  nnencooraged,  nnrepeO*d : 
For  how  encoiirage  what  was  not  in  view  f 
Or  how  repel  what  strove  not  to  pnrsoef 

What  books  inspired,  or  glowing  &ncy  wroogfat, 
What  dreams  soggested,  or  refieotton  taoght, 
Whatever  of  lore  was  to  the  mind  oonrey^d. 
Was  all  directed  to  his  darling  maid. 
He  saw  his  dimsel  with  a  loner's  e^es. 
As  pliant  fimcy  wore  the  &ir  disgoise ; 
A  Qoixote  he,  who  in  his  nymph  ooold  tnoe 
The  high-bom  beant/;  changed  and— oot  of  place. 
That  William  loved,  mamma,  with  easy  smite. 
Would  jesting  say ;  but  lore  might  grow  the  while ; 
The  damsel's  seli,  with  onassi&injr  pride, 
With  k>fe  so  led  by  fear  was  gratified. 

What  oanse  for  censore  7    CouU  a  man  reprove 
A  child  for  fondness,  or  miscall -it  love  T 
Not  WiUiam's  self;  yet  well  informed  was  he. 
That  love  it  was,  and  endless  love  wodd  be. 
Month  after  month  the  sweet  ddosion  bred 
Wild  feverish  hopes,  that  flonriah'd,  and  then  fled. 
Like  Fanny*s  sweetest  flower,  and  that  was  lost 
In  one  odd  boar^  by  one  harih  morning  fhist 

In  some  soft  evenings,  *mid  the  gardenia  bloom, 
Wonld  William  wait,  till  Fanny  clMnced  to  come ; 
And  Fanny  came,  by  chance  it  may  be ;  still. 
There  was  a  gentle  bias  of  the  will, 
Soch  as  the  soundest  minds  may  act  upon. 
When  motives  of  euperior  kind  are  gone. 
There  then  they  met,  and  Blaster  WiUiam'a  look 
Waa  the  less  timid,  for  he  held  a  book ; 
And  when  the  sweetness  of  Ibe  evening  hours. 
The  fresh  soft  air,  the  beauty  of  the  flowera, 
The  night.bird*8  note,  the  gently  falling  dew. 
Were  ab  discussM,  and  ailence  would  ensue. 
There  were  sbme  lovely  Lines    if  she  could  stay— 
And  Fanny  rises  not  to  go  away. 


Back  to  thy  source  now,  Xanthos,  run, 

Paris  is  now  a  prince  of  Tn»y : 
He  leaves  the  Fair  his  flattery  won. 

Himself  and  country  to  destroy. 

He  seises  oo  a  sovereign's  wife. 
The  pride  of  Greece,  and  with  her  flies , 

He  causes  thus  a  ten  yean'  strife. 
And  with  his  dying  parent  dies. 

Oh !  think  me  not  this  Shepherd's  Boj, 
Who  from  the  Maid  he  loves  would  nm\ 

Oh !  think  me  not  a  Prinoe  of  Troy, 
By  whom  such  treacherous  deeds  are  done." 


**  Young  Paris  was  the  shepherd's  pride. 
As  well  the  fiiir  iEnone  knew ; 

They  sat  the  mountain'a  stream  beside, 
>nd  o'er  the  bank  a  pophur  grew. 

Upjn  its  bark  this  yerse  he  traced,-— 
Bear  witneas  to  the  vow  I  make ; 

Tlioo,  XanthuB,  to  thy  source  shalt  haste, 
Ere  I  my  matohleas  maid  forsake. 

No  prince  or  peasant  lad  am  I, 
Nor  crown  nor  crook  to  me  belong ; 

But  I  win  love  thee  till  I  die. 
And  die  before  I  do  thee  wrong. 


The  Linea  were  read,  pnd  many  an  idle  word 
Pronounced  with  empbaaia,  and  undersooted. 
As  if  the  writer  had  reeohred  that  all 
His  nouns  and  verbs  should  be  emphatieaL 
But  what  they  were  the  damsel  little  thoqgfat. 
The  sense  escaped  her,  but  the  voice  she  cangiii; 
Soft,  tender,  tivmhling,  and  the  ripsy  fell 
Ai  if  fay  listening  she  nnfeirly  dealt: 
For  she,  if  not  mamina,  had  rightly  guesa'd. 
That  William's  bosom  was  no  seat  of  rest 

But  Love's  young  hope  must  die^— There  was  a 
day. 
When  nature  smiled,  and  all  around  was  gay  ; 
The  Boy  o'ertook  the  damsel  aa  abe  went 
The  village  road — unknown  was  her  intent ; 
He,  happy  hour,  when  lock'd  in  Fanny's  vm, 
Walk'd  on  enamour'd,  every  look  a  durm ; 
Yet  her  soft  looks  were  but  her  heart's  disguise. 
There  was  no  anawerinr  love  in  Fanny's  eyes : 
But,  or  by  prodoioe  or  by  pity  moved. 
She  thought  it  time  his  folly  was  reproved ; 
Then  todi  her  measuresi  not  perchance  without 
Some  conscious  pride  in  what  abe  was  about 

Along  the  brook,  with  gentle  pace  they  go^ 
The  Youth  nnconsdous  of  th'  impending  wo; 
And  oft  he  urged  the  absent  Maid  to  talk. 
As  she  was  wont  in  many  a  firmer  walk  ; 
And  still  she  slowly  walk'd  beside  the  brook. 
Or  look'd  around— for  what  could  Fanny  lockt 
Somethmg  there  must  be !   What,  did  not  appear ; 
But  William's  eye  betray'd  the  anxious  fear; 
The  cause  unseen !— ^ 

But  who,  with  giantetride, 
o'er  the  brook,  and  is  at  Fanny*e  side  7 
Who  takes  her  arm  7  and  oh !  what  yiDaio  darae 
To  press  those  lips  7  Not  even  her  lips  he  spares ! 
Nay,  she  herael^  the  Fanny,  the  divine. 
Lip  to  his  lip  can  vnckedly  incline ! 
The  lad,  unnerved  by  horror,  with  an  air 
Of  wonder  quits  her  arm  and  looks  despsur ; 
Nor  will  proceed.    Oh  no !  he  muat  return. 
Though  his  drown'd  sight  cannot  the  path  diseetB. 

**  Come,  Master  William!  come,  Sir,  let  oa  on. 
What  can  you  fear  7  You  're  not  afhud  of  Jobs  f* 

•*What  ails  our  yoongsterT**  quoth  the  boriy 
swain, 
Six  f^t  in  heigfat-^bttt  he  inquires  in  vam. 
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William,  in  deep  reaentment,  scan*  the  frame 
Of  the  fond  giant^  and  abhon  hb  name ; 
Thinks  him  a  demon  of  th*  infernal  brood, 
And  longs  to  shed  his  most  pernicious  blood. 

Again  the  monster  spake  in  thoughtless  joy, — 
**  We  shall  be  marded  soon,  my  pretty  Boy ! 
And  dwell  in  Madam*s  cottage,  where  you  *1I  see 
The  strawberry-beds,  and  cherries  on  the  tree." 

Back  to  his  home  in  silent  scorn  returned 
Th*  indignant  Boy,  and  all  endearment  spum*d. 
Fanny  perforce  with  Master  takes  her  way. 
But  finds  him  to  th'  overwhelming  grief  a  prey, 
Wrapt  in  resentful  silence,  till  he  came 
Where  he  might  vent  his  woes,  and  hide  his  shame. 

Fierce  was  his  strife,  but  with  success  he  strove. 
And  freed  his  troubled  breast  from  fruitless  love ; 
Or  what  of  love  his  reason  faiPd  to  cool 
Was  lost  and  perished  in  a  public  school, — 
Those  seats  and  sources  both  of  good  and  ill. 
By  what  they  cure  in  Boys,  and  what  they  kilL 


TALE  XX. 


THE  WILL. 


[FareweU  and  Return-] 


Turn  to  his  Friend  an  angry  Father  spoke — 
"Nay,  do  not  think  thit  I  the  Will  revoke. 
My  cruel  Son  in  every  way  I  've  tried. 
And  everv  vice  have  found  in  him  but  pride ; 
For  be,  of  pride  possessed,  would  meaner  vices  hide. 
Money  he  wastes,  I  will  not  say  he  spe«ds ; 
He  neither  makes  the  poor  nor  rich  his  friends — 
To  those  he  nothing  gives,  to  these  he  never  lends. 

"T  is  for  himself  each  legal  pale  he  breaks ; 
He  joins  the  miser's  spirit  to  the  rake's : 
Like  the  worst  Roman  in  the  worst  of  times, 
He  can  be  guilty  of  conflicting  crimes ; 
Greedy  of  others*  wealth,  unknown  the  use. 
And  of  his  own  contemptuously  profuse. 

To  such  a  mind  shall  I  my  wealth  conflde, 
T'hat  you  to  nobler,  worthier  ends,  may  ^uide  ? 
No !  let  my  Will  my  jicorn  of  vice  express. 
And  let  him  learq  repentance  from  distress.' 

So  said  the  Father ;  and  the  Friend,  who  spum'd 
Wealth  ill-acquired,  his  sober  speech  retnrn'd — 
••  The  youth  is  faulty,  but  his  fknlts  are  weigh'd 
With  a  strong  bias,  and  by  wrath  repaid  ; 
Pleasure  deludes  him,  not  the  vain  design 
Of  making  vices  unalUed  combine. 
He  wastes  your  wealth,  for  he  is  yet  a  boy ; 
Ho  covets  more,  for  he  would  more  enjoy. 
for^  my  good  fiicnd,  believe  me,  very  few, 
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At  once  are  prodieals  and  misers  too<— 
The  spendthrift  vice  engrafted  on  the  Jew. 
Leave  me  one  thousand  pounds ;  for  I  confess 
I  have  my  wants,  and  will  not  tax  you  less. 
But  your  estate  let  thb  young  man  enjoy  ; 
If  he  reforms,  you  've  saved  a  grateful  boy^ 
If  not,  a  fiither's  cares  and  troubles  cease. 
Yon  've  done  your  duty,  and  may  rest  in  peace.** 

The  Will  in  hand,  the  Father  musing  stood, 
Then  pravely  answer'd,  **  Your  advice  is  good ; 
Yet  take  the  paper,  and  in  safety  keep ; 
I  '11  make  another  Will  before  I  sleep ; 
But  if  I  hear  of  some  atrocious  deed. 
That  deed  I  '11  bum,  and  yours  will  then  succeed. 
Two  thousancf  I  bequeath  you.    No  reproof! 
And  there  are  small  bequests — Ive  *11  have  enough ; 
For  if  he  wastes,  he  would  with  all  be  poor. 
And  if  he  wastes  not,  he  will  need  no  more.** 

The  Friends  then  parted :  this  the  Will  poesess'd, 
And  thai  another  made— so  things  had  rest 

George,  who  was  conscious  that  his  Father  grew 
Sick  and  inflrm,  engaged  in  nothbig  new  ; 
No  letters  came  from  injured  man  or  maid, 
No  bills  from  wearied  duns,  tliat  must  be  paid. 
No  fierce  reproaches  from  deserted  fkir, 
Miz'd  with  wikl  tenderness  of  desperate  prayer ; 
So  hope  rose  soflly  in  the  parent's  breast. 
He  dying  call'd  his  son  and  fondly  blest, 
Hail'd  the  propitious  tear,  and  mildly  sunk  to  rest 

Unhappy  Youth !  ere  yet  the  tomb  was  dosed. 
And  dust  to  dust  convey'd  in  peace  reposed. 
He  sought  hb  Other's  closet,  searoh'd  around. 
To  find  a  Will !  the  important  Will  was  found. 

Wen  pleased  he  read,  *"  These  lands,  this  manor 

Nowoall  me  master ! — I  obey  the  call." 
Then  from  the  window  kx>kM  the  valley  o'er, 
And  never  saw  it  look  so  rich  before. 
He  view'd  the  dairy,  view'd  the  men  at  plough, 
With  other  eyes,  with  other  feelings  now. 
And  with  a  new-fbrm'd  taste  found  beauty  in  a  cow 
The  distant  swain  who  drove  the  plough  along 
Was  a  good  useful  slave,  and  passing  strong ! 
In  short,  the  view  was  pleasing,  nay,  was  fine, 
**  Good  as  my  father's,  excellent  as  mine !" 

Again  he  reads, — but  he  had  read  enough ; 
What  follow'd  put  his  virtue  to  a  proof. 
"  How  this  7  to  David  Wright  two  thousand  pounds! 
A  monstrous  sum !  beyond  all  reason  ! — zounds ! 
This  is  your  friendship  running  out  of  bounds. 

Then  jiere  are  cousins  Susan,  Robert,  Joe, 
Five  hundred  each.    Do  they  deserve  it  7    No ! 
Claim  they  have  none — I  wonder  if  they  know 
What  the  good  man  intended  to  bestow  ! 
This  might  be  paid — but  Wright's  enormous  sum 
Is — I  'm  alone — there  's  nobody  can  come— 
'T  is  all  his  hand,  no  lawyer  was  employ'd 
To  write  this  prose,  that  ought  to  be  destroy'd ! 
To  no  attorney  would  my  father  trust : 
He  wish'd  his  son  to  judge  of  what  was  just; 
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Ai  if  ho  said,  *  Mj  hay  will  find  the  Will, 
And,  as  he  likes,  destroy  it  or  fulfil* 
This  now  is  reason,  this  I  understand — 
What  was  at  his,  is  now  at  my  command. 
At  for  this  paper,  with  these  cousins*  names, 
I — *t  is  my  Will— commit  it  to  the  flames. 
Hence !  disappear !  now  aiii  I  lord  alone : 
They  *11  groan,  I  know,  but,  ctirae  them,  let  them 

groan. 
Who  wants  his  money  like  a  new-made  heir. 
To  put  all  things  in  order  and  repair  ? 
I  need  the  whole  the  worthy  man  could  save, 
To  do  my  father  credit  in  his  grave : 
It  takes  no  trifle  to  have  squires  convey'd 
To  their  last  house  with  honour  and  parade. 
All  this,  attended  by  a  world  of  cost, 
Requires,  demand  that  ndthing  should  be  lo«t 
These  fond  bequests  cannot  demanded  be- 
Where  no  Win  is,  can  be  no  legacy ; 
And  none  is  here !  I  safely  swear  it — ^none  !— 
The  very  ashes  are  dispersed  and  gone. 
All  would  be  well,  would  that  same  sober  FHend, 
That  Wright,  my  fath^  on  his  way  attend : 
My  fears—but  why  afraid? — ^my  troubles  then 

would  end.** 

In  triumph,  yet  in  trouble,  meets  our  Squire 
The  friends  assembled,  who  a  Will  require. 
**  There  is  no  Will,**  he  said— They  murmur  and 
retire. 

Days  pass  away,  while  yet  the  Heir  is  blest 
By  pleasant  cares,  and  thoughts  that  banish  rest ; 
When  comes  the  Friend,  and  asks,  in  solemn  tone, 
If  he  may  see  the  busy  Squire  alone. 

Tb^  are  in  private— all  about  is  still — 
When  thus  the  Guest:— ••  Your  father  left  a  Will, 
And  I  would  see  it** — ^Rismg  in  reply, 
The  youth  beheld  a  fiz*d  and  piercing  eye. 
From  which  his  own  receded  ;  and  the  sound 
Of  his  own  words  was  in  disorder  drown*d. 
He  answer*d  soflly,— ^  I  in  vain  have  spent 
Days  in  the  search ;  I  Pfty  you  be  content ; 

And  if  a  Will ^**    The  pertinacious  man. 

At  if  displeased,  with  steady  tone  began,— 
••  There  i$  a  Will — ^produce  it,  for  you  can.**— 

**  Sir,  I  have  sought  in  vain,  and  what  the  use  7 
What  has  no  being,  how  can  I  produce  ?** 

**  Two  days  I  give  you ;  to  my  words  attend,** 
Was  the  reply,  **  and  let  the  business  end.** 

Two  days  were  past,  and  still  the  same  reply 
To  the  same  question—"  Not  a  Will  have  I.** 
More  grave,  more  earnest,  then  the  Friend  appear*d; 
He  spoke  with  power,  as  one  who  would  be  heard, — 
**  A  Will  your  father  made !     I  witness*d  one.** 
The  Heir  arose  in  anger — ••  Sir,  begone  I 
Think  you  my  spirit  by  your  looks  to  awe  7 
Go  to  your  lodgings,  friend,  or  to  your  law  i 
To  what  woald  you  our  easy  souls  persuade  7 
Once  more  I  tell  you,  not  a  Will  was  made : 
Th«re  *s  none  with  me,  I  swear  it — now,  deny 
This  if  you  can  I** — 

••  That,  surely,  cannot  I ; 
Nay,  I  believe  you,  and  as  no  such  deed 
is  jbund  with  you,  thU  surely  will  succeed  !** — 


He  said,  and  from  his  pocket  slowly  drew 
Of  the  first  testament  a  copv  true^ 
And  held  it  spread  abroad,  that  be  might  see  it  too 
**  Read,  and  be  sure ;  your  pfrent*s  pleasure  me 
Then  leave  this  mansion  and  these  lands  to  roe.** 

He  said,  and  terror  seized  the  guilty  yooth ; 
He  saw  hb  misery,  meanness,  and  the  truth ; 
Could  not  before  his  stem  accuser  stand, 
Yet  could  not  quit  that  hall,  that  park,  that  land ; 
But  when  surprise  had  pass'd  iiway,  hu  grief 
Began  to  think  in  law  to  find  relief 

f*  While  courts  are  open,  why  should  I  deapah 
Juries  will  feel  for  an  abandon*d  heir : 
I  will  resist,**  he  said,  impelled  by  pride  ^— 
**  I  must  submit,**  recurring  fear  replied. 
As  wheels  the  vane  when  winds  around  it  plaj. 
So  Ills  strong  passions  tum*d  him  every  wmy ; 
But  growing  terrors  seized  th*  unhappy  youth : 
He  knew  the  Man,  and  more,  he  knew— 4he  ThiLt 
When,  stung  by  all  be  fear*d,  and  all  be  feh. 
He  sought  wr  merqy,  and  in  terror  knelt 

Grieved,  but  indignant,—**  Let  m  not  deapiM 
Thy  father's  son,**  replied  the  Friend:  «* arise! 
To  my  fix*d  purpose  your  attention  lend, 
And  know,  your  fiUe  will  oo  yourself  depend. 

Thou  shalt  not  waAt»  young  man!  nor  yd 

abound. 
And  time  shall  try  thee,  if  thy  heart  be  sooDd  ; 
Thou  shalt  be  watch*d  till  thou  hast  leani*d  to  know 
Th*  All-seeing  Watcher  of  the  world  below. 
And  workls  above,  and  thought*  within;  fros 

Whom 
Must  be  thy  certain,  just,  and  final  doom. 
Thy  doors  all  closely  barr'd,  thy  windows  Uind, 
Before  all  silent,  silent  all  behind — 
Thy  hand  was  stretch*d  to  do  whate*er  thy  soul 
In  secret  would — no  mortal  could  control 
Oh,  fool !  to  think  that  thou  thy  act  couldst  keep 
From  thit  All.piercing  Eye,  which  eaand  sleep! 

Go  to  thy  trial !  and  may  I  with  thee, 
A  feUow-sinner,  who  to  mercy  flee — 
That  mercy  find,  as  justly  I  dispense 
Between  thy  frailty  and  thy  penitence. 

Go  to  thy  trial !  and  be  wise  in  time. 
And  know  that  no  man  can  conceal  a  criaie. 
God  and  his  Conscience  witness  all  that  *s  doiie. 
And  these  he  cannot  cheat,  he  cannot  shun. 
What,  then,  could  fortune,  what  could  safetj  givi, 
If  He  with  these  at  enmity  must  live  ? 

Go!** — and  the  young  man  from  his  prcaenst 
went. 
Confused,  uncertain  of  his  own  intent*— 
To  sin,  if  pride  prevail*d ;  if  soiten*d,  to  repent. 

II. 

P. — ^LivKs  yet  the  Friend  of  that  unhappy  Day, 
Who  could  the  Will  that  made  him  rich  destroy. 
And  made  him  poor  7    And  what  the  afWr-plaii, 
For  one  so  selfish,  of  that  stem,  gnod  nun  7 
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F.— *«CbooM,**  Mid  this  Friend,  **tb7  way  in 
life,  and  I 
Will  means  to  aid  thee  in  thy  work  supply.** 
He  will  the  army,  thon; ht  this  guardian,  choose, 
And  there  the  sensQ  of  his  dishonour  lose. 

Humbly  he  answer*d, — **  With  your  kind  consent, 
Of  TOur  estate  I  would  a  portion  rent, 
And  fkrm  with 


*•  Alas !  the  wretched  firuit 
Of  evil  habit !  he  will  hunt  and  shoot** 

So  judged  the  Friend,  but  soon  perceived  a 
change. 
To  him  important,  and  to  all  men  strange. 
Industrious,  temperate,  with  the  sun  he  rose. 
And  of  his  time  gave  little  to  repose : 
Nor  to  the  labour  only  bent  his  will. 
But  sought  experience,  and  improved  with  skill ; 
With  cautious  prudence  placed  his  gains  to  use. 
Inquiring  always,  **  What  will  this  produce  ?** 

The  Friend,  not  long  suspicious,  now  began 
To  think  mor^  kindly  of  the  alter*d  man*- 
In  his  opinion  alter*d,  but,  in  truth. 
The  same  the  spirit  that  still  ruled  the  youth : 
That  dwelt  within,  where  other  demons  dwell, 
Avarice  unsated,  and  insatiable.. 

But  this  Wright  saw  not :  he  was  more  inclined 
To  trace  the  way  of  a  repenting  mind ; 
And  he  was  now  by  stit)ng  disease  assail*d. 
That  quickly  o*er  the  vital  powers  prevaiPd : 
And  now  the  son  had  all,  was  rich  beyond 
His  fondest  hope,  and  he,  indeed,  wis  fond. 

His  life*s  great  oaro  has  been  his  nal  to  prove, 
And  time  to  dotage  has  hicreaaed  hb  love. 
A  Miser  now,  the  one  strong  passion  guides 
The  heart  and  soul :  there  *s  not  m  love  besides. 
Where*cr  he  eomes,  he  sees  in  every  ftce 
A  look  that  tells  him  of  his  own  disgrace. 
Men*s  features  vair,  but  the  mildest  show 
**  It  is  a  tale  of  in&my  we  know.** 
Some  with  contempt  Uie  wealthy  miser  view. 
Some  with  disgust,  vet  miz*d  with  pity  too ; 
A  part  that  looks  (^  wrath  and  hatred  wear, 
And  some,  less  happy,  lose  their  scorn  in  fear. 

MeanwHile,  devoid  of  kindness,  comfort,  friends. 
On  his  possessions  solely  he  depends. 

Yet  is  he  wretobed ;  for  his  fate  decrees 
That  his  own  feelings  should  deny  him  ease. 
With  talente  gifled,  he  himself  reproves. 
And  can  but  scorn  the  vile  pursuit  he  loves ; 
He  can  but  feel  that  there  abides  within 
The  secret  shame,  the  unrepcnted  sin. 
And  the  strong  sense,  that  bids  him  to  confess 
He  hss  not  found  the  way  to  happiness. 

But  t  Is  the  way  where  he  has  tfavell*d  long,— 
And  torn  he  will  not,  though  he  feels  it  wrong; 
Like  a  sad  traveller,  who,  at  closing  day. 
Finds  he  has  wander*d  widely  fVom  hb  way, 
Yet  wanders  on,  nor  will  new  paths  explore. 
Till  the  night  falls,  and  he  can  walk  no  more. 


TALE  XXL 


THE  COUSINS. 
[Fdmoell  and  Return,] 

L 

P. — I  LEFT  a  frugal  Merchant,  who  began 
Early  to  thrive,  and  grew  a  wealthy  man : 
Retired  from  business  with  a  favourite  Niece, 
He  lived  in  plenty,  or  if  not — in  peace. 
Their  small  affairs,  conforming  to  hb  will. 
The  maiden  managed  with  superior  skill. 
He  had  a  nephew  too,  a  brother*s  child,*- 
But  James  offended,  for  the  lod  was  wild : 
And  Patty's  tender  soul  was  vez*d  to  hear, 
**  Your  Cousin  James  will  rot  in  gaol,  my  dear ; 
And  now,  I  charge  you,  by  no  kind  of  gift 
Show  him  that  follv  may  be  belp*d  by  thrift.** 
Thb  Patty  heard,  but  in  her  generous  mind 
Precept  so  harsh  oould  no  admissiim  find. 

Her  Cousin  James,  too  sure  in  prison  laid, 
With  strong  petitions  plied  the  gentle  maid. 
That  she  vftmld  humbly  on  their  node  press 
Hb  deep  repentence,  and  his  sore  distress ; 
How  that  he  moum*d  in  durance  night  and  day, 
And  which  remov'd,  he  would  for  ever  pray. 

**  Nought  will  I  give  hb  worthless  life  to  save,*' 
The  Uncle  said ;  and  nought  in  fact  he  gave ; 
But  the  kind  maiden  from  her  pitUnce  took 
All  that  she  could,  and  gave  with  pitving  \otik ; 
For  soft  compassion  in  her  bosom  reign*d. 
And  her  heart  melted  when  the  Youth  complained. 
Of  hb  complainte  the  l^ncle  loved  to  bear. 
As  Patty  told  them,  shedding  ma^y  a  tear ; 
While  he  would  wonder  how  the  ^1  could  pray 
For  a  yoting  rake,  to  place  him  in  her  way. 
Or  once  admit  him  in  hb  Unele*s  view ; 
**  But  these,**  said  he,  ^  are  things  that  women  da** 

Thus  were  the  Cousins,  jroung,  mignarded,  f^nd, 
Bound  in  true  friendship— so  they  nam*d  the  bond— 
Nor  call'd  it  bve — and  James  resoIv*d,  when  five, 
A  most  correct  and  fhigal  man  to  be. 
He  sought  her  prayers,  but  not  for  heavenly  aid  t 
•*  Pray  to  my  Uncle,**  and  she  kinclly  pfay*d— 
^  James  will  be  esreful,**  said  the  Niece ;  **  and  I 
Will  be  as  carelul,**  was  the  stem  reply. 

Thus  he  resisted,  and  I  know  not  how 
He  could  be  sof\en*d — Is  be  kinder  now  ? 
Hard  was  hb  heart ;  but  yet  a  heart  of  steel 
May  melt  in  dying,  and  mssolving  feel 

n. 

F. — ^What  were  hb  feelings  I  cannot  explain, 
Hb  actions  only  on  my  mind  remain.    - 
He  never  married,  that  indeed  we  know. 
But  childless  was  not,  as  his  foes  could  show- 
Perhaps  hb  friends — for  friends  tip  well  as  fort. 
Will  the  infirmities  of  man  disclose 
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When  yoan^,  our  Merchant,  though  of  aober 

Had  a  rude  passion  that  he  could  not  tame ; 

And,  not  to  dwell  upon  the  pas8ion*B  strife. 

He  had  a  Son,  who  never  had  a  wife; 

The  father  paid  just  what  the  law  required. 

Nor  saw  the  in&nt,  nor  to  see  desired. 

That  infant,  thriving  on  the  psrish  fure. 

Without  a  parent*s  love,  consent,  or  care, 

Became  a  sailor,  and  sustained  his  part 

So  like  a  man,  it  touched  his  father*s  heart :— - 

He  for  protection  gave  the  ready  pay. 

And  placed  the  seaman  in  preferment's  way ; 

Who  doubted  not,  with  sanguine  heart,  to  rise. 

And  bring  home  riches,  gain*d  from  many  a  prize. 

But  Jack — for  so  we  calPd  him — Jack  once  more, 

And  never  after,  touched  his  native  shore ; 

Nor  was  it  known  if  he  in  battle  fell. 

Or  sickening  died — we  sought,  but  none  ooold  teH. 

The  father  sigh*d — as  some  report,  he  wept; 

And  then  his  sorrow  with  the  Sailor  slept ; 

Tken  age  came  oh ;  he  found  his  spirits  droop, 

And  his  kind  Niece  remain'd  the  only  hope. 

Premising  this,  oar  story  then  proceeds— 
Our  gentle  ratty  for  her  Cousin  pleads ; 
And  DOW.  her  Uncle,  to  bis  room  confined. 
And  kindly  nursed,  was  soften'd  and  was  kind. 
James,  whom  the  law  had  from  his  prison  sent, 
With  much  contrition  to  his  Uncle  went. 
And,  humbly  kneeling,  said,  **  Forgive  me,  I  re- 
pent'* 
Reproach,  of  course,  bis  bumble  spirit  bore ; 
He  knew  for  pardon  anger  opes  the  door ; 
The  man  whom  we  with  too  much  warmth  reprove. 
Has  the  best  chanoe  our  soflening  hearts  to  move ; 
And  thb  he  had— >*  Why,  Patty,  love  !  it  seems,** 
Said  the  old  man,  **  there's  something  good  in 

James: 
I  must  forgive ;  but  you,  my  child,  are  yet 
M V  stay  and  prop ;  I  cannot  this  forget 
Still,  my  dear  Niece,  as  a  reforming  man, 
1  mean  to  aid  your  Cousin,  if  I  can.** 
Then  Pattv  smiled,  for  James  and  she  had  now 
Time  for  their  loves,  and  pledged  tlie  constant  tow. 

James  the  fair  way  to  &voaring  thoughts  dis- 
cem*d'— 
He  iearn*d  the  news,  and  told  of  all  he  leam*d ; 
Read  all  the  papers  in  an  easy  style, 
And  knew  the  bits  would  raise  hn  Uncle*8  smile ; 
Then  would  refrain,  to  hear  the  good  man  say, 
**  You  did  not  come  as  usual  yesterday : 
I  must  not  take  you  from  your  duties,  lad. 
But  of  your  daily  visits  should  be  glad  !** 

Patty  was  certain  that  their  Uncle  now 
Would  their  affection  all  it  ask*d  allow ; 
She  was  convinced  her  lover  now  would  find 
The  past  forgotten  and  old  Uncle  kind. 
**  It  matters  not,'*  she  added,  ••  who  receives 
The  hrger  portion ;  what  to  one  he  leaves 
Wc  both  inherit !  let  us  nothing  hide. 
Dour  Jiimes,  from  him  in  whom  we  both  confide.** 

*  Not  for  your  life  I**  quoth  James.    ••  Let  Unde 
choose 
Ojr  ways  for  us.  or  we  the  way  shall  lose. 


For  know  you.  Cousin,  all  these 
*•  Nay,  my  dear  James  !**— 

•*  Our  worthy  Uncle. 
And  an  like  Uncle,  like  to  be  obey'd 
By  their  dependants,  who  must  seem  afraid 
Of  their  own  will : — If  we  to  wed  incline. 
You  *11  qniokly  bear  him  peevishly  repine^ 
Object,  dispute,  and  sundry  reasons  give. 
To  prove  we  ne'er  could  mid  the  meaiM  to  Kve ; 
And  then,  due  credit  for  his  speech  to  gaiiiv 
He'll  leave  us  poor — lest  wealth  should  prow  it 
Let  him  propose  the  measure,  and  then  we 
May  for  his  pleasure  to  his  plan  agree. 
h  when  -at  Ust  assenting,  shall  be  still 
Elut  giving  wav  to  a  kind  Uncle's  will ; 
Then  will  he  deem  it  just,  amends  to  make 
To  one  who  ventures  all  things  for  his  sake  ; 
So,  should  you  deign  to  take  this  worthless  ~ 
Be  sure,  dear  Patty,  t  is  at  his  oommaod.** 

But  Patty  qoestion'd~Is  it,  let  me  ask. 
The  will  of  God  that  we  should  wear  a  ma 
This  startled  James :  he  lified  up  his  eyes 
And  said  with  some  contempt,  besides  surprise^ 
*«  Patty,  my  love !  the  will  of  God,^  is  plain. 
Is  that  we  live  by  what  we  can  obtain : 
Shall  we  a  weak  and  foolish  man  o^nd. 
And  when  oar  trial  is  so  near  an  end  7** 

This  hurt  the  maiden,  and  she  said,  **  Tie  wcfl  * 
Unask'd  I  will  not  of  yow  purpose  tell. 
But  wiU  not  lie.**— 

*«Lie!  Patty,  no,  indeed. 
Your  downright  lying  never  will  succeed! 
A  better  way  our  prudenoe  may  devise. 
Than  such  unprofitable  things  as  lies. 
Yet,  a  dependant,  if  he  wouM  not  starve. 
The  wajT  through  life  most  with  discretioii  oerve^ 
And,  though  a  Tie  he  may  with  pride  disdain. 
He  must  not  every  useless  truth  maintain. 
If  one  respect  to  these  food  men  would  «bow. 
Conceal  the  facts  that  give  them  pain  to  knofw ; 
While  all  that  pleases  may  be  placed  in  view. 
And  if  it  be  not,  they  will  think  it  tme.** 

The  humble  Patty  dropp'd  a  silent  (ear. 
And  said,  **  Indeed,  *t  is  best  to  be  sincere.** 
James  answer'd  not — there  could  be  no  repty 
To  what  be  would  not  grant,  nor  could  dc»y : 
But  from  that  time  he  in  the  maiden  saw. 
What  he  condemn'd;  yet  James  was  kept  in  awe; 
He  felt  her  virtue,  but  was  sore  afivid 
For  the  frank  blunders  of  the  virtuous  maid. 

Meanwhile  he  daily  to  his  Uncle  read 
The  news,  and  to  his  favourite  subjects  led : 
If  closely  press'd,  be  sometimes  staid  to  dine. 
Eat  of  one  dinh,  and  drank  one  glass  of  wine ; 
For  James  was  crafty  grown,  and  felt  his  way 
To  favour,  step  by  step,  and  day  by  day ; 
He  talk'd  of  busineaa,  till  the  Unde  pnied 
The  lad's  opinion,  whom  he  once  despised. 
And  glad  to  see  him  thus  his  fiiults  survive, 
"  This  Boy,"  quoth  he,  •*  will  keep  our  name  afivt 
Women  are  weak,  and  Patty,  though  the  best 
Of  her  weak  sex,  is  woman  like  the  rest : 
An  idle  husband  will  her  money  spend. 
And  bring  my  hard-eam'd  savings  to  an  eod.** 
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Far  M  he  dared,  bin  Nephew  this  waj  led. 
And  told  hit  Ulee  of  lasses  rasblj  wed, 
Told  ihem  as  matters  that  he  heard,—**  He  knew 
Not  where,"  be  said :  **  they  might  be  false  or  true ; 
One  must  (x>nfess  that  rirb  are  apt  to  dote 
On  the  bright  scarlet  of  a  cozcomb*s  coat ; 
And  that  with  ease  a  woman  they  beg^uUe 
With  a  fooPs  flattery,  or  a  rascars  smile; 
But  then,**  be  added,  fearing  to  displease, 
**  Our  Patty  never  saw  saoh  men  as  these.'* 

**  True !  but  she  may — aome-scomidrel  may  com- 
mand 
The  girl's  whole  store,  if  .he  can  gain  ber  band : 
Her  Tery  goodness  will  itself  deceiTe, 
And  her  weak  rirtne  help  her  to  believe ; 
Yet  she  is  kind ;  and.  Nephew  !  go,  ahd  say, 
I  need  ber  now — Yoa  *n  eome  another  day.^ 

In  sacb  diseonrses,  while  the  maiden  went 
About  ber  household,  many  an  hour  was  spent. 
Till  James  was  sure  that  when  his  Uncle  died, 
He  should  at  least  the  property  divide : 
Nor  k>ng  bad  be  to  wait — the  fiict  waa  qoiokfy 
tried. 

The  Uncle  now  to  his  last  bed  confined. 
To  James  and  Patty  bis  affiurs  resiga'd ; 
The  doctor  took  his  final  fee  iii  band. 
The  man  of  law  received  bis  last  command  ; 
The  silent  priest  sat  watching  in  his  chair. 
If  be  might  wake  the  dying  man  to  prayer,— 
When  the  last  groan  was  beard  ;  then  all  was  stDl, 
And  James  indulged  bis  musings— on  the  Will. 

This  in  due  time  was  read,  and  Patty  saw 
Her  own  dear  G>uiiin  made  the  heir-by-law. 
Something  indeed  was  hers,  but  yet  she  felt 
As  if  her  Uncle  had  not  kindly  dealt ; 
And  but  that  James  was  one  whom  she  coold  trust, 
She  would  have  thought  it  cruel  and  unjust 
Even  as.it  was,  it  gave  bor  pomtf  surprise. 
And  tears  unbidden  started  in  ber  eyes ; 
Yet  she  confess'd  it  was  the  same  to  ber, 
And  it  was  likely  men  would  men  prefer. 
Loath  was  the  Niece  to  think  ber  Uncle  wrong ; 
And  other  thoughts  engaged  her—**  Is  it  long 
That  custom  bids  ns  tvry  ere  we  wed. 
When  a  kind  Uncle  is  so  lately  dead  7 
At  any  rale,**  the  maiden  judged,  ** His  he 
That  first  will  vpetik — it  does  not  rest  with  ma.** 

James  to  the  Will  bis  every  thought  confined. 
And  found  some  parts  that  vez*d  bis  sober  mind. 
He,  getting  much,  to  angry  thoughts  gave  way. 
For  the  poor  pittance  that  he  had  to  pay, 
With  Path's  Uiger  claim.    Save  these  sJone, 
The  weeping  heir  beheld  the  whole  his  own ; 
Yet  something  painful  in  his  mind  would  dwells— 
•*  It  was  not  likely,  but  was  possible  :** — 
No— Fortune  lately  was  to  James  so  kind, 
He  was  determined  not  to  think  her  blind  : 
**  Slie  saw  bb  merit,  and  would  never  throw 
Hm  prospects  down  by  such  malicious  blow.** 

Patty,  meanwhile,  had  quite  enough  beCray*d 
Of  ber  own  mind  to  make  her  James  afimid 
3Z 


Of  one  so  simply  pure :  bis  hardening  heart 
Inclined  to  anger---he  resolved  to  part : 
Why  marry  Patty  ? — if  he  look*d  around. 
More  advantageous  matches  might  be  found 
But  though  he  might  a  richer  wife  command, 
He  first  must  bretOt  her  bold  upon  bis  band. 

She  with  a  spinster-fnend  retired  awhile, 
**  Not  long,*'  she  said,  and  said  it  with  a  smile. 
Not  so  had  James  determined  t — He  essay*d 
To  move  suspicion  in  the  gentle  maid. 
Words  not  succeeding,  he  design'd  to  pass 
The  spinster's  window  with  some  forward  lass. 
If  in  her  heart  so  pure  no  pang  was  known, 
At  least  he  might  aflfect  it  in  bis  own. 
There  was  a  brother  of  her  firiend,  and  he. 
Though  poor  and  rude,  might  serve  for  Jeakrasy. 
If  all  should  fiul,  be,  thou^  of  schemes  berefl. 
Might  leave  her  yetS— llley  fidl'd,  and  abe  was 
left 

Poor  Patty  bore  it  with  a  wooum's  mind. 
And  with  an  angel's,  sorrowing  and  resign'd. 
Ere  this  in  secret  long  she  wept  and  prarVIt 
Long  tried  to  think  her  knver  but  delay'd 
The  union,  once  his  hope,  his  prayer,  bis  pride  ^* 
She  could  in  James  as  m  herself  confide : 
Was  be  not  bound  by  all  that  man  can  bhid, 
In  love,  in  honour,  to  be  just  and  kind  7 
Large  was  his  debt,  and  when  their  debts  are  large, 
The  ungratefnl  cancel  what  the  just  discbarge ; 
Nor  payment  only  in  their  nride  refuse. 
But  first  they  wrong  their  mend,  and  then  accuse. 
Thus  Patty  finds  her  bosom's  claims  denied. 
Her  love  insulted,  and  ber  right  defied. 
She  ttrjred  it  not ;  ber  daim  the  maid  withdrew. 
For  maiden  pride  would  not  the  wretch  pursue : 
She  sigh'd  to  find  him  folse,  herself  so  good  and 
true. 

Now  all  his  fears,  at  least  the  present,  still,— > 
He  taik'd,  good  man !  about  bis  nude's  will,— 
**  An  unexpected,**  he  declared, — ^  surprised 
Was  he — and  his  good  uncle  ill-advised : 
He  no  such  lack  bad  look'd  for,  he  was  sure, 
Nor  such  deserved,"  he  said,  with  look  demure ; 
**  He  did  not  merit  such  exceeding  love. 
But  his,  be  meant,  so  help  him  God,  to  prove.** 
And  be  has  proved  it !  all  his  cares  and  schemes 
Have  proved  the  exceeding  love  James  bears  to 
James. 

But  to  proceed, — for  we  have  yet  the  fiicts 
That  show  how  Justice  kx>ks  on  wicked  acts ; 
For,  though  not  always,  she  at  times  appears— 
To  wake  in  man  her  saiutary  fears. 

James,  restless  grown— for  no  such  mind  can 


Would  build  a  bouse,  that  should  bis  wealth  attest ; 

In  fact,  be  saw,  in  many  a  clouded  fooe, 

A  certain  token  of  his  own  disgrace ; 

And  wishM  to  overawe  the  murmurs  of  the  place. 

The  finish'd  building  show'd  the  master'b  wealth. 
And  noisy  workmen  drank  his  Honour's  health-— 
**  His  ancf  his  heirs"— and  at  the  thoughtless  word 
A  strange  commotion  in  his  bosom  stirr'd. 
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**  Hoirs .  nid  the  idiaU  T**'Hiiid  ij^iii  that  cUue 
In  the  ftraofe  Will  oorreeted  their  appUoe. 

Prophetic  fears !  for  now  report*  aroee 
That  apoird  **  hia  HoDoarV  comibrts  and  repose. 
A  ftout  yoong  Sailor,  though  in  battle  uiaim*d. 
Arrived  in  port,  and  hia  posaeaiiona  claimed. 
The  Will  he  read :  he  stated  hb  demand. 
And  his  attorney  rrasp'd  at  house  and  land. 
The  Will  provided—**  If  my  son  survive. 
He  shall  inherit  !*'  and  lo !  Jaek  's  alire  ! 
Yes !  he  was  that  loat  lad,  preserved  by  ^e, 
And  now  waa  bent  on  finding  hb  estate. 
But  claim  Uke  this  the  angrj  James  denied. 
And  to  the  law  the  atordj  beir  applied. 
James  did  what  men  when  placed  Uke  Mb  would 

do- 
Avow*d  his  right,  and  fee*d  hu  lawyer  too: 
The  Will,  indeed,  provided  for  ason; 
But  was  this  Sailor  youth  the  very  one  7 

Ere  Jack's  strong  prooft  in  all  their  strength 
were  shown. 
To  gain  a  part  James  used  a  milder  tone ; 
But  the  instructed  tar  would  teign  aknie. 

At  last  he  reign*d  :  to  James  a  la^  bequest 
Was  frankly  dealt;  the  Seaman  had  the  rest- 
Save  a  like  portion  to  the  gentle  Niece, 
Who  lived  in  comfort,  and  regain*d  her  peace. 
In  her  neat  room  her  talent  ue  employ'd. 
With  more  true  peace  than  ever  James  enjoy*d. 
The  young,  the  aged.  In  her  praise  agreed*— 
Meek  in  her  manner,  bounteous  in  her  deed ; 
The  very  children  their  respect  avow*d : 
**  *T  was  the  gfod  lady,*'.lhey  were  told  and  bow'd. 

The  merry  S^man  much  the  maid  approved^— 
Nor  that  alone — he  like  a  seaman  loved ; 
Loved  as  a  man  who  did  not  much  complain, 
Loved  like  a  aailor,  not  a  sighing  swain ; 
Had  heard  of  wooing  maids,  but  knew  not  how— 
**  Lass,  if  you  love  me,  prithee  tell  me  now,** 
Was  his  address — but  this  was  nothing  cold — 
**  Tell  if  you  love  me  ;**  and  she  smiled  and  told. 

He  broufl^ht  her  pretents,  such  as  sailors  buy, 
Glittering  like  gold,  to  please  a  maiden's  eye. 
All  silk,  and  silver,  fringe  and  finery  : 
These  she  accepted  in  respect  to  him. 
And  thought  but  little  of  the  missing  limb. 
Of  this  he  told  her,  for  he  loved  to  tell 
A  warlike  tale,  and  judged  he  told  it  well : — 
**  You  mark  me,  love !  the  French  were  two  to  one. 
And  so,  you  see,  they  were  aaham'd  to  run ; 
We  fought  an  hour ;  and  then  there  came  the  ahot 
Tha:  struck  me  here — a  man  must  take  his  lot 
A  minute  afler,  and  the  Frenchman  struck : 
One  minute  sooner  had  been  better  luck ; 
But  if  you  can  a  crippled  couain  like. 
You  ne'er  ahall  see  him  for  a  trifle  strike.'* 

Patty,  whose  gentle  heart  was  not  so  nice 
As  to  reject  the  thought  of  loving  twice. 
Judged  her  new  G>osin  was  by  nature  kind. 
With  no  suspicions  in  hn  honest  mind. 
Such  aa  our  virtuous  ladies  now  and  then 
Fmd  strongly  floating  in  the  minds  of  men. 


So  thrr  were  married,  and  the  hsses  vow'd 
That  Patty's  luck  wooM  make  an  angd  prood  t 
**Not  but  that  time  would  come  when  abe 


prove 

That  men  are  men,  no  matter  bow  they  love  :*— 
**  And  she  haa  proved  it ;  for  she  finds  ber  man 
As  kind  and  true  mm  when  their  kwes  begaa. 

James  is  unhappy ;  not  that  he  u  poor. 
But,  having  much,  because  be  has  no  more; 
Because  a  rival'a  pleasure  gives  him  pain  ; 
Because  his  vices  work'd  their  way  in  vain  ; 
And  more  than  theae,  because  he  sees  the  smik 
Of  a  wrong*d  woman  pitying  man  so  Tile. 

He  sought  an  office,  serves  in  the  excise. 
And  every  wish,  but  that  for  wealth,  denies  ; 
Wealth  is  the  world, to  him,  and  be  is  worldly  wiaa 
But  disappointment  in  bis  fiice  appeirs ; 
Care  and  vexation,  sad  regret  and  fears 
Have  fix'd  on  him  their  fuigs,  and  done  the  wotk 
of  years. 

Yet  grows  he  wealthy  in  a  strange  degree. 
And  ndghbours  wonder  how  the  fiiet  can  be : 
He  lives  alone,  contracts  a  sordid  air. 
And  sees  with  sullen  grief  the  cheerful  pair ; 
Feels  a  keen  pang,  as  he  beholds  the  door 
Where  peace  abides,  and  mutters,—**  l^m  fmrT 
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PRBACHINO  AND  PRACTICK. 


[FHrewtU  and  ReturiL] 


P. — ^What  I  havfr  ask'd  are  questiona  that  rdats 
To  those  once  known,  that  I  might  learn  their  fela 
But  there  was  OtfE,  whom  though  I  scarcely  loicv, 
Much  do  I  wish  to  learn  his  fortunes  too. 
Yet  what  expect  T — He  was  a  rich  man'a  Heii^ 
His  conduct  doubtfbl,  but  his  prospects  Air; 
Thoughtless  and  brave,  extravagant  and  gay. 
Wild  as  the  wind,  and  open  as  the  day ; 
His  freaks  and  follies  were  a  thousand  times 
Brought  full  in  view  :  I  heard  not  of  ^ia  < 
Like  our  Prince  Hal,  his  company  he  cho 
Among  the  hwless,  of  restraint  the  foes ; 
But  thoogh  to  their  poor  pleasures  he  could  i 
He  was  not,  rumour  said,  their  victim-dope. 

His  mother's  Sister  was  a  maiden  prim. 
Pious  and  poor,  and  much  in  debt  to  him. 
This  she  repaid  with  volumes  of  reproof^ 
And  sage  odvice,  till  he  would  cry  **  Enough  V* 

His  father's  Brother  no  such  hints  allow'd,— 
Peevish  and  rich,  and  insolent  and  proud« 
Of  stem,  strong  spirit :  Him  the  youth  withstood 
At  length,  **  Presume  not  (said  he)  on  our  blood ; 
Treat  with  politeness  him  whom  you  advise. 
Nor  think  I  fear  yonr  doting  propheciea  ;** 
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And  fkine  has  told  of  roanj  ah  an^rj  word, 
When  anger  tbia,  and  that  contempt  had  stirr'd. 

•"  Boy !  thou  wilt  beg  thy  bread,  I  plaii^y  aee.**— 
*"  Upbraid  not.  Uncle !  tUl  I  beg  of  thee." 

•*  Oh  I  thou  wilt  run  to  ruin  and  disgrace." — 
*  What  I  and  so  kind  an  Uncle  In  the  place  ?** 

**  Nay,  for  I  |ioId  thee  atranger  to  ray  blood.*? — 
**  Then  must  I  treat  thee  as  a  stranger  would : 
For  if  you  throw  the  tie  of  blood  aside, 
You  must  the  rooghflets  of  your  speech  abide." 

••  What !  to  your  father's  Brother  do  you  give 
A  challenge  7 — Mercy  I  in  what  times  we  live !" 

Now,  I  conftss,  the  youth  who  could  supply  -' 
Thus  that  poor  Spinster,  and  could  thus  defy 
This  wealthy  Undo : — who  could  mix  with  them 
Whom  his  strong  senae  arid  feeling  must  condemn, 
And  in  their  follies  his  amusement  find. 
Yet  never  lose  the  vigour  of  his  mind — 
A  youth  like  this,  with  much  we  must  reprove, 
Had  something  still  to  win  esteem  and  love. 
Perhaps  he  lives  not ;  but  he  seem*d  not  made 
To  pass  through  Hft  entirely  in  tfae-shade. 

F. — Suppose  yoa  nv  him,— does  your  mipd  re- 
tain 
So  much,  that  you  would  know  the  man  again  7 
Yet  hoU  in  muid,  he  may  have  ^t  the  prees 
Of  grief  or  guilt,  the,  withering  of  distress ; 
He  now  may  show  tlie  stamp  of  wo  and  pain. 
And  nothing  of  his  lively  cast  remain. 

Survey  these  features — see  if  nothing  there 
May  old  impressions  on  your  mind  repair ! 
Is  there  not  something  in  this  shatter*d  firame 
Like  to  that-' — 

P. — No !  not  like  it,  but  the  same ; 
That  eye  so  brilliant,  and  that  smile  so  gay. 
Are  lighted  up,  and  sparkle  through  decay. 

But  may  I  question  7  Will  you  that  allow  7 
^liere  was  a  difference,  and  there  must  be  now ; 
And  yet,  permitted,  I  woold  gladly  hear 
What  must  have  pass*d  in  many  a  troubled  yetur. 


F, — ^Then  hear  my  tale ;  but  I  the  price  demand ; 
That  understood,  I  too  most  understand 
Thy  wanderings  through,  or  sufferings  in  the  land ; 
And,  if  our  virtues  cannot  much  produce, 
Perhaps  our  errors  may  be  found  of  use. 

To  all  the  wealth  my  father's  care  laid  by, 
I  added  wings,  and  taught  it  how  to  fly.     • 
To  him  that  act  had  been  of  grievous  sight, 
Bat  he  survived  not  to  behold  the  flight 
Strange  doth  it  seem  to  grave  and  sober  minds. 
How  the  dear^ice  the  simple  votary  blinds. 
So  that  be  fifi^-to  ruin  smoothly  on. 
And  scarcely  %els  he  *8  going,  till  he 's  gone. 

I  had  made  over,  in  a  lucky  hour. 
Funds  for  my  Aunt,  and  pUoed  beyobd  my  power : 


The  rest  was  flown,  I  speak  it  with  remorse, 
And  now  a  pistol  seem'd  a  thing  in  course. 

But  though  its  precepts  I  had  not  obeyM, 
Thotlghts  of  my  Bible  jnade  me  much  afhud 
Of  sueh  rebellion,  and  though  not  content, 
I  most  live  on  when  life's  supports  were  spent; 
Nay,  I  mmit  eat,  and  of  my  frugal  Aunt 
Must  grateful  take  what  gracious  she  would  grant ; 
And  tnie,  she  granted,  but  with  mttch  discourse ; 
Oh !  with  what  words  did  she  her  sense  enforce ! 
Great  was  her  wonder,  in  my  need  that  I 
Should  on  the  prt>p  myself  had  raised  rely— 
I,  who  urovided  for  her  in  my  cara, 
**  Must  be  assured  how  Uttfo  she  oould  spare !" 

I  stood  confounded,  and  with  angry  tone, 
with  rage  and  grief;  that  blended  oath  and  groan, 
I  fled  her  presence—Vet  I  saw  her  air 
Of  resignation,  and  I  heard  her  praver ; 
**Now  Heaven,**  she  utter*d,  **make  his  burden 

light  r— 
And  I,  in  parting,  cried,  ••Thou  Hypocrite  !*• 

But  I  was  wrongs— she  might  htfve  meant  tb 
Though  not  to  give  her  soul— her  eash — away. 

Of  OQurse,  my  Uncle  would  the  spendthrift  shun  i 
So  firiends  on  earth  I  now  could  reckon  none. 

One  mom  I  rambled,  thinking  of  the  past, 
Far  in  the  country — Did  you  ever  fast 
Through  a  long  summer^s  day  7  or,  sturdy,  go 
To  pluck  tbe  crab,  the  bramble,  and  the  sloe, 
The  hyp,  the  comiiBl,  and  the  beech,  the  food 
And  the  wild  solate  of  the  gypsy  brood  7 
To  pick  the  cress  embrovm*d  by  summer  sun. 
From  the  dry  bed  where  streams  no  longer  run  7 
Havejou,  like  8c|iooI>boy,  min^Ung  play  and  toil, 
Dug  for  the  ground-nut,  and  enjoy*d  the  spoil  7 
Or  chaftd  with  foverish  band  the  ripening  wheat, 
Resolved  to  fast,  and  yet  oompell*d  to  eat  7 

Say,  did  you  this,  abd  drink  the  crystal  spring, 
And  think  yourself  an  abdicated  king. 
Driven  from  your  state  by  a  rebellious  race  7 
And  in  your  pride  ocmtending  with  disgrace, 
Could  you  your  hunger  in  your  anger  lose. 
And  call  the  ills  you  bear  the  ways  you  choose  7 

Thus  on  myself  depending,  I  began 
To  feel  the  pride  of  a  neglected  man  ; 
Not  yet  correct,  but  still  I  could  command 
Unshaken  nerves,  and  a  determined  hand. 

**  Lo !  men  at  work  !**  I  said,  **  and  I  a  man 
Can  work  !  I  foel  it  u  my  pride,  J  can.*' 
This  said,  I  wander'd  on,  and  joio'd  the  poor. 
Assumed  a  Ubourer's  dress  and  was  no  more 
Than  labour  made — Upon  the  road  I  broke 
Stones  for  my  bread,  and  startled  at  the  stroke ; 
But  every  day  the  labour  seem*d  more  light. 
And  sounder,  sweeter  still  the  sleep  of  every  night 

•*  Thus  will  I  live,"  I  cried,  ••  nor  more  return 
To  herd  with  men,  whose  love  and  hate  1  spurn 
All  creatures  toil ;  the  beast,  if  tamed  or  free, 
Must  toil  for  daily  sustenance  like  me ; 
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The  ieather'd  people  hunt  at  well  u  nnr. 
And  cttcb  their  dymg  fi>od  upon  the  wuf. 
llie  fish,  the  imect,  ul  who  live,  emploj 
Their  powers  to  keep  on  life,  or  to  enjoj. 
Their  life  th*  enjqymeot;  thus  will  I  proceed, 
A  man  from  man*s  detested  fevoors  freed.** 

Thus  was  I  leasoniag,  when  at  leof^th  there 


Ajrift,  a  present,  but  wkhoot  a  name. 

*"  That  Spinster.witoh,  has  she  then  feiind  a  waj 

To  cure  her  conscience,  and  her  Nephew  paj, 

And  sends  her  pittance  7    Well,  and  let  it  boj 

What  sweetens  labour ;  need  I  this  denj  f 

I  thank  her  not;  it  is  as  if  I  feand 

The  feiry-gift  npon  this  stony  groond.** 

Still  I  wrought  oo ;  fp^n  occitrred  the  daj« 
And  then  the  same  additioa  to  mj  paj. 

Then,  b !  another  Friend,  if  not  the  same, 
For  that  I  knew  not,  with  a  message  came— 
**  Canst  keep  accoonts  7**  the  man  was  pleased  to 

ask — 
«•  I  coold  not  cash !— 4mt  that  the  harder  task.** 
**  Yet  try,**  he  said ;  and  I  was  qoickly  brooght, 
To  Lawyer  Soell,  and  in  his  office  taugbt 
Not  mach  my  pay,  bat  my  desires  were  less, 
And  I  for  enl  days  reserved  th*  excess. 

Soch  day  occarr*d  not ;  quickly  came  there  one. 
When  I  was  told  my  present  work  was  done : 
My  Friend  then  brought  me  to  a  building  large. 
And  gave  fer  weightier  business  to  my  charge. 
There  I  was  told  I  had  accounts  to  keep, 
Of  those  vast  Works,  where  waders  never  sleep, 
Where  spindles,  bobbins,  rorings,  threads,  and  pins, 
Made  up  the  complex  mass  that  erer  spins. 

There  at  my  desk,  in  my  six  feet  of  room, 
I  noted  efeiT  power  of  every  loom ; 
Sounds  of  ail  kinds  I  heard  from  mortal  lung»» 
Eternal  battle  of  unwearied  ioogues, 
Tlie  jar  of  men  and  women,  girls  and  boys. 
And  the  huge  Bab^Ps  own  dull  whirring  grinding 


Another  came!  **  I  come,**  he  said, ** to  show 
Tour  unknown  Frieod — have  you  a  wish  to  know  1* 
Much  I  desired,  and  forth  we  rode,  and  found 
My  Uncle  dving,  but  his  judgment  sound. 
The  good  o(d  man,  whom  I  abused,  had  been 
The  guardian  power,  directing  but  unseen; 
And  thus  the  wikl  but  gratefol  boy  be  led 
To  take  new  motives  at  his  dying  bed. 


The  rest  you  judge— I  now  have  all  1 1 
And  now  the  tale  you  promised !— Come,  proceed. 


I  share. 


My  care  was  mark'd,  and  I  had  soon  in  charge 
Important  matters,  and  my  pay  was  large. 
I  nt  my  fortune  marvellM ;  it  was  strange, 
And  so  the  outward  and  the  inward  change. 
Till  to  the  power  who  **  gives  and  takes  away** 
I  tttm*d  in  praise,  and  taught  my  soul  to  pray. 


P^— "Tis  due,  I  own,  but  yet  in  mercy  spare: 
Alas !  no  Uncle  was  my  guide — my  care 
Was  all  my  own ;  no  guardian  took  a  i 
I,  like  Cdumbus,  for  a  world  i 
*T  was  no  great  efibrt^-sacrificed  my  i 
My  own  sm  world,  where  I  had  never  seen 
Tbe  earth  productive,  or  the  sky  serene. 

But  this  is  past— and  I  at  length  am  com 
To  see  what  changes  have  been  wrought  at 
Happy  in  this,  that  I  can  set  me  down 
At  worst  a  stranger  in  my  native  town. 

Fd — ^Then  be  it  so !  but  mean  you  not  to  show 
How  time  has  paas'd  7  for  we  expect  to  know ; 
And  if  yon  tell  not,  know  you  we  shall  trace 
Your  mbvements  for  ourselves  from  place  to  pboe, 
Your  wants,  your  wishes,  all  you*ve  soorht  or  sesa, 
Shall  be  the  food  for  our  remark  and  BDiee&. 
So,  wamM  in  time,  the  real  page  unfeid. 
And  let  the  Truth,  before  the  Lie,  be  told. 

P.— This  might  be  done;  but  wonders  I  haie 
none; 
All  my  adventures  are  of  Self  aloms- 

P.— What  then  7  I  grant  you,  if  your  way  was 
dear. 
An  smooth  and  right — ^We  've  no  deatre  to  bear; 
But  if  you  *ve  lewd  and  wicked  things  to  tell. 
Low  passions,  cruel  deeds,  nay  crimes    His  wefl: 

Who  would  not  listen  7 

P.— Hark!  IbenrtfaekdL 
It  calls  to  dinner  with  inviting  sound. 


For  now  we  know  where  dinners  may  be  found, 
And  can  behold  and  share  the  glad  repast. 
Without  a  dread  that  we  behold  our  last. 

P.— Come  then,  shy  friend,  let  doleful  suljedi 


And  thank  our  God  that  we  can  dine  in 
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SECOND  BISHOP  OF  CALCUTTA, 


Among  the  dbtin^^ijihed  men  of  Ihe  present  age, 
the  late  Bbltop  HEBfiR,  of  Calcutta,  deeervet  a 
high  rank,  as  a  most  accomplished  poet,  as  an 
acute,  discrirainating,  pious,  and  learned  divine ; 
as  a  traveller  poeseaaing  the  talent  of  accurate  oth- 
servation  and  perseverance  in  a  very  high -degree; 
but,  especially,  as  a  moet  disiniercated  and  devoted 
Cbriatian  bishop  and  missionaTy,  he  has  left  behind 
Him  an  imperishable  memory. 

Reginald  HrocR  was  the  second  son  of  the 
Rev.  Reginald  Heber,  and  was  bom  on  the  dlst 
of  April,  1783,  at  Malpas,  in  Cheshire,  England, 
where  his  father  then  held  a  pastoral  charge.  His 
mother  was  Mary  Allanson,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  AJlanson,  of  the  same  coonty.  So  that  he 
may  be  said  to  have  been  of  Levitieal  descent :  a 
drcumstanoe  which,  probably,  was  not  without 
influence  upon  hb  mind  from  a  very  eariy  period. 
The  earliesi  dawningsof  his  mind  are  said  to  have 
given  promise  of  those  christian  graces,  with  which 
he  was,  through  all  the  stages  of  his  iliustrious  life, 
80  richly  endowed ;  and  of  thoee  talents,  which 
eventually  gave  him  an  eminent  rank  among  the 
literary  characters  of  the  age.  In  his  childhood, 
the  eagerness  with  which  he  read  the  Bible,  and 
the  accuracy  with  which  he  treasured  up  large 
poitioBs  of  it  in  his  memory,  were  such  as  to  ex- 
cite observation ;  and  this  first  application  of  his 
powers  umloubtedly  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
masterly  knowledge  of  the  Scriptsres,  which  he 
subsequently  attained;  and  to  the  perfecting  of 
which,  almost  all  his  reading  was  made,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  contribute.  His  literary  education 
was  commenced  at  the  grammar  school  of  Whit- 
church, pursued  nnder  Dr.  Bristowe,  a  teacher 
near  London,  and  was  completed  at  Brazen-nose 
college,  Oxford,  where  he  was  entered  in  1800. 
"At  the  university,"  said  His  early  friend.  Sir 
Charles  Grey,  at  the  time  of  his  decease  Chief- 
justice  df  Cakmtta,  "  he  was,  beyond  all  question 
or  comparison,  the  most  distinguished  student  of 
bis  time.  The  name  of  Reginald  Heber  was  in 
every  mouth ;  lus  society  was  courted  by  young 
and  ok) ;  he  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  favour,  ad- 
miration, and  regard,  from  which  I  h^ve  never 
known  any  one  but  himself,  who  would  not  have 
derived,  and  for  life,  an  unsalutary  influence." 


I  The  next  year  he  gained  tl^  chancellor's  prize 
at  the  univereity.  by  his  Latin  verse,  "  Carmen 
Seculare."  In  1803,  when  but  liule  more  than 
nineteen  years  of  age,  oocurred  one  of  those  hap^r 
coincidences  which  occaaionaliy  make  the  paths  of 
duty  and  of  plc^isure  the  way  to  enduring  fame ; 
a  prize  subject,  for  English  verse,  was  that  year 
assigned,  which  awaked  "all  that  was  within 
him," — PaUstine.  Upon  this  theme  he  wrote, 
and  with  signal  success.  It  was  recited,  as  usual, 
in  the  theatre,  with  much  difBdence  on  the  part  of 
the  author^  to  a  greatly  admiring  audience,  among 
whom  was  his  aged  father,  whose  feelings  were  so 
overcome  by  the  applause  bestowed  upon  hb  son, 
that,  immediately  afler  the  recitation,  he  mounted 
hb  horse,  and  returned  to  hb  home.  The  poem 
produced  a  great  sensation.  It  procured  the  prize, 
was  set  to  music,  and  brougbt  to  its  author  public 
and  universal  praise.  The  knowledge  it  displays 
of  Scripture  and  of  the  Holy  Land,  its  copious 
and  flowing  language,  its  beautifully  diveraifled 
figures,  and  the  exact  discrimination,  accurate  con- 
ception, and  pure  taste  which  it  dbplays  through- 
out, have  given  it  a  deservedly  high  rank  among 
tha  literature  of  the  age.  It  has  been  said  by  an 
Englbh  critic,  that  this  is  almost  the  only  univer- 
sity poem  that  has  maintained  its  honours  unim- 
pairrd,  and  entitled  itself,  after  the  lapse  of  jrean 
to  be  considered  the  property  of  the  nation.  Iq 
1805,  Mr.  Heber  obtained  a  ttiird  prize  for  an 
Englbh  essay,  On  the  Senee  qflfomour. 

Shortly-  after  thb,  he  left  England  in  company 
with  Mr.  Jolin  Thornton,  to  make  the  tour  of  the 
eastern  parts  df  Europe.  The  war,  at  that  time 
prevailing  between  England  and  France,  excluded 
Englbh  travellers  from  a  brge  portion  of  the  con- 
tinent. Mr.  Heber  and  hb  frbnd  were,  therefore, 
only  able  to  vbit  some  parts  of  Grermany,  Russia, 
and  the  Crimea.  He  made  a  copious  journal  of 
hb  traveb ;  but  as  he  did  not  think  proper  to  pre- 
sent hb  observations  to  the  public  iq  hb  own 
name,  when  Dr.  EL,D  Clarke  sent  hb  volume  of 
traveb  through  Russia,  Taitary,  and  Turkey,  to 
the  press,  he  allowed  him  the  free  use  of  his  jour- 
nal, of  which  Dr.  Clarke  avef  !ed  himself  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  the  form  of  noti>s  to  hb  work, 
by  which  its  valuu  was  certainty  largely  increaitea 
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Dr.  Clarke,  in  his  preface,  and  in  ▼arious  parts  of  be  added  another  poem  of  a  few  lines,  on  the  pas- 
bis  volume,  pays  a  well  merited  tribute  to  "  the  ^agr  of  the  Israelites  tiuougfa  the  Red  Sea. 
zealous  attention  to  accuracy  which  appears  in  He  ictumed  from  tlie  continent  in  1807,  ami 
every  statement"  of  Mr.  Heber.  Of  the  doaeness  soon  afterwards  was  admitted  to  holy  ofden,  aad 
and  discriminaiion  of  his  obsenrations,  the  rivid  inducted  into  his  patrimonial  preferment  of  Hod- 
recollection  of  Russian  buildings,  language,  and  net  in  Shropshire,  estimated  at  dOOOL  per  annm, 
incidents,  which  appear  in  his  Indian  journals,  comprising  the  estate  of  his  ancestors,  which  had 
written  neariy  twenty  years  later,  aflbrd  very  strik-  been  held  by  his  father  during  the  last  years  of  his 
ing  proofii  What  he  saw  in  Hindomtan  is  repeat-  life.  The  patronage  of  this  living  had  become 
edly  compared  with  what  he  recollected  to  have  vested  in  his  family  by  a  marriage  with  an  heiress 
seen  in  Russia.  He  seems,  at  times,  ahnost  con- !  of  the  Vernon  family.  He  now  married  Amefia, 
vinced  that  several  Indian  practices  must  have  had  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Shipley,  Dean  of  St.  Asaph, 
a  Russian  origin,  and  he  frequently  detected  him-  i^  thenceforward  willingly  devoted  himself  to  the 
self  in  mingling  Russian  words  with  Hindoostanee  enjoyment  of  the  domestic  charities,  and  to  the 


discharge  of  those  unobtrusive  duties  which  fill  i^ 
the  life  of  a  country  clergyman.  He  was  here  am- 
rounded  by  his  relatives,  and  an  intelligent  and 
agreeable  society.  He  possessed  as  oiany  of  ths 
ingredients  which  nuike  up  the  sum  of  btuMA 
happiness  as  he  couU  desire.  The  love  of  Iuk, 
however  valuable  in  the  eyes  of  roost  men,  appean 
•  We  may  IndDduce  hera  Blr.  Ifcbcr's  account  of  a  visit  ^^er  to  have  had  any  strong  hold  upon  his  feei- 
whl<^  Mr.  Tbomlon  and  hlmwlf  paid  to  the  celebmed  Plato^ ;  ings,  ami,  at  this  period,  probably  had  none  whal- 
asehbiAop  of  Moscow,  taleen  ikom  Dr.  Clarke's  tnveli^  to  ever.  His  society  was  indeed  courted  by  the  world 
which  It  liannsxad  asa  IMS.  I  which  he  was  so  well  qualified  to  attract  and  na- 


when  addressing  the  natives  of  India.*  It  was 
during  this  journey,  and  while  in  the  city  of  Dres- 
den, that  he  began  a  poem  on  Europe^  which, 
however,  he  did  not  complete  till  after  his  return, 
and  which  he  published  in  1809.  In  the  same 
year  he  published  his  poem  of  Paieatine,  to  which 


in  Mr.  Hebei^  journal  very  character- 


tify;  but  he  had  set  before  himself;  in  the 


iatic  of  this  extraordinary  roan.    Mr.  Heber,  with  his  friend  <    r  .l    .       ^       i      .  •  f- 

Mr.  Thornton,  paid  him  a  virit  in  the  convent  of  Befania ;  I  o^  »«»«  tru«*  "id  noblest  ambition,  a  course  of  ae- 
and,  in  his  description  of  the  monastery,  I  find  the  following  I  cre^  virtue  and  self-denying  diligence,  in  purauii^ 
acfount  of  the  srehMihap.  'The  space  beneath  the  rocks  b  which,  he  rightly  estimated,  that  it  was  the  W3iy 
occupied  by  a  sinaU  chapel,  fumiihed  with  a  store,  for  winter  I  to  the  purest  earthly  happiness,  and  that  ita  bri- 
devoUonjandontberighihandiea  lhtle,nai^^  be  richly  worth  every  r- 

lAirung  two  coffins,  one  of  which  is  empty,  and  destined  for  I     .^         w     1 1  u    iw.      ii   i  i  •  u  u 


ttie  present  archblaliop ;  the  other  contnins  tlie  bones  of  the 
founder  of  the  monastery,  who  Is  refarded  as  a  saint.  The 
oak  coffin  was  almost  bit  to  pieces  by  different  persons  aflUcted 
with  the  tooth<ach.  for  wliicha  rub  on  this  boaid  is  a  specific 
PUto  laughed  as  he  told  us  this ;  but  said,  'As  they  do  it  <ie 
btm  evsMr,  I  would  not  undeceire  them.'  This  prelate  has 
been  long  very  famous  In  Rttsiia,  as  a  man  of  ability.  His 
piety  has  been  qtieitioned ;  but  from  his  oonremtioQ  we  drew 
a  very  favouraUa  Idea  of  him.  Home  of  his  expwions 
would  ^her  have  singed  the  whWcen  of  a  very  orthodox 
roan;  but  the  Oaokness  and  openness  of  hbmannoivuid  the 
liberality  of  his  seniimenus  pleased  us  highly.  His  fianknesi 
on  the  subjects  of  politics  pleased  us  highly.  The  clergy 
throughout  Rossis  are,  I  believe,  inimical  to  their  govern 
ment ;  they  are  mora  connected  with  the  peasants  than  most 
other  classes  of  men.  and  are  wrongly  Intonated  In  their  suf. 
foringa  and  oppressioiM ;  to  many  of  which  they  themselves 
are  likewise  exposed.  They  marry  very  much  among  the 
daughien  and  aisteis  of  their  own  order,  and  form  aUnost  a 
caste.  I  think  Buonaparte  rather  popular  among  them  Pla- 
to ssemed  to  contemplate  his  success  as  an  inevitable  and  not 
▼ery  alarming  prospect  He  reftised  to  draw  up  a  form  of 
prayer  for  the  success  of  the  Russian  arms.  *U,*  said  he^ 
'  they  are  really  penitent  and  oootrite,  let  them  shut  up  their 
|)laceeof  |HibIic  amusement  for  a  month,  ajid  I  will  tlien  cele- 
brate public  prayets.'  His  exprHaions  of  dMIke  to  the  Dobk« 
and  wtalthy  classes  were  strong  and  singular;  as  also  the 
manner  In  wlilch  he  described  the  power  of  an  emperor  of 
Russia,  the  dangers  which  surround  him,  aitd  the  improba- 
bility of  any  rapid  ImpmTemenL  *  It  woukl  be  much  better,' 
sdd  he, 'had  we  a  constitution  Uke  that  of  England.'  Yet  I 
•iiipect  he  does  not  wish  pankolarly  wall  to  us  in  ourVar 
with  Francs."— £lit6sfs  MS.  Jommal. 


crifice,  should  he  be  called  to  any,  which  he  oovld 
make  for  it.    Devoted  to  his  profession,  be  mm 
dered  it  his  most  honourable  distinction  to  becoois 
the  friend,  the  pastor,  the  sfiintual  guide  of  those 
whose  spiritual  interests  had  been  ^^Mnmitted  to 
his  charge.     "He  laboured  to  accommodate  his 
instructions,"  sajrs  one  of  his  friends,  "to  thecon*- 
prehension  of  all ;  a  labour  by  no  means  easy  to  a 
mind  stored  with  classic  elegance,  and  an  tmsfv 
nation  glowing  with  a  thouiAnd  image*  of  soUh 
mity  and  beauty.     He  rejoioed  to  form  his  man- 
ners, his  habits,  and  bis  conversation,  to  tboae  whs 
were  entrusted  to  his  care,  that  he  might  gain  the 
confidence  and  aiTection  of  even  the  poorest  ameiy 
his  flock;,  so  that  he  might  more  surely  win  their 
souls  to  God,  and  finally,  in  the  day  of  tha  last 
account,  present  every  man  faultleaa  belbitt  bis 
presence  with  exceeding  joy.    He  wa%  mbom  aB, 
singularly  happy  in  his  visitation  of  the  asck,  and 
in  administering  oonsolation  to  tboae  that  moaraad; 
and  his  name  will  Ic^ng  be  dear,  and  hia  mtiwsfj 
most  precious,  in  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  by 
whoae  sick  beds  he  has  often  stood  aa  a  raiaiiter- 
ing  angel."    "  Hia  aeroKVis,"  saya  another  of  hit 
friends,  "  were  very  original — sometimes  ezpanA- 
ing  into  general  views  of  the  soberoe  and  doctrinss 
of  revelation,  collected  from  an  intimate  aoqoaiot- 
ance,  not  with  commentaitmi,  but  with  the  deCailt 
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of  holy  writ  itnelf,  frequently  drawing  ingenious 
lenons  for  christian  conduct,  firum  the  subordinate 
parts  of  a  parable,  a  miracle,  or  a  history,  which  a 
fess  imaginative  mind  would  have  overlooked — 
often  enlivened  by  moral  stories,  with  which  his 
multifarious  reading  supplied  him;  and  occaidon- 
ally  by  facts  which  had  come,  perhaps,  under  his 
own  obdervation,  and  which  he  thought  calculated 
to  give  spirit  or  i)crspicuity  to  the  truths  he  was 
imparting:  a  practice  which,  when  judiciously  re- 
strained, Is  well  adapted  to  secure  the  rustic  hearer 
from  the  fute  of  Eutychus,  without  giving  offence 
even  to  nicer  brethren :  of  which  the  powerful  ef- 
fect is  discoverable  (though  the  figures  may  be 
grosser,  than  the  times  would  now  admit)  in  the 
sermons  of  Latimer  and  the  Reformers;  subse- 
quently, in  those  of  Taylor  and  South;  and  still 
more  recently  in  the  popular  harangues  of  Whit- 
field and  "Wesley;  aiul  a  practice  we  will  add, 
which  derives  countenance  and  authority  from  the 
twe  of  parables  in  the  preaching  of  our  Lord." 
Both  in  the  puljiit  and  in  his  ordinary  conversa- 
tion, his  language  was  polished,  yet  seldom  above 
the  reach  of  a  country  congregation;  and  when 
occasion  required,  was  dealt  out  to  them  in  a  way 
it  was  impossible  to  misunderstand.  F^requently  he 
indulged  in  bold  and  striking  metaphors,  and  he 
was  always  attractive  in  the  happy  adoption  of  ex- 
pressions from  the  pure  and  undefiled  English  of 
the  Bible,  with  which  his  mind  was  thoroughly 
imbued,  and  which  he  could  call  up  at  will. 

It  was  while  engaged  in  this  way,  that  he  found 
time  for  the  occasional  composition  of  some  hymns, 
of  which  he  originally  intended  to  prepare  a  se- 
ries, adapted  to  the  English  Church  service 
throughout  the  year,  for  the  use  of  hiis  own  parish. 
A  few  of  them  were  first  published  in  the  Chris- 
tian Observer  for  1811  and  1812,  introduced  by  a 
brief  statement  of  the  motives  which  led  to  their 
composition,  which  were  correct  in  themselves, 
and  highly  creditable  to  the  author.*  From  some 
cause  he  never  completed  the  task  which  he  had 
set  for  himself;  but  among  those  which  he  did 
prepare,  there  are  some  very  beautiful  specimens 
of  devotional  poetry,  which  would  alone  be  suffi- 
cient to  preserve  his  memory  from  decay.  Some 
of  them,  as  his  missionary  hymn,  have  obtained  a 
^ry  just  celebrity ;  and  there  ore  few  readers  of 
poetry  who  are  not  familiar  with  that  beautiful 
piece,  beginning  Brightest  and  best  of  the  sons  qf 
the  moming.i 

'  This  tfatemenc  may  be  found  preooding  the  Hymns  In 
tlila  Tolunie. 

t  While  on  his  primary  visitation,  at  Meerut,  in  the  heart 
of  India,  he  was  delightfully  surprised  at  hearing  some  of 
(hone  hymns  sung  in  the  church  where  he  was  preaching. 
"  I  hsd  the  gratification,"  be  says  in  his  joamal,  '*  of  bearing 
my  own  hymns,  *  Brightest  and  iMst  of  the  ions  of  the  mom* 
tag,*  and  that  for  St  Stephen's  day,  sung  better  tiian  I  ever 
Heard  them  in  church  before." 


In  1812  he  published  a  small  volume  of  poems, 
including,  beside  those  we  have  already  alluded 
to,  with  the  exception  of  the  hymns,  soimc  transla- 
tions of  Pindar,  and  one  or  two  smaller  pieces. 

In  1815,  he  was  chosen,  though  still  young,  and 
only  in  the  first  eligible  degree,  to  deliver  the 
Hampton  Lectures  before  the  university  of  Oxford. 
The  lectures,  conformably  to  the  directions  of  tha 
founder,  were  published  the  ensuing  year,  under 
the  title  of  "  The  Personality  and  Office  of  the 
Cliristiau  Comforter  asserted  and  explained  in  a 
!  course  of  Sermons  on  John  xvi.  7."  Of  these 
lectures  it*  has  been  said  by  a  judicious  and  able 
critic,  that  the  author  "  has  displayed  much  depth 
and  accuracy  of  investigation ;  an  extensive  ac- 
quaintance with  the  hidden  stores  of  learning, 
whether  laid  up  in  the  writings  of  the  ancient  phi- 
losophers and  poets,  the  Christian  fathers  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches,  or  the  still  more  re- 
condite Rabbinical  compilers ;  and  a  richness  and 
grandiloquism  of  expression,  which,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  is  fully  as  appropriate  to  the  poet  of 
Palestine  as  to  the  Bam{>ton  lecturer.  The  im- 
mense mass  of  learning  introduced  into  this  vo- 
lume is  doubtless  very  creditable  to  the  powers 
and  industry  of  Mr.  Heber." 
'  A  few  critical  essays,  both  theological  and  lite- 
rary, which  appeared  in  the  periodical  publications 
of  the  day,  without  his  name,  and  an  ordination 
sermon,  printed  at  the  request  of  the  Bishop  of 
Chester,  before  whom  it  was  delivered,  comprise 
all  his  literary  labours  from  the  date  last  named, 
till  1822,  when  he  again  appeared  before  the  pub* 
lie,  as  the  editor  of  an  edition  of  the  works  of  Je- 
remy Taylor,  to  which  he  annexed  an  account  of 
the  life  of  Bishop  Taylor,  and  a  review  of  his 
writings  from  his  own  eloquent  pen.  While  thi« 
work  exhibits  advancement  to  a  more  ripened 
knowledge,  and  improvement  in  taste  and  style, 
it  derives  a  great  interest,  from  the  evident  sym- 
pathy with  which  Mr.  Hebcr  regards  the  life  and 
writings  of  that  heavenly -mi  ntlcd  man.  Taylor 
and  Heber  have,  indt^d,  been  thought  to  possess 
much  in  common,  a  poetical  hal>it  of  mind,  disgust 
at  intderanuo,  great  simplicity  of  character  and 
feeling,  a  hatred  of  every  thing  sordid  and  con- 
tracted, a  love  for  practlpal  rather  than  specula- 
tive religion,  and  a  degree  of  faith,  not  the  less 
bright  and  towering,  because  connected  with  a 
lofty  imagination. 

It  was  about  the  same  time,  that  he  was  elected 
preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  which,  requiring  his 
residence  for  a  short  period  of  each  year  in  Lon- 
don, brought  him  occasionally  into  more  conspicu- 
ous society,  and  withdrew  him,  in  a  measure,  from 
that  retirement,  and  even  obscurity,  which  he  had 
appeared  to  court,  and  brought  out  his  many  vir- 
tues in  a  light  more  fitted  to  show  iorth  their  va- 
lue, and  to  give  them  the  influence  they  mighi 
3A 
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reaionably  challenge.  Tlie  greater  part  of  the 
year  was,  however,  still  spent  by  him  at  Hodnet, 
where  he  had  now  erected  a  dwelling  for  his  per- 
manent residence. 

In  this  manner  upwards  of  fifteen  years  had 
passed  away  since  he  had  settled  at  Ho<lnet,  dur- 
ing which  he  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  be- 
nefits of  refined  society,  and  all  the  blessings  of 
domestic  life,  which  no  one  could  more  highly 
a][>|H^ate.  His  income  was  mucii  more  than 
competent  to  all  his  wants,  and  his  pure  and  well 
balanced  mind  was  satisfied  with  his  enjoyments. 
He  sought  not  distinction,  but  gilled  as  he  was 
with  the  means  of  being  useful  to  mankind,  it  was 
beyond  his  power  to  avoid  it.  If  he  had  desired 
eminence,  the  way  was  plainly  open  before  him, 
and  he  had  only  to'  put  foith  those  powers  with 
which  he  was  so  liberally  endowed,  to  reach  it. 
If  ambition  had  been  his  object,  he  would  have 
been  fiilly  justified  in  indulging  sanguine  hopes 
of  advancement  in  England.  Among  the  whole 
bench  of  English  prelates,  if  talents  and  virtues 
constitute  a  claim,  there  was  none  better  entitled 
to  his  seat,  or  more  capable  of  adorning  it,  than 
Reginald  Heber  would  have  been. 

On  the  death  of  Dr  Midtlleton,  the  first  En- 
glish Bishop  of  Calcutta,  the  dioce.%Ti  charge  pf 
the  English  Churches  in  India  was  offered  to  him. 
Reluctance  to  leave  his  aged  mother,  and  Ids  coun- 
try, made  him  at  once  decline  the  offer.  But  its 
acceptance  was  pressed  upon  him  by  friends, 
whose  opinions  he  highly  estimated ;  and  after  the 
lapse  of  a  week,  spent  in  devout  meditation  and 
prayer  to  Him  who  holds  the  destinies  of  ma.i,  he 
desirfid  that  this  station,  of  which  the  honour  most 
certainly,  to  use  the  language  of  Jeremy  Taylor, 
would  not  pay  the  burthen,  if  not  already  di8]K)0ed 
of,  might  be  entrusted  to  him.  He  heht  himself 
liolily  to  that  overruling  Providence,  which,  in  all 
the  incidents  of  his  life,  he  never  ceased  to  regard 
as  working  all  things  for  good.  And  when  the 
appointment  was,  at  length,  given  him,  a  distrust- 
ful and  uneasy  sensation,  wtiich  had  distresseil  his 
mind  at  the  apprehension  that  he  might  have 
shrunk,  in  too  cowardly  a  spirit,  from  the  obvious 
dictates  of  duty,  passed  away,  and  he  acquired 
new  confidence  in  himself,  from  the  conviction  that 
he  had  acted  rightly.  "  I  can  say  with  confi- 
Jence,^  he  wrote  to  a  firiend  at  this  time,^*  that  I 
have  acted  for  the  best ;  and  even  now,  that  the 
die  is  cast,  I  feel  no  regret  at  the  re^lution  I  have 
taken,  nor  any  distrust  of  the  mercies  and  good- 
ness of  Providence,  who  may  protect  both  me  and 
mine,  and,  if  he  sees  best  for  us,  bring  us  back 
again,  and  preserve  our  excellent  friends  to  wel- 
come us."* 


In  e^cplnnatton  of  this  expreailon,  it  is  suted,  thai  in  cnn 
•fierce  of  lh6  iiecuQartty  oCtlte  service  in  India,  the  bfahqii 


When  Mr.  Heber's  acceptance  of  the  bisbopae 
of  Calcutta  waa  announced  to  his  friends,  the  in- 
telligence was  received  with  surprise  by  some,  and 
with  deep  regret  by  many,  whose  personal  feehngt 
were  too  powerful  to  be  altogether  excluded  from 
the  question.  Satisfied,  as  they  were,  that  a 
bright  career  was  open  for  him  at  home,  and  not 
taking  the  enlarged  view  of  human  duty  whkh 
was  familiar  to  him^  they  suffered  their  own  seliiiii 
delight  in  his  society  and  honours  to  interfere  with 
his  ardent  desire  to  do  good  to  all  men.  Bishop 
Middleton,  too,  it  was  well  known,  had  sunk  nn- 
der  the  heavy  duties  of  the  station,  joined  to  the 
debilitating  effects  of  a  tropical  clime ;  and  to  many 
of  Mr.  Heber's  friends,  it  seemed  that  he  was  too 
ready  to  go,  crowned  indeed  with  flowers,  like  a 
victim  to  the  sacrifice.  It  was,  moreover,  bdief' 
ed,  by  some  of  those  who  would  have  diasuaJed 
him  from  the  duty,  that  his  character  possesnl 
some  points,  which,  however  amiable  in  themselves, 
were  calculated  to  prevent  that  eminent  degree  of 
success,  which  could  atone  for  the  sacrifice  be  wu 
to  make,  and  the  hazard  he  was  certainly  to  en- 
counter. It  was  thought,  too,  that  the  striking 
simplicity  of  his  taste  and  manners  would  be  Bttb 
suited  to  a  country  where  the  object  chiefly  sought 
was  wealth,  and  where  pomp  and  show  were  oni- 
vcrsal  idols.  There  was,  too,  about  him,  notwith- 
standing all  he  had  seen  and  read  of  human  lift 
and  human  character,  a  prodigality  of  kiodnoi 
and  confidence  in  his  nature,  which  woukl  reoikr 
it  very  difllicult  for  him,  it  was  supposed,  to  oppoM 
himself  with  suflScient  decision  to  the  many  ob- 
stacles which  he  might  meet  with,  in  a  course  of 
government,  yet  barely  tried  upoQ  those  who  wen 
to  be  the  subjects  of  it,  and  among  whom  many 
conflicting  interests  were  likely  to  appear.  No 
misgivings,  however,  of  this  kind,  ever  oocorred  to 
his  own  mind.  He  knew,  and  had  weighed  wdl 
the  various  difficulties  with  which  Christianity 
had  to  contend  in  India,  and,  modest  and  homfab 
as  he  was,  he  had  anxiously  studied  the  quafily 
and  bent  of  his  own  resources  in  regard  to  then. 
The  more  he  thought  of  the  matter  in  this  liglit, 
the  more  strongly  was  he  convinced  that  In&i 
was  the  proper  field  for  his  Christian  laboon,  and 
having  brought  his  mind  to  this  result,  he  dete^ 
mined  that  no  sense  of  personal  gratificatiaii « 
comfort,  nor  any  hope  of  future  dignity,  shooU 
interfere  with  a  conviction,  which  he  deliberately 
regarded  as  a  voice  from  heaven,  speaking  to  tfi 
conscience. 

On  Sunday,  the  twentieth  of  April,  he  tmk 
leave  of  his  congregation,  in  a  discourse  wWcb  hai 
been  rci)eatedly  published,  in  the  close  of  which 
he  bade  them  farewell,  in  the  following  pioiMi 


and  chaplains  of  the  Angk»rlndian  Chnrdi  an  aOoived  * 
turn  to  Englaad  aAer  a  certain  term  of  aorvioa 
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beautiful,  and  even  eloquent  expre»ions,  the  uni>  \  pectationft)  with  which  my  announced  departure 
^rsal  admiration  of  which  has  been  amply  proved  j  has  been  received  by  you ;  in  your  expressed  and 


by  the  frequency  with  which  they  have  appeared 
in  print: 

"My  ministerial  labours  among  you  must  have 
an  end;  (  must  give  over  into  other  hands,  the 
task  of  watching  over  your  spiritual  welfare ;  and 
many,  very  many,  of  those  with  whom  I  have 
grown  up  from  childhood,  in  whose  society  I  have 
passed  my  happiest  days,  and  to  whom  it  has  been, 
during  more  than  fifteen  years,  my  duty  and  my 
delight  (with  such  ability  as  God  has  given  me) to 
preach  the  gosiiel  of  Christ,  must,  in  all  probaU- 
lity,  see  my  face  in  the  flesh  no  more.  Under  such 
clrcumstanceB,and  connected  with  many  who  now 
hear  me  by  the  dearest  ties  of  blood,  of  friendship, 
and  of  gratitude,  some  .mixture  of  regret  is  excus- 
able, some  degree  of  sorrow  is  holy.  I  can  not, 
without  Jiome  anxiety  for  tlte  future,  forsi^ke,  for 
an  untried  and  arduous  field  of  duty,  the  quiet 
scenes,  where,  during  so  much  of  my  past  last  life, 
I  have  enjoyed  a  more  than  usual  share  of  earthly 
comfort  and  prosperity;  1  can  not  bid  adieu  to 
those  with  whose,  idea  almost  every  recollection  of 
past  happiness  is  connected,  without  many  earnest 
wishes  for  their  welfare,  and  (I  will  confess  it) 
without  some  severe  self-reproach,  that,  while  it 
was  in  my  power,  1  have  done  so  much  less  than  I 
ought  to  have  done,  to  render  that  welfare  eternal. 
There  are,  indeed,  those  here  who  know,  and 
there  is  One^  above  all,  who  knows  better  than 
any  of  you,  how  earnestly  I  have  desired  the  pe%ce 
and  the  holiness  of  his  church;  how  truly  I  have 
loved  the  people  of  this  place ;  and  how  Warmly 
I  have  hoped  to  be  the  means,  in  \M  hai^d,  of 
bringing  many  amoAg  you  to  glory.  But  I  am  at 
this  moment  but  too-  painfully  sensible,  that  in 
many  things,  yea  in  all,  my  performance4ias  fallen 
short  of  my  principles;  that  neither  privately  nor 
publicly  have  I  taught  you  with  so  much  diligence 
'  as  now  seems  necessary  in  my  eyes:  nor  has  my 
example  set  forth  the  doctrine  in  which  I  have, 
however  imperfectly,  instructed  you ;  yet,  if  my 
xeal  has  failed  in  steadiness,  it  never  has  been 
wanting  in  sinceiity.  I  have  expressed  no  con- 
viction which  I  have  not  deeply  felt;  have  preach- 


repeated  wishes  for  my  welfore  and  my  return;  in 
the  munificent  token  of  your  regard,  with  which  I 
have  been  this  morning  honouretl;*  in  your  nu- 
merous attendance  on  the  pret^ent  occasion,  and 
in  those  marks  of  emotion  which  I  witness  around 
me,  and  in  which  1  am  myself  well  nigh  con- 
strained to  join.  For  all  these  accept  such  thanks 
as  I  can  pay — accept  my  best  wishes — accept  my 
affectionate  regrets — accept  the  contihuance  of  the 
prayers  which  I  have  hitherto  offered  up  for  you 
daily,  and  in  wliich,  whatever  or  wherever  ray 
sphere  of  duty  may  hereafter  be,  my  congregation 
of  Hodnet  shall  (t»elieve  it  I)  never  be  forgotten." 

His  consecration  to  the  office  of  bishop  took 
place  in  May,  1823.  A  few  days  previous  to  this 
event,  he  wrote  to  a  friend  in  the  country:  "My 
consecration  is^fixed  for  next  Sunday;  and, as  the 
time  draws  near,  I  feel  its  awfulness  very  strongly 
— far  more,  I  think,  than  the  parting  which  is  to 
follow  a  fortnight  after.  I  could  wish  to  have  the 
prayers  of  my  old  congregation,  but  know  not  how 
to  express  the  wish  in  conformity  with  custom,  or 
without  seeming  to  court  notoriety." 

Shortly  aHer  his  consecration,  a  special  meet- 
ing of  the  ancient  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  which  had  for  some  years  becn-en- 
gaged  in  active  benevolent  operations  in  India,  and 
which  comprises  many  of  the  most  eminent  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England,  was  called,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  Bishop  Heber  a  public  dismissal 
and  farewell  There  were  present  on  this  occa- 
sion, the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  st^veral  of  the 
Bishops,  and  a  large  and  highly  respectable  at- 
tendance of  the  fuir,  the  wise,  and  the  pious  of  the 
realm.  The  Bishop  of  Bristol  pronounced  a  va- 
ledictory address  to  him  in  the  name  of  that  vene- 
rable lK>dy,  at  once  dignified,  impressive,  and 
afifectionate.  From  this  address  the  following 
passage  is  extracted,  and  while  it  does  no  more 
than  justice  to  tiie  motives  of  Bishop  Heber,  it 
will  at  the  same  time  be  gratifying  to  the  reader. 

•'My  Lord — The  Society  for  promoting  Chris- 
tian Knowledge  desire  to  offer  to  your  Lordship 
their  sincere  (congratulations  upon  youi  elevation 


ed  no  doctrine  which  I  have  not  steadfastly  be- .  to  the  Episcopal  See  of  Calcutta, 
lieved:  however  inconsistent  my  life^  its  leading  "They  derive  from  your  appointment  to  this 
olfject  has  b^en  your  welfare — and  I  have  hoped,  high  ofiice  the  certain  assurance,  that  all  the  ad- 
and  sorrowed,  and  studied,  and  prayed  for  your .  vantages  wliich  they  have  anticipated  from  the 
instruction,  and  that  ypu  might  bo  saved.  For  my  formation  of  a  Church  Establishment  in  India,  wilf 
labours,  such  as  they  were,  I  have  been  indeed  be  realized;  and  that  the  various  plans  for  ttie 
most  richly  rewarded,  in  the  uniform  afiiection  and  dififusion  of  true  religion  among  its  inhabitants, 
respect  which  I  have  received  from  my  p<irishion-  which  have  lieen  so  wisely  laid  and  so  auspidouslv 
era;  in  their  regular- and  increasing  attendance  in  commenced  by  your  lamented  predecessor,  will, 
this  holy^place,  and  at  the  table  of  the  Lord ;  in  under  your  superintendence  and  control,  ad\*nnce 

the  welcome  whicli  I  have  never  failed  to  meet  in  j- — — 

the  houses  both  of  -rich  and  poor ;  in  the  regnt      •  a.  pfece  of  plate  had  been  given  Mr.  Heber  by  bb  |« 
(beyond  my  deserts,  and  beyond  my  fullest  ex-  riihinnera. 
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with  a  steady  and  aninterrnpted  profrem.  They 
ground  this  asBorance  upon  the  rare  union  of  in- 
tellectual and  moral  qualities  which  combine  to 
form  your  character.  They  ground  it  upon  the 
steadfastness  of  purpose,  with  which,  from  the  pe- 
riod of  your  admission  into  the  ministry,  you  have 
exclusively  dedicated  your  time  and  talents  to  the 
peculiar  studies  of  your  sacred  profession ;  aban- 
doning that  human  teaming  in  which  you  had  al- 
ready shown  that  you  weoe  capable  of  attaining 
the  highest  excellence,  and  renouncing  the  certain 
prospect  of  literary  fame.*  But,  above  all,  they 
ground  this  assurance  upon  the  signal  proof  of  self- 
devotion,  which  yon  have  given  by  your  accept- 
ance of  the  episcopal  <^Sce.  With  respect  to  any 
other  individual,  who  had  been  placed  at  the  bead 
of  the  Church  Establishmont  in  India,  a  suspicion^ 
might  have  been  entertained  that  some  worldly 
desire,  some  feeling  of  ambition,  mingled  itself 
with  the  motives  by  tvliich  he  was  actuated ;  but, 
in  your  case»  such  a  suspicion  would  be  destitute 
even  of  the  semblance  of  troth :  every  enjoyment 
which  a  weO  regulated  mind  can  derive  from  the 
possession  of  wealth,  was  placed  within  your 
reach:  every  avenue  to  profesaonal distinction  and 
£gnity,  if  these  had  been  the  objects  of  your  soli- 
citude, lay  open  before  you.  What  then  was  the 
motive  which  could  incline  you  to  quit  your  native, 
land  1 — to  exchange,  the  delights  of  home  for  a  te- 
dious voyage  to  distant  regions? — to  separate 
yourself  from  the  friends  with  whom  you  had  con- 
versed from  your  earliest  years'?  What,  but  an^ 
ardent  wish  to  become  the  instrument  of  good  td 
others — a  holy  zeal  in  your  Master's  service — a 
firm  persuasion,  that  it  was  your  bounden  duty  to 
submit  yourself  unreservedly  to  his  disposal;  to 
shrink  from  no  labour  which  he  might  impose ;  to 
count  no  sacrifice  hard  which  he  might  require*}" 

In  his  reply  the  Bishop  expressed  "  the  settled 
purpose  of  his  soul,"  to  devote  his  best  talents  "  to 
the  great  cause  in  which  all  their  hearts  were  en- 
gaged, and  for  which  it  was  not  their  duty  only 
but  their  illustrious  privilege  to  labour,"  and  that 
he  looked  forward  with  pleasure  to  "  the  time  when 
he  should  be  enabled  to  preach  to  the  nativesr  of 
India  in  their  own  language."  AI)out  the  same 
time  the  University  of  Oxford  conferred  on  him 
the  Degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity,  by  diploma. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  June,  he  embarked  for 
Calcutta;  accompanied  to  tlie  ship  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  his  personal  friends,  who,  as  he  modestly  re- 
marks in  his  Journal,  were  willing  to  let  liim  see 
as  much  of  them  <is  possible  before  his  departure. 
One  of  his  first  thoughts  after  the  ship  had  sailed, 
was  to  propose  daily  eveninjf  prayers^  and  he  was 
gratified  at  Jthe  readiness  with  which  the  captain 
absented  to  the  proposal.  He  accordingly  ofiiciated 
as  chaplain  to  the  ship,  reading  prayers  in  the 


cuddy  daily  during  the  voyage.  He  rcttd  prayers 
and  preached  regulariy  once  on  each  Sunday;  and 
on  one  occaaon,  having  on  the  prevMMW  Sunday 
discoursed  to  the  passengers  and  crew,  in  the  way 
of  preparation,  he  administered  the  Lord's  Soppcr, 
and  was  highly  pleased;  having  been  told  to  expect 
only  one  or  two,  that  he  had  twenty-six  or  twenty- 
seven  participants;  and  his  gratification  wim  arach 
increased  when  he  observed  in  the  coarae  ct  tim 
evening  of  the  same  day,  that  "  all  the  young  men 
who  had  participated,  had  reHgioos  books  in  tlieir 
hands,  and  that  they  appeared,  indeed,  much  in- 
pressed." 

The  following  incidents  are  extracted  from  \m 
journal  of  the  voyage  as  tending  to  show  the  chn- 
racter  of  his  feelings  at  this  interesting  crisis.  A 
few  days  after  they  had  lefi  land,  a  veswl  pMsed 
the  ship  homeward  bound.  On  this  event  he  re- 
marks, '*  my  wife's  eyes  swam  with  tears  u  this 
vessel  passed  us,  and  there  were  one  or  two  of  the 
young  men  who  looked  wishfully  after  her.  For 
my  own  part,  I  am  weH  convinced  all  my  fbmneai 
would  go,  if  I  allowed  myself  to.  look  back,  evee 
for  a  moment  Yet,  as  I  did  not  leave  home  and 
its  blessings  without  counting  the  coet,  I  do  not^ 
and  I  trust  in  God,  that  I  shall  not,  regret  the 
choioe  I  have  made.  But  knowing  how  nracfa 
others  have  given  up  for  my  sake,  shookl  make  ms 
more  studious  to  make  the  loss  less  to  them ;  and 
also,  and  above  all,  so  to  discharge  my  doty,  as 
that  they  may  never  think  that  these  saciifioei 
have  been  made  in  vain."  Again;  about  a  moath 
after  his  departure,  he  writes — "  How  little  did  1 
dream  at  this  time  last  year,  that  I  should  ever  be 
in  my  present  situation!  How  strange  it  now 
seems  to  me  to  recollect  the  interest  which  I  need 
to  take  in  all  which  related  to  southern  seam  and 
distant  regions,  to  India  and  its  oceans,  to  Aostra- 
lasia  and  Polynesia!  I  used  to  fancy  I  should  like 
to  visit  thero^  but  that  I  ever  should,  or  coaM  do 
so,  never  occurred  to  m6.  Now,  that  I  shaH  see 
many  of  these  countries,  if  life  is  spared  to  me,  is 
not  improbable.  God  grant  that  my  conduct  in 
the  scenes  to  which  he  has  appointed  me  may  be 
such  as  to  conduce  to  his  glory,  and  to  my  own 
salvation  through  his  Son."  Such  was  the  spirit 
in  which  this  holy  man  denied  himself,  took  up  his 
cross,  and  followed  Christ. 

He  arriveil  at  Calcutta  eariy  in  October,  1833, 
and  immediately  entered  uiwn  the  duties  of  his 
office.  That  he  did  so  with  satisfiu:tion  to  bimsetf 
is  proved  by  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wynn,  his  friend  and 
connexion,  who  had  anxiously  pressed  him  to  ae> 
cept  the  office,  written  soon  after  his  arrival.  He 
says,  "  you  will  judge  from  my  deecription  that  f 
have  abundant  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  my  pre* 
sent  and  future  prospects;  and  that  in  the  field 
which  seems  opened  to  me  for  extenaire  ueeful- 
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oeM  and  active  emploxment,  I  have  more  and  more 
ffeftMn  to  be  obliged  to  the  friend  who  haa  placed 
me  here.' 

In  the  follomng  spring  (May,  18^)  he  collected 
•round  him  the  Episcopal  clergy  of  the  presidency 
of  Calcutta,  and  held  a  visitation.  The  nnmbcr 
wa0  but  amall,  but  he  experienced  much  pleasure 
in  bringing  them  together  for  mutual  acquaint- 
anoe,  and  in.paxticular,  that  he  might  himself  be 
enabled  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  their  characters 
and  views.  At  thb  time  he  had  the  pleasure  of 
ordaining  the  first  native  convert  who  was  admit- 
ted to  the  ministry  o(  the  English  Church,  "in 
the  person  of  Chri^an  David,  a  black,  catechist  of 
Ceyion,  and  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  SchwartxJ 
On  this  occasion  he  delivered  to  the  clergy  an  ek>- 
quent  charge,  in  which  he  expatiated  at  large  upon 
the  qualities,  principles,  and  habits,  which  te  him 
appeared  to  be  necessary  to  the  usefulness  of  those 
who  should  undertake  the  labours  of  an  Indian 
missionary.  Delighting,  through  the  whole  of  the 
time  he  passed  in  India,  to  be  considered  simply  as 
its  chief  missionary,  it  may  easily  -be  believed  that 
he  dwek  on  those  topics  con  amore.  In  the  fol- 
k>wing  passage  of  that  charge,  he  pours  forth  his 
soul  in  a  strain  of  awful  and  indignant  rebuke 


had  must  reason  to  expect  encouragement.  Thoso 
days  are,  for  the  present,  gone  by.  Through  the 
Christian  prudence,  the  Christian  meekness,  the 
Christian  perseverance,  and  indomitable  faith  o 
the  friends  of  our  good  cause,  and  through  the 
protection,  above  all,  and  the  blessing  of  the  Al- 
mighty, they  are  gone  by!  The  angel  of  the  Lord 
has,  fur  a  time,  shut  the  jnouths  of  these  fiercer 
lions,  and  it  is  the  fi^Jse  brother  now,  the  pre- 
tended fellow-soldier  in  Christ,  who  has  lift  up  his 
heel  against  t^  propagation  of  the  Christian  gos- 
pel 

"  But  thus  it  is  that  t^e  power  pf  antichrist  hath 
worked  hitherto  and  doth  work.  Like  those  spectre 
forms  which  the  madness  of  Orestes  saw  in  classi- 
cal mythology,  the  spirit  of  religious  party  sweeps 
before  us  in  the  garb  and  with  the  attributes  of 
pure  and  evangelical  religion.  The  cross  is  on 
her  shoulders,  the  chalice  is  in  her  hand,  and  she 
is  anxiously  busied,  after  her  manner,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Him  by  whose  holy  name  she  is  also  called. 
But  outstrip  her  in  the  race,  but  press  her  a  little 
too  closely,  and  she  turns  round  on  us  with  all  the 
hideous  features  of  envy  and  of  rage.  Her  hal- 
lowed taper  blazes  into  a  sulphurous  torch,  her 
hairs  bristle  into  serpents,  her  face  is  as  the  face  of 


against  the  Abbe  Dubois,  and  other  opposers  of  them  that  go  down  to  the  pit,. and  her  words  are 


Christian  missions,  which  is  scarcely  to  be  paral- 
leled in  our  language. 

"  Nor  can  it  be  a  matter  of  reasonable  surprise 
to  any  of  us,  that  the  exertions  (missionary)  of 
this  kind,  which  the  last  fifteen  years  have  wit- 
nessed, should  have  excited  a  mingled  feeling  of 
surprise  and  displeasure  in  the  minds,  not  only  of 
t^ose  who  are  strangers  to  the  powerful  and  pecu- 
liar emotions  which  send  forth  the  Missionary  to 
his  toil,  but  of  those  who,  though  themselves  not 
idle,  could  not  endure  that  Qod  should  employ 
other  instruments  besides ;  and  were  ready  to  speak 
evil  of  the  work  itself,  rather  than  that  others  who 
fblbwed  dot  with  them  should  cost  out  devils  in 
the  name  of  their  common  Master.  To  the  former 
of  these  dasses  may  be  referred  the  louder  opposi- 
tion, the  clamours,  the  expostulation,  the  alarm, 
the  i^enace  and  ridicule  which,  some  few  years 
ago,  were  systematically  and  simultaneously  le- 
velled at  whatever  was  accomplished  or  attempted 
for  the  illumination  of  our  Indian  fellow-subjects* 
We  can  well  remember,  most  of  us,  what  revolu- 
tions and  wars  were  predicted  to  arise  from  the 
most  peaceable  preaching  and  argument;  what 
taunts  and  mockery  were  directed  against  scholars 
who  had  opened  to  us  the  gates  of  the  least  acces- 
sible oriental  dialects;  what  opprobrious  epithets 
were  lavished  on  men  of  whom  the  world  was  not 
worthy.  We  have  heard  the  threats  of  the  mighty; 
we  have  heard  the  hisses  of  the  fool ;  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  terrors  of  the  worldly  wise,  and  the  un- 
khCi  suspicions  of  tha«e  firom  whom  the  Missionary 


words  of  blasphemy  I 

What  other  spirit  could  have  induced  a  Chris- 
tian minister,  after  himself,  as  he  tells  us,  long  la- 
bouring to  convert  the  heathen,  to  assert  that  one 
hundred  millions  of  human  beings — a  great,  a  civil- 
ized, an  understanding,  and  most  ancient  people, 
are  collectively  and  individually  under  the  sentence 
of  reprobation  from  God,  and  under  a  moral  in- 
capacity of  receiving  that  gospel  which  the  God 
who  gave  it  hath  appointed  to  be  made  known  to 
aUI 

"What  other  spirit  could  have  prompted  a 
member  of  that  church  which  professes  to  hold  out 
the  greatest  comfort  to  sinners,  to  assert  of  a  na- 
tion with  whom,  whatever  are  their  fauICi^,  I,  foi 
one,  should  think  it  impossible  to  live  long  with- 
out loving  them,  that  they  are  npt  only  enslaved 
to  a  cruel  and  degrading  superstition,  but  that  the 
principal  persons  among  them  are  sold  to  all  man- 
ner of  wickedness  and  cruelty ;  without  mercy  to 
the  poor;  without  natural  afiection  for  each  other; 
and  this  with  no  view  to  quicken  the  zeal  of  Chris- 
tians, to  release  them  from  their  miserable  condi- 
tion, but  that  Christians  may  leave  them  in  that 
condition  still,  to  the  end  that  they  may  perish 
everlastingly? 

What  other  spirit,  finally,  could  have  led  a 
Christian  missionary,  (with  a  remarkable  disre- 
gard of  truth,  the  proo&  of  which  are  in  my 
hands,)  to  disparage  the  success  of  the  different 
Protestant  nussions;  to  detract  from  the  num- 
bers, and  vilify  the  good  name  of  that  andeni  S? 
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nan  church,  whose  flame,  like  the  more  sacred 
fire  of  Horeb,  sheda  its  lonely  and  awful  bright- 
ness over  the  woods  and  mountains  of  Malabar, 
and  to  assure  us,  (hear,  Oh  Israel !)  in  the  same 
treatise,  and  almost  in  the  same  page,  that  thf 
Christians  of  India  are  the  most  despised  and 
wretched  of  its  inhabitants ;  that  whoever  takes  up 
the  cross,  takes  up  the  hatred  of  his  own  people, 
the  contempt  of  Eurojieans,  loss  of  goods,  loss  of 
employment,  destitution,  and  often  beggary;  and 
yet  that  it  is  inierest  tUone^  and  a  love  of  this  world, 
which  has  induced,  in  any  Hindu,  even  a  tempo- 
rary profession  of  the  gospel? 

"  And  this  is  the  profened  apologist  of  the  peo- 
ple of  India!  My  brethren,  I  have  known  the 
sharpness  of  censure,  and  I  am  not  altogether  with- 
out experience'  in  the  sufiering  df  undeserved  and 
Injurious  imputations.  And,  let  the  righteous 
smite  me  friendly,  I  shall  receive  it  (I  trust  in 
Grod)  with  gratitude.  Let  my  enemy  write  a  book, 
80  he  be  my  open  enemy,  I  trust  (through  the 
same  Divine  aid)  to  bear  it  or  to  answer  it.  But 
whatever  reproof  I  may  deserve ;  to  whatever  cal- 
umnies I  may  be  subjected ;  may  the  mercy  of 
Heaven  defend  me  from  having  a  false  friend  for 
my  vindicator  I" 

Soon  after  this  he  commenced  his  first  visitation, 
accpmpanied  by  his  friend  and  chaplain,  the  Rev. 
Martin  Stowe,  who  had  followed  him  from  En- 
gland. As  it  was  late  in  the  season  before  he  could 
leave  his  family,  which  at  first  he  intended  should 
also  accompany  him,  he  was  obliged  to  travel  by 
water  in  preference  to  the  then  hazardous  journey 
by  land.  He  accordingly  left  Calcutta  in  a  pin- 
nace for  Upper  India,  and  ascended  the  Ganges 
as  high  as  Allahabad,  upwards  of  six  hundred 
miles  from  Calcutta ;  stopping  at  all  the  principal 
places,  and  particularly  wherever  any  official  duty 
awaited  him,  or  a  congregation  of  Christians  could 
be  collected,  however  small ;  and  though  obliged 
to  preach,  as  was  often  the  case,  within  the  con- 
tracted rooms  of  a  temporary  Indian  dwelling 
house.  At  Dacca,  he  was  called  to  the  painful 
trial,  for  such  his  journal  proves  it  to  have  been^ 
of  parting  with  his  friend  Stowe  j  who,  fifom  im- 
prudent exposure,  brought  on  himself  a  disease  of 
the  climate,  which  in  a  few  days  destroyed  his 
life.  Bishop  Heber,  in  giving  an  account,  which 
is  pathetically  descriptive  of  hb  loss,  to  Mrs.  He- 
ber, mentions  incidentally,  what  he  had  not  other- 
wise alluded  to,  that  from  the  very  beginning  of 
the  journey  they  had  prayed  and  read  together 
daily,  and  that,  on  the  last  Sunday  which  he  saw, 
they  had  received  the  sacran^nt  together;  and 
odds,  "I  trust  I  shall  never  forget  the  deep  contri- 
tion and  humility,  the  earnest  prayer,  or  the  ear- 1 
nest  faith  in  the  mercist  of  Christ,  with  which  he 
commended  himself  to  God."  And  his  pious 
a%bit  of  drawing  instruction  from  every  event,  is 


finely  illustrated  in  the  following  passage  of  the 
same  letter.  **One  lesson  has  been  very  deepfy 
imprinted  on  my  heart  by  these  few  days.  If 
this  man's  innocent  and  useful  life  (for  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  greater  part  of  his  life  has  been  both 
innocent  and  useful)  offered  so  many  painful  n- 
collections,  and  called  forth  such  deep  contrition, 
when  in  the  hour  of  death  he  came  to  examine 
every  instance  of  omi^on  or  transgression,  bow 
careful  must  we  be  to  improve  every  hour,  and 
every  opportunity  of  grace,  and  so  to  remember 
Ood  while  we  live,  that  we  may  not  be  afraid  to 
think  on  him  when  dying !  And,  abore  aH,  bow 
blessed  and  necessary  is  the  blood  of  Christ  to  m 
all,  which  was  poor  Stowe's  only  and  effectnil 
comfort!'^  Any  man  tnight  be  proud  of  such  an 
eulogy  -  as  he  gave  to  the  memory  of  his  fiieod, 
which,  indeed,  he  dwells  upon  in  successive  ietten 
to  Mrs.  Heber,  as  if  unable  to  abandon  the  sobject 
This  lingering  over  the  recollection  of  a  deserving 
object  evinces  the  sti^ngth  of  his  attachment,  and 
the  more  powerfully  because  alluded  to  inddent- 
ally,  and  in  a  way  wluch  he  could  not  have  sup- 
posed would  meet  any  other  eyes  than  those  fer 
whose  special  perusal  the  letters  wero  inteDded.* 
In  the  same  manner  did  he  show  the  strength  of 
his  domestic  feelings,  when,  a  few  days  befere  the 
deceitse  of  Stowe,  after  indulging  hunself  in  a  de- 
scription of  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  river  io 
his  journal,  he  suddenly,  and,  as  if  exultingly,  re- 
marks—" To-day  I  had  the  delight  of  bearii^ 
again  from  my  wife,  and  this  is  worth  all  tlie  sceos- 
ry  in  the  world !" 

It  was  understood  between  the  Bishop  and 
Mrs.  Heber,  that  they  were  to  meet  at  Boghpoor, 
a  place  on  the  river  some  distance  above  Daeo, 
but  the  dangerous  sickness  of  their  children  com- 
pelled Mis.  Heber  to  remain  at  Calcutta,  and  this 
feeling  and  sensitive  man  was  doomed  to  be  <fisap- 
pointed  of  the  happy  meeting  he  was  antidpatuig 
and  to  be  deprived  of  the  company  of  his  beloved 
wife,  in  a  journ^  which  wairi  yet  to  be  extended 
through  a  whole  year!  In  a  letter  to  her  at  tfab 
period  he  8a3rs,  "  your  joining  me  is  out  of  the  qnes- 
tion ;"  and  adds,  "  I  am  strangely  tempted  to  eoms 
to  you.  But  I  fear  it  might  be  a  compromise  of 
my  duty  aqd  a  distrast  of  God!  I  fed  most  grate- 
ful indeed  to  him  for  the  preservation  of  our  inva- 
luable treasures."  And  having  said  thb  he  west 
on  his  way,  in  the  path  io  which  duty  called. 

From  Allahabad  he  travelled  on  horsebsckt 
with,  as  is  usual,  and  even  neeessary  in  that  coun- 
try, a  considerable  suite,  to  Ahnorah  in  the  Hima- 
laya mountains^  and  from  thetice  across  the  cons- 
try  to  Surat,  where  he  embaii[ed  for  Bombay ;  it 

*Hi8  latter  to  Bfks  Stowe  on  the  dMihor  her  toodMrlBa 
flse  specimen  oT the  Bwnner  In  which  a  Mii«  and  catrieitei 
heart,  though  wounded,  could  poor  consoialinn  Loioa  boeam 
mors  deeply  wounded  atUL 
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wbich  pUce  be  arriveiJ  on  t\w  llh!i  of  April ;  and 
ID  a  few  (Jayt  be  bad  the  deliglit  of  moetiiig  hia 
funiiy,  who  came  thither  by  si'a  fruiii  Calcutta, 
after  an  absence  of  more  tlian  ten  inouthd.  On 
the  route  from  Allahabad  to  Surat,  he  visited 
•rveral  small  congregations  of  Christians;  not  a 
few  of  whom  were  native  converts,  concerning 
whom  bis  journal  contains  many  interrsting  anec- 
dotes. He  visited  also  each  of  the  native  courts 
which  lay  in  bis  route,  but,  as  he  assorts  in  one 
•f  bis  letters,  never  went  out  of  his  way  lor  objects 
•f  curiosity,  fie  ibund,  nevertheless,  sufficient 
MBployment  to  keep  his  attention  fully  awakr,  for 
he  says,  "In  every  ride  which  1  have  taken,  and 
in  every  wilderness  in  which  my  tent  has  Iteen 
piftehe<l,  I  have  as  yet  found  enough  to  keep  my 
Bind  from  sinking  into  the  languor  and  apathy 
which  have  been  regarded  as  natural  to  a  tropical 
climate." 

From  Bombay  he  went  with  his  family  to  Cey- 
lon, whers  lie  remained  several  weeks,  visiting  the 
churcltes  and  perfiirming  the  duties  of  his  episco- 
pal office.  He  held  a  visiution  of  bis  clergy  at 
Colombo,  and  addressed  them:  among  those  pre- 
sent were  two  natives,  one  of  whom  was  Chris- 
tian David,  who  bad  been  ordained  by  Bishop 
Helier  himself,  as  liefure  mentioned — the  other 
had  lieen  educated  at  Cambridge,  in  England,  and 
had  married  a  respectable  English  woman ;  both 
these  wore  chaplains  on  the  colonial  establishment. 
While  hero  he-  exerted  himself  much  to  procure 
the  reestablishment  of  the  general  system  of 
■chools  and  religious  iiistruction,  which  the  Dutch 
government  had  originated  while  (n  possession  of 
the  island,  and  which  he  was  anxious  to  restore. 
Another  object,  which  at  the  same  time  engrossed 
much  of  his  attention,  was  a  plan  for  furnishing 
fecilities  for  Htorary  and  tbeelogioal  education  to 
the  native  caterhists,  or  "  proponents,"  so  as  gradu- 
ally to  fit  them  for  admission  to  holy  orders,  and 
make  them  the  groundwork  of  a  regular  [wiro- 
chial  clergy.  To  this  end  he  suggested  to  some 
of  the  clergy,  the  translation  of  a  few  of  the 
most  popular  English  works  into  the  Cingalese  and 
Tamul  languages.  At  Candy  be  was  waited  on  by 
a  deputation  of  the  Bhuddist  priests,  whom  Mm. 
Heber  describes  as  "  dressed  in  long  yellow  robes, 
with  the  right  arm  and  shoulder  bare,  and  their 
heads  and  eye-brows  closely  shaven."  On  his 
return  to  Calcutta,  after  an  absence  of  about  fif- 
teen months,  which  had  been  eonsumed  in  this 
visitation,  bo  had  the  gratification  of  ordaining 
another  native  christian,  Abdul  Mnseeh,  whom 
be  describes  as  a  venerable  old  man,  a  native  of 
Luck  now,  and  an  elegant  Persian  and  Hindoos- 
tanee  scholar.  "  He  greatly  impressed  us  all," 
■aya  Bishop  Heber,  "  with  his  deep  apparent  emo* 
tion,  his  fine  voice  and  elegant  pronunciation,  as 


well  as  his  majestic  countenance  and  k>ng  white 
beard."' 

An  individual  who  was  present  at  the  meeting 
of  a  missionary  asscciation  at  Calcutta,  at  which 
Bishop  Heber  presided,  at  this  time,  remarked 
of  him,  "  It  was  truly  encouraging  to  witness  the 
kind  spirit  of  Bishop  Heber;  there  he  was^some 
considerable  time  before  the  business  of  the  eve- 
ning bogan:  in  fact,  the  impression  which  his  con- 
duct made  on  my  minil^  was,  that  he  felt  as  though 
every  individual  who  attended  the  meeting  con- 
ferred a  personal  favour  on  him." 

In  January,  1826,  he  again  k^  CakotU  and 
his  family,  "  with  a  iieavy  heart,"  on  a  visit  to  the 
churclies  in  the  Indian  peninsula,  and  the  now  well 
known  Syrian  churches,  of  the  Malabar  coast 
The  following  note  in  Ids  journal,  made  while  yet 
in  the  river,  is  interesting  in  its  relation  to  his 
character,  "  We  proceeded  to  the  Sandheads,  and 
dismissed  the  pilot.  1  was  glad  to  learn  from 
him,  that  a  poor  nuin  who  had  Once  taken  ns  up 
the  river,  and  got  misorably  drunk  on  that  occa- 
sion, had  been  greatly  impressed  with  some  good 
advice  I  had  given  him,  and  had  since  remained  a 
water  drinker.  I  wish  my  good  counsels  wen 
always  equally  successful!" 

During  his  stay  at  Madras  he  was  gratified  by 
the  attention  shown  him  by  the  Armenians  in  that 
city,  and  particularly  with  the  presence,  on  one 
occasion,  when  he  held  a  Confirmation,  of  th«4r 
Archbishop  Athanasius  and  two  other  dignified 
ecclesiastics,  in  his  congregation.  It  is  very  evi* 
dent  from  his  journals,  that  a  friendly  and  even 
brotheriy  intercourse  with  the  ancient  churches  ol 
the  East  lay  very  near  his  heart,  and  that  he  avail- 
ed himself  o(  every  proper  occasion  to  cultivate  it. 
At  one  of  his  visitations,  at  Calcutta,  he  invited 
several  of  the  principal  Armenian  ecclesiastics  to 
meet  his  clorgy  at  dinner  at  his  own  house ;  and 
he  certainly  excited  in  many  of  the  members  of 
that  church  a  very  high  degree  of  respect  for  his 
person  ami  character. 

While  at  Madras  he  vbited  the  Prince  Aseeoi 
Khan,  uncle  and  guardian  to  the  Nawab  of  the 
Camatic,  accompanied  by  bis  clergy  in  their  robes. 
They  were  received  with  as  much  staU  as  this 
little  court  could  muster;  the  prince  being  sur- 
rounded with  a  crowd  of  **  Ullemah"  or  learned 
men.  While  the  Bishop  was  conversing  with  the 
prince,  some  of  these  learned  mea  expressed  to 
Mr.  Robinson,  the  Bishop's  chaplain,  their  asto- 
nishment that  the  Bishop  was  without  a  beard,  oh- 
I  serving,  (the  Bishop  says,  with  much  truth,)  that 
,  learned  men  lost  much  dignity  and  authority  there 
I  by  the  eflfeminate  custom  of  shaving.  They  also 
asked  if  the  Bishop  was  the  head  of  all  the  Eng- 
lish church ;  and  being  told  that  he  was  the  head 
in  India,  but  that  there  was  in  England  anothsf* 
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clergyman  superior  to  himj  the  question  was  re- 
peated, "And  does  he  not  wear  a  board  T' 

The  time  he  spen^  in  Madras  was  about  a  fort- 
night, and  in  this  space  he  preached  eleven  times, 
liesides  presiding  at  a  large  society  meeting,  giving 
two  large  dinner  parties,  (for  he  was  habitually 
giyeif  to  hospitality,)  and  receiving  and  paying 
"visits  innumerable."  Circumstances  which  suffi- 
ciently show  his  love  of  action,  and  his  disposition 
to  fin  up  every  moment  of  his  time,  with  the  duties 
belonging  to  his  station. 

On  leaving  Madras  he  passed  the  spot  where, 
tradition  says,  the  apostle  St.  Thomas  was  mar- 
tyred. Bishop  Heber  thought  this  tradition  well 
founded,  and  noted  in  his  journal  that  he  left  the 
spot  behind  with  regret,  and  should  visit  it,  if  he 
returned  to  Madras,  with  a  i^verent,  though,  he 
hoped,  not  a  superstitious  interest  and  curiosity. 
He  reached  Tanjore  on  the  525th  of  March,  and 
on  the  26th  (Easter  Sunday)  preached  aneloquent 
and  impressive  sermon  on  the  resurrection,  in  the 
chufcb,  which,  at  the  request  of  the  native  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation,  he  promised  to  have 
translated  into  the  Tamul  language  and  printed. 
In  concluding  the  sermon,  he  in  the  most  feeling 
manner  impressed  the  duty  of  brotherly  love  upon 
all  present,  without  regard  to  rank  or  colour. 
Divine  service  was  performed  the  same  evening  in 
the  Tamul  htnguage,  when,  to  the  agreeable  sur- 
prise of  all  present,  he  pronounced  the  Apostolic 
oenediction  in  that  language.  On  Monday  be  hekl 
a  confirmation.  In  the  evening  divine  service  was 
held  in  the  chapel  in  the  mission  garden.  At  the 
conclusion,  he  addressed  the  missionaries  present 
in  an  affectionate  and  animated  manner;  observing 
to  them,  that  it  was  probably  the  last  time  that  all 
present  could  expect  to  meet  in  this  world;  and 
exhorted  them  to  diligence  and  perseverance  by 
thQ  example  of  Schwartz,  near  whose  remains  he 
was  then  standing.  On  the  28th,  attended  by  his 
chaplain,  and  several  missionaries  of  the  district, 
he  paid  a  visit  of  ceremony  to  the  Rajah  of  Tan- 
jore. On  the  39th  and  30th  he  visited  and  in- 
spected the  mission  school  and  premises.  On  the 
31si  he  departed  for  Trichonopoly.  Of  the  feel- 
ings which  governed  him  during  this  brief  visit,  a 
glowing  but  evidently  not  exaggerated  description, 
has  been  given  by  the  chaplain  who  accompanied 
him,  Mr.  Robinson.  "The  missions  at  Tanjore 
and  this  plac^,"  (Madras,)  says  Mr.  Robinson, 
"awakened,  in  a  most  powerful  degree,  and  be- 
yond any  thing  h6  had  previously  seen,  the  affec  .  ^^^  Heber,  In  one  of  hb  letten^  memloa.  the  soas 
tions  of  his  heart;  and  to  devise  and  arrange  a  namiwrM  being pnseot  on  this  ooonksv  and  ^Afcy  •Tkk 
plan  for  their  revival  and  more  extended  prospe-  however,  is  only  in  the  cky  of  Tbi^ore.  There  are  scsttarad 
rity,  was  the  object  which  occupied  him  for  many  \  congregaOoos  to  the  number  of  many  thouaaml  Prototaat 
days;  and  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life,  his  anxious  Christians,  In  aJl  the  neighbouring  dUee  and  rinagcs;  and 
tbou«hU.hi.ear„e^pnvye»,.nd.he«.„«„t™.ed:5'^^^^^ 

energies  of  bis  mind.     Again  and  again  did  he  tau  even  the  most  careless  tmTvUar  ihtt  tbe  ooamry  iik  fai  a 
rppeat  tn  me  that  all  which  he  had  witnessed  in  gnat  meemini,  Chrtatian." 


the  native  congregations  of  tact*tf  roisnoos,  4hm 
numbers,  their  general  order,  thea'  defout  atlend- 
ance  on  the  service  of  the  chutch,  exceeded  every 
expectation  he  had  formed ;  and  that  in  their  80]^ 
port  and  revival  he  saw  the  fairest  hope  of  ex- 
tending the  Chureh  of  Christ.  Never  sbaU  I  for- 
get the  warm  expressions  of  his  delight,  when  on 
Easter-day  he  gathered  them  around  him  as  his 
children,  as  one  family  with  ourselves,  administer* 
ed  to  them  the  body  and  blood  of  oar  ooouDon  Sa* 
viour,  and  blest  theni  in  their  native  tongue:  and 
when  in  the  evening  of  that  day,  he  bad  seen  h^- 
fore  him  no  less  than  Thirt£Enhundbbd*  natives 
of  those  districts  rescued  from  idolatry  and  super- 
stition, and  joining  as  with  one  heart  and  voice  ia 
the  prayers  and  praises  of  our  church, — I  can 
never  forget  his  exclamation,  that  he  wmid  glad- 
ly purchate  that  day  wUh  yean  oflifeF* 

Bbhop  Heber  arrived  at  Trichonopoly  on  the 
1st  of  April ;  on  the  folfowing  day  (Sunday)^  be 
preached  to  axrowded  audience,  and  in  the  evening 
confirmed  forty  young  persons,  and  the  next  room- 
ing at  6  o'clock  he  repeated  this  rite  for  the  benefit 
of  some  native  Christians.  He  returned  borne  to 
breakfast;  but,  before  sitting  down,  went  into  a 
cold  bath,  as  he  had  done  the  two  preceding  days. 
His  attendant,  thinking  that  be  staid  niore  than 
the  usual  time,  entered  the  apartment,  and  found 
his  body  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  with  the  fafis 
downwards,  and  lifeless.  The  usual  reatorativei 
were  immediately  but  inefl^ually  triecL  Tfac 
spirit  had  returned  to  Ghxi  who  gave  it  On  ex- 
amination, it  was  discovered  that  a  veasd  had 
burst  upon  the  brain,  in  consequence,  as  the  me- 
dical attendants  agreied,  of  the  sudden  plunge 
into  the  cold  water,  while  he  was  warm  and  ex- 
hausted. His  mortal  remains  were  deposited  on 
the  north  side  of  the  altar  of  St  John's  choich, 
Trichonopoly. 

The  melancholy  intelligence  of  tliis  overwhelii»> 
ing  calamity  was  communicated,  in  the  most  cao- 
tious  manner,  to  his  amiable  and  accomplished  but 
unfortunate  widow,  by  Lord  Comberroere,  her  re- 
lative. Bishop  Hober  left  two  children  only,  both 
of  whom  were  daughters.  He  died  in  the  forty- 
third  year  of  hb  age. 

TlMHigh  his  death  is  thus  to  be  imputed  to  an 
apparent  acddent,  yet  there  was  reason  to  believe 
that  his  constitution,  like  that  of  his  predeceasuc^ 
gradually  yiekling  to  the  efifects  of  a  tropical  di- 
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mate,  combined  with  active  habits  of  exertion 
formed  in  a  more  temperate  clime,  and  leading 
him  to  frequent,  and  somewhat  too  heedless  an 
exposure  of  his  person,  even  at  times  and  in  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  is  obliged  to  admit  in  his 
journals,  that  it  was  but  a  matter  of  ordinary  pru- 
dence to  leave  his  family  behind,  rather  than  to 
expose  them.  When  he  first  ascended  the  Ganges, 
and  before  he  had  reached  the  termination  of  his 
▼oyage,  Abdullah,  a  native  convert,  and  faithful 
servant,  whom  he  had  first  met  in  England,  and 
who  had  accompanied  him  to  India,  on  one  occa- 
sion cautioned  him  tenderly  against  the  ex|>osure 
to  which  his  habits  of  exertion  constantly  led  him, 
concluding  with  the  remark,  "  This  has  caused 
your  hair  to  turn  so  gray  since  your  arrival  in  In- 
dia;" a  period  less  than  a  year.  In  Oude,  when 
on  his  way  to  .the  Himalaya  mountains,  he  was 
taken  ill  on  the  road,  with  the  country  fever, 
brought  on  him,  doubtless,  by  exposure  to  rain, 
and  various  changes  of  the  atmosphere,  which  he 
had  just  liefore  been  compelled  to  endure  on  horse^ 
back.  He  was  at  this  time  without  any  com- 
panions but  natives,  and  probably  two  days*  ride 
from  any  physician.  It  pleased  Providence  to 
Mess  the  remedies  which  he  used,  as  he  admits,  in 
otter  ignorance;  and  he  was  cheered  during  the 
three  or  four  days  in  which  he  lay,  almost  hope- 
less, in  his  palanquin,  at  the  road  side,  by  the  af- 
fectionate attentions,  and  kind  consideration  of  his 
native  servants.  To  such  an  extent  did  they 
carry  this  last  particular,  that,  if  any  noise  was 
made,  even  accidentally,  within  his  hearing, 
several  voices  would  softly  urge  "silence!'*  upon 
the  involuntary  oflender.  At  this  time  he  wrote 
to  his  mother  and  sister  under  the  strong  impres- 
abn  of  impending  death.  His  natural  buoyancy 
of  mind,  and  the  ardour  of  his  spirit,  combined 
with  the  novel  character  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  ho  was  placed,  were  probably  the  causes 
which  made  him  thuf>  thoughtless  of  himself  He 
knew,  moreover,  what  extensive  hopes  of  the  re- 
generation of  India  had  been  made  to  rest  upon 
him: — he  knew  that  he  was  looked  to  as  a  power- 1 
fid  instrument  in  the  hand  of  God  to  this  end ;  that  I 
from  bis  talents,  his  disposition,  his  personal  habits,  | 
his  principles,  and  above  all  his  almost  enthusias- 
tic devotion,  likening  him  in  all  these  respects  to 
the  very  chiefest  of  the  apostles,  much  more  than 
he  could  reasonably  expect  to  accomplish,  was  an-, 
ticipnted.  He  had  set  before  him,  and  never 
allowed  to  be  absent  from  his  mind,  the  maxim  of 
his  Divine  Master, — /  must  work  the  workt  of, 
kim  that  tent  me  while 'U  is  day  ;  the  night  comet h 
when  no  man  can  work.  There  was  one,  howev- 
er, who  watched  with  an  anxious  eye  over  his 
welfare,  from  whom  it  could  not  be  concealed  that, 
before  the  attack  which  proved  fatal  to  him,  decay 

2 


had  commenced  iUi  work,  and  that  his  personal 
appearance  had  undergone  no  trifling  change.  In- 
deed, it  would  seem  ta  be  but  a  waste  of  human 
life  and  human  talent,  to  place  any  competent 
person,  of  sufficient 'age,  whose  habits  have  been 
formed  in  Europe,  in  the  oversight  of  such  a  dio- 
cese as  British  India,  with  Polynesia  and  Aus- 
tralasia, forms.    And  yet  this  was  Bishop  Heber't 

Of  his  death  it  has  been  beautifully  said,  that 
"His  sun  was  in  its  meridian  power;  and  its 
warmth  most  genial  when  it  was  suddenly  eclipsed, 
forever.  He  fell  as  the  standard  bearer  of  the 
cross  should  ever  wish  to  fall,  by  no  Hngering  de- 
cay, but  in  the  firmness  a)id  vigour  of  his  age,  and 
in  the  Very  act  of  combat  and  triumph.    His  Mas- 


*  Of  the  extent  and  bunheoflome  character  of  the  bueinen 
details  of  his  oftke  he  gave  the  following  account  in  a  letterio 
hia  friend  and  succeesor  at  Hodnet,  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Blunt. 

"  I  do  not  think,  that,  in  the  regular  and  onlinary  functions 
of  my  diocese,  thare  is  inore,  or  even  ao  much  to  be  done,  as 
in  any  of  the  more  extensive  bishoprics  of  EIngland ;  the  small 
number  of  the  clergy  must  prevent  Uiis  being  the  case.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  every  thing  which  is  done  must  be  done  by 
myself,  both  In  its  spirit  and  its  details;  and  partly  owing  to 
the  manner  In  which  we  are  scattered,  and  partly  to  the  go> 
neral  habit  of  the  country,  all  must  be  done  in  writing.  Que*, 
tion^  which  in  England  Would  not  occupy  more  than  five 
minutes  conversation,  may  here  aometimes  call  for  a  letter 
of  six  or  eight  pages;  and  as  nothing,  or  almost  nothing, 
which  concerns  the  interests  or  duties  of  the  clergy,  can  be 
settled  without  a  reference  to  Government,  I  have,  in  fact,  at 
least  two  sets  of  lettere  to  write  and  receive,  in  every  fmpor* 
tanl  matter  which  comes  before  me.  As  vifiier  of  Bishops 
College,  I  receive  almost  every  week  six  or  seven  sheets  of 
close  writing  on  the  subject.  I  am  called  on  to  give  an  opinion 
on  the  architecture,  expense,  and  details  of  every  church 
which  b  built,  or  proposed  to  be  built,  in  India ;  every  appli« 
cation  for  sulary  of  either  clerk,  sexton,  schoolmaster,  or  bell- 
ringer,  must  pass  through  my  hands,  and  be  rteonimended  in 
a  letter  to  Government.  I  am  literally  the  comluctor  of  all 
the  miwions  in  tho  three  presidencies;  and  what  in  most  seri> 
ous  of  all,  I  am  obliged  to  act  in  almost  every  thing  from  my 
oftn  single  judgment,  and  oq  my  own  single  responsibility, 
without  any  morj  experienced  permn  to  consult,  or  any  pr»> 
cedent  to  guide  me.  1  have,  besides,  not  only  the  hidian 
clergy  and  the  Indian  government  to  correspond  with,  but  tha 
religious  societies  at  home,  whose  agent  I  am,  and  to  whom  ] 
must  send  occasional  letters,  the  composition  of  each  of  which 
occupies  me  numy  days :  while  In  the  scarcity  of  clergy  which 
is,  and  must  be  fell  here,  I  feel  myself  bound  to  preach,  in 
some  one  or  other  of  the  churches  or  stations^  do  leas  frequent* 
ly  than  when  I  was  in  England. 

**  All  this,  when  one  is  stationary  at  Calcutta,  may  be  done, 
indeed,  without  difRculty:  bat  my  journeys  throw  me  sadly 
into  arrears;  and  you  may  c«rily  believe,  therefore,  not  only 
that  I  am  obliged  to  let  slip  many  opportunities  of  writing  to 
my  friends  at  home,  but  that  my  leisure  for  study  amounts  to 
little  or  nothing ;  and  thateven  the  native  languages,  in  which 
it  has  been  my  earnest  desire  to  perfect  myself,  1  am  com 
pelled  to  acquire  very  slowly,  and  by  conversation  more  than 
by  reading.  With  all  thii^  however,  in  spile  of  the  many 
disadvantages  of  climate  and  banishment,  1  am  bourJ  m 
confess  that  1  like  both  my  employments  and  my  press  u 
country." 
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tor  came  suddenly,  and  found  him  faithful  in  hi^ 
charge,  and  waiting  for  his  appearing.  His  last 
hour  was  spent  in  his  Lord^s  service,  and  in  min- 
istering to  the  humblest  of  his  flock.  He  had 
scarcely  put  off  the  sacred  robes  with  which  he 
served  at  the  altar  of  liis  God  on  earth,  when  he 
was  suddenly  admitted  to  his  sanctuary  on  high, 
and  clothed  with  the  garments  of  immortality." 

Immediately  on  the  intelligence  of  his  death, 
public  meetings  were  called  at  Calcutta,  at  Mad- 
ras, and  at  Bombay,  in  which  eulogies  wfre  pro- 
nounced upon  his  character,  by  those  who  had 


known  him  long,*  and  who  gave  to  his  i 
the  highest  expressions  of  their  praise. 

It  has  been  determined  to  erect  monuments  to 
the  memory  of  Bishop  Heber  at  Calcutta,  at  Mad- 
ras, and  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  London,  and  at 
Oxford.  Several  scholarships  have  been  founled 
in  Bbhop's  College,  near  Calcutta,  which,  frooi 
the  same  motive,  are  to  bear  his  name.  Th* 
monument  at  Madras  has  been  already  erected. 


The  chief  justices  of  the  three  presidenckit  who  were  pr»^ 
mat  at  these  mceiings.  wen  by  a  linsular  coiockSence  hk 
cootemporaries  at  college. 


KtifmU»  to  tfie  memors  of  3$tolio9  l^eDrt. 


BY  FELICIA   HEMAKS. 

Ip  it  be  sad  to  speak  of  treasures  gone, 
Of  sainted  genius  called  too  soon  away, 

Of  light,  from  this  world  taken  while  it  shone, 
Yet  kindling  onward  to  the  perfect  day — 

How  shall  our  grief,  if  mournful  these  things  be, 

Flow  forth,  O  guide  and  gifted  friend  t  for  theel 

Hath  not  thy  voice  been  here  amongst  ds  heard  1 
And  that  deep  soul  of  gentleness  and  power, 

Have  we  not  felt  its  breath  in  every  word. 

Wont  from  thy  Up,  as  Hcrmon*s  dew,  to  showerl 

Yes!   in  our  hearts  thy  fervent  thoughts  have 
burned — 

Of  heaven  they  were,  and  thither  are  returned. 

How  shall  we  mourn  thee? — With  a  lofty  trust, 

Our  life's  immortal  birthright  from  above ! 
With  a  glad  faith,  whose  eye,  to  track  the  just, 
Through  shades  and  mysteries  lifts  a  glance  of 
love, 
And  yet  can  weep! — for  Nature  so  deplores 
The  friend  that  leaves  us,  though  for  happier 
shores. 

And  one  high  tone  of  triumph  o'er  thy  bier. 
One  strain  of  solemn  rapture  be  allowed ! 

Thou  that,  rejoicing  on  thy  mid-career. 
Not  to  decay,  but  unto  death  hast  bowed ! 

In  those  bright  regions  of  the  rising  sun, 

Where  Victory  ne'er  a  crown  like  thine  hath  won. 

Praise,  for  yet  one  more  name,  with  power  en- 
.    dowed, 
To  cheer  and  guide  us  onward  as  we  press, 
Yet  one  more  image  on  the  heart  bestowed, 

To  dwell  there— beautiful  in  holiness! 
Thine!  Heber,  thine!  whose  memory  from  the 

dead 
Shines  as  the  star,  which  to  the  Saviour  led. 


BY  AMELU  OPIE. 

How  well  I  remember  the  day  I  first  met  thee ! 
'T  was  in  scenes  long  forsaken,  in  mumeuti 
long  fled. 
Then  little  thought  I  that  a  world  would  rp^ret 
thee! 
And  Europe  and  Ana  both  inoum  for  thee  dead. 

Ah !  little  I  thought  in  those  gay  social  hours. 
That  around  thy  young  bead  e'en  the  Uunl 
would  twine, 
Still  less  that  a  crown  of  the  amaranth's  flowei% 
Enwreatbed  with  the  palm,  would,  O  Ueljerl 
be  thine. 


We  met  in  the  world,  and  the  light  that  shone 
round  thee 
Was  the  dangerous  blaze  of  wit's  meteor  ray. 
But  e'en  then,  though  Unseen,  mercy's  angel  haJ 
found  thee, 
And  the  bright  star  of  Bethlehem  was  marking 
thy  way. 

To  the  banks  of  the  Isis,  a  far  fitter  dwe)Iinf(, 
Thy  footsteps  returned,  and  thy  hand  to  its  lyrs, 

While  thy  heart  with  the  bard's  bright  amhilion 
was  swelling, 
But  holy  the  theme  was  that  wakened  its  fim. 

Agaiti  in  the  worid  and  with  worldlings  T  met  tbes, 
And  then  thou  wert  welcomed  as  Palestine 
bard^ 
They  had  •corned  at  the  task  which  the  Sanoor 
had  set  thee. 
The  Christian's  rough  labour,  the  martyr^  le- 
ward. 
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Yet,*  the  one  was  my  calling,  thy  portion  the 
other ; 
The  far  shores  of  India  received  thee,  and  blest, 
And  its  lowliest  of  teachers  dared  greet  as  a  bro- 
ther, 
And  love  thee,  though  clad  in  the  prelate's, 
proad  vest. 

In  the  meek  humble  Christian  forgot  was  thy 
greatness. 
The  follower  they  saw  of  a  crucified  Lord, 
For  thy  zeal  showed  his  spirit,  thy  accents  his 
sweetness, 
And  the  heart  of  the  heathen  drank  deep  of  the 
word. 

Bright  as  short  was  thy  course,  when  *^a  coal 
from  the  alur" 
Had  touched  thy  blest  Kp,  and  the  voice  bade 
thee  "Go," 
Thy  haste  could  not  pause,  and  thy  step  could 
not  falter, 
Tin  o*er  India's  wide  seas  had  advanced  thy 
swift  prow. 

In  Tain  her  fierce  sun,  with  its  cloudless  <>fiu)- 
gence. 
Seemed  arrows  of  death  to  shoot  forth  with 
each  ray; 
Thy  faith  gave  to  fear  and  fatigue  no  indulgence. 
But  on  to  the  goal  urged  thy  perilous  way ! 

And,  martyr  of  zeal !  thou  e'en  here  wert  rewarded, 
When  the  dark  sons  of  India  came  round  thee 
in  throngs, 
While  thee  as  a  father  they  fondly  regarded, 
Who  taught  them  and  blessed  in  their  own  na- 
tive tongues. 

When  thou  heard 'st  them,  their  faith's  awful  er- 
rors disclaiming, 
Profess  the  pure  creed  which  the  Saviour  had 
given, 
Those  moments  thy  mission's  blest  triumph  pro- 
claiming, 
Qvre  joy  which  to  thee  seemed  a  foretaste  of 
Heaven.t 

Stin  *'  On,"  cried  the  voice,  and  surrounding  their 
ahar, 

Trichonopoly's  sons  hailed  thy  labours  of  love: 
Ah  me !  with  no  fear  did  thine  accents  then  falter; 

No  secret  forebodings  thy  conscious  heart  move? 


*  At  fine  bs  refined  die  sppolntineDt,  bat,  •'aAar  devoat 
prsTet^  he  accepted  k,  thinking  It  wae  hb  duty  to  do  so. 

t  When  they  gathered  round  him  on  EBiter<daj  evening  to 
the  Dumher  of  thirteen  hundred,  and  he  Ueoed  them  In  their 
■athrs  tongue^  he  exclaimed,  "that  be  would  gladljr  purchMe 
lha(  dsjr  with  years  of  his  Ufo.'*— iZoMneon't  Sermon. 


Thou  Imdst  ceased — having  taught  them  what 
rock  to  rely  on, 
And  had  dofl  the  proud  robes  which  to  prelates 
belong, 
But  the  next  robe  for  thee  was  the  white  robe  qf 
Zion* 
The  next  hymn  thou  heard'st  was  "  the  sera- 
phim's song."  t 

Here  hushed  be  my  lay  for  a  far  sweeter  verse— 

Thy  requiem  I'll  breathe  in  thy  numbers  alone, 
For  the  bard's  votive  offering  to  hang  on  thy  hearse, 
Should  be  formed  of  no  language  less  sweet 
than  thy  own. 
I 

t  "Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave,  but  we  will  not 
deplore  thee, 
Since  God  was  thy  refuge,  thy  ransom,  thy 
guide ; 
He  gave  thee,  He  took  thee,  and  He  will  restore 
thee, 
And  death  has  no  sting,  since  the  Saviour  has 
died." 


ANOKTMOUS. 


How  beautlAil  upon  the  mountains  are  the  leet  of  him  that 
bringcth  good  tiding^  that  publiaheth  peace ;  that  bringeth 
good  tidinge  of  good,  that  publnhetb  salvation!— /«aJaA,  IIL  7. 


How  bright  and  glorious  are  the  sun's  first  gleams 
Above  yon  blue  horizon! — Darkness  flies    . 
Before    his  '  presence.^^Mountains,    vallies, 
trees, 

Glow  with  resplendent  beauty. — And  the  streams 

Reflect  the  lustre  of  his  orient  beams. 

So  Heber  shone — for  unto  him  was  given 
To  sptead  the  tidings  of  salvation  round, 
Whilst  heathen  nations  caught  the  joyful 
sound. 

And  learned  to  kneel  before  the  shrine  of  Heaven ; 

That  "cross  surmounted  shrine,"  where  Faith 
and  Prayer 
Point  to  the  crown  of  bliss,  reserved  there 

For  those  whom  Jesus  loves — but  his  bright  sun 

Of  glory  set,  ere  yet  its  race  was  run, 

And  he  thai  bliss  has  gained — that  crown  has  wonl 


'  He  had  Karcely  potoffhls  robes  In  which  he  offidaled  at 
the  aitar,  when  he  was  suddenly  called  away '  to  be  clothed 
with  immortality."— iZoMnwn't  Sermon. 

1  Wriuan  by  Btahop  Heber  on  the  death  of  a  fHend  8s6 
page  27. 
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A  PRIZE  POEM,  RECITED  IN  THE  THEATRE,  OXFORD. 
IN  THE  TEAR  HDOCCia 


Reft  of  thy  tons,  amid  thy  foes  forlorn, 
Mourn,  widowed  queen,  ibigotten  Sion,  mourn ! 
Is  this  thy  place,  sad  City,  this  thy  thione. 
Where  the  wild  desert  rears  its  craggy  stone  1 
While  suns  unblest  theb  angry  lustre  fling. 
And  way-worn  pilgrinks  seek  the  scanty  spring? — 
Where  now  thy  pomp,  which  kings  with  envy 

viewed  7 
Where  now  thy  might,  which  all  those  kings  sub- 
dued 1 
No  martial  myriads  muster  in  thy  gate ; 
No  suppliant  nations  in  thy  Temple  wait; 
No  prophet  bards,  thy  glittering  courts  among, 
Wake  the  full  lyre,  and  swell  the  tide  of  song: 
But  lawless  Force,  and  meagre  Want  is  there, 
And  the  quick-darting  eye  of  restless  Fear; 
While  cold  Oblivion,  'mid  thy  ruins  laid. 
Folds  his  dank  wing(I)  beneath  the  ivy  shade. 

Ye  gaardian  saints !  ye  warrior  sonsof  heaven,(2) 
To  whose  high  care  Jndsa's  state  was  given  1 
O  wont  of  old  your  nightly  watch  to  keep, 
A  host  of  gods,  on  Sion'is  towery  steep  !(3) 
If  e'er  your  secret  footsteps  linger  still 
By  Siloa's  fount,  or  Tabor's  echoing  hill ; 
If  e'er  your  song  on  Salem's  glories  dwell, 
And  mourn  the  captive  land  you  bved  so  well ; 
(For  o(l,  'tis  said,  in  Kedron's  palmy  vale 
Mysterious  harpings(4)  swell  the  midnight  gale, 
And,  blest  as  Iwlmy  dews  that  Hermon  cheer. 
Melt  in  soft  cadence  on  the  pilgrim's  ear ;) 
Forgive,  blest  spirits,  if  a  theme  so  high 
Mock  the  weak  notes  of  mortal  minstrelsy  1 
Yet,  might  your  aid  this  anxious  breast  inspire 
With  one  faint  spark  of  Milton's  seraph  fire, 
Then  should  my  Muse(5)  ascend  with  bolder  flight, 
And  wave  her  eagle-plumes  exulting  in  the  light. 


O  happy  once  in  heaven's  peculiar  love, 
Delight  of  men  below,  and  saints  above  1 
Though,  Salem,  now  the  spoiler's  ruflian  hand 
Has  loosed  his  hell-hounds  o'er  thy  wasted  land : 
Though  weak,  and  whelmed  beneath  the  stonfif 

of  fate. 
Thy  house  is  left  unto  thee  desolate  ',(6) 
Though  thy  proud  stones  in  cumbrous  ruin  fall, 
And  seas  of  sand  o'ertop  thy  mouldering  wall; 
Yet  shall  the  Muse  to  Fancy's  ardent  view 
Each  shadowy  trace  of  faded  pomp  renew : 
And  as  the  Seer(7)  on  Pisgah's  topmost  brow 
With  glistening  eye  beheld  the  plain  below. 
With  prescient  ardour  drank  the  scented  gale. 
And  bade  the  opening  glades  of  Canaan  hail ; 
Her  eagle  eye  shall  scan  the  prospect  wide, 
From  Carroers  cliflb  to  Almotana's  tide  ;(8) 
The  flinty  waste,  the  cedar-tufted  hill, 
The  liquid  health  of  smooth  Ardeni's  rill ; 
The  grot,  where,  by  the  watch-fire's  evening  blaze, 
The  robber  riots,  or  the  hermit  prays  ;(9) 
Or,  where  the  tempest  rives  the  hoary  stone. 
The  wintry  top  of  giant  Lebanon.  , 

Fierce,  hardy,  proud,  in  conscious  freedom  bold. 
Those  stormy  seats  the  vrarrior  Druses  hold  ;(I0) 
From  Norman  bkxxt  their  lofty  line  they  trace, 
Their  lion  courage  proves  their  generous  race. 
They,  only  they,  while  all  around  them  kneel 
In  sullen  homage  to  the  Thracian  steel, 
Teach  their  pale  despot's  waning  moon  to  feai(ll) 
The  patriot  terrors  of  the  mountain  spear. 

Yes,  valorous  chie£i,  while  yet  your  sabrtii 
shine. 
The  native  guard  of  feeble  Palestine, 
O,  ever  thus,  by  no  vain  boast  dismayed. 
Defend  the  birthright  of  the  cedar  shade  * 
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What  though  no  more  for  yoa  th'  obedient  gale 
Swells  the  white  boeom  of  the  Tyrian  sail; 
Though  now  no  more  your  glittering  marts  nnfolcl 
SiJonian  dyes  and  Lusitanian  gold  ;(I2) 
Though  not  for  you  the  pale  and  tickly  slave 
Forgets  the  light  in  Ophir's  wealthy  cave ; 
Yet  yours  the  lot,  in  proud  contentment  blest, 
Where  cheerful  labour  leads  to  tranquil  rest. 
N6  robber  rage  the  ripening  harvest  knows ; 
And  unrestrained  the  generous  vintage  flows  :(13) 
N^or  less  your  sons  to  manliest  deeds  aspire, 
And  Asia's  mountains  glow  with  Spartan  fire. 

So  when,  deep  sinking  in  the  rosy  main, 
The  western  sun  forsakes  the  Syrian  plain, 
His  watery  rays  refracted  lustfe  shed. 
And  pour  their  Utest  light  on  Carmel's  head. 

Vet  shines  your  praise,  amid  surrounding  gloom, 
As  the  lone  lamp  that  trembles  in  the  tomb : 
For  few  the  souls  that  spurn  a  tyrant's  chain. 
And  small  the  bounds  of  freedom's  scanty  reign. 
As  the  poor  outcast  on  the  cheerless  wild, 
Arabia's  parent,(I4)  clasped  her  feinting  child. 
And  wandered  near  the  roof  no  more  her  home, 
Forbid  to  hnger,  yet  afraid  to  roam : 
My  sorrowing  Fancy  qaits  the  happier  height, 
And  southward  throws  her  half-averted  sight. 
For  sad  the  scenes  Judsa's  plains  disclose, 
A  dreary  waste  of  undistinguished  woes : 
See  War  untired  his  crimson  pinions  spread, 
And  foul  Revenge,  that  tramples  on  the  dead '. 
Lo,  where  from  far  the  guarded  fountains shine,(15) 
Thy  tents,  Nebaioth,  rise,  and  Kedar,  thine  !(1G) 
'T  is  yours  the  boast  to  mark  the  stranger's  way. 
And  spur  your  headlong  chargers  on  the  prey, 
Oi  rouse  your  nightly  numbers  from  afar, 
And  on  the  hamlet  pour  the  waste  of  war; 
Nor  spare  the  hoary  head,  nor  bid  your  eye 
Revere  the  sacred  smile  of  infancy.(17) 
Such  now  the  clans,  whose  fiery  coursers  feed 
Where  waves  on  Kishon's  bank  the  whispering 

reed ; 
And  theirs  the  soil,  where, curling  to  the  8kies,[(18) 
Smokes  on  Samaria's  mount  her  scanty  sacrifice. 
While  Israel's  sons,  by  scorpion  curses  driven, 
Outcasts  of  earth,  and  reprobate  of  heaven. 
Through  the  wide  worid  in  friendless  exile  stray. 
Remorse  and  shame  sole  comrades  of  their  way. 
With  durtib  despair  their  country's  wrong  behold, 
And,  dead  to  glory,  only  burn  for  gold ! 

O  Thou,  their  Guide,  their  Father,  and  Aeir  Lord, 
Loved  for  thy  mercies,  for  thy  power  adored ! 
If  at  thy  name  the  waves  forgot  their  force,  [(19) 
And  refluent  Jordan  sought  his  trembling  source; 
(fat  thy  name  like  sheep  the  mountains  fled. 
And  haughty  Sirion  bowttl  his  marble  head ; — 
To  Israel's  woes  a  pitying  ear  incline. 
And  raise  from  earth  thy  long-neglected  vine  !(20) 
Ber  rifled  fruits  behold  the  heathen  bear. 
And  wild-wood  boars  her  mangled  clusters  tear  I 


Was  it  for  this  she  stretched  her  peopled  rngn 
From  far  Euphrates  to  the  western  main? 
For  this,  o'er  many  a  hill  ber  boughs  she  threw 
And  her  wide  arms  like  goodly  cedars  grewl 
For  this,  proud  Edom  slept  beneath  her  shade. 
And  o'er  the  Arabian  deep  her  branches  played t 

O  feeble  boast  of  transitory  power ! 
Vain,  fruitless  trust  of  Judah's  happier  hour! 
Not  such  their  hope,  when  through  the  putej 

main 
The  cloudy  wonder  led  the  warrior  train : 
Not  such  their  hope,  when  through  the  fields  of 

night 
The  torch  of  heaven  diflfused  its  friendly  light 
Not,  when  fierce  Conquest  urged  the  onward  war 
And  hurled  stem  Canaan  from  his  iron  car : 
Nor,  when  five  monarchs  led  to  Gibeon's  fight, 
In  rude  array,  the  harnessed  Anx>rite  :(2I) 
Yes— in  that  hour,  by  mortal  accents  stayed, 
The  lingering  sun  his  fiery  wheels  delayed  ; 
The  moon,  obedient,  trembled  at  the  sound, 
Curbed  her  pale  car,  and  checked  her  mazy  round  t 

Let  Sinai  tell — ibr  she  beheld  his  might, 
And  Grod'sown  darkness  veiled  her  mystic  hei^: 
(He,  cherub-borne,  upon  the  whifhrind  rode, 
And  the  red  mountain  like  a  furnace  glowed :) 
Let  Sinai  tell — but  who  shall  dare  recite 
His  praise,  his  power,— eternal,  infinite  ? — 
Awe-struck  I  cease ;  nor  bid  my  attains  asptre. 
Or  serve  bis  altar  with  nnhaUowed  fire.(92) 

Such  were  the  cares  that  watched  o'er  Israeli 
fate, 
And  such  the  glories  of  their  infant  state. 
— Triumphant  race !  and  did  your  power  decayl 
Failed  the  bright  promise  of  your  early  day? 
No:^-by  that  sword,  which,  red  with   heathec 

A  giant  spoil,  the  stripling  champion  bore; 
By  him,  the  chief  to  farthest  India  known, 
The  mighty  master  of  the  iv'ry  throne  ;(23) 
In  heaven's  own  strength,  high  towering  o'er  ber 

foes, 
Victorfous  Salem's  Hon  banner tose  : 
Before  her  footstool  prostrate  nations  lay, 
And  vassal  tyrahts  crouched  beneath  her  sway. 
— And  he,  the  kingly  sage,  whose  rcatloss  mind 
Through  nature's  mazes  wandered  anconfined  ;(9I) 
Who  ev'ry  bird,  and  beast,  and  insect  knew, 
And  spake  of  every  plant  that  quails  the  dew; 
To  him  were  known — so  Hagar's  oflbpring  teO— 
The  powerful  sigil  and  the  starry  spell. 
The  midnight  call,  hell's  shadowy  legions  drsad. 
And  sounds  that  burst  the  slumbers  of  the  dead. 
Hence  all  bis  might;  for  who  could  these  oppose T 
And  Tadmor  thus,  and  Syrian  Balbec  rose.(25) 
Yet  e'en  the  works  of  toiling  Genii  fall, 
And  vain  was  Estakhar's  enchanted  wall. 
In  frantic  converse  with  the  mournful  wind. 
There  oil  the  houseless  Santon(26)  reaU  redamti; 
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Strange  shapes  he  views,  and  drinks  with  won- 
dering ears 
The  voices  of  the  dead,  and  songs  of  other  years. 

Such,  the  faint  echo  of  departed  praise, 
Still  sound  Arabians  legendary  lays ; 
And  thus  their  fabling  bards  delight  to  tell 
How  lovely  were  thy  tents,  O  lfiTtut\l(27) 

For  thee  bis  iv'ry  load  Behemoth  bore,(28) 
And  far  Sofala  teemed  with  golden  ore  -,(29) 
Thino  all  the  arts  that  wait  on  wealth's  increase, 
Or  bask  and  wanton  in  the  beam  of  peace. 
When  Tyber  slept  beneath  the  cypress  gloom, 
And  silence  held  th<^  lonely  woods  of  Rome ; 
Or  ere  to  Greece  the  builder's  skill  was  known, 
Or  the  light  chisdl  brushed  the  Parian  stone ; 
Yet  here  fair  Science  nursed  her  infant  fire. 
Fanned  by  the  artist  aid  of  friendly  Tyre.  ^ 
Then  towered  the  palace,  then  in  awful  state 
The  temple  reared  its  everlasting  gate.(30) 
No  workman  steel,  no  pond'rous  axeiiirung;(31) 
Like  some  tall  palm  the  noiseless  fabric  sprung. 
Majestic  silence ! — then  the  harp  awoke. 
The  cymbal  clanged,  the  deep-voiced  trumpet 

spoke; 
And  Salem  spread  her  suppliant  arms  abroad. 
Viewed  the  descending  flame,  and  blessed  the  pre- 
sent God  !(33) 
Nor  shrunk  she  ih«n,  when,  raging  deep  and 
loud. 
Beat  o'er  her  soiil  the  billows  of  the  pTQiid^33) 
E'en  they  who,  dragged  to  Shinar's  fiery  sand, 
Tilled  with  reluctant  strength  the  stranger's  land ; 
Who  sadly  told  the  slow-revolving  years. 
And  steeped  the  captive's  liitter  bread  with  lean ; 
Yet  oft  their  hearts  with  kindling  hopes  would 

bum, 
Their  destined  triumphs,  and  their  glad  return. 
And  their  sod  lyres,  which,  silent  and  unstrung, 
In  noournful  ranks  on  Babel's  wilbws  hung, 
Would  oft  awake  to  chant  their  future  fame. 
And  firom  the  skies  their  ling'ring  Saviour  claim. 
His  promised  aid  could  every  fear  control ; 
This  nerved  and  warrior's  arm,  this  steeled  the 
martyr's  soul! 
Nor  vain  their  hope : — Bright  beaming  through 
the  sky, 
Burst  in  full  blaze  the  Day-spring  from  on  high ; 
Farth's  utmost  isles  exulted  at  the  sight, 
And  crowding  nations  drank  the  orient  light. 
Lo,  star-led  chiefs  Assyrian  odours  bring. 
And  bending  Magi  seek  their  infant  King  I 
Marked  ye,  where,  hov'ring  o'er  his  radiant  head, 
The  dove's  white  wings  celestial  glory  shed? 
Daughter  of  Sion!  virgin  queen!  rejoice! 
Clap  the  glad  hand,  ahd  lift  the  exulting  voice! 
He  comes, — but  not  in  regal  splendour  drest, 
The  haughty  diadem,  the  Tyrian  vest ; 
Not  armed  in  flame,  all  gkmous  from  afar. 
Of  bosto  the  chieftain,  and  the  lord  of  war: 


Messiah  comes:  let  furious  discord  cease: 
Be  peace  on  earth  before  the  Prince  of  Peace! 
Disease  and  anguish  feel  his  blest  control, 
And  howling  fiends  release  the  tortured  soul; 
The  beams  of  gladness  hell's  dark  caves  illume. 
And  Mercy  broods  above  the  distant  gk)om. 

Thou  palsied  earth,  with  noonday  night  o'tT- 
spread! 
Thou  sick'ning  sun,  so  dark,  so  deep,  so  red ! 
Ye  hov'ring  ghosts,  that  throng  the  starless  air. 
Why  shakes  the  earth 7  why  fades  the  light?  de- 
clare! 
Are  those  his  limbs,  with  ruthless  scourges  torn? 
His  brows,  all  bleeding  with  the  twisted  thorn? 
His  the  pale  form,  the  meek  forgiving  eye 
Raised  from  the  cross  in  patient  agony? 
— Be  dark,  thou  sun — thou  noonday  night  arise 
And  hide,  oh  hide,  the  dreadful  sacrificed 

Ye  faithftil  fe^r,  by  bold  aflfection  led. 
Who  round  the  Saviour's  cross  your  sorrows  shed. 
Not  for  his  sake  your  tearful  vigils  keep ; —   [(34) 
Weep  for  your  country,  for  your  children  weep ! 
— Vengeance !  thy  fiery  wing  their  race  pursued ; 
Thy  thirsty  poniard  blushed  with  infant  bkxK]. 
Roused  at  thy  call,  and  panting  still  for  game, 
The  bird  of  war,  the  Latian  eagle  came. 
Then  Judah  rfeiged,  by  ruflian  Discord  led, 
Drunk  with  the  steamy  carnage  of  the  dead ; 
He  saw  his  sons  by  dubious  slaughter  fall. 
And  war  without,  and  death  within  the  wall. 
Wide-wasting  Plague,  gaunt  Famine,  mad  De- 
spair, 
And  dire  Debate,  and  clamorous    Strife  were 

there: 
Love,  strong  as  Death,  retained  his  might  no 

more, 
And  the  pale  parent  drank  her  children's  gore.(35) 
Yet  they,  who  wont  to  roam  th'  ensanguined  plain 
And  spurn  with  fell  delight  their  kindred  slain ; 
E'en  they,  when,  high  above  the  dusty  fight, 
Their  burning  Temple  rose  in  lurid  light. 
To  their  k>ved  altars  paid  a  parting  groan. 
And  in  their  country's  woes  forgot  their  own. 

As  'mid  the  cedar  courts,  and  gates  of  gold, 
The  trampled  ranks  in  miry  carnage  rolled. 
To  save  their  Temple  every  hand  essayed. 
And  with  cold  fingers  grasped  the  feeble  blade: 
Through  their  torn  veins  reviving  fury  ran. 
And  life's  last  anger  warmed  the  dying  man! 

But  heavier  far  the  fettered  captive's  dooml 
To  glut  wRh  sighs  the  iron  ear  of  Rome : 
To  swell,  sbw-pacing  by  the  car's  tall  side. 
The  stoic  tyrant's  philosophic  pride  ;(36) 
To  flesh  the  lion's  rav'nous  jaws,  or  feel 
The  sportive  fury  of  the  fencer's  steel ; 
Or  pant,  deep  plunged  beneath  the  sultry  mine, 
For  the  light  gides  of  balmy  Palestine. 

Ah  I  firuitfUl  now  no  more,  an  empty  coast, 
She  mourned  her  sons  enslav#>d.  her  glories  lost 
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In  her  wide  streets  the  lonelj  raven  bred, 
There  barked  the  wolf,  and  dire  hyenas  fed. 
Yet  midst  her  towery  fanes,  in  ruin  laid, 
The  pilgrim  saint  his  murmuring  vespers  paid ; 
'T  was  his  to  climb  the  tufted  rocks,  and  rove 
The  chequered  twilight  of  the  olive  grove ; 
'T  was  his  to  bend  beneath  the  sacred  gloom, 
And  wear  with  many  a  kias  Messiah's  tomb : 
While  forms  celestial  filled  his  tranced  eye, 
The  day-light  dreams  of  pensive  piety, 
O'er  his  stUi  breast  a  tearful  fervour  stole, 
And  softer  sorrows  charmed  the  mourner's  soul. 

Oh,  lives  there  one,  who  mocks  his  artless  zeal  7 
Too  proud  to  worship,  and  too  wise  to  feel  1 
Be  his  the  soul  with  wintry  Reason  blest, 
The  dull,  lethargic  sovereign  of  the  breast ! 
Be  his  the  life  that  creeps  in  dead  repose. 
No  joy  that  sparkles,  and  no  tear  that  flows!  [(37) 

Far  other  they  who  reared  yon  pompous  shrine, 
And  bade  the  rock  with  Parian  marble  8hine.(38) 
Then  hallowed  Peace  renewed  her  wealthy  reign. 
Then  altars  smoked,  and  Sion  smiled  again. 
There  sculptured  gold  and  costly  gems  were  seen. 
And  all  the  bounties  of  the  British  queen ;  (39) 
There  barb'rous  kings  their  sandaled  nations  led. 
And  steel-clad  champions  bowed  the  crested  head. 
There,  when  her  fiery  race  the  desert  poured, 
And  pale  Byzantium  feared  Medina's  sword,(40) 
When  coward  Asia  shook  in  trembling  wo. 
And  bent  atppalled  before  the  Bactrian  bow ; 
From  the  moist  regions  of  the  western  star 
The  wand'ring  hermit  waked  the  storm  of  war.(41) 
Their  limbs  all  iron,  and  their  souls  all  flame, 
A  countless  host,  the  red-cross  warriors  came: 
E'en  hoary  priests  the  sacred  combat  wage, 
And  clothe  in  steel  the  palsied  arm  of  age; 
While  beardless  youths  and  tender  maids  assume 
The  weighty  morion  and  the  glancing  ph]mc.(42) 
In  sportive  pride  the  warrior  damsels  wield 
The  pond'rous  falchion,  and  the  sun-Iikc  shield, 
And  start  to  see  their  armour's  iron  gleam 
Dance  with  blue  lustre  in  Tabaria's  8trcam.(43) 

The  blood -red  banner  floating  o'er  their  van, 
All  madly  blithe  the  mingled  myriads  ran: 
Impatient  Death  beheld  his  destined  food. 
And  hovering  vultures  snuflTed  the  scent  of  blood. 

Not  such  the  numbers,  nor  the  host  so  dread, 
By  northern  Brenn  or  Scytluan  Tiraur  led,(44) 
Nor  such  the  heart-inspiring  zeal  that  bore 
United  Greece  to  Phrygia's  reedy  shore  I 
There  Gaul's  proud  knights  with  boastful  mien 

advanceX45) 
Form  the  long  line,(46)  and  shake  the  cornel  lance ; 
Here,  Unked  with  Thrace,  in  close  battalions  stand 
Ausonia*s  sons,  a  soft  inglorious  hand ; 
There  the  stern  Norman  joins  tiio  Austrian  train, 
And  the  dark  tribes  of  late- reviving  Spain; 
Here  in  black  files,  advancing  firm  and  slow, 
Viotorious  Albion  twangs  the  deadly  bow: — 


Albion, — still  prompt  the  captive**  wrong  to  aid, 
And  wield  in  freedom's  cause  the  fxeeman's  gene- 
rous blade ! 
Ye  sainted  spirits  of  the  warrior  dead. 
Whose  giant  force  Britannia's  armies  led  !(47) 
Whose  bickering  falchions,  foremost  in  the  figtt, 
Still  poured  confusion  on  the  Soldan's  might; 
Lonis  of  the  biting  axe  and  beamy  spear ,(48) 
Wide-conquering  Edward,  lion  Richard,  hearl 
At  Albion's  call  your  crested  pride  resume. 
And  burst  the  marble  slumbers  of  the  tomb! 
Your  sons  behold,  in  arm,  in  heart  the  same. 
Still  press  the  footsteps  of  parental  £une, 
To  Salem  still  their  generous  aid  aappi  j. 
And  pluck  the  palm  of  Syrian  chivalry! 

When  he,  from  towery  Malta's  yiekiing  iUe, 
And  the  green  waters  of  reluctant  Nile, 
Th'    apostate    chief, — ^from    ^Misraim't    sub^ 

shore 
To  Acre's  walls  his  trophied  banners  bore; 
When  the  pale  desert  marked  his  prood  array, 
And  Desolation  hoped  an  ampler  sway; 
What  hero  then  triumphant  Gaul  dismayed  7 
What  arm  repelled  the  victor  renegade? 
Britannia's  champion ! — bathed  in  hostile  blood. 
High  on  the  breach  the  dauntleas  seaman  stood: 
Admiring  Asia  saw  th'  unequal  fight, — 
E'en  the  pale  crescent  blessed  the  Christianas 

might. 
Oh  day  of  death !  Oh  tliirst,  beyond  controJ, 
Of  crimson  conquest  in  th' invailer's  soul! 
The  slain,  .yet  warm,  by  social  footsteps  trod, 
O'er  the  red  moat  supplied  a  panting  road; 
O'er  the  red  moat  our  conquering  thunders  flew. 
And  loftier  still  the  'grisly  rampire  grew. 
While  proudly  glowed  above  the  rescued  tower 
The  wavy  cross  that  marked  Britannia's  power 

Yet  still  destruction  sweeiis  the  lonely  plain 
And  heroes  lift  the  generous  sword  in  vain. 
Still  o'er  her  sky  the  clouds  of  anger  roll. 
And  God's  jevenge  hangs  heavy  on  her  soul. 
Yet  sliall  she  rise ; — but  not  by  war  restored, 
Not  built  in  murder, — planted  by  the  sword. 
Yes,  Salem,  thou  shalt  rise :  thy  Father's  aid 
Shall  heal  tiie  wound  his  chastening  hand  has 

made; 

Shall  judge  the  proud  oppressor's  ruthless  sway, 
And  burvt  his  brazen  bonds,  and  cast  hia  cofdi 
away.(49)  [(50) 

Then  on  your  tops  shall  deathless  verdure  spring; 
Break  forth,  ye  mountains,  and,  ye  valleys,  sing! 
No  more  your  thirsty  rocks  shall  frown  foriom, 
The  unbeliever's  jest,  the  heathen's  scorn ; 
The  sultry  sands  shall  tenfold  harvests  yield, 
And  a  new  Eden  deck  the  thorny  field. 
fcVcn  now,  porohance,  wide-waving  o*?r  the  land. 
That  mighty  Angel  lifts  his  golden  wand, 
Courts  the  bright  virion  of  descending  power,(51) 
Tells  every  gate,  and  measures  every  tower  ;(52^ 
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And  chides  the  tardy  seals  that  yet  detain 
Thy  Lion,  Judah,  from  his  destined  reign! 

And  who  is  He  1  the  vast,  the  awfnl  fi>rm,(S3) 
Girt  with  the  whirlwind,  sandaled  with  the  storm? 
A  westetn  cloud  around  hia  limbs  is  spread, 
His  crown  a  rainbow,  and  a  ann  his  lioad. 
To  highest  heaven  he  lifts  his  kingly  hand, 
And  treads  at  once  the  ocean  and  the  land ; 
And,  hark !  his  voice  amid  the  thunder's  roar, 
His  dreadful  voioa,  that  time  shall  be  no  more! 

Lol  cherub  hands  the  golden  CQurts  prepare, 
Lo !  thrones  arise,  and  every  saint  is  there  ;(54) 
Earth's  utmost  bounds  confess  their  awftil  sway, 
The  mountaina  worship,  and  the  isles  obey; 
Nor  sun  nor  moon  they  need, — nor  day,  nor  night; 
Grod  is  their  temple,  and  the  Lamb  their  light  :(55) 
And  shall  not  Israel's  sons  exulting  come, 
Hail  the  glad  beam,  and  dairo  their  ancient  nome  1 
On  David's  throne  shall  David's  oflbpnog  reign. 
And  the  dry  hopes  be  warm  with  hSo  again.(56) 
Harkl  white-iobed  cziNlrdi  tb^  deep  hnsannss 


And  the  hoarse  flood  repeats  the  sound  of  praise ; 
Ten  thousand  harps  attune  the  mystic  itong. 
Ten  thousand  thousand  sainU  the  strain  prolong ; 
**  Worthy  the  Lamb !  omnipotent  to  save, 
*'  Who  died,  who  lives,  triumphant  o'er  the  grave !' 


NOTES. 

Note  1,  page  1,  col.  1. 

FoldBhifdankwipg. 

Alluding  to  the  usual  manner  in  which  Sleep 

is  represented  in  ancient  statues.    See  also  Pindar, 

Pyth.  L  V.  16, 17.  sMwvwr  17^67  furot  tfisi^" 

Note  2,  page  1,  col.  1. 

Te  warrior  aooi  oChmrtn. 
Authorities  for  these  celestial  warrioia  may  be 
found.  Josh.  v.  13.    3  Kings  vi  2.    SMaecv.  3. 
Ibid.  XL    Joseph.  Ed.  Huds.  vi.  p.  1282.  et  altbi 
pasiim. 

Note  3,  page  1,  €oL  1. 
flkn^ioivBi/  iMsyi 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  the  loffy  site 
of  Jenmlem.    "  The  hill  of  God  is  a  high  hill, 
•van  a  high  hill  as  the  hill  of  Bashan." 

Note  4,  page  1,  coL  1. 
MjMeiioai  harploga 
See  Sandys,  and  other  travellers  into  Asia. 

Note  5,  page  1,  col.  1. 
ThsnilioaU  Qiy  Mqn. 
Conunon  practice,  and  the  authority  of  Milton, 
sssm  sufficient  to  justify  using  this  term  as  a  per- 
sonificatbn  )f  poetry. 


Note  6,  page  1,  col.  2. 
Thj  hoQM  is  left  umo 
6t  Matthew,  xxiv.  3a 

Note  7,  page  1,  col.  2. 
ThftseeL 
Moses. 

Note  8,  page  1,  col.  2^ 
Almotana*!  tide. 
AlaK)tana  is  the  oriental  name  for  the  Drad 
Sea,  as  Ardeni  is  for  Jordan. 

Note  9,  page  1,  col.  2. 

The  robber  riou^or  the  hermk  prays. 

The  mountains  of  Palestine  are  full  of  caverns, 

which  ace   generally  occupied  in  one  or  other  ot 

the  methods  here  mentioned.  Vide  Sandys,  Maun- 

drel,  and  Calmet,  Passim. 

Note  10,  page  1,  coL  2. 
Than  ttonny  seats  the  wacrior  Dmsea  hold. 
The  untameable  spirit,  feodol  customs,  and  af- 
fection for  Europeans,  which  distingtiished  this 
extraordinary  race,  who  boast  themselves  to  be  a 
remnant  of  the  Crusaders,  nte  well  described  in 
Pag6s.  The  account  of  their  celebrated  Emir, 
Facdardini,  in  Sandys,  is  also  very  interesting. 
Puget  de  S.  Pierre  compiled  a  small  volume  on 
their  history;  Paiis,  1763.  12mp. 

Note  11,  page  I,  ool.  2. 
TMch  their  pale  OeBpot'a  wailing  moon  to  Aar. 
"  The  Turkish  SuUans,  whose  moon  seems  fost 
approaching  to  its  wane.'*    Sir  W.  Jones's  1st 
Discouite  to  the  Asiatic  Society. 

Note  12,  page  2,  col.  1. 
Ndonian  dyes  and  Loaltanlan  gold.' 
The  goU  of  the  Tynans  chiefly  came  from  Por- 
tugal, which  was  probably  thdr  Tarshish. 

Note  13,  page  2,  coL  1. 
And  tmreitndned  the  generoQi  vintage  llowa 
In  the  southern  parts  of  Palestine  the  inhabi- 
tants Bcap  their  com  green,  as  they  are  not  suiv 
that  it  wUl  ever  be  aUowed  to  come  to  maturity. 
The  oppression  to  which  the  cultivators  ot  nne- 
yards  are  subject  throughout  the  Ottoman  empiM 
is  well  known. 


Hagar, 


Note  14,  page  9;  coL  1. 
Aiabia*s  parMM. 


Note  15,  page  2;  col.  L 
The  foarded  fcuotaiDs  Alna. 
The  watering  pUoes  are  generally  beset  vntli 
Arabs,  who  exact  toll  from  all  comers.    S^e  Hdr^ 
mer  and  Pagi». 
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Note  16,  page  2,  col.  1. 
Thv  tent«,  Nebaioth,  rise,  and,  Kedar,  thine  I 
See  Ammianus  Marcellinus,   lib.  xit.  p. 
Ed.  Vales. 


43. 


Note  17.  page  2,  col.  1. 
Nor  spare  th«  hoary  head^  nor  bid  jour  eye 
Rerera  the  aacred  smile  of  infancy. 
*     "  Thine  eye  9hall  not  spare  them," 

Note  18,  page  2,  col.  1. 

SnvAoi  on  Samaria's  motini  htr  scanty  sacrUictt. 
A  nilBcmble  r(?mnant  of  Sunmritan  worslTipltiU 
exists  on  Mount  Gurizira.     Maundrdi  relates  bb 
mrivcrsation  with  tlie  high  pneaL 

NolB  19,  page  2,  col.  1. 
And  mfliirnt  Jortka  soostit  hi*  iremti[iiig  wurct 
Fsolm  cxiv. 

Note  90,  page  2,  col.  1. 

^lawri  wema  pitting  ear  incllWt 

Antl  rak»  ffom  earth  tliy  loflS-DegkcUjd  Tine  1 

See  Psalm  lixi.  &— U, 

Note  21 J  po^o  2,  col.  2. 
•  Tbe  haniesKii  Ainarfta 

losh.  I. 

Note  23,  page  2,  coL  2. 
Or  fern  his  aUir  with  gfihallflwed  fim. 
Alluding  to  the  falo  of  NaUab  and  AbUiu. 

Note  23,  page  2,  col.  2. 
Tlj*  Riis'ity  marttTof  iho  i**ry  throna. 
Solomon.     Opiiir  U  by  most  geographers  placed 
in  the  A  urea  CherBoiicsus.     See  Tavenucr  and 

Notc24,  pas<!2fCol2L 
Thmif h  natuni^  mnta  wandered  iin«milD«L 
The  ATabinn  mytholoi^v  rrsjurt^ting  Solomon  is 
in  itself  BO  faacinating^  ts  m  ill  u  at  rathe  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  tlifl  country,  and  on  tho  wholo  so 
agreeable  to  Scriplnre,  thai  it  wa*  judged  impropcT 
to  omit  all  ntcrilion  of  it,  though  it*  wilJoess  might 
tiave  ojjcrfllCTl  as  an  o!>jrction  to  making  it  a  prin- 
cipal object  in  the  poi'in. 

Not4?25,  pa^eS,  col2. 
AndThrfmcir  Llsut^  and  r^j^rlan  BaJbed  rose. 
Pnlmyra  ("  TaJinor  in  the  drsrrt^)  wai  really 
built  b^  Riilomori,  (1  KtnR«  U.  2  Chr^n.  viii.)  and 
fiMiviTsr^l  tradition  marks  him  out,  with  ^tcuX  pro- 
bahilityt  as  tbe  fr^under  of  Balbec,     Eutakbur 
aUd  altributefl  tu  bim  by  the  Arabs.     Sec  ibo  Ro- 
manci-  of  Valhrk,  anJ  the  various  TraveU  into  the 
fclaBt,  miifc  particubu-ly  Chaplin's,  in  which,  afler 
E  minute  and  inteTe»tin$[  dciicriplion  of  the  majes- 


tic ruins  of  Estakhar,  or  Persepolis,  the  andeut 
capital  of  Persia,  an  account  follows  of  the  wild 
local  traditions  just  alluded  to.  Vol.  ii.  p.  190.  Ed. 
Amst.  1735, 4to.  Vide  also  Sale's  Koran ;  D^Her- 
belot,  Bibl.  Orient,  (article  Soliman  Ben  Daoud); 
and  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments,  ] 


Note26,  page  2,001.2. 

Houseless  Santoo. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Santens  are  real  ora^ 

fected  madmen,  pretending  to  extraordinary  saoo- 

tity,  who  wander  about  the  country,  sleeping  in 

caves  or  ruin& 

NoU?  27,  page  3,  toL  1. 
Haw  lordy  wen  thy  ttaa^  O  ISRudl 
Numbers  Jtiiv,  5. 

Note  W,  page  3^  col  1, 
For  <hm  hia  iT'jy  load  Behemoth  ban. 
Behemoth  is  sometimea  sappo^  to  tueuLtlM 
elephant,  in  which  sense  it  h  here  used. 

■     Note  39,  page  a,  cd.  L 
Ajid  rar  Sd&Ijl  usejiied  wlLh  goiden  <»& 
An  African  p<jrt  to  tbe  south  of  Bab-cT-mand^ 
celebraU^d  for  gold  uiinefi. 

Nota  30,  page  3,  coL  1. 
11»  (empta  mind  its  eredaablns  fiste. 
Psalm  lativ,  7. 

NoteSl,  page3,  coll, 

No  workman  ateel,  no  pond'rDcb  uss  mnf. 
"  There  wm  neither  hammer,  nor  axe,  nor  ao^ 
tool  uf  iron,  beard  iii  the  houao  while  it  was  in 
building."    1  Kinga  \'l  7. 

Note  32,  page  3,  col  1. 
Vlfiwed  ib«  dcfcendlTiff  (Lime,  and  Ij|(mk1  tbo  pmseni  Gad. 
''  And  when  all  the  children  of  Israfl  saw  how 
the  fire  came  down,  and  the  gbry  of  the  Lfvrd  up- 
on the  bouse,  they  bowed  thenuielvea  with  tbiEii 
faces  to  tbe  ground  upon  the  pavement,  atid  wor 
fihippcJ."  2  Chron.  vii.  3. 

Note  33,  page  3,  col  T 
Beat  o'ftf  hflf  soul  ihe  MUowsof  the  prood. 
Psalm  eniv.  •%. 

Note  34,  page  3,  col  2. 
Weep  for  your  ccmniry,  for  your  cidlrirm  wtrp. 

Luke  im.  27. 28. 

Note  35,  page  3,  col  2, 
And  the  palti  psjrern  dnnlc  her  chUklrtn^  gort 
Joaephns  vi.  p,  1275,  Ed,  Huds. 

Note  36j  page  3.  col.  3. 
The  stdc  lyrant'j  phHamptilc  prlUB. 
Tlie  Roman  notiinis  of  humanity  can  not  b%^ 
been  veiy  eiolted  when  they  aBcribed  so  hrj;^  i 


PALESTINE. 


■bare  to  Titos.  For  the  horrible  detaiU  of  hii  con- 
duct daring  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  and  after  its 
capture,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Joeephiis.  When 
we  learn  that  so  many  captives  were  crucified,  that 
/m  f  w)ji^ot  ^mfm  <rf  mXtDrtre  tom  crtutfue  *m 
trtttfot  TMc  wfuMo-tf)  and  that  after  all  was  over, 
in  col<l  blood  and  merriment,  he  celebrated  his  bro- 
ther's birthday  with  simikr  sacrifices;  we  can 
hardly  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  that  untold  crime, 
which  disturbed  the  dying  moments  of  the  "  dar- 
ling of  the  human  race."  After  all,  the  cruelties 
of  this  man  are  probably  softened  in  the  high 
priest's  narrative.  The  fall  of  Jerusalem  nearly 
resembles  that  of  Zaragoza,  but  it  is  a  Morla  who 
tells  the  tale. 

Note  37,  page  4,  col.  1. 
Ton  pompous  fhrine. 
The  temple  of  the  Sepulchre. 

Note  38,  page  4  col.  I. 

And  bsde  the  rock  with  Farian  marble  shine. 

See  Cotovicus,  p.  179,  and  from  him  Sandys. 

Note39,  page4,  coLl. 
The  Briiiah  queen. 
St  Helena,  who  was,  according  to  Camden,  born 
at  Colchester.    See  also  Uowcl's  History  of  the 
World. 

Note  40,  page  4,  coL  1.   ' 
And  pale  Byzamium  (eorad  Bledina's  sword. 
The  invasions  of  the  civilized  parts  of  Asia  1 
the  Arabian  and  Turkish  Mahometanik 

Note  4t,  page  4,  col.  1. 
The  wandering  hermit  waked  the  ■torm  of  war. 
Peter  the  hermit.  The  worid  has  been  so  long 
accustomed  to  hear  the  Crusades  considered  as  the 
height  of  phrenzy  and  injustice,  that  to  undertake 
their  defence  might  be  perhaps  a  hazardous  task. 
We  must  however  recollect,  that,  had  it  not  been 
lor  these  extraordinary  exertions  of  generous  cou- 
rage, the  whole  of  Europe  would  perhaps  have 
fallen,  and  Christianity  been  buried  in  the  ruins. 
It  was  not,  as  Voltaire  has  falsely  or  weakly  as- 
serted, a  conspiracy  of  robbers ;  it  was  not  an  un- 
provoked attack  on  a  distant  and  inoffensive  nation; 
it  was  a  blow  aimed  at  the  heart  of  a  most  power- 
Hil  and  active  enemy.  Had  not  the  Christian 
kingdoms  of  Asia  been  established  as  a  check  to 
the  Mahometans,  Italy,  and  the  scanty  remnant  of 
Christianity  in  Spain,  must  again  have  fallen  into 
their  poWer ;  and  France  herself  have  needed  all 
the  heroism  and  good  fortune  of  a  Charles  Martel 
to  deliver  her  from  subjugation. 

Note  42,  page  4,  col.  1. 
WhOe  beardlea  youths  and  tender  maids  aaume 
Hm  weighty  morion  and  the  glancing  phime. 
See  Yertot  Hist.  Chev.  Malthe.  liv.  1. 


Note  43,  page  4,  ooL  I. 
Tabaria'f  stream. 
Tabaria  (a  corruption  of  Tiberias)  is  the  name 
used  for  the  Sea  of  Galilee  in  the  old  romances. 

Note  44,  page  4,  coL  1. 
Bj  northern  Brenn,  or  Scythian  Thnur  led. 
Brennus,  and  Tameriane. 

Note  45,  page  4,  col.  I. 
There  Gaul's  proud  knighta  with  boMtful  mien  advance 
The  insolence  of  the  French  nobles  twice  caused 
the  ruin  of  the  army ;  once  by  refusing  to  serve 
under  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  and  again  by  re- 
proaching the  English  with  cowardice  in  St.  Louis's 
expedition  to  Egypt.  See  Knollee's  History  of  the 
Turits. 

Note  46,  page  4,  col.  1. 
Form  the  kmg  line. 
The  line  (combat  a  la  haye\  according  to  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  was  characteristic  of  French  tac- 
tics; as  the  column  (her»e)  was  of  the  English. 
The  English  at  Cr^i  were  drawn  up  thirty  deep. 

Note  47,  page  4,  col.  2. 
Whose  giant  force  Britannia's  armies  led. 
All  the  British  nations  served  under  the  same 
banner. 

Sono  gl'  Inglni  aagittarii  ed  hanno 
Gente  con  lor,  cli'd  p\H  vicina  a!  poto, 
Queeti  da  I'alie  snlve  irsuti  manda 
la.  dirin  dal  mondo,  ultima  Irlanda. 

TMK^GieruflaLnh.L44. 

Ireland  and  Scotland,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
observe,  were  synonymous. 

Note  48,  page  4,  col.  2. 
Lonls  of  tlie  biting  axe  and  beamy^iipear. 
The  oxe  of  Richard  wns   very  famous.     See 
Warton's  Hint,  of  Anc.  Poetry. 

Note  49,  page  4,  col.  2. 
And  bunt  his  brazen  bonds,  and  cast  his  cords  away. 
Psalm  ii.  3.  evil.  16. 

Not«^  50,  page  4.  col  2. 
Tfmn  on  your  trrps  shall  de^ttbleas  verdure  firing. 
"  I  will  multiply  the  fruit  of  the  tree,  and  the  m 
crease  of  the  field,  that  ye  sliali  rrccive  no  more 
the  reproach  of  famine  amonj;  the  lirnthen." — And 
they  shall  say,  IMiia  land  that  wns  desolate  is  be- 
come like  the  garden  of  Etien,"  &c.    Ezek.  xxxvi. 

Note  51,  page  4,  co|.  2. 
Oouitsthe  bright  vision  of  <i«vreninng  power. 
*  That  great  city,  the  holy  Jpru«al«Mn,  descend- 
ing out  of  heaven  from  God,  haviiitr  the  glory  of 
God."    Rev.x^LlO. 
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Note  52,  page  4,  col.  3. 
TbDi  erery  gait  and  maasuraa  ererjr  tower. 
EzekielxL 

Note  53,  page  5,  col.  I. 
AudwboiaHel  tb0va«,tbeawfUlbnn.    . 
Rer.  z. 

Note  54,  page  5,  col.  1. 
Lol  thronei  arise,  and  every  aaiot  if  there. 
Rev.  XX. 

Note  55,  page  5,  col.  1. 
God  is  their  tampte,  and  the  Lamb  their  lighu 
And  I  aaw  do  temple  Ihereiii :  for  the  Lord 


(lod  Almt^hcy  and  the  Lamb  are  in  the  temple  of 
it.  And  the  city  had  no  need  of  the  aiiD,  neither 
of  the  moon,  to  shme  in  it:  Sx  the  glory  of  Ged 
did  lighten  it,  and  the  Lamb  b  the  light  thereof.* 
Rev.xxi.S2. 

Note56,page5,  ocl.l. 

And  the  drj  bo^jBB  be  warm  vithlUb  agafai. 

"That  saith  the  Loid  God  unto  these  bonea, 
Behold  I  will  canee  breath  to  enter  into  jon,  ani 
ye  shall  Uva"--"  Then  he  said  unta  me,  Son  of 
man,  theee  bonea  are  the  whole  bonee  of  lamd.'* 
Ezek.  xxxvlL 
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At  that  dread  season  when  th'  indignant  North 
Poured  to  vain  wars  her  tardy  numbers  forth, 
When  Frederic  bent  his  ear  to  Europe's  cry, 
And  fanned  too  late  the  flame  of  liberty ; 
By  feverish  hope  oppressed,  and  anxious  thought, 
In  Dresden's  grove  the  dewy  cool  I  80Ught.(l) 
Through  tangled  boughs  the  broken  moonshine 

played, 
And  Elbe  slept  soft  beneath  his  linden  shade : — 
Yet  slept  not  all ; — I  heard  the  ceaseless  jar. 
The  rattling  wagons,  and  the  wheels  of  war ; 
The  sounding  lash,  the  march's  mingled  hum. 
And,  lost  and  heard  by  fita,  the  languid  drum; 
O'er  the  near  bridge  the  thundering  ~hoofi»  that 

trode, 
And  the  &iH)iitant  fife  that  thrilled  along  the 

poad. 
Yes,  sweet  it  seems  across  some  watery  dell 
To  catch  the  music  of  the  pealing  bell; 
And  sweet  to  list,  as  on  the  beach  we  stray, 
The  ship-boy's  carol  in  the  wealthy  bay: 
But  sweet  no  less,  when  Justice  points  the  ipear, 
Of  martial  wrath  the  glorious  din  to  hear, 


To  catch  the  war-note  on  the  quivering  gale, 
And  bid  the  blood-red  paths  of  conquest  hail 
Oh !  song  of  hope,  too  long  delusive  strain  I 
And  hear  wo  now  thy  flattering  voice  again  1 
But  late,  alas !  I  left  thee  cold  and  still, 
Stunned  by  the  wrath  of  heaven,  on  Pratxen^ 

hill,(2) 
Oh!  on  that  hill  may  no  kind  month  renew 
The  fertile  raih,  the  sparkling  summer  dew! 
Accursed  of  God,  may  thoee  bleak  summits  tell 
The  field  of  anger  where  the  mighty  fell. 
Thelc  youthful  Faith  and  high-born  Courage  res^ 
And,  red  with   slaughter,  Freedom's   humbled 

crest  ;(3) 
There  Europe,  soiled  with  blood  her  tresses  gray, 
And  ancient  Honour's  shiekl — all  vilely  thrown 

away. 
Thus  mused  my  soul,  as  in  sooceasion  drear 
Rose  each  grim  shape  of  Wrath  and  Doubt  and 

Fear; 
Defeat  and  shame  in  grizzly  viabn  piwrnl. 
And  Vengeance,  bought  with  bkiod,  and  gloriouj 

Death  the  last. 


EUROPE. 


Then  as  my  gue  their  waving  eagles'  met, 
And  through  the  night  each  sparkhng  bayonet, 
8lill  meiDory  told  how  Austria'a  evil  hour 
Had  ielt  on  Praga'a  field  a  Frederic's  power, 
And  Oallia's  %raunting    train,(4)  and   Mosco's 

horde, 
Had  fleshed  the  maiden  steel  of  Brunewic's  sword 
Oh  I  yet,  I  deemed,  that  Fate,  by  jostice  led. 
Might  wreathe  once  more  the  veteran's  silver  head ; 
That  Europe's  ancient  pride  would  yet  disdain 
The  cumbrous  sceptre  of  a  single  reign; 
That  conscious  light  would  tenfold  strength  aflbid, 
And  Heaven  aarist  the  patriot'^  holy  sword, 
And  look  in  mercy  through  the  auspicious  sky, 
To  bless  the  saviour  host  of  Germany. 

And  are  they  dreams,  these  bodings,  suth  as 
shed 
Their  lonely  comfort  o'er  the  hermjt's  bed? 
And  are  they  dreams?  or  can  the  Eternal  Mind 
Care  for  a  sparrow,  yet  neglect  mankind? 
Why,  if  the  dubious  battle  own  his  power. 
And  the  red  sabre,  where  he  bids,  devour. 
Why  then  can  one  the  curse  of  worlds  deride. 
And  millions  weep  a  tyrant's  single  pride? 

Thus  sadly  musing,  far  my  footsteps  strayed, 
Rapt  in  the  visions  of  the  Aonian  maid. 
It  was  not  she,  whose  lonely  voice  I  hear 
Fall  in  soft  whispers  on  my  lovo-lorn  ear; 
My  daily  guest,  wba  wont  my  steps  to  guide 
Through  the  green  walks  of  scented  eveu'lide, 
Or  stretched  with  me  in  noonday  >ase  ak>ng. 
To  Ust  the  reaper's  chaunt,  or  throstle's  song: 
But  she  of  loftier  port;  whose  grave  control 
ftules  the  fierce  workings  of  the  patriot's  soul; 
^e,  whose  high  presence,  o*eT  the  midnight  oil, 
With  fame's  bright  promise  cheers  the  student's 

toil; 
That  same  was  she,  whose  ancient  lore  refined 
The  sober  hardihood  of  Sydney's  mind. 
Borne  on  her  wing,  no  more  1  seemed  to  rove 
By  Dresden's  glittt^ring  spires,  and  linden  grove ; 
No  more  the  giant  Elbe,  all  silver  bright, 
Spread  his  broad  bosom  to  the  fair  moonlight, 
While  the  still  margent  of  his  ample  flood 
Bore  the  dork  image  of  the  Saxon  wood-^ 
(Woods  happy  once,  that  heard  the  carols  free 
Of  rustic  love,  and  cheerful  industry; 
Now  dull  and  joyless  lie  their  alleys  grcert, 
And  silence  marks  the  track  where  France  has 

been.) 
Far  other  scenes  than  these  my  fancy  viewed: 
Rocks  robed  in  ice,  a  mountain  solitude; 
Where  on  Helvetian  hills,  in  godlike  state, 
Ak>ne  and  awful,  Europe's  Angel  sate: 
Silent  and  stem  he  sate;  then,  bending  low. 
Listened  the  ascending  plaints  of  human  wo. 
And  waving  as  in  grief  his  tbwery  head,  , 

•* Not  ye»,  net  yet  the  day  of  rtst,»*  he  said; 
3 


*'  It  may  not  be:    Destruction's  gory  wing 
Soars  o'er  the  banners  of  the  younger  king. 
Too  rashly  brave,  who  seeks  with  single  8W«y 
To  stem  tlie  lava  on  its  destined  way. 
Poor,  glittering  warriors,  only  wont  to  know 
The  bloodless  pageant  of  a  martial  show; 
Nurselings  of  peace ;  for  fiercer  fights  prejiare, 
And  dread  the  step-dame  swky  of  unaccustomi^ 

war! 
They  fight,  they  bleed  !-^h  I  had  that  blood  been 

shed 
When  Chailesand  Valour  Austria's  armies  led; 
Had  these  stood  forth  the  righteous  cause  to  shield, 
When  victory  wavered  on  Moravia's  field; 
Then  France  had  moomed  her  conquests  made  in 

vain. 
Her  backward  beaten  ranks,  and  countless  slain ; 
Then  had  the  strength  of  Europe's  freedom  stood. 
And  still  the  Rhine  had  rolled  a  German  flood! 

"  Oh !  nursed  in  ipany  a  wile,  and  practised  k>ng. 
To  spoil  the  poor,  and  cringe  before  the  strong; 
To  swell  the  victor's  state,  and  hovering  near, 
Like  some  base  vulture  in  the  battle's  rear. 
To  watch  the  carnage  of  the  field,  and  share 
Each  loathsome  alms  the  prouder  eagles  spare: 
A  curse  is  on  thee  Brandenburghl  the  sound 
Of  Poland's  wailings  drags  thee  to  the  ground; 
And,  drunk  with  guilt,  thy  harlot  lips  shall  know 
The  bitter  dregs  of  Austria's  cup  of  wo. 
"  Enough  of  vengeance!  O'er  the  ensanguined 
plain 
I  gaze  and  seek  their  numerous  host  in  vain; 
Gone  like  the  kxnist  band  when  whiriwinds  beat 
Their  flimsy  regions  through  the  waste  of  air. 
Enough  of  vengeance! — By  the  glorious  dead, 
Who  bravely  fell  where  youthful  Lewis  led  ;(5^ 
By  Blucher's  swonl  in  fiercest  danger  tried. 
And  the  true  heart  that  burst  when  Brunswic  died; 
By  her  whose   charms   the  coldest  zeal  might 

warm,(6) 
The  manliest  firmness  in  the  fairest  form — 
Save,  Europe,  save  the  remnant! — Yet  remains 
One  glorious  path  to  free  the  worid  from  chains. 
Why,  when  your  northern  band  in  Eylau's  wood 
Retreating  struck,  and  tracked  their  course  with 

blood. 
While  one  firm  rock  the  floods  of  ruin  Aayed, 
Why,  generous  Austria,  were  thy  wheels  delayed? 
And  Albion!" — Darkei*  sorrow  veiled  his  brow — 
"  Friend  of  the  friendless— Albion !  where  art  thou? 
Child  of  the  Sea,  whose  wing-like  sails  are  spread. 
The  covering  cherub  of  the  ocean's  bed  !(7) 
The  storm  and  tempest  render  peace  to  thee, 
And  the  wild-roaring  waves  a  stem  secarity. 
But  hope  not  thou  in  Heaven's  own  strength  tonde, 
Freedom's  loved  ark,  o'er  brond  oppression's  tide; 
If  virtue  leave  thee,  if  thy  careless  eye 
Qlance  in  contempt  on  Europe's  agony 
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Alas!  where  now  the  bandB  who  wont  to  poor 
Their  strong  deliverance  on  th'  Egyptian  shore? 
Wi»g,  wing  yoar  course,  a  prostrate  world  to  save, 
Triumphant  squadroni  of  Trafalgar's  wave. 

"  And  thou,  blest  star  of  Europe's  darkest  hour, 
Whose  words  were  wisdom,  and  whose  counsels 

power, 
Whom  earth  applauded  through  herpeopled  shores ! 
(Alas !  whom  earth  too  early  lost  deplores ; — ) 
Young  without  follies,  without  rashness  bold, 
And  greatly  poor  amidst  a  nation's  gold ! 
In  every  veering  gale  of  faction  true, 
Untarnished  Chatham's  genuine  child,  adieu ! 
Unlike  our  common  suns,  whose  gradual  ray 
Expands,  from  twilight  to  intenser  day, 
Thy  blaze  broke  forth  at  once  in  full  meridian  sway, 
O,  proved  in  danger !  not  the  fiercest  flame 
Of  Discord's  rage  thy  constant  soul  could  tame ; 
Not  when,  far-striding  o'er  thy  palsied  land. 
Gigantic  Treason  took  his  bolder  stand ; 
Not  when  wild  Zeal,  by  murderous  Faction  led, 
On  Wicklow's  hills,  hergrass-greeil  banner  spread ; 
Or  those  stem  conquerors  of  the  restless  wave 
Defied  the  native  soil  they  wont  to  save. — 
Undaunted  ^riot !  in  that  dreadful  hour. 
When  pride  and  genius  own  a  sterner  power; 
When  the  dimmed  eyeball^  and  the  struggling 

breath, 
And  pain,  and  terror,  mark  advancing  death  ;-^ 
Still  in  that  breast  thy  countr]^  held  her  throne. 
Thy  toil,  thy  fear,  thy  prayer  were  hers  alone. 
Thy  last  faint  effort  hers,  and  hers  thy  p&rting^ 
groan. 

"  Yes,  from  those  lips  while  fainting  nations  drew 
Hope  ever  strong,  and  courage  ever  new ; — 
Yet,  yet,  I  deemed,  by  that  supporting  hand 
Propped  in  her  fall  might  Freedom's  ruin  stand ; 
And  purged  by  fire,  and  stronger  from  the  storm. 
Degraded  Justice  rear  her  reverend  form. 
Now,  hope,  adieu ! — adieu  the  generous  care 
To  shield  the  weak,  and  tame  the  proud  in  war ! 
The  golden  chain  of  realms,  when  equal  awe 
Poised  the  strong  balance  of  impartial  law ; 
When  rival  states  as  federate  sisters  shone. 
Alike,  yet  various,  and  though  many,  one; 
And,  bright  and  numerous  as  the  spangled  sky, 
Beamed  each  &ir  star  of  Europe's  galaxy — 
All,  ail  are  gone,  and  after-time  shall  trace 
One  boundless  rule,  one  undistinguished  race ; 
Twilight  of  worth,  where  nought  remains  to  move 
The  patriot's  ardour,  or  the  subject's  love. 

"  Behold,  e'en  now,  while  every  manly  lore 
And  ev'ry  muse  forsakes  my  yielding  shore ; 
Faint,  vapid  fruits  of  slavery's  sickly  clime. 
Each  tinsel  art  succeeds,  and  harlot  rhyme  ! 
To  gild  the  vase,  to  bid  the  purple  spread 
In  sightly  foldings  o'er  the  Grecian  bed, 
I'heir  mimic  guard  where  sculptured  gryphons  keep, 
A  nd  Memphian  idols  watch  o'er  beauty's  sleep ; 


To  rouse  the  slumbering  sparks  of  faint  desire 
With  the  base  tinkling  of  the  Teian  lyre; 
While  youtli's  enervate  glance  and  gloaimg  aga 
Hang  o'er  the  mazy  waltz,  or  pageant  stage ; 
Elach  wayward  wish  of  sickly  taste  to  |Mease, 
The  nightly  revel  and  the  noontide  ease?— 
These,  Europe,  are  thy  toils,  thy  trophies  these* 
"  So,  when  wide-wasting  hail,  or  whehning  rain, 
Have  strewed  the  bearded  hope  of  golden  grain, 
Fzom  the  wet  furrow,  struggling  to  the  skies. 
The  tall,  rank  weeds  in  barren  splendour  rise ; 
And  strong,  and  towering  o'er  the  mildewed  ear, 
Uncomely  flowers  and  baneful  herbs  appear ; 
The  swain's  rich  toils  to  useless  poppies  yield. 
And  Famine  stalks  along  the  purple  field. 
"And    thou,  the    poet's  theme,  the   patriot's 

prajrer ! 
Where,  France,  thy  hopes,  thy  gilded  pronM 

where; 
When  o'er  Montpelier's  vines,  and  Jura*s  snows, 
All  goodly  bright,  young  Freedom's  planet  rosel 
What  boots  it  now,  (to  our  destruction  brave,) 
How  strong  thine  arm  in  warl  a  valiant  slave 
What  boots  it  now  that  wide  thine  eagles  sail, 
Fanned  by  the  flattering  breath  of  conquest's  gale] 
What,  that,  high-piled  within  yon  ample  dome, 
Tt^e  blood-bought  treasures  rest  of  Greece  and 

Romel 
Scourge  of  the  highest,  bolt  in  vengeance  bnrkd 
By  Heaven's  dread  justice  on  a  shrinking  worid! 
Go,  vanquished  victor,  bend  thy  proud  helm  dowa 
Before  thy  sullen  tyrant's  steely  crown. 
For  him  in  Afric's  sands,  and  Poland's  snows, 
Reared  by  thy  toil  the  shadowy  laurel  grows; 
And  rank  in  German  fields  the  harvest  springs 
Of  pageant  councils  and  obsequious  kings. 
Such  purple, slaves,  of  glittering  fetters  vain, 
Linked  the  wide  circuit  of  the  Latian  chain ; 
And  slaves  like  these  shall  every  tyrant  find, 
To  gild  oppression,  and  debase  mankind. 

''  Oh !  live  th^re  yet  whose  hardy  soub  and  hiffc 
Peace  bought  with  shame,  and  tranquil  bonds  deffl 
Who,  driven  from  every  shore,  and  lords  in  vain 
Of  the  wide  prison  of  the  lonely  main. 
Cling  to  their  country's  rights  with  freebom  lesl, 
More  strong  from  every  stroke,  and  patient  of  the 

steell 
Guiltless  of  chains,  to  them  has  Heaven  consigosi 
Th'  entrusted  cause  of  Europe  and  mankind! 
Or  hope  we  yet  in  Sweden's  martial  snows 
That  Freedom's  weary  foot  may  find  leposel 
No; — from  yon  hermit  shade, yon  cypress  dell. 
Where  faintly  peals  the  distant  matin-bell ; 
Where  bigot  kings  and  tyrant  priests  had  shed 
Their  sleepy  venom  o'er  his  dreadful  head ; 
He  wakes,  th'  avenger — hark !  the  hills  aroond, 
Untamed  Austria  bids  her  clarion  sound ; 
And  many  an  ancient  rock,  and  fleecy  plain. 
And  many  a  valiant  heart  returns  the  strain : 
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Heard  by  that  shore,  where  Calpe's  armed  steep 
Flings  its  long  shadows  o'er  th'  Herculean  deep, 
And  Lucian  glades,  whose  hoary  poplars  wave 
In  soft,  sad  murmurs  over  Inez*  grave.(8) 
They  bless  the  call  who  dared  the  first  with8tand(9) 
The  Moslem  wasters  of  their  bleeding  land, 
When  firm  in  faith,  and  red  with  slaughtered  foes, 
Thy  spear-encircled  crown,  Asturia(lO)  rose,* 
Nor  these  alone;  as  loud  the  war-notes  swell. 
La  Mancha's  shepherd  quits  his  cork- built  cell ; 
Alhama's  strength  is  there,  and  those  who  till 
(A  hardy  tace !)  Morena's  scorched  hill ;  . 

And  in  rude  arms  through  wide  Grallicia's  reign, 
The  swarthy  vintage  pours  her  vigorous  train. 
**  Saw  ye  those  tribes  1  not  theirs  the  plumed 
boast, 
The  sightly  trappings  of  a  marshalled  host ; 
No  weeping  nations  curse  their  deadly  skill, 
Expert  in  danger,  and  inured  to  kill : 
But  theirs  the  kindling  eye,  the  strenuous  arm ; 
Theirip  the  dark  cheek,  with  patriot  ardour  worm, 
(Tnblanched  by  sluggard  ease,  or  slavbh  fear. 
And  proud  and  pure  the  blood  that  mantles  there. 
Theirs  Orom  the  birth  is  toil ;— o'er  granite  steep. 
And  heathy  wild,  to  guard  the  wandering  sheep; 
To  urge  the  labouring  mule,  or- bend  the  spear 
*Qainst  the  night-prowling  wolf,  or  felon  bear; 
The  bull's  hoarse  rage  in  dreadful  sport  to  mock, 
And  meet  with  single  sword  kis  bellowing  shock. 
Each  martial  chant  they  know,  each  (nanly  rhyme, 
Rude,  ancient  lays  of  Spain's  heroic  time.(ll) 
Of  him  in  Xere's  carnage  fearless  found,(12) 
(His  glittering   brows  with  hostile  spear-heads 

bound ;) 
Of  that   chaste   king    whose   hardy  mountain 

train(13) 
O'crthrew  the  knightly  race  of  Charlemagne ; 
And  chiefest  him  w1k>  reared  his  banner  tall(14) 
(Illustrious  exile !)  o'er  Valencia's  wall ; 
Ungraced  by  kings,  whoi*e  Moorish  title  rose 
The  toil-earned  homage  of  his  wondering  foes. 
"Yes;  every  mould'ring  tower  and  haunted 
fiood, 
And  the  wild  murmurs  of  the  waving  wood ; 
Elach  sandy  waste,  and  orange-scented  dell, 
And  red  Buraba's  field,  and  Lugo,(15)  tell, 
How  their  brave  fathers  fought,  how  thick  the  in- 
vaders fell. 
Oh !  virtue  kmg  forgot,  or  vainly  tried, 
To  glut  a  bigot's  zeal,  or  tyrant's  pride ; 
Condemned  in  distant  climes  to  bleed  and  die 
*Mid  the  dank  poisons  of  Tlascala's(16)  sky; 
Or  when    stern  Austria   stretched    her  ,  lawless 

reign, 
And  spent  in  northern  fights  the  flower  of  Spain ; 
Or  war's  hoarse  furies  yelled  on  Ysell's  shore, 
And  Alva*s  ruflian  sword  was  drunk  with  gore. 
Yet  dared  not  then  TIascala's  chiefs  withstand 
The  lofty  danng  of  Castilia's  band; 


And  weeping   Prance  her  captive  king(17)  de- 
plored. 
And  cursed  the  deathful  point  of  Ebro's  sword. 
Now,  nerved  with  hope,  their  night  of  slavery  past, 
Each  heart  beats  high  in  freedom's  buxom  blast ; 
Lo !  Comxueat  calls,  and  beck'njng  from  afar, 
Uplifts  his  laurel  wreath,  and  waves  them  on  to 

war. 
— Wo  to  th'  usurper  then,  who  dares  defy 
The  sturdy  wrath  of  rustic  loyalty ! 
Wo  to  the  hireling  bands,  foredoomed  to  feel 
How  strong  in  labour's  homy  hand  the  steel !( 18) 
Belwkl  e'en  now,  beneath  yon  B<Btic  skies 
Another  Pavia  bids  her  trophies  rise ; — 
E'en  now  in  base  disguise  and  friendly  night 
Their  robber-monarch  speeds  his  secret  flight; 
And  with  new  zeal  the  fiery  Lusians  rear, 
(Roused  by  their  neighbour's  worth,)  the  long-ne* 
glected  spear. 
'  So  when  stern  winter  chills  the  April  showers, 
And  iron  frost  forbids  the  timely  flowers ; 
Oh!  deem  not  thou  the  vigorous  herb  below 
Is  crushed  and  dead  beneath  the  incumbent  snow; 
Such  tardy  suns  shall  wealthier  harvests  bring 
Than  all  the  early  smiles  of  flattering  spring." 

Sweet  as  the  martial  trumpet's  silver  swell, 
On  my  charmed  sense  th'  unearthly  accents  fell ; 
Me  wonder  held,  and  joy  chastised  by  fear, 
As  one  who  wished^  yet  hardly  hoped  to  hear. 
"  Spirit,"  I  cried,  "  dread  teacher,  yet  declare. 
In  that  good  fight,  shall  Albion's  arm  be  there  1 
Can  Albion,  brave,  and  wise,  and  proud,  refrain 
To  bail  a  kindred  soul,  and  link  her  fate  with 

Spain? 
Too  long  her  sons,  estranged  from  war  and  toil. 
Have  loathed  the  safety  of  the  sea-girt  isle; 
And  chid  the  waves  which  pent  their  fire  within 
As  the  stalled  war-horse  woos  the  battle's  din. 
Oh,  by  this  throbbing  heart,  this  patriot  glow. 
Which,  well  I  feel,  each  English  breast  shall 

know; 
Say,  shall  my  country,  roused  from  deadly  sleep, 
Crowd  with  her  hardy  sons  yon  western  steep; 
And  shall  once  more  the  star  of  France  grow 

pale. 
And  dim  its  beams  in  Roncesvalles'  vale  7(19) 
Or  shall  foul  sloth  and  timid  doubt  conspire 
To  mar  our  zeal,  and  waste  our  manly  fire  7" 

Still  as  I  gazed,  his  lowering  features  spread, 
High  rose  his  form,  and  darkness  veiled  his  head ; 
Fast  from  his  eyes  the  ruddy  lightning  broke, 
To  heaven  he  reared  his  arm,  and  thus  he  spuke. 

"  Wo,  trebly  wo  to  their  slow  zeal  who  bore 
Delusive  comfort  to  Iberia's  shore! 
Who  in  mid  conquest,  vaunting,  yet  dismayed, 
Now  gave  and  now  withdrew  their  laggard  aid ; 
Who,  when  each  bosom  glowed,  each  heart  hot 

high, 
Chilled  the  pure  stream  of  England's  eoeisy 
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An. I  litit  in  courtly  foruis  and  blind  delay 
Tlic  loittTod  hours  of  glory's  short-lived  day. 

"  U  peerless  island,  generous,  bold,  and  free, 
Lost,  ruined  Albion,  Europe  mourns  for  tbee! 
Hadst  thou  but  known  the  hour  in  mercy  given 
To  stay  thy  doom,  and  ward  the  ire  of  Heaven; 
Bared  in  the  cause  of  man  thy  warrior  breast, 
And  crushed  on  yonder  hills  th*  approaching  pest. 
Then  had  not  murder  sacked  thy  Smiling  plain, 
And  wealth,  and  worth,  and  wisdom,  all  been  vain. 

"Yet,  yet  awake!  while  fear  and  wonder  wait, 
On  tlie  poised  balance,  trembling  still  with  fate\(20y 
If  aught  their  worth  can  plead,  in  battle  tried, 
Who  tinged  with  slaughter  Tajo's  curdling  tide; 
(What  time  base  truce  the  wheels  of  war  coqE! 

stay. 
And  the  weak  victor  flung  his  wreath  away;)— 
Or  theirs,  who,  doled  in  scanty  bands  afar, 
Waged  without  hope  the  disproportioned  war, 
And  cheeriy  still,  and  patient  of  distress, 
Led  their  forwasted  files  oa  nombers  nmnber- 
le8s!(21) 

"  Yes,  through  the  march  of  mai^  a  weary  day, 
As  yon  dark  column  toils  its  seaward  way; 
As  bare,  and  shrinking  from  th'  inclement  sky, 
The  languid  soldier  bends  him  down  to  die ; 
As  o'er  those  helpless  limbs,  by  murder  gored, 
The  base  pursuer  waves  jns  weaker  sword, 
And,  trod  to  earth,  by  trampling  thousands  pressed. 
The  horse-hoof  glances  from  that  mangled  breast; 
E'en  in  that  hour  his  hope  to  England  flies, 
And  fame  and  vengeance  fire  his  ckwing  eyes, 

"Oh I  if  such  hope  can  plead,  of  his,  whost? 
bier 
Drew  from  his  conquering  host  their  latest  tear 
Whose  skill,  whose  matchless  valour,  gilded  flight ; 
Entombed  in  foreign  dust,  a  hasty  soldier's  rite;— 
Oh!  rouse  thee  yet  to  conquer  and  to  save, 
A  nd  Wisdom  guide  the  sword  which  Justice  gave ! 

"  And  yet  the  end  is  not!  from  yonder  towers 
While  one    Saguntum(22)   mocks    the   victor's 

powers ; 
While  one  brave  heart  defies  a  servile  chain, 
And  one  true  soldier  wiekls  a  lance  for  Spain; 
Trust  not,  vain  tyrant,  though  thy  spoiler  band 
In  tenfold  myriads  darken  half  the  land; 
(Vast  as  that  power,  against  whose  impious  lord 
Bethutia's  matron(83)  shook  the  nightly  sword  ;) 
Though  ruth  and  fear  thy  woundless  soul  defy. 
And  fatal  genius  fire  thy  martial  eye; 
Yet  trust  not  here  o'er  yielding  realms  to  roam. 
Or  cheaply  bear  a  bloodless  hurel  home! 

»*Nol  by  His  viewless  arm  whose  righteous 
care 
Defends  the  orphan's  tear,  the  poor  man's  pray^; 
Who,  Lord  of  nature,  o'er  this  changeful  ball 
Decrees  tlie  rise  of  empires,  and  the  fall; 
Wondrous  in  all  his  ways,  unseen,  unknown,(24) 
Who  treads  the  wine-press  of  the  world  alone; 


And  robed  in  darkness,  and  surrounding  feaxs, 
Speeds  on  their  destined  road  the  march  of  yeanl 
No! — shall  yon  eagks,  finom  the  snare  set  free, 
Stoop  to  thy  vrrist,  or  cower  his  wing  for  theel 
And  shall  it  tame  despair,  thy  strong  control, 
Or  quench  a  nation's  still  reviving  soul  % — 
Gh>,  l»d  the  force  of  countless  bands  conspire 
To  curb  the  wandering  wind,  or  grasp  the  fire ! 
Cast  thy  vain  fetters  on  the  tropbloos  sea! — 
But  Spain,  the  brave,  the  virtuous,  shall  be  fii^e.* 


NOTES. 

Note  1,  page  8,  col.  1. 
Id  Dresden's  grove  the  dewy  cool  I  soughL 
The  opening  lines  of  thb  poem  were  really  com- 
posed in  the  situation  (the  Paik  of  Dresden),  and 
under  the  influence  of  the  feelings,  which  they 
attempt  to  describe.  The  disastrous  issue  of  King 
Frederic's  campaign  took  away  from  the  author 
all  inclination  to  continue  them,  and  they  reoiained 
neglected  till  the  hopes  of  Europe  were  again  re- 
vived by  the  illustrious  eflforts  Of  the  Spanish  people. 

Note  3,  page  8,  col.  8. 
Prauen's  hill. 
The  hill  of  Pratzen  was  the  point  most  obsti- 
nately contested  in  the  great  battle  which  has 
taken  its  name  from  the  neighbouring  town  of 
AusteriiU;  and  here  the  most  dreadful  slaughter 
took  place,  both  of  French  and  Russians.  The 
author  had,  a  few  weeks  before  he  wrote  tbs 
above,  visited  every  p&rt  of  this  celebrated  field. 

Note  3,  page  8,  coL  3. 
And,  red  with  slaaghter,  Freedom's  humble  ciwL 
It  is  necessary  perhapa  to  mention,  that,  by 
freedom,  in  this  and  in  other  passages  of  the  pre- 
sent poem,  political  liberty  is  understood  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  usurpation  of  any  single  Europeao 
state.  In  the  particular  instance  ot  Spain,  bow- 
ever,  it  is  a  hope  which  the  author  has  not  yet 
seen  reason  to  abandon,  that  a  struggle  so  nMj 
maintained  by  popular  energy,  must  terminate  ia 
the  establishment  not  only  of  national  independ 
ence,  but  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

Note  4,  page  9,  coL  1. 
Gallik^  vaunting  ovln. 
The  confidence  and  shameful  luxury  of  the 
French  nobles,  during  the  seven  years*  war,  are 
very  sarcastically  noticed  by  Templeman. 

Note  5,  page  9,  col.  2. 
Whers  youthful  Lewis  led. 
Prince  Lewis  Ferdinand  of  Prussia^  who  feO 
gloriously  vrith  almost  the  whnle  of  his  regiment 
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Note  6,  page  9,  col.  2. 
By  her  \thom  chanoB,  ^bc 
The  Claeen  of  Pruflsia;  beautiful,  unfortunate 
and  unsubdued  by  the  severest  reverses. 

Note  7,  page  9,  col.  2. 
The  covering  cherub,  dec 
•*  Tbou  art  the  anointed  cherub  that  coverest." — 
Addremed  to  Tyre,  by  Ezekiel,  zxviii.  14. 

Note  8,  page  11,  col.  1. 
Inex'  grave. 
Inezde  Castro,  the  beloved  mistress  of  the  Infant 
Don  Pedro,  son  of  Alphonso  IV.  King  of  Portugal, 
and  stabbed  by  the  orders,  and,  according  to  Ca- 
moens,  in  the  presence  of  that  monarch.  A  foun- 
tain near  Coimbra,  the  scene  of  their  loves  an^ 
misfortunes,  is  still  pointed  out  by  tradition,  and 
called  Amores. — De  la  Clede,  Hist,  de  Porlugallc, 
4to.  torn.  i.  page  282-7: — and  Camoerul'  Lusiad, 
eanto  3,  stanza  cxxxv. 

Note  9,  page  11,  col  1. 

^Who  dared  the  first  wllhaland 

-1%e  Modem  watens  of  their  bleeding  land. 

The  Astnrians,  who  under  Pelagius  first  op- 
posed the  career  of  Mahometan  success. 

Note  10,  page  11,  col.  1. 
Thy  spear^encircled  crown,  AAuria. 

"La  couronne  de  fer  de  Dom  Pelage,— cette 
cooronne  si  simple  mais  si  glorieuse,  dont  chaque 
fleuion  este  *  formd  du  fer  d'une  lanoe  arrach^ 
aoz  Chevaliers  Maures  que  se  heroe  avoit  fait 
tomber  sous  ses  coups."— ^'  Roman  de  Dom  Ursino 
ie  Navarin,  TVc««an,  torn.  ix.  62. 

Note  11,  page  11,  col.  1. 

Rude  ancient  Iajb  of  Spain's  heroic  dme. 

See  the  two  elegant  specimens  given  by  Bishop 

Percy  in  his  Reliques;   and   the  more   accurate 

translations  of  Mr.  Rodd  in  his  Civil  Wars  of 

Grenada. 

Note  12,  page  11,  ool.  1. 
Rim  In  Xerto*  carnage  fearlen  fonnd. 
The  Gothic  tnonarchy  in  Spain  was  overthrown 
by  the  Mussulmans  at  the  battle  of  Xeres,  the 
Christian  army  being  defeated  with  dreadful 
slaughter,  and  the  death  of  their  King,  the  un- 
happy and  licentious  Roderigo.  Pelagius  assem-. 
bled  the  small  band  of  those  fugitives  who  despised 
submission,  amid  the  mountains  of  the  Asttirias, 
under  the  name  of  King  of  Oviedo. 

Note  13,  page,  11,  col.  1. 
or  that  (haste  kfaig,  *e. 
Alonso,  snmamed  the  Chaste,  with  ample  rca- 
ion,  if  we  believe  his  historians;  who  defeated,  ac- 


cording to  the  Spanish  romances,  and  the  graver 
authority  of  Mariana,  the  whole  force  of  Charle- 
magne  and  the  twelve  peers  of  France  at  Ronces- 
valles.  Bertrand  del  Carpio,  the  son  of  Alonzo's 
sister,  Ximena,  was  his  general;  and  according  to 
Don  Cluixote  (no  incompetent  authority  on  such 
a  subject)  put  the  celebrated  Ordando  to  the  same 
death  as  Hercules  inflicted  on  Antsus.  His  rea- 
son was,  that  the  nephew  of  Charlemagne  was 
enchanted,  and  Uke  Achilles  only  vulnerable  in 
the  heel,  to  guard  which  he  wore  ahvays  iron 
shoes.  See  Mariana,  L  vii.  c.  xi. ;  Don  Cluixote, 
boolj  i.  c.  I.;  and  th^  notes  on  Mr.  Southey't 
Chfonicle  of  the  Cid  j  a  work  replete  with  power- 
ful description,  and  knowledge  of  ancient  history 
and  manners,  and  which  adds  a  new  wreath  to 
one,  who  "  nullum  fere  scribendi  genus  intactum 
relignit,  nullum  quod  tetigit  non  ornavit." 

Note  14,  page  11,  col.  1. 
Chietett  him  who  reared  his  banner  tall,  &c 
Rodrigo  Diaz,  of  Bivar,  sumamed  the  Cid  by 
the  Moors.~See  Mr.  Southey's  Chronicle 

Note  15,  page  11,  col.  1. 
Bed  Buraba^  field,  and  Lugo~ 
Buraba  and  Lugo  were  renowned  scenes  of 
Spanish  victories  over  the  Moors,  in  the  reigns 
of  Bermudo,  or,  as  his  name  is  Latinized,  Vere- 
mundus,  and  Alonso  the  Chaste.  Of  Lugo  th« 
British  have  since  obtained  a  melancholy  know- 
ledge. 

Note  16,  page  11,  col.  1. 
TIascala. 
An  extensive  district  of  Mexico;  its  inhabitants 
were  the  first  Indians  who  submitted  to  the  Spa- 
niards und^  Cortex. 

Note  17,  page  11,  ool.  2. 
.         Her  captive  Idng. 
Frsnds  I.  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Pavia. 

Note  18,  page  11,  col.  2. 
Yon  BcBolic  skies. 
Andalusia  forms  a  part  of  the  ancient  Hispania 
Boetica. 

Note  18,  page  11,  col.  2. 
RoocesvalleS' vals. 
See  the  former  note  on  Alonso  the  Chaste. 

Note  20,  page  12,  col.  1. 
The  poised  balance  trembling  stilt  wnh  fata. 
This  line  is  imitated  from  one  of  Mr.  Roscoe  s 
spirited  verses  on  the  commencement  of  the  FrencD 
revolution. 
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Note  21,  page  12,  cd.  1. 

Nomben  namberiMB. 

**Ut  looked  and  aaw  what  numben  numbeileM.'* 

Milton,  Paradise  Regained. 

Note  22,  page  12,  col.  L 
One  Sagunlinn. 
The  ancient  siege  of  Saguntuoi  has  been  now 
rivalled  by  Zaragoza.     The  author  is  happy  to  i 

reter  bb  readers  to  the  interesting  narrative  of  his  them  in  mine  anger,  and  trample  them  in  mj 
friend  Mr.  Vaughan.  i  fury." — Isaiah  Ixiii.  3. 


Note  23.  page  12,  col.  1. 
BeUmlia^  matnn. 
Judith. 

Note  34,  page  12,  col.  1. 

Who  ln«k  the  wine-pres  ofthe  world  aloas. 

**!  have  trodden  the  wine-press  alone,  and  of 
the  people  there  was  none  with  me,  for  1  will  tie»d 


fi^smns 


WRITTEN  FOR  THE  WEEKLY  CHURCH  SERVICE 
OP  THB  YEAR. 


Several  of  theee  hymni  were  orii^inally  published  in  the  | 
ChrfaiUn  Obaerrer,  In  the  years  1311  and  1812,  and  were 
then  accompanied  by  the  fullowing  prefatory  noiice,  which  U 
li  thought  due  lo  the  author,  ihould  be  here  preserved. 

"The  foUowing  Hymns  are  part  of  an  intended  aeries,  ap- 
propriate to  the  Sunday  and  principal  hoHdaya  of  the  year ; 
connected  in  some  degree  with  their  particular  Collects  and 
Goepela,  and  designed  to  be  Ming  between  the  Nicene  Creed 
and  the  Sermon.  The  efleci  of  an  arrangement  of  this  Icind, 
though  only  partlaTly  adopted,  is  very  strildng  in  the  Roinish 
liturgy ;  and  its  place  should  seem  to  be  imperfectly  supplied 
by  a  few  verses  of  a  Psalm,  entirely  unconnected  with  the 
peculiar  devotions  of  the  day,  and  eelocted  at  the  discretion  of 
a  cleric  or  organist.  On  the  merits  of  the  present  Imperfect 
easayf^  the  author  is  unafl'ectedty  diflident ;  and  as  his  labours 
are  iniemlfd  for  the  use  of  his  own  congregation,  he  will  be 
thanlcful  for  any  sug^e^ion  which  may  advance  or  correct 
them.  In  one  respect,  at  least,  lie  hopes  the  foUowing  poems 
will  not  be  found  reprehensible ;— no  fulsome  or  indecorous 
language  has  been  knowingly  adopted :  no  erotic  addresses  to 
him  whom  no  unclean  lip  can  approach,  no  allegory  ill  un- 
ilerstood,  and  wome  applied.  It  is  not  enough,  In  his  opinion, 
to  objea  to  such  expreaidons  that  they  are  fanatical ;  they 
are  positively  profone.  When  our  Saviour  was  on  earth  and 
In  great  humility  conversant  with  mankind ;  when  he  sat  at 
the  tables,  and  washed  the  feet,  and  healed  the  diseases  of  his 
creatures;  ye(  did  not  his  disciples  give  him  any  more  fami- 
liar name  than  Master  or  Lord.  And  now  at  the  right  haiMl 
of  bis  Father's  majesty,  shall  ve  addtvas  him  with  ditties  of 
embraces  and  passion,  or  language  which  it  would  be  dis- 
gracaAil  in  an  earthly  sovereign  to  endure  1  Such  expressions, 
it  Is  said,  are  taken  from  Scripture ;  but  even  if  the  original 
application,  which  is  often  doubtful,  were  dearly  and  un- 
equivocally asceruined,  yet,  though  the  coHecfive  Christian 
chorch  may  very  properly  be  personified  as  the  spouse  of 
Christ,  an  application  of  such  language  to  individual  believers 
Is  as  dangerous  as  it  is  absurd  and  unauthorized.  Nor  is  it 
going  too  lar  to  assert,  that  the  brutalities  of  a  common  swearer 
can  hardly  bring  religion  into  more  sure  contempt,  or  more 
scandalously  profane  the  Name  which  is  above  every  name 
In  heaven  wnA  earth,  than  certain  epithets  applied  to  Christ  in 
out  popular  coUeciions  of  religious  poetry." 

Utsltop  Heber  subsequently  arranged  these  hymns^  with 
tome  others  by  various  writers,  in  a  regular  series  adapted  to 
the  services  of  the  Church  of  England  throughout  the  year, 
Kud  ft  was  his  imendon  to  publish  them  soon  after  his  anlval 


in  India;  but  the  arduous  duties  of  his  statkin  left  ItoSe  Cte^ 
during  the  short  life  there  allnttei]  to  hiin,  forany  emp 
not  immediately  connected  wich  his  diocese.    This  an 
ment  of  them  has  been  pul)lbhed  in  Knglawl  since  his  d 
and  repuUisbedin  this  country. 


ADVENT  SUNDAY. 
Matt.  xxi. 

HosANNA  to  the  living  Lord ! 
Hosanna  to  the  incarnate  Word! 
To  Christ,  Creator,  Saviour,  King, 
Let  earth,  let  heavsn,  Hosanna  sing ! 

Hoeanna  I  Lord !  Hosanna  in  the  highest! 

Hosanna,  Lord !  thine  angels  cry ; 
Hosanna,  Lordl  thy  saints  reply; 
Ahove,  beneath  us,  and  around, 
The  dead  and  living  swell  the  sound ; 
Hosanna!  Lord!  Hosanna  in  the  highest! 

Oh,  Saviour !  with  protecting  care. 
Return  to  this  thy  house  of  prayer ! 
Assembled  in  thy  sacred  name, 
Where  we  thy  parting  promise  claim 
Hosanna!  Lord!  Hosanna  in  thehigfaeit! 

But  chiefeet,  in  our  cleansed  1x«ast, 
Eternal !  bid  thy  spirit  rest, 
And  make  our  secret  soul  to  be 
A  temple  pure,  and  worthy  thee !  • 
Hoeanna!  Lord!  Hosanna  in  the  faighesi! 

So,  in  the  last  and  dreadful  day, 
When  earth  and  heaven  shidl  melt  away. 
Thy  flock,  redeemed  from  sinfiil  stain. 
Shall  swell  the  sound  of  praise  again, 
Hosanna !  Lord !  Hoeanna  in  the  bigiieit} 


HYMNS. 


SECOND  SUNDAY  IN  ADVENT. 

John  i. 

Thb  Lord  will  come !  the  earth  shall  quake, 
The  hills  their  fixed  seat  forsake ; 
And,  withering,  from  the  ^ault  of  night 
The  stars  withdraw  their  feeble  light 

The  Lord  will  come !  but  not  the  same 

As  once  in  lowly  form  he  came, 

A  sUent  lamb  to  slaughter  led, 

The  hruited,  the  suffering,  and  the  dead. 

The  Lord  will  come !  a  dreadful  form. 
With  wreath  of  flame,  and  robe  of  storm, 
On  cherub  wings,  and  wings  of  wind, 
Anointed  Judge  of  human-kind ! 

Can  this  be  Thee  who  wont  to  stray 
A  pilgrim  on  the  world's  highway ; 
By  power  oppressed  and  mocked  by  pride  1 
Oh,  God !  is  this  the  crucified  1 

Go,  tyrants !  to  the  rocks  complain ! 
Go,  seek  the  mountain's  cleft  in  vain  1 
But  faith,  victorious  o'er  the  tomb. 
Shall  sing  for  joy — the  Lord  is  come ! 


SECOND  SUNDAY  IN  ADVENT. 
Luke  xxi. 

In  the  sun  and  moon  and  stars 
Signs  and  wonders  there  shall  be; 

Earth  shall  quake  with  inward  wars, 
Nations  with  perplexity. 

Soon  shall  ocean's  hoary  deep, 

Tossed  with  stronger  tempests,  rise : 

Darker  storms  the  mountain  sweep. 
Redder  lightning  rend  the  skies. 

Evil  thoughts  shall  shake  the  proud, 
Racking  doubt  and  restless  fear ; 

And  amid  the  thunder  cloud 
Shall  the  Judge  of  men  appear. 

But  though  from  that  awful  face 

Heaven  shall  fade  and  earth  shall  fly, 

Fear  not  ye,  his  chosen  race. 
Your  redemption  draweth  nigh! 


THIRD  SUNDAY  IN  ADVENT. 
Matt.  xi. 

Oh,  Saviour,  is  thy  promise  fifidt 
No  longer  might  thy  grace  endure, 

To  heal  the  sick  and  raise  the  dead. 
And  preach  thy  gospel  to  the  poor  1 


Come,  Jesus !  come  I  return  again ; 

With  brighter  beam  thy  servants  blcss, 
Who  long  to  feel  thy  perfect  reign. 

And  share  thy  kingdom's  happiness  I 

A  feeble  race,  by  passion  driven, 
In  darkness  and  in  doubt  we  roam. 

And  lift  our  anxious  eyes  to  Heaven, 
Our  hope,  our  harbour,  and  our  home ! 

Yet  mid  the  wild  and  wint'iy  gale. 

When  Death  rides  darkly  o'er  the  sea,    ^ 

And  strength  and  earthly  daring  fail, 
Our  prayers.  Redeemer!  rest  on  Thee^ 

Come,  Jesus!  come!  and,  as  of  yore 
The  prophet  went  to  clear  thy  way, 

A  harbinger  thy  feet  before, 
A  dawning  to  thy  brighter  day: 

So  now  my  grace  with  heavenly  shcwer 
Our  stony  hearts  for  truth  prepare ; 

Sow  in  our  souls  the  seed  of  power. 
Then  come  and  reap  thy  harvest  there  I 


THE  FOURTH  SUNDAY  IN  ADVENT. 

The  world  is  grown  old,  and  her  pleasures  are 

past; 

The  world  is  grown  old,  and  her  form  may  not  last ; 
The  world  is  grown  old,  and  trembles  for  fear ; 
For  sorrows  abound  and  judgment  is  near ! 

The  sun  in  the  heaven  is  languid  and  pale ; 
And  feeble  and  few  are  the  fruits  of  the  vale ; 
An^  the  hearts  of  the  nations  fail  them  for  fear. 
For  the  world  is  grown  old,  and  judgment  is  near! 

The  king  on  his  throne,  the  bride  in  her  bower, 
The  children  of  pleasure  all  feel  the  sad  hour; 
The  roses  are  fkded,  and  tasteless  the  cheer. 
For  the  world  is  grown  old,  and  judgment  is  near ! 

The  world  is  grown  old ! — ^but  should  we  comp!am. 
Who  have  tried  her  and  know  that  her  promise  is 

vainl 

Our  heart  is  in  heaven,  our  home  is  not  here, 
And  we  look  for  our  crown  when  judgment  is 

oearl 


CHRISTMAS  DAY. 

Oh,  Saviour,  whom  this  holy  rooro 
Gave  to  our  world  below ; 

To  naortal  wont  and  labour  bom, 
And  more  than  mortal  wo ! 

Incarnate  Word !  by  every  griel, 
By  each  temptation  tried. 

Who  lived  to  yiekl  our  ills  relief^ 
And  to  redeem  us  died  I 
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If  gaily  clothed  am]  proudly  fed, 
In  dangerous  wealth  we  dwell, 

Remind  us  of  thy  manger  bed, 
And  lowly  cottage  eeUl 

If  prest  by  poverty  serere, 

In  envious  want  we  pine, 
Oh  may  thy  spirit  whisper  near, 

How  poor  a  lot  was  thine ! 

Through  fickle  fortune's  various  scene 

From  sin  preserve  us  free ! 
Like  us  thou  hast  a  mourner  been, 

May  we  rejoice  with  Thee  1 


ST.  STEPHEN'S  DAY. 

The  Son  of  GK>d  goes  forth  to  war, 

A  kingly  crown  to  gain ; 
His  blood-red  banner  streams  afkrl 

Who  follows  in  his  train  1 
Who  best  can  drink  his  cup  of  wo, 

Triumphant  over  pain, 
Who  paflent  bears  his  cross  below. 

He  follows  in  his  train ! 

The  martyr  first,  whose  eagle  eye 

Could  pierce  beyond  the  grave ; 
Who  saw  his  Master  in  the  sky. 

And  called  on  him  to  save. 
Like  Him,  with  pardon  on  hb  tongue 

In  midst  of  mortal  pain. 
He  prayed  for  them  that  did  the  wrong  | 

Who  follows  in  his  train  1 

A  glorious  band,  the  chosen  few, 

On  whom  the  spirit  came ; 
Twelve  valiant  saints,  their  hope  they  knew, 

And  mocked  the  cross  and  fiame. 
They  met  the  tyrant's  brandished  steel. 

The  lion's  gory  mane : 
They  bowed  their  necks  the  death  to  feel  I 

Who  follows  in  their  train! 

A  noble  army — men  and  bojrs, 

The  matron  and  the  maid, 
Aroond  the  Saviour's  throne  lejoice, 

In  robes  of  light  arrayed. 
They  climbed  the  steep  ascent  of  Heaven, 

Through  peril,  toil,  and  pain  1 
Oh,  God  1  to  us  may  grace  be  given 

To  follow  in  their  train! 


BT.  JOHN  THE  EVANOELIST'S  DAY. 

Ob,  God !  who  gav^st  thy  servant  grace, 

Amid  the  storms  of  life  distrest, 
To  look  on  thine  incarnate  face, 

And  lean  on  thy  protecting  breast : 


To  see  the  light  that  dimly  shone, 
EcKpsed  for  us  in  sorrow  pale, 

Pure  Image  of  the  Eternal  One ! 
Through  shadows  of  thy  mortal  veil ! 

Be  ours,  oh.  King  of  Mercy !  still 
To  feel  thy  presence  fron  above, 

And  in  thy  word,  and  in  thy  will, 
To  hear  thy  voice  and  know  thy  love; 

And  when  the  toils  of  life  are  done, 
And  nature  waits  thy  dtead  decree 

To  find  our  rest  ^eath  thy  throne. 
And  look,  in  humble  hope^  lo  Thee ! 


INNOCENT'S  DAY. 

Oh  weep  not  o'er  thy  children's  tomb. 

Oh,  Rachel,  weep  not  so ! 
The  bud  is  cropt  by  martyrdom 

The  flower  in  heaven  shall  blow ! 

Firstlings  of  faith !  the  murderer's  knife 
Has  missed  it^  deadliest  aim : 

The  GK)d  for  whom  they  gave  their  lifo, 
For  them  to  suffer  came ! 

Though  feeble  were  their  days  and  few, 

Baptiied  in  blood  and  pain. 
He  knows  them,  whom  they  never  knew, 

And  they  shall  live  again. 

Then  weep  not  o'er  thy  children's  tomb, 

Oh,  Rachel,  weep  not  so ! 
The  bud  is  cropt  by  martyrdom, 

The  flower  in  heaven  shall  blow ! 


SUNDAY  AFTER  CHRISTMAS ;  0^ 
CIRCUMCISION. 

Lord  of  mercy  and  of  might ! 
Of  mankind  the  Hfe  and  light  I 
Mak^,  teacher  infinite  I 

Jesus !  hear  and  save ! 

Who^  when  nn's  tremendous  doom 
Gkve  Creation  to  the  tomb. 
Didst  not  scorn  the  Virgin's  womb, 
Jesus!  hear  and  save! 

Mighty  monarch !  Sa,viour  mild  I 
Humbled  to  a  mortal  child, 
Captive,  beaten,  bound,  reviled, 

Jesus!  hear  and  save! 

Throned  above  celestial  things, 
Borne  aloll  on  angel's  wings, 
Lord  of  Lords,  and  King  of  kings ! 
Jesus  I  hear  and  save ! 


HYMNS. 
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Who  shall  yet  return  from  high, 
Rbbed  in  might  and  majesty, 
Hear  ue!  help  oe  when  we  cry! 

Jesus !  hear  and  sa^  I 


EPIPHANY. 

Brightest  and  best  of  the  sons  of  the  mombg ! 

Dawn  on  our  darkness  and  lend  us  thine  aid ! 
Star  of  the  East,  the  horizon  adorning, 

Gtti^  where  our  infant  Redeemer  k  laid ! 

Cold  on  his  cradle  the  dew  drops  are  shining, 
Low  lies  his  head  with  the  beasts  of  the  stall, 

Angels  adore  him  in  slumber  reclining. 
Maker  and  Monarch  and  Saviour  of  all  | 

Say,  shall  we  yield  him,  in  costly  derotion, 
Odours  of  Edom  and  offerings  divine  1 

Gkms  of  the  mountain  and  pearls  of  the  ocean. 
Myrrh  from  the  forest  or  gokl  from  the  miiiel 

Vainly  we  offer  each  ample  oblation ; 

Vainly  with  gifts  would  his  favour  secure : 
Richer  by  far  is  the  heart's  adoration ; 

Dearer  to  God  are  the  prayers'of  the  poor. 

Brightest  and  best  of  the  sons  of  the  morning ! 

Dawn  on  our  darkness  and  lend  us  thine  aid ! 
Star  of  the  East,  the  horizon  adorning, 

Gilide  where  our  infant  Redeemer  is  lud! 


FIRST  SUNDAY  AFTER  EPIPHANY. 

LUKE  It. 

Abashed  be  all  the  boast  of  age ! 
*     Be  hoary  learning  dumb ! 
Expounder  of  the  mystic  pagOi 
Behold  an  Infant  come ! 

Oh,  Wisdom,  whose  unfading  power 

Beside  th'  Eternal  stood, 
To  frame,  in  nature's  earliest  hour, 

The  land,  the  sky,  the  flood; 

Yet  didst  not  ThoQ  disdain  awhile 

An  infant  form  to  wear ; 
To  bless  thy  mother  with  a  smile, 

And  Imp  thy  faltered  prayer. 

But,  in  thy  Father's  own  abode. 

With  Israel's  elders  round,  ^ 
Convening  high  with  Israel's  God, 

Thy  chiefest  joy  was  found. 

So  may  our  youth  adore  thy  namel 

And,  Saviour,  deign  to  bless 
With  fostering  grace  the  timid  flame 

Of  early  holiness ! 


FIRST  SUNDAY  AFTER  EPIPHANY 

By  cool  Siloam's  shady  rill 

How  sweet  the  lily  grows ! 
How  sweet  the  breath  beneath  the  hill 

Of  Sharon's  dewy  ruse ! 

Lo !  such  the  child  whose  early  feet 
The  paths  of  peace  have  trod ; 

Whose  secret  heart,  with  influence  swee^ 
Is  upward  drawn  to  God ! 

By  cool  Siloam's  sliady  rill 

The  lily  most  decay ; 
The  rose  that  blooms  beneath  the  hill 

Must  shortly  fade  away. 

And  soon,  too  soon,  ths  wint'ry  hour 

Of  man's  maturer  age 
Will  shake  the  soul  with  sorrow's  power, 

And  stormy  passion's  rage  I 

O  Thou,  whose  infant  feet  were  found 

Within  thy  Father's  shrine  1 
Whose  years,  with  changeless  virtue  crowned, 

Were  all  alike  divine, 

Dependent  on  thy  boontebus  breath, 

We  seek  thy  grace  alone. 
In  childhood,  manhood,  age  and  death. 

To  keep  us  still  thine  own ! 


SECOND  SUNDAY  AFTER  EPIPHANY 

Oh,  hand  of  bounty,  largely  spread, 
By  whom  our  every  want  is  fed, 
Whate'er  we  touch,  or  taste,  or  see. 
We  owe  them  all,  oh  Lord!  to  Thee; 
The  com,  the  oil,  the  purple  wine, 
Are  all  thy  gifts,  and  only  thine! 

The  stream  thy  word  to  nectar  dyed, 
The  bread  thy  blessing  multiplied, 
The  stormy  wind,  the  whehning  flood. 
That  silent  at  thy  mandate  stood. 
How  well  they  knew  thy  voice  divine. 
Whose  Works  they  were,  and  only  thine  I 

Though  now  no  more  on  earth  we  traco 
Thy  footsteps  of  celestial  grace. 
Obedient  to  thy  word  and  will 
We  seek  thy  daily  merey  still ; 
Its  blessed  beams  around  us  shine, 
And  thine  we  are,  and  only  thine  I 


FOR  THE  SAME. 

Incarnate  Word,  who,  wont  to  dwell 
In  lowly  shape  and  cottage  cell, 
Didst  not  refuse  a  guest  to  be 
At  Cana's  poor  festivity : 


18                                                     HEBlOt'S  POEMS. 

Oh,  when  our  soul  from  care  U  free, 

From  the  lusts  whose  deep  poUutioas 

Then,  Savbar,  may  we  think  on  Tbee, 

Adam's  ancient  taint  disclose, 

And  seated  at  the  festal  board, 

From  the  tempter's  dark  intrusions^ 

In  Fancy's  eye  behold  the  Lord. 

Restless  doubt  and  blind  repose; 

Then  may  we  seem,  in  Fancy's  ear, 

From  the  miser's  cuned  treasure, 

Thy  manna-dropping  tongue  to  hear. 

From  the  drunkard's  jest  obscene. 

And  think,— €ven  now,  thy  searching  gaze 

From  the  world,  iU  pomp  and  pleasure, 

F*ach  secret  of  our  soul  surreys ! 

Jesus !  Master !  make  us  clean ! 

So  may  such  joy,  chastised  and  pure, 
Beyond  the  bounds  of  earth  endure } 

Nor  pleasure  in  the  wounded  mind 

FOURTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  EPI- 

Shall leave  a  rankling  sting  behind  ( 

PHANY. 
When  through  the  torn  sail  the  wiU  tempest  b 

FOR  THE  SAME. 

streaming, 
When  o'er  the  dark  wave  the  red  lightning  is 

When  on  her  Maker's  bosom 

gleaming; 

The  new-bom  earth  was  laid, 

Nor  hope  lends  a  ray  the  poor  seamen  to  cherish. 

And  nature's  opening  blossom 

We  fly  to  our  Maker—"  Help,  Lord !  or  we  pes- 

Its  fairest  bloom  displayed; 

ish!" 

When  all  with  fruit  and  flowers 

Oh,  Jesus !  once  tos^  on  the  breast  of  the  bfflon^ 

The  laughing  soil  was  drest, 

Aroused  by  the  shriek  of  despair  from  thy  pflSow, 

And  Eden's  fragrant  bowers 

Now,  seated  in  glory,  the  mariner  cherish. 

Received  their  human  gvest; 

Who  cries  in  his  danger — "  Help,  Lord !  or  we 

perish!" 

No  sin  his  face  deflling, 

The  heir  of  Nature  stood, 

And  oh,  when  the  whiHwind  of  passion  is  raging, 

And  God,  benignly  smiling, 

When  hell  in  our  heart  his  wild  warfiune  is  waging 

Beheld  that  all  was  good ! 

Arise  in  thy  strength  thy  redeemied  to  cherish, 

Rebuke    the   destroyer— *"  Help,  Lord!   or  «■ 

Yet  in  that  hour  of  blessing. 

peruh!" 

A  single  want  was  known ; 
A  wish  the  heart  distressing  j 

For  Adam  was  alone  I 

SEPTUAGESIMA  SUNDAY. 

Oh,  God  of  pure  affection ! 
By  men  and  saints  adored, 

Tbb  Qod  of  glory  walks  his  round, 

Who  gavest  thy  protection 
To  Cana's  nuptial  board. 

From  day  to  day,  from  year  to  year. 
And  warns  us  each  with  awful  sound. 

"  No  longer  stand  ye  idle  here ! 

May  such  thy  bounties  ever 
To  wedded  love  be  shown. 

"  Ye  whose  young  cheeks  are  rosy  bright, 

And  no  rudo  hand  dissever 

Whose  hands  are  strong,  whose  hearts  are  dmt, 

Whom  thou  hast  linked  in  one 

Waste  not  of  hope,  the  morning  light  I 

Ah,  fools!  why  stand  ye  idle  herel 
"  Oh,  as  the  griefs  ye  would  assuage 

THIRD  SUNDAY  AFTER  EPIPHANY. 

That  wait  on  life's  declining  year, 

Secure  a  blessing  for  your  age, 

Matt.  yiii. 

And  work  your  Maker^s  business  here ! 

Lord  I  whose  love,  in  power  excelliog, 

"  And  ye,  whose  locks  of  scanty  gray 

Washed  the  leper's  stain  away. 

Foretell  your  latest  travail  near. 

Jesus !  from  thy  heavenly  dwelling, 

How  swiftly  &des  your  worthless  dajl 

Hear  us,  help  us,  when  we  pray  I 

And  stand  ye  yet  so  idle  here  t 

From  the  filth  of  vice  and  folly, 

"  One  hour  remains,  there  is  but  one ! 

From  infuriate  passion's  rage^ 

But  many  a  shriek  and  many  a  tear 

Evil  thoughts  and  hopes  unholy, 

Through  endless  years  the  guilt  most  moaa 

Heeilleas  youth  and  selfish  age; 

Of  moments  lost  and  wasted  here  1" 

• 
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Oh  Thou,  by  all  thy  works  adored, 
To  whom  the  sinner's  soul  u  dear, 
Recall  us  to  thy  vineyard,  Lord ! 
And  grant  us  grace  to  please  thee  here  1 


SEXAGKSIMA  SUNDAY. 

Oh,  Grod !  by  whom  the  seed  is  given ; 

By  whom  the  harvest  blest ; 

Whose  word  like  manna  showered  from  heaven^ 

Is  planted  in  our  breast ; 

Preserve  it  from  the  passing  feet, 
And  plunderers  of  the  air-; 
The  sultry  sun's  intenser  heat, 
And  weeds  of  worldly  care ; 

Though  buried  deep  or  thinly  strewn, 
Do  thou  thy  grace  supply ; 
The  hope  in  earthly  furrows  sowti 
Shall  ripen  in  the  sky! 


aUINaUAGESIMA. 

Lord  of  mercy  and  of  might. 
Of  mankind  the  life  and  light, 
Maker,. teacher,  in£nite, 
Jesus,  hear  and  save ! 

Who,  when  sin's  primieval  doom 
Gave  creatipn  to  the  tomb, 
Didst  not  scorn  a  Yirgin's  womb, 
Jesps,  hear  and  save  1 

Strong,  Creator,  Saviour  mild,^ 
Humbled  to  a  mortal  child. 
Captive,  beaten,  bound,  reviled, 
Jesus,  hear  and  save! 

Throned  above  celestial  things. 
Borne  aloft  on  angels'  wings^ 
Lord  of  lords,  and  King  of  kings, 
Jesus,  hear  and  save ! 

Soon  to  come  to  earth  again, 
Judge  of  angels  and  of  men. 
Hear  us  now,  and  hear  us  then, 
Jesus,  hear  and  save  I 


THIRD  SUNDAY  IN]  LENT. 

ViROiN-bom!  we  bow  before  thee! 
Blessed  was  the  womb  that  bore  thee ! 
Mary,  mother  meek  and  mild. 
Blessed  was  she  in  her  chikl ! 

Bleaied  was  the  breast  that  fed  thee ! 
Blessed  was  the  hand  that  led  thee ! 


Blessed  was  the  parent's  eye 

That  watched  thy  slumliering  infancy  1 

Blessed  she  l»y  all  creation, 

Who  hrought  forth  the  world's  salvation ! 

And  blessed  they,  for  ever  blest. 

Who  k>ve  thee  most  and  serve  thee  best ! 

Virgin-bom !  we  bow  before  thee ! . 
Blessed  was  the  womb  that  bore  thee  I 
Mary,  mother  meek  and  mild, 
Blea^  was  she  in  her  child ! 


FOURTH  SUNDAY  IN  LENT. 

Oh,  King  of  earth  and  air  and  sea ! 
The  hungry  ravens  cry  to  thee ; 
To  thee  the  scaly  (ribes  that  sweep 
The  bosom  of  the  boundless  deep ; 

To  thee  the  lions  roaring  call. 
The  common  Father,  kind  to  all ! 
Then  grant  thy  servants,  Lord !  we  pray, 
Our  daily  bread  from  day  to  day  1 

The  fishes  may  for  food  complain ; 
The  ravens  spread  their  wings  in  vain ; 
The  roaring  lionsjack  and  pine; 
But  God  I  thou  carest  still  for  thine ! 

Thy  bounteous  hand  with  food  can  bless 
The  bleak  and  lonely  wilderness; 
And  thou  hast  taught  us.  Lord !  to  pray 
For  dally  bread  from  day  to  day ! 

And  oh,  when  through  the  wilds  we  roam 
That  part  us  from  our  heavenly  home; 
When,  lost  in  danger,  want,  and  wo^ 
Our  faithless  tears  begin  to  flow ; 

Do  thou  thy  gracious  comfort  give, 
By  which  alone  the  soul  may  live ; 
And  •grant  thy  servants.  Lord !  we  pray, 
The  bread  of  life  from  day  to  day ! 


FIFTH  SUNDAY  IN  LENT. 

Oh  Thou,  whom  neither  time  nor  space 
Qan  circle  in,  unseen,  unknown. 

Nor  faith  in  boldest  flight  can  trace, 
Save  through  thy  Spirit  and  thy  Son  * 

And  Thou  that  from  thy  bright  abode, 
To  us  in  mortal  weakness  shown. 

Didst  graft  the  manhood  into  God, 
Eternal,  co-eternal  Son  I 

And  Thou  whose  unction  from  on  high 
By  comfort,  light,  and  love  is  known 

Who^  with  the  parent  Peity, 
Dre^d  Spirit !  art  for  ever  <>ne ! 


HEBER'S  POEMS. 


Great  First  and  Last!  thy blewing  gire  I 
And  grant  us  iaith,  thy  gift  alone, 

To  love  and  praise  thee  while  we  live, 
And  do  whatever  thoa  would'st  have  done ! 


SIXTH  SUNDAY  IN  LENT. 
The  Liord  of  might,  from  Sinai's  hrow, 

Gave  forth  hia  voice  of  thunder ; 
And  Israel  lay  on  earth  below, 

Outstretch^  in  fiear  and  wonder. 
Beneath  his  feet  was  pitchy  night, 
And,  at  hu  left  hand  and  hu  right, 

The  rocks  were  rent  asunder! 

The  Lord  of  love,  on  Calvary, 
A  meek  and  suOenng  stranger. 

Upraised  to  heaven  his  languid  eye, 
In  nature's  hour  of  danger. 

For  us  he  bore  the  weight  of  wo. 

For  us  he  gave  his  bk)od  to  flow, 
And  met  his  Father's  anger. 

The  Lord  of  love,  the  Lord  of  miglit, 

The  king  of  all  created, 
Shall  bock  return  to  claim  his  right, 

On  clouds  of  glory  seated ; 
With  trumpet-sound  and  angel-song, 
And  hallelujahs  loud  and  k>ng 

O'er  Death  and  HeU  defeated ! 


GOOD  FRIDAY.       . 
Oh  more  than  roerciftil  1  whose  bounty  gave 
Thy  guiltless  self  to  glut  the  greedy  grave ! 
Whose  heart  was  rent  to  pay  Ihy  people's  price, 
The  great  High-priest  at  once  and  sacrifice ! 
Help,  Saviour,  by  thy  cross  and  crimson  stain, 
Nor  let  thy  glorious  blood  be  spilt  in  vain ! 

When  sin  with  flow'ry  gariand  hides  her  dart, 
When  tyrant  force  would  daunt  the  sinking  heart. 
When  fleshly  lust  assails,  or  woridly  care. 
Or  the  soul  flutters  in  the  fowler's  snare, — 
Help,  Saviour,  by  thy  cross  and  crimson  stain. 
Nor  let  thy  glotioua  bk>od  be  spilt  in  vain ! 

And  chie£est  then,  when  nature  yiekls  the  strife, 
And  mortal  darkness  wraps  the  gate  of  life, 
When  the  poor  spirit,  from  the  tomh  set  free. 
Sinks  at  thy  feet  and  lifts  its  hope  to  thet*- 
Help,  Saviour,  by  thy  cross  and  crimson  stain ! 
Nor  let  thy  glorious  blood  be  spilt  hi  vain ! 


EASTER  DAY. 

(3oD  is  gone  up  with  a  merry  noiae 

Of  saints  that  sing  on  high ; 
With  his  own  right  hand  and  his  holy  arm 

He  hath  won  the  victory ! 


Now  empty  are  the  coorU  of  deaM^ 
And  crushed  thy  sting,  despair : 

And  roses  bkxMn  in  the  desert  tomfa^ 
For  Jtam  hath  been  there! 

And  he  hath  tamed  the  strength  of  befl, 
And  dragged  him  through  the  sky. 

And  captive  behind  hia  chariot  wheel. 
He  hath  bound  captivity! 


God  is  gone  up  with  a  merry  i 
Of  saints  that  sing  on  high; 

With  his  own  right  hand  and  his  holy  i 
He  hath  won  the  victory ! 


FIFTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  EASTER 

Life  nor  Death  shall  us  dissever 
From  his  love  who  reigns  for  ever ! 
Will  he  fail  us t  Never!  never! 
When  to  him  we  ciy ! 

Sin  may  seek  to  snare  us. 
Fury  passion  tear  us ! 
Doubt  and  foar,  and  grim  despair. 
Their  fangs  against  us  try; 

But  his  might  shall  still  defend  ua, 
And  his  Messed  Son  befriend  us. 
And  his  Holy  Spirit  send  us 
Comfort  ere  wo  die ! 


ASCENSION   DAY,  AND   SUNDAY 
AFTER. 

"  Sit  thou  on  my  right  hand,  my  Son  !**  aith  tht 

Lord. 
"  Sit  thou  on  my  right  hand,  my  Son ! 

Till  inihe  fatal  hour 

Of  my  wrath  and  my  power, 
Thy  foes  shall  be  a  footstool  to  thy  thrcMKi 

"  Prayer  shall  be  made  to  thee,  my  Son !"  ssidl 

the  Lord. 
'*  Prayer  shall  be  made  to  thee,  my  Son ! 

From  earth  and  air  and  sea, 

And  all  that  in  them  be. 
Which  thou  for  thine  heritage  hast  won  P* 

"  Daily  be  thou  praised,  my  Soo !"  sakh  theLad 

"  Daily  be  thou  praised,  my  Son ! 
And  all  that  Hve  and  move, 
Let  them  bless  thy  bleeding  love. 

And  the  work  vi4iich  thy  worthiness  hath  done  I* 


WHITSUNDAY. 

Spirit  of  Truth !  on  this  thy  day  ^ 

To  thee  for  help  we  cry ; 
To  guide  us  through  the  dreary  way 

Of  dark  mortality! 


HYMNS. 


We  uk  not|  Lord  I  tfaj  doroa  flMie, 

Or  toogoet  of  ▼arioui'tono; 
Bot  long  thj  pouMf  to  prael*iia 

With  torpor  in  our  owa. 

Wd  mocini  not  that  propbetie  tkill 

It  (bund  on  earth  no  more ; 
Snovgh  ibr  umto  tnice  thy  will 

In  Scriptme't  ncred  lore. 

We  neither  have  nor  leek  the  power 

HI  demons  to  eontrol^ 
But  thon  in  dark  tempta^n't  hour^ 

ShaD  chaae  them  finxn  the  aonJ. 

No  heat  only  harpings  tooth  our  etix, 

No  mystic  dreams  we  share ; 
Yet  hope  to  feel  thy  comfort  near, 

And  bless  thee  in  our  prayer. 

When  ton^nes  shiQ  oeafls,  and  povPBt  deoiy, 

And  knowledge  empty  proso^ 
Do  thou  thy  tierabKng  serwnls  i^y 

With  Fiolh,  wHh  Hope,  with  Leve ! 


TBIOTTY  SUNDAY. 

Holt,  hckf^  bsly,  Lofd  Qod  Ahnigfaty, 
Early  in  the  morning  oar  song  shall  rise  to  tliM; 

Holy,  holy,  holy,  merdftil  and  mighty! 
Chid  ip  three  perspps,  blessed  Trinity ! 

Holy,  holy,  holy!  all  the  sainu  adora^thee, 
Casting  down  their  jg^olden  crowns  around  the 
gjai^sea; 

Cherubim  and  seraphim  hX&tig  down  before  thee, 
Which  wert  and  ut  and  evermore  shall  be ! 

Holy,  holy,  holy!  though  the  darkncM  hide  thee, 

Though  the  eye  of  siafl;l  man  thy  glory  may 

not  see. 

Only  thou  art  holy,  there  is  none  beside  thee. 
Perfect  in  power,  in  tote,  and  polity! 

Holy,  holy,  holy,  Leid  God  Ahaigbty  I 
All  thy  works  shall  praise  thy  name  ia  cartli 
•ad  sky  and  sea. 

Holy,  holy,  holy,  merciful  and  mighty! 
God  itithfse  psnons,  blessed  Triatty! 


FIRST  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY. 
Room  for  the  prood !  YeMoiofclay, 
From  far  hb  sweejnng  pomp  surrey, 
Nor,  rashly  oniioQs,  dog  the  way 
Bis  chariot  wheels  before  1 

Lo!  with  what  eeorn  Ins  bftyeyo 
GUnoes  o'er  age  and  poverty, 
And  bids  intrudiBg  conscience  fly 
Far  from  his  palace  door! 
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Room  for  the  proud!  but  slow  the  feet 
That  bear  his  coffin  down  the  street: 
And  dismal  seems  his  winding  sheet 
Whe  purple  lately  wore! 

Ah!  where  must  now  his  spirit  fly 
In  naked,  trembling  agony.  1 
Or  how  shall  he  for  meroy  cry 
Who  showed  it  not  before! 

Room  for  the  proud !  in  ghastly  state. 
The  lords  of  hell  his  coming  wait. 
And  flinging"  wide  the  dreadful  gate^ 
That  shuts  to  ope  no  more.  . 

"Lo  here  with  us  the  seat,"  they  cry, 
"  For  him  who  mocked  at  poverty. 
And  bade  intruding  conscience  fly 
Far  from  his- palace  door!" 


FOR  TH^  SAMB.^ 

The^  feeble  pulse,  the  gasping  breath, 
The  clenched  teeth,  the  glazed  eye, 

Are  these  thy  sting,  thou  dreadful  death  i 
O  grave,  are  these  thy  viotory  1 

The  mourners  by  our  parting  bed, 
The  wife,  the  children,  weeping  nigh, 

The  dismal  pageant  of  the  dead, — 
These,  th^  are  not  thy  victory ! 

But,  from  the  much'toved  world  to  p«rl^ 
Our  lust  untamed,  our  spirit  high. 

All  naturs  struggling  at  the  heart, 
Which,  dying,  feels  it  dare  not  die  I 

To  dream  through  Hfe  a  gaudy  dvstn ' 
Of  pride  and  pomp  and  Igzuiy, 

Till  wakened  by  the  nearer  gleeiin 
Of  burning,  boundless  sgony; 

To  meet  o*er  soon  our  angry  king. 
Whose  love  we  past  unheeded  by; 

Lb  this,  O  Death,  thy  deadliest  stin^. 
O  G^ve,  and  this  thy  victory ! 

O  Searcher  of  the  secret  heart. 
Who  deigned  fat  tinM  man  to  ^1 

Restore  us  eie  the  spirit  part, 
Nor  guft  to  heU  the  victory ! 


SECOND  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRIN/TY 

Forth  from  the  dark  and  stormy  sky, 
IjOid,  to  thine  altar^  shade  we  fly;  " 

Forth  from  the  world,  its  hope  and  feir 
S&viour,  we  seek  thy  shelter  here:  . 
Weary  and  weak,  thy  grace  we  pray; 
Turn  not,  O  Lord!  thy  guests  away  I 
d£ 
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Long  haire  we  roained  in  want  ind  pain, 
Long  have  we  soaght  thy  rest  in  vain ; 
Wildered  in  doobt,  in  durkneee  lost, 
Long  have  our  took  been  tempeet-toet; 
Low  at  thy  feet  our  sins  we  lay ; 
Torn  not,  O  Lord!  thy  giKBeU  away ! 


THIRD  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY. 

Thbr£  was  joy  in  heaven ! 
There  was  joy  in  heaven! 
When  this  goodly  world  to  frame 
The  Lord  of  might  and  mercy  came: 
Shouts  of  joy  were  heard  on  high, 
And  the  stars  sang  from  the  sky — 
'*  CHoiy  to  God  in  heaven !" 

There  was  joy  in  heaven ! 
There  was  joy  in  heaven! 
When  the  billows,  heaving  dark, 
Sank  around  the  stranded  aik, 
And  the  rainbow's  watery  span 
Spake  of  mercy,  hope  to  man. 
And  peace  with  Qod  in  Heaven! 

There  was  joy  in  heaven  I 
There  was  joy  in  heaven  1 
When  of  love  the  midnight  beam 
Dawned  on  the  towers  of  Bethlehem ; 
And  ak>ng  the  echoing  hill 
Angels  sang—"  On  eiurth  good  will, 
And  glory  In  the  Heaven  I" 

There  is  joy  in  heaven! 
There  is  joy  in  heaveq! 
When  the  sheep  that  went  astray 
Tarns  again  to  virtue's  way; 
When  the  soul,  by  gcaoe  sabdned, 
Sobs  it  prayer  of  gratitude. 
Then  is  there  joy  in  Heaveh ! 


FOURTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY. 

I  psAtsED  the  earth,  in  beauty  seen 
With  garlands  gay  of  various  green ; 
I  praised  the  sea,  whose  ample  field 
Shone  glorious  as  a  silver  shieki ; 
And  earth  and  ocean  seemed  to  say, 
**  Our  beauties  are  but  for  a  day  !'* 

V 

1  praised  the  sun,  whose  chariot  rolled 
On  wheels  of  amber  and  of  gold ; 
I  praisfd  the  moon,  whose  softer  eye 
Gleamed  sweetly  through  the  summer  sky! 
And  moon  and  sun  in  answer  said, 
"  Our  days  of  light  are  numbered  !** 

O  God!  O  good  beyond  compare! 
If  thus  thy  meaner  works  are  fair  f 


If  thus  thy  bountieB  giU  the  span 

Of  ruined  earth  and  sinful  man, 

How  gkffious  must  the  mansion  be 

YThere  thy  redeemed  shaU  dwed  with  Tbee! 


FIFTH  SUNDAY  AFT^R  TRINITY. 

Crcatos  of  the  rolling  flood! 

On  whom  thy  people  hope  abme; 
Who  cam'st,  by  water  and  by  blood, 

For  man's  offences  to  atone ; 

Who  from  the  labonrB4>f  the  deep 
Didst  set  thy  servant  Peter  free, 

To  feed  on  earth  thy  chosen  sheep, 
And  buikl  an  endless  church  to  thee. 

Grant  vm,  devoid  of  worldly  care, 
And  leaning  on  thy  bounteoos  hand 

To  seek  thy  help  in  humble  prayer. 
And  on  thy  sacred  rock  to  stand : 

And  when,  our  livelong  toil  to  crown, 
Thy  call  shall  set  the  spirit  free. 

To  cast  with  joy  our  burthen  down. 
And  rise,  O  Lord !  and  feUosr  theel 


SEVENTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY. 

When  spring  unbcks  the  flowen  to  paint  tbt 

laughing  soil ; 
When  summer's  bahny  showen  refresh  the  mam* 

er's  toil ; 
When  winter  binds  in  frosty  chains  the  fidlow  and 

theflood, 
In  God  the  earth  rejoieeth  still,  and  «wm  Us 

Maker  good. 

The  birds  that  wake  the  mocning^  and  tiiost  thiA 

love  the  shade ; 
The  winds  that  sweep  the  momtatn  or  IdD  the 

drowsy  glade; 
The  sun  that  from  his  amber  bower  ie}oieeth  on 

his  way. 
The  moon  and  stars,  their  Master's  nane  in  Aat 

pomp  display. 

Stiall  man,  the  lord  of  nature,  expectant  of  the  iky, 
Shan  man,  alone  unthankfril,  hii  little  praise  day  1 
No,  let  the  year  forsake  his  coune^  the  aeaeos 

cease  to  be. 
Thee,  Master,  must  we  always  kyvsj-and,  Savioar, 

honour  thee. 

The  flowen  of  spring  maf  wfliier,  the  hope  ef 

summer  fride. 
The  autumn  droop  in  winter,  the  birds 

the  shade; 
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The  winds  be  lulled— the  ran  and  moon  finget 

theb  old  decree, 
But  we  in  natare'f  latest  hoar,  O  Lovdl  will  cUng 

to  thee. 


TENTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY. 

JcRUSALEM,  Jenisalein !  enthroned  once  on  high, 
Thou  iavotued  home  of  Ghxl  on  earth,  thou  heaven 

below  the  ikyt 
Now  brought  to  bondage  with  thj  eonii,  a  cant 

and  grief  to  aee, 
Jemealem,  Jeraaakaa  I  our  teara  ihall  flow  for  thee. 

Oh!  hadat  thou  known  thy  day  of  i^race^  and 
flocked  beneath  the  wing 

Of  him  who  called  thee  kmngly,  thine  own  anoint- 
ed King, 

Then  had  the  tribee  of  allihe  world  gone  up  thy 
pomp  to  aee, 

And  glory  dwelt  within  thy  gates,  and  aH  thy  sons 
been  free! 

*  And  who  art  thoa  that  moomest  me?^  replied 

the  ruin  gray, 

*  And  fear'it  not  rather  that  thyself  may  prove  a 

castaway? 
I  am  a  dried  and  abject  branch,  my  place  is  given 

to  thee; 
But  wo  to  eveiy  barren  graft  of  thy  wild  olivs-trae  r 

"  Our  day  of  grace  is  sunk  in  night)  oar  time  of 

mercy  ^wQt, 
For  heavy  was  my  children's  crime,' and  strange 

their  punishment; 
Yet  gaie  not  idly  on  oar  fall,  but,  4nnsr,  warned 

be, 
Who  spared  not  his  chosen  seed  may  send  his 

wrath  on  thee! 

**  Oar  day  of  grace  is  sunk  in  night,  thy  noon  is 
in  its  prime ; 

Oh!  turn  and  seek  thy  Saviour's  &ee  in  this  ac- 
cepted time! 

So,  Qentile,  may  Jerusalem  a  lesson  prove  to  thee. 

And  in  the  new  Jerusalem  thy  home  for  ever  be!** 


THIRTEENTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRI- 
NITY. 

"  Who  yonder  on  the  desert  heath, 

Complains  in  feeble  tone  T 
^**  A  pilgrim  in  the  vale  of  death. 

Faint,  bleeding,  and  ak>ne !" 

**  How  cam'st  tl^ou  td  this  diMnal  strand 
Of  danger,  grief,  and  shamed 
-**  From  blewed  Sion*s  holy  land, 
ByfoUyled,  Icaroe!" 


"  What  ruffian  hand  hath  stript  thee  barel 

Whose  fury  laid  thee  low?" 
— **  Sin  for  my  footsteps  twined  her  snaro, 

And  death  has  dealt  the  blow!'' 

"  Can  art  no  medicine  for  thy  wound, 

Nor  nature  strength  rapplyl" 
— **  They  saw  me  bleeding  on  the  ground, 

And  passed  in  silence  by !" 

**Bat,  soffererl  is  no  comfort  near 

Thy  terrors  to  remove  T' 
— "There u  to  whom  my  soul  was  dear, 

But  I  have  scorned  his  love.** 

"  What  if  his  hand  were  nigh  to  save 
From  endless  death  thy  days  7" 

— "  The  soul  he  ransomed  from  the  grave 
Should  live  but  to  hii  pxaise!" 

"Rise  then,  O  rise!  Ins  health  embrace. 
With  heavenly  strength  renewed; 

And  such  as  is  thy  Saviour's  grace. 
Such  be  thy  gratitude!" 


FIFTEENTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRI 
NITY. 

Lo  1  the  liiies  of  the  field. 

How  their  leaves  instruction  yield ! 

Hark  to  nature's  lesson  given 

By  the  blessed  birds  of  Heaven! 

Every  bush  and  tufled  tree 

Warbles  sweet  philosophy ; 

"  Mortal,  fly  from  doubt  and  sorrow: 

God  provideth  for  the  morrow ! , 

"  Say,  with  richer  crimson  glows 
The  kingly  mantle  than  the  roeel 
Say,  have  kiogs  more  wholesome  fan 
That  we,  poor  citizens  of  air  1 
Bams  nor  hoarded  grain  have  we, 
Yet  we  carol  merrily. 
Mortal,  fly  from  doubt  and  sorrow! 
Grod  provideth  fbr  the  morrow! 

"  One  there  lives  whose  guardian  eye 
Guides  our  humble  destiny; 
One  there  lives  who,  Lord  of  all, 
Keeps  oar  feathen  lest  they  fall: 
Pass  we  blithely,  then,  the  time, 
Fearless  i»f  the  .snaro  and  lime, 
Free  from  doubt  and  faithless  sorrow; 
.  God  provideth  fbr  the  morrow!" 


SIXTEENTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRI- 
NITY. 

Wake  not,  oh  mother !  sounds  of  lamentation  I 
Weep  not,  oh  widow!  weep  not  hopelessly' 

Strong  b  his  arm,  the  bringer  of  salvation. 
Strong  is  the  word  of  GKkI  to  succour  thee! 


HEBER'S  POEMS. 


Bear  fbcUi  the  cold  cerpae,  eiowly,  slowly  bear 
him: 

Hide  hii  piJe  fintoiea  with  the  aaUe  pall : 
Chide  not  the  aad  one  wildly  weepiog  near  him 

Widowed  and  childless,  she  has  lo«t  her  all  { 

Why  pause  the  moomeml   Who  fortods  our 
weeping  1 
Who  the  dark  pomp  of  sorrow  has  delayed  1 
"  Set  down  the  bier— he  is  not  dead  but  skeping ! 
"Young  man,  arise r— He  spake,  and  was 
obiayedl 

Change,  then,  oh  sad  one!  grief  to  exoltatkm, 
Worship  and  hM  before  Messiah's  knee. 

Strong  was  his  arm,  the  bringer  of  salvation, 
Strang  wis  the  word  of  Qod  to  succour  thee! 


NINETEENTH  SXJNDAY  AFTER  TRI- 
NITY, 

Ofi  blast  weie  the  aooenis  of  early  creation, 
Wiien  the  word  of  Jehovah  came  down  fimn 
above ; 

In  the  clods  of  the  earth  to  infuse  animation, , 
And  wake  th«r  cold  atoms  to  lifrand  to  krre ! 

And  mighty  the  tones  which  the  firmament  rended, 
When  on  wheeb  of  the  thunder,  and  wings  of 
the  wind. 
By  lightning,  and  hail,  and  thick  darkness  at- 
tended, 
He  uttered  on  Sinai  his  laws  to  mankind. 

And  sweet  was  the  voice  of  the  Furst-bom  of 
heaven,  ^ 

(Though  poor  his  apparel,  though  earthly  his 
form,) 
Who  said  to  the  mourner,  "Thy  sins  are  for- 
given!" 
"Be  whole!"  to  the  sick,.-and  "Be  stiUl"  to 
the 


Ob,  Judge  of  the  world!  when,  arrayed  in  thy 

Thy  summons  again  shaD  be  heard  fitom  on 
high. 
While  nature  stands  tsembling  and  naked  belbre 
thee,  ^ 

And  waits  on  thy  sentence  to  live  or  to  die; 

When  the  heaven  shall  fly  fast  from  the  sound  of 
thy  thunder, 
And  the  sun,  iit  thy  Kgbtnings,  grow  languid 
and  pale, 
And  ibd  sea  yield  her  dead,  and  the  tomb  deave 
asunder, 
In  the  hour  of  thy  torroni,  let  mercy  prevail  1 


TWENTY-FIRST   SUNDAY  AFTi  R 
TRINITY. 

The  sound  of  war!  In  earth  and  air 

The  volleying  thunders  roll : 
Their  fiery  darts  the  fiends  prepare, 
And  dig  the  pit,  and  spread  the  snare, 
Against  the  Christian's  so«d 
The  tyrant'sawoid,  the  rack,  the  flame, 

The  soomer's  serpent  tone. 

Of  bitter  doubt,  the  barbed  um, 
All,  all  oongpkn  his  heart  to  tame : 
Foim,  fraud,  and  heUMh  fttm  assail 
The  rivets  of  his  heavenly  mail, 
Amidst  his  foes  alone. 

Gods  of  the  wer Id!  y«  wanior  hosl 

Of  darkness  and  of.  air, 
in  wdn  is  all  year  impipas  boast, 
In  vain  each  missile  lightning  tost, 

In  vain  the  templer'asnarel 
Though  fast  and  far  your  arrovrs  fly, 

Though  mortal  nerve  and  bone 
Shrink  in  convulsive  agony, 
The  Christian  can  your  rage  defy ; 
Toweni  ^'er  his  head  8ahranon*s  cnsit, 
Faith,  like  a  bucliler,  guards  his  breast, 

Wndaunted,  though  alone. 


*T  is  past!  *tiroWt  inlbul^ 

The  demon  host  are  fled! 
Before  the  Saviour*s  mercy-seal, 
(His  live-long  vrork  of  faith  complete,) 

Their  conqueror  bends  his  head. 
"  The  spoils  thys^  hast  gained.  Lord! 

I  lay  before  thy  throne: 
Thou  wert  my  rock,  my  shield,  my  sword; 
.  My  trust  was  in  thy  name  and  word : 
'T  was  in  thy  strength  my  heart  was  stiof^ 
Thy  spirit  went  w|th  mine  sJong; 

How  was  I  then  alone  1" 


TWENTY-SECOND   SUNDAY   AFTER 
TRINITY. 

Oh  6od !  my  mns  are  -manifold,  against  my  Eft 

they  cry. 
And  all  my  guiky  deeds  fbrsgoiie,  up  to  tiiy  taoF 

pleflyj 
Wilt  thou  release  my  trembling  squl,  that  |o  de> 

spair  is  driven? 
^'Forgive!"  a  Messed  voice  rspGed,  "and  thoa 

shalt  be  forgiven!" 

My  fbemen.  Lord !  are  fierce  and  ftU,  thay  apwB 

me  in  their  pride, 
They  render  evil  for  my  good,  my  pa&noe  Ihsf 

deride; 
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Arise,  oh  Ring!  and  be  the  proud  to  righteom 

ruin  driven  1 
"Foigive!"  an  awful  answer  came,  "as  tho^ 

wonld'stbefo^fgiven!" 

Seven  dmes,  Oh  Loidl  I  p*rdoned  tbfnn,  seven 

times  they  sinned  again ; 
They  practice  stifl  to  work  me  wo,  they  triumph 

in  my  pain; 
But  let  them  dread  my  vengeance  now,  to  just  re- 

soitroent  driven ! 
'  Fofghrel"  the  voice  of  thunder  spake,  "  or  never 

be  foigiven!" 


TWENTV-THIRD  SUNDAY  AFTER 
TRINITY. 

FboIi  fteb  that  would  the  land  devour ; 
From  guilty  pride,  and  lust  of  power ; 
From  vrild  sedition's  lawless  hour ; 

Fvoffl  yoke  of  slavery ; 
From  Minded  zeal  by  faction  led  *, 
From  giddy  change  by  fancy  bred ; 
From  poisonous  error's  serpent  head, 

Oood  Lord,  preserve  us  free ! 

Delen^  oh  Qod !  with  guardian  hand. 

The  laws  and  ruler  of  oar  land, 

And  grant  our  church  thy  grace  to  stand  • 

In  fidth  and  unity! 
The  spirit's  help  of  thee  we  crave, 
That  thou  whoee  blood  was  shed  to  save, 
May'st,  at  thy  second  coming,  have 

A  flock  in  welcome  thee  I 


TWENTt-FOURTH  SUNDAY.  AFTER 

TRINITY. 

I 

To  conquer  and  to  sate,'the  Son  of  God 
Came  to  his  own  in  grsat  humility, 
Who  wont  to  ride  on  eherub  wings  abroad, 
And  round  him  vrrap  the  mantle  of  the  sky. 
The  moonitaita*  bent  their  necki  to  form  his  Iroad ; 
The  clouds  droptdown  their  fktness  from  on  high; 
Beneath  hb  feet  the  wild  waves  softly  flowed. 
And  the  winds  kissed  ids  garment  ttfembUhgly! 

The  grave  unbolted  half  his  grisly  door, 
(For  darkaess  and  the  deep  had  heard  his  fiune, 
Nor  kmger  might  their  aneient  rule  endure;) 
The  mightiest  of  mankind  stood  hushed  and  tame: 
And,  troo))ing  on  ittong  vrfaig,  hto  angels  «ai&e 
To  work  his  will,  kndJringdom  to  seevnre! 
No  strengfll  he  needed  save  his  FatthM^  names . 
Babes  were  his  heridds,  and  his  friends  tbs  poor  I 
4» 


FOR  ST.  JAMESH3  DAY. 

Thouoh  sorrows  rise  and  dangers  roU 
}n  waves  of  darkniess  o'er  my  soul, 
Though  friends  are  false  and  k>Ve  decays, 
And  few  and  evil  are  my  days. 
Though  conscience,  fiercest  of  my  fi>es. 
Swells  with  remembered  guilt  my  woes, 
Yet  ev'n  in  natuM's  utmost  ill, 
I  k)ve  thee,  Lord !  I  love  thee  still! 

Though  SinaTs  cutk,  in  thund^  dread, 
Peals  o'er  inine  unprotected  head. 
And  memory  points,  with  busy  pain, 
To  grace  and  mercy  given  in  vidn, 
Till  nature,  shrieking  in  the  strife, 
Woukl  fly  to  hell,  to 'scape  from  fife. 
Though  every  thought  has  power  to  kilt, 
I  love  thee.  Lord!  I  love  thee stiU ! 

Oh,  by  the  pangs  thyself  hast  borne, 
The  ruflan's  blpT,  the  tyhinfs  sccrn; 
By  Sinai's  cune,  whose  dreadflil  doom 
Was  buried  hi  thy  guiltless  tomb: 
By  these  my  pangs,  whose  heaOng  smart 
Thy  grace  hath  planted  in  my  heart; 
I  know,  I  feel  thy  bounteous  wiK ! 
Thou  lovest  me,  LordJ  thou  lovest  me  stiill 


MICHAELMAS  DAY. 

Oh,  captain  of  God's  host,  whose  dreadful  might 
Led  forth  to  war  the  armed  Seraphim, 

And  from  the  starry  height, 

Subdued  in  burning  fi^t. 
Cast  down  that  ancient  dragOta,  dark  and  grim ! 

Thine  angels,  Christ !  we  laud  in  solemn  lays, 
Our  elder  brethren  of  the  crystal  sky. 

Who,  'nud  thy  glory's  bhoe, 

The  ceaseless  anthem  raise, 
And  gird  thy  throne  in  £uthful  ministry ! 

We  celebrate  their  love,  whose  viewless  wing 
Hath  left  for  us  so  oft  4h^  manskwi  high 

The  mercies  of  their  king. 

To  mortal  saints  to  bring, 
Or  guard  the  couch  of  slumbering  infancy. 

But  thee,  the  flM  aMd  lait,  ^  l^lorify, 
Who,  when  thy  world  was  sunk  in  death  And  sh^ 

Not  with  thine  hierarchy, 

The  aitniek  of  the  sky. 
But  didst  with  thine  own  arm  the  bttttte  win, 


Alone  didst  pttM  the  dark  and  dhaud  i^itf 
Akme  didst  tread  the  whiB-pfsss,  ahd  akab, 

All  gtorious  ui'tfa^  gore,   . 

Dklst  light  and  Hfe  vestoito, 
To  us  who  Uy  hi  darkness  abd  midotel 
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Therefore,  with  augek  and  archangels,  we 
1*0  thjr  dear  love  oar  thankfbl  chorus  raise, 

And  tone  our  songs  to  thee 

Who  art,  and  ought  to  be, 
And,  endless  as.  thy  merdes,  soold  thy  praise ! 


IN    TIMES   OF   DISTRESS   AND 
DANGER. 

Oh  God,  that  madest  earth  and  sky,  the  darkness 
and  the  day, 

Give  ear  to  this  thy  family,  and  help  us  when  we 
pray! 

For  wide  the  wates  of  bitterness  around  our  ves- 
sel roar, 

And  heavy  grows  the  pilot's  heart  to  view  the 
rocky  shore ! 

The  cross  our  master  bore  Ibr  us,  for  him  we  fain 
would  bear, 

But  mortal  strength  to  weakness  turns,  and  cour- 
age to  despair  1 

Then  mercy  on  our  failings.  Lord!  our  sinking 
fidth  renew  1 

And  when  thy  sorrows  visit  us,  oh  send  thy  pa- 
tience too! 


INTENDED  TO  BE  SUNG 

OU  OCCASION  or  HIS  'PREiCHINO  A  SiaiiON  FOk 

THE  CHUaCH  MISSIONARY  SOCIBTT,  IN 

APRIL,  1890. 

From  G^reenland's  icy  mountains, 

From  India's  coral  strand. 
Where  Afiric's  sunny  fountains 

Roll  down  their  golden  sand ; 
From  many  an  ancient  river, 

FnMn  many  a  palmy  plain. 
They  call  us  to  ddiver 

liieir  land  from  eiTor's  chain  t 

What  though  the  spicy  breezes 

Btowsoft  o*er  Ceylon's  isle. 
Though  every  prospect  pleases, 

And  only  man  is  vile : 
In  vain  with  lavish  kindness   * 

The  gifts  of  God  are  strown. 
The  heathen,  in  his  blindness, 

Bows  down  to  wood  and  stone ! 

Can  we,  whose  souls  are  lighted 

With  wisdom^fiiom  on  high, 
Can  we  to  men  benighted 

The  lamp  oflifb  deny  1 
Sahratbn !  oh  salva^km ! 

The  Joyful  sound  proclaim. 
Tin  each  remotest  nation 

Has  learned  MesMah'sname! 


Wafi,  waft,  ye  winds,  his  stoiy, 

And  you,  ye  waters,  roll, 
Till,  like  a  sea  of  glory, 

It  spreads  from  pole  to  pole^ 
Till  o'er  our  ransomed  nature. 

The  lamb  for  sinnen  sUin, 
Redeemer,  King,  Creator, 

In  bliss  BstuiDs  to  reign  I 


AN  INTROIT 

TO  BE  SUNO  BETWCBli  THE  LITANT  AND 
NION  8ERT1CE. 


Oh  most  merciful  { 

Oh  most  bountiful! 

God  the  Father  Ahnighty ! 

By  the  Redeemer's 

Sweet  intercession 

Hear  us,  help  us  when  we  eryl 


BEFORE  THE  SACRAMENT. 

Bread  of  the  world,  in  mercy  broken ! 

Wine  of  the  soul  in  mercy  shed ! 
By  whom  the  wonjs  of  Ufo  were  spoken, 

And  in  wbose  death  our  sins  are  dead  I 

Look  on  the  heart  by  sorrow  broken, 
Look  on  the  tears  by  sinners  shed, 

And  be  thy  feast  to  us  the  token 
That  by  thy  grace  our  souls  are  fed  I 


AT  A  FUNERAL. 

Beneath  our  feet  and  o'er  oar  head 

Is  equal  warning  given ; 
Beneath  us  lie  the  countless  dead. 

Above  us  is  the  heaven! 

Their  names  are  graven  on  the  stona, 
Their  bones  are  in  the  day; 

And  ere  another  day  is  done, 
Omstolves  may  be  as  they. 

Desfth  rides  on  every  passing  bieeM^ 

He  lurks  in  every  6ower; 
Each  season  has  its  own  disesae, 

Its  peril  every  h9ur! 

Our  eyes  have  seen  the  rosy  ligfat 
Of  youth's  soft  cheek  decay, 

And  Fata  descend  in  sudden  night 
On  manhood's  middfe  day. 

Our  tyea  have  seen  tha  steps  of  aga 
Halt  feebly  towards  the  tomb, 

And  yat  shall  earth  our  hearts 
And  dreams  of  days  to  cornel 


HYMNS. 
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Torn,  mortal,  turn !  thy  danger  know ; 

Where'er  thy  foot  can  tread 
The  earth  rings  hollow  from  below, 

And  warns  thee  of  her  dead ! 

Turn,  Chikdan)  turn!  thy  iioul  apply 

To  truths  divinely  gi?en ; 
The  bones  that  underneath  thee  lie 

Shall  five  for  hell  or  heaven ! 


STANZAS 

9  -  • 

ON  THE  DEATti  OF  A  JTBICND. 

Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave  2  but  we  will  not  ds- 

plore  thee, 
Though  sorrows,  and  darkness  encompass  the 

tomb: 
Thy  Saviour  has  passed  through  its  portal  before 

thee, 
And  the  lamp  of  his  love  is  thy  guide  through  the 

gloom! 

Thou  ait  gone  to  the  grave !  fo  no  longer  behold 

thee, 
Nor  tread  the  rough  paths  of  the  world  by  thy  ude ; 
But  thd  wide  anns  oi  Mercy  are  spread  to  enfold 

thee, 
And  sinners  may  die,  for  the  sinless  has  died ! 

Thou  art  gone  ttf  the  grave !  and,  its  mansioa  for- 
saking, 

Perchance  t&y  weak  spirit  in  feu  lingered  lorig  j 

But  th»  mild  rays  of  paradise  beamed  on  thy 
wakiQ^;, 

And  the  sound  which  thou  heardst  was  the  serar 
phim's  song! 

Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave  I  but  we  will  not  de- 
plore thee, 

Whoie  Glod  was  thy  ransom,  thy  gu&rdian  and 
guide; 

He  gave  thee,  he  took  thee,  and  he*  wiU  restore 
thee. 

And  death  has  no  sting,  for  the  Saviour  has  died  !* 


*  Ths  following  itanxM  were  written  u  an  addi^cm  to  ths 
■bofehymn,  by  an  Bn^ish  clergjinao,  on  hearing  of  the  de* 
CMeofthe 


ON  RECOVERY  FROM  SICKNESS. 

Oh,  Saviour  of  the  foithfiil  dead, 
With  wluMn  thy  servants  dwell, 

Though  cold  and  green  the  turf  is  spread 
Above  their  narrow  cell, — 

No  more  we  cling  to  mortal  clay, 

We  doubt  and  fear  no  more, 
Nor  shrink  to  tread  the  darksome  way 

Which  thou  hast  trod  before ! 

'Twas  hard  firom  those  I  loved  to  go, 

'  Who  knelt  around  my  bed, 
Whose  tears  bedewed  my  burning  brow, 
Whose  arms  upheld  my  head! 

As  fading  from  my  dizzy  view, 
I  s6ught  their  forms  in  vain. 
The  bitterness  of  death  I  knew, 
.  And  groan^  to  live  again.. 

Twas  dreadful  when  th'  accuser's 

Assailed  my  sinking  heart. 
Recounting  every  wasted  houi^ 

And  each  unworthy  part : 

But,  Jesus !  in  that  mortal  fray, 

Thy  blessed  comfort  stole. 
Like  sunshine  in  a  stormy  day. 

Across  my  darkened  soul! 

When  soon  or  late  this  feeble  breath 

No  more  to  thee  shall  prayj 
Support  me  through  Um  vale  of  death, 

AJid  in  the  darksooieway  1 

When  cbthed  in  fleshly  weeds  ag^n 

I  wait  thy  dread  decree, 
Judge  of  the  work! !  bethink  thee  then 

That  thou  hast  died  for  me. 


TIkni  an  gone  to  the  grave  I  and  whole  nttloot  bemoan  die^ 
Who  caught  flponi  thy  JIpe  the  glad  tidings  of  peaee : 

Tel  grateful,  the  J  «iU  tn  their  beartfl  ehell  enthrone  thsfl^ 
And  ne'er  ihell  thy  name  from  their  memoriei  oeaM. 

TImni  art  gone  to  the  grave  t  bat  thy  work  shall  not  peiU^ 
That  wofk  which  tho  epMt  of  wisdom  hath  Melt ; 

Hisatrangth  diallBQttaiii  it,  Ua  comforta  ahaU  cbarialv 
And  maks  it  to  praaper,  though  thou  an  at  i«at 
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^vmuUttonu  oc  ^(ti^t. 


THE  FIRST  Ot-YMPIC  ODE. 

TO  HICRO  OF  BTBACUSE,  TICTOR   IN   THE   HORSE 
RACE. 

Can  earth,  or  fiie,  or  liq^uid  air| 
With  water's  sacred  stream  compare  1 
Can  aught  that  wecdthj  tyrants  bold 
Surpass  the  brdly  blaze  of  gold  V- 
Or  Uves  there  one,  whose  restless  eye 
Would  seek  along  the  empty  sky, 
Qeneath  the  sun*s  meridian  ray^ 
A  wanner  star,  a  purer  day  1— 
O  thod,  my  soul,  who^  choral  song, 
Would  tell  of  contests  sharp  and  strong, 
Eitol  not  other  lists  above 
The  circus  of  Olympian  Jore ; 
Wheqce  borne  on  ma^y  a^toneih]  toqgoe, 
So  Saturn's  seed  the  anthem  sung. 
With  harp,  and  flute,  and  trumpet's  call, 
Hath  sped  to  lliero's  festival— 

Over  sheep-dad  SicUy 
Who  the  righteous  sceptre  beareth, 

Every  flower  of  virtue's  tree 
Wove  in  various  wreath  he  weareth. — 

But  the  bud  of  poesy 
Js  the  fairest  flower  of  an ) 

Which  the  bards,  in  sodal  glee. 
Strew  round  Hiero's  weahhy  halU*- 
The  harp  on  yonder  pin  suspended. 

Seize  it,  boy,  for  Pisa's  sake ; 

And  that  good  steed's,  whose  thought  will  Wake 
A  joy  with  anxious  fondness  blended : —  x 
No  sounding  lash  his  sleek  side  rended ; — 

By  Alpheus'  brink,  wkh  feet  Of  flame, 
SelMriven,  to  the  goal  he  tended : 

And  eanied  the  olrv^  wreath  c£  fiune 

Foi  that  dear  lord,  whose  righteous  nama 
The  sons  of  Syracusa  tell  :— 
Who  loves  the  generous  courssr  well : 
Beloved  himself  by  all  who  dweU 
In  Pelop's  Lydian  colony. — 
^Of  earth-embracing  Neptune,  he 
The  darling,  when,  in  days  of  yore, 
An  lovely  finom  the  caldron  red 
By  Clotho's  spell  delivered, 
The  youth  an  ivory  shoulder  bore. — 

Weill— these  are  tales  of  mystery ! — 
And  many  a  darkly-woven  lie 
With  men  will  easy  credence  gain ; 
While  truth,  calm  truth,  may  speak  in  vain; 
For  ekiquence,  whose  honeyed  sway 
Our  mler  mortal  wits  obey. 


Can  honour  give  to  actions  ill, 
And  &ith  to  deeds  incredible ; — 
And  bitter  blame,  and  praises  high,^ 
Fall  truest  fifom  posterity.— 

But,  if  wedaie  the  deeds  lehearsi 

Of  those  that  aye  endun^ 
T  were  meet  that  in  such  dangeroui  ytnm 

Our  eveiy  word  were  pure. — 
Then,  son  of  Tantalus,  receive 
A  plain  unyarnishad  lay! — 
My  song  shall  elder  fables  leave, 
And  of  thy  parent  say. 
That,  when  in  heaven  a  fiivoured  guest, 
He  caUed  the  gods  in  torim  to  feast 
On  Sipylus,  his  mountain  home: — 
The  soveieign  of  the  ocean  foam,    ^ 
— Can  mortal  firom  such  favour  prove  1 
Rapt  thee  on  golden  car  above 
To  highest  house  of  mighty  Jove ; 

To  which,  in  after  day. 
Came  golden-haiied  Ghmymede^ 
As  bard  in  ancient  story  read, 

The  dafflb'WiiigBd  eagle's  prey/— 

And  when  no  earthly  tongue  cotild  tell 
The  ^Ae  of  tl^,  invisiMe  ;— 
Nor  friends,  who  sought  thee  wkle  in  vida. 
To  toothe  thy  weeping  mother's  pain, 
Coukl  brings  the  wanderer  home  again ; 

Some  envious  neighbour's  spleei^  • 
In  distant  hints,  and  darkly,  said, 
That  in  the  caklron  hissing  ted. 
And  on  the  god's  great  table  s{Nread, 

Thy  mangled  limbs  were  seen. — 
But  who  shall  tax,  I  dare  not,  I, 
The  blessed  gods  with  gluttony  t— 
Full  oft  the  shmd'rous  tongue  has  felt 
By  their  high  wrath  the  thunder  dealt  ^—> 
And  sure,  if  ever  mortal  head 
Heaven's  holy  watchers  honoured, 

That  head  was  Lydia's  k>rd.— 
Yet,  could  not  mortal  heart  digest 
The  wonders  of  that  heavenly,  least ; 
Elate  with  pride,  a  thought  unblest 

Above  hii^  nature  soared.'- 
And  now,  condemned  to  endless  diead,^ 
(Such  is  the  righteous  doom  of  fiito,) 
He  eyes,  above  his  guilty  head. 
The  phadowy  neks'  impending  weight:— 
The  fimrth,  with  that  tormented  thite(l} 
In  bornUe  society  I— 
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For  that,  in  frtntic  theft, 

The  nectar  cup  he  reft, 
And  to  his  mortal  peers  in  feasdng  poured 

For  whom  a  sin  it  were 

With  mortal  life  to  share 
The  mystic  dainties  of  iW  iniinortal  board: 

And  who  by  policy 

Can  hope  to  'scape  ih/i  eye 
Of  him  who  sits  above  by  men  and  gods  adored  1 

For  such  offisnoe,  a  doom  sev^, 
Sent  down  the  sun  to  sojourn  here 
Among  the  fleeting  race  of  man; — 
Who,  when  the  curly  down  began 
To  clothe  his  cheek  in  darker  shade, 
To  ear-borne  Pisa's  royal  maid(3) 
A  lover's  tender  service  paid. — 
But,  in  the  darkness  first  he  stood 
Alone,  by  ocean's  hbary  flood, 
And  raised  to  him  the  suppliant  cry, 
The  hoarse  earth-shaking  deity.— ^ 

Nor  called  in  vain,  through  cloud,  and  storm 
Half-seen,  a  huge  and  shadowy  form, 

The  god  of  waters  came. —  < 
He  came,  whom  thus  the  youth  addressed— 
'  Oh  thou,  if  that  immortal  breast 

Have  felt  a  lover's  flame^ 
A  lover's  prayer  in  pity  hear, 
Repel  the  tyrant's  brazen  spear 

That  guards  my  lovely  dame! — 
And  grant  a  car  whoee  rolling  speed 
May  help  a  lover  at  his  need ; 
Condemned  by  Pisa's  hand  to  bleed 
Unless  I  win  the  envied  meed 

In  Elis' field  of  fame !~ 

For  youthful  kmghts  thirteeh 

By  him  have  slanghtefisd  been, 
EQs  daughter  vexing  with  perverse  delay. — 

Such  to  a  cowavd's  eye 

Were  evil  augury; — 
Nor  durst  a  eeward's  heart  the  strife  eisay  I 

Yet,  sinoe  alike  to  all 

The  doom  of  death  most  feU^ 
Ah!  wherefore,  sitting  in  unseemly  shade, 

Wear  out  a  nameless  life, 

Reniote  fiMNa  noble  strife, 
And  all  the  sweet  applause  to  valour  paid  ?-- 
Yes!— I  will  daie  the  course!  but,  tboU, 
Immortal  firiend,  my  ^yer  aHow!"— 

Thus,  not  in  viln,  his  giief  he  tM^ 

The  ruler  «f  the  wat'fy  sp*oe 
Bestowed  a  wimdh>os  ear  of  gold, 

And  tireless  steeds  of  winged  pace.— 
So,  victor  in  the  d^sathftil  raee, 

He  tamed  the  Mrenglh  of  Pisa's  king, 
And,  6001  Irfs  bride  of  beauteous  fece. 


Beheld  a  stock  of  Warriors  spring. 

Six  valiant  sons,  as  legends  sing. — 
And  now,  with  feme  and  virtue  croWbed, 

Where  Alphetis'  stream  in  wat'ky  ring, 
Encircles  half  his  turfy  mound, 
He  sleeps  beneath  the  piled  ground  ;(3) 

Near  that  blest  spot  where  strangers  mote 
In  many  a  long  procession  round 

The  altar  of  prolecting  Jove.— 
Yet  chief,  in  yonder  lists  of  fame. 
Survives  the  noble  IVIop's  name ; 
Where  strength  of  hands  and  nimble  feet 
In  stern  and  dubious  contest  meet; 
And  high  renown  knd  honeyed  praise, 
And  following  length  of  honoured  days, 
To  victor's  weary  UmI  repays. — 

But  what  are  pa«t  or  f^ure  Joysl 

The  present  is  our  own ! 
And  he  is  wise  who  beat  employs 

The  passing  hour  alone. — 
To  crown  with  knightly  wreath  the  king, 

(A  grateful  task,)  be  mine ; 
And  on  the  smooth  .fiolkn  itiiiig 

To  praise  his  ancient  line ! 
For  ne*er  shall  wandering  minstfel  find 
A  chief  so  just,*^  friend  so  kind ; 
With  every  grace  of  fortune  blest ; 
The  mightiest,  wisest,  bmvest,  best  !— 

God,  who  beholdeth  thee  and  all  thy  deeds,(^4) 
^ave  thee  in  charge,  king  Hiero  !--«o  again 
The  bard  may  sing  thy  homy-hoqied  steeds 
In  frequent  triumph  o'er  ^he  Olympian  plain; 
Nor  shall  the  B^  awake  a  lowly  strain, 
His  wild  notes  flinging  o'er  the  Cronian  steep 
Whose  mM^y  rouse,  and  not  invoked  in  vain. 
For  such  high  mark  her  strongest  shaft  shall  kee^ 

E^ch  hath  his  proper  eminence  1 

To  kings  indulgent,  Providence 

(No  ferther  search  tlie  will  of  Heaven) 

The  glories  of  the  earth  hath  given. — 

Still  may'st  thou  reign !  enough  for  me 

To  dwell  with  heroes  like  to  thee, 

Myself  the  chief  of  Grecian  minstrelsy. — 


TO  THERON  O?  AGRAGAS,  VICTOB 
IN  THE  CHARIOT  RACR 

O BONO  1  whose  voioe  the  harpobeys,    ' 
Accordant  aye  with  atsiwtiing  tiling* 
What  god,  wh^  hero  wilt  thou  praise. 
What  man  of  godlike  prowess  ang  1^ 
Lo,  Jove  himself  is  Pisa's  king; 
And  Jove's  strong  son  the  first  to  taine 
The  barriers  of  th'  Olympic  ring.— 
And  now,  victorious  on  the  winj; 
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Of  ■oundin^  wheels,  our  bud«  procUdm 
The  ■tranger  Theron'i  honoured  name, 
The  flower  of  no  ignoble  race,(&) 
And  prop  of  anoient  Agragat ! — 

His  patient  sires,  for  many  a  year, 
Where  that  bloe  river  rolls  iu  flood, 
Mid  fruitless  war  and  civil  blood 

Essayed  their  sacred  home  to  rear, — 
Tin  time  assigned,  in  &tal  hour, 
Their  native  virtues,  wealth  and  power ; 
And  made  t^em  from  their  low  degree, 
The  eye  of  warlike  Sicily. 

And,  may  that  power  of  ancient  birth, 
From  Saturn  sprung,  and  parent  Earth, 

Of  tall  Olympus*  lord, 
Who  sees  with  still  benignant  eye 
Thie  games'  long  splendour  sweeping  by 

His  Alpheus'  holy  ford : — 
Appeased  with  anthems  chanted  high, 
To  Tberon's  late  posterity 

A  happier  doom  accord  !— 
Or  good  or  ill,  the  past  v»  gone, 
Nor  time  himself  the  parent  one. 
Can  make  the  former  deeds  undone 

But  who  would  these  ncall, — 
When  happier  days  would  fain  efiace 
The  memory  of  each  past  disgrace, 
And,  from  the  gdds,  on  Therun*s  race 

Unbounded  blessuigs  laU  1 — 

Example  meet  for  such  a  song, 
The  sister  queens  of  Laius'  blood ; 

Who  sorrow's  edge  endured  long. 
Made  keener  by  remembered  good  !-^ 
Yet  now,  she  breathes  the  air  of  Heaven 
(On  earth  by  smouldering  thunder  riven,^ 
Long-haired  Semele : — 
To  Pallas  dear  is  she ; — 
Dear  to  the  sire  of  gods,  and  dear 
To  him,  her  son,  in  dreadfid  glee 
Who  shakes  the  ivy-wreathed  qpear. — 

And  thus,  they  tell  that  deep  bebw 
The  landing  ocean's  ebb  and  flow, 
Amid  the  daughters  of  the  flea, 
A  sister  nymph  must  Ino  be, 
And  dwell  in  bliss  eternally  :— 

But,  ignorant  and  Uind, 
We  little  know  the  coming  hour; 
O;  if  the  latter  day  shall  lower; 
Or  if  to  nature's  kindly  power 

Our  life  in  peace  itsigped. 
Shall  sink  like  UH  of  summer  eve, 
And  on  the  ho6  of  darkness  leave 

A  ruddy  smile  behind. — 
For  grief  and  joy  with  fitfiU  gale 
Our  crasy  bark  by  turns  asMil, 

And,  whence  oor  blessings  flow, 


That  same  tremendous  Providcoee 
Will  oft  a  varying  doom  dispense, 
And  lay  the  mighty  low. — 

To  Theban  Laius  that  befell. 

Whose  son,  with  murder  dyed, 
Fulfilled  the  former  oracle, 

Unconscious  parricide ! — 
Unconscious ! — ^yet  avenging  hell 
Pursued  th'  offender's  stealthy  pace, 
And  heavy,  sure,  and  hard  it  fell, 
The  cuFM  of  blood,  on  all  his  race ! — 

Spared  from  their  kindred  strife. 

The  young  Thersander's  life. 
Stem  Polynioes'  heir,  was  left  alone : 

In  every  martial  game. 

And  in  the  field  of  fame. 
For  early  force  and  matchless  prowess  koowa. 

Was  left,  the  pride  and  prop  to  be 

Of  good  Adrastus'  4>edigree. 

And  hence,  through  bins  of  ancient  kiogi^ 

The  warrior  blood  of  Theron  springs; 

Exalted  namej  to  whom  belong 

The  minstrel's  harp,  the  poet's  song, 
In  fkir  Olympia  crowned ; 
And  where,  mid  Py thia's  olives  blue, 
An  equal  lot  his  brother  drew : 
And  whei^  his  twioe-twain  coursers  flew 

The  isthmus  twelve  tiroes  round. — 
Such  honour,  earned  by  toil  and  care. 
May  best  Hs  ancient  wrongs  repair, 

And  wealth,  unstained  by  prUe, 
May  laugh  at  fortune's  fickle  power, 
And  blameless  in  the  tempting  hour 

Of  syren  ease  abide: — 
Led  by  that  star  of  heavenly  ray. 
Which  best  may  keep  our  darkling  way 
O'er  life's  unsteady  ^tide  1— 

For,  whoso  holds  in  r%hteoasness  the  throne^ 

He  in  his  heart  hath  known 
How  the  foul  spirits  of  the  guilty  dead, 

In  chambers  dark  and  dread. 
Of  nether  eartli  ainde,  and  penal  itune 

Where  he,  whom  none  may,  naioe,((f) 
Lays  bare  the  soul  by  stem  necessity; 

Seated  in  judgment  high ; 
The  minister  of  Gt>d  whose  arm  is  there,  . 
In  heaven  alike  and  hell,  almigh^  every  wbael 

But,  ever  bright,  by  di^,  by  night, 
Exulting  in  extoess  of  light; 
From  labour  free  and  kmg  distress, 
The  good  enjoy  their  happlnesB.— 
No  more  the  stubborn  toil  they  deavi^ 
Nor  stem  for  scanty  food  the  wave; 

But  with  the  venerable  gods  they  dwdl:— 
No  tear  bedims  their  thankful  eye^ 
Nor  man  their  loqg  tranquillity; 

While  those  aooumed  howl  in  pangs  QospsakaUi 
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But,  bat  who  the  thrice-renewed  probation 
Of  either  world  may  well  endure ; 
And  keep  with  righteous  destination 
The  Houl  from  all  transgreauon  pure; 
To  such  and  such  alone  is  given, 
To  walk  the  rainbpw  paths  of  heaven, 
To  that  tail  dty  of  almighty  time, 
Where  Ocean's  balmy  breezes  play. 
And,  flashing  to  the  western  day, 
*Vhd  gprgeoos  bkMsoms  of  such  blosied  clime, 
Now  in  the  happy  isles  axe  seen 
Sparkling  through  the  groves 'of  greeny 
And  now,  all  glorious  to  beholdt 
Tinge  the  wave  with  floating  goid.~ 

Henoe  ar6  their  garlands  woven— hence  their 

hands 
Pilled  with  triumphal    boughs  ;-^he   righteous 

doom 
Of  Rhadamanthus,  whom,  o'er  these  his  lands, 
A  blameless  judge  in  every  time  to  come, 
Chronoi^  old  Chronos,  sire  of  gods  hath  placed ; 

Who  with  his  consort  dear, 

Dread  Rhea,  reigneth  here, 
On  cloudy  throne  with  deathless  honour  graced. 

And  still,  they  say,  in  high  oooimuiuon, 
Peleus  and  Cadmus  here  abide ; 
And,  ^1^  the  blest  in  blessed  union, 
(Nor  Jove  has  Thetis'  prayer  denied-X?) 
The  daughter  of  the  ancient  sea 
Hath  brought  her  warrior  boy  to  be; 
Him  whose  stem  avenging  Uow  . 
Laid  the  prop  of  Ilium  k>w. 
Hector,  trained  to  slaughter,  M^ 
By  an  but  lum  invincible ; — 
And  searbom  Cycnus  tamed ;  and  slew 
Aurora's  knight  of  Ethiop  hue. — 

Beneath  my  rattling  belt  I  wear 
A  sheaf  of  arrows  keen  and  clear, 
Of  vocal  shafts,  that  wildly  fly, 
Nor  ken  the  base  their  import  high, 
Yet  to  the  wisiB  they  breathe  no  vulgar  mdody. 
Yes,  he  is  vrise  whom  nature's  dower 

Hath  raised  above  the  crowd. — 
Bat,  trained  in  study's  formal  hour. 
There  are  who  hate  the  minstrel's  power,(8) 
As  daws  who  mark  the  eagle  tower, 

And  croak  In  envy  loud  !— 
So  let  them  rail !  but  (hou,  my  heart! 
Rest  on  the  bow  thy  levelled  dart ;     , 

Nor  seek  a  worthier  aim 
For  arrow  sent  on  friendship's  wing, 
Than  him  the  AgragantUie  king 

Who  best  thy  song  may  claim.— 
For,  fay  eternal  troth  I  swear. 
His  parent  town  shall  seantly  bear 
A  sool  to  every  friend  so  dear, 

A  bfeast  so  void  of  blame; 


Though  twenty  lustrre  rolling  round 
With  rising  youth  her  nation  crowned. 
In  heart,  in  hand,  should  none  be  ibund 

Like  Theron's  honoured  name. — 
Yes !  we  have  heard  the  factious  fie! — 
But  let  the  babbling  vulgar  try 
To  blot  his  worth  with  tyranny. — 

Seek  thou  the  ocean  strand ! — 
And  when  thy  soul  wenld  hin  record 
The  bounteoos  deeds  of  yonder  k»d, 

Go— reckon  up  the  sand! 


m. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Mat  my  solemn  strain  ascending 

Please  the  long-haired  Helen  well. 

And  those  brave  twins  of  Leda's  shell 

The  stranger's  holy  cause  defending  I 

With  whose  high  name  the  chorus  blending 

To  ancient  Agragos  shall  rise, 

And  Theron  for  the  chariot  prize 

Again,  and  not  in  vain,  contending. — 

The  muse,  in  numbere  bold  and  high, 

Hath  taught  my  Dorian  note  to  fly. 

Worthy  of  silent  awe,  a  strange  sweet  harmony. 

Yes ! — as  I  fix  mine  eager  view 

On  yonder  wreath  of  paly  blue, 

That  olive  wreath,  whose  shady  round 

Amid  the  courser's  mane  is  bounded ; 

I  feel  again  thr  sacred  glow 

That  bids  my  strain  of  rapture  flow, 

With  shrilly  breath  of  Spartan  flute, 

The  many-voiced  harp  to  suit ; 

And  wildly  fling  my  numbers  sweet. 

Again  mine  ancient  fqend  to  greet. — 

Nor,  Pisa,  thee  I  leave  unstrung ; 

To  men  the  parent  of  renown. 

Amid  whose  shady  ringlets  strung, 

Etolia  binds  her  dive  crown ; 

Whose  sapling  root  from  Scythia  down 

And  Ister's  fount  Alcides  bare,(9) 

To  deck  his  parent's  hallowed  town ; 

With  placid  brow  and  suppliant  prayer 

Soothing  the  favoured  northern  seed, 

Whose  homy^ioofad  victims  bleed 

To  Phcebus  of  the  flowing  hair. 

A  boon  from  these  the  hero  prayed : 
One  graft  of  that  ddightfol  tree ; 
To  Jove's  high  hill  a  weksone  shade. 
To  men  a  blessed  finit  to  be. 
And  crown  of  ftitoro  victory.— 
For  tfiat  fidr  moon,  whose  slender  Hght 
With  inefllcient  horn  had  shone, 
When  late  tm  Pisa's  airy  height 
He  reaied  to  Jove  the  ahai  stone; 
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Now,  throogh  the  dappled  air,  alone, 

In  perfect  rinf  of  gloiy  bright, 

Ghuded  her  goUea-wheeled  throne ; 

The  broad  and  boning  eye  of  night— 

And  now  the  days  wcro  told  aright, 

When  AlpheiM^  from  hie  undf  aoane, 

ShoaU  judge  the  ehampkm*!  eager  might, 

And  mark  of  wheels  the  rolling  Ibioe.— 

Nor  yet  a  ftiee  to  cheer  the  sight 

The  Cranian  vale  of  Pelops  bore',— 

Obnoxioiis  to  the  ndonday  weight 

Of  sommer  suns,  a  naked  shore.— 

Bot  she  who  sways  the  nient  sky, 

Latona's  own  eqoestrian  maid, 

Behdd  how  fiur  Akides  strayed. 

Bound  on  adventure  strange  and  high : 

Forth  from  the  glens  of  Arcady 

To  Istrian  rocks  in  ioe  arrayed 

He  urged  th'  interminable  race, 

(Such  penance  had  Eurystheus  laid,) 

The  gdden-homed  hind  to  chase. 

Which,  grateful  4br  Diana's  aid, 

By  her  redeemed  (irom  ibul  embrace^ 

Old  Atlas'  daughter  halkiwed.— (10) 

ThM^  fi>lbwing  where  the  quarry  fled. 

Beyond  the  biting  North  he  past, ' 

Beyond  the  regions  of  the  Mast, 

And,  all  unknown  to  traveller's  tread, 

He  saw  the  blessed  Und  at  last.— 

He  stopt,  be  gaxed  with  new  delight. 
When  that  strange  verdoie  met  his  sigbl ; 
And  soft  desire  enflamed  his  soul 

(Where  twelve-times  round  the  chariots  roll,) 

To  plant  with  such  the  Pisan  goal. 

But  now,  unseen  to  mortal  eyes, 

He  comes  to  Theron*t  sacrifice ; 

And  with  him' brings  to  banquet  there 

High-bosomed  Leda's  knightly  pair.- 

Himself  to  high  Olympus  bound, 

To  these  a  latest  charge  he  gave, 

A  solemn  annual  feast  to  found, 

And  of  contending  heroes  round 

To  deck  the  strong,  the  s^ift,  ihp  brave.— 

Nor  doubt  I  that  on  Theron's  bead. 

And  on  the  good  Emroenides, 

The  sons  of  Jove  their  blessings  shed ; 

Whom  still,  with  bounteous  tables  spread, 

That  holy  tribe  delight  to  please ; 

Observing  with  religious  dread 

The  hospitable  god's  decrees.— 

But,  wide  as  water  pMieth  earthy  day, 

Or  sun-bright  gold  transpendeth  baser  ore ; 

Wide  as  from  Gkeeoe  to  that  remotest  shore 

Whose  rock4>uilt  pillars  own  Akides' sway ; 

Thy  fame  hath  past  thine  equak!— Toexpbw 

The  further  ocean  all  in  vain  essay^ 

Or  fools  or  wbe ;— bete  firom  thy  perik>QS  Way 

Cast  anchor  herpt  my  balk!  Idare&omon^ 


IV. 

TO  PSAUMIS  OF  CAMARINA. 

Oa,  urging  on  the  tireless  speed 
Of  Thunder's  elemental  steed, 
Lord  of  the  world,  Almighty  Jcvvel 
Since  these  thine  hours  have  me  fintb 
The  witness  of  thy  champions' worth. 
And  prophet  of  thine  olive  grove; — 
And  since  the  good  thy  poet  hear, 
And  hold  hk  tuneful  message  dear; — 
Satumian  Lord  of  Etna  hill  !— 
Whose  storm-ofemented  rocks  encag» 
The  hundred-headed  rebel's  rage; 
Accept  with  fiivourable  will 
The  Muses'  gift  of  hafmony ; 
The  dance,  the  song,  whose  numbers  high 
Forbid  the  hero's  dame  to  die, 
A  crown  of  life  abiding  still! — 
Harkl  round  the  car  of  victory, 
Where  nobk  Psannus  site  on  high. 

The  cheering  notes  resound; 
Who  yews  to  swell  with  added  fame 
His  Camarina's  ancient  name ; 

With  Pisan  olive  crowned.— 
And  thou,  oh  fioher,  hear  hk  ^nyvl 
For  much  I  prake  the  ktnghdy  ears 

That  trams  the  warrkr  steed.'— 
Nor  less  the  hopitabk  hall 
Whose  open  doers  the  stranger  call  ;— 
Yet^  praise  I  Pbauoris  most  of  all 

For  wise  and  peaceful  rede, 
And  patriot  kve  of  Bbeity»— 
—What  ?— do  we  wave  the  f^oong  fis%* 
Then  whoso  list  my  truth  to  tiy. 

The  proof  be  in  the  deed  I— 

To  Lemnotf's  laughing  dames  of  yore, 
Such  was4he  proof  Ern^os  bore,(U) 

When,  matchless  in  hk  speed. 
All  braz^-armed  the  racer  boar, 
Vktorious  on  the  Applauding  shorSi 

Sprang  to  the  proflered  meed ; — 
Bowed  to  the  queen  hk  wreathed  head;- 
"  Thou  seest  my  limbs  are  light,"  he  said; 

"  And,  lady,  may'st  thou  know, 
That  every  joint  k  firmly  strung^ 
And  hand  and  heart  alike  are  young; 
Though  tTMisherous  time  my  locks  among 

Have  strewed  a  summer  snow  V 


to  THE  SAME. 
Accept  of  these  Olympian  games  the  ciowo, 
Daughter  of  Oecsm,  rushy  Camariue  !— 
The  flower  of  knightly  worth  and  high  renowii| 
Whkh  car-home  Psaumk  or  thy  panoi  shrins 
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(Pgaumis,  the  patriot,  whpm  thy  peopled  town 
Its  leoond  author  owns,)  with  rite  divine 
Snepende!— Hie  praiae  the  twice  lix  altaxa  tell 
Of  the  gieat  gods  whom  he  hath  ieaeted  weU 
With  blood  of  boUe;  the  praiee  of  victory. 
Where  can  and  mulee  aodeteedaeonteit  the  priie ; 
And  that  gnen  garland  of  renown  to  thee    ^ 
He  hallows,  virgin  danghter  of  the  tea! 
And  to  his  sure  and  househnlil  deitif 
Thee  too,  retumiag  home  foxn  Pelops*  land. 
Thee,  guardian  Pallas,  and  thy  holy  wood, 
He  hails  wkh  song ;  and  oool  Oanue*  flood ; 
And  of  hb  native  pool  the  rushy  strand } 
And  thy  broMl  bed,  refrfflfaiqg  Hipparis^ 
Whose  silent  waves  the  pec^led  city  kisa; 
That  dty  which  hath  blest  his  bouateous  hand, 
Rearing  her  goodly  bowers  an  high.— (12) 
That  now,  redewmed  fnm  lats^dif^giaqs^ 
The  vrealthy  mother  of  a  countless  lace, 
She  Efts  her  front  in  shining  majesty. — 

'Tb  ever  thusl  by  toil,  and  pain^ 
And  cundvoos-eost^  we  strive  to  gain 
Some  aeeming  priie  whoee  issues  lie 
In  darkness  and  futurity. 
And  yet,  if  oonquest  crown  our  aun, 
Then,  foremost  in  the  rolls  of  lame. 
Even  from  the  envious  hetd  a  fbcoed  applause  we 


O  doud-enthBened,  protecting  Jove^ 
Who  sltt'stthe  Cionian  cUA  above, 

And  AlpbeosP  ample  wave, 
And  that  dark  gloom  hast  deigned  tobva 

Of  Ida's  holy  cave  t 
On  sofleet  Lydian  notes  to  thee 

I  tune  the  choral  pnayer. 
That  this  thy  town,  the  brave,  the  free, 
The  strong  in  virtuous  energy. 

May  M  thine  endless  ( 


And,  victor  thou,  whose  matchless  might 

The  Pisan  vrreath  hath  bound ; 
Still,  Psaumis,  be  thy  chief  delight 

In  generous  coursers  found. — 
Calm  be  thy  latter  age,  and  bte 
And  gently  fall  the  stroke  of  fate, 

Thy  childien  standing  round  !— 
And  know,  when  favouring  gods  have  given 
A  green  old  agd,  a  temper  even. 

And  wealth  and  fame  in  st0re^ 
The  task  were  vain  to  scale  Uie  heaven ;-» 

—Have  thoee  immortals  more  1 


YI. 
TO  AGESIAS  OP  SYRACUSE. 
Wbo  seeks  a  goodly  bower  to  raise, 
Consfncuoos  to  the  stranger's  eye. 
With  gold  the  Untel  overlays. 
And  clothes  the  porch  in  ii^.— 
5 


So  bright,  so  bold,  so  wonderful. 
The  choicest  themes  of  verse  I  cull, 
To  each  high  .song  a  fronted  high  I — 
But,  lives  there  one  whose  brows  around 
The  green  Olympian  wreath  ii.  bound ; 
Prophet  and  priest  in  those  abodes 
Where  Pisans  laud  the  si|e  of  |;ods ; 
And  Syracufa*s  deniien  %r^ 
Who,  'mid  the  sons  of  moitol  men. 
While  envy's  self  before  his  i^une 
Abates  her  rage,  may  fitlier  claim 
Whate'ei  a  bard  may  yield  oi  Uaml 


For  sure  to  no  forbidden  i 

In  hallowed  Ptsa^  field  of  prase, 

He  came^  the  priest  of  blameless  lilal-^ 

Nor  who  in  peace  hath  past  hls^ys^ 
Marring  with  esnfcersMi  kismight^ 
May  hope  a  name  in  standing  fight 

Nor  in  the  hollow  ship  to  raise ! — 
By  toil,  illustrious  toil  alone^ 
Of  elder  tiroes  the  heroes  shone; 
And,  bought  by  like  emprize,  to  thee. 
Oh  warrior  priest,  Bke  honour  be! — 
Such  praiee  as  good  Adrastus  bore 
To  him,  the  prophet  chief(13)  of  yore, 
When,snhtched  from  Thebsp'  aeenifed  fight 
With  steed  and  ^)ar  and  armour  bright, 
Down,  dowi»  he  sank  to  e«ith(y  nigknt. 

When  »hie  fight  wiM  eoM, 
And  the  seienfbid  pjiea 
AJl  their  fuM»alfire«i 
In  oncfssd  hMtse  faleaded. 

Murmured  mournfully, 

**  I  lament  for  the  eye 

Of  alt  mine  army  lost!— 

To  gods  simI  mortals  dear. 

Either  art  he  knew; 

Augur  tried  and  true. 

And  strong  to  vrield  the  spear  I* 

And  by  the  powere  divine. 

Such  praise  is  justly  thine. 

Oh  Syracusian  peer. 
For  of  a  gentle  blood  thy  race  is  aprung, 
As  she  shall  truly  teD,  the  muse  of  honeyed  tongue. 

Then  yoke  the  mules  of  winged  pace. 
And,  Phintis,  climb  tha  oei  with  me  ^U) 
For  weH  they  know  the  path  to  tiaee 
Of  yonder  violer'a  pedigree !—  , 

Unbar  the  gates  of  song,  unbar  l—> 

For  vre  .to  day  muii  joomey  far, 
To  Sparta,  and  to  Pita«s.— 

She,  moum^  nymph,  and  nurv^g  long 
Her  silent  pain  and  vijuin  wmog. 
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To  Neptune's  rape  a  daughter  fidr, 

Evadoe  of  the  gloMj  hab, 

(Dark  as  the  Tiolet's  darkest  shade,) 

In  soiitarf  sorrow  have. 

Then  to  her  mirM  the  in&nt  maid 

She  weeping  gave,  and  hade  coany 

To  high  Phenana's  haO  awaj: 

Where  woman-grown,  and  doomed  to  prora 

In  turn  a  god's  disastroos  kyve. 

Her  charms  allored  the  bid  of  day. 

Nor  kmgthe  moBths»  eve,  fietet  in  pride, 

The  painful  tokens  of  disgrace 

Her  lbster-&ther  sternly  eyed, 

Fmit  of  the  fbrtife  god's  embrace.^ 
He  spake  not,  but,  with  soul  on  flame, 
He  sought  th'  imknown  ofiender's  name, 

At  PhcBbM'  Pythian  dwelling  places— 

But  she,  beneath  the  greenwood  spray^ 
Her  lone  of  purple  silk  untied ; 
And  flung  the  silver  chsp  away 
That  rudely  pressed  her  heaving  side  ;(15) 
While,  in  the  solitary  wood, 
Lndna's  self  to  aid  her  stpod. 
And  fiOe  a  secret  ibroe  supplied.-* 

But,  who  the  mother's  pang  can  teU 

As  sad  and  sbwly  she  withdrew, 

And  bade  her  babe,a  long  fareviell, 

Laid  on  a  bed  of  violets  bluel 
When  minister:^  of  Heaven's  decree, 
(Dira  nurses  they  and  strange  to  see,) 

Two  scaly  snakes  of  azure  hoe 
Watched  o'er  his  helpless  infancy. 
And,  rifled  from  the  mountain  bee, 
Bare  on  their  forky  tongues  a  hamdessboney  dew.- 

Swfft  roll  the  wheelsl  from  Delphos 
Arcadia's  car-borne  chief  is  come; 

But,  ah,  how  changed  his  eye ! — 
liis  wrath  is  sank,  and  past  his  pride, 
**  Where  is  Evadne's  babe,"  he  cried, 

"Child  of  the  deity  1 
"  *T  vras  thus  the  augur  god  replied, 
"  Nor  strove  his  noble  seed  to  hide ; 
"  And  to  his  fiivoured  boy,  beside, 

"The  gift  of  prophecy, 
'*  And  power  beyond  the  sons  of  men 
"The  secret  things  of  &te  to  ken, 

"  His  blesang  wiU  supply."— 

But,  vainly,  flrom  his  Begemen  round, 

He  sought  the  noUe  chfld ; 
Who,  naked  on  the  grassy  ground, 

And  nurtured  fai  the  vrild. 
Was  moistened  with  the  sparkling  dew 

Beneath  his  hawthorn  bower; 
Where  mom  her  waf  ry  radiance  threw, 
Now  golden  br^ht,  now  deeply  bhM^ 

Upon  the  r 


From  that  dark  bed  of  breathing  1 

Hie  mother  gave  hk  name; 
And  lamos,  through  yean  to  < 

Will  five  In  lasting  fione; 
Who,  when  the  bloesom  of  his  days, 

Had  ripened  on  the  tree, 
From  forth  the  biink  where  Alpheoe  atrmj^ 
Invoked  the  god  whose  seeptre  swaye 

The  hosne  resounding  sea; 
And,  whom  the  Defian  isle  obejs, 

The  archer  deity.— 
Alone  amid  the  nightly  diade. 
Beneath  the  naked  heaven  he  prayed. 
And  sire  and  grandare  catted  to  idd; 
When  kv  a  voice  that  knid  and  dreed 

Bunt  from  the  horizon  free ; 
" Hitherl"  Uspake,  "to  Pisa's  shore! 
"My  voice,  oh  son,  shall  go  befvre, 

"Bek>ved,feik>winer— 

So,  in  the  visions  of  bis  sire,  he  vrent 
Where  Cronium's  scarred  and  barren  hnm 
Was  red  with  morning's  earfiest  gkvw 

Though  darkness  wrapt  the  nether  eleoient.  • 
There,  in  a  kme  and  craggy  dell, 
A  double  spirit  on  him  fell, 
Th'  nnlying  voice  of  biids  totifl, 
And,  (when  Aknnena's  son  should  fimnd 
The  holy  games  in  Ehs  crowned,) 

By  Jove's  high  altar  evermore  to  dwell. 
Prophet  and  prieet  !-^From  him  deeceod 
The  fiithen  of  our  valiant  friend. 
Wealthy  alike  and  jusi  and  wiee, 
Who  trod  the  plain  and  open  way ; 
And  who  is  he  that  dare  despise 
With  galling  taunt  the  Cmnian  priae, 
Or  their  illustrious  toil  gainsay, 
Whose  chariote  whirling  twelve  times  rooi. 
With  burning  wheek  the  Olympian  groooc 
Have  gilt  their  brow  with  gkuy's  ray  1 

For,  not  the  steams  .of  sacrifice. 

^romcool  CyUene's  height  of  snow,(16) 

Nor  vainly  fbom  thy  kindred  rise 

The  heaven-appeasing  litanies 

To  Hermes,  who  to  men  below. 

Or  gives  the  garland  or  denies : — 

By  whose  high  aid,  Agesias,  kpow, 

And  his,  the  thiMMilerer  of  the  skies, 

The  olive  wreath  hath  bound  thy  brow! — 

Arcadian  I  Yes,  a  warmer  asal 

Shall  whet  my  tongue  thy  praise  to  teU  * 

I  feel  the  sympathetic  flame. 

Of  kindred  k>ve ;— a  Theban  I, 

Whose  parent  nymph  from  Aready 

(Metope's  daughter,  Thebe)  came. — 

Dear  fountain  goddess  warrior  maid. 

By  whose  pore  rills  my  youth  hath  played; 


TRANSLATIONS  OF  PINDAR. 


Who  DOW  aamnbled  Gf«eoe  among, 
To  car^borno  chiefs  and  warrion  strong, 
Have  wove  the  many-coloiired  song. — 

Then,  minstvel!  bid  thy  chonia  rise 
To  Juno,  queen  of  deitiet,(17) 
Parthenian  lady  of  the  skies  I 
For,  live  there  yet  who  dare  defame 
'With  sordid  mirth  our  country's  name ; 
Who  tax  with  scorn  our  ancient  line, 
And  call  the  brave  BoDotians  swine  ;-r 
Vet,  ^neas,  sure  thy  ntimbers  high 
May  charm  their  brutish  enmity ; 
Destr  herald  of  the  holy  muse, 
And  teeming  with  Parnassian  dews, 
Cup  of  untasted  harmony  l—^ 
That  strain  once  more ! — The  chorus  raise. 
To  Syracusa's  wealthy  praise, 
And  his  the  lord  whose  happy  reign 
Controls  Trincria's  ample  plain, 

Hiero,  the  just,  the  wise, 

Whose  steamy  ofierings  rise 
To  Jove,  to  Ceres,  and  that  darling  maid, 

Whom,  rapt  in  diariot  brighi| 

And  horses  silver-white, 
Down  to  hi9  dusky  bowei^  the  brd  of  hell  conveyed ! 

Oft  hath  he  heard  the  muses'  string  resound 
His  honoured  name ;  and  ta&y  his  latter  days. 
With  wealth  and  worth,  and  minstrel  garlands 

crowned, 
Mark  with  no  envious  ear  a  subject  praiae,(18) 
VTho  now  ^m  fair  Arcadia's  forest  wide 
To  Syracusa,  homeward,  from  his  home 
Returns,  a  common  carto,  a  common  pride,-^ 
(And,  whoso  darkling  braves  the  ocean  foam. 
May  sa&liest  moored  with  twofbld  anchor  ride.) 
Arcadia,  Sicily,  on  either  side 
Guard  him  vrith  prayer ;  and  thou  who  rulest  the 

deep, 
Fair  Amphitrite's  loni!  in  safety  keep 
Hb  tossing  keel, — and  evermore  to  me 
No  meaner  theme  assign  of  poesy  I 


NOTES. 

Note  1,  page  28,  col.  2. 

the  fbimh  Irilh  that  tonnsnied  Uuml 

The  three  were  Sisyphus,  Tityus,  and  Ixion. 
The  author  of  the  Odyssey,  or,  at  least,  of  that 
pasMge  which  describes  the  punishments  of  Tan- 
talus, Assigns  him  an  eternity  of  hunger;  thirst,  and 
dkappointment.  Which  of  these  opink>ns  is  mo«t 
ancient,  is  neither  very  easy  nor  very  material  to 
decide.  The  impending  rock  of  Pindar  is  perhaps 
a  less  appropriate,  but  surely,  a  more  picturesque 
mode  of  pniushment. 


Note  2,  page  29,  coi.  I. 

Gar-borne  PiM*a  nytl  maM. 
O^nomauSfkingof  Pisa,  had  promised  his  daugh- 
ter, the  heiress  of  his  states,  in  marriage  to  any 
warrior  who  should  excel  him  in  the  chariot  race, 
on  condition  however  that  the  candidates  should 
stake  thdr  lives  on  the  issue.  Thirteen  had  essay- 
ed and  perished  befbre  Pebpe. 

Note  3,  pag6  29,  ooL  2. 
Sleeps  beDBatk  tha  piled  ground, 
like  all  other  very  early  tombs,  the  monument 
of  Pelops  was  a  barrow  or  earthen  mound.  I  know 
not  v^hether  it  may  still  be  traced.  The  spot  is 
very  accurately  pointed  out,  and  such  works  are 
not  easily  obliterated. 

Note  4,  page  39,  coL  2. 
Ckid  who  twhoUelh  thee  and  an  thy  deeda. 
The  solemnity  of  tlus  prayer  contrasted  with 
its  object,  that  Hiero  might  again  succeed  in  the 
chariot'  race,  is  ridiculous  to  modem  ears.  I  do 
not'  indeed  believe  that  the  Olympic  and  other 
games  had  so  much  importance  attached  to  them 
by  the  ^statesmen  and  warriors  of  Greece,  as  is  pre- 
tended by  the  sophists  of  later  ages;  but  where  the 
manners  are  most  simple,  public  exhibitions,  it 
should  be  remembered,  are  always  most  highly  es- 
timated, and  religious  prejudice  combined  with  the 
ostentation  of  wealth  to  give  distinction  to  the 
Olympic  contests. 

Note  5,  page, 30,  coL  1. 
Hm  floirarorno  Ignoble  noe. 
Theren  was  a  descendant  of  (Edipus,  and  con 
seqoently  of  Cadmus.  His  family  had,  through 
a  long  line  of  aneeston,  been  remarkable,  both  in 
Greece  and  Sicily,  for  misfortune;  artd  he  was 
himself  unpopular  with  hi^sulijeetB  and  engaged 
in  dvil  war.  Allusions  to  these  circumstances  of* 
ten  occur  in  the  preseht  ode. 

Note  6,  page  30;  col  2. 


In  the  original  "  tjc,"  "  a  certain  nameless  per- 
son.**  The  ancients  were  often  scrupulous  ahout 
pronouncing  the  names  of  their  gods,  particulariy 
those  who  presideid  over  the  region  of  fbture  hopes 
and  fears;  a  scruple  corresponding  with  the  Rab- 
binica]  notions  of  the  ineffable  word.  The  pic- 
tures which  follow  present  a  strilung  discrepancy 
to  the  inythok)gy  of  Homer,  and  dt  the  genera] 
herd  of  Grecian  poets,  whose  Zeus  is  as  far  infe- 
rior to  the  one  supreoie  divinity  of  Pindar,  as  the 
religion  of  Pindar  himself  fa^  short  of  the  clear- 
ness and  majesty  of  Reveladon.  The  connexion 
of  these  Eletninian  doctrmes  with  those  of  Hm- 
dustan,  is  in  many  points  sufficiently  striking. 


HEBERnS  POEMa 


Soathey  and  PindAr  might  i 
Che  MUM  fomot. 


I  to  have  dronk  at 


Note  7,  page  31,  ooL  t.  . 
Nor  JorehM  Thetis'  pnjBr  dsnied. 
I  know  not  why,  except  lor  his  bratafitj  to  the 
body  of  Hector,  AchiUee  ia  admitted  with  to  much 
difficulty  into  the  ialandii  of  the  hkmod.  That 
this  was  considered  in  the  time  of  Pindar  as  suffi- 
cient to  exclude  him  without  paitieular  interoes- 
sbn,  shows  at  least  thata  gretiit advance  had  been 
made  in  moral  feeling  since  the  days  of  Homei. 

Note  8,  page  31,  col.  1. 

l^ndntd  in  maif^  lormal  hour, 
llMnare  wtM>  bale  the  miipuePf  power. 

It  was  not  likely  that  Pindar's  peculiarities 
should  escape  oritieism,  nor  was  his  temper  such 
as  to  bear  it  with  a  very  even  mind.  He  treats 
Ins  rivals  and  sssailints  with  tX  least  a  sufficient 
poftion  of  diydain  as  servile  adherents  to  rule,  and 
mere  students  without  genius.  Some  of  their  sar- 
casms passed!  however  into  proverbs.  *<  ^soc  Htfa- 
bn,**  an  expreauon  in.  ridicule  of  Pindar's  perpe- 
tual recun^enoe  to  mythology  and  antiquities,  is 
preserved  in  the  Phvdon :  while  his  occasbnal 
mention  of  himself  and  his  own  necessities,  is  pa- 
rodied by  Arirtophanes.  I  can  not  but  hope,  how- 
ever, that  the  usual  conduct  of  Pindar  himself, 
was  lees  obtrusive  and  importunate  than  that  of 
the  Dithyrambic  poet  who  intrudes  on  the  festival 
ofNephelocoggugia,  like  the  Gchc  baitl  in  "  Christ's 
kirk  o'  the  green." 


ayne,  till  the  disooveiy  of 
western  oeean  with  something 

Note  10,  page  32,  eoL  1. 
Oldi 


Note  9,  page  31,  col.  2. 

Whan  apUof  rool  Aom  Scjihian  0own 
Aod  faier^  fooot  AkidM  bare. 

There  seems  to  have  been,  i»  aU  countries,  a 
dispositioii  to  plaee  a  rsgion  of  peculiar  happiness 
Ufd  fertility  among.iiwfressible  mountains,  and  at 
the  source  of  their  principal  nvefs.  Perhaps,  in- 
deed, the  Mount  Mem  of  Hindustan,  the  blame- 
less Ethiopiaos  at  the  bead  of  the  Nile,  and  the 
happy  Hyperborean  ngiooa  at  the  source  of  the 
later,  are  only  copies  of  the  garden  and  river  of 
God  in  Eden.  Some  truth  is  undoubtedly  mixed 
with  the  tradition  here  preserved  by  Pindar.  The 
olive  was  not  indigenous  in  Greeoe,  and  its  tot 
specimens  vrere  planted  near  Pisa.  Thatthey  as- 
cribed its  introduction  to  the  universal  hero,  Her- 
cules, and  derived  iti  stock  from  the  land  of  the 
blessed,  need  net  be  wondered  at  by  those  who 
know  the  tmportanoe  of  such  a  present  The  Hy- 
perborean or  Atlantic  region,  which  continually 
receded  in  proportion  as  Europe  was  explored,  still 
seems  to  have  kept  its  ground  in  the  fancies  of  the 
vulgar,  under  the  names  of  the  island  of  St.  Bran- 
dan,  of  Flath  Innis^or  the  fortunate  land  of  Cock- 


Taygeta. 

Nate  11,  page  39,  ooL  t. 

To  Lemiloa*  kughtng  dsmei  of  yoM^ 
Sueli  WM  the  proof  Bnriooi  bon. 

Emicus  was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  who  < 
guished  himself  in  the  games  celebrated  at  Leoa- 
nosby  iu  hospitable  queen  Hypstplle,  as  vietor  m 
the  foot-race  of  men  ckithed  in  armour.  He  was 
prematurely  gray-headed,  and  therefixe  derided  by 
the  Tiwnnian  women  before  he  had  given  tliis  proof 
of  hb  vigour.  It 'is  not  impossible  that  Psanmb  had 
the  same  singularity  of  appearance. 

There  b  a  sort  of  pkyfbJneos  in  this  ode,  wUck 
would  make  us  suspect  that  Pindar  had  do  very 
sincere  respect  for  the  charMster  of  Psamnia.  Per- 
haps he  gave  offence  by  it;  for  the  following  poca 
to  the  same  champion  is  in  a  veiy  (fifleraat  atyle. 

Note  12,  page  33,  eoL  1. 
Bearing  her  goody  lowen  en  bii{lL 
Camaiina  had  been  hOely  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
rebuilt  in  a  great  measure  by  the  Uberality  of  Pn»- 


Note  13,  page  33,  coL  Sl 

Bach  prain  ee  food  AdnHQi  bore 
Tb  hbn  the  prophet  chk£ r 

The  prophet  chief  is  Amphiarans,  who  was 
swallowed  up  by  the  earth  before  the  attMJt  of  P»> 
lynioes  and  his  allies  on  Thebes,  either  becanss 
the  gods  determined  to  rescue  his  virtues  from  the 
stain  of  that  odious  conflict ;  or  aooordii^  to  the 
sagacious  Lydgate,  because,  being  a  aofcerer  aai 
a  pagan  **  byshoppe,"  the  time  of  his  compact  w» 
expired,  and  the  infernal  powen  laiddaimtohi» 

Note  14,  page  33,  ooL  & 

Then  yoke  the  mnlee  of  wtoged  pao^ 
And  Phbide  dimb  the  car  with  me. 

Agesias  had  been  victor  IQ  the  Apene  or  dwfel 
drawn  by  mnles;  Phintb  was^  prdbaUy,  his  eh^ 
rioteer. 

Note  15,  page  34,  coL  1. 

And  flong  the  rflver  deep  away 
That  mdely  ptwt  her  heavtngdda. 

I  venture  in  the  present  instance  to  tnxubta 
"  MMJurtc"*  a  clasp,  because  it  vras  undoubtedly  ised 
for  the  stud  or  buckle  to  a  horse's  bit,  as  *'  «uurajW 
signifies  to  run  by  a  horn's  side  holding  the  bridle. 
The  "  MtMff  too,  appended  t6  the  belt  of  Hereo- 
ks,  which  he  left  with  his  Scythian  mistreH^  should 


TRANSLATIONS  FROM  THE  HINDOOSTANEE. 


teem,  from  the  manner  in  which  Herodotus  men- 
tions it,  to  have  been  a  clasp  or  stud,  nor  can  I  in 
the  present  passage  understand  why  the  prejgpiant 
Evadne  shoold  encomber  bevMlf  with  a  water-pot, 
or  why  the  water-pot  and  xone  should  be  ntentioo- 
ed  as  kid  aside  at  the  same  time.  But  the  round 
and  eop-iilDe  feim  of  an  antlqiit  claip  may  well 
aoooont  ftr  sush  names  being  applied  to  it 

Note  16,  page  34,  col.  3. 

Cool  CjUeaa'a  haigbl  of  oww. 

CyUenewiaanKNUntdn  in  Aicadi 
to  Mercory* 

Note  17,  page  35,  col.  1. 
The^  mlnsrell  bid  thy  cbocoi  ripe 
To  Judo  queen  oT  dehkft' 

Such  passages  as  this  appear  to  proTe,  first,  that 
the  Odes  of  Pindar,  instead  of  being  danced  and 
ehaunted  by  a  chorus  of  hired  musicians  and  ac- 
tors, in  the  absurd  and  impossible  manner  pretend- 
ed by  the  later  Grecian  writen,  (whose  ignorance 
respecting  their  own  antiquities,  is  in  many  instan- 
ces ai^mrent,)  were  recited  by  the  poet  himself 
sitting,  (his  iron  chair  was  long  preserved  at  Del- 
phos,)  and  accompanied  by  one  eti  more  musicians, 
such  as  the  Theban  JEneas  whom  he  here  com- 
pliments. Secondly,  what  will  account  at  onos 
for  the  inequalities  of  his  style  and  the  rapidity  of 
his  transitioni^  we  may  vafes  that  the  Dioonan 
swan  was,  often  at  least,  on  "  impro^dsatore."  I 
know  not  the  origin  of  the  Boeotian  agnomen  of 
swine.  In  later  times  we  find  their  region  called 
"  verrecum  patria.** 

Note  18,  page  35,  col.  L 
Vvk  with  no  enrloorMr  a  tuliiecfB  pralM. 
Either  the  poet  was  led  by  his  vanity  to  ascribe 
a  greater  consequence  to  his  Terees  than  they  real- 
ly possessed,  when  he  supposes  that  the  praise  of 
Agesias  may  itoove  his  sovereign  to  jealousy ;  or 
we  may  infer  from  this  little  circumstance  that  the 
Importance  attached  to  the  Olympic  prize  has  not 
been  so  greatly  overrated  by  poets  and  antiquanes, 
and  that  it  was  mdecd  "  a  gift  more  valuable  than 
a  hundred  trophies.*' 


TRANSLATIONS 

FROM  THE 

HINDOOSTANER 


SONNET' BY  THE  LATE  NAWAB  OP 
OUDE,  ASUP  VD  DOWLA. 

Iirlhoae  eyes  the  tears  that  gliileii  asin  pityifsr 

my  pain, 
Are  they  gems,  or  only  dewdiopil  can  tbsy,  will 

they  longTsmdr^ 
6» 


Why  thy  strength  of  tyrant  beauty  thiM,  with  seem- 
ing ruth,  restrain? 

Better  breathe  ray  last  before  thee,  than  in  linger- 
ing grief  remain  1 

To  yon  planet.  Pate  has  given  every  month  to  war 

and  wane; 
AnA-*thy  world  of  Uoibing  hrightnf    osn  it, 

will  it,  long  remain  1 


Health  and  youth  in  bahny  moiatui«  on  thy  cheek 

their  leat  maintain ; 
Bat— the  dew  that  steeps  the  rose-bud— «an  it,  will 

it  long  remain  1 

Asuf  1  why,  m  moomftil  numbers,  «f  thiiisalMeMe 

thus  oompbin,        f 
ChaDoe  bad  joined  us,  dtenee  haii  parted  t-^neiight 

on  essth  can  long  reiBMiL 

In  the  world,  ma/st  thou,  beloved !  live  aianpl 

firom  grief  and  painl 
On  my  Ups  the  breath  is  flseting^  can  H,  wjU  It 

long^remain? 


PROM  THE  GULISTAN. 

"BboturI  knew  the  world  deoelvilh! 
Trust  on  Him  who  safely  givethl 
Fix  i»t  on  the  world  thy  trusty 
She  foods  Hi— but  she  tnms  to  dust, 
And  the  bare  earth  oi  kingly  throne 
>  may  serve  to  die  upon  !** 


PROM  THE  SAME. 

<'  The  man  who  leaveth  lifo  behM, 
Maqr  well  and  boldly  speak  his  mind ; 
Where  flight  is  none  firom  baltle  ^eld, 
Weblitbely  snatch  thesword  andsUeld; 
Where  hope  is  past,  and  hate  m  strong, 
Thflrvrretch's  tongue  is  sharp  and  long; 
Myself  have  seen,  in  wild  despair, 
TIm  Aefait  cat  the  mastiff  tMw.*' 


PROM  T^  SAME. 

^  Who  the  silent  man  can  piiie, 
Kafe4lhebeorwMe7 
Yet,  thoqgh  lonely  seem  the  vrood, 
TheMn  may  hnrk  the  beast  of  bbffL 
Often  basUul  looks  conceal 
Tongne  of  fire  and  heart  of  steel, 
And  deem  not  thou  in  forest  gray, 
E^eiy  •dappled  skin  (by  piey; 
Lest' thou  roose,  wkh  iocklesi  "PMr, 
The  tiger  for  the  follow-deerr 
3G 
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miuttlUcntoua  ipoemis. 


THE  PASSAGE  OF;  THE  RED  SEA. 
With  heat  overlaboured  and  the  length  of  way, 
On  Ethan's  beach  the  banda  ofiarael  lay. 
rr  waa  silence  all,  the  sparkling  sands  abng, 
Save  where  the  locust  trilled  her  feeble  song, 
Or  blended  soft  in  drowsy  cadence  fell 
The  wave's  low  whisper  or  the  cainel's  bell. — 
*  T  was  silence  all  1— the  flocks  for  shelter  fly   . 
Where,  waving  light,  the  acacia  diadows  Me ; 
Or  whoe,  from  fiur,  the  flattering  vapours  make 
The  noon-tide  semblance  of  a  miky  lake: 
While  the  mute  swain,  in  careless  safety  spread. 
With  arms  enfolded,  and  dejected  head, ' 
Dreams  o'er  his  wondrous  call,  his  lineage  high, 
And,  late  revealed,  his  children's  destiny. 
For,  not  in  vain,  in  thraldom's  darkest  hour, 
Had  sped  from  Amram's  sons  the  word  of  power ; 
Nor  fkiled  the  dreadful  wand,  whose  god4ike  sway 
Could  lure  the  focust  firom  her  airy  way ; 
With  reptile  war  assail  Iheir  proud  abodes, 
And  mar  the  giant  pomp  of  Egypt's  gods. 
Oh  helpless  gods!  who  nought  availed  to  shield  . 
From  fiery  rain  your  Zoan's  favoured  field ! — 
Oh  helpless  gods !  who  saw  the  curdled  bkxid 
Taint  the  pure  lotus  of  your  ancient  flood. 
And  fourfold-night  the  wondering  eaith  enchain. 
While  Memnon's  orient  harp  was  heart)  in  vain  !^— 
Such  musings  held  the  inhes,  till  now  the  west 
With  milder  influence  on  their  temples  prest; 
And  that  portentous  cloud  which,  all  the  day, 
Hung  its  dark  curtain  o'er  their  weary  way, 
(A  cloud  by  day,  a  friendly  flame  bynight,) 
Rolled  back  its  misty  veil,  and  kindled  into  light ! — 
Soft  fell  the  eve : — But,  ere  the  day  vras  done, 
Tall,  waving  banheni  streaked  the  level  sun ; 
And  wide  and  dark  along  th'  horizon  red. 
In  sandy  surge  the  rising  desert  spread. — 
*'  Mark,  Israel,  mark !"— On  that  strange  ti^ht  m- 

tent,  ^ 

In  breathless  terror,  every  eye  was  bent ; 
And  busy  faction's  undistinguished  hum 
And  female  shrieks  arose,   "They  oome,  they 

comer 
They  come,  they  come !  in  scintillating  show 
O'er  the  dark  mass  .the  braaen  lances  glow ; 
And  sandy  clouds  in  countless  shades  combine, 
As  deepens  or  extends  the  k)ng  tumultuous  line ; — 
And  fency's  keener  glance  e'en  now  may  trace 
The  threatening  aspects  of  each  mingled  race; 
For  many  a  coal-blsck  tribe  and  cany  spear. 
The  hireling  guards  of  Misraim's  throne,  were 

thrre. 


From  distant  Cosh  they  trooped,  a  wairior  tram, 
Siwah's(l)  gv0Ui  isle  and  Stionaar's  mariy  plua: 
On  either  wing  their  fiery  coursers  check 
The  parehed  afid  sinewy  sons  of  Amalek : 
While  close  behind,  inured  to  feast  on  blood. 
Decked  in  Behemoth's  spoils,  the  tall  Shangallap) 

strode. 
'Mid  blazing  behns  and  bucklers  rough  with  gold 
Saw  ye  how  swift  the  scythed  chariot  xoDed  1 
Lo,  these  are  they  whom,  lords  ef  Afiic's  &te8, 
Old  Thebes  had  poured  through  all  her  hundjed 

gates. 
Mother  of  armies ! — How  the  emera]ds(3)  gkmvdy 
Where,  flushed  with  power  and  vengeance,  Pha- 
raoh rode! 
And  8toled~in  white,  those  brazen  wheels  b^o«C|, 
Osiris'  ark  his  swarthy  wizards  bore; 
And  still  responsive  to  the  trumpet**  cry 
The  priestly  sistrum  murmured — Victoiy? — 
Why  nwell  (he^  diouto  that  rend  the  desert's 

gloom? 
Whom  come   ye  forth  to   combatT — ^wanioo, 

'    whom? — 
These  flocks  and  herd*— this  feint  and  weary 

train — 
Red  from  the  scourge  and  recent  firom  the  chain? 
God  of  the  poor,  the  poor  and  firiendless  save ! 
Giver  and  Lord  of  freedom,  help  the  slave ! — 
North,  «buth,  and  west  the  sandy  whiitwind«  iy, 
The  circling  horns  of  Egypt's  chivalry. 
On  earth's  last  Inaigin  throng  the  weeping  tnio: 
Their  ck>udy  guide  moves  on : — "  And  most  we 

swim  the  main?" 
'Mid  the  light  spray  their  snofting  eameb  stood, 
Nor  bathed  a  f^ock  in  the  nauseous  flood — 
He  comes — their  leader  comes  I — the  maA  of  God 
O'er  the  wide  waters  lifts  his  mighty  rod^ 
And  onward  treads — The  circling  waves  ntn^ 
In  hosTBe  deep  murmurs,  from  his  holy  feet; 
And  the  chased  surges,  inly  roaring,  show 
The  hard  wet  sand  and  coral  hills  below. 
With  limhi  that  feller,  and  with  hearts  tbst 

•well, 
Down,  down  they  pass — a  steep  and  sOpperf  del 
Around  them  rise.  In  pristine  chaos  hurled. 
The  ancient  rooks,  the  secrets  of  the  wprld ; 
And  flowers  that  blush  beneath  the  ocean  grecf^ 
And  caves,  the  searcaives'  Ipw-^poofed  haunt,  sis 

seen. 
Down,  safely  down  the  narrow  pass  they  tread; 
The  beetling  waten  storm  above  their  head : 
While  &r  behind  retires  the  sitiking  day. 
And  fades  on  Edom's  hills  its  latest  ray. 
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Yet  not  from  Israel  fled  the  friendly  light, 
Or  dark  to  them,  or  cheerteae  came'  the  night, 
Still  in  their  v^,  along  that  dreadful  road, 
Blazed  broad  and  fierce  the  brandished  torch  of 

God. 
.  ts  meteor  glare  a  tenibld  lustre  gave 
Dn  the  long  minor  of  the  rosy  wave : 
While  its  blest  beams  a  sunlike  heat  supply, 
Warm  every  cheek  and  dance  in  every  eye- 
To  them  alone — for  Misraim's  ^rizard  train 
Invoke  for  light  their  monster-gods  in  vain : 
Ctouds  heaped  on  ctoods  their  struggling  sight  con- 
fine. 
And  tenfold  darkness  broods  above  their  line. 
Yet  on  they  fare  by  reckless  vengeance  led. 
And  range  unconscious  through  the  ocean's  bed. 
Till  midway  now — that  strange  and  fieiy  form 
Showed  his  dread  visage  lightening  through  the 

storm; 
With  withering  splendour  blnrted  all  their  might. 
And  brake  their  chariot-wheels,  and  marred  their 

coursers'  flight 
"Fly,  Misraim,  fly  1"— The  ravenous  floods  they 

see, 
And,  fiercer  than  the  floo^,  the  Deky, 
"  Fly,  Misraim,  fly  I"— From  Edom's  coral  atr^ 
Again  the  prophet  stretched  hie  dreadful  wand : — 
With  one  wild  crash  the  thundering  waters  sweeps 
And  all  is  waves — a  dark  and  lonely  deep^ 
Yet  o*er  those  bnely  waves  such  murmurs  past. 
As  mortal  wailing  swelled  the  nightly  blaM : 
And  strange  and  sad  the  whispering  breezes  bore 
The  groans  of  Egypt  to  Arabia's  shore. 

Oh !  wdcome  came  the  mom,  where  Israel  stood 
In  trustless  wonder  by  th'  avenging  flood ! 
Oh !  welcome  came  the  cheerful  mom,  to  show 
The  drifted  wreck  of  Z(mn*B  pride  below; 
The  mangled  limbs  of  men — the  broken  car — 
A  few  Mid  relics  of  a  nation's  war : 
Alas,  how  fowl— -Then,  aoit  as  Elim'e  well,(3) 
The  precious  tears  of  new^boro  fireedoro  fell. 
And  he,  whose  hardeped  heart  alike  had  home 
The  house  of  bondage  and  th'  opprepsor's  scorn. 
The  stubborn  slave,  by  hope's  new  beams  subdued,  | 
In  faltering  accents  seabed  his  gratitude —  l 

Till  kindling  into  warmer  seal,  around      •  i 

The  viiigin  timbrel  waked  its  ^vei  sound : 
And  in  fierce  joy,  no  more  -by  doubt  ^upprest,       ] 
The  straggling  spirit  throbbed  in  Miriam's  breast. 
She,  with  bare  arms,  and  fixing  on  the  sky,  i 

The  dark  transparence  of  her  lucid  eye,  | 

Poured  mi  the  winds  of  heaven  her  wild  sweet  har- 
mony. '        ,  .,      ^ 
**  Where  now,"  she  sang,  *'  the  tall  Egyptian 

spearl 
"  On's  sunlike  shield,  and  Zoan's  chariot,  where  1 
"  Above  their  ranks  the  whelming  waters  spread. 
**  Shout,  Israel,  for  the  Lord  has  triumphed  T— 


And  every  pause  between,  as  Miriam  sang, 
From  tribe  ^  tribe  the  martial  thunder  rang, 
And  loud  and  far  th^r  stormy  chorus  spread, — 
"  Shout,.  Israel,  fof  the  Lord  hath  triumphed  I" 

LINES 

SPOKEN  IN  THB  THEATRE,  OXFORD,  ON  LORD  OREM 
VILLB's  INSTALLATION  AS  CHANCELLOR, 

Ye  viewless  guardians  of  these  sacred  8hade8,(4) 
D^ar  dreams  of  eariy  song,  Aonian  maids  1-^ 
And  you,  illustrious  dead !  whose  spirits  speak 
In  every  flush  that  tints  the  student's  cheek, 
As,  wearied  with  the  world,  he  seeks  again 
The  page  of  better  times  and  greater  men ; 
If  with  pure  worship  we  your  steps  pursue. 
And  ^uth,  and  bealth,  and  rest  forget  for  you, 
(Whom  most  we  serve,  to  whom  our  lamp  bums 

bright 
Through  the  long  toils  of  not  ingrateful  night,; 
Yet,  yet  be  present ! — Let  the  worldly  train 
Mock  our  cheap  joys,^  and  hate  our  useless  strain, 
Intent  on  fireighted  wealth,  or  pioud  to  rear 
The  fleece  Iberian  ot  the  pampered  steer.; — 
Let.stemer  sdehoe  with  unwearied  eye 
Erplore  the  circling  spheres  and  map  the  sky ; 
Hb  bng-drawn  mole  let  lordly  commerce  scan. 
And  of  his  iron  arch  the  rainbow  span : 
Yet,  while,  in  burning  characters  imprest. 
The  poet's  lesson  stamps  the  youthful  breast 
Bids  the  rapt  boy  o'er  sufl*ering  virtue  bleed, 
Adore  a  brave  or  bless  a  gentle  deed. 
And  in  warm  feeling  from  the  storied  page 
Arise  the  saint,  the  hero,  or  the  sage; 
Such  be  our  toil ! — ^Nor  doubt  we  to  explore  * 
The  thorny  maze  of  dialectic  lore. 
To  climb  the  chariot  of  the  gods,  or  scan 
The  secret  workings  of  the  soul  of  man ; 
Upborne  aloft  on  Plato's  eagle  flight. 
Or  the  slow  pinion  of  the  Stagyrite. 
And  those  gray  spoils  of  Herculonean  pride. 
If  aught  of  yet  untested  sweets  they  hide; — 
If  Padua's  sage  be  there,  or  art  hav.e  power 
To  wake  Menander  from  his  secret  bower. 
Such  be  our  toil ! — Nor  vain  the  labour  proves, 
Which    Oxford    honours,  and  which   GrenviUe 

loves  I 
— On,  eloquent  and  firm! — whose  warning  higH 
Rebuked  the  rising  surge  of  anarchy, 
When,  like  those  brethren  stars  to  seamen  known, 
In  kindred  splendour  Pitt  and  Grenville  shone ; 
On  in  thy  glorious  course  I  not  yet  the  wave 
Has  ceased  to  lash  the  shore,  nor  storm  ibrgot  to 

rave. 
Go  on !  and  oh,  while  adverse  factions  raise 
To  thy  pure  worth  iovoluUtary  piaise ; 
While  Gambia's  swarthy  tribes  thy  meraes  Mess. 
And  from  thy  counsels  date  their  happiness; 
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Saj,  (for  diine  las  yet  fecatli  with  pride 
Thy  youthfbl  triamphs  by  h^  leafy  side,) 
Say,  hast  thou  scorned,  mid  potnp,  and  wealth, 

and  power, 
llie  sober  transports  of  a  studious  hour?— 
No,  statesman,  no !— thy  patriot  fire  was  fed 
From  the  warm  embe^  of  the  mighty  dead ; 
And  thy  strong  spirit's  patient  grasp  combined 
The  souls  of  ages  in  a  single  mind. 
—By  arts  like  these,  amidst  a  worid  of  foes, 
Eye  of  the  earth,  th'  Athenian  glory  rose ;— 
Thus,  last  and  best  of  Romans,  Brutus  shone; 
Our  Somers  thus,  and  thus  our  Clarendon ; 
Such  Cobham  was;  such,  Gre;iville,  long  be  thou, 
Our  boast  before— our  chief  and  champion  now! 


EPITAPH  ON  A  YOITNG  NAVAL  OFFI- 
CER, 

DBSIGNBD  FOR  A   TOMB   Hf  A  JEAPORt  TOWN  IN 
NORTH  WALES. 

SAruml  if  Tigodrnenre  thy  frame, 

If  to  high  deeds  thy  soul  is  strung, 
Rerera  this  stone  that  gives  to  fame 

The  braTe,  the  virtuous,  and  the  young !— (5) 

For  manly  beauty  decked  his-  f6rm, 
His  bright  eye  beamed  with  mental  power; 

Resistless  as  the  winter  storm, 
Yet  mild  as  summer's  mildert  shower. 

In  war's  hoarse  rage,  in  ocean's  strife, 
For  skill,  for  force,  for  mercy  knows; 

Still  ptmnpt  to  shiek)  a  comrade's  life, 
And  greatly  careless  of  hb  own. — 


Yet  youthful  seaman,  mourn  not  thou 

The  fate  these  artless  lines  recall ; 
No,  Cambrian,  no,  be  thine  the  vow, 

Like  him  to  live,  like  him  to  falll — 

But  hast  thou  known  a  father's  care, 
Who  sorrowing  sent  thee  forth  to  sea; 

Poured  for  thy  weal  th'  unceasing  prayer. 
And  thought  the  sleepless  night  on  thee? 

Has  e'er  thy  tender  fency  flown, 

When  vrihds  vrere  strong  and  waves  wore  high, 
Where,  listening  to  the  teo^pest's  moan, 

Thy  asters  heaved  the  anxbus  sigh? 

Or,  in  the  darkest  hour  of  dread. 
Mid  war's  wild  din,  and  ocean's  swell^ 

Hast  mourned  a  hero  brother  dead, 
And  did  that  brother  love  thee  wen? — 

Then  pity  those  khose  sorrows  f!ow 
In  vain  o'er  Shipley's  empty  grave ! — 

•  Sailor,  thou  weep'st  :-^Indulge  thy  wo; 
Such  tears  will  not  dii^grace  the  brave ! — 


AN  EVENING  WALK  IN  BENGAL 
Our  task  i» done!  on  Gunga's  brci>st(6) 

The  sun  is  sinking  down  to  rest; 

And  moored  beneath  the  tamarind  bough, 

Our  bark  has  found  its  harbour  now. 

With  furied  saU  and  painted  sid^ 

Behold  the  tiny  fKgate  lide. 

Upon  her  deck,  'mkl  charcoal  gleains, 

The  Modems'  savoury  sapper  steams. 

While  all  apart,  beneath  the  wood. 

The  Hindooucooks  hk  simpteir  feed. 
Come  walk  with  me  the  jungfe  thimiga; 

If  yonder  hunter  told  us  true, 

Far  off,  in  desert  dank  and  rade, 

The  tiger  holds  his  soKtade; 

Nov  (taught  by  secret  chann  fo  shim 

The  thunders  of  the  Engfish  gita,) 

A  dreadful  guest  but  rarely  seen, 

Rciurns  to  scare  the  village  gfestt. 

Come  boldly  on  I  no  venomed  snakft 

Can  shelter  in  so  cool  a  brake: 

Child  of  the  sun!  he  bves  to  lie 

'Mid  nature's  embeis  parched  and  dry. 

Where  o'er  some  tower  in  ruin  laid, 

The  peepul  spreads  ilk  haunted  sfande, 

Or  round  a  tomb  his  scales  tovrrssihe, 

Fit  warder  ill  the  gate  oTdeittlH 

Come  <ml  yet  patiae!  behoM  at  iio«r 

BeAeath  the  baiiibod*s  arched  hott^ 

Wliere  gemming  oft  that  sacRred  gkieoi, 

GUows  the  geranium's'  searlet  biooos 

And  winds  our  path  tkroi^h  many  a  boiPflr 

Of  fragriknt  «ree  and  giant  flow«r; 

The  cetba's  erhnon  pomp  dlsplayvd 

O'er  the  broad  plaintain's  bomblsr  siiiide, 

And  ddiSt  knana's  priokiy  blade; 

While  o'er  the  brak^,  so  wild  and  fev, 

The  betel  waves- his  crest  in  air. 

With  pendent  train  and  nwkiag  wingi^ 

Aloft  the  gorgeous  peacock  springs; 

Arid  he,  the  bird  of  hundnd  dyes,(7) 

Wh6se  plumes  the  dames  of  Ava  piin. 

So  rich  a  shade,  so  green  a  sod, 

Our  English  fairies  never  tiud; 

Tet  whb  in  Indian  bower  has  stood, 

But  thought  on  Ens^and'a  •'good  grwn  wwdf 

And  blessed  beneath  the  palmy  sfapd«^ 

Her  hsttl  and  hcv  hawthorn  glade. 

And  breathed  a  prayer,  (how  oft  In  vainf) 

To  gaxe  upon  her  odks  again? 
A  truce  to  thought  I  tfaeJaduTicfy' 

Resounds  like  sylvan  revelry; 

And  through  the  trees,  yoa  fkittng  ny 

Will  scantly  serve  to  guide  our  way. 
Yet,  ntaik  f  as  fade  the  ni>per  skies, 
Each  thicket  opes  ten  thousand  eyes. 
Before,  beside  us,  and  above, 
Thefire-6y  lights  his  lamp  of  k>vc^ 
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Retreadng,  eh«MBg,  anking,  ■oaring, 
The  darknets  of  the  eopie  exploring; 
While  to  thie  cooler  air  conievt, 
The  broad  DhatuBahaaea  her  bieaot, 
Of  fragrant  acent,  and  virgin  white, 
A  pearl  around  the  locks  of  night  I 
Still  as  we  paM  in  aoftened  hum, 
Along  the  breezy  valleys  come 
The  Tillage  aoc^,  the  horti,  the  drum. 
Still  aa  we  paM,  from  bueh  and  briar. 
The  dirillcigalaatiikea  ins  lyre;  . 
And,  what  it  she  whoee  liquid  strain 
Thrilli  thmagh  jron  copse  of  sugar-cane  1 
I  know  that  eeul^ntranciAg  swell  I 
It  is,— it  nuMt  be,— Philomel 

Enough,  enough,  the  rustling  tieet 
Announces  shower  upon  the  breeze,.— 
The  flashes  of  the  sunmier  sky 
Assume  &  deeper,  ruddier  dye ; 
Yon  lamp  that  trembles  on  the  stream, 
From  forth  our  calnn  shedf  its  beam; 
And  we  muat  early  sleep  to  find 
Betimes  ti^  morning's  healthy  wind. 
But  O I  with  thankiul  hearts  confess, 
KVn  here  theie  may  be  happiness; 
And  Hk,  the  bounteous  Sire,  has  ^ven 
Hb  peace  m  earth,  hia  hope  of  hi^venl 


LINES  WRITTEN  TO  HIS  WIPE, 

WfilLB  ON  ▲  VISIT  TO  UPPER  INDIA. 

Ir  thon  weft  by  my  aide,  my  love ! 

How  &et  would  evening  fiol 
la  green  Bengala's  palmy  grov^ 

liistening  the  nightingale! 

If  thou,  my  love!  wert  by  my  aide. 

My  babies  at  n^  knee. 
How  ffafly  would  our  pinnace  gUde 

O'cpr  Ounga's  mimic  aea  I 

I  miss  diee  at  the  dawtiing  gray, 

When,  on  onr  deck  jeclined, 
In  careless  ease  my  limbs  I  lay. 

And  woo  4he  cooler  wind. 


I  tmm  thee  when  by  Gunga's 
My  twilight  steps  I  guide. 

But  most  beneath  the  lamp's  pale 
I  nuB  <hee  from  my  ade. 

I  qmadj^ybopk*,  mj  pencil  Jtry, 
The  lingering  noon  to  cheer. 

Bat  wjm  tl^iind  approving  eye 
Thy  meek  attentive  ear. 

But  when  of  mom  and  e««'tlii  alar 

Beholds  me  on  my  knee, 
I  feel,  though  Hum  ait  Aslant  fcr, 

Thy  prayeiB  ascend  fi>r  me. 


Then  on !  Then  on !  where  doty  lead% 

My  course  be  onwaj4  still. 
On  broad  Hindostan's  au)tfy  mead%  . 

O'er  black  Abnonah's  hill 

That  coufte,  nor  Delhi's  Icingly  gates, 

Nor  mild  Malwah  detain, 
For  eweet  the  bKss  us  both  awaits, 

By  yonder  western  main. 

Thy  tow^  Bombay,  gleam  bright,  they  say, ' 

Across  the  dark  blue  sea, 
But  never  were  hearts  so  light  and  gay. 

As  then  shall  meet  in  thee! 


HAPPINESS. 

One  morning  in  the  month  of  May, 

I  wandered  o'er  the  lutt; 
Though  nature  all  around  was  gay, 

My  heart  was  heavy  sUIL 

Can  Gh)d,l  thought,  the  just,  the  great, 

These  meaner  creatures  bless. 
And  yet  deny  to  man's  estate 

The  boon  of  happiness  1 

Tellme,  ye  woods,  ye  smiling  plaitts^ 

Ye  blessed  birds  arodnd. 
In  which  of  nature's  Wide  domains  ' 

Can  bliss  for  man  be  ibund. 

The  birds  wild  carolled  over  head, 

,  The  breeze  around  me  blew, 

And  nature's  awful  chorus  said-:- 

No  blisa  for  man  she  knew. 

I  questioned  1o^,  whose  early  ray. 

So  rosy  bright  appears. 
And  heard  the  timid  geoius  say 

His  light  was  dimmed  by  tears. 

I  questioned  friendship:  Friendship  sighe^ 

And  thus  her  answer  gave— 
The  few  whom  £>vtone  never  tried 

Were  withered  in  the  grave ! 

I  asked  if  vice  could  bliss  bestow  1 

Vice  boasted  loud  and  well^ 
But  feding  from  her  withered  brow. 

The  borrowed  roees  fell. 

I  eottgbt  of  feding,  if  her  akm 
Could  foolii  the  wounded  bwaat ; 

And  found  her  moorMng,  font  and  M 
For  othen'  woea  distressed ! 

I  qoertkmed  virtue:  viit«i  dghed, 

No  boon  ooqld  ahe  dispense-** 
Nor  virtue  was  her  name,  abe  oM 

But  humble  i 


HEBER'S  VOEMB, 


1  qoMlioiMd  death— the  grifij  shade 
Rdazed  hu  brow  ■erere— 

And  '*  I  am  happineaa,"  be  aaid, 
**  If  Yutiie  gi^tbee  heie.*' 


THE  MOONUGHT  MARCH. 

I  afts  them  on  thdr  wining  way, 
AboQt  their  ranks  the  moonbeami  plaj ; 
Their  lofty  d^eds  and  daring  high 
Blend  with  the  notes  of  victory. 
And  waving  arms,  and  banners  bright. 
Are  glancing  in  the  mellow  light : 
They  're  lost— and  gone,  the  moon  is  past, 
The  wood's  dark  shade  is  o'er  them  cast ; 
And  Winter,  fainter,  fainter  still 
The  march  is  rising  o'er  the  hiU. 

Again,  again,  the  pealing  dram, 
The  clashing  horn — they  cdme,  they  come ; 
Through  rocky  pass,  o'er  wooded  steep 
In  long  and  gUttering  files  they  sweep. 
And  nearer,  nearer,  yet  more  near. 
Their  softened  chorus  meets  the  ear ; 
Forth,  forth,  and  meet  them  on  their  way ; 
The  trampling  hoofs, brook  bo  delay; 
With  thrilling  fife  and  pealing  drum, 
And  clashing  horn,  they  come,  they  come. 


LINES. 


Reflected  on  the  lake  I  love 
To  see  the  stars  of  evening  glow; 

So  tranquil  in  the  heavens  above, 
So  restless  in  the  wave  below. 

Thus  heavenly  hope  is  all  serene. 
But  earthly  hope,  how  bright  so  e'er, 

Still  fluctuatee  o'er  this  chan^ng  sc^e, 
As  false  and  fleeting  as  ^  fair. 


FAREWELL. 

When  eyes  are  beaming 
What  never  tongue  might  tcU, 

When  tears  are  streaming 
From  their  crystal  cell ; 

When  hands  are  linked  ihat  diead  to  pptrt, 

And  heart  is  met  by  throbbing  heart, 

Oh  1  bitter,  bitter  is  the  smar  . 
Of  them  that  bid  fiuewell  1 

When  hope  B  chidden 

That  fiOn  of  bliss  would  tell, 
ADak>vefbibidden 

In  the  bieast  to  dwell ; 


IVben  fettered  by  a  viewksi  casin. 
We  torn  and  gaae,  and  tarn  again, 
Oh!  death  were  mercy  to  the  pain 
Of  them  that  bid  ferewslll 


VESPERS. 

God  that  madest  Earth  and  Heavw, 

Darkness  and  light ! 
Who  the  day  ibr  toil  hast  given. 

For  re«t  the  night! 
May  thine  angel  guards  defend  os, 
Slumber  sweet  thy  mercy  send  us. 
Holy  dreams  and  hopes  attend  as. 

This  livelong  ni^t! 


SIR 


TO  LIEUTENANT-GENERAL, 
ROWLAND  HILL,  K.  B. 

Hill  !  whose  high  daring  with  renewed  waceem 
Hath  cheered  our  tardy  war,  what  time  the  cfaod 
Of  expectation,  dark  and  comfortless, 
Hung  on  the  mountains ;  and  yon  fectiovM  crowd 
Blasphemed  their  country's  valour,  babbfing  Vand  I 
Then  was  thine  arm  revealed,  to  whose  fomng 

might, 
By  Toulon's  leaguered  wall,  the  fSeroeat  bowed 
Whom  Egypt  honoured,  and  the  dubioos  figfal 
Of  sad  Corunna's  winter,  and  more  bright 
Douro,  and  Tall^vera*8  gofy  bays ; 
Wise,  modest,  brave,  in^ang«r  feremoat  fbond^-^ 
O  still,  young  warrior,  may  thy  toll-earbed  ] 
With    England'*  love,  imd   England's 

crowned. 
Gild  with  delight  thy  Father's  Utter  days ! 


IMITATION  OF  AN  ODE  BY  KOOI>- 
RUT,  IN  HIND003TANEE. 

Ambition's  vwce  was  in  mine  ear,  she  wUiperai 

yesterday, 
•*  How  gobdly  is  the  -land  of  Room,(SO  ^m^  ^"^ 

the  Ros^  sway! 
How  blest  to  conquer  ekhto  rfeafan,  and  dweB 

through  life  td  oome, 
Lulkd  by  the  harp's  melodioos  string  chesrsd  by 

the  northern  drum !" 
But  Wisdom  heard;  «0  youth,"  she  said,  *» 

passion's  fbtter  tied, 
O  come  and  see  a  sight  with  me  shaD  cnre  thee  fli 

thy  pride!" 
She  fed  me  to  a  lontAj  deU,  a  sad  and  shndy 

ground, 
Wherrmany  an  aneient  sepokfare  gbsaed  hi  tbs 

moonshine  round. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


And  "  Here  Secaiider(lO)  sleeps,"  she  cried  ;— 

**  this  is  his  rival's  stone ; 
^And  here  the  mighty  chief  lecBnes  who  feared  the 

Median  throne!(ll) 
Inqnin  of  these,  doth  anght  of  all  their  ancient 

pomp  remain, 
Sa.?e  late  regret,  and  bitter  tears  fiur  ever,  and  in 

vaini 
Return,  return,  and  in  thy  heart  engraven  lieep 

mj  lore; 
The  lesser  wealth,  the  ligfaterload,- 

betides  the  poor." 


NOTES. 

Note  1,  page  38,  ooL  S. 


Otsii.    Sennaar.— M^ine. 

Note  9,  page  38,  ooL  S. 


The  black  tribes  whom  Brace  considers  as  the 
aboriginal  Nnbians,  are  so  called.  For  their  gi- 
gantic stature,  and  their  custom  of  ornamenting 
themselves  and  their  houses  with  the  spoils  of  the 
elephant,  see  the  account  he^^ves  of  the  person 
aad  residenoe  of  one  of  their  ohiefii  whom  he  visit- 
ed on  his  departure  from  Ras  el  FeeL 

Note  3,  page  38,  col.  S. 


The  emerald,  or  whatever  the  andents  dignified 
bj  the  name  of  smaragdus^  is  said  to  have  been 
found  in  gr^  quantitiies  in  the  mountain  now 
called  Gebul  Zumrud  (ihe  UMUnt  of  emeralds.) 

Note  4,  page  39,  col.  1. 
EUnk^wdL 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  with  what  pleasure 
and  minuteness  Moses,  amid  the  Arabian  wilder- 
ness, enumerateathe  '*  twelve  wells  of  water,*'  and 
th^<  thieescore  and  ten  paUn-trees,"  of  Elim. 

Note5,page39,coLS. 

Ts  vWwlMi  gnaidteas  oflhM  SKnd  dMdM. 

These  fines  were  ^Kiken  (as  is  the  custom  of  the 

Qoifeiiity  on  the  instaUation  of  a  new  chancellor) 

bj  a  joQBg  poHfmf"|  whose  diflMence  induced 


him  to  content  himself  with  the  compositbn  of  an- 
other. Of  this  diffidence  his  friends  have  reason 
to  complain,  as  it  suppressed  some  elegant  lines 
of  hu  own  <m  the  same  occasbn. 

Note  6,  page  40,  ooL  1. 
Tb0  bnvi^  th0  virtaoa%  and  the  young. 
Captain  Ccmway  Ship^y,  third  son  to  the  dean 
of  St  Asaph,  perished  in  an  attempt  to  cutout  an 
enemy's  vessel  from  the  Tagus  with  the  boate  of 
his  majesty's  frigate  La  Nymphe,  April  82,  1808, 
in  the  9Gth  year  of  his  age,  and  aftar  neariy  six^ 
teen  years  of  actual  service;  distinguished  by  every 
quality  both  of  heart  and  head  which.could  adorn 
a  man  or  an  officer.  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Cotton, 
and  the  captains  of  his  fleet,  have  once  erected  a 
monument  to  his  memory  in  the  ndghbourhood 
ofFort  St.  Julian. 

Note7,psge40^co(.S. 

On  Ganfal  tana«. 

These  Qnes  were  written  at  a  small  village  on 

the  bankf  of  the  Ghmges,  which  he  was  ascendhig 

in  a  pinnace,  on  his  first  visitation  of  his  diocese, 

in  August,  1824. 

Note  8,  page  40,  coL  S. 
The  biid  of  faandred  ilyai^ 

,  "  The  Mucharungi^— many  coloured.  I  learned 
at  Dacca,  that  while  we  were  at  peace  with  the 
Burmans,  many  traders  used  to  go  over  all  the 
eastern  provinces  of  Bengal,  buying  up  these  bean- 
tiful  birds  for  theGolden  Zennanah;  at  Ummeia- 
poora  it  was  said  that  they  were  soinetiffles  worth 
a  gold  mohur  each." 

Note  9,  page  48,  ooL  3. 
llMkndofRoom. 
The  oriental  name  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 

Note  10,  page  43,  coL  1. 


Ky 


Alexander  the  Great 

Note  11,  page  43,  ooL  L 
Tte  nriCb^  Ohfcf  ifho  narad  thB 
The  founder  of  the  Biedian  thione 
Kaoos,  or  I>eiiocea. 


I  END  OF  1 
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A  POEM,  IN  TEN  BOOKS. 

BY  ROBERT  POLLOK,  A.  M. 


THE 


BOOK  I. 

Eternal  Spirit  1  God  of  Truth!  to  whom 
AU  things  seem  ai  they  are;  Thon,  who  of  old 
The  prophet*!  eye  vnicaled,  that  ni^^htly  saw, 
While  hieaTy  sleep  fell  down  on  other  men, 
In  holy  iriiaon  tranced,  the  ftitare  pass 
Before  htm,  and  to  Judah's  harp  attaned 
Bordens  which  made  the  pagan  mountains  shake, 
And  Zion's  cedars  bow.^insp^  Ay  aong ; 
My  eye  unsoale ;  me  what  is  suhstanoe  teach, 
And  shadow  what,  while  I  of  things  to  come, 
As  past,  reheamng,  nng  the  Course  of  Time, 
The  second  birth,  and  final  doom  of  man. 

The  muse,  that  soft  and  sickly  wooes  the  ear 
Of  love,  or  chanting  k>od  in  Windy  rhyme 
Of  &bled  hero,  raves  through  gaudy  tale 
Not  overiiraught  with  sense,  I  ask  not:  such 
A  strain  befits  not  argument  so  high. 
Me  thought,  and  phrase  severely  ^ng  out 
The  whole  idea,  grant,  uttering  as  'tis 
The  essential  truth— time  gone,  the  righteous 

saved. 
The  wicked  damned,  and  providence  approved. 

Hold  my  right  hand.  Almighty!  and  me  teach 
To  strike  the  lyre,  but  seldom  struck,  to  notes 
Harmonious  with.the  momhig  starts  <^^  V^t^ 
As  those  by  sainted  hards  and  angels  sung,   > 
Whieh  wake  the  echoes  of  Eternity, 
That  fools  may  hear  and  tremble,  and  the  wise, 
Instructed,  listen,  of  ages  yet  to  come. 

Long  was  the  day,  so  long  expected,  past 
Of  the  eternal  doona,  that  gave  to  each 
Of  aH  the  human  race  his  due  revrard. 
The  sun,  earth's  son,  and  moon,  and  stan,  had 


To  number  seasons,  ^ys,  and  months,  and  years 
To  mortal  man.'    Hope  was  fi>rgotten,  and  fear; 
And  time,  with  aH  Hs  diance,  and  change,  and 


And  frequent  tears,  and  deeds  of  viDany, 
Or  righteousness,  once  talked  of  much,  as  things 
Of  great  renown,  was  now  but  HI  remeilibered; 
la  dim  and  s&adowy  vision  of  the  past 


Seen  fiir  remote,  as  country,  which  has  left 
Th9  traveller's  speedy  step,  retiring  back 
From  mom  till  even;  and  long  Eternity 
Had  rolled  his  mighty  years,  and  vrith  his  years 
Men  had  grown  old.  The  sainte,  all  home  returned 
Fiom  pilgrimage,  and  war,  and  weeping,  long 
Had  rested  in  the  bowera  of  peace,,  that  skirt 
The  stream  of  life;  and  long — alas,  how  long 
To  them  it  tieemed ! — the  wicked,  who  refused 
To  be  redeemed,  had  wandered  in  the  dark 
Of  hell's  despair,  and  drunk  the  burning  cup 
Their  sins  had  filled  with  everlasting  wo. 

Thus  far  the  years  had  rolled,  which  none  but 
God 
Doth  number,  when  two  sons,  two  youthful  sons 
Of  Paradise,  in  conversation  sweet, — 
For  thus  the  heavenly  muse  instructe  me,  wooed 
At  midnight  hour  with  offering  sincere 
Of  all  the  heart,  poured  out  in  holy  prayer, — 
High  on'  the  hills  of  immortality. 
Whence  goodliest  prospect  looks  beyond  the  walls 
Of  heaven,  walked,  casting  oft  thdr  eye  far  through 
The  pure  serene,  observant  if,  returned 
From  errand  duly  finbhed,  any  came, 
Or  any,  first  in  virtue  now  complete. 
From  other  worlds  arrived,  confiiteed  in  good. 

Thus  viewilig,  one  they  saw,  on  hasty  wing 
Directing  towards  heaven  his  course;  and  now 
His  flight  ascending  near  the  battlemento 
And  lofty  hills  on  which  they  walked,  approached 
For  round  and  round,  in  spacious  circuit  wide, 
Mountains  of  tallest  steture  circumscribe 
The  plains  of  Paradise,  whose  tops,  arrayed 
In  uncreated  radiance,  seem  so  pure. 
That  naught  but  angel's  foot,  or  sahit's,  elect 
Of  God,  may  venture  the^  to  walk.    Here  oft 
The  sons  of  bliss  take  mom  or  evening  pastime^ 
Delighted  to  behold  ten  thousand  worids 
Around  th^  suns  revolving  in  the  vast 
External  space,  or  listen  the  liarmoides 
That  each  to  other  in  ite  motion  sings. 
And  hence^  in  middle  heaven  remote,  is  seen 
The  mount  of  QoA  in  awftil  gktry  bright 
Withm,  no  ^rb  create  of  moon,  or  star, 
Or  sun,  gives  Kght;  for  God's  own  countentneii 


THE  COURSE  OF  TIME. 


Beaming  eternallj,  gives  light  to  all. 

But  fiiither  than  th^ae  sacred  hills,  his  will 

Forbids  it  flow,  too  bright  for  eyes  beyond. 

This  ii  the  last  ascent  of  Virtue;  here 

An  trial  ends,  and  hope;  here  perfect  joy, 

With  perfect  righteousness,  which  to  these  heights 

Alone  can  rise,  begins,  above  all  fall. 

And  DOW,  on  wing  of  holy  ardour  strong, 
Hither  ascends  the  stranger,  borne  upright,— 
For  sliuiger  he  did  seem,  with  curious  eye 
Of  nice  inspection  round  surveying  all, — 
And  at  the  feet  alighU  of  those  that  sfood 
Hii  coming,  who  the  hand  of  welcome  gave, 
And  the  embrace  sincere  of  holy  love; 
And  thus,  with  comely  greeting  kind,  began. 

Hail,  biDther  1  haD,  thou  sob  of  happiness^ 
Thou  son  beloved  of  God,  welcome  to  heaven, 
To  bliss  that  never  &des{  thy  day  is  past 
Of  trial,  and  of  fear  to  M.    Wdldone, 
Thou  good  and  fiuthiul  servant;  enter  mom 
Into  the  joy  eternal  of  thy  Lord. 
Come  with  us,  and  behokl  Ux  higher  sight 
Than  e'er  thy  heart  despred,  or  hope  eonoehred. 
See,  yondtf  is  the  glorious  JilU  of  God, 
'Bove  angel's  gate  in  brightness  raang  high. 
Come,  join  our  wing,  and  we  will  guide  thy  flight 
To  Inysteiies  of  eveili^ting  bBss, 
The  tree,  aiid  fount  of  life,  the  eternal  thione, 
And  preseoee-ohamber  of  tl^e  King  of  kiogt. 
But  what  concern  hangs  on  thy  countenance, 
Unwont  within  this  place  1  Perhaps  thou  deemit 
Thyself  unworthy  to  be  brought  befon 
The  always  Aiident  One  1  So  are  we  too 
Unworthy;  but  our  God  is  all  ia  all, 
And  gives  us  baldne«  to  approach  his  Tirana. 

Sons  of  the  Highest  1  cttiaensofheavenl 
Began  the  new  anived,  tight  have  ye  judged : 
Unworthy,  meet  unworthy  is  your^rvant, 
To  stand  in  presence  of  the  King,  or  hold 
Most  distant  and  most  humble  place  in  this 
Abode  of  eoEcsUeat  ^oiy  unrevealed. 
But  God  Almigfaty  be  for  ever  praised, 
Who,  of  hb  fulness,  flUs  me  with  all  grace 
And  emament,  to  make  ide  in  his  sight 
Well  pleaAng,  and  accepted  in  his  oouit: 
,  But,  if  your  leism  wails,  short  nasnttive 
WiU  tc^  vrhy  strange  concern  thus  overhangs 
My  fiioe,  ill  seeming  here;  and  haply,  loo, 
Your  el^  knowledge  eaa  instruct  my  youth, 
Of  what  seeoM  dark  and  doubtful,  unezpliined. 

Our  Isiswe  walto  tbse.    Speak ;  uid  what  we 
can. 
Delighted  most  to  give  deOght,  we  wiH} 
Though  much  af  mystery  yet  to  us  wamkoM. 

Virtue,  Ineed  iiettell,iwben  pNfe^,  and  fcH 
Matured,  indin^  us  up  to  God  and  heaven. 
By  law  of  aweet  comptihton  fltrsng  and  flwe; 
As  gravitation  to  the  larger  orb 
The  4ms  attracts,  fthroui^  mattstf's  whole 


Virtue  in  me  was  ripe.    I  speak  not  this 

In  boast;  for  what  1  am  to  God  I  owe, 

Entirely  owe,  and  of  myself  am  naught. 

Equipped  and  bent  for  heaven,  I  left  yon  world. 

My  native  seat,  which  scarce  youi  eye  can  reach, 

Ruling  around  her  central  sun,  far  out 

On  utmost  verge  of  light    But  flrit,  to  see 

What  lay  beyond  the  visible  creation, 

Strong  curiosity  my  flight  impelled. 

Long  was  my  way,  and  stiange.    I  pensed  tbt 

bounds 
Which  God  doth  set  to  fight,  and  life  and  kyve; 
Where  darkness  meets  vnth  day.where  order  meeli 
Disorder,  dreadful,  vrasto,  and  wild ;  and  down 
The  daric,  eternal,  nnereated  night 
Ventured  alone.    Xjong,  long  on  rapid  wing, 
I  sailed  through  empty,  namdess  regions  vast, 
Where  utter  NoUnng  dwells,  nafotnied  and  vetf. 
There  neither  eye,  nor  ear,  nor  any  senss 
Of  being  most  aolite,  finds  o^jeot;  there 
For  aught  external  still  you  searoh  in  vain. 
Try  touch,  or  sight,  or  smell;  tiy  whaft  yva  wfl^ 
You  strangely  find  naught  but  yoniself  aiooe. 
But  why  should  I  m  words  attempt  to  tdl 
What  that  ii  IJm,  whidi  Ji,  and  yet  M  not  7 
Thia  passed,  my  path  descending  led  ■»  sliO 
O'er  nndaimed  eontln^nts  itf"  desert  gloom 
Immense,  where  gra^4ta(don  shiftiDg  Mnns 
The  other  way;  and  tosome  dread, 'unknosen. 
Infernal  centre  downward  weighs :  and  aaw,— 
Far  traveQed  from  the«lge  ofdaikness,  far 
As  fiioiA  that  gbcious  mouBt  of  God  to  fi^'a 
Remotest  limb,— ^dirersigfals  I  saw,  dire  aoaada 
I  heard ;  and  suddenly  before  my  eye 
A  wall  of  fiery  adamant  aprung  up. 
Wall  mountainous,  treaendeus,  flaaMi^  hi^ 
Above  an  flight  of  ^ope.    I  paused,  and  kiokfld; 
And  saw,  where'er  I  looked  upon  that  monnd. 
Sad  figures  tiaoedin  fire,  not  moliftnlesB, 
But  imittring  lifik    One  I  mraarked 
Attentively;  but  how  shall  I  describe 
Whi^  naught  ressndiles  ^se  my  eye  hath  eeemf 
Of  worm  of  serpent  kind  H  something  looked^ 
But  monstrous,  with  a  thousand  snaky  iMads^ 
Eyed  each  wiA  double  orbs  of  glarinf  wirtk; 
And  with  as  many  4aik,  that  twisted  nut 
In  honid  rewobitian^  <>n»d  with  stints; 
And  all  its  months,  that  wide  and  da^  g^sj. 
And  breathed  iMHl  poisonoos  kiiatb,  knd  «mIi  « 

Forked,  and  bug,  and  venomous,  and  Ansp; 
And,  in  its-«iitUn|Bi  minito.  it  grasped 
Malignantly  what  seeniida  heart,  awnllsn,  fcfao^ 
And  ^niMtint^th  tsftorenMet  inteoee; 
And  still  the  heart,  vrith  anguish  thnibfai^  li^ 
Madeefigrtto^eof^tbutoouldBst;  fei^ 
HoWer  It  tumMl,  itod  oft  it  vain^  tnnid, 
Thess  oQoiplioatBd  ifeUii«B  IM  it  feat 
And  stiU  tlw  momtiMis  beeat  witb  ate  af  knM 
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Or  tail  tnbifli^rced  h,  bl«eding  erermore. 
What  this  oould  image,  much  I  flearohed  to  know; 
And  while  I  ttood^  and  gaxed,  and  wondered  long, 
A  voice,  from  whence  I  knew  not,  lir  no  one 
I  law,  distinctly  whispered  in  my  ear 
These  words:  This  is  the  worm  th«t  ner^r  dies. 

Fast  by  the  sidtf  of  this  unsightly  thing 
Another  was  portrayed,  piore  hideoas  still: 
Who  sees  it  once  sheJl  wi^  to  seet  no  toote. 
For  ever  ondeseribed  let  it  remain! 
Only  this  much  I  may  or  can  onfekl. 
Far  oat  it  thruirt  a  dart  that  might  have  made 
The  knees  of  terror  quake,  and  on  it  hong, 
Within  the  triple  baihs,  a  being  pierced 
Through  soul  and  body  both.    Of  heavenly  make 
Original  the  being  seemed,  but  fUlei^ 
And  worn  and  wasted  wi^h  enormous  wo.    . 
And  still  around  the  ererlasting  fanoe, 
It  writhed,  couTubed,  and  uttered  mimic  gitoans; 
And  tried,and  wishM,  and  ever  tried  and  wished 
To  die;  but  oould  not  die.    Oh,  horrid  sight  1 
I  trembling  gazed,  and  listened,  and  head  this 


Approach  my  ear:  This  is  Eternal  Death. 

Nor  these  alone.    Upon  that  burning  wafl 
In  hOTrible  embUzonry,  were  limned 
AO  shapes,  all  fbnns,  aH  modes  of  wretchedness, 
And  agony,  and^ef,  and  desperate  Wo. 
And  prominent  in  characters  of  fire,  - 
Where'er  the  eye  could  light,  these  words  you 

read: 
«  Who  comes  this  way,  behold,  aM  fear  to  sinP' 
Amaxed  1  stood ;  and  thought  such  imagery 
Foretokened,  within,  a  dangerous  abode. 
But  yet  to  see  the  worst  a  wish  arose. 
For  virtue,  by  the  holy  seal  of  God 
Accredited  and  stamped,  immortal  aH, 
And  all  invulnerable,  feaiv  no  hurt. 
As  easy  as  my  wish,  as  rapidly, 
I  through  the  horrid  rampart  passed,  unscathed 
And  unopposed;  and,  poised  on  steady  wing, 
1  hovering  gazecf.    Eternal  justice  1  sons 
Of  Qod !  tell  me,  if  ye  can  tell,  what  then 
I  saw,  what  then  I  heard.    Wide  was  the  place, 
And  deep  as  vride,  and  ruinous  as  deep. 
Beneath,  I  saw  a  lake  of  burning  fire. 
With  tempest  tost  perpetually,  and  stiO 
The  waves  of  fiery  darkness  'jgainst  the  rbcks 
Of  dark  damnation  broke,  and  mu^  made 
Of  melancholy  sort*,  and  over  head 
And  an  around,  wind  warred  with  wmd^  storm 

howled 
To  storm,  and  lightning  forked  Dghtning.croewd, 
And  thunder  answered  thunder,  muttering  sounds 
Of  sullen  vrrath ;  and  fiur  as  sight  could  pierce. 
Or  down  descend  in  cUves  of  hopeless  depth, 
Through  all  that  dungeon  of  un&ding  fire, 
I  saw  most  miserable  beings  walk, 
Boming  continually,  yet  unconsumed ; 
6* 


For  ever  wasting,  yet  enduring  still ; 

Dying  perpetually,  yet  never  dead. 

Some  wandered  lonely  in  the  desert  flame^ 

And  some  in  M  encounter  fiercely  met. 

With  cQivea  loud,  and  blasphemies,  that  made  a 

The  cheek  of  darkness  pale ;  and  m  they  fought, 

Aikd  oursed,  and  gnashed  theor  teeth,  and  wished 

to  die, 
Their  holfow  eyes  did  utter  itiaam»  of  wo. 
And  thens  were  greaas  that  ended  not,  and  fighs 
That  always  sighed,  and  teaors  that  tnm  wept, 
And  ever  fell,  but  not  in  Mnty's  sight 
And  Sorrow,  and  Repentance,  and  Despair, 
Ammg  them  watted,  and  t»  their  thirsty  ljp« 
Presented  flrequent  eapt  of  burning' gall 
And  as  1  KsteBed,  I  heard  theie  beings  curse 
Almighty  Gk>d,  a^  eurse  the  Latmb,  and  cum 
The  earth,  the  resurrcotion.  mem,  and  seek, 
Andti'ter  vainly  seek,  for  uttisr  death. 
And  to  their  eveiiasting>  anguish  stiU, 
The-thanden  from  above  responding  mpukm 
These  words,  whkh,  through  the  oavems  of  peF 

dition 

Forlornly  echoing,  i^  on  every  ear: 
"  Ye  knew  your  duty,  but  ye  did  it  not" 
And  back  again  recoiled  k  deeper  groan. 
A  deeper  grdan !  Oh,  wImT  a  groan  waa  that  1 
1  waited  not,  but  swift  on  speediMt  wing, 
With  unaccustomed  thoughts  convsfsing,  back 
Retraced  my  venturous  path  frem  dark  to  light 
Tlien  up  asoendkig,  long  asoeiiding  up^ 
I  hasted  on ;  though  whiles  the  ohinring  spki8% 
By  God's  own  finger  touched  to  lumnonyl 
Held  me  delaying,  till  There  artived. 
Drawn  upward  by  the  eternal  le^  of  €}od, 
Of  wonder  fiill  and  strange  astonishnisnt, 
At  what  in  yonder  den  of  darkiMss  dwells^ 
Which  now  your  higher  knowledge  will  unfold. 
They  answering  sakl;    To  ask  and  to  bestow 
Enowtodge,  is  mueh  of  heavee's  delight;  and 

now 
Most  joyloDy  what  thou  requkest  we  would; 
For  much  of  new  and  unaccountable 
Thoubringst   Something  indeed  we  beard  before. 
In  pftssing  conversatbn  slightly  tooehed, 
Of  such  a  place ;  yet,  nther  to  be  taught, 
Than  teaching,  answer,  what  thy  marvel  ai^ 
We  need ;  for  we  ourselvto,  though  here,  are  Imt 
Of  yesterday,  creation's  younger  sons« 
But  tiiere  is  one,  an  ancient  hard  of  Earth, 
Who,  by  the  stream  of  life,  sitting  in  Miss, 
Has  oft  beheld  the  eternal  yeare  oompkAe 
The  mighty  ciicle  round  the  throne  of  G^ ; 
Great  in  all  learning,  in  all  wisdom  great 
And  great  in  song ;  whose  harp  in  lofty  strain 
Tells  frequently  of  what  thy  wonder  craves, 
While,  round  him  gathering,  stand  the  yootb  of 

heaven. 
With  truth  and  melody  delighted  both. 
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To  him  this  ptth  directs,  an  easy  ptth, 
And  easy  flight  will  bring  ns  to  his  ieat 

So  saying,  they  linked  hand  in  hand,  spteadont 
Their  golden  wings,  by  living  breezes  fiumed,    . 
Joid  over  heaven's  broad  champaign  sailed  serene. 
O'er  hill  and  valley,  clothed  with  verdure  green, 
That  never  fades;  and  tree,  and  herb,  and  flower, 
That  never  &des ;  and  many  a  river,  rich 
With  nectar,  winding  pleasantly,  they  passed ; 
And  mansion  o(  celestial  mould,  and  work 
Divine.    And  ioft  delicious  music,  sung 
By  saint  and  angel  bands  that  walked  the  vales, 
Or  mountain  tops,  and  harped  upon  their  harps^ 
Their  ear  inclined,  and  held  by  sweet  constraint 
Thehr  wing;  not  k>ng,  fi>r  strong  desire  awaked 
Of  knowledge  that  to  hdy  use  might  turn, 
Still  pressed  them  on  to  leaiJ9.what  rather  seemed 
Pleasure,  due  only  when  all  duty's  done. 

And  now  ben«ith  them  lay  the  wished-lbr  i^ot, 
The  sacred  bower  of  that  renowned  bard; 
That  ancient  bard,  ancient  in  days  and  song; 
But  in  inmiortal  vigour  young,  and  young 
In  rosy  health ;  to  pensive  solitude 
Retiring  oft,  ai  was  his  wont  on  earth. 

Fit  was  the  pUoe,  most  fit,  for  holy  musing. 
Upon  a  little  mount,  that  gently  rose. 
He  sat,  ebthed  in  white  robes ;  and  o'er  his  head 
A  laurel  tree  of  lustiest,  eldest  growth. 
Stately  aiid  tall,  and  shadowing  flir  and  wide,^ 
Not  fiuitleaa,  as  on  earth,  but  bloomed,  and  ridi 
With  frequent  clusters,  ripe  to  heavenly  taste,^ 
Spread  its  eternal  boughs,  and  in  its  arms 
A  myrtle  of  unfading  leaf  embraced — 
The  rose  and  lily,  fresh  with  fragrant  dew, 
And  eveiy 'flower  of  fairest  cheek,  around 
Him,  smiling  flocked.    Beneath  his  feet,  fast  by, 
And  round  hie  sacred  hill,  a  streamlet  walked, 
Warbling  the  holy  melodies  of  heaven ; . 
The  hallowed  zephyrs  brought  him  incense  sweet, 
A*^  out  before  him  opened,  in  prospect  long, 
The  river  of  life,  in  many  a  winding  maze 
Descending  from  the  lofty  throne  of  Qod,       ^ 
That  with  excessive  glory  ckwed  the  scene. 

Of  Adam's  race  he  was,  and  lonely  sat, 
By  chance  that  day,  in  meditation  deep. 
Reflecting  much  of  time,  and  earth,  and  man. 
And  now  to  pensive,  now  to  cheerful  notes, 
He  touched  a  harp  of  wondrous  mekidy. 
A  golden  hkrp  it  was,  a  precious  gift, 
Which,  at  the  day  of  judgment,  with  the  crown 
Of  life,  he  had  received  from  God's  own  hand. 
Reward  due  to  his  service  done  on  earth. 

He  sees  their  coming,  and  vrith  greeting  kind, 
And  welcome,  not  of  hollow  forged  smiles,. 
And  ceremonious  compliment  of  phrase. 
But  of  the  heart  sincere,  into  his  bower 
Invites.    Like  greeting  they  returned.    Not  bent 
In  low  obeisancy,  from  creature  most 
Unfit  to  creature ;  but  with  manly  form 


Upright  they  entered  in ;  though  h|gh  his  caakp 
His  vrisdom  high,  and  mighty  his  renown. 
And  thus,  deferring  all  apology, 
Ttie  two  their  new  oompamon  introduced. 

Aneient  in  knowkdgel  bard  of  Adam's  race! 
We  bring  thee  one,  of  us  inquiring  what 
We  need  to  learn,  and  vrith  him  wish  to  Jeara. 
His  asking  will  direct  thy  answer  best 

Most  ancient  bard  I  b^an  the  new  arrived. 
Few  words  will  set  my  wonder  forth,  and  goids 
Thy  wisdom's  light  to  what  in  me  is  daric 

Equipped  Cat  heaven,  I  left  my  native  place. 
Bui  first  beyond  the  realms  of  fight  I  bent 
My  course;  and  there,  in  utter  dnrkni'ss,  hi 
Ronote,  I  beings  saw  forlorn  in  wo. 
Burning  coi^ually,  yet  unconsnmed. 
And  there  were  groans  that  ended  not,  and  sighf 
That  always  sighed,  and  tears  that  ever  w^ 
And  ever  fell,  but  not  in  Mercy's  sight. 
And  still  I  hc^rd  these  wnetched  beings  cnrae 
Almighty  Grod,  and  curse  the  Lamb,  and  cuiae 
The  earth,  the  resurrection,  mom,  and  seek 
And  ever  vainly  seek,  for  utter  death. 
And  from  above  the  thunders  answered  stUI, 
"  Ye  knew  your  duty,  but  ye  did  it  not." 
And  every  where  throughout  that  horrid  den, 
I  saw  a  {arm  of  excellence,  a  foon 
Of  beauty  without  spot,  that  naught  could  aes 
And  not  admire,  admire  and  not  adoie. 
And  fiftMn  its  own  essential  beams  it  gave 
Light  to  itself,  that  made  the  gloom  more  dark. 
And  every  eye  in  that  infernal  jat 
Beheld  it  still ;  and  from  its  face — how  fair! 
O,  how  excQcding  fair ! — ^for  ever  sought, 
But  ever  vainly  sought,  to  turn  away. 
That  image,  as  I  guess,  was  Virtue ;  for 
Naught  else  hath  G^  given  countenance  so  &xr 
But  why  in  such  a  place  it  should  abide  1 
What  place  it  is?    What  beuigs  there  lament  1 
Whence  came  they  1  and  for  what  their  eudksi 

groani  t 

Why  curse  they  God  1  why  seek  they  utterdeathi 
And  chief,  what  means  the  resurrection  mam  1 
My  youth  expects  thy  reverend  age  to  tell  1 

Thou  rightly  deem'st,  fair  youth,  began  the  faaid. 
The  form  thou  saw'st  was  Virtue,  ever  &ir. 
Virtue,  like  God,  whose  excellent  majesty, 
Whose  glory  virtue  is,  is  omnipresent 
No  being,  once  created  rational, 
Accounta^ble,  endowed  with  moral  sense, 
With  si^nence  pf  ri^ht  and  wrong  endowed. 
And  charged,  however  fallen,  debased,  destn^jedi 
Ebwever  lost,  fb|rlom,  and  miserable; 
In  guilt's  dark  shrouding  wrapped,  however  thick; 
However  drunk,  delirious,  and  mad, 
With  sin's  full  cup;  and  vrith  whatever  damnd^ 
Uimatural  diligence  it  work  and  toil, 
Can  banish  Virtue  from  its  sight,  or  once 
Foiget  that  she  is  fur.    Hides  it  in  night, 
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In  eentnl  night ;  taket  it  the  lightning's  wing, 
And  f&bB  fbr  ever  on,  beyond  the  boiinde 
Of  all;  drinks  it  the  maddetteap  of  tin; 
Diree  it  beneath  the  ocean  of  despair ; 
It  ditet,  it  drinka,  it  fliea,  it  hides  in  Tain. 
For  sdll  the  eternal  beanty,  image  fidr, 
Once  stamped  upon  the  soul,  before  the  eye 
All  bvely  stands^  nor  will  depart;  so  God 
Onlains ;  and  lovely  to  the  worrt  she  seems, 
And  ever  seems;  andas  they  look,  and  still 
Most  ever  look,  npon  her  loveliness, 
Remembrance  dire  of  what  they  were,  of  what 
They  might  have  been,  and  bitter  sense  of  what 
They  are,  polluted,  mined,  hopeless,  lost. 
With  most  repenting  torment  rend  their  hearts. 
So  Ckod  ordains,  their  punishment  severe, 
Eternally  inflicted  by  themselves. 
Tib  this,  this  Virtue  hovering  evermore 
Before  the  visbn  of  the  damned,  and  in 
Upon  their.monstroas  mond  nakedness 
Casting  unwelcome  light,  that  makes  their  wo, 
That  makes  the  essence  of  the  endless  flame. 
Where  this  is,  there  is  hell,  darker  than  aught 
That  he,  the  bard  three-vlsioned,  darkest  saw. 
The  place  thou  sawst  was  hell;  the  groans  thou 
beardst 
The  wailings  of  the  damned,  of  those  who  would 
Not  be  redeemed,  and  at  the  judgment  day. 
Long  past,  for  unrepented  sins  were  damned. 
The  sevta  kmd, thunders  which  thou  beardst,  de- 
dare' 
The  eternal  wrath  of,  the  Almighty  God. 
But  whence,  or  why  they  came  to  d^ell  in  wo, 
Why  they  cuise  God,  what  means  the  gloriods 

mom 
Of  resurrection,  these  a  kmgertale 
Demand,  and  lead  the  mournful  lyre  for  back 
Through  memory  of  sin  and  mortal  man.  • 
Yet  haply  not  rewardless  we  shall  trace 
The  dark  disastrous  years  of  finished  Tone. 
Sorrows  ranembered  sweeten  present  j<^. 
Nor  yet  shall  all  be  sad;  for  God  gave  peace, 
Mueh  peace,  on  earth,  to  all  who  foared  his  name. 

But  first  it  need#to  say,  that  other  style 
And  other  language  than  thy  ear  is  wont, 
Thou  most  expect  to  hear,  the  dialect 
Of  man.    For  each  in  heaven  a  relish  holds 
Of  former  speech,  that  points  to  whence  he  came. 
But  whether  I  of  petaon  speak,  or  plaoe^ 
Event  or  action,  moral  or  divine ; 
Or  things  unknown  compare  to  thmgs  unknown; 
ADude,  hnply,  suggest,  apostrophize; 
Or  touch,  when  wandering  through  the  past,  on 

moods 
Of  mind  thou  never  fohst;  the  meaning  still, 
WHh  easy  apprehension,  thou  shalt  take. 
So  perfect  here  is  knowledge,  and  the  strings 
Of  sympathy  so  tuned,  that  every  word 
That  each  to  other  speaks,  though  never  heard 


Before,  at  once  is  fully  understood. 
And  every  feeling  uttered,  fully  felt 

So  shalt  thoufind,  as  f^m  my  various  song, 
That  backward  rolls  o'er  many  a  tide  of  yean, 
Directly  or  inferred,  thy  asking,  thou. 
And  wondering  doubt,  shalt  learn  to  answer,  while 
I  sketch  in  brief  the  history  of  man. 
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This  said,  he  waked  the  golden  harp,  and  thus^ 
While  on  him  inspiration  breathed,  began. 

As  fiom  yon  everlasting  hills  that  gird 
Heaven  northward,  I  thy  course  espied,  I  judge 
Thou  from  the  arctic  regions  came  1  Perhaps 
Thou  notked  on  thy  way  a  little  orb. 
Attended  by  one  moon,  her  lamp  by  night, 
With  her  fkir  sisterhood  of  pUnets  seven. 
Revolving  round  their  central  sun ;  she  thkd 
In  place,  in  magnittide  the  fourth.    That  orb, 
New  made,  new  named,  inhabited  a^w, — 
Though  whiles  we  sons  of  Adam  visit  still, 
Our  native  pUoe,  not  changed  so  far  but  we 
Can  trace  our  ancient  walks,  the  scenery 
Of  childhood,  youth,  and  prime,  and  hoary  age 
But  scenery  most  of  suffering  and  wo, — 
That  little  orb,  Iq  days  remote  of  dd, 
When  angels  yet  were  young,  was  made  for  man, 
And  titled  Earth,  her  primal  viigin  name ; — 
Created  first  so  lovely,  so  adorned  ' 

With  hill,  and  dale,  and  lawn,  and  winding  vale, 
Woodland,  and  stream^  and  lake,  and  rolling  sea% 
Green  mead,  and  firuitful  tree,  and  fertile  grain. 
And  herb  and  flower ;  so  lovely,  so  adorned 
With  numerous  beasts  of  every  kind,  with  fowl 
Of  every  wing  and  every  tuneful  note. 
And  with  all  fish  that  in  the  multitude 
Of  waters  swam ;  so  lovely,  so  adorned, 
So  fit  a  dwelling  place  for  man,  that,  as 
She  rose,  complete,  at  the  creathig  word. 
The  morning  stars,  the  sons  of  God,  aloud 
Shouted  for  joy;  and  Gk)d,  behokling,  saw 
The  fidr  design,  that  from  eternity 
His  mind   conceived,  aooomptished,  and,  weft 

pkased, 
EQs  six  days  finished  work  most  good  pronounced^ 
And  man  declared  the  sovereign  prince  of  alL 

All  else  was  prone,  irrational,  and  mute, 
And  unaccountable,  by  instinct  led. 
But  man  he  made  of  togel  form  erect. 
To  hold  communion  with  the  heavens  above ; 
And  on  his  soul  impressed  his  image  foir, 
His  own  similitude  of  holiness. 
Of  virtue,  truth,  and  love;  with  reason  high 
To  balance  right  and  wrong,  and  conscience  qmgi 
To  choose  or  to  reject;  with  knowledge  great. 
Prudence  and  wisdom,  vigilance  and  strength. 
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Toward  all  force  or  guile;  uid,  laitof  all, 

The  highest  gift  of  GodV  abondant  grace, 

With  perfectf  free,  unbiased  will    Thus  man 

Was  made  upright,  immortal  made^  and  cvowned 

The  king  of  ail;  to  eat,  to  drink,  to  do 

Freely  and  sovereignly  his  will  entire. 

By  one  command  alone  vesltaiDed,  tv  pMim, 

As  was  most  just,  hu  filial  bve  ancere, 

His  loyalty,  obedience  due,  and  faith. 

And  t&us  the  prohibitioirran>  expressed, 

As  God  is  wont,  in  terms  of  plainest  troth. 

Of  every  tree  that  in  the  garden  grows 
Thoo  mayest  freely  eat;  but  of  the  trse 
That  knowledge  hath  of  goed  told  iH,  eat  not, 
Nor  touch;  forin  the  day  thon  eatest,  thoo 
Shalt  die.    Go,  and  this  one  command  obey, 
Adam,  lire  and  be  happy,  and,  with  thy  Eve, 
Fit  consort,  mnltiply  and  M  the  eaitiL 

Thu«  they,  the  gepgassntatifes  of  man, 
Were  placed  in  Edui,  choicest  spot  of  earth. 
With  royal  honooi  and  with  f^ovy  eiDwned, 
Adam,  the  Lord  of  all,  majestio  walked, 
With  godlike  conntmaiice  sublime,  and  foon 
Of  lofty  towering  slimigth;  and  by  his  ade 
Eve,  fidr  m  moming  star,  with  modesty 
Arrayed,  with  viitoe,  graoe,  and  perfect  tore : 
In  holy  marriage  wed,  and  eloqont 
Of  thoughl^  and  comely  words,  to  worship  Gtod 
And  sing  his  praise,  the  Giver  of  aU  good: 
GHad,  in  each  other  glad,  and  glad  in  hc^ ; 
Rejoicing  in  their  ftitare  happy  raea 

O  k>vely,  happy,  blest,  immortal  pair ! 
Pleased  with  the  preasnt,  ftiU  of  glorious  hope. 
Butdiort,  alas,  the  song  that  sings  their  bfiss  I 
Hencefitrth  the  history  of  man  grows  dark ! 
Shade  after  shade  of  deepening  gloom  deseende ; 
And  Inneeenoe  lamentBher  rObes  defiled. 
Who  fturther  sings,  miist  change  the  pleasant  lyre 
To  heavy  notes  of  wo.    Why!  dost  thoo  ask, 
Sorprisedl  Theaaswer  will  eurprise  thee  men. 
Man  sinned;  tempted,  he  ate  the  guarded  tne;— > 
Tempted  of  whom  thoo  afterwards  ^iialt  hear  ;— 
AudadoQs,  unbelieving,  proud,  ongratrftil, 
He  ate  the  interdicted  fruit,  and  &U; 
And  in  his  fidl,  his  universal  race ; 
For  they  in  him  by  delegation  were. 
In  him  to  stand  or  fall,  to  live  or  die. 

Man  most  ingrate !  to  ftiU  of  grace,  te  sin, 
Heie  interpoeed  the  new  arrived,  to  ML 
Of  bliss,  to  sin  against  the  Gradoos  One! 
The  holy,  just,  and  good  1  the  Eternal  Love! ' 
Unseen,  unheard,  nnthoo^t  of  wickedness ! 
Why  slumbered  vengeance  1  No,itslnmbefedBOt. 
The  ever  just  and  righteoos  God  would  let 
His  ftiry  loose,  and  satisfy  hit  threat 

That  had  been  jnsl^  T^Ked  the  reverend  bard, 
Hot  done^  fidr  youth,  thou  ne'er  hadst  met  me  Ivars; 
I  ne'er  had  seen  yon  glorious  throne  in  peace. 

Thy  powers  are  great,  originally  groMi 


And  purified  even  at  the  fbont  of  ligbL 
Exert  them  now,  caU  all  thei^  vigmn  out ; 
Take  room,  think  vastly,  medjtatit  intensely, 
Reaton  profoondly;  send  coojecturs  forth, 
Ler&ncy  fly,  stoop  down,  aacsod;  all  length, 
All  breadth  ezplove,  aU  meal,  all  divine; 
Ask  panideaoe,  joatioe,  mevey  ask,  and  mi^S 
Weigh  0Dod  with  evil,  balance  rjfl^  with  1 
With  virtue  viseeonpam,  hatred  with  kyve; 
God's  holincas,  God's  justioei  and  God's  trnth. 
Deliberately  and  gautiooBiy  compare 
With  sinful,  wicked,  vile,  rebdlioos  man; 
And  see  if  thoo  canst  punish  ai^  and  let 
Mankind  go  free.    Thoo  frdlst ;  be  not  i 
I  bode  thto  search  in  vain.    Eternal  lova. 
Harp,  lift  thy  voioe  on  highl  eternal  lava» 
Eternal,  sovereign  love,  and  sovereign  graea^ 
Wisdom,  and  powtei^  and  mercy  infinite, 
The  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  God, 
Devised  the  wondrons  plan,  devised,  achieved. 
And  in  achieving  made  the  marvel  mora. 
Attend,  ye  heavensi  ye  heaven  of  henvenaX  i 
Attend  and  wonder,  wonder  evermore  1 
When  man  hafl  fidten,  rebelled,  insolted  GM; 
Was  most  peUnted,>«t  most  madly  proud; 
Indebted  infinitely,  yet  moat  poor; 
Cftptive  to  sin,  yet  wiflii^  to  be  bound: 
To  God's  iaeeased  justice  and  hot  wrath 
Exposed,  doe  victim  of  etemal  death 
And  otter  wo— Harp,  lift  thy  voice  on  hiigkl 
Ye  everlasting  hills !  ye  angels !  bow, 
Bow,  ye  redoemed  of  men  I— God  was  madaflaik 
And  dwelt  with  man  on  earth !  the  Son  of  CM^ 
Only  begotten,  and  well  beloved,  between 
Men  and  his  Father's  justice  interpoeed; 
Pot  homan  natore  on ;  His  wrath  snetakied; 
And  iu  thefar  nanw  suflbred,  obeyed^  and  Aed^ 
Making  his  toul  an  oflbring  fi>r  sin; 
Just  for  unjust,  a^d  innocence  fiv  goilt, 
By  doing,  suffering,  dying,  oncoostrainedi 
Save  by  omnipolence  of  boondleos  graoe^ 
Complete  atonement  made  to  God  appoMad ; 
Made  honourable  his  insulted  law, 
Turning  the  wrath  asi^e  from  pardoned  Ban. 
Thus  Truth  and  Mercy  met,  and  Pighlnnnani. 
Stooping  fromhigheet  heaven,  embraoedliurFonB^ 
That  walked  the  earth  in  feUowship  vfith  Loptcl 

Obvedivine!  O  mercy  infinite  1 
The  audiaue  heie  in  glowing  rayturs  httka^ 
O  love,  all  height  abov^,  all  depth  below, 
Surpassing  &r  all  knowledge,  aO  desire, 
AU  thought!   The  Holy  One  fivsinneaidMel 
The  L«rd  of  Kie  fer  guilty  rebds  bleeds, 
Gtuenches  etemal  fire  with  bkxxl  divine  I 
Abundant  mercy  I  eterflovriog  graoe  I 
There,  whence  I  came,  I  somethiiy  heard  of  sen 
Their  name  had  reached  us,  and  repost  did  apeak 
Of  some  abominable  horrid  things 
Of  desperate  ofience  they  had  oommittrd. 
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And  BometUog  Coo  of  woodiboi  graca  we  heafd. 

And  oft  of  oor  eeleitial  TifHaiiU 

What  man,  wiiat  Qod  had  done,  inqmnd  *,  bat 

they, 
Forbid,  oar  aaking  never  met  directly, 
Exhorting  still  to  perM?eie  U{nigfat, 
And  we  should  hear  in  heaven,  tluMgh  gnatly 

bleet 
Onnchea,  new  wondefi  of  God's  wondrous  love. 
This  hinting,  keener  appetite  to  know 
Awaked;  and  as  we  talked,  and  much  admired 
What  new  we  there  slionkl  learn,  We  hasted  each 
To  nourish  vtrtoe  to  perftetioa  np, 
That  we  might  have  our  woAdoring  leeolTed 
And  leave  of  kinder  praise  to  gieaier  deeds 
Of  kmng  kindness  due.    Myeterfoas  bve  1 
Gk>d  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  with  men  on  earth ! 
Bk)od  holy,  Mood  divine  lor  annece  dwdl 
My  asking  ends,  but  makes  my  wonder  moce. 
Saviour  of  men  t  heocefefth  be  Ihou  my  theme; 
Redeeming  knw,  my  study  day  and  mght 
Biankind  were  lost,  all  kiet,  and  all  ledeemedl 

Thou  errst  again,  but  innooently  emt, 
Not-knowing  sin's  depntvity,  nor  man's 
Sincere  and  persevering  wiekednsss. 
All  vrere  redeemed  1  Not  all,  or  thou  hadst  heard 
No  human  voice  in  hell«    Many  fefimed. 
Although  beeoedied,  lefosed  to  bfe  redtoesied, 
Redeemed  Iram  death  to  Kft,  fron^  wo  to  bfiss  1 

Camt  tkott  believe  mf  song  when  thus  I  singi 
When  man  had  fallsn,  was  ruined,  hopdess,  k)st— 
Ye  choral  harps  i  ye  angek  that  exoel 
In  strengthi  and  tsudedt,  ye  redeemed  of  men! 
To  God,  to  Him  that  sils  upoolbe  threae 
On  high,  and  to  the  Lamb,  sing  hononr,  sing 
Domimon,  gioiy,  blearfng  sii^,  and  praiiei— > 
When  man  had  fallen,  was  ruined,  hepeiess,  tost, 
Messiah,  Prinoe  oT  Peate,  Bisnud  King, 
Died,  that  thededl  ndghft  live,  the  kiet  be  saved. 
Wonder,  O  heavens!  Mid  be astenished,  earth  1 
Thou  ancient,  thou  IbrgoHeneaith !  ye  worlds  ad- 

mirel 
Admire  and  be  oonibanded !  and  thou  belt. 
Deepen  thy  eternal  groan  l^men  wookl  not  be 
Redeemed,—!  epeak  of  many,  not  of  all,— 
Would  not  be  saved  finr  lost,  have  Mlb  fiir  death ! 

Mysterkms  song  I  the  new  arrived  exelaimed. 
Mysterious  mercy  I  most  mysteriooe  hate! 
To  disobey  was  mad,  thb  madder  fiff. 
Incurable  insanity  of  vrill  t 
Wliat  now  b^t  wraA  could  guilty  men  expeetl 
What  more  oould  k>ve,  what  mora  oould  mee^  dol 

No  more,  resumed  the  bard,  no  more  they  could. 
Thou  hast  seen  hell.    The  wicked  there  iament: 
And  whyl  for  k»ve  and  mevoy  twice  despised. 
The  husbandman,  who  sluggMily  Ibrgoi 
In  epring  to  plough  and  sow,  eould  censure  none, 
Though  winter  damoured  roundjiis  empty  b( 
Bui  he  who,  having  thus  n^gleoted,  dkl 


Refuse,  when  autumn  cams,  and  fiunine>thveai* 

ened. 
To  reap  the  golden  field  that  charity 
Bestowed;  nay,  more  obdurate,  proud,  and  blind, 
And  stupid  still,  revised,  though  muoh  beseeched, 
And  long  entreated,  even  vnth  Menu's  tear*, 
To  eat  what  to  his  very  lips  was  held. 
Cooked  temptingly,— he  eertainly,  at  least, 
Deserved  to  die  of  hunger,  unbemoaned. 
So  did  the  wiek^  spurn  the  grace  of  God ; 
And  so  were  punished  with  the  second  deatlk 
The  first,  no  doubt,  punition  less  severe 
Intended ;  death,  belike,  of  all  entire. , 
But  this  incurred,  by  God  discharged,  and  KA 
Freely  presented,  and  again  despised. 
Despised,  though  bought  with  Me*«*v's.  proper 

blood, 
'Twas  this  dog  hell,  and  kindled  all  Its  bounds 
With  wrath  and  inextinguiihable  fire. 
Free  was  the  ofier,  free  to  all,  of  life 
And  of  salvation ;  but  the  proud  of  heart, . 
Because  'twas  free,  would  not  accept ;  and  still 
To  merit  widbed;  and  choosing,  thus  unshipped, 
UncomplMsed,  unprovisioned,  and  bestormed, 
To  swim  a  sea  of  breadth  imnieasurabk. 
They  scorned  the  goodly  bark,  whose  wings  ibe 

breath 
Of  God's  eternal  Spirit  filled  ibr  heaven. 
That  stopped  to  takeihem  in,  and  so  vrere  lost. 

What  wooden  dost  thou  teUI   To  merit,  howi 
Of  creature  meriting  in  sight  of  God, 
As  right  of  service  done,  I  never  beanl 
Till  now.    We  nev»  M;  in  virtue  ctoed 
Upright,  and  persevered  in  holiness ; 
But  stood  by  grace,  by  grace  we  persevered. 
Ourselves,  our  deeds,  our  holiest,  highest  deeds 
Unworthy  aught;  grace  worthy  endless  praise. 
If  we  f)y  swift,  obedient  to  his  wiU, 
He  gives  us  wingsto  fly ;  if  we  resist 
Temptation,  and  ne'er  fitU,  it  is  his  shield 
Omidpotent  that  wards  it  oflf;  if  ,we, 
With  bve  unquenchable,  before  him  bmlv 
'Tis  he  that  Bgfats  and  keeps  alive  the  flame. 
Men  surely  lost  their  reason  in  their  fidl, 
And  did  not  understand  the  ofier  made. 

They  might  have  understood,  the  bard  repied; 
They  had  the  Bible.    Hast  thou  ever  heard 
Of  such  a^book?   The  author,  God  himself ; 
The  suljeot,  God  and  man,  salvation,  life 
And  death— eternal  lift,  eternal  death — 
Dread  woidsl  whose  meaning  has  no  end,  bo 

bounds — 
Moat  wondrous  book!  bright  candle  of  the  Laid  t 
Stair  of  eternity  I  the  only  star 
By  which  the  huk  of  man  could  navigate 
The  sea  of  life,  and  gain  the  coast  of  bliss 
Securely!  only  star  which  rose  on  Time, 
And  on  its  dark  and  troubled  billows,  still, 
As  generation,  drifting  swiftly  br, 
31 
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Succeeded  generation,  threw  a  ray 

Of  heaven's  own  light,  and  to  the  hills  of  God, 

The  eternal  hills,  pointed  the  sinner's  eye. 

By  prophets,  seers,  and  priests,  and  sacred  bards. 

Evangelists,  apostles,  men  inspired, 

And  by  the  Holy  Ghost  anointed,  set 

Apart  and  consecrated  to  declare 

To  Earth  the  ooonsels  of  the  Eternal  One, 

This  book,  this  holiest,  this  sablioiest  book, 

Was  sent.    Heaven's  will,  Heaven's  code  of  laws 

entire, 

To  man,  this  book  contained ; ,  defined  the  bounds 
Of  vice  and  virtue,  and  of  life  and  death; 
Andwhat  was  shadow,  what  was  substance  taught. 
Much  it  revealed ;  important  all ;  the  least 
Worth  more  than  what  else  seemed  of  highest 

worth. 
But  this  of  plainest,  most  essential  truth :  * 
That  Grod  is  one,  eternal,  holy,  just, 
Omnipotent,  omniscient,  infinite; 
Most  vnse,  most  good,  most  merciful  and  true ; 
In  all  perfection  most  unchangeable : 
That  man,  that  every  man  of  every  ^ime 
And  hue,  of  every  age  and  every  rank. 
Was  bad,  by  nature  and  by  practice  buid ; 
In  umlerstanding  blind,  in  will  nerverse, 
In  heart  corrupt ;  in  every  thouglit,  and  word, 
Imagination,  passbn,  and  desire, 
Most  utterly  depraved  throughout,  and  ill. 
In  sight  of  Heaven,  though  less  in  sight  o£  man ; 
At  enmity  with  Qod  his  maker  bom, 
And  by  his  very  hfe  an  heir  of  death : 
That  man,  that  every  man  was,  farther,  most 
Unable  to  redeem  himself,  or  pay 
One  mite  of  his  vast  debt  to  God;  nay,  more, 
Was  most  reluctant  and  averse  to  be 
Redeemed,  and  sin's  most  voluntary  slave : 
That  Jesus,  Son  of  Gk>d,  of  Mary  bom 
In  Bethlehem,  and  by  Pilate  crucified 
On  Calvary,  for  man  thus  fallen  and  lost, 
Died ;  and,  by  death,  life  and  salvation  bou|^t, 
And  peifect  righteousness,  for  all  who  should 
In  his  great  name  believe :  That  He,  the  third 
In  the  eternal  Essence,  to  the  prajrer 
Sincere  should  come,  should  come  M  soon  as  asked, 
Proceeding  firom  the  feather  and  the^on. 
To  give  faith  and  repentan<^,  such  as  God 
Accepts ;  to  open  the  intellectual  eyes, 
Blinded  by  sin ;  to  bend  the  stubbdhi  will. 
Perversely  lo  the  side  of  wrong  inclined. 
To  God  and  his  commandments,  just  and  good ; 
The  wild,  rebellious  passions  to  subdue, 
And  bring  them  back  to  harmony  with  heaven; 
To  purify  ^he  conscience,  and  to  lead 
The  mind  into  all  truth,  and  to  adorn 
With  every  holy  ornament  of  grace. 
And  sanctify  the  whole  renewed  soul, 
Which  henceforth  might  no  more  fall  totally, 
But  persevere,  though  erring  oft,  amidst 


The  mists  of  Time,  in  piety  to  God, 
And  sacred  vrarks  of  charity  to  men: 
That  h»  who  thus  believedi  and  practised  tfam^ 
Should  have  his  nns  forgiven,  however  vfle ; 
Should  be  sui^ned  at  mid^y,  bumtd,  and  eves 
By  Good's  omnipotent,  eternal  grace: 
And  in  the  evil  hour  of  sore  diseaas. 
Temptation,  persecution,  war,  and  death, — 
For  temporal  death,  although  vnsttnged,  ieaHi» 

ed,- 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty's  wiofii 
Should  dt  unhurt,  and  at  the  judgmentrday, 
Should  share  the  resurrection  of  the  Just, 
And  reign  with  Christ  in  Uias  fer  mennote: 
That  all^  however  named,  however  great. 
Who  would  not  ih«s  believe,  mr  practise  thxm. 
But  in  their  ans  impenitent  remahied, 
Should  in  perpetual  fear  and  terror  Hve; 
Should  die  unpardoned,  unredeemed,  OBsaved ; 
And,  at  the  hour  of  doonv  shouki  be  east  oat 
To  utter  darkness  in  the  night  of  hell, 
By  mercy  and  by  Ctod  abandoned  there 
To  relip  the  harvests  of  eternal  wo. 

This  did  the  book  declare  in  obvioos  pkffaaa^ 
In  most  sincere  and  honest  phrase,  by  God 
EUmself  selected  and  arranged,  so  ckar, 
So  plain,  so  perfectly  distinct,  that  none. 
Who  read  with  humble  wish  to  understand. 
And  asked  the  Spirit,  given  to  all  who  asked. 
Could  miss  their  meaning,  blaied  in  heavenly  h^UL 

This  book,  this  holy  book,  on  every  line    - 
Marked  with  the  seal  of  high  divini^. 
On  every  leaf  bedewed  with  drops  of  love 
Divine,  and  with  the  eternal  heimldry 
And  aignatajre  of  God  Almighty  stamped 
From  first  to  last,  thu  ray  of  sacred  light, 
This  lamp,  from  off  the  everlasting  throne, 
Mercy  took  down,  and  inHbe  night  of  Timm 
Stood,  casting  on  the  dark  her  gracioin  bow : 
And  evermore  beseeching  men,  with  tean 
And  earnest  sighs,  to  read,  believe,  and  Uv«. 
And  many  to  her  voice  gave  ear,  and  read, 
Believed,  obeyed ;  and  now,  as  the  Amcsi, 
True,  Faithful  Witness  swore,  with  snowy  mbei 
And  branchy  palms,  surround  the  fount  4if  fife, 
And  drink  the  streams  of  immortality. 
For  ever  happy,  and  fbr«ver  young. 

Many  believed;  but  more  the  trotb  pf  God 
Turned  to  a  lie;  deceiving  and  deceived; 
Each  with  the  abcursed  soroeiy  of  sin. 
To  his  own  wish  and  vile  propensity 
Transforming  still  the  meaning  of  the  taxi. 

Hear,  while  I  briefly  tdl  what  noitals  piose^ 
By  effint  vast  of  iniquity, 
Most  wondrous,  thon^  peoeise  and  damnahjs. 
Proved  from  the  Bible,  vrhKh,  as  thoo  hast  1 
So  plainly  spoke  that  all  could  understand. 
First,  and  not  l^astin  number,  argued  come, 
From  out  this  book  itself,  it  was  a  Bit, 
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A  fable  framed  by  crafty  men  to  cheat 

The  aimple  herd,  aadinake  tb  3m  bow  the  knee 

To  kings  and  priests.   These  in  their  wisdom  left 

The  light  reveided,  and  turned  to  fancies  wild ; 

Maintaining  kmd,  that  ruined,  helpless  man, 

receded  no  Saviour.    Others  proved  that  men 

Might  live  and  die  in  sin,  and  yet  be  saved, 

For  so  it  ^as  decreed ;  binding  the  will, 

By  Qod  left  free,  to  unconditional. 

Unreasonable  &te.    Others  believed 

That  he  who  was  most  criminal,  debased, 

Condemned,  and  dead.  Unaided  might  ascend 

The  heights  of  virtue;  to  a  pierfect  law 

Giving  a  lame,  half-way  obedience,  which 

By  useless  effort  only  sorved  to  show  .  ^ 

The  impotence  of  him  who  vainly  strove 

With  finite  arm  to  measure  infinite ; 

Most  useless  effort,  when  to  justify 

In  sight  of  Ood  it  meant,  as  proof  of  faith 

Most  acceptable  and  worthy  of  all  praise. 

Another  held,  and  from  the  Bible  held, 

He  was  infallible,  most  fidlen  by  such 

Pretence ;  that  none  the  Scripture^,  open  to  all, 

And  most  to  bumble-hearted,  ought  to  ftad. 

But  priests;  that  all  who  ventured  to  discUdm 

His  finged  authority,  incurred  the  wrath 

Of  Heaven ;  and  he  who,  in  the  blood  of  such, 

Though  father,  mother,  daughter,  wife,  or  son, 

Imbn^ed  his  hands,  did  most  religious  work, 

Well  pleasing  to  the  heart  of  the  Most  High. 

Others  in  outward  rite  devotion  placed, 

In  meats,  in  drinks,  in  robe  of  certain  shi^. 

In  bodUy  abasements,  bended  knees ; 

Days,  numbers,  places,  veftments,  wprds,  and 

nsmes ; 
Absurdly  in  their  hearts  imagining, 
That  Qitdf  like  men,  was  pleased  with  outward 

show. 
Another,'  stranger  and  more  wicked  still, , 
With  dark  and  dolorous  labour,  ill  applied, 
With  many  -a  gripe  of  conscience,  ani^  with  most , 
Unhealthy  and  abortive  reasoning, 
That  brought  his  sanity  to  serious  doubt, 
'Mong  wise  and  honest  men,  maintained  that  He, 
First  Wisdom,  Great  Messiah,  I^nce  of  Peace, 
The  second  of  the  uncreated  Three, 
Was  naught  but  man,  of  earthly  origin : 
Thus  making  void  the  sacrifice  divine, 
And  leaving  guilty  men,  God's  holy  law 
Still  unatoned,  to  work  them  endless  death. 

These  are  a  part ;  but  to  relate  thee  all 
The  monstrous,  unbaptized  fantasies, 
Imaginatbns  fearfully  absurd. 
Hobgoblin  rites,  and  moon-struck  reveries. 
Distracted  creeds,  and  visionary  dreams, 
More  bodiless  and  hideously  misshapen 
Than  ever  fancy,  at  the  noon  of  night, 
Playing  at  will,  framed  in  the  madman's  brain. 
That  from  this  book  of  simple  truth  were  proved. 


Were  proved,  as  fix>lish  men  were  wont  to  prove, 
Would  bring  my  word  in  doubt,  and  thy  belief 
Stagger,  though  here  I  sit  and  sing,  within 
The  pale  of  truth,  where  falBehood  never  came. 

The  rest,  who  lost  the  heavenly  light  revealed, 
Not  wishing  to  retain  Qod  in  their  minds, 
In  darkness  wandei^ed  on.    Yet  could  they  not. 
Though  moral  night  around  them  drew  her  pall 
Of  blackness,  resi  in  utter  unbelief. 
The  voice  within,  the  voice  of  God,  Chat  naught 
Could  bribe  to  sleep,  though  steeped  in  sorceries 
Of  hell,  and  much  abused  by  whisperings 
Of  evil  spirits  in  the  dark,  announced 
A  day  of  judgment  and  a  Judge,  a  day 
Of  misery  or  bliss :  an^  being  ill 
At  ease,  for  gods  they  chose  them  stocks  and  stones, 
Rieptiles,  and  weeds,  and  beasts,  and  creeping 

things. 
And  spirits  accursed,  ten  thousand  deities  I 
Imagined  worse  than  he  who  craved  their  peace; 
And,  bowing,  worshipped  these,  as  best  beseemed, 
With  midnight  revelry  obscene  and  loud,  ^ 
With  dark,  infernal,  devilisl^  ceremonies, 
And  horrid  sacrifice  of  human  flesh. 
That  mfule  the  fair  heavens  blush.    So  bad^was 

un; 
So  lost,  S9L xmned,  so  depraved  was  mah, 
Created  first  in  God's  awn  image  fair. 

Oh,  cursed,  cursed  $in !  traitor  to  God, 
And  miner  of  man  1  mother  of  Wo, 
And' Death,  and  Hell!  wretched,  yet  seeking 

worse; 
Polluted  most,  yet  wallowing  iii  the  mire ;     ^ 
Most  mad,  yet  drinking  Frenzy's  giddy  cup; 
Depth  ever  deepening,  darkness  darkening  still ; 
FoUy  for  wisdom,  guilt  for  innocence ; 
Anguish  for  rapture,  and  for  hope  despair ; 
Destroyed,  destroying ;  in  tormenting,  pained ; 
Unawed  by  w^aUi,  by  mercy  unreciaimed ; 
Thing  most  unsightly,  most  forlorn,  most  sad. 
Thy  time  on  earth  is  passed,  thy  war  with  G^ 
And  holiness.    Bdt  who,  oh,  who  shall  tell, 
Thy  unrepentable  and  ruinous  thoughts! 
Thy  sighs,  thy  groans!  who  reckon  thy  burning 

tears. 
And  damned  looks  of  everlasting  grief. 
Where  now,  with  those  who  took  their  part  vrith 

thee. 
Thou  sitt'st  in  hell,  gnawed  by  the  eternal  Worm, 
To  hurt  no  more^  on  all  the  holy  hills  I 

That  those,  deserting  once  the  lamp  of  truth, 
Should  wander  ever  on,  from  worse  to  worse 
Erroneously,  thy  wonder  needs  not  ask : 
But  that  enlightened,  reasonable  men. 
Knowing  themselves  accountable,  to  whom 
God  spoke  from  heaven,  and  by  his  servants  warn- 
ed, 
Both  day  and  night,  with  earnest  pleading  voioe^ 
Of  retribution  equal  to  their  works, 
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Should  peneren  in  evil,  and  be  lost, — 
This  ttrangeheas,  this  unpardonable  guilt, 
Demands  an  answer,  which  my  song  unfolds, 
In  part,  directly;  but,  hereafter,  more, 
To  satisfy  thy  wonder  thou  shidt  learn. 
Inferring  much  from  what  is  yet  to  sing. 

Know,  then,  of  men  who  sat  in  highest  [4ace, 
Exalted,  and  for  sin  by  others  done 
Were  chargeable,  the  king  and  prie^  were  chie£ 
Many  were  faithfbl,  holy,  just,  upright. 
Faithful  to  God  and  man,  reigning  renown<A 
In  righteousness,  and,  to  the  people,  loud 
And  fearless,  speaking  all  the  words^of  ^e. 
Those,  at  the  judgment-day,  as  thou  shalt  hear, 
Abundant  harvest  reaped.    But  many,  too, 
Alas,  how  many !  fkmous  now  in  hell. 
Were  wieked,  cruel,  tyrannous,  and  vfle; 
Ambitious  of  theowelTes,  abandoned,  mad; 
And  still  from  servants  hasting  to  be  gods. 
Such  gods  as  now  they  serve  in  Erebus. 
I  pass  their  lewd  example  by,  that  led 
So  many  wron^  for  courtly  fashion  kwt. 
And  prove  them  guilty  of  one  crime  alone. 
Of  eveiy  wicked  ruler,  prince  supreme, 
Or  magistrate  below,  the  one  intent, 
Purpose,  desire,  ai^l  struggle^  day  and  nigfat,  [ 
Was  evermore  to  wrest  t^e  crown  from  off ' 
Messiah's  head,  and  put  it  on  his  own ; 
And  in  His  plao;  give  spiritual  laws  to  men  \ 
To  bind  religion,  freQ  by  birth,  by  God 
And  nature  free,  and  made  accountable 
To  none  but  Gk>d,  behind  the  wheels  of  state; 
To  make  the  holy  ahar,  where  the  Prince 
Of  life,  incamate>,  bled  to  ranaom  man, 
A  footstool  to  the  throne.    For  thi^  they  met^ 
Assembled,  counselled,  meditated,  planned ; 
Devised  in  open  and  in  secret;  and  for  thia 
Enacted  creeps  of  wondimis  texture,  creeds 
The  Bible  never  owned,  unsanctioned  too, 
And  reprobate  in  heaveit ;  but  by  the  power 
That  made,— exerted  now  in  gentler  form, 
Monopolizing  rights  and  privfleges, 
Equal  to  all,  and  waving  noV  the  sword 
Of  persecution  fierce,  tempered  in  hell,-^ 
Forced  on  the  conscience  of  inferior  men : 
The  conscience,  that  sole  monarchy  in  man, 
Owing  allegiance  to  no  earthly  prince ; 
Made  by  the  edict  of  creation  free ; 
Made  sacred,  made  above  all  human  laws ; 
Holding  of  heaven  alone ;  of  most  divine 
And  indefeasible  authority; 
An  individual  sovereignty,  that  none 
Created  might,  unpunished,  bind  or  touch ; 
Unbound^  save  by  the  eternal  laws  of  God, 
And  unamenable  to  all  below. 

Thds  did  the  uncircumdsed  potentates 
Of  earth  debase  reli^on  in  the  sight 
Of  those  they  ruled,  who,  looking  up,  beheld 
The  fai*"  celestial  gia  despised,  enslaved ; 


And,  mimicking  tiis  fbDj  of  the  great, 
With  prompt  docility  despised  her  too. 

The  prince  or  magistrate,  however  named 
Or  praised,  who,  knovring  better,  acted  tb«^ 
Was  wicked,  and  received,  as  be  deserved. 
Damnation.  But  the  unfoithful  priest,  what  toopae 
Enough  shall  exeeratel   His  doctrine  may 
Be  passed,  though  mixed  with  most  unhan»w<ed 

leaven. 
That  proved,  to  those  who  foolishly  partook. 
Eternal  bittmiess.    But  this  was  stOL 
His  sin,  beneath  what  ctodc  soever  veBed, 
His  ever  growing  and  perpetual  sin, 
First,  last,  and  middle  thought,  whence  every  wkh 
Whence  every  action  rose,  aad  ended  both : 
To  mount  to  place,  and  power  of  woridly  soK ; 
To  ape  the  gaudy  pomp  and  equipage 
Of  earthly  state,  and  on  his  mitred  brow 
To  place  a  royal  crown.    For  thia  he  sold 
The  sacred  truth  to  him  who  most  wookJ  glw 
Of  titles,  benefices,  honours,  names; 
For  this  betrayed  his  Master;  and  for  this 
Made  merehandize  of  the  Itnroorta!  sooJs 
Committed  to  his  care.    This  was  his  sin. 

Of  aH  who  office  held  unfairiy,  none 
Could  plead  excuse ;  he  least  and  hut  of  aH. 
By  solemn,  awful  ceremony,  he 
Wee  set  apart  to  speak  the  truth  entire, 
By  action  and  by  word;  and  rcmnd  him  stood 
The  people,  from  his  lips  expecting  knowledge. 
One  day  in  seven,  the  Holy  Sabbath  termed, 
They  stood ;  for  he  had  sworn.  In  &oe  of  Qod 
And  man,  to  deal  sincerely  with  tiieir  aoids; 
To  preach  the  gospel  for  tile  gospel's  sake ; 
Hfco  sworn  to  hate  and  put  away  all  pride, 
All  vanity,  all  love  of  earthly  pomp; 
To  seek  kll  mercy,  medmess,  truth,  and  grace- 
And  bei^  so  endowed  himself,  and  taught. 
In  them  like  works  of  holiness  to  move ; 
Dividiag  faithfully  the  word  of  life 
And  oft  indeed  the  word  of  life  he  taught ; 
But  practising  as  thou  hast  heard,  who  co«ild 
Believe?  Thus  was  Religion  wounded  aove 
At  her  own  kitars,  ai)d  among  her  friends. 
The  people  went  away,  and,  like  the  priest, 
Fulfilling  what  the  pn^ihet  spoke  before. 
For  honour  strove,  and  wealth,  and  place,  ae  if 
The  preacher  had  rehearsed  an  idle  tale. 
The  enemies  of  God  rejoiced,  and  bud 
The  unbeliever  laughed,  IxMsting  a  life 
Of  feirer  character  than  his,  who  owned, 
For  king  and  guide,  the  undefiled  One. 

Most  guilty,  villanous,  dishonest  man! 
Wolf  in  the  clothing  of  the  gentle  lamb  I 
Dark  traitor  in  Messiah's  holy  camp ! 
Leper  in  saintly  garb  I  assassin  masked 
In  Virtue's  robe !  vile  hypocrite  aocuned. 
I  strive  in  vain  to  set  his  evil  forth . 
The  woids  that  should  sofikiently  i 
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And  execrate  such  reprobate,  had  need 
Come  glowing  from  the  iipe  of  eldest  hell. 
Among  the  saddest  in  the  den  of  wo, 
Thou  sawst  him  saddest,  'mong  the  damned,  most 
damned. 

But  why  should  I  witl^  indignation  bom, 
Not  well  beseeming  here,  and  long  forgot  1 
Or  why  one  cer.sure  for  another's  sin^l 
Each  had  his  conscience,  each  his  reason,  will, 
And  understanding,  for  himself  to  ^arch, 
To  chpose,  reject,  believe,  consider,  act. 
And  G^  proclaimed  from  heaven,  and  by  an 

oath 
Confirmed,  that  each  should  answer  i>r  himself: 
And  as  his  own  peculiar  work  should  be, 
Done  by  his  proper  self,  should  five  or  die. 
But  sin,  deceitful  and  deceiving  still, 
Had  gained  the  heart,  and  reason  led  astray. 

A  strange  belief,  that  leaned  its  idiot  back 
On  feDy's  topmost  twig,— belief  that  God, 
Most  wise,  had  made  a  world,  had  creatures  madej 
Beneath  his  care  to  govern  and  protect,—^- 
Devoured  its  thousands.    Reason,  not  the  true, 
Learned,  deep,  sober,  comprehensive,  sound; 
But  bigoted,  one-eyed,  short-sighted  Reason, 
Most  zealoijtf,  and  sometimes,  no  doubt,,  siccere, 
Devoured  its  thousahda.     Vanity  to  be 
Renowned  for  creed  eccentrical,  devoured 
Its  thousands;  but  a  lazy,  corpulent. 
And  over-c^uIous  faith,  that  leaned  on  all    ' 
It  met,  nor  asked  if  ^twas  a  reed  or  oak ; 
Stepped  on,  but  never  earnestly  inquired' 
Whether  to  heaven  or  hell  the  journey  led, 
Deroared  its  tens  of  thousands,  and  its  hands 
Made  reddest  in  the  precious  blood  of  souls. 

In  Time's  pursuits  men  ran  till  out  of  breath. 
The  astronomer  soared  up,  and  counted  stars. 
And  gaz«d,  and  gazed  upon  the  heaven's  bright 

fiioe. 
Tin  he  dropped  down  dtm-eyed  into  the  grave. 
The  numeriit,  in  calculalions  deep. 
Grew  gray.    The  merchant  at  hb  desk  expired. 
The  statesman  hunted  Ibr  another  place, 
Till  death  o'eitook  him,  and  made  him  his  prey^. 
The  miser  spent  his  eldest  energy 
In  grasping  fbr  another  mite.    The  scribe 
Rubbed  pensively  his  old  and  withered  brow, 
Devisuig  new  tinpedhnents  to  bold 
la  dbubt,  the  suit  that  threatened  to  end  too 

soon. 
The  priest  collected  iHhes,  and  pleads  rights 
Ofdectmationfothevery  hot    - 
In  scienoe,  leerrang,  all  pl^osopfay, 
Men  laboured  aU  their  days,  and  laboured  hard. 
And,  dying,  sighed  how  little  they  had  done. 
But  in  religion,  they  at  once  grew  wise. 
A  creed  in  print,  though  never  understood; 
A  tfaeologie  system  oh  the  shelf, 


Was  spiritual  lore  enough,  and  ssrv^  ibeif  turn; 
But  served  it  ill.    They  sinned,  and  never  knew. 
For  what  the  Bible  said  of  good  and  bad. 
Of  hoUness  and  sin,  they  never  asked. 

Absurd,  prodigiously  absurd,  to  think 
That  man's  minute,  and  feeble  facuUiea, 
Even  in  the  very  childhood  of  hi^  being, 
With  mortal  shadows  dimmed  and  wrapped  aroundi 
Could  comprehend  at  once  the  mighty  scheme. 
Where' rolled  the  ocean  of  eternal  k>ve- 
Where  wLadom  inAnite  its  master-stroke 
Displayed;  and  where  omnipbtence,  oppressed, 
Did  travail  in  the  greatness  of  its  strength ; 
And  everlasting  justice  liiled  up 
The  sword  to  smite  the  guiltless  Son  of  God ; 
And  mercy  smiling  bade  the  sinner  go! 
Redemption  is  the  scSence  apd  the. song 
Of  aU  eternity.    Archangels  day 
And  night  into  its  glories  look.    The  saints, 
The  elders  round  the  Throne,  old  in  the  yean 
Of  heaven,  examine  it  perpetuaOy ; 
And,  every  hour,  get  clearer,  ampler  views 
Of  right  and  wrong;  see  virtue's  beauty  mora; 
See  vice  more  utteriy  depraved  and  vile ; 
And  this,  with  a  more  perfect  hatred,  hate; 
That  daily  love  with  a  more  perfect  love. 

But  whether  I  fbr  man's  perdition  blame 
Office  administered  amiw,  pursuit 
Of  pleasure  false,  perverted  reason  blind, 
Or  indolence  that  ne'er  inquired ;  I  blame 
Eflect  and  consequence,  the  branch,  the  leaf. 
Who  finds  the  fount  and  bitter  root,  the  first 
And  guUtiest  cause  whence  sprung  this  endleoe 

Must  deep  descend  into  the  human  heart, 
And  find  it  there.    Dread  passion !  making  men 
On  earth,  and  even  in  hell,  if  Mercy  yet ' 
Would  stoop  so  low,  unwilling  to  be  saved, 
If  saved  by  grace  of  QoA.    Hear,  Chen,  in  brief, 
What  peopled  hell,  what  holds  its  prisoners  therai . 

Pride,  self-adoring  pride,  was  primal  cause 
Of  all  sin  passed,  all  pain,  all  wo  to  come. 
Unconquerable  pride!  first,  eldest  sin, 
Great  fountain-head  of  evil!  highe$t  source, 
Whence  flowed  rebellion  'gainst  the  Omnipotent 
Whence  hate  of  man  to  man,  and  all  else  ill. 
Pride  at  the  bottom  of  the  human  heart 
L^y,  and  gave  root  and  nourishment  to  all 
That  grew  above.    Great  ancestor  of  vice ! 
Hate,  unbelief,  and'  brasphemy  of  Gfod ; 
Envy  and  slander,  malice  and  revenge,    ^ 
And  rirarder,  and  deceit,  and  every  birth 
Of  damned  sort,  was  pitigeny  of  pride.     . 
It  was  the  ever-moving,  acting  force. 
The  constant  aim,  and  the  most  thirsty  wist 
Of  every  sinner  unrenewed,  to  be 
A  god ;  in  purple  or  in  rags,  to  have 
Himself  adore^.    Whatever  shape  tvfhfsi 
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Hit  actions  took, -whatever  phraae  he  threw 
About  hb  thoughts,  or  mantle  o'er  his  life, 
To  be  the  highest,  was  th6  inward  cause    .- 
Of  all;  the  purpose  of  the  heart  to  be 
Set  up,  admired,  obeyed.    But  who  would  bow 
The  knee  to  one  who  served  and  was  dependent^ 
Hence  man's  perpetual  struggle,  night  and  day, 
To  prove  he  was  hSa  own  proprietor. 
And  independent  of  huGM,  that  what 
He  had  might  be  esteemed  his  own,  and  praised 
As  such.    He  laboured  still  and  tried  to  stand 
Alone,  unpropped,  to  be  obliged  to  none; 
And  in  the  maidness  of  his  pride,  he  bade 
His  Ood  farewell,  and  turned  away  to  be 
A  god  himself:  resolving  to  rely; 
Whatever  came,  upon  his  own  right  hand. 
O  desperate  firenzy !  madness  of  th^s  will ! 
And  drunkenness  of  the  heart !  that  naught  could 

quench 
But  floods  of  wo,  poured  from  the  sea  of  wrath, 
Behind  which  mercy  set.    To  think  to  turn 
The  back  on  life  original,  and  hve ! 
The  creature  to  set  up  a  rival  throne 
In  the  Creator!s  reahn !  to  deify 
A  worm!  and  in  the  sight  of  Grod  be  proud! 
To  lift  an  arm  of  flesh  against  the  shafts 
Of  the  Omnipotent,  and,  midst  his  wrath, 
To  seek  for  happiness ! — insanity 
Most  mad  \  guilt  most  complete*!  Seest  thou  those 

worlds 
That  roll  at  various  distance  round  the  throne 
Of  Gh)d,  innumerous,  and  fill  the  calm 
Of  heaven  with  sweetest  hatmony,  when  saints 
And  angels  sleepl   As  one  of  these,  torn  love 
Centripetal,  withdrawing,  and  from  light. 
And  heat,  and  nourishment  cut  off*,  should  rush 
Abandoned  o*er  the  line  that  runs  between 
Create  and  increate,  from  ruin  driven 
To  tuin  still,  through  the  abortive  waste ; 
So  pride  from  Qod  drew  off  the  bad ;  and  so 
Forsaken  of  him,  he  lets  them  ever  try 
Their  single  arm  against  the  secpnd  death  *, 
Amidst  vindictive  thunders  lets  them  try 
The  stoutness  of  their  hearts,  and  lets  them  try 
To  quench  their  thirst  amidst  the  unfading  firo; 
And  to  reap  joy  where  he  has  sown  despair ; 
To  walk^alone,  unguided,  unbemoaned, 
Where  Evil  dwells,  and  Death,  and-moral  ^^ht; 
In  utter  emptiness  to  find  enough; 
In  utter  dark  find  light ;  and  find  repose. 
Where  God  with  temp^  plagues  for  evermore. 
For  so  they  wished  it,  so  did  pride  desire.     . 

Such  was  the  cause  that  turned  so  many  off 
RebeUkmsly  from  God,  and  led  them  on 
From  vain  to  vainer  still,  in  endless  chase. 
And  snch  the  cause  that  made  so  many  cheeks 
Pale,  and  so  many  knees  to  shake,  when  men 
Rose  from  the  grave ;  as  thou  shalt  hear  anon. 


BOOK  III. 

BcHOLDST  thou  yonder,  on  the  cr3rstal  sea. 
Beneath  the  throne  of  Gk)d,  an  image  fair, 
And  in  its  hand  a  mirror  large  and  bright? 
'Tb  truth,  immutable,  eterrial  truth, 
hi  figure  emblematical  expressed. 
Before  it  Virtue  stands,  and  smiling  sees, 
Well  pleased,  in  her  reflected  soul,  bo  spot. 
The  sons  of  heaven,  archangel,  seraph,  saint, 
There  daily  read  their  own  essential  worth ; 
And,  as  they  read,  take  place  among  the  just; 
Or  high,  or  bw,  each  as  his  value  seems. 
There  each  his  certain  interest  learns,  his  true 
Capacity;  and,  going  thence,  pursues. 
Unerringly,  through  all  the  tracts  of  thought, 
As  God  ordains,  best  ends  by  wisest  means. 

The  Bible  held  this  mirror's  place  on  earth. 
But,  few  would  read,  or,  reading,  saw  themaelvesL 
The  chase  was  after  shadows,  phantoms  stimng«. 
That  in  the  twilight  walked  of  Time,  and.mocked 
The  eager  hunt,  escaping  evermore. 
Yet  with  so  many  promises  and  looks 
Of  gentle  sort,  that  he  whose  arms  returned 
Empty  a  thousand  times,  still  stretched  them  oat, 
And,  grasping,  brought  them  back  again  ""fi^M 

In  rapid  outline  thou  hast  heard  of  man. 
His  death,  his  offered  life,  that  life  by  most 
Despised,  the  Star  of  God,  the  Bible,  Vomed, 
That  else  to  happiness  and  heaven  bad  led. 
And  saved  my  lyre  from  narrative  of  wo. 
Hear  now  more  largely  of  the  ways  of  Time 
The  fond  pursuits  and  vanities  of  men. 

**  Love  God,  fove  Truth,  bve  Virtue,  m^  U 
happy; 
These  were  the  words  first  uttered  in  tbs  ear 
Of  every  being  rational  nuule,  and  made 
For  thought,  or  word,  or  deed  aoooontabla. 
Most  men  the  first  forgot,  ihe  second  none. 
Whatever  path  they  took,  by  hill  or  vale. 
By  night  or  day,  the  universal  wish, 
The  aim,  and  sob  intent,  was  happiness. 
But,, erring  from  the  heaven-appomted  path. 
Strange  iracks  indeed  they  took  through  banes 

wastes. 
And  up  the  sandy  .mountain  dimbing  toibd. 
Which  pining  lay  beneath  the  curse  of  God, 
And  nought  produced.    Yet  did  the  traveUer  look 
And  point  his  eye  before  him  greedily. 
And  if  he  saw  some  verdant  spot,  where  gnw 
The  heavenly  flower,  where  sprung  the  well  ef 

Ufe, 
Where  undisturbed  felicity  reposed; 
Though  Wisdoms  eye  no  vestige  could  discern, 
That  Happiness  had  ever  passed  that  way. 

Wisdom  was  right,  for  irtill  the  terms  lenained 
Unchanged,  uncha^geabb,  the  terms  <m  whi^ 
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True  pemce  was  given  to  man,  unchanged  as  God, 
Who,  in  his  own  essential  nature,  binds 
£temaUy  to  virtue  happiness, 
Nor  lets  them  part  through  all  his  nniverso. 
Philosophy,  as  thou  shalt  hear,  when  she 
Shall  have  her  praise,  iier  praise  and  censure  too, 
Did  much,  refiniag  and  exalting  man; 
But  could  not  nurse  a  single  plant  that  bore 
True  happiness.  From  age  to  age  sh^  toiled, 
Shed  from  her  eyes  the  mist  that  dimmiyl  them 

•till, 
Looked  forth  on  man,  explored  the  wild  and  tame, 
The  savage  and  polite,  the  sea  and  land, 
And  starry  heavens;  and  then  retired  far  back 
To  meditation's  silent,  shady  seat; 
And  there  sat  pale,  and  thoughtfully,  and  weighed 
With  waiy,  OMst  exact,  and  scrupuknis  caie, 
Man's  naiure,  passions,  hopes,  propensities, 
Relations,  and  pursuits,  in  reason's  scale; 
And  searched  and  weighed,  and  weighed  and 

searched  igain, 
And  many  a  fair  and  goodly  volume  wrote, 
That  seeihed  well  worded  too,  wherein  were  found 
Uncountable  receipts,  pretending  each, 
If  carefully  attended  lo,  to  cure 
Mankind  of'foUy,  to  root  out  the  briers,     . 
And  thorns,  and  weeds,  that  choked  the  growth  of 

j<>y; 

And  showing  Uxv  in  plain  and  decent  phrase, 
Which  sounded  much  hke  Wisdom's,  how  to  plant, 
To  shelter,  water,  oullure,  prune,  and  rear 
The  tiee  of  happiness;  and  oft  their  plans 
Were  tried;  but  still  the  fruit  was  green  and  sour. 

Of  all  the  trees  that  in  Earth's  vineyard  grew. 
And  with  their  clusters  tempted  man  to  pull 
And  eat,  one  tree,  one  tree  afone,  the  4rue 
Celestial  manna  bore,  which  filled  the.soul, 
The  tree  of  holiness,  of  heavenly  seed, 
A  native  of  the  skie^  though  stunted  much 
And  dwarfed,  by  Time's  cold,  damp,  ungenial 

•oU, 
And  chilliog  winds,  yet  yielding  fruit  so  pure. 
So  nourishing  and  sweet,  as,  on  his  way, 
Refreshed  the  pilgrim ;  and  begot  desire 
Unquenchable  to  climb  the  arduous  path 
To  where  her  sister  plants,  in  their  own  clime, 
Around  tbe  fount,  and  by  the  stream  of  life. 
Blooming  beneath  the  Sun  that  never  sets, 
Bear  fruit  of  perfect  r«lish  .fully  ripe. 

To  plant  this  tree,. uprooted  by  the  fall, 
To  earth  the  Son  of  God  descended,  shed 
Hk  precious  blood;  and  on  it  evermore, 
From  off  his  living  wings,  the  Spirit  shook 
The  dews  of  heaven,  to  nurse  and  hasten  iti 

growth. 
Nor  was  this  care,  thb  infinite'expense. 
Not  needed  to  secure  the  holy  plant. 
To  root  it  out,  and  wither  it  from  earth, 
Hell  strove  with  all  its  strength,  and  blew  with  all 


Its  blasts!  and  Sin,  with  cold,  consumptive  breath. 
Involved  it  still  in  clouds  of  mortal  damp. 
Yet  did  it  grow,  thus  kept,  protected  thus; 
And  bear  the  only  fruit  oi  true  delight; 
The  only  fruit  worth  plucking  under  heaven. 

But,  few,  alas!  the  holy  plant  could  see. 
For  heavy  mists  that  Sin  around  it  threw 
Perpetually;  and  few  the  sacrifice 
Would  make,  by  which  abne  its  clusters  stooped, 
And  came  within  the  reach  of  mortal  man. 
For  this,  of  whom  who  would  approach  and  eat, 
Was  rigorously  exacted  to  the  full: 
To  tread  and  bruise  beneath  the  foot  the  world 
Entire;  its  prides,  ambitions,  hopes,  desires; 
Its  gold  and  all  its  broidered  equipage ; 
To  loose  its  loves  and  friendships  from  the  heart, 
And  cast  them  off;  to  shut  the  ear  against 
Its  praise,  and  all  its  flatteries  abhor; 
And,  having  thus  behind  him  thrown  what  seemed 
So  good  and  fair,  then  must  he  lowly  kneel. 
And'  with  sincerity,  ii\  which  the  Eye 
That  slumberi  not,  nor  sleeps,  could  see  no  lack, 
This  i^rayer  pray:  "  Lord,  Grod!  thy  will  be  done. 
Thy  holy  will,  howe'er  it  croes  my  own." 
Hard  labdur  this  for  flesh  and  blood !  too  hard 
For  most  it  seemed.    So,  turning,  they  the  trao 
Derided  as  mere  bramble)  that  could  bear 
No  firuit  of  special  taste;  and  so  set  out 
Upon  ten  thousand  different  routes  to  seek 
What  they  had  lefl  behind,  to  seek  what  they 
Had  loat.    Fo^  still  as  something  once  posaeawd 
And  lost,  true  happiness  appeared.    All  thought 
They  once  were  happy;  and  even  while  the* 

smoked 
And  panted  in  the  chaae,  believed  themselves 
More  miserable  to-day  than  yesterday, 
To-morrow  than  to-day.  When  youth  compkdned . 
The  ancient  sinner  shook  his  hoary  head, 
As  if  he  meant  to  say,  Stop  till  you  come 
My  length,  and  then  you  may  have  cause  to  ogh. 
At  twentjk  cried  the  boy,  who  now  had  seen 
Some  blemish  in  his  joys.  How  happily 
Plays  yonder  child  that  busks  the  mimic  babe, 
And  gathers  gentle  flowers,  and  never  sighs  I 
At  for^,  in  the  fervour  of  pursuit. 
Far  on  in  disappointment's  dreary  vale, 
The  grave  and  sage-like  man  looked  back  upon 
The  striphng  youth  of  plump  unseared  hope, 
Who  galloped  gay  and  l>risk)y  up  behind. 
And,  moaning,  wished  himseljf  eighteen  again. 
And  h^,  of  threescore  years  and  ten,  in  whose 
Chilled  eye,  &tigued  with  gaping  afWr  hope, 
Earth's  freshest  verdure  seemed  but  blasted  leavea^ 
Praised  childhood,  youth,  and  manhood;  and  d»* 

nounced 

Ok]  age  alone  as  barren  of  all  joy. 
Decisive  proof  that  men  had  left  behind 
The  happiness  they  sought,  and  taken  a  most 
Ejrroneous  path ;  since  every  step  they  took 
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Wm  deeper  mire.  Yet  dk)  they  onward  run, 
Pursuing  Hope  that  danced  before  them  «till, 
And  beckoned  them  to  proceed;  and  with  their 

hands, 
That  shook  and  trembled  piteoosly  with  age, 
Grasped  at  the  lying  Shade,  even  till  the  earth 
Beneath  them  broke,  and  wrapped  them  in  the 

grave. 
Sometimes  indeed,  when  wisdom  In  their  ear 
Whispered,  and  with  its  disenchanting  wand, 
Eftx^ually  touched  the  sorcery  of  their  eyes, 
Directly  pointing  to  the  holy  tree, 
Where  grew  the  food  they  sought,  they  tamed, 

surprised. 

That  they  hat)  missed  so  long  what  now  they  found 
As  one  upon  whose  mind  some  new  and  rare 
Idea  glances,  and  retiree  as  quick. 
Ere  memory  has  time  to  write  it  down; 
Stvng  with  the  loss,  into  a  thoughtful  cast. 
He  throws  his  face,  and  rubs  his  vexed  brow ; 
Searches  each  nook  and  comer  of  his  soul 
With  frequent  care;  reflects,  and  re-reflects. 
And  tries  to  touch  rebUions  that  may  start 
The  fugitive  again ;  and  oft  is  foiled; 
Till  Something  like  a  seeming  chance,  or  flight 
Of  random  fancy,  when  expected  least. 
Calls  back  the  wan(}ered  thought,  long  sought  in 

vain; 
Then  does  uncoihmon  joy  flll  all  bis  mind; 
And  stHl  he  wondeiB,  as  he  holds  it  fast, 
What  lay  so  near  he  could  not  sooner  find : 
So  did  the  man  rejoice,  when  from  his  ^je 
The  film  of  folly  fell,  and  what  he,  day 
And  night,  and  fiur  and  near,  had  idly  searched, 
Sprung  up  be^re  him  suddenly  displayed; 
So  wondered  why  he  missed  the  tree  So  long. 
Bat,  few  returned  from  folly's  giddy  chase. 
Few  heard  the  voice  of  Wisdom,  or  (Aeyed. 
Keen  was  the  search,  and  various,  and  wide, 
Without,  within,  along  the  flowery  vale. 
And  up  the  rugged  cliflf,  and  on  the  to0 
Of  mountains  high,  and  on  the  ocean  wave. . 
Keen  was  the  search,  and  various,  and  wide, 
And  ever  and  anon  a  shout  was  heard: 
"  Ho !  here's  the  tree  of  life  I  come,  eat,  and  live  t" 
And  round  the  .new  discoverer  quick  they  flocked 
In  mahitudes,  and  plucked,  and  with  great  hasto. 
Devoured ;  and  sometimes  in  the  lips  'twas  sweet, 
And  promised  well:  but,  in  the  belly  gall. 
Yet  aher  him  that  cried  again.  Ho !  here's 
The  ttee  of  life !  again  they  ran,  and  pulled, 
And  chewed  again,  and  found  it  bitter  still. 
From  disappointment  on  to  disappointment, 
Year  atl^r  year,  age  after  age,  pursued. 
The  child,  the  youth,  the  hoary  headed  man. 
Alike  pursued,  and  ne'er  grew  wise,    f^or  it 
Was  folly's  most  peculiar  attribute, 
And  native  act,  to  make  experience  void. 
But  hastily,  as  pleasures  tasted,  turned 


To  loathing  and  disgust,  they  needed  not 
Even  such  experiment  to  prove  then  vaic 
In  hope  or  in  possession.  Fear,  alike, 
Boding  disaster,  stood.    Over  the  flower 
Of  fairest  sort,  that  bloomed  beaeath  the  aoB, 
Protected  most,  and  sh^ltMed  ftum  tlie  iloffm, 
The  Spectre,  like  a  dark  and  thandenKM  dood. 
Hung  dismally,  and  threatened,  M^  the  huii 
Of  hhn  that  wished,  oonkl  pan  h,  to  deseend. 
And  o'er  the  deeeit  <lrive  its  withered  leaves; 
Or,  being  pulled,  to  blast  it  unenjoyed, 
WMIe  yet  he  gaxed  «pon  its^Jovefoeas, 
And  just  began  m  diink  its  fragrance  op. 

Oold  many  hunted)  aweat  and  bled  for  gold; 
Waked  all  the  night,  and  laboored  all  the  daj. 
And  wh«t  was  tMs  allurenieiit  dost  thov  adkt 
A  dust  dug  from  the  bowels  of  the  eaith. 
Which,  being  cast  into  the  fire,  came  out 
A  diining  thing  that  foole  admired,  and  caQed 
A  god;'and  in  devout  and  humble  plight 
Before  it  kneeled,  the  greater  to  the  leas; 
And  on  its  altar  sacrificed  ease,  peace. 
Truth,  fidth,  integrity:  good  < 
Love,  charity,  benevdlen^e,  mm)  all 
The  sweet  and  tender  sympathies  of  life; 
And,  to  C9m][dete  the  horrid  murderous  lita. 
And  dgnalize  their  folly,  offisred  up 
Their  souk  and  an  eternity  of  bliss, 
To  gain  them— what  1-*an  hour  of  dieandng  ftf^ 
A  foveriffh  hour  that  hasted  to  be  done, 
And  ended  in  the  li^ternefls  of  wo. 

Most,  for  the  luxuries,  it  bought,  the  ponap^ 
The  praise,  the  gfittet,  foshion,  and  renown. 
This  yellow  phantom  followed  and  adofcd. 
But  there  was  one  in  folly  ikrther  gone. 
With  eye  awry,  incurable,  and  wiW, 
The  laughing-stock  of  devib  and  of  men, 
And  by  his  guardian  angel  ouite  given  up, — 
The  miser,  who  with  dust  iilmimate 
Held  wedded  irtterooiiTse.    HI  guided  wretch! 
Thou  mightst  have  seen  him  at  the  midnight  boai^ 
When  good  men  slept,  and  in  light  winged  dieaiM 
Ascended  up  to  God,— in  wasteful  haU, 
With  vigilance  and  fosting  worn  to  skin 
And  bone,  and  wrapped  in  most  deba^ng  m^«- 
Thou  mightst  have  seen  him  ben^ng  o^er  In 

heaps. 
And  holding  strange  ccmnnunion  with  Ids  gold; 
And  as  his  thievish  foncy  seemed  to  hear 
The  night-man's  fbot  approach,  starting  alarmed. 
And  in  l^is  old,  decreet,  withered  hand. 
That  palsy  shook,  graspmg  the  yelfow  eai^ 
To  make  it  sure.    Of  all  God  nnde  upright. 
And  in  their  nostrils  breathed  a  living  aool. 
Moat  follen,  most  prone,  moet  earthy,  nwet  d^ 

based; 

Of  all  that  sold  Eternity  for  Tnne, 
None  bargained  on  so  easy  terms  widi  DeeUL 
Illustrious  fix>ll  nay,  most  inhnnum  wretdit 
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He  sat  among  his  bagv,  and,  with  a  look 
Which  heli  might  be  ashamed  of,  dro?e  the  poor 
Away  nnalmsed,  and  midst  abundance  died, 
Sorest  of  evils  f  died  of  utter  want. 

Before  thb  Shadow,  in  the  vales  of  earth, 
Fools  saw  another  glide,  whieh  seemed  of  more 
Intrinsb  worth.    Pleasm«  her  name;  good  name, 
Though  ill  appKed.    A  thousand  forms  she  took, 
A  thousand  garbs  she  wore;  in  every  age 
And  clime,  changing,  as  in  her  votaries  changed 
Desire;  but,  inwardly,  the  same  in  aU. 
Her  moet  essential  lineaments  wo  trace; 
Her  general  features  Everywhere  ahke. 

Of  comely  form  she  was,  and  fair  of  fisce; 
And  underneath  her  eyelids  sat  a  kind 
Of  witching  sorcery  that  nearer  drew 
Whoever,  with  unguarded  look,  beheld; 
A  dress  of  gaudy  hue  loosely  attired 
Her  loveliness;  her  air  and  manner  frank, 
And  seeming  free  of  all  disguise;  her  song 
Enchanting;  and  her  words,  which  sweedy  dropped, 
As  honey  from  the  comb,  moM  large  of  promise, 
Sdll  prophesying  days  of  new  delight. 
And  rapturous  nights  of  undecayingjoy; 
And  in  her  hand,  where'er  she  went,  she  held 
A  radiant  cup  that  seemed  of  nectar  full; 
And  by  her  side,  danced  fair,  dehisive  Hope. 
The  foo\  p^mued.  enamoured;  and  the  wise 
Experienced    man,  who   reasoned    much   and 

thought, 
Was  sometimes  seen  lajring  hb  wisdom  down, 
^nd  vying  with  the  stripling  in  the  chase. 

Nor  wonder  tli5u,  for  she  vras  really  fair. 
Decked  to  the  very  taste  of  flesh  and  blood. 
And  many  thought  her  sound  within,  and  gay 
And  healthy  at  the  heart:  but  thought- axmss. 
For  she  was  full  of  all  disease :  her  bones- 
Were  rotten;  Consumptbn  licked  her  Mood,  and 

drank 
Her  marrow  up;  her  breath  smelled  mortally, 
And  in  her  bowels  plague  and  fever  lurked ; 
And  in  her  very  heart,  and  reins,  and  life. 
Corruption's  worm  gnawed  greedily  unseen. 

Many  her  haunts.    Thou  npightst  have  seen 
her  now 
With  indotenee,  lolling  on  the  mid-day  couch, 
And  whispering  drowsy  words;  and  now  at  dawli^ 
Loudly  and  rough,  joining  the  sylvan  horn ; 
Or  sauntering  in  the  park,  and  to  tht  tale  ' 
Of  slander  giting  ear;  or  sitting  fierce, 
Rude,  blasphemous,  malicious,  raving,  mad, 
Where  fortune  to  the  fickle  die  Was  bound. 

But  chief  she  loved  the  scene  of  deep  debauch, 
Where  revelry,  and  dance,  and  fhintic  song, 
Disturbed  the  sleep  of  honest  men ;  and  where 
The  drunkard  sat,  she  entered  in,  well  pleased, 
With  eye  brimful  of  wanton  mirthfulness, 
And  urged  him  still  to  fill  another  cup. 

And  at  the  shadowy  twilight,  in  the  dmt 
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And  gloomy  night,  I  looked,  and  saw  her  i 
Abroad,  arrayed  in  harlot's  soft  attire ; 
And  walk  vrithoutin  every  itreel^  and  lie 
In  wait  at  every  combr,  fidl  of  guile: 
And  as  the  unwary  ^outh  of  simple  heart, 
And  void  of  understanding,  passed,  she  caught 
And  kissod  him,  and  with  lips  of  lying  said, 
I  have  peace-offerings  with  me ;  I  have  paid 
My  Vows  this  day;  and  therefore  came  I  forth 
To  meet  thee,  and  to  seek  th^  diligently. 
To  seek  thy  face,  and  1  have  found  thee  here. 
My  bed  is  decked  with  robes  of  tapestry, 
With  carved  work  and  sheets  of  linen  fine; 
Perfumed  with  aloes,  myrrh)  and  cinnamon. 
Sweet  are  stolen  waters!  pleasant  n»  the  bread 
In  secret  eat6n!  the  goodman  is  from  home. 
Come,  let  us  take  our  fil  of  love  till  mom 
Awake;  let  us  delight  ourseltes  with  loves. 
With  much  fair  speecb,  she  caused  the  youth  ft 

yieW; 
And  forced  him  with  the  fUrtteiing  of  her  tongue. 
I  looked,  and  saw  him  follow  to  her  house, 
As  goes  the  ox  to  slaughter;  ai  the  fool 
To  the  correction  of  the  stocks;  or  bird 
That  hastes  into  the  subtle  fowler^s  snare, 
And  knows  not,  simple  thing,  tb  for  its  fife. 
I  saw  him  enter  in,  and  heanl  the  door 
Behind  them  shut;  and  in  thSb  dark,  still  night, 
When  God's  tmsleeping  eye  alone  can  see. 
He  went  to  her  adulterous  bed.    At  morn 
I  looked,  and  saw  him  not  among  the  youths. 
I  beard  hb  fiither  mourn,  hb  mother  weep, 
For  none  returned  that  went  with  her.    The  dead 
Were  in  her  house,  her  guests  in  depths  of  heU. 
She  wove  the  wintfing-sheet  of  soub,  and  laid 
Them  in  flie  urn  of  everlasting  death. 

Such  #as  the  Shadow  foob  pursued  on  earth. 
Under  the  name  of  pleasure ;  fair  outside, 
Within  corrupted,  and  corrupting  still. 
Ruined  and  ruinous,  her  sure  reward. 
Her  total  recompense,  was  still,  as  he. 
The  bard,  recorder  of  Earth's  Seasons,  sung, 
"  Vexation,  dbappointment,  and  remorse." 
Yet  at  herdoor  the  young  and  oikl,  and  some 
Who  held  high  character  among  the  wise. 
Together  stood,  and  strove  among  themselves, 
Who  first  should  enter,  and  be  ruined  first. 
^    Strange  competition  of  immortal  soub! 
To  tfweat  for  death!  to  strive  fbr  misery! 
But  think  not  Pleasure  told  her  end  was  deatli. 
Even  human  folly  then  had  paused  at  least 
And  given  some  signs  of  hesitation ;  nor 
Arrived  so  hot,  and  out  of  breath,  at  wo. 
Though  contradicted  every  day  by  facts 
That  sophbtry  itself  would  stumble  o'er, 
And  to  the  very  teeth  a  Har  proved. 
Ten  thousand  times,  as  if  unconscious  still 
Of  invranl  Uame,  she  stood  and  waved  her  hand 
And  pointed  to  her  bower,  and  said  to  all 
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Who  pasaed,  Take  yonder  flowery  path,  my  «tcp« 
Attend;  I  lead  the^smooiheat  way  to  heaven; 
This  world  receive  as  surety  for  the  next : 
And  many  simple  men,  most  simple,  though 
Renowned  £ir  learning  much,  and  wary  skill, 
Believed,  and  turned  ^side,  and  were  undone. 

Another  leaf  of  finished  Time  we  turn, 
And  read  of  fame,  terrestrial  fame,  which  died, 
And  rose  not  at  the  resurrection  mom ; 
Not  that  by  virtue  earned,  the  true  renown, 
Begun  on  eaitit,  and  lasting  in  the  skies, 
Worthy  the  lofty  wish  of  seraphim, — 
Tho  approbation  of  the  Eye  that  sees 
The  end  fronrthe  beginning,  sees  from  cause 
To  most  remote  tffed.    Of  it  we  read 
In  book  of  Grod's  remembrance,  in  the  book 
Of  Ufe,  from  which  the  quick  and  dead  were  judged; 
The  book  that  Ues  upon  the  Throne,  and  tells 
Of  glorious  acts  by  saints  and  angels  done ; 
The  record  of  the  holy,  just,  and  good. 

Of  all  the  phantoms  fleeting  in  the  mist 
Of  Time,  though  meagre  all,  and  ghostly  thin, 
Most  unsubstantial,  unessential  shade 
Was  earthly  Fame.    She  was  a  voice  alone, 
And  dwelt  upon  the  noisy  tongues  of  men. 
She  never'thought,  bi^t  gabbled  ever  on, 
Applauding  most  what  least  deserved  applause. 
The  motive,  the  result,  was  naught  to  her. 
The  deed  alone,  though  dyed  in  human  gore, 
And  steeped  in  widow's  tears,  if  it  stood  out 
To  prominent  display,  she  talked  of  much, 
And  roared  around  it  with  a  thousand  tongues. 
As  changed  the  wind  her  organ,  so  she  changed 
Perpetually ;  and  whom  she  praised  to-day, 
Vexing  his  ear  with  acclamatiops  loud, 
To-morrow  blamed,  and  hissed  him  out  of  sight 

Such  was  her  natijre,  and  her  practice  sucIl 
But,^) !  ^er  voice  was  sweet  to  mortal  ears, 
And  touched  so  pleasantly  the  strings  of  pnde 
And  vanity,  which  in  the  heart  of  man 
Were  ever  strung  harmonious  to  her  note, 
That  many  thought,  to  live  without  her  song 
Was  rather  death  than  life.     To  live  unknown, 
Unnoticed,  unrenownedl  to  die  unpraised, 
Unepitaphed!  to  go  down  to  the  pit. 
And  moulder  into  dust  among  vile  worms, 
And  leave  no  whispering  of  a  name  on  earth  I — 
Such  thought  was  cold  about  the  heart,  and  chilled 
The  blood.    Who  could  endure  it?  who  could 

choose 
Without  a  struggle,  to  be  swept  away 
From  all  remembrance,  and  have  part  no  more- 
With  hving  men  1   Philosophy  failed  here, 
And  self-approving  pride.    Hence  it  became 
The  aim  of  most,  and  main  pursuit,  to  win 
A  name,  to  leave  some  vestige  as  they  passed, 
That  following  ages  might  discern,  they  once 
Had  been  on  earth,  and  acted  something  there. 

Many  the  roads  they  took,  the  plans  they  tried. 


The  man  of  science  to  the  diade  retired. 
And  laid  his  head  upon  his  hand,  in  mood 
Of  awful  thoughtfulness,  and  dived,  and  divad 
Again,  deeper  and  deeper  still,  to  sound 
The  cause  remote ;  resolved,  before  he  died. 
To  make  some  grand  discovery,  by  which 
He  should  be  known  to  all  posterity. 

And  in  the  silent  vigils  of  the  sight, 
When  uninspired  men  reposed,  the  bard. 
Ghastly  of  countenance,  and  from  his  ^e 
Oft  streaming  wild  unearthly  fire,  sat  up. 
And  sent  imagination  forth,  and  searched 
The  fur  and  near,  heaven,  earth,  and  gloomy  he^ 
For  fiction  new,  for  thought,  untbonght  before ; 
And  when  some  curious,  rare  idea  peered 
Upon  his  mind,  he  dipped  his  hasty  pen. 
And  by  the  glimmering  lamp,  or  moonlight  beia 
That  through  his  Uttice  peeped,  wrote  fooifiy 

down. 
What  seemed  in  truth  imperishable  song. 

And  sometimes  too,  the  reverend  divine^ 
In  meditation  deep  of  holy  things 
And  vanities  of  Time,  heard  Fame's  sweet  ^ 
Approach  his  ear ;  and  hung  another  flower. 
Of  earthly  sort,  about  the  sacred  truth ; 
And  ventured  whiles  to  mix  the  bitter  text. 
With  relish  suited  to  the  sinner's  taste. 

And  oft-times  too,  the  simple  hind,  who  i 
Ambitionless,  arrayed  in  humble  garb. 
While  rou^d  him,  spreading,  fed  his  harmlesB  flock, 
Sitting  was  seen,  by  some  wild  warbling  btook. 
Carving  his  name  upon  his  favourite  staflT; 
Or,  in  ill-favoured  letters,  tracing  it 
Upon  the  aged  thorn,  or  on  the  face 
Of  some  conspicuous,  oft-frequented  stone. 
With  persevering,  wondrous  industry ; 
Andlioping,  as  he  toiled  amain,  and  saw 
The  characters  take  form,  some  other  w^ht. 
Long  after  he  was  dead  and  in  the  grave, 
Should^  loiter  there  at  noon,  and  read  his  name. 

In  purple  some,  and  some  in  rags^  stood  forth 
For  reputation.    Some  displayed  a  limb 
Well-fashioned;  some,  of  lowlier  mind,  a  cane 
Of  curious  workmanship  and  marvelloas  tvrisL 
In  strength  some  sought  it,  and  in  beauty  monw 
Long,  long,  the  fair  one  laboured  at  the  glaa^ 
And,  bdng  tired,  called  in  au^ar  skill. 
To  have  her  sails,  before  she  went  abroad. 
Full  spread  and  nicely  set,  to  catch  the  gak 
Of  praise ;  and  much  she  caught,  aad  much  d** 

served. 
When  outward  lovelineft  was  index  fair 
Of  purity  within :  but  oft,  alas! 
The  bloom  was  on  the  skin  alone ;  and  winm 
She  saw,  sad  sight!  the  roses  on  her  cheek 
Wither,  and  heard  the  voice  of  Fame  retire 
And  die  away,  she  heaved  most  piteous  sighs^ 
And  wept  most  lamentable  tean;  and  while^ 
In  wikl  delirium,  made  rash  attempt. 
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Unholy  mimicry  of  Nature's  work ! 

To  re-rreate,  with  fraU  and  mortal  things, 

Her  withered  face.    Attempt  how  fond  and  vain! 

Her  frame  itself  soon  mouldered  down  to  dust ; 

And,  in  the  land  of  deep  forgetfulncss, 

Her  heauty  and  her  name  were  laid  beside 

Eternal  silence  and  the  loathsome  worm; 

Into  whoee  darkness  flattery  ventured  not ; 

Where  none  bad  ears  to  hear  the  voice  of  Fame. 

Many  the  roads  they  took,  the  plans  they  tried, 
And  awful  ofl  the  wickedness  they  wrought 
To  be  observed,  some  scrambled  up  to  thrones, 
And  sat  in  vestures  dripping  wet  with  gore. 
The  warrior  dipped  his  sword  in  blood,  and  wrote 
His  name  on  lands  and  cities  desolate. 
The  rich  bought  fields,  and  houses  built,  and  raised 
The  monumental  piles  up  to  the  clouds^ 
And  called  them  by  their  names:  and,  strange  to 

teUI 
Rather  than  be  unknown,  and  pass  away 
Obscurely  to  the  grave,  some,  small  of  soul. 
That  else  bad  perishefl  unobserved,  acquired 
Considerable  renown  by  oaths  profane ; 
By  jesting  boldly  with  all  sacred  things; 
And  uttering  fearlessly  whate'er  occurred ; 
Wild,  blasphemous,  petditionable  thoughts, 
That  Satan  in  them  moved;  by  wiser  men 
Suppressed,  and  quickly  banbhed  from  the  mind. 

Many  the  roads  they  took,  the  plans  they  tried. 
But  all  in  vain.    Who  grasped  at  earthly  fame, 
Ghrasped  wind ;  nay  worse,  a  serpent  grasped,  that 

through 
His  hand  slid  smoothly,  and  was  gone ;  but  left 
A  sting  behind  which  wrought  him  endless  pain. 
For  od  her  voice  was  old  Abaddon's  lure. 
By  which  he  charmed  the  foolish  soul  to  death* 

So  happiness  was  sought  in  pleasure,  gold, 
Renown,  by  many  sought.    But  should  1  4ng 
Of  all  the  trifling  race,  my  time,  thy  faith  ^ 
Would  fail,  of  things  erectly  organized, 
And  having  rational^  articulate  voice. 
And  claiming  outward  brotherhood  with  man, 
Of  him  that  laboured  sorely,  in  his  sweat 
Brooking  afar,  then  hurried  to  the  wine, 
Deliberately  resolving  to  be  mad ; 
Of  him  who  taught  the  ravenous  bird  to  fly 
This  way  or  that,  thejreby  supremely  blest ; 
Or  rode  in  fury  with  the  howling  pack, 
Affronting  much  the  noble  animal, 
He  spurred  into  such  company ;  of  him 
Who  down  into  the  boweb  of  the  earth 
Descended  deeply,  to  bring  up  the  wreck 
Of  some  old  earthen  ware,  which  having  stowed, 
With  every  proper  care,  hiB  home  returned 
0*er  maiiy  a  sea  and  many  a  league  of  land, 
Triumphantly  to  show  the  marvellous  prize ; 
And  him  that  vexed  his  brain,  and  theories  buill 
Of  gossamer  upon  the  brittle  winds, 
Peiplezed  exceedingly  why  shells  were  found 
6 


Upon  the 'mountain  tops,  but  wondering  not 
Why  shells  were  found  at  all,  more  wondrous  still! 
Of  him  who  strange  enjoyment  took  in  talcs 
Of  fairy  folk,  and  sleepless  ghosts,  and  sounds 
Unearthly,  whispering  in  the  ear  of  night 
Disastrous  things ;  and  bun  who  still  foretold 
Calamity  which  never  came,  and  lived 
In  terror  all  his  days  of  comets  rude, 
That  should  unmannerly  and  lawless  drive 
Athwart  the  path  of  earth,  and  bum  mankind; 
Alt  if  the  appointed  hour  of  doom,  by  Grod 
Appointed,  ere  its  thne  should  come!  as  if 
Too  small  the  number  of  substantial  ills. 
And  real  feare,  to  vex  the  sons  of  men. 
These,  had  they  not  possessed  immortal  souls, 
And  been.accountable,  might  have  been  passed 
With  laughter,  and  forgot;  but,  as  it  was, 
And  is,  their  folly  asks  a  serious  tear. 

Keen  was  the  search,  and  various,  and  wide, 
For  happiness.    Take  one  example  more, 
So  strange,  that  common  fi>ols  looked  on  amazed ; 
And  wise  and  sober  men  together  drew, 
And  trembling  stood ;  and  angels  in  the  heavens 
G^w  pale,  and  talked  of  vengeance  as  at  hand; 
The  sceptic's  route,  the  unbeliever's,  who, 
Despising  reason,  reveladon,  God, 
And  kicking  'gainst  the  pricks  of  consdenoe, 

rushed 
DeUriously  upon  the  bossy  shield 
Of  the  Omnipotent ;  and  in  his  heart 
Purposed  to  deify  the  idc!  chance ; 
And    laboured    hard, — oh,  labour  worse  than 

naught! — 

And  toiled  with  dark  and  crooked  reasoning. 
To  make  the  fidr  and  lovely  earthy  which  dwelt 
In  sight  of  Heaven,  a  cold  and  fatherless. 
Forsaken  thing,  that  wandered  on,  forlorn, 
Undestined,  uncompassioned,  unupheld ; 
A  vapour  eddying  in  tlie  whiri  of  chance, 
And  soon  to  vanish  everlastingly. 
He  travailed  sorely,  and  made  many  a  tack. 
His  sails  oil  shifting,  to  arrive,— dread  thought!— 
Arrive  at  utter  nothingness ;  and  have 
Being  po  more,  no  filing,  memory. 
No  lingering  consciousness  that  e'er  he  was. ' 
Guilt's  midnight  wish !  last,  most  abhorredthought ! 
Most  desperate  effort  of  extremest  sin ! 
Others,  pre>occupied,  ne'er  saw  true  Hope: 
He,  seeing,  aimed  to  stab  her  to  the  heart, 
And  ^h  infernal  chymistry  to  wring 
The  last  sweet  drop  from  sorrow's  cup  of  gall ; 
To  quench  the  only  ray  that  cheered  the  earth. 
And  leave  mankind  in  night  which  had  no  star. 
Others  the  streams  of  Pleasure  troubled ;  he 
Toiled  much  to  dry  her  very  fountain  head. 
Unpardonable  man!  sold  under  sin! 
He  was  the  devil's  pioneer,  who  cut 
The  fences  down  of  Virtue,  sapped  her  walls^ 
And  openeB  asmooth  and  easy  way  to  death* 
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Tnutor  to  aO  ezktence,  to  all  life! 
Bool-filicide!  detennimd  Aw  of  being  I 
Intended  murderer  of  God,  moit  High! 
Strange  road,  moit  atrange!  toMek  for  happineM! 
Hell'a  mad-hooiea  are  full  of  such,  too  fierce, 
Too  furioosly  insane,  and  desperate, 
To  range  unbound  'moog  evil  spiriu  danuied. 

Fertile  was  earth  in  many  things,  not  least 
In  fools,  who  mercj  both  and  judgment  scorned, 
Scorned  lore,  experience  scorned,  and  onward 

lushed 
To  swift  destruction,  giving  all  reproof 
And  all  instruction,  to  the  winds;  and  much 
Of  both  thej  had,  and  rooeh  despised  of  both. 

Wisdom  took  up  her  harp,  and  stood  in  place 
Of  frequent  concourse,  stood  in  every  gato. 
By  every  way,  and  walked  in  every  street ; 
And,  lifting  up  her  voice,  procbdmed:  "  Be  wisf, 
Ye  ibob!  be  ci'ali  understanding  heart; 
Forsake  the  wicked,  come  not  near  his  house. 
Pass  by,  make  hasto,  depart  and  turn  away. 
Me  follow,  me,  whose  wi^s  are  pleasantness, 
Whose  paths  are  peace,  whose  end  is  perfect  joy.** 
The  Seasons  came  and  went,  and  went  and  came, 
To  teach  men  gratitude ;  and  as  they  passed. 
Gave  warning  of  the  lapse  of  Tiine,  that  else 
Had  stolen  unheeded  l^.    The  gentle  Fkmers, 
Retired,  and,  stooping  o'er  the  wilderness, 
Talked  of  humility,  and  peace,  and  love. 
The  Dews  came  down  imseen  at  evenihg-tide, 
And  silently  their  bounties  shed,  to  teac^ 
Mankind  unostentatious  charity. 
With  arm  in  arm  the  forest  rose  on  high,  ^ 
And  lesson  gavo  of  brotherly  regard. 
And,  on  the  rugged  mountain-brow  exposed, 
Bearing  the  blast  alone,  the  ancient  oak 
Stood,  lifting  high  his  mighty  arm,  and  still 
To  courage  in  distress  exhorted  loud. 
The  flocks,  the  herds,  the  birds,  the  streams,  the 

breeze, 
Attuned  the  heart  to  melody  and  love. 
Mercy  stood  in  the  cloud,  with  eye  that  wept 
Essential  love ;  and,  from  her  glorious  bow, 
Bending  to  kiss  the  earth  in  token  of  peace, 
With  her  own  lips,  her  gracious  lips,  which  God 
Of  sweetest  accent  made,  she  whispered  stiU, 
She  whispered  to  Revenge,  Forgive,  forgive. 
The  Sun,  rejoicing  round  the  earth,  announced 
Daily  the  wisdom,  power,  and  love  of  Gkid. 
The  Moon  awoke,  and  firom  her  maiden  face, 
Shedding  her  cloudy  locks,  looked  meekly  forth. 
And  with  her  virgin  Stars  walked  in  tho  heavens. 
Walked  nightly  there,  conversing  as  she  walked, 
Of  purity,  and  hoUneas,  and  God. 
In  dreams  and  visions,  sleep  instructed  mudi. 
Day  uttored  speech  to  day,  and  night  to  nigbt 
Taught  knowledge.    Silence  had  a  tongue ;  the 

grave. 
The  dariOMM,  and  the  kmely  waste,  had  each 


A  tongue,  that  ever  said,  Man!  think  of  God! 
Think  of  thyself  I  think  of  eternity! 
Fear  God,  the  tbundcn  said.  Fear  God,  the  WKVM 
Fear  God,  the  fightoing  of  the  storm  icpfied. 
Fear  God,  deep  loudly  answered  b«ck  to  deep: 
And,  in  the  lecn||ke  of  the  Holy  One, 
Meaaah's  measeogers,  the  faitkfal  few. 
Faithful  'mong  many  false,  the  Bible  openedp 
And  cried.  Repent!  repent  ye  sons  of  men! 
Believe,  be  saved ;  and  reasoned  awfedly 
Of  temperance,  righteousness,  and  jodgnwnt  no« 
To  come,  of  ever-during  life  and  death : 
And  chosen  bards  from  age  to  age  awoke 
The  sacred  lyre,  and  full  on  FoUy's  ear. 
Numbers  of  righteous  indignation  poured: 
And  God,  omnipotent,  when  mercy  failed. 
Made  bare  his  holy  arm,  and  with  the  ttiokm 
Of  vengeance  smoto;  the  fountains  of  the  deep 
Broke  up,  heaven's  windows  opened,  and  atmft  oa 

men 
A  flood  of  wrath,  sent  plague  and  femine  Ibrtb ; 
With  earthquake  rocked  the  world  beneath,  with 

storms 
Above  laid  citiss  wasto,  and  turned  fet  lands 
To  barreoness,  and  with  the  sword  of  war 
In  fury  marched,  and  gave  them  blood  to  drink. 
Angela  veroonstfatcd,  Mercy  beseeched, 
Heaveu  smiled  and  frowned.  Hell  groaned,  Tmm 

fted.  Death  shook 
Hiidait,  and  threatened  tomake  repenUnce  ▼:v%^ 
Incredible  assertion !  men  rushed  on 
Determinedly  to  ruin ;  shut  their  ears, 
Their  eyes,  to  ftU  advice,  to  all  reproof; 
O'er  mercy  and  o'er  judgment,  downward  mshnd 
To  misery }  and, — roost  incredible 
Of  all  l«<-to  misery  ru^ed  along  the  way 
Of  diM4ppointBmit  and  remorse,  where  stiU 
At  ev^ry  step,  adders,  in  pleasure's  form, 
Stung  mortally ;  andJoya, — whose  bloemy^iaekt 
Seemed  glowing  high  with  immortality. 
Whose  bosoms  prophesied  superfluous  bliss^ — 
While  in  the  arms  reduved,  and  focked  in  cktsa 
And  riotous  embrace,  turned  pale,  and  cold. 
And  died,  and  smelled  of  putrefaction  rank ; 
Turned,  in  the  very  moment  of  delight, 
A  loathsome,  heavy  corpee,  that  with  the  dear 
And  hoUow  eyes  of  death,  stared  horribly. 
All  tribes,  all  generations  of  the  earth, 
T-hus  wantonly  to  ruin  drove  alike. 
We  heard  indeed  of  gold .  and  silver  days, 
And  of  primeval  innocence  unstained : 
A  pagan  tale  I  but  by  baptised  batds, 
Fhileeophen,  and  statesmen,  who  were  atiU 
Held  wise  and  cunning  men,  talked  of  ao  raorh. 
That  most  believed  it  so,  and  asked  not  why. 

The  pair,  the  family  first  made,  were  iM ; 
And  fo^  their  great  peculiar  sin,  incuned 
The  Cirrse,  and  left  it  due  to  all  their  xaca; 
And  bold  example  gave  of  every  climax 
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Hate,  nrardexy  unbeHe^  reproach,  reven^ 
A  time,  'tis  true,  there  came,  of  which  thoo  aeon 
Shak  hear,  the  Sabbath  Day,  the  Jobfiee 
Of  earth,  when  righteoasneei  and  peace  prevailed. 
This  time  except,  who  wzitee  the  history 
Of  meiT,  and  writee  it  true,  must  write  tii^  bad; 
Who  mda,  muet  read  of  violence  and  bloodc 
The  man,  who  ooidd  tiie  story  of  one  day 
Perase,  the  wrongs,  oppvessione,  cruelbcey 
Deceits,  and  perjuries,  and  Tanittes, 
Rewarded  worthkssness,  rejected  worth,   ; 
Assassinatbns,  robberies,  thefts,  and  wan, 
Disastroos  accidents,  lift  thrown  away, 
Divinity  insulted,  Heaven  despised, 
Religion  soomed,— Mid  not  been  sick  at  night, 
And  sad,  had  gathered  greater  stoft'of  mirth, 
Than  ever  wise  man  in  the  wdrld  could  4M, 

One  cause  of  foDy,  one  especial  cause, 
Wss  this:  Few  knew  what  wisdom  was,  though 

weH 
Deined  in  Qod^n  own  words,  smd  printed  lai^ 
On  heaven  and  earth  in  characters  of  light, 
And  sounded  in  the  ear  by  every  wind.    - 

Wisdom  is  humble,  said  the  voice  of  God. 
*Tk  proud,  the  World  replied.   Wisdom,  said  Ck)d, 
Forgives,  forbears,  and  suffers,  not  for  fear 
Of  man,  but  Qod.    Wisdom  revenges,  said 
The  world,  is  qmck  and  deadly  of  resentmcnty 
Thrusts  at  the  very  shadow  of  affront. 
And  hast^i,  by  death,  to  wipe  its  hoaottr  ctoan. 
Wisdom,  said  God,  loves  eneimes,  entreatSi 
Solicits,  begs  for  peace.    Wisdom,  repHed 
The  worid,  hates  enemies,  vrill  not  Iwk  pettoe, 
Conditions  spurns,  and  triumphs  in  their  hJA, 
Wisdom  mistrusts  itself,  and  leans  en  Heaven, 
Said  Gk)d.    |t  trusts  and  leai»  rrpoh  kself. 
The  world  replied.    Wisdom  retires,  said  God, 
And  counts  it  bravery  to  bear  reproach. 
And  shame,  and  lowty  poverty,  upright; 
And  weeps  with  oil  who  have  Just  cause  to  weep. 
Wisdom,  replied  ttie  world,  strtits  forth  to^<ae, 
Treads  the  broad  stage  of  life  with  ehunorous  foot, 
Attracts  all  pTaisc;s,  counts  it  bravery 
Akme  to  wield  the  sword,  and  rush  en  death ; 
And  never  weeps,  but  for  its  own  disgrace. 
Wisdom,  said  Gkd,  is  highest,  when  it  stoops 
Lowest  before  the  Holy  Throne ;  throws  down 
Its  crown,  abased ;  forgets  itself,  admires. 
And  breathes  adoring  praise.    There  Wisdom 

stoops. 
Indeed,  the  worid  replied,  there  stoops,  because 
It  must,  but  stoops  with  dignity;  and  thinks 
And  meditates  the  while  of  inward  worth. 

Thus  did  Alibighty  Chxl,  and  thus  the  woildj 
Wisdom  define :  and  most  the  world  beltevM, 
And  boldly  called  the  truth  of  God  a  lie. 
Hence,  he  that  to  the  worldly  wisdom  shaped 
His  character,  became  the  favourite 
Of  men.  was  honourable  termed,  a  man 


Of  spirit,  noble,  glerionsy  lofty  soul! 
And  as  he  crossed  the  earth  in  chose  of  dreams. 
Received  prodigious  shouts  of  w^urm  applause. 
Heooe,  who  to  godly  wisdom  flamed  his  life. 
Was  counted  mean,  and  spiritless,  and  vile ; 
And  as  he  walked  obecunely  in  the  path 
Which  bd  to  heaven,  fods  hisMxl  with  aeiptfiit 

tongue. 
And  poured  contempt  upon  his  holy  head. 
And  poured  oentempt  en  all  who  praised  his  nama 

But  false  as  this  account  of  wisdom  was, 
The  world's  1  mean,  it  was  its  beat,  the  creed 
Of  sober,  grave,  and  pbileeophic  men, 
With  nuieh  reseirch  and  oogitataoD  framed, 
Of  men,  who  with  the  vulgar  scorned  to  sit. 

The  popular  belief  seemed  rather  wocae, 
Whea  heard  replying  to  the  voice  of  truth. 

The  wise  man,  sud  the  Bible,  walks  with  God; 
Surveys,  hx  on,  the  endless  line  of  life ; 
Values  his  soul,  thinks  of  eternity, 
Both  worlds  considen,  and  provides  for  both; 
With  reas9ii's  eye  his  passions  guaids ;  ahstaini 
From  evil ,  lives  on  hope,  on  hope,  tl^e  fruit 
Of  faith ;  looks  upward,  purifies  his  soul, 
Expands  hb  wings,  and  mounts  into  the  sky ; 
Passes  thesui^  and  gaine  his  father^  house, 
And  drinks  yM.  angels  from  the  finrnt  of  hh«. 

The  multitude  akyud  replied,~4eplied 
By  t>ractice,  for  they  were  not  bookish  men, 
Kor  fl[pt  to  form  their  principlei  in  words,—- 
The  wise  man,  first  of  all,  eradicates, 
As  much  as  possible,  from  out  his  mind, 
AA  thought  of  death,  God,  and  eternity ; 
Admires  the  world,  and  thinks  of  Time  akme ; 
Avoids  the  Bible,  iiH  reproof  avoids; 
Rocks  Consdenoe,  If  he  can,  asleep ;  p«ts  out 
The  eye  of  Reason,  prisons,  tortuies,  binds. 
And  makes  her  Uius,  by*  violence  and  force. 
Give  wicked  evidence  against  herself; 
Lets  passion  loose,  .the  substance  leaves,  pmKiei 
The- shadow  vehemently,  but  ne'er  o'iertakes; 
Puts  by  the  cup  of  hoNnees  and  joy; 
And  drinks,  carouses  deeply,  in  the  bowl 
Of  death ;  grovels  fai  dust,  poUutes^  destroys, 
His  soul !  is  miserable  to  acquire 
More  miseTy;  deceives  to  be  deceived ; 
Strives,  labours,  to  the  last,  to  shun  the  trtith ; 
Strives,  labours,  to  the  hnt,  to  damn  himself; 
Turns  desperate,  shudders,  groans,  blasphemes, 

and  dies, 
And  sinks— where >couId  he  eket— toen^esswv; 
And  drinks  the  wine  of  God's  eternal  wrath. 

The  learned  thus,  and  thus  the  uiileamed  world. 
Wisdom  defined.    In  sound  they  disagreed ; 
In  substance,  in  effect,  m  end,  the  same; 
And  equally  to  God  and  truth  opposed, 
Opposed  as  darkness  to  the  Ight  of  heaven. 
Yet  were  there  some,  that  seemed  weO-meanmf 
me^, 
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Wlio  sygtems  planned,  expresMd  in  supple  words. 
Which  pnaised  the  man  as  wisest,  that  in  one 
United  both ;  pleased  God,  and  pleased  the  world ; 
And  with  the  saint,  and  with  the  sinner,  had, 
Changing  his  gazl>,  unseen,  a  good  report. 
And  maiiy  thought  their  definition  best ; 
And  in  their  wisdom  grew  exceeding  wise. 

Union  abhorred!  disdmulation  vain! 
Could  Holiness  embrace  the  harlot  Sin? 
Could  life  wed  death  1  Could  Qod  wit|i  Mapitnon 

dweH? 
Oh,  foolish  men!  oh,  men  for  ev^r  lost! 
In  spite  of  mercy  lost,  in  spite  of  wrath! 
In  spite  of  Disappointment  and  Remorse, 
Which  made  the  way  to  ruin,  ruinous  1 

Hear  what  they  were:  The  progeny  of  Sin, 
Alike,  and  oft  combined;  but  differing  much    ' 
In  mode  of  giving  pain.    As  felt  the  gross, 
Material  part,  when  in  the  (bmace  cast, 
So  felt  the  soul,  the  victim  of  Remorse. 
It  was  a  fire  which  on  the  verge  of  God's 
Commandments  burned,  and  on  the  vitals  fed 
Of  all  who  pai^sed.    Wbo  passed,  there  met  Re- 
morse; 
A  violent  fever  seised  his  soul ;  the  heavens 
Above,  the  earth  beneath,  seemed  glowing  brass. 
Heated  seven  times ;  he  heard  dread  voices  speak. 
And  mutter  iiorrid  prophecies  of  pain, 
Severer  and  severer  yet  to  oonde ; 
And  as  he  writhed  and  quivered,  scorched  within, 
The  Fury  round  his  torrid  temples  flapped 
Her  fiery  wings,  and  breathed  upon  his  lips 
And  parched  tongue  the  withered  blasts  of  hell. 
It  was  the  suffering  begun,  thou  sawst 
In  symbol  of  the  Worm  tiiat  never. dies.  > 

The  other,  Disappointment,  rather  seemed 
Negation  of  delight.    It  was  a  thing 
Sluggish  and  torpid,  tending  towards  death. 
Its  breath  was  cold,  and  made  the  sportive  blood, 
Stagnant,  and  dull,  and  heavy,  round  the  wheeb 
Of  life.    The  roots  of  that  whereon  it  blew, 
Decayed,  and  with  the  genial  soil  no  more 
Held  sympathy ;  the  leaves,  the  branches  drooped, 
And  mouldered  slowly  down  to  formless  dust ; 
Not  tossed  and  driven  by  violence  of  winds, 
But  withering  where  they  sprung,  and  rotting 

there 
Long  disappointed,  disappointed  still, 
The  hopeless  man,  hopelev  in  his  main  wish,  ^ 
As  if  returning  back  to  nothipg,  felt; 
In  strange  vacuity  of  being  hung, 
And  rolled  and  rdled  'his  eye  on  empdness, 
That  seemed  to  grow  more  empty  every  hour. 

One  of  this  mood  I  do  remember  well. 
We   name   him   not, — what  now  are   eaxthly 

names  1 — 
In  humble  dwelling  bom,  retired,  remote; 
In  rural  quietude,  'mong  hills,  and  streaoM, 
<ird  melancholy  deserts,  where  the  Sun 


Saw,  as  he  passed,  a  shepherd  only,  here 
And  there,  watehiiog  his  little  flock,  or  heard 
The  ploughman  talking  to  his  steers;  his  hopes, 
H»  morning  hopes,  awoke  before  him,  smiling. 
Among  the  dews  and  holy  mountain  airs; 
And&ncy  colouied  them  with  every  hoe 
Of  heavenly  loveliness.    But  soon  his  dremnM 
Of  childhood  fled  kway,  those  rainbow  dreams, 
So  innocent  and  fair,  that  withered  Age, 
Even  at  the  grave,  cleared  up  his  du^y  eye. 
And,  passing  all  between,  looked  fondly  back 
To  see  them  once  again,  ere  he  departed : 
These  fled  away,  and  anxious  thought,  that  wiabid 
To  go,  yet  whither  knew  not  well  to  go. 
Possessed  his  soul,  and  held  it  still  awhile^ 
He  listened,  and  heard  fiom  fer  the  voioe  of  (ane, 
Heard  and  was  charmed ;  and  deep  ksui  sudden 

vow 
Of  resolution,  made  to  be  renowned ; 
And  deeper  vowed  again  to  keep  his  vow. 
His  parents  saw,  his  parents,  whom  Grod  made 
Of  kindest  heart,  saw,  and  indulged  his  hope. 
The  ancient  page  he  turned,  read  much,  thoogfat 

much. 
And  with  old  bards  of  honourable  name 
Measured  his  soul  severely;  and  looked  up 
To  fame,  ambitious  of  no  second  place. 
Hope  grew  from  inward  faith,  and  promised  &a. 
And  out  before  him  opened  many  a  path 
Ascending,  where  the  laurel  highest  waved 
Her  branch  of  endless  green.   He  stood  i  ~ 
But  stood,  admired,  not  long.   The  harp  he  i 
The  harp  he  love4,  loved  better  than  his  life. 
The  harp  which  uttered  deepest  notes,  and  held 
The-ear  of  thought  a  captive  to^its  song. 
He  seardied  and  meditated  mu^h,  and  whilea. 
With  rapturous  hand,  in  secret  touched  the  lyrn, 
Aiming  at  glorious  strains;  and  searched  again 
For  theme  deserving  of  immortal  verse; 
Chose  now,  and  ih>w  refused,  unsatisfied; 
Pleased,  then  displeased,  and  hesitating  stilL 
Thus  fctood  his  mind,  when  roui^  him  came  a 
doud. 
Slowly  and  heavily  it  came,  a  ckmd 
Of  ills,  we  mentbn  not    Rnou^  to  say, 
'Twas  ocAdf  and  dead,  impenetrable  gkx>m. 
He  saw  its  dark  approach,  and  saw  his^hc^K% 
One  after  one,  put  out,  as  nearer  still 
It  drew  his  soul ;  but  feinted  not  at  first. 
Fainted  not  soon.    He  knew  the  lot  of  man 
Was  trouble,  and  prepsfed  to  bear  the  vront; 
Endure  whatever  should  come,  without  a  sigh 
Endure,  and  drink,  even  to  the  very  dregs, 
The  bitterest  cup  that  Time  could  meanre  oat 
And,  having  done,  look  up,  luid  ask  for  moce. 

He  called  philosophy,  and  with  his  heait 
Reasoned.    He  called  religion  too,  but  called 
Reluctantly,  and  therefore  was  not  heard. 
Ashamed  to  be  overmatched  by  earthly  ^ 
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He  lought,  and  sought,  with  eye  that  dimmed  apace 

To  find  some  avenite  to  light,  some  place 

On  which  to  rest  a  hope;^but  sought  in  vain. 

Darker  and  darker  still  the  darkness  grew. 

At  length  he  sunk,  and  Disappointment  stood 

His  only  comforter,  and  mournfully 

ToM  all  was  passed.    His  interest  in  life, 

In  being,  ceased :  and  now  he  seemed  to  fei^ 

And  shuddered  ia  he  felt,  his  powers  of  mind 

Decaying  in  the  spring-time  of  his  day. 

The  vigorous,  weak  became,  the  clear  obscure. 

Memory  gave  up  her  charge,  Decision  ieeied, 

And  from  her  flight.  Fancy  returned,  returned 

Because  she  found  no  nouiishmept  abroad. 

The  blue  heavens  withered,  and  the  moon,  and 

sun, 
And  all  the  stars,  and  the  green  earth,  and  mora 
And  evening,  withered;  and  the  eyes,  and  smiies, 
And  feces^  of  all  men  and  women  withered; 
Withered  to  him;  and  all  the  umterse, 
Like  something  which  had  been,  appealed;  but 

now 
Was  dead  and  mouldering  fest  away.    He  tried 
No  more  to  hope,  wished  to  forget  his  vow, 
Wished  to  forget  his  harp;  then  leased  to  wish. 
That  was  his  last.    Enjoyment  now  was  done. 
He  had  no  hope,  no  wish,  and  scarce  a  fear.  ' 
Of  being  sensible,  and  sensble 
Of  kiss,  he  as  some  atom  seemed,  which  GhxJl 
Had  made  soperfl'uouBly,  «nd  needed  not 
To  build  creation  with ;  but  back  kgain 
1*0  nothing  threw,  and  left  it  in  the  void, 
With  everlasting  sense  that  once  it  was. 

Oh !  who  can  tell  what  days,  what  nights,  he 

tpentj 
Of  tideless,  wavetess,  sailless,  shoreless  wo! 
And  who  can  tell  how  many,  glorious  once, 
To  others  and  themselves  of  promtte  ftill. 
Conducted  to  this  pass  of  human  thought, 
This  wilderness  of  intellectual  death, 
Wasted  and  pined,  and  vanished  from  the  emtL, 
Leaving  no  vestige  of  memorial  there ! 

It  was  not  so  with  him.    When  thus  he  lay, 
Foriom  of  heart,  withered  a^d  desolate, 
As  leaf  of  Autumn,  which  the  wolfidi  winds, 
Selecting  from  its  felling  sisters,  chase, 
Far  from  its  native  grove,  to  lifelese  wastes. 
And  leave  it  there  alone,  to  be  forgotten 
Eternally,  God  passed  in  mercy  by, — 
His  praise  be  ever  new ! — and  on  him  breathed. 
And  bade  him  live,  and  put  into  his  hands 
A  holy  harp,  into  his  lips  a  song. 
That  rolled  its  numbers  down  the  tide  of  Time. 
Ambitbus  now  but  little,  to  be  praised 
Of  men  ak>ne ;  ambitious  most;  to  be 
Approved  of  Ood,  the  Judge  of  all ;  and  have 
His  name  recorded  in  the  book  of  life. 
Such  things  were   Disappointment  and  R^ 

morse. 


And  oft  united  both,  as  friends  severe. 
To  teach  men  wisdom ;  but  the  fool,  untaught, 
Was  foolish  still.    His  ear  he  stopped,  his  eyes 
He  shut,  and  blindly,  deafly  obstinate, 
Forced  desperately  his  way  irom  wo  to  wo. 

One-  place,  one  only  place,  there  was  on  eaith, 
Where  no  man  e'er  was  fool,  however  mad. 
'*  Men  may  live  fools,  but  feols  they  cannot  die." 
Ah!  twas  a  truth  most  true;  and  sung  in  Time, 
And  to  the  sons  of  men,  by  one^well  known 
On  earth  for  lofty  verse  and  lofty  sense.' 
Much  hast  thou  seen,  fair  youth,  much  heard; 

but  thou 
Hast  never  seen  a  death-bed,  never  heard 
A  dying  groan.    Men  saw  it  often.    'Twas  sad, 
To  all  most  sorrowiul  and  sad ;  to  guilt, 
'Twas  anguish,  terror,  darkness,  *without  bow. 
But,  ph!  it  had  a  most  convincing  tongue, 
A  potent  oratory,  that  secured 
Most  mute  attention;  and  it  spoke  the  troth 
So  boldly,  plainly,  perfectly  distinct. 
That  none  the  meaning  could  mistake,  or  doubl 
And  had  withal  a  disenchanting  power, 
A  most  omnipotent  and  wondrous  power. 
Which  in  a  moment  broke,  for  ever  broke, 
And  utterly  dissolved,  the  charms,  and  spellf^ 
And  cunning  soxoeries  df  earth  and  hell. 
And  thus  it  spoke  t»  him  who  ghastly  lay. 
And  struggled  fer  another  breath:  Earth's  cop 
Is  p(»soned;  her  renown,  inost  infamous; 
Her  gold,  seem  as  it  may,  is  leally  iiust; 
Her  titles,  slanderous  names;  her  praise,  reproach; 
Her  strmgth,  an  idiot^s  boast;  her  wisdom  blmdi 
Her  gain,  eternal  loss;  her  hope,  a  dream; 
Her  love,  her  friendship,  eimuty  with  Ood ; 
Her  promises,  a  He;  her  smile,  a  harlot's; 
Her  beauty,  paint,  and  rotten  within ;  her  plea* 

nres. 
Deadly  assassiiis masked;  her  laughter  grief ; 
Her  breast«,  the  j^g  of  Death ;  her  total  sum^ 
Her  aH,  roost  utter  vanity ;  and  all 
Her  lovers  mad^  insane  most  grievously. 
And  most  insane  because  they  know  it  not. 

Tbos  dia  the  mighty  reasoner.  Death  declare, 
And  volumes  more ;  and  in  one  word  confirmed 
The  Bible  whole,  Etemtty  is  ali. 
But  few  spectators,  few  believed,  of  those 
Who  staid  behind.    The  wisest,  best  of  men, 
Believed  not  to  thd  letter  full;  but  turned, 
And  on  the  world  k>QkBd  ferth,  as  if  they  thought 
The  well-trimmed  hypocrite  had  something  still 
Of  inwaid  worth.    The  dying  man  alone, 
Gave  faithful  audience,  and  the  words  of  Death, 
To  thelaat  jot,  believed,  believe^  and  felt; 
But^  alas!  believed  and  felt  too  lata 

And  had  Earth,  then,  no  joys,  no  native  tweets 
No  happiness,  that  one,  who  spoke  the  truth, 
Might  call  her  own  1  Sheha<ktrtte,>native  1 
Indigenous  delights,  Which  uo  the  tree 
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Of  holiness,  embracing  as  they  fifrow, 
Ascended,  and  bore  fruit  of  heavenly  taste ; 
In  pleasant  memory  held,  and  talked  of  oft, 
By  yonder  Saints,  who  walk  the  golden  streets 
Of  New  JemsaleiQ,  and  compass  nMmd 
The  Throne,  with  nearest  rision  blessed.  Of  these, 
Hereafter,  thon  shak  hear,  delighted  hear; 
One  page  of  beauty  in  the  life  of  man. 


BOOK  IV. 

The  world  had  madi  of  stnage  and  -wonderfol, 
In  passion  much,  in  action,  rsason,  wiH,    . 
And  much  inpfovideiice,  which  s^  retifed 
From  human  eye,  a»d  fed  PfaikMophy, 
That  ill  her  ignoeanee  liked  to  own,  thiou^  duk 
And  dangerous  paths  of  speculation  .wild. 
Some  striking  fealnns,  as  we  jmss,  we  mark, 
In  order  such  as  memory  suggests. 

0ns  pa«ion  prominent  i^ppeais,  th|i  hist    . 
Of  power,  which  oft-times  took  the  &irer  auofi 
Of  liberty,  and  hung  the  popular  flag 
Of  freedom  out.    Many,  indeed,  its  namssi 
When  on  the  thnme  it  sat,  and  round  the  neek 
Of  millions  riveted  its  iron  ohain, 
And  on  the  shoulders  of  the  people  kid 
Bufdens  unmenaful,  it  titfe  took 
Of  tyranny;  opppesaon,  despotism ; 
And  every  tongue  was  weary  eocaing  It 
When  in  the  multitude  it  galbered  strength, 
And,  like  an.  ocean  hunting  from  its  bouads, 
Long  beat  in  vain,  went  forth  vesistfessly, 
It  bore  the  stamp  and  designation,  then, 
Of  popular  fury,  ananhy,  rebelbon ; 
And  honest  men  bewaifed  all  order  void ; 
All  laws  annulled ;  &11  property  destroyed ; 
The  venerable,  murdered  in  the  streets; 
The  wise  de^piaed;   streams,  red  with  huasB 

blood; 
Harvesto  beneath  the  fiiaatie  foot  trod  doum; 
Lands,  desolate;  and  fiunne  At  the  door. 

These  are  a  part;  but  other  names  it  had, 
Innumerous  as  the  shapes  and  rebes  it  won. 
But  under  every  name,  in  nature  still 
Invariably  the  same,  and  always  bad. 
We  own,  indeed,  that  oft  against  itself 
It  fought,  and  soeptre  both  and  pso|»le  gavp 
Aae^ual  aid"  as  long  eiempHfied 
In  Albion's  isle,  Albion,  queen  of  the  fees; 
And  in  the  struggle,  something  like  a  Uod 
Of  dvil  liberty  grew  up,  tiie  best 
Of  mere  terrestrial  root;  but,  sickly,  kta, 
And  living  oidy,  strange  to  teU  I  in  stnfo 
Of  foctions  equally  eentendiag;  dead, 
'I  hat  very  momeM  dead,  that  one  prsvaifed. 

Conflicting  cmelk  against  itscU; 
hr  tts  own  hand  it  foil ;  part  slayuig  part 


And  men  who  noticed  not  the-soicide. 

Stood  wondering  mooh,  why  earth  from  ageto  ag^ 

Was  siiH  enslaved ;  ai^  erring  causes  gave. 

This  was  earth's  liberty,  its  nature  thi% 
However  named,  in  vhomsoev^  foimd, — 
And  found  it  was  in  all  of  woman  horn, — 
Elach  man  to  make  all  sulgect  to  hb  wil] ; 
To  make  them  do,  undo,  eat,  drink,  stand,  mam. 
Talk,  thiiik,  and  feel,  exactly  as  he  chose. 
Hebce  the  sternal  strife  of  brotherhood^ 
Of  individuals,  fomiKes,  commonwealths. 
The  root  from  which  it  grew  was  pride ;  bad  reo^ 
And  bad  the  fruk  it  bore.    Then  woodernet. 
That  long  the  nations  from  it  richly  reaped 
Oppression,  slavsry,  tyranny,  and  war; 
Confusion,  desolation,  trouble,  shame. 
And,  marveDous  theugh  it  seem,  thb  rowialig, 

whsB 
It  took  the  name  of  shtvcry,  as  oft 
It  did,  had  advocates  to  plead  its  cause; 
Beings  that  welked  eaect,  and  spoke  like  mm; 
Of  Christian  parentage  descended,  too, 
And  dipped  in  the  haptismal  font,  as  rign 
Of  dedication  to  the  prince  who  bowed 
To  death,  to  set  the  sin-bound  prisoner  free. 

Unchrisliaa  thought!  on  what  pretence  soe'sr 
Of  right,  inhsrited,  or  else  acquired ; 
Of  fess,  or  profit,  or  what  plea  you  name. 
To  buy  and  sell,  to  Uiter,  whip,  and  hoU 
Inchaln%  a  being  of  celestial  make; 
Of  kindred  form,  of  kindred  faculties, 
Of  kindred  feslings,  passions,  thoughts,  dmmm; 
Bom  free,  and  heir  of  an  immortal  hope; 
Thooght  viUanous,  absurd,  ddestabfe  I 
Unworthy  to  be  harboured  in  a  fiend  I 
And  only  overrsaeW  in  wickedness 
By  tiiat,  biith,  ^00^  of  earthly  libeity. 
Which  vdmed  to  make  a  reasonabfe  man 
By  legislation  think,  and  by  the  swoid 
Believe.    Thu  was  that  liberty  renowned. 
These  equal  rights  of  Gieece  and  Boom,  whan 

men, 
All,  but  a  few,  were  bought,  and  aold,  and  ocomfBd, 
And  killed,  as  internet  or  capcioe  enjoined^ 
In  i^r  times  talked  of,  written  of;  so  mndi, 
That  most,  by  sound  and  custom  led  away, 
Believed  the  essence  answered  to  the  name. 
Historians  so  this  theme  were  long  and  warm. 
Statesmen,  drunk  vrith  the  fumea  of  vain  debate^ 
n  lofly  swelUug  phrase  called  it  perfeetioa. 
Phikisophefs  iU  rise,  advance,  and  fall, 
Traced  carefully:  and  poets  kindled  still. 
As  memory  brought  it  up;  their  1^  vfcre  toocfas^ 
With  fire,  and  ottered  words  that  men  adored. 
Even  be,  true  bard  of  Zion,  holy  man ! 
To  whom  the  Bible  taught  this  preciooB  vene, 
"  He  is  the  freeman  whom  the  truth  makes  fiee^^ 
By  foshion,  though  by  fashion  littfe  swayed. 
Scarce  kept  his  harp  from  pagan  freedom's  pnim 
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The  captiTe  prophet,  whom  Jehovah  gave 

The  Axtore  years,  deecrihed  it  beet,  when  he 

Beheld  it  rise  in  vision  of  the  night : 

A  dreadful  beast,  and  terrible,  and  strong 

Exceedingly,  with  mighty  iron  teeth ; 

And,  lo,  it  brake  in  pieces,  and  devoured, 

And  stamped  the  residue  beneath  its  feet  I 
True  liberty  was  Christian,  sanctified, 

Baptized,  and  found  in  Christian  hearts  alone ; 

First-bom  of  Virtue,  daughter  of  the  skies, 

Nursling  of  truth  divine,  sister  of  all 

The  graces,  meekness,  holiness,  and  love ; 

Giving  to  God,  and  man,  and  all  below, 

That  symptom  showed  of  sensible  existence, 

Their  due,  unasked ;  fear  to  whom  fear  was  due ; 

To  all,  respect,  benevolence,  and  k>ve: 

Companion  of  religion,  where  she  came, 

There  freedom  came  \  where  dwelt,  there  fireedom 
dwelt; 

Ruled  where  she  ruled,  expired  where  she  ex- 
pired. 
"Ue  was  the  freeman  whom  the  truth  made 
free," 

Who,  first  of  all,  the  bands  of  Satan  broke ; 

Who  broke  the  bands  of  sin ;  and  for  his  soul, 

In  spite  of  fools,  consulted  seriously ; 

In  spite  of  fashion,  persevered  in  good ; 

In  spite  of  wealth  or  poverty,  upright; 

Who  did  as  reason,  not  as  fancy,  bade ; 

Who  heard  temptadon  sing,  and  yet  tiflmed  not 

Aside ;  saw  Sin  bedeck  her  flowery  bed. 

And  yet  would  not  go  up;  felt  at  Us  heart 

The  sword  unsheathed,  yet  would  not  sell  the  truth; 

Who,  having  power,  had  not  the  will  to  hurt; 

Who  blushed  alike  to  be,  or  have  a  slave ; 

Who  blushed  at  naught  but  sin,  feared  naught  but 
God; 

Who,  finally,  in  strong  integrity 

Of  soul,  'midst  want,  or  riches,  or  dl^grace^ 

Uplifted,  calmly  sat,  and  heard  the  waves 

Of  stormy  foUy  breaking  at  his  feet, 

Now  shrill  with  praise,  now  hoarse  with  foul  re- 
proach, 

And  both  despised  sincerely;  seeking  this 

Alone,  The  approbation  of  his  God, 

Which  still  with  conscience  witnessed  to  his  peace. 
This,  this  is  freedom,  such  as  angels  use, 

And  kindred  to  the  liberty  of  God. 

First-bom  of  Viitue,  daughter  of  the  skies! 

The  man,  the  state,  in  whom  she  ruled  was  free ; 

All  else  were  slaves  of  Satan,  Sin,  and  Death. 
Already  thou  hast  something  heard  of  good 

And  in,  of  vice  and  virtue,  perfect  each ; 

Of  those  redeemed,  or  else  abaiidoned  quite ; 

And  more  riiah  hear,  when,  at  the  judgmentrday. 

The  characterf  of  mankind  we  review. 

Seems  aught  which  thou  hast  heard  astonishing? 

A  greater  wonder  now  thy  audience  asks ; 

Phenomena  in  all  the  universe^ 
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Of  moral  being  most  anomalous, 

Inexplicable  most,  and  wonderful. 

I'll  introduce  thee  to  a  single  heart, 

A  human  heart.    We  enter  not  the  wont, 

But  one  by  God's  renewing  spirit  touched, 

A  Christian  heart,  awaked  from  sleep  of  sin. 

What  seest  thou  here?  what  markst?  Observe  it 

well 
Will,  passion,  reason,  hopes,  fears,  joy,  distress^ 
Peace,  turbulence,  simplicity,  deocit, 
Good,  ill,  corruption,  immortality; 
A  temple  of  the  Holy  Gbost,  and  yet 
Oft  lodging  fiends ;  the  dwelling-place  of  all 
The  heavenly  virtues,  charity  and  troth, 
Humility,  and  holiness,  and  love ; 
And  yet  the  common  haunt  of  anger,  pride. 
Hatred,  revenge,  and  passions  foul  with  lust 
Allied  to  heaven,  yet  parleying  oft  with  hell ; 
A  soldier  listed  in  Messiah's  band, 
Yet  giving  quarter  to  Abaddon's  troops; 
With  seraphs  drinking  from  the  well  of  life^ 
And  yet  carousing  in  the  cup  of  death ; 
An  heir  of  heaven,  and  walking  thitherward, 
Vet  casting  back  a  covetous  e^  on  earth; 
Emblem  of  strength,  and  weakness;  loving  now, 
And  now  abhorring  sin ;  indulging  now. 
And  now  repenting  sore;  rejoicing  now, 
With  joy  unspeakable,  and  full  of  gknry; 
Now  weeping  bitterly,  and  clothed  in  dust; 
A  man  willing  to  do^  and  doing  not; 
Doing,  and  willing  not ;  embracing  what 
He  hatei,  what  most  he  k>ves  abandoning; 
Half  saint,  and  sinner  half;  half  life,  half  death; 
Commixture  strange  of  heaven,  and  earth,  and  helL 

What  seest  thou  herel  what  markst?  A  battle- 
field; 
Two  banners  spread,  two  dreadful  fronts  of  war 
In  shock  of  opposition  fierce,  engaged. 
God,  angels,  saw  whole  empires  rise  in  arm% 
Saw  kings  exalted,  heard  them  tumble  down^ 
And  others  raised, — and  lieeded  not ;  but  here 
God,  angels  kx>ked ;  God,  angels,  fou^t ;  and  Hell| 
With  all  his  legions,  fought:  here^  error  fought 
With  truth,  with  darkneas  light,  and  life  withdeatl^ 
And  here^  not  kingdoms,  reputation,  worlds, 
Were  won ;  the  strife  was  fbr  eternity, 
The  victory  was  never-ending  bUsis 
The  badge,  a  chaplet  from  the  tree  of  life. 

While  thus,  within,  contending  armies  suove, 
Without,  the  Christian  had  his  troubles  too. 
For,  as  by  God's  unalterable  laws, 
And  ceremonial  of  the  Heaven  c^  Heavens, 
Virtue  takes  place  of  all,  and  worthiest  deeds 
Sit  highest  at  the  feast  of  bliss;  on  earth, 
The  opposite  was  fashion's  rale  polite. 
Virtue  the  lowest  place  at  table  took, 
Or  served,  or  was  shut  out ;  the  Christian  stiii 
Was  mocked,  derided,  persecuted,  slain; 
And  Slander,  worse  than  mockery,  or  ewofd, 
3L 
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Or  drath,  itood  nightly  by  ber  horrid  large, 
And  frbricatcd  Iam  to  flUin  hiff  uuaei, 
And  wound  hif  peace;  but  itiO  he  had  a 
Of  happioMi^  that  men  eoiild  neither  give 
Nor  take  awaj.    The  mftomn  that  led 
To  ioMBOftafitj  before  him  lay. 
He  saw,  with  fiuth'e  Ut  reaching  eye,  the  Ibinft 
Of  Kle,  hw  Father's  howe,  hk  Saviour  God, 
And  borrowed  thence  to  help  hie  preeent  want 

Encoontered  thus  with  enemiea,  fothout, 
Within,  like  bark  that  meete  opposing  winds 
And  floods,  this  way,  now  that,  ^  steoa  sfthwart, 
Toased  by  the  wave,  and  dnven  by  the  sCoim; 
But  still  the  pibt,  ancient  at  the  bdm, 
The  harbour  keeps  in  eye ;  and  after  moch 
Of  danger  passed,  and  many  a  prayer  mde^ 
He  runs  her  aaiely  in :  so  was  the  man 
Of  God  beset,  eo  tossed  by  advene  winds ; 
And  so  his  eye  upon  the  land  of  tile 
He  kept    Virtue  gnw  daily  stronger,  sin 
Decayed;  his  enemiea,  repulsed, retired; 
Till,  at  the  stature  of  a  perfect  man 
In  Christ  arrived,  and  wttii  the  Spirit  ffllad, 
He  gained  the  harbour  of  eternal  rest 

But  think  not  viitue,  else  than  dwella  in  God 
Essentially,  was  perfect,  without  spot 
Riamine  yonder  suns.    At  distance  eeen. 
How  bright  they  bum !  bow  gfeooualy  they  shine^ 
Mantllngthe  worlds  around  in  beamy  light  I    ' 
But  nearer  viewed,  we  through  their  lustre  aee 
Some  dark  behind ;  so  virtue  was  on  earth, 
So  is  in  heaven,  and  so  shall  alwaye  be. 
Though  good  it  seem,  immacnlafe,  and  fair 
Exceedingly,  to  saint  or  angel's  gace 
The  uncreated  Eye,  that  searehes  all, 
Sees  it  imperfect ;  sees,  but  blames  not ;  sees, 
Well  pleased,  and  best  with  those  who  deepest  dive 
Into  themselves,  and  know  themselves  the  most ; 
Taught  thence  in  humbler  reverence  to  bow 
Before  the  Holy  One ;  and  oftener  view 
His  excellence,  that  in  tbem  still  may  rise^ 
And  grow  his  likeness,  growing  evermore. 

Nor  think  that  any,  bom  of  Adam's  race, 
In  hie  own  proper  virtue  entered  heaven. 
Once  fidlen  from  God  and  perfect  holinefs^ 
No  being,  unaasisted,  e'er  could  rise^ 
Or  sanctify  the  sin-poUoted  soul. 
Oft  was  the  trial  made,  but  vtainly  made. 
So  oft  as  men,  in  earth'a  best  livery  dad. 
However  feir,  approached  the  gates  of  heaven, 
And  stood  presented  to  the  eye  ot  Gtod, 
Their  impious  pride  so  oft  his  soul  abhorred. 
Vain  hope !  in  patoh<work  of  terrestrial  grain. 
To  be  received  into  the  courta  above  I 
As  vain  as  towards  yonder  suns  to  sear. 
On  vring  of  waxen  pkmnge,  melting  soon. 

l..uok  round,  and  see  tboee  rrambers  infinite, 
That  stand  oeaore  the  Throne,  and  in  their  hands 
PahiM  waving  high,  as  token  of  victory 


ForboltkeviMi.    Itevaje  tLesDMofmca 
Redeemed,  tl»  lanooMl  «f  tte  Lai^  «4  G«d 
Afltheae,  and  — ■■fH^*—  move  ef  amdiea  amrf^ 
Who  now  aio  out  on  ioess^ges  of  lo««^ 
AO  these,  their  virtue,  neaMcy,  exceflrncr. 
And  joy,  are  pwdiaae  of  r 
Their  glory,  bounl/  < 

O  Love  divine!   Harp,  fit  thy  vosoe  on  high  I 
Shout,  angeb!  shoot  aloud,  ye  uneof  menl 
And  bum,  my  heart,  with  the  eternal  i 
My  lyre,  be  eloquent  with  < 
O  Love  divine!  iinnieswiraMe  Level 
Stooping  fiom  heaven  to  earth,  fiom  eartn  to  hdl; 
Without  biginnii«,  endleas,  boundless  Lcml 
Above  all  asking,  giving  fer,  to  those 
Who  nought  deserved,  who  noqght  Jismuj  bil 

death! 

Saving  the  vflest!  saving  me!  O  Love 
Divine!  O  Saviour  God !  O  Lamb,  onoe  slain! 
At  thought  of  thee,  thy  feve,  thy  llowii^  blood, 
AD  thoughts  decay;  dll  thingrremendierBd  feds. 
All  hopes  return ;  all  actions  done  by  men 
Or  angels,  disappear,  absorbed  and  lost ; 
An  fly,  as  from  the  great  white  Throne  which  he^ 
The  prophet,  saw,  in  viakm  wrapped,  the  Iw  wsm 
And  earth,  and  sun,  and  moon,  md  stany  hos^ 
Confounded,  flsd,  and  found  a  place  no  msm. 

One  glance  of  wonder,  as  we  pas^  dtaues 
The  books  of  Time.    Prodnctive  wm  the  wosli 
In  many  things,  but  most  in  books.  liice  swanm 
Of  locusts,  which  God  sent  to  vex  a  buid 
Rebellious  bng,  admonished  kmg  in  vain. 
Their  numbers  they  poured  aimnally  on  man. 
From  heads  conceiving  stilt    Perpetual  birthi 
Thou  wondsrat  how  the  world  contained  them  tM. 
Thy  wonderstay.  Like  men, this wm their doem: 

That  dust  they  were,  and  should  to  dust  letotn.* 
And  oft  their  fethers,  chiMless  and  bcienvad. 
Wept  o'er  their  graves,  when  they  themselves  wcie 

green. 

And  on  them  fell,  as  fen  on  every  age, 
As  on  their  anthon  fell,  oblivious  Night, 
Which  o'er  the  past  lay,  darkling,  heavy,  stiH, 
Impenetrable,  motionless,  and  sad, 
Having  his  dismal,  leaden  plumage  stirred 
By  no  remembrancer,  to  show  the  men 
Who  after  came  what  was  concealed  beneath. 

The  story-telling  tribe,  alone,  outran 
AU  calculation  fer,  and  left  behind, 
Lagging,  the  swiftest  nambBr&    Drendfu^  even 
To  fancy,  was  their  never-ceasing  birth; 
And  SDom  had  lacked,  had  not  their  Itfi  been  ahsft 
Excepting  some,  their  definition  take 
Thou  thus,  expressed  in  gentle  phrase,  whaofa  lesnni 
Some  truth  behind:  A  Novel  was  a  book 
Three-volumed,  and  once*  read,  and  oft  nmnd 

fuU 

Of  poisonous  errors  blackening  every  page^ 
And  ofiener  still,  of  triflings  second-hand 
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Remark,  and  old,  diseased,  puferid  thoaght, 
And,  miserable  incident,  at  war 
With  nature,  with  i^lf  and  truth  at  war ; 
Yet  channing  still  the  greedy  reader  on, 
Tin  done,  he  tried  to  secoUect  hb  thoughts, 
And  nothing  found,  but  dreaming  emptiness. 
These,  like  ephemera,  tprung,  in  a  day, 
From  lean  and  shaUow-soiied  brains  of  sand^ 
And  in  a  day  expired ;  yet,  while  they  hved. 
Tremendous  oft-times  Was  the  popular  roar; 
And  cries  of— Live  for  ever  I  struck  the  skies. 

One  kind  alone  remained,  seen  through  the  gloom 
And  soUen  shadow  of  the  past:  as  lights 
At  intervals  they  shone,  and  brought  the  eye, 
That  backward  travelled,  upward,  till  arrived 
At  him,  who,  on  the  hills  of  Midian,  sang 
The  patient  man  of  Uz;  and  fiom  the  lyre 
Of  angels,  learned  the  early  dawn  of  Time. 
Not  li^t  and  momentary  labour  these, 
But  discipline  and  self-denial  bug. 
And  purpose  stanch,  and  perseverance,  asked, 
And  energy  that  inspiratioil  seemed. 
Composed  of  many  thoughts,  possessing  each 
Innate  and  underived  vitality ; 
Which,  having  fitly  shaped,  and  well  arranged 
In  brotheriy  accord,  they  builded  up ; 
A  stately  superstructuie,  that,  nor  wind, 
Nor  wave,  nor  shpck  of  falling  years,  could  move; 
Majestie  and  indissdubly  firm^ 
As  ranks  of  veteran  warriors  in  the  field, 
Each  by  himself  akme  and  singly  seen, 
A  tower  of  strength ;  in  massy  phalanx  knit, 
And  in  embattled  squadron  rushing  on, 
A  sea  of  valour,  dread,  invincible. 

Books  of  this  sort,  or  sacred,  or  profane. 
Which  virtue  helped,  were  titled,  not  amiss, 
'  The  medicine  of  the  mind:*'  who  read  them,  read 
Wisdom,  and  was  refireshed ;  and  on  his  patii 
Of  pilgrimage,  with  healthier  step  advannd. 

In  mind,  in  matter,  much  was  difficult 
To  understand.    But;  what  in  deepest  night 
Retired,  inscrutable,  myiterious,  dark,-*- 
Was  evil.  Grog's  decrees,  and  deeds  decreed, 
Responsibla:  why  Gkxl,  the  just  and  good, 
Omnipotent  and  wise,  should  sufler  shl 
To  rise:  why  man  was  free,  accountable ; 
Yet  God  feateseeing,  overruling  aU. 
Where'er  the  eye  could  turn,  whatever  tract 
Of  moral  thought  it  took,  by  reason's  t<Mvh, 
Or  Scripture's  led,  befine  it  still  thb  mount 
Sprung  up,  impervious,  insurmountable^ 
Above  the  human  stature  rising  far; 
Horiion  of  the  mind,  surrounding  still 
The  vision  of  the  soul  with  ekmds  and  gloom. 
Yet  did  they  oft  attempt  to  scale  iU  sides, 
And  gain  its  top.    Phikisophy,  to  climb, 
With  all  her  vigour,  toiled  from  age  to  age ; 
From  age  to  age.  Theology,  with  all 
Her  rigour,  toiled ;  and  vagrant  Fancy  toiled. 


Not  weak  and  foolish  only,  but  the  wise, 
Patient,  courageous,  stout,  sound  headed  man. 
Of  proper  discipline,  of  excellent  wind,    . 
And  strong  of  intellectual  limb,  toiled  hard ; 
And  oft  above  the  rea^  of  common  eye 
Ascended  far,  and  seemed  weU  nigh  the  top; 
But  only  seemed ;  for  still  another  top 
Above  Uiem  rose,  tiU,  giddy  grown  and  mad. 
With  gazing  at  these  dangerous  heights^ God, 
They  tumbled  down,  and  in  their  raving  said. 
They  o'er  the  summit  eaw.    And  some  believed. 
Believed  a  lie;  for  never  man  on  earth, 
That  mountain  crossed,  or  saw  iU  farther  side. 
Around  it  lay  the  wreck  of  many  a  Sage, 
Divine,  Philosopher;  and  many  more 
Fell  daily,  undeterred  by  miUbns  fidlen ; 
Each  wondering  why  he  failed  to  comprehend 
Gkid,  and  with  finite  measure  infinite. 
To  pass  it,  was  no  doiibt  desirable; 
And  fbw  of  any  intellectual  size, 
That  did  not,  some  time  in  their  day,  attempt; 
But  all  in  vain ;  for  as  the  distant  hill. 
Which  on  the  right  or  left,  the  traveller's  eye 
Bounds,  seems  advancing  as  he  walks,  and  oft 
He  looks,  and  kx>k»,  and  thinks  to  pass ;  but  still 
It  forward  moves,  and  mocks  his  baffled  sight. 
Till  night  descends,  and  wraps  the  scene  in  gloom, 
So  did  this  moral  height  the  vision  mock ; 
So  lifted  up  its  dark,  and  cloudy  head. 
Before  the  eye,  and  met  it  evermore, 
And  some,  provoked,  accused  the  righteous  God. 
Accused  of  what?  hear  human  boklnesa  now! 
Hear  guilt,  hear  My,  nutdness,  all  extreme ! 
Accused  of  what  ?  the  God  of  truCh  accused 
Of  cruelty,  mjustice,  wickedness. 
Abondahtsint  because iinioital man, 
A  worm,  at  best,  of  small  capacity. 
With  scarce  an  atom  of  Jehovah's  works 
Before  him,  and  with  scaroe  an  hour  to  look 
Upon  them,  should  presume  to  censure  God, 
The  infinite  and  uncreated  God  1 
To  sit,  in  judgment,  on  Himself,  bis  workn, 
His  proridence!  anid  try,  accuse,  condemn! 
If  there  is  aught,  thought  or  to  think,  absurd. 
Irrational  and  wicked,  this  is  more. 
This  most;  the  sin  of  devils,  or  of  those 
To  devils  growing  fast    Wise  men  and  good 
Accused  themselves,  not  Qod ;  and  put  their  hands 
Cpon  their  mouths,  and  in  the  dust  adored. 

The  Christian's  faith  had  many  mysteries  oo; 
The  uncreated  holy  Three  in  One, 
Divine  incarmto,  human  in  divine; 
The  ioward  call;  the  Sanctifying  Dew 
Coming  unseen,  unseen  departing  thence; 
Anew  creating  all,  and  yet  not  heard ; 
Compelling,  yet  not  felt    Mysterious  thete^ 
Not  that  Jehovah  to  conceal  them  wished. 
Not  that  religion  \rished.    The  Christian  hah, 
Unlike  the  timorous  creeds  of  pagan  priests, 
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Was  ftKok,  stood  forth  to  view,  invited  all, 
To  prove,  examine,  «earch,  investigate, 
And  gave  herself  a  light  to  see  her  by. 
Mysterious  these,  because  too  large  for  eye 
Of  man,  too  long  for  human  «rm  to  mete. 
Qo  to  yon  faiount,  which  on  the  north  side 
stands 
Of  New  Jerusalem,  and  lifts  its  head 
Serene  in  glory  bright,  except  the  hiU, 
The  Sacred  Hill  of  God,  whereon  no  foot 
Must  tread,  highest  of  all  creation's  walks, 
And  overlo6king  all,  in  prospect  vaM, 
From  out  the  ethereal  blue.    That  cliff  ascend, 
Qtae  thence,  arodnd  thee  look ;  nought  now  im- 
pedes 
Thy  view ;  yet  stiD  thy  vision,  purifi<$d 
And  strong  although  it  be,  a  boundary  ipeets ; 
Or  lather,  thou  vrilt  say,  thy  visionr  fails 
To  gaze  throughout  illimitable  space, 
And  find  the  end  of  infinite:  and  so 
It  was  with  all  the  mysteries  of  faith. 
God  set  them  forth  unveiled  to  the  full  gaze 
Of  man,  and  asked  him  to  investigate ; 
But  reason's  eye,  however  purified. 
And  on  whatever  tall  and  goodly  height 
Of  observation  placed,  to  comprehend 
Them  fully,  sou^t  in  vain:  in  vain  seeks stOl ; 
But  wiser  now  and  humbler,  she  concludes, 
From  what  she  knows  already  of  his  love 
All  gracious,  that  she  cannot  understand ; 
And  gives  him  credit,  reverence,  praise  for  all. 

Another  feature  in  the  ways  of  God, 
That  wondrous  seemed,  and  made  some  men  com- 
plain. 
Was  the  unequal  gift  of  vrorldly  things. 
Ghreat  was  the  dif&rence,  indeed,  of  men 
Externally,  from  beggar  to  the  prince. 
The  highest  take  and  lowest,  and  conceive 
The  sc»Bile  between.     A  noble  of  the  earth. 
One  of  its  great,  in  splendid  mansion  dwelt ; 
Was  robed  in  silk  and  gold ;  and  every  day 
Fared  sumptuously;  was  titled,  honoured,  served. 
Thousands  his  nod  awaited,  and  his  vrill 
For  law  received.    Whole  provinces  his  maith 
Attended,  and  his  chariot  drew,  or  on 
Their  shoulden  bore  aloft  the  precious  man. 
Millions,  abased,  fell  prostrate  at  hb  feet : 
And  millions  more  thundered  adoring  praise. 
As  far  as  elye  could  reach,  he  called  the  land 
His  own,  and  added  yeariy  to  his  fields. 
Like  tree  that  of  the  soil  took  healthy  root. 
He  grew  on  every  side,  and  towered  on  high, 
And  over  half  a  nation,  shadowing  wide. 
He  spread  his  ample  bows.    Air,  earth,  and  sea, 
Nature  entire,  the  brute,  and  rational, 
To  please  him  ministereil,  and  vied  among 
Themselves,  who  most  should  his  desires  prevent, 
Wutcbing  the  moving  of  his  rising  thoughts 
Attentively,  and  hasting  to  fhlfil. 


His  palace  rose  and  kissed  the  gorgeous  clouds. 
Streams  bent  their  music  to  his  will,  trees  sprang. 
The  native  waste  put  on  luxuriant  robes; 
And  plains  of  happy  cottages  cast  out 
Their  tenants,  and  became  a  hunting-field. 
Before  him  bowed  the  distant  isles,  with  frints 
And  spices  rare ;  the  South  her  treasure*  fanooghi 
The  East  and  West  sent;  and  the  frigid  North 
Came  vrith  her  offering  of  glossy  furs. 
Musicians  soothed  his  ear  with  ain  select : 
Beauty  held  out  her  arms ;  and  every  man 
Of  cunning  fkill,  and  curious  device, 
And  endless  multitudes  of  liveried  wights, 
His  pleasure  waited  with  obsequious  hxik. 
And  when  the  wants  of  nature  were  supplied, 
And  common-place  extravagances  filled, 
Beyond  their  asking ;  and  caprice  itself, 
In  all  its  zig-zag  appetites,  gorged  full, 
The  man  new  wants  and  new  expenses  planned 
Nor  planned  alone.    Wise,  learned,  sober  men, 
Of  cogitation  deep,  took  up  his  case, 
And  planned  fi>r  him  new  modes  of  fbllj  wild; 
Contrived    new  wishes,  wants,  and  wondrooi 

means 
Of  spending  with  despatch ;  yet,  after  all. 
His  fields  extended  stiH,  his  riches  grew, 
And  what  seemed  splendour  infinite,  incrcsesd. 
So  bvbhly  upon  a  single  man 
Did  Providence  his  bounties  daily  shower. 

Turn  now  thy  eye,  and  look  on  Poverty; 
Look  on  the  lowest  of  her  ngged  sons. 
We  find  him  by  the  way,  sitting  in  dust ; 
He  has  no  bread  to  eat,  no  tongue  to  ask. 
No  limbs  to  walk,  no  home,  no  house,  no  finend. 
Observe  his  goblin  cheek,  his  wretched  eye; 
See  how  his  hand,  if  any  hand  he  has, 
Involuntary  opens,  and  trembles  forth, 
As  comes  the  traveller's  foot ;  and  hear  his  gnaa, 
His  long  and  lamentable  groan,  announce 
The  want  that  gnaws  within.    Severely  now 
The  sun  scorches  and  bums  his  old  bald  head; 
The  frost  now  glues  him  to  the  chilly  earth. 
On  him  hail,  rain,  and  tempest,  ruddy  beat; 
And  all  the  winds  of  heaven,  in  jocular  mood. 
Sport  with  his  withered  rags,  that,  tossed  ahool, 
Display  his  nakedness  to  passers  by,  ' 
And  grievously  burlesque  the  human  ibrm. 
Observe  biro  yet  more  narrowly.    His  limbs, 
With  palsy  shaken,  about  him  blasted  Be ; 
And  all  his  flesh  is  fViU  of  putrid  sores 
And  noisome  wounds,  his  bones,  of  racking  pofan 
Strange  vesture  this  fbr  an  immoita]  soul  I 
Strange  retinue  to  wait  a  lord  of  earth  I 
It  seems  as  Nature,  in  some  surly  mood, 
After  debate  and  musing  long,  had  tried 
How  vile  and  miserable  thing  lier  hand 
Could  fabricate,  then  made  this  meagre  i 
A  sight  so  f\ill  of  perfect  misery. 
That  passengers  their  &€es  turned  sway. 
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And  haated  to  be  gone ;  and  delicate 
And  tender  women  look  anothbr  path. 

This  great  disparity  of  outward  things 
Taught  many  lenona ;  but  this  taught  in  chief, 
Though  learaed  by  few:  That  Qod  no  value  set, 
That  man  should  none,  on  goods  of  worldly  kind ! 
On  transitory,  frail,  external  things, 
Of  migratory,  ever-changing  sort: 
And  further  taught,  that  in  the  soul  alone, 
The  thinking,  reasonable,  willing  soul, 
Qod  placed  the  total  excellence  of  man ; 
And  meant  him  evermore  to  seek  it  there. 

But  stranger  still  the  distribution  seemed 
Of  intellect,  though  fewer  here  complained; 
E^h  with  his  share,  upon  the  whole  content. 
One  man  there  was,  and  many  such  you  might 
Have  met,  who  never  had  a  dozen  thoughts 
In  all  his  life,  and  nevet  changed  thdr  course; 
But  told  them  o'er,  each  in  its  customed  place. 
From  morn  till  night,  from  youth  to  hoary  age. 
Little  above  the  ox  that  grazed  the  field, 
His  reason  rose ;  so  weak  hu  memory, 
The  name  his  mother  called  him  by,  he  scarce 
Remembered ;  and  his  judgment  so  untaught. 
That  what  at  evening  played  along  the  swamp, 
l^antastic,  clad  in  robe  of  fiery  hue, 
He  thought  the  devil  in  disguise,  and  fled' 
With  quivering  heart  and  wingdl  footsteps  home. 
The  word  philosophy  he  never  heard, 
Or  sdenoe ;  never  heard  of  liberty, 
Neoesaty,  or  laws  of  gravitation ; 
And  never  had  an  unbelieving  doubt. 
Beyond  his  native  vale  be  never  looked ;       ^ 
But  thought  the  visual  line,  that  girt  him  round, 
The  world's  extreme;  and  thought  the  silver 

Moon, 
That  nightly  o'er  him  ted  her  virgin  host, 
No  broader  than  hb  father's  shield.    He  lived, — 
lived  whero  his  fiither  lived,  died  where  he  died, 
Laved  happy,  and  died  happy,  and  was  saved. 
Be  not  surprised.    He  loved  and  served  his  God. 

Then  was  another,  large  of  understanding. 
Of  memory  infinite,  of  judgment  deep. 
Who  knew  all  learning,  and  all  science  knew; 
And  all  phenomena,  in  heaven  and  earth. 
Traced  to  their  causes ;  traced  to  the  labyrinths 
Of  thought,  association,  passion,  will ; 
And  all  the  subtle,  nice  afilnities 
Of  matter  traced,  its  virtues,  motions,  laws;  ^ 
And  most  familiarly  and  deeply  talked 
Of  mental,  moral,  natural,  divine. 
Leaving  the  earth  a^will,  he  soared  to  heaven, 
And  read  the  glorious  visions  of  the  skies ; 
And  to  the  music  of  the  rolling  spheres ' 
Intelligently  listened ;  and  gazed  &x  back 
Into  the  awful  depths  of  Deity; 
Did  afl  that  mind  assisted  most  could  do; 
And  yet  in  misery  lived,  in  misery  died. 
Because  he  wanted  holiness  of  heart 
8* 


A  deeper  lesson  this  to  mortals  taught. 
And  nearer  cut  the  branches  of  their  pride 
That  not  in  mental,  but  in  moral  worth, 
Gtod  excellence  placed ;  and  only  to  the  good, 
To  virtue,  granted  happiness,  aJone. 

Admire  the  goodness  of  Almighty  God  I 
He  riches  gave,  he  intellectual  strongth. 
To  few,  and  thereforo  none  commands  to  be 
Or  ridi,  or  learned ;  nor  promises  roward 
Of  peace  to  these.    On  all.  He  moral  worth 
Bestowed,  and  moral  tribute  asked  from  all. 
And  who  that  could  not  pay  1  who  bom  so  poor, 
Of  intellect  so  mean,  a«  not  to  know 
What  seemed  the  best;  aiid,  knowing,  might  not  dol 
As  not  to  know  what  God  and  conscience  bade, 
And  what  they  bade  not  able  to  obeyl 
And  he,  who  acted  thus,  fulfilled  the  law 
Eternal,  and  its  promise  reaped  of  peace ; 
Found  peace  this  way  alone :  who  sought  it  else, 
Sought  mellow  grapes  beneath  the  icy  Pole, 
Sought  blooming  roses  on  the  cheek  of  death, 
Sought  substance  in  a  world  of  fleeting  shades. 

Take  one  example,  to  our  purpose  quite, 
A  man  of  rank,  and  of  capacious  soul. 
Who  riches  had  and  fame,  beyond  desire. 
An  heir  of  flattery,  to  titles  bom. 
And  reputation,  and  luxurious  life  : 
Yet,  not  content  with  ancestorial  name. 
Or  to  be  known  because  his  fathers  were, 
He  on  this  height  hereditary  stood. 
And,  gazing  higher,  purposed  in  his  heart 
To  take  another  step.    Above  him  seemed; 
Alone,  the  mount  of  song,  the  lofty  seat 
Of  canonized  bards;  and  thitherward. 
By  nature  taught,  and  inward  melody, 
In  prime  of  youth,  he  bent  his  eagle  eye. 
No  cost  was  spiired.    What  books  he  wished,  he 

read; 

What  sage  to  hear,  he  heard ;  what  scenes  to  see, 
He  saw.    And  first  in  rambling  school-boy  day» 
Britannia's  mountain-walks,  and  heath-girt  lakes. 
And  story  telling  glens,  and  founts,  and  brooks. 
And  maids,  as  dew-drops  pure  and  fair,  his  soul 
With  grandeur  filled,  and  melody,  and  love. 
Then  travel  came,  and  took  him  where  he  wished. 
He  cities  saw,  and  courts,  and  princely  pomp; 
And  mused  alone  on  ancient  mountain-brows; 
And  mused  on  battle-fields,  where  valour  fought 
In  other  days;  and  mused  on  ruins  gray 
With  years;  and  drank  from  old  and  fitbuUms 

wells, 
And  plucked  the  vine  that  first-bom  prophets 

plueked, 

And  mused  on  famous  tombs,  and  on  the  wave 
Of  ocean  mused,  and  on  the  desert  waste; 
The  heavens  and  earth  of  every  country  mlw. 
Where'er  the  old  inspiring  Genii  dwelt, 
Aught  that  could  rouse,  expand,  refine  the  soul, 
Thhher  he  went,  and  meditated  there. 


so 
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He  touched  hie  harp,  and  natioiu  heard,  en- 
tranced. 
As  eome  vast  river  of  unfailing  loiirce, 
Rapid,  ezhaoitleei,  deep,  hia  numbers  flowed, 
And  opened  new  foontains  in  the  human  heart 
Where  Fancy  halted,  weary  in  her  flight, 
In  other  men,  hb,  fireih  as  morning,  rose, 
And  soared  untrodden  heights,  and  seemed  at 

home, 
Where  angels  bashful  looked.    Otheis,  though 

great, 
Beneath  their  argument  seemed  struggling  vHiiles ; 
He  from  above  descending  stooped  to  toi^ 
The  loftiest  thought;   and  proudly  stooped,  as 

though  / 

It  scarce  deserved  his  verse.    With  Nature's  self 
He  seemed  an  old  acquaintance,  firee  to  jest 
At  vrill  with  all  her  glorious  majesty. 
He  laid  his  hand  upon  "  the  Ocean's  mane,** 
And  played  fiuniliar  with  his  hoary  locljjs ; 
Stood  on  the  Alps,  stood  on  the  Apennines, 
And  with  the  thunder  talked,  as  friend  to  friend ; 
And  wove  his  garland  of  the  lightning's  win^ 
In  sportive  twist,  the  lightning's  fiery  wing, 
Which,  as  the  footsteps  of  the  dreadful  God, 
Marching  upon  the  storm  in  vengeance,  seemed; 
Then  turned,  and  with  the  grasshopper,  who  sung 
His  evening  song  beneath  his  feet,  conversed^ 
Suns,  moons,  and  etars,  and  clouds,  hb  fisters 

were;  *  ^ 

Rocks,  mounUuns,  meteors,  seas,  and  winds,  and 

storms. 
His  brothers,  younger  brothers,  whom  he  scarce 
As  equab  deemed.    All  passions  of  all  men, 
The  wild  andf  tame,  the  gentle  and  severe ; 
All  thoughts,  all  maxims,  sacred  and  profkne ; 
All  creeds,  all  seasons,  Time,  Eternity; 
AU  that  was  hated,  and  all  that  was  dear; 
An  that  was  hoped,  all  that  was  feared,  by  man ; 
He  tossed  about,  as  tempest,  withered  leaves, 
Then,  smiling,  looked  upon  the  wreck  he  made. 
With  terror  now  he  froze  the  cowering  blood, 
And  now  dissolved  the  heart  in  tenderness; 
Yet  would  not  tremble,  would  not  weep  himself; 
But  back  into  hb  soul  retired,  alone. 
Dark,  sullen,  proud,  gazing  contemptuously 
On  hearts  and  passions  prostrate  at  hb  feet 
80  Ocean  from  the  plains  hb  waves  had  late 
To  desolation  swept,  retired  in  pride, 
Exulting  in  the  glory  of  hb  might, 
And  seemed  to  mock  the  ruin  he  had  wrought 

As  some  fierce  comet  of  tremendous  size, 
To  which  the  stars  did  reverence,  as  it  passed, 
80  he  through  learning  and  through  fancy  took 
lib  flight  sublime,  and  on  the  lofUest  top 
Ot  Fame's  dread  mountain  sat;  not  soiled  and 

worn, 
As  If  he  from  the  earth  had  laboured  up; 
But  an  some  bird  of  heavenly  plumage  fair, 


He  kx>ked,  which  down  from  higher  1 
And  perched  it  there,  to  see  what  lay  beneath. 
The  nations  gaaed,  and  wondered  mock,  aaj 

praised. 
Critics  before  him  M  in  humble  pfi^it. 
Confounded  ieU,  and  made  debasing  signs 
To  catch  hb  eye,  and  stretched,  and  sweOed  (koB- 

selves 
To  bursting  nigh,  to  utter  bulky  winds 
Of  adoiiration  vast:  and  many,  too^ 
Many  thai  aimed  to  imitate  hb  ffight, 
With  weaker  win^  unearthly  fluttering  nada, 
And  gave  abundant  spoct  to  after  dayi^ 
Great  man !  the  nations  gaxed,  and  woofdend 

much. 
And  praised ;  and  many  called  hb  evil  guod. 
Wits  wrote  in  favour  of  hb  .wickedness, 
And  kings  to  do  him  honour  took  deftight 
Thus,  fiiU  of  titles,  flattery,  honour,  &iBe, 
Beyond  desire,  b^ond  ambition,  fiill, 
He  died.    He  died  of  what?  Of  wirtdbodneM;— 
Drank  every  cup  of  joy,  beard  every  trump 
Of  fame,  drank  eariy,  deeply  drank,  drank  dianglalB 
That  common  millions  might  have  quenched;  then 

died 
Of  thint,  because  there  was  no  mace  to  diink.  * 
Hb  goddess,  Nature,  wooed,  embraced,  enjoyed, 
FeH  from  hb  arms,  abhorred ;  hb  ptssifms  died. 
Died,  all  but  dreary,  solitary  Pride ; 
And  all  hb  sympathies  in  being  diad. 
As  some  ill-guided  bark,  well  built  and  tall. 
Which  angry  tides  cast  out  on  desert  shore, 
And  then,  retiring,  lefk  it  there  to  rot 
And  moulder  in  the  winda  and  laina  of  heaveai 
So  he,  cut  from  the  sympathies  of  lifis, 
And  cast  ashore  from  pleasure's  boisterous  snige^ 
A  wandering,  weaiy,  worn,  and  wretched  thing; 
S6orched,  and  desolate,  and  blasted  soul, 
A  gk)omy  wilderness  of  dying  thought^ — 
Repined,  and  groaned,  uid  withered  hom  the 

earth. 
Hb  gioanings  filled  the  land,  hb  numbers  fflsd; 
And  yet  he  seemed  ashamed  to  groan: — Foot 

nMUn! — 
Ashamed  to  ask,  and  yet  he  needed  help. 

Proof  thb,  beyond  all  lingering  of  douht^ 
That  not  with  natural  of  mental  weahh. 
Was  €K)d  delighted,  at  hb  peace  secured ; 
That  not  in  natural  or  mental  wealth. 
Was  human  happiness  or  grandeur  found. 
Attempt  how  monstrous,  and  how  surely  vainl 
With  things  of  earthly  sort,  with  aught  but  God, 
With  aught  but  moral  excellence,  truth,  and  low 
To  satisfy  and  fill  the  immortal  soul ! 
Attempt,  vain  inconceivably !  attempt, 
To  satbfy  the  Ocean  with  a  drop^ 
To  many  Immortality  to  Death, 
And  with  the  unsubstantial  Qhade  of  Tims, 
To  fill  the  embrace  of  all  Etenifty! 
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Praise  God,  ye  servants o^  the  Lord !  |>raise  Grod  I 
Ye  an^ls  stroog!  praise  Qod,  ye  sons  of  men ! 
Fmee  him  who  nade,  and  who  redeemed  yoar- 

socds; 
Who  gave  you  hope,  reflection,  reason,  will ; 
Minds  that  can  pierce  eternity  remote, 
And  live  at  once  on  future,  present,  pas» . 
Can  speculate  on  tysteros  jret  to  make, 
And  back  nooil  en  ancient  days  of  TioM, 
Of  Time,  soon  past,  soon  lost  among  the  shadea 
Of  buried  years.    Not  so  the  actions  done 
In  Time,  the  deeds  of  reasonable  men. 
As  if  engraven  vrith  pen  of  iron  gniin, 
And  laid  in  flinty  rock,  thef  stand,  unchanged, 
Written  on  the  various  pages  of  the  past: 
If  good,  in  ro^  characters  of  k>ve ; 
If  bad,  in  letters  of  vindictive  fire. 

God  may  forgive,  but  cannot  blot  them  oat 
SjTstems  begin  and  end,  Eternity 
Rolls  on  bis  endless  years,  and  men  absolved 
By  mercy  from  the  consequence,  fotget   ^ 
The  evil  deed,  and  God  imputes  it  not; 
But  neither  systems  ending  nor  begun, 
Eternity  that  rolls  his  endless  years, 
Nor  men  absolved,  and  sanctifled,  and  washed 
By  mercy  from  the  coneequence,  nor  yet 
Forgetfulness,  nor  God  imputing  not, 
Can  wash  the  guilty  deed,  once  done,  from  out 
The  laithfol  annals  of  the  past ;  who  reads, 
And  many  read,  there  finds  it,  as  it  was. 
And  is,  aiid  shall  for  ever  be, — a  dark. 
Unnatural,  and  kMthly  moral  spot 

The  span  of  Time  was  short,  indeed;  and  now 
7*hree-fourthavrere  past,  the  last  begun,  and  on 
Careering  to  its  close,  whiclr  soon  we  sing. 
But  first  our  promise  we  redeem,  to  tell 
The  joys  of  Time,  her  joys  of  native  growth ; 
And  briefly  must,  what  longer  tale  deserves. 

Wake,  dear  remembrances  1  wake,  childhood- 
days! 
Loves,  friendships,  wake  I  and  wake,  tfaou  mom 

and  even! 
Sun !  with  thy  orient  locks,  night,  moon,  and  stars ! 
And  thou,  celestial  bow !  and  all  ye  woods, 
And  hills,  and  vales,  first  trod  in  dawning  life. 
And  hours  of  holy  musing,  wake  I  wake,  earth ! 
And,  smiling  to  remembrance,  come,  and  bring, 
For  thou  canst  bring,  meet  argnment  for  song 
Of  heavenly  harp,  meet  hearing  fbr'the  ear 
Of  heavenly  autfitor,  exalted  high. 

God  gave  much  peace  on  earth,  much  holy  joy ; 
Oped  fountains  of  perennial  spring,  whence  flowed 
Abundant  happiness  to  aU  who  wished 
To  drink;  not  perfect  bliss; — that  dwells  with  us, 
Beneath  the  eycUds  of  the  Eternal  One, 


And  sits  at  his  right  hand  alone; — but  such 
As  well  deserved  the  name,  ab'Undant  joy ; 
Pleasures,  on  which  the  memory  of  saints 
Of  highest  glory,  still  delights  to  dweU. 

It  was,  we  own,  subject  of  much  debate. 
And  worthy  men  stood  on  Opposing  sides, 
Whether  the  cup  of  mortal  life  had  more 
Of  sour  or  sweet  Vain  question  this,  when  asked 
In  general  terms,  and  worthjr  to  be  left  ' 
Unsolved.    If  most  was  sour,  the  drinker,  not 
The  cup,  we  blame.    Each  in  himself  the  means 
Possessed  to  turn  the  bitter  sweet,  the  sweet 
To  oitter.    Hence,  firom  out  the  self-same  fount, 
One  nectar  drank,  another  draughts  of  gall. 
Hence,  from  the  self-same  quarter  of  the  sky, 
One  saw  ten  thousand  angels  kK>k  and  smile ; 
Another /saw  as  many  demons  firown. 
One  discord  heard,  where  harmony  inclined 
Another's  ear.    The  sweet  was  in  the  taste. 
The  beauty  in  the  eye,  and  in  the  ear 
The  melody ;  and  in  the  man, — for  Qod 
Necessity  of  sinning  laid  on  none, — 
To  form  the  taste,  to  purify  the  eye, 
And  tune  the  ear,  that  all  he  tasted,  saw  , 
Or  heard,  might  be  harmonious,  sweet,  and  fidr. 
Who  would,  might  groan;  who  would,  might  sing 
for  joy. 

Nature  lamented  littlo.    Undevoured 
By  spurious  appetites,  she  found  enough. 
Where  least  was  found ;  with  gleanings  satisfied, 
Or  crumbs,  that  from  the  hand  of  luxury  fell; 
Yet  seldom  these  she.  ate,  but  ate  the  bread 
Of  her  own  industry,  made  sweet  by  toil ; 
And  walked  in  robes  that  her  own  hand  had  spun; 
And  slept  on  down  her  eariy  rising  bought 
Frugal  and  diligent  in  business,  chaste 
And  abstinent,  she  stored  for  helpless  age, 
And,  keeping  in  reserve  her  spring-day  health, 
And  dawning  relishes  of  life,  she  drank 
Her  evening  dip  with  excellent  appetite; 
And  saw  her  eklest  sun  decline,  as  foir 
As  roes  her  earliest  mom,  and  pleased  as  well 

Whether  in  crowds  or  soKtudes,  in  streets 
Or  shady  groves,  dwelt  Hai^uiess,  it  seems 
In  Vain  to  ask,  her  nature  makes  it  vain. 
Though  poets  much,  and  hermits  talked,  and  sung^ 
Of  brooks,  and  crystal  founts,  and  weepin§  dews, 
And  myrtle  bbvrers,  and  solitary  vales. 
And  with  the  nymph  made  assignatioos  there. 
And  wooed  her  vrith  the  fove^sck  oaten  reed ; 
And  sages  too,  although  less  positive, 
Advised  their  sons  to  court  her  in  the  shade. 
Delirious  babble  all!  Was  happiness, 
Was  sel^pproving,  God-approving  joy. 
In  drops  of  dew,  however  pure  1  in  gales, 
However  sweet  1  in  wells,  however  clear? 
I  Or  groves,  however  thick  with  veidant  shade  1 

True,  these  were  of  themselves  exceeding  fur  - 
1  How  fair  at  room  and  even!  worthy  the  walk 
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Of  loftieft  mind,  and  gave,  when  all  wkhio 
Was  right,  a  feast  of  overflowing  btias ; 
But  were  the  occasion,  not  the  caiwe  of  joy. 
They  waked  the  native  fountains  of  the  soul. 
Which- slept  before;  and  stirred  the  holy  tides 
Of  feeling  np,  giving  the  heart  to  drink 
From  its  own  treasures  draughts  of  perfect  sweet. 

The  Christian  feith,  which  better  knew  the  heart 
Of  roan,  him  thither  sent  for  peace,  and  thus 
Declared:  Who  finds  it,  let  him  find  it  there; 
Who  finds  it  not,  for  ever  let  him  seek 
ki  vain ;  'tis  God's  most  holy,  changeless  vnJL 

True  Happiness  had  no  localities, 
No  tones  provincial,  no  peculiar  garb. 
Where  Duty  went,  she  went,  with  Justice  went, 
And  went  with  Meekness,  Charity,  and  Love. 
Where'er  a  tear  was  dried,  a  wounded  heart 
Bound  up,  a  bruised  spirit  with  the  dew 
Of  sympathy  anointed,  or  a  pang 
Of  honest  suffering  soothed,  or  injury 
Repeated  oft,  as  oft  by  love  fofgiven ; 
Where*er  an  evil  passion  was  subdued, 
Or  Virtue's  feeble  cmben  fanned ;  where'er 
A  tin  was  heartily  abjured,  and  left ; 
Where'er  a  pious  apt  was  done,  or  breathed 
A  pious  prayer,  or  wished  a  pious  wiih ; 
There  was  a  high  and  holy  place,  a  spot 
Of  sacred  light,  a  most  religious  (ane, 
Where  Happiness,  descending,  sat  and  smiled. 

Rut  these  apart,  in  sacred  memory  lives 
The  mom  of  Ufe,  first  mom  of  endless  days, 
Moit  joyful  mom  1  nor  yet  for  nought  the  joy. 
A  being  of  eternal  date  commenced, 
A  young  immortal  then  was  bora !  and  who 
Shall  tell  what  strange  variety  of  bliss 
Bunt  on  the  infatot  soul,  when  first  it  looked 
Abroad  on  God's  creation  fair,  and  saw 
The  glorious  earth  and  gkmous  heaven,  and  face 
Of  man  sublime,  and  saw  all  new,  and  felt 
All  new !  when  thought  awoke,  thought  never  more 
To  sleep !  when  fiist  it  saw,  heard,  reasoned,  willed. 
And  triumphed  in  the  warmth  of  conscious  life  [ 

Nor  happy  only,  but  the  cause  of  joy. 
Which  those  who  never  tasted  always  mourned. 
What  tongue! — no  tongue  shall  tdl  what  bliss 

o'erflowed 
The  ■lotber's  tender  heart,  whi|e  round  her  hung 
The  offspring  of  her  love,  and  lisped  her  name, 
As  living  jewels  dropped  unstained  fVom  heaven, 
That  made  her  fairer  &r,  and  sweeter  seem, 
Than  every  ornament  of  costliest  hue ! 
A  nd  who  hath  no)  been  ravished,  as  she  pasted 
With  all  her  playful  band  of  little  ones, 
like  Luna,  with  her  daughtera  of  the  sky, 
Walking i;i  matron  majesty  and  grace) 
All  who  had  hearts  here  pleasure  found ;  and  oft 
Have  I,  when  tired  with  heavy  task, — for  tasks 
Were  heavy  in  the  world  below, — relaxed 
My  weary  thoughts  among  their  guiltless  sports, 


And  led  them  by  their  little  hands  a-field. 
And  watched  them  nm  and  crop  the 


Which  oft,  unadied,  they  broogfal  zot,  mad  b»- 


With  smifing  feoe,  that  waited  for  a  Idok 

Of  prain, — and  answered  omioQs  qoescioni,  par 

In  mucn  simpbdty,  but  ill  to  solve ; 

And  heard  their  observatioiis  strange  and  Benr. 

And  settled  whiles  their  filtle  quarreli,  sooa 

Ending  in  peace,  and  soon  forgot  in  kms. 

And  still  1  looked  upon  their  loveKness, 

And  sought  through  nature  for  ■miUfodf 

Of  perfect  beauty,  innooefloe,  and  bliss, 

And  foirest  imagery  around  rae  thrtxiged: 

Dew-drops  at  day-spring  on  a  seraph's  lo^a^ 

Roses  that  bathe  about  the  well  of  life. 

Young  Loves,  young  UopeS|dancing  on  Momaig^ 

cheek,      , 
Gems  leaping  in  the  coronet  of  Love! 
So  beautHul,  so  full  of  life,  they  seemed 
As  made  entire  of  beams  of  angels'  eyes. 
GUy,  guileless,  sportive,  bvdy,  little  thin^ ! 
Playing  around  the  den  of  Sorrow,  dad 
In  smiles,  believing  in  their  faiiy  hopes. 
And  thinking  man  and  woman  true!  all  joy, 
Happy  all  day,  and  happy  all  the  night  I 

Hail,  holy  Love!  thou  word  that  sums  aU  haam, 
Grives  and  reoeivfs  all  Uiss^  fullest  when  nnost 
Thou  giveit  1  spring-head  of  all  felicity, 
Deepest  when  most  is  drawn !  emblem  of  Godi 
O'eriflowing  most  when  greatest  numbere  drink! 
Essence  that  binds  the  uncteated  Three, 
Chain  that  unites  creation  to  its  Lord, 
Centre  to  which  all  being  gvavitates, 
Eternal,  ever-growing,  happy  Love ! 
Enduring  all,  hoping,  forgiving  aD; 
Instead  of  law,  fulfilling  every  htw; 
Entirely  blest,  because  thou  seekst  no  more, 
Hopest  not,  nor  fearst;  but  on  the  present  Uveal 
And  holdst  perfection  smiling  in  thy  arma^ 
Mysterious,  infinite,  ezhaustless  Love! 
On  earth  mysterious,  and  mysterious  still 
In  heaven  I  sweet  chord,  that  harmonizes  all 
The  harps  of  Paradise  1  the  spring,  the  well. 
That  fills  the  bowl  tod  banquet  of  the  sky ! 

But  fvhy  should  I  to  thee  d  Love  divine  ? 
Who  happy,  and  not  eloquent  of  Love  1 
Who  holy,  and,  as  thou  art,  pure,  and  not 
A  temple  vrhere  her  glory  ever  dwells, 
Where  bum  her  fires,  and  beams  her  perfect  tj9\ 

Kindred  to  this,  part  of  this  holy  flame. 
Was  youthftil  love— the  sireetest  boon  of  EUuth. 
Hail,  Love!  first  Love,  thou  word  thai  soona  all 

bliss! 
The  sparkling  cream  of  all  Time's  I 
The  silken  down  of  happiness  complete ! 
Discerner  of  the  ripest  grapes  of  joy, 
She  gathered,  and  selected  with  bar  hand. 
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An  finest  relishes,  all  faiiest  sights, 
AD  rarest  odoois,  all  divinest  sounds. 
All  thoughts,  all  feelings  dearest  to  the  soUl ; 
And  hrought  the  holy  mixture  home,  and  tilled 
The  h^art  with  all  superlatives  of  bliss. 
But  who  would  that  expound,  which  words  tran- 
scends. 
Most  talk  in  vain.    Bdiold  a  meeting  scene 
Of  early  love,  and  thence  infer  its  worth. 

It  was  an  eve  of  Autumn's  holiest  mood. 
The  com  fields,  bathed  in  Cynthia's  silver  light, 
Stood  ready  for  the  reaper's  gathering  hand ; 
And  all  the  Winds  slept  soundly.  Nalore  seemed. 
In  silent  contemplation,  to  adore 
lu  Maker.    Now  and  then,  the  aged  leaf 
Fell  from  its  feUows,  rustling  to  the  ground ; 
And,  as  it  fell,  bade  man  think  on  his  end. 
On  vale  and  lake,  on  wood  and  mountain  high, 
With  pensive   wing  outspread,  sat    heavenly 

Thought, 
Conversing  with  itself.    Vesper  looked  forth. 
From  out  her  western  hermitage,  and  smiled; 
And  up  the  east,  uncbuded,  rode  the  Moon 
With  all  her  Stars,  gazing  on  earth  intense, 
As  if  she  saw  some  wonder  walking  there. 

Such  was  the  night,  so  k>vely,  still,  serene^ 
When,  by  a  hermit  thorn  that  on  the  hill 
Had  seen  a  hundred  flowery  ages  pass, 
A  damsel  kneeled  to  offer  up  her  prayer. 
Her  prayer  nightly  ofiered,  nightly  heard. 
Thb  ancient  thorn  had  been  the  meeting  place 
Of  love,  before  his  country's  voice  ^ad  called 
The  ardent  youth  to  fields  of.honour  far 
Beyond  the  wave :  and  hither  now  repaired, 
Niglitlyj  the  maid,  by  God's  all-seeing  eye 
Seen  only,  while  she  thought  this  boon  alone 
**  Her  k>ver'9  safety,  and  his  quick  return." 
In  holy,  humble  attitude  she  kneeled. 
And  to  her  bosom,  fair  as  moonbeam,  pressed 
One  hand,  the  other  lifted  up  to  heaven. 
Her  eye,  upturned,  bright  as  the  star  of  mom. 
As  violet  meek,  exoessive  ardour  streamed, 
Wafting  away  her  earnest  heart  to  Ghxl. 
Her  voice,  searce  uttered,  soft  as  Zephyr  sighs 
On  morning  lily's  cheek,  though  soft  and  low, 
Yet  heard  in  heaven,  heard  at  the  mercy-seat. 
A  tear-drop  wandered  on  her  lovely  face ; 
It  was  a  tear  of  feith  and  holy  fear. 
Pure  as  the  drops  that  hang  4t  dawning  time, 
On  yonder  willows  by  the  stream  of  life. 
On  her  the  Moon  h>oked  steadfastly;  the  Star% 
That  circle  nightly  round  the  eternal  Throne, 
Glanced  down,  well  pleased ;  and  EverlaiBting  Love 
Gave  gracious  audience  to  her  prayer  sincere. 

Oh,  had  her  lover  seen  her  thus  ak>ne. 
Thus  holy,  wrestling  thus,  and  all  for  himi 
Nt>r  did  he^  not :  for  oft-times  Providence, 
With  unexpected  joy  the  fervent  prayer 
Of  faith  surprised.    Returned  from  long  delay 


With  glory  crowned  of  righteous  actions  won. 
The  sacred  thorn,  to  memory  dear,  first  sought 
The  jTOUth,  and  found  it  at  the  happy  hour, 
Just  when  the  damsel  kneeled  herself  to  pray. 
Wrapped  in  devotion,  pleading  with  her  Grod, 
She  saw  him  not,  heard  not  his  foot  approach; 
All  holy  images  seemed  tiDO  impure 
To  emblem  her  he  saw.    A  seraph  kneeled. 
Beseeching  for  his  ward,  before  the  Throne, 
Seemed  fittest,  pleased  him  best    Sweet  was  th* 

thought! 

But  sweeter  still  the  kind  remembrance  came^ 
That  she  was  fiesh  and  blood,  formed  for  himself 
The  plighted  partner  of  his  future  life. 
And  as  they  met,  embraced,  and  sat,  embowered. 
In  woody  chambers  of  the  starry  night. 
Spirits  of  love  about  them  ministered, 
AJid  G^od,  approving,  blessed  the  holy  joy  f 

Nor  unremembered  is  the  hour  when  friends 
Met    Friends,  but  few  on  earth,  and  therefore 

dear; 
Sought  oft,  and  sought  almost  as  oft  in  vain; 
Yet  always  sought,  so  native  to  the  heart, 
So  much  desired,  and  coveted  by  all. 
Nor  wonder  thou, — thou  wonderest  not  nor  needst 
Much  beautiful,  and  excellent,  and  fair 
Was  seen  beneath  the  sun ;  but  nought  was  seen 
More  beautiful,  or  excellent,  or  fair. 
Than  face  of  feithful  friend,  fairest  when  seen 
In  darkest  day;  and  many  sounds  were  sweet, 
Most  ravishingr  and  pleasant  to  the  ear ; 
But  sweeter  none  than  voice  of  faithful  friend, 
Sweet  always,  sweetest,  heard  in  loudest  storm. 
Some  I  remember,  and  will  ne'er  forget; 
My  early  friends,  friends  of  my  evil  day ; 
Friends  in  my  mirth,  friends  in  my  misery  too ; 
Friends  given  by  God  in  mercy  and  in  k>ve; 
My  counsellors,  my  comforters,  and  guides ; 
My  joy  in  grie^  my  second  bliss  in  joy. 
Companions  of  my  young  desires ;  in  doubt. 
My  oracles,  my  wings  in  high  pursuit 
Oh,  I  remember,  and  will  ne'er  forget,    - 
Our  meeting  spots,  our  chosen,  sacred  hours, 
Our  burning  words  that  uttered  all  the  soul. 
Our  faces  beaming  with  unearthly  love; 
Sorrow  vrith  sorrow  sighing,  hope  .with  hqpe 
Exulting,  heart  embracing  heart  entire. 
As  birds  of  social  feather  helping  each 
His  fellow's  flight,  we  soared  into  the  skie^ 
And  cast  the  clouds  beneath  our  feet,  and  Earth 
With  all  her  tardy,  leaden-fboted  Cares, 
And  talked  the  speech  and  ate  (he  food  of  heaven! 
These  I  remember,  these  selectest  men. 
And  would  their  names  record ;  but  what  avails 
My  mention  of  their  namel  Before  the  Thione 
They  stand  illustrious  'mong  the  Jdudest  harps. 
And  will  receive  thes  glad,  my  friend  and  theirs. 
For  all  are  friends  in  heaven,  all  faithful  friends  f 
And  many  friendships,  in  the  days  of  Time 
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Begun,  are  lasting  here,  and  growing  alill ; 
So  growi  ours  evermore,  both  theirs  and  mine. 

Nor  is  the  hour  of  lonely  walk  forgot, 
In  the  wide  desert,  where  the  view  was  large. 
Pleasant  were  many  scenes,  4>ut  most  to  me 
The  solitude  of  vast  extent,  untouched 
By  hand  of  art,  where  Nature  sowed,  herself^ 
And  reaped  her  crops;  whose  garments  were  the 

clouds. 
Whose  minstrels,  brooks;  whose  Umps,  the  moon 

I    and  stars ; 
Whose  organ-^hoir,  the  voice  of  many  watert ; 
Whose  banquets,  morning  dews;  whose  heroes, 

storms; 
Whose  warriors,  mighty  winds;  whose  fevers, 

flowers ; 
Whose  orators,  the  thunderbolts  of  God ; 
Whose  palaces,  the  everlasting  hills; 
Whose  ceiling,  heaven's  unfathomable  blue; 
And  from  whose  rocky  turrets,  battled  high. 
Prospect  immense  spread  out  on  all  sides  round. 
Lost  now  between  the  welkin  and  the  main. 
Now  walled  with  hills  that  slept  above  the  storm. 

Most  fit  was  such  a  place  for  musing  men, 
Hi^pieat  sometimes  when  musing  without  aim. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  wondrous  sort  of  bliss 
The  lonely  bard  enjoyed,  when  forth  he  walked. 
Unpurposed ;  stood,  and  knew  not  why;  sat  down, 
And  knew  not  where ;  arose,  and  knew  not  when ; 
Had  eyes,  and  saw  not ;  ears,  and  nothing  heard ; 
And  sought — sought  neither  heaven  nor  earth — 

sought  nought. 
Nor  meant  to  think ;  but  ran,  meantime,  through 

vast 
Of  visionary  things,  fairer  than  aught 
That  was;  and  saw  the  distant  tops  of  thoughts. 
Which  men  of  common  stature  never  saw, 
Grater  than  aught  that  largest  words  could  hold, 
Or  give  idea  of,  to  those  who  read. 
He  entered  in  to  Nature's  holy  place. 
Her  inner  chamber,  and  beheld  her  &ce 
Unveiled ;  and  heard  unutterable  things, 
And  incommunicable  visions  saw; 
Things  then  unutterable,  and  visions  then 
Of  incommunicable  gbiy  bright; 
But  by  the  lips  of  after  ages  formed 
To  words,  or  by  their  pencil  pictured  forth; 
Who,  entering  fiirther  in,  beheld  again. 
And  heard  unspeakable  and  marvellous  things, 
Which  other  ages  in  their  turn  revealed, 
And  left  to  others,  greater  wonders  still. 

The  earth  abounded  much  in  silent  wastes^ 
Nor  yet  is  heaven  without  its  solitudes, 
Else  incomplete  in  bliss,  whither  who  will 
May  oft  retire,  and  meditate  alone. 
Of  God,  redemption,  holiness,  and  love; 
Nor  needs  to  foar  a  aettir^  sun,  or  hakto 
FJim  home  from  rainy  tempest  unforeseen. 
Or  sighing,  leave  his  thoughts  for  wanted  time. 


But  whatsoever  was  both  good  and  fair, 
And  highest  relish  of  enjoyment  gave, 
In  intellectual  exerdse  was  found, 
When  gating  through  the  future,  present,  past. 
Inspired,  thought  linked  to  thought,  hannonioos 

flowed 
In  poetry — the  fefiiest  mood  of  mind; 
Or  when  philosophy  the  reason  led 
Deep  through  the  outward  dicanistaiioe  of  thingi; 
And  saw  the  master-wheels  of  Nature  move; 
And  travelled  far  along  the  endless  line 
Of  certain  and  of  probable ;  and  made,. 
At  every  step,  some  new  discovery, 
That  gave!  the  soul  sweet  sense  of  larger  room 
High  these  pursuits,  and  sooner  to  be  named. 
Deserved ;  at  present,  only  named,  again 
To  be  resumed,  and  praised  in  longer  verse. 

Abundant  and  diversified  above 
All  number,  were  the  sources  of  delight; 
As  infinite  as  were  the  lips  that  drank ; 
And  to  the  pure,  all  innocent  and  pure; 
The  simplest  still  to  wisest  men  the  besL- 
One  made  acquaintancenhip  with  plants  and  Aoi^ 

era. 
And  happy  grew  in  telling  all  their  names; 
One  classed  the  quadrupeds;  a  third,  the  fi»wb; 
Another  found  in  minerals  his  joy: 
And  I  have  seen  a  man,  a  worthy  man, 
In  happy  mood  conversing  with  a  fly; 
And  as  he,  through  his  glass,  made  by  himself 
Behekl  its  wondrous  eye  and  plumage  fine, 
From  leaping  searoe  he  kept,  for  perfect  joy. 

And  from  my  path  I  with  my  fjniend  have  tMonei, 
A  man  of  excellent  mind  and  excellent  heart, 
And  climbed  ths  neighbouring  hill,  with  aidima 

step, 
Fetching  from  distant  cairn,  or  firom  the  earth 
Digging  with  labour  sure,  the  ponderous  stooa, 
Whieh,  having  carried  to  the  highest  top. 
We  downward  rolled ;  and  as  it  strove,  at  fSnt, 
With  obstacles  that  seemed  to  match  its^foree, 
With  feeble,  crooked  motkm  to  and  fro 
Wavering,  he  looked  with  interest  most  iDteosi^ 
And  prayed  almost;  and  as  it  gathered  strength, 
And  straightened  the  current  of  its  fiuioua  Ibw, 
Exulting  in  the  swiftness  of  its  course, 
And,  rising  now  with  rainbow-bound  immense^ 
Leaped  down  careering  o'er  the  subject  plain. 
He  clapped  his  hands  in  sign  of  boundless  b&B| 
And  laughed  and  talked,  well  paid  for  all  his  toOl, 
And  when  at  night  the  story  was  rehearsed. 
Uncommon  gfery  kindled  in  his  eye. 

And  there  were  too, — Harp !  lift  thy  votes  eo 
high. 
And  run  in  rapid  numbers  o*er  the  foee 
Of  Nature's  scenery, — and  there  were  day 
And  night,  and  riung  suns  and  setting  suns, 
And  clouds  that  seemed  like  chariots  of  saint% 
By  fiery  coursers  drawn,  as  brightly  hoed 
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As  if  the  glorious,  bushy,  golden  locks 
Of  thousand  cherabim  bad  been  shorn  off^ 
And  on  the  temples  hung  of  Mom  and  Even. 
And  there  were  moonri,  and  stars,  and  darkness 

streaked 
With  light  \  and  voice  and  tempest  heard  secure, 
And  there  were  seasons  coming  evenbore. 
And  going  still,  all  fahr,  and  always  new, 
With  bloom,  and  fruit,  and  fields  of  hoary  grain. 
And  there  were  hills  of  flock,  and  groves  of  song, 
And  flowery  streams,  and  garden  walks  embow- 
ered, 
Where,  side  by  side,  the  rose  and  lily  bloomed ;  • 
And  sacr6d  founts,  wild  harps,  and  moonlight 

glens, 
And  forests  vast,  fair  lawns,  and  lonely  oaks, 
And  little  willows  sipping  at  the  brook ; 
Old  wizard  haunts,  and  dancing  seats  of  mirth; 
Gay  festive  bowers,  and  palaces  in  dust; 
DkAl  owlet  nooks,  and  caves,  and  battled  rocks; 
And  winding  va]le3rs,  roofed  with  pendent  shade ; 
And  tall  and  perilous  cliffs,  that  overlooked 
The  breadth  of  Ocean,  sleeping  on  his  waves; 
Sounds,  sights,  smells,  ta8tes,\he  heaven  and  earth, 

profuse 
In  endless  sweets,  above  all  praise  of  song: 
For  not  to  use  alone  did  Providence 
Abound ;  but  large  example  gave  to  man 
Of  grace,  and  ornament,  and  splendour  rich, 
Suited  abundantly  to  every  taste, 
In  bird,  beast,  fish,  winged  and  creeping  thing, 
In  herb,  and  flower,  and  in  the  restless  change, 
Which,  on  the  many-cobored  seasons,  made' 
The  annual  circuit  of  the  fruitful  earth. 
Nor  do  I  aught  of  earthly  sort  remember, — 
If  partial  feeling  to  my  native  place 
Lc»d  not  my  lyre  astray,— of  fairer  view, 
And  comelier  walk,  than  the  blue  mountain-paths, 
And  snowy  cliffs  of  Albion  renowned ; 
Albion,  an  isle  long  blessed  with  gracious  laws, 
And  gracious  kings,  and  favoured  much  of  Hea- 
ven, 
Though  yielding  ofl  penurious  gratitude. 
Nor  do  I  of  that  isle  remember  aught 
Of  prospect  more  sublime  and  beautiful, 
Than  Scotia*s  northern  battlement  of  hills. 
Which  first  I  from  my  father's  house  beheld, 
At  dawn  of  life ;  beloved  in  memory  still, 
And  standard  still  of  rural  imagery. 
What  most  resembles  them,  the  fairest  seems, 
And  stirs  the  eldest  sentiments  of  bliss ; 
And,  pictured  on  the  tablet  of  my  heart, 
Their  distant  shapes  eternally  remain. 
And  in  my  dreams  their  cloudy  tops  aiise. 

Much  of  my  native  scenery  appears, 
And  presses  fbrward  to  be  in  my  song ; 
But  must  not  now,  for  much  behind  awaits 
Of  higher  note.    Four  trees  I  pass  not  by, 
Which  o'er  our  house  their  evening  shadow  threw, 


Three  ash,  and  one  of  elm.    Tall  trees  they  were, 
And  old,  and  had  been  old  a  century 
Before  my  day.    None  living  could  say  aught 
About  their  youth ;  but  they  were  goodly  traes: 
And  oft  I  wondcted,— as  I  sat  and  thought 
Beneath  their  summer  shade,  or,  in  the  night 
Of  winter,  hearJ  the  spiriu  of  the  wind 
Growling   among  their  boughs, — how  they  ha0 

grown 
So  high,  in  such  a  rough,  tempestuous  place; 
And  when  a  hapless  branch,  torn  by  the  Wast, 
FeRdown,  I  mourned,  as  if  a  friend  had  fallen. 

These  I  distinctly  bold  in  memory  still, 
And  all  the  desert  scenery  around. 
Nor  strange,  that  recollectbn  there  should  dwell 
Where  first  I  heard  of  (rod's  redeeming  love; 
First  felt  and  reasoned,  loved  and  was  beloved 
And  first  awoke  the  harp  to  holy  song. 

To  hoar  and  green  there  was  enough  of  joy. 
Hopes,  friendships,  charities,  and  warm  pursuit^ 
Gave  comfortable  flow  to  youthful  blood. 
And  there  were  old  remembrances  of  days, 
When,  on  the  glittering  dews  of  orient  life, 
Shone  sunshine  hopes,  unfailed,  unpeijureJ,  then; 
And  there  were  childish  sports,  and  school-boy 

feats, 
And  school-boy  spots,  and  earnest  vows  of  love, 
Uttered,  when  passion's  boisterous  tide  ran  high, 
Sincerely  uttered,  though  but  seldom  kept: 
Anc^there  were  angol  kwks,  and  sacred  hours 
Of  rapture,  hours  that  in  a  moment  passed, 
And  yet  were  wished  to  last  for  evermore ; 
And  venturous  exploits,  and  hardy  deeds. 
And  bargains  shrewd,  achievod  in   manhood^ 

prime 
And  thousand  recollections,  gay  and  sweet, 
Which,  as  the  old  and  venerable  man 
Approached  the  grave,  around  him,  smiling,  flock- 
ed. 
And  breathed  new  ardour  through  his  ebbing 

veins, 
And  touched  his  lips  with  endless  eloquence, 
And  cheered  and  much  refreshed  his  withered 

heart. 
Indeed,  each  thing  remembered,  all  but  guilt, 
Was  {feasant,  and  a  constant  source  of  joy, 
Nor  lived  the  old  on  memory  alone. 
He  in  his  children  lived  a  second  life, 
With  them  again  took  root,  sprang  with  their 

hopes, 
Entered  into  their  schemes,  partook  their  fean^ 
Laughed  in  their  mirth,  and  in  their  gain  grew 

rich. 
And  sometimes  on  the  eldest  cheek  was  seen 
A  smile  as  hearty  as  on  feoe  of  youth, 
That  saw  in  proqwct  sunny  hopes  invite, 
Hope's  pleasures,  sung  to  harp  of  sweetest  not* 
Harp,  heard  with  rapture  on  Britannia's  bill*. 
With  rapture  heard  by  me,  in  mom  of  liie. 
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Nor  foull  the  joy  of  rest  to  mortal  men, 
Reet  after  Uboar,  sleep  approaching  loft, 
And  wrapping  all  the  weary  facultiee 
In  sweet  repose.    Then  Fancy,  nnrestrained 
By  sense  or  judgment,  strange  confusion  made 
Of  future,  present,  past,  combining  things 
Unseemly,  things  unsociable  in  nature, 
In  most  absurd  communion,  laughable. 
Though  sometimes  vexing  sore  the  slnmbexing 

souL 
Sporting  at  will,  she,  through  her  airy  halls. 
With  moonbeams  paved,  and  canopied  with  staxs, 
And  tapestried  with  ibarvellous  imagery, 
And  shapes  of  glory,  infinitely  fair. 
Moving  and  mixing  in  most  wondrous  dance, — 
Fantastically  walked,  hot  pleased  so  weH, 
That  ill  she  liked  the  judgment's  voice  severe. 
Which  called  her  home  when  noisy  mom  awoke. 
And  oft  she  sprang  beyond  the  bounds  of  Tims 
On  her  swift  pinion  lifting  up  the  souls 
Of  righteous  men,  on  high  to  (lod  and  heaven, 
Where  they  beheld  unutterable  things ; 
And  heard  the  glorious  music  of  the  blessed, 
Circling  the  throne  of  the  Eternal  Three; 
And,  with  the  spirits  unincarnate,  took 
Celestial  pastime,  on  the  hills  of  (lod, 
Forgetful  of  the  gloomy  pass  between. 

Some  dreams  were  useless,  moved  by  turbid 
course 
Of  animal  disorder ;  not  so  all. 
Deep  moral  lessons  some  impressed,  that  nought 
Could  afterwards  deface :  and  oft  in  dreams, 
The  master  passion  of  the  soul  displayed 
His  huge  deformity,  concealed  by  day, 
Warning  the  sleeper  to  beware,  awake: 
And  oft  in  dftams,  the  reprobate  and  vile, 
Unpardonable  sinner,^— as  he  seemed 
Toppling  upon  the  perilous  edge  of  hell, — 
In  dreadful  apparition,  saw,  before 
His  vision  pass,  the  shadows  of  the  damned;  ' 
And  saw  the  glare  of  hollow,  cursed  eyes 
Spring  from  the  skirts  of  the  infernal  night ; 
And  saw  the  souls  of  wicked  men,  new  dead, 
By  devils  hearsed  into  the  fiery  gulf; 
And  heard  the  burning  of  the  endless  flames ; 
And  heard  the  weltering  of  the  waves  of  wruth ; 
And  sometimes,  too,  before  his  fancy,  passed 
The  Worm  that  never  dies,  writhing  its  folds 
In  hideous  sort,  and  with  eternal  Death 
Held  horrid  colloquy,  giving  the  wretch 
Unwelcome  earnest  of  the  wo  to  come. 
But  these  we  leave,  as  unbefitting  song. 
That  promised  happy  narrative  of  joy. 

But  what  of  all  the  joys  of  earth  was  most 
Of  native  growth,  most  proper  to  the  soil, 
Not  elsewhere  known,  in  worlds  that  never  fell, 
Was  joy  that  sprung  firom  disappointed  wo. 
The  joy  in  grief,  the  pleasure  after  pain. 
Fears  turned  to  hopes,  meetings  expected  noC| 


Deliverances  from  dangerous  attitudes, 
Better  for  worse,  and  best  sometimes  for  wofst. 
And  all  the  seejoing  ill  ending  in  good, — 
A  sort  of  happiness  composed,  which  none 
Has  had  experience  of,  but  mortal  man ; 
Yet  not  to  be  despised.    Look  back,  and  one 
BehoU,  who  would  not  give  her  tear  for  all 
Tlie  smiles  that  dance  about  the  cheek  of  Mirth. 
Among  the  tombs  she  walks  at  noon  of  night, 
In  miserable  garb  of  widowhood 
Observe  her  yonder,  sickly,  pale,  and  sad. 
Bending  her  wasted  body  o*er  the  gprave 
pf  him  who  was  (he  husband  of  her  youth. 
The  moonbeams,  trembling  thrMigh  these  ancssol 

yews. 
That  stand  like  ranks  of  mourners  round  the  bed 
Of  death,  fell  dismally  upon  her  face, 
Her  little  hollow,  witheied  face,  almost 
Invirible,  so  worn  away  with  wo. 
The  tread  of  hasty  foot,  passing  so  late, 
Disturbs  her  not;  nor  yet  the  roar  of  mirth. 
From  neighbouring  revelry  ascending  kHhl. 
She  hears,  sees  nought,  fesis  nought  One  tha«^ 


Fills  all  her  heart  and  soul,  half  hoping,  half 

Remembering,  sad,  unutterable  thought  I 

Uttered  by  silence  and  by  tears  alone. 

Sweet  tears  1  the  awful  language,  eloquent 

Of  infinite  affection,  fer  too  big 

For  words.    She  sheds  not  many  now.     Thai 

Which  springs  so  nmkly  o*er  the  dead,  has  draak 

Already  many  showers  of  grief;  a  drop 

Or  two  are  all  that  now  remain  behind. 

And,  firom  her  eye  that  darts  strange  fiery  beams, 

At  dreary  intervals,  drip  down  her  cheek, 

Falling  most  mournfully  from  bone  to  bone. 

But  yet  she  Wants  not  tears.    That  babe,  that 

hangs 
Upon  her  breast,  that  babe  Uiat  never  saw 
Its  fether — he  was  dead  before  ks  births 
Helps  her  to  weep,  weeping  before  iu  time, 
Taught  sorrow  by  the  mother's  melting  voice. 
Repeating  oft  the  fether's  sacred  name. 
Be  not  surprised  at  thii  expense  of  wo ! 
The  man  she  mourns  was  all  she  called  her  own. 
The  musir  of  her  ear,  light  of  her  oye, 
Desire  of  all  her  heart  her  hope,  her  fear, 
The  element  in  which  her  passions  lived. 
Dead  now,  or  dying  sll :  nor  long  shall  she 
Visit  that  place  of  skulls.    Night  after  night 
She  wears  herself  away.    The  moonbeam,  now. 
That  fells  upon  her  unsubstantial  frame, 
Scarce  finds  obstruction ;  and  upon  her  bone^ 
Barren  as  leafless  boughs  in  winter-time. 
Her  infant  fastens  his  little  hands,  as  oft, 
Forgetful,  she  leaves  him  a  while  unhekL 
But  look,  she  passes  not  away  in  gloom. 
A  light  from  fkr  illumes  her  feoe,  a  light 
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That  comes  beyond  the  moon,  beyond  the  sun — 
The  light  of  truth  divine,  the  glorious  hope 
Of  resurrection  at  the  promised  mom, 
And  meetings  then  which  n^'er  shall  part  again. 

fudulge  another  note  of  kindred  tone, 
Where  grief  was  mixed  with  melancholy  joy. 

Our  sighs  were  numerous,  and  profuse  our  tears, 
For  she,  we  lost,  was  bvely,  and  we  loved 
Her  much.    Fresh  in  our  memory,  as  fresh 
As  yesterday,  is  yet  the  day  she  died. 
It  was  an  April  day;  and  blithely  all 
The  youth  c^  nature  leaped  beneath  the  sun, 
And  promised  glorious  manhood ;  and  our  hearts 
Were  glad,  and  round  them  danced  the  lightsome 

blood, 
In  healthy  merriment,  when  tidings  came, 
A  child  was  bom:  and  tidings  came  again, 
That  she  who  gave  it  birth  was  sick  to  death. 
So  swift  trode  sotrow  on  the  heels  of  joy  I 
We  gathered  round  her  bed,  and  bent  our  knees 
In  fervent  supplication  to  the  Throne 
Of  Mercy,  and  perfumed  our  prayers  with  sighs 
Sincere,  and  penitential  tears,  and  k>oks 
Of  self-abasement;  but  we  sought  to  stay 
An  angel  on  the  earth,  a  spirit  ripe 
For  heaven ;  and  Mercy,  in  her  ]ove,  refused. 
Most  merciful,  as  oft,  when  seeming  least! 
Most  gracious  when  she  seemed  the  most  to  frown ! 
The  room  I  well  remember,  and  the  bed 
On  which  she  lay,  and  all  the  faces  too. 
That  crowded  durk  and  mournfully  around. 
'Bet  fiither  there  and  mother,  bending  stood  *, 
And  down  their  aged  cheeks  fell  many  drops 
Of  bitterness^    Her  husband,  too^  was  there. 
And  brothers,  and  they  wept;  her  sisters,  too^ 
Did  weep  and  sorrow,  comfortless;  and  I, 
Too,  wept,  though  not  to  weeping  given;  and  all 
Within  the  house  was  dolorous  and  sad. 
This  I  remember  well ;  but  better  still, 
I  do  remember,  and  will  ne*er  forget. 
The  dying  eye !  That  eye  ak>ne  was  bright. 
And  brighter  grew,  as  nearer  death  approached. 
As  1  have  seen  the  gentle  little  flower 
Look  fidrest  in  the  silver  beam  which  fbll, 
Reflected  from  the  thunder-cloud  that  soon  , 
Came  down,  and  o*er  the  desert  scattered  far 
And  wide  its  loveliness.    She  made  a  sign 
To  bring  her  babe— 'twas  brought,  and  by  her 

placed. 
She  looked  upon  its  face,  that  neither  smiled 
Nor  wept,  nor  knew  who  gazed  upon't ;  and  laid 
Her  hand  upon  its  little  breast,  and  sought 
For  it,  vrith  look  that  seemed  to  penetrate 
The  heavens,  unutterable  blessings,  such 
As  God  to  dying  parents  only  granted. 
For  infants  left  behind  them  in  the  world. 
**God  keep  my  chikH"  we  heard  her  say,  and 

heard 
No  more.    The  Angel  of  the  Covenant  I 
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Was  come,  and,  faithful  to  his  promise,  stood. 
Prepared  U>  walk  with  her  through  death's  dark 

vale. 
And  now  her  eyes  grew  bright,  and  brighter  still. 
Too  bright  for  ours  to  look  upon,  sufiused 
With  many  tears,  and  closed  without  a  cloud. 
They  set  as  sets  the  morning  star,  which  goes 
Not  down  behind  the  darkened  west,  nor  hides 
Obscured  among  the  tempests  of  the  sky, 
But  melts  away  into  the  light  of  heaven. 
Loves,  friendships,  hopes,  and   dear    remem> 

brances. 
The  kind  embracings  of  the  heart,  and  hours 
Of  happy  thought,  and  smiles  coming  to  tears, 
And  glories  of  the  heaven  and  starry  cope 
Above,  and  glories  of  the  earth  beneath, — 
These  were  the  jays  that  wandered  through  ths 

gloom' 
Of  mortal  life ;  wells  of  the  wilderness, 
Redeeming  features  in  the  face  of  Time, 
Sweet  drops,  that  made  the  mixed  cup  of  Earth 
A  palatable  draught — too  bitter  else. 

About  the  joys  and  pleasures  of  the  world, 
This  question  was  not  seldom  in  debate ; 
Whether  the  righteous  man,  or  sinner,  bad 
The  greatest  share,  and  relished  them  the  mosti 
Troth  gives  the  answer  thus,  gives  it  distinct, 
Nor  needs  to  reason  long :  The  righteous  man. 
For  what  was  he  denied  of  earthly  growth. 
Worthy  the  name  of  goodi    Truth  answers, 

Nought 
Had  he  not  appetites,  and  sense,  and  willl 
Might  he  not  eat,  if  Providence  allowed, 
The  finest  of  the  wheat?  Might  he  not  drink 
The  choicest  wine?  True,  he  was  temperate; 
But  then,  was  temperance  a  foe  to  peace? 
Might  he  not  rise,  and  clothe  himlelf  in  gold? 
Ascend,  and  stand  in  palaces  of  kings? 
Trae,  he  was  honest  still  and  charitable: 
Were,  then,  these  virtues  foes  to  human  peace  ? 
Might  he  not  do  exploits,  and  gain  a  name  ? 
Most  tme,  he  trode  not  down  a  fellow's  right, 
Nor  walked  up  to  a  throne  on  skulls  of  men: 
Were  justice,  then,  and  mercy,  foes  to  peace  ? 
Had  he  not  friendships,  loves,  and  smiles,  and 

hopes? 
Sat  not  around  his  table  sons  and  daughters? 
Was  not  his  ear  with  music  pleased?  his  eye 
With  light?  his  nostrils  with  perfumes?  his  tips 
With  pleasant  relishes?  Grew  not  his  herds? 
Fell  not  the  rain  upon  his  meadows?  reaped 
He  not  his  harvests  ?  and  did  not  his  heart 
Revel,  at  will,  through  all  the  charities 
And  sympathies  of  nature,  unconfined ) 
And  wero  not  these  all  sweetened  and  sanctified 
By  dews  of  holiness,  shed  from  above? 
Might  he  not  walk  through  Fnncft  airy  halls^ 
Might  he  not  History's  anyple  page  survey? 
Might  be  not,  finally,  explore  ihe  depths 
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Of  mental,  mor&l,  natural,  divine? 

But  why  enumerate  thusl  One  wofd  enough. 

There  was  no  joy  in  all  created  things, 

No  drop  of  sweet,  that  turned  not  in  the  end 

To  sour,  of  which  the  righteous  roan  £d  not 

Partake ;  partake,  invited  by  the  voice 

Of  Qodf  his  Father's  voice,  who  gave  him  all 

His  heart's  desire:  and  o*er  the  sinner  still 

The  ChrisBan  had  this  one  advantage  more, 

That  when  his  earthly  pleasures  fidled, — and  fafl 

They  always  did  to  every  soul  of  man, — 

He  sent  his  hopes  on  high,  looked  up,  and  reached 

His  nckle  forth,  and  reaped  the  fields  of  heaven, 

And  plucked  the  clusters  from  the  vines  of  Qod. 

Nor  was  the  general  aspect  of  the  world 
Always  a  moral  waste.    A  time  there  came. 
Though  few  believed  it  e*er  should  come;  a  time, 
Typed  by  the  Sabbath  day  recurring  once 
In  seven,  and  by  the  year  of  rest  indulged 
Septennial  to  the  lands  on  Jordan's  banks; 
A  time  foretold  by  Judah's  bards  in  words 
Of  fire,  a  time,  seventh  part  of  time,  and  set 
Before  the  eighth  and  last,  the  Sabbath  day 
Of  all  the  earth,  when  all  had  rest  and  peace. 
Before  its  coming  many  to  and  firo. 
Ran,  ran  from  various  cause ;  by  many  sent 
From  various  cause,  upright  and  crooked  both. 
Some  sent  and  ran  for  bve  of  souls,  sincere; 
And  more,  at  instance  of  a  holy  name. 
With  godly  zeal  much  vanity  was  mixed ; 
And  droumstance  of  gaudy  civil  pomp ; 
And  speeches  buying  praise  for  pndse ;  and  lists. 
And  endlesB  scroQs,  surcharged  with  modest  names 
That  sought  the  public  eye;  and  stories,  told 
In  quackish  phrase,  that  hurt  their  credit,  even 
When  true;  combined  with  wise  and  prudent 

means. 
Much  wheat,  much  cha^  much  gold,  and  much 

afloy;  , 

But  Gk>d  wrought  with  the  whole,  wrought  most 

with  what 
To  man  seemed  weakest  means,  and  brought  re- 

Of  good,  from  good  and  evil  both;  and  breathed 
Into  the  withered  nations  breath  and  life. 
The  breath  and  life  of  liberty  and  truth. 
By  means  of  knowledge,  breathed  into  the  soul. 

Then  was  the  evil  day  of  tyranny, 
Of  kingly  and  of  priestly  tjfranny. 
That  bruised  the  nations  long.    As  yet,  no  state 
Beneath  the  heavens  had  tasted  freedom's  wine, 
Though  loud  of  freedom  was  the  talk  of  all. 
Some  groaned  more  deeply,  being  heavier  tasked, 
Sj^me  wrought  with  straw,  and  some  without;  but 

aO 
Were  slaves,  or  meant  to  be;  for  rulers,  still, 
Had  been  of  equal  mind,  excepting  few. 
Cruel,  rapacious,  tyrannous,  and  vile, 
And  had  with  equal  shoulder  propped  the  Beast. 


As  yet,  the  Church,  the  holy  spoue  of  Qod, 
In  members  lew,  had  wandered  in  her  weeds 
Of  mourning,  pemcuted,  sconied,  reproacbsd. 
And  bnfieted,  and  killed;  in  members  iisw. 
Though  seeming  many  whiles;  then  fewest,  oft, 
When  seeming  most.   She  still  had  hung  her  buy 
Upon  the  willow-tree,  and  sighed,  and  wept 
From  agfrto  age.    Satan  began  the  war. 
And  aH  his  angels,  and  all  wicked  men. 
Against  her  fought  by  wile,  or  fierce  attack, 
Six  thousand  years ;  but  foughtin  vain.  She  stood 
Troubled  on  every  side,  but  not  dSstressed ; 
Weeping,  but  yet  despairing  not;  cast  dofrn, 
But  not  destroyed :  for  she  upon  the  palms 
Of  Gh)d  was  graven,  and  precious  in  his  sight, 
As  apple  of  his  eye;  and,  like  the  bosh 
On  Midia's  mountain  seen,  burned  un 
But  to  the  wildejmesB  retiring,  dwelt. 
Debased  in  sadtcioth,  and  forlorn  in  1 

As  yet  had'sung  the  scarlet-colouied  Whon^ 
Who  on  the  breast  (rf'dvil  power  reposed 
Her  harlot  head,  (the  Church  a  harkit  then, 
When  first  she  wedded  dvil  power^)  and  drank 
The  blood  of  martyred  saints, — whose  priests  wen 

k>rds. 
Whose  coffers  held  the  gold  of  eveiy  land, 
Who  held  a  cup  of  all  polkitipns  fhll, 
Who  with 'k  double  lumi  the^people  pushed. 
And  raised  her  forehead,  full  of  blasphemy. 
Above  the.  holy  GM,  usurping  oft 
Jehovah's  incommunicable  names. 
The  nations  had  been  dark ;  the  Jews  bad  pinsd, 
Scattered  without  a  name,  beneath  die  Cone; 
War  had  abounded,  ^atan  raged,  unchained ; 
And  earth  had  still  been  black  with  moral  glocns. 

But  now  the  cry  of  men  oppressed  went  op 
Before  the  Lord,  and  to  remembrance  came 
The  tears  of  all  hb  saints,  ttmr  tears,  and  giosBSL 
Wise  men  had  read  the  number  of  the  name ; 
The  prophet-years  had  rolled ;.  the  tfane^  and  times 
And  half  a  tiihe,  were  now  ihlfilled  oompfeto; 
The  seven  flerde  vials.of  the  wrath  of  God, 
Poured  by  seven  angels  strong,  were  shed  aliRMd 
Upon  the  earth,  a!nd  emptied  to  the  diefs; 
The  prophecy  for  confirmation  stood; 
And  aH  was  ready  for  the  sword  of  God. 

The  righteous  saw,  and  fled  without  delaj; 
Into  the  chambers  of  Oomipotenoe. 
The  widced  mocked,  and  sought  for  ening  rait 
To  satisfy  the  dismal  state  of  things; 
The  public  credit  gone,  the  fear  in  tfabe 
Of  peace,  the  starving  want  in  time  of  wealth. 
The  insurrection  muttering  in  the  streels, 
And  pallid  consternation  spreading  wide ; 
And  leagues,  though  holy  termed,  first  ntifiecl 
In  hell,  on  purpose  made  to  under-prop 
Iniquity,  aild  crush  the  sacred  truth. 

Meantime,  a  mighty  angel  stood  in  heftven. 
And  cried  aloud,  "Aasodale  now  younclves. 
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Ve^rinoet,  potentates,  and  men  of  war, 

And  mitfed  head*,  associate  now  youraeWes, 

And  be  dispersed ;  embattle,  and  be  bn^en. 

Gird  on  joar  armour,  and  be  dashed  to  dust. 

Take  counsel,  and  it  shall  be  brought  to  nought 

Speak,  and  it  shall  not  stand.''    And  suddenly 

The  armies  of  the  saints,  imbannered,  stood 

On  ZJon  hill ;  and  with  thera  angels  stood 

In  squadron  bright,  and  chariots  of  fire ; 

And  With  them  stood  the  Lord,  clad  like  a  man 

Of  war,  and  to  the  sound  of  thunder,  led 

The  battle  on.   Earth  shook,  the  kingdoms  shook, 

The  Beast,  the  lying  Seer,  dominbn%  fell ; 

Thrones,  tyrants  fell,  confounded  in  the  dust, 

Scattered  and  driten  before  the  breath  of  God, 

As  chaff  of  summer  threshing  floor,  before 

The  wind.    Three  days  the  battle  wasting  slew. 

The  sword  was  full,  the  arrow  drunk  with  Mood; 

And  to  the  supper  of  Almighty  God, 

Spread  in  Hamonah's  vale,  the  fowls  of  beaten, 

And  every  beast,  invited,  came,  and  fed 

On  captains'  flesli,  and  drank  the  blood  of  kings. 

.And,  lo!  another  angel  stood  in  heaven, 
Crying  akrad  with  mSghty  voice,  "FaHen,  fallen, 
Is  Babylon  the  Great,  to  rise  no  more. 
Rejoice,  ye  prophets!  over  her  rejofee. 
Apostles!  holy  men^  all  saints,  rejoice! 
And  glory  give  to  G^  and  to  the  Lamb." 
And  all  the  armies  of  disburdened  earth, 
As  voice  of  many  waters,  and  as  voice 
Of  thunderings,  and  voice  of  multitudes, 
Answered,  Amen.    And  every  hill  and  rock, 
And  sea,  and  every  beast,  answered,  Amen. 
Europa  answered,  and  the  farthest  bounds 
Of  woody  Chili,  Asia's  fertile  coasts. 
And  Afric's  burning  wastes,  answered.  Amen. 
And  Heaven,  rejoicing,  answered  back.  Amen. 

Not  so  the  wicked.    They  afar  were  heard 
Lamenting.   Kings,  who  drank  her  cup  of  whore- 
doms. 
Captains,  and  admirals,  and  mighty  men. 
Who  lived  deliciously;  and  merchants,  rich 
With  merchandize  of  gold,  and  wine,  and  oil; 
And  those  who  traded  in  the  souls  of  men, 
Known  by  their  gaudy  robes  of  priestly  pomp; — 
All  these  afar  off  stood,  crying,  Alas! 
Alas!  and  wept,  and  gnashed  their  tseth,  and 

groaned; 
And,  with  the  owl  that'  on  her  ruins  sat. 
Made  dolorous  concert  in  the  ear  of  Night 
And  over  her  again  the  Heavens  rejoiced, 
And  Earth  returned  again  the  loud  response. 
Thrice  happy  days!  thrice  Messed  the  man  who 
saw 
Their  davm  !  The  Church  and  Sute,  that  long 

had  held 
Unholy  intercourse,  were  now  divorced ; 
Inrinces  were  righteous  men,  judges  upright ; 
And  first,  in  general,  now — for  in  the  worst 


Of  times  there  were  some  honest  seers — the  priest 
Sought  other  than  the  fleece  among  his  flocks. 
Best  paid  when  God  was  honoured  most;  and  like 
A  cedar,  nourished  well,  Jerusalem  grew, 
And  towered  on  high,  and  spread,  and  flourished 

feir; 
And  underneath  her  boughs  the  nations  lodged, 
All  nations  lodged,  and  sung  the  song  of  peace. 
From  the  four  winds,  the  Jews,  eased  of  the  Curse, 
Returned,  and  dwelt  with  God  in  Jacob's  land. 
And  drank  of  Sharon  and  of  Carrael's  vine. 
Satan  was  bound,  though  bound,  not  banished 

quite. 
But  lurked  about  the  timorous  skirts  of  things, 
111  kxlged,  and  thinking  whiles  to  leave  the  earth. 
And  with  the  wicked, — for  some  wicked  were, — 
Held  midnight  meedngs,  as  the  saints  were  wont, 
Fejoiul  of  day,  who  once  was  as  the  sun. 
And  worshipped  more.   The  bad,  but  few,  became 
A  taunt  and  hissing  now,  as  heretofore 
The  good;  and,  blushing,  hasted  out  of  sight 
Disease  was  none;  the  voice  of  war  forgot; 
The  swOTd,  a  share;  a  pruning-hook,  the  spear 
Men  grew  and  multiplied  upon  the  earth. 
And  filled  the  city  and  the  waste ;  and  Death 
Stodd  waiting  for  the  lapse  of  tardy  Age, 
That  mocked  him  bng.    Men  grew  and  multi- 
plied. 
But  lacked  not  bread ;  for  God  his  promise  brought 
To  mind,  and  blessed  the  land  with  plenteous  rain 
And  made  it  blessed  for  dews  i^d  precious  things 
Qf  heaven,  and  blessings  of  the  deep  beneath, 
And  blessings  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  fruits 
Of  day  and  night,  and  blessings  of  the  vale, 
And  precious  things  of  the  eternal  hills, 
And  all  the  fulness  of  perpetual  spring. 

The  prison-house,  where  chained  felons  pined 
Threw  open  his  ponderous  doorv,  let  in  the  light 
Of  heaven,  and  grew  into  a  church,  where  Gkxl 
Was  worshipped.    None  were  ignorant,  selfish 

none. 

Love  took  the  place  of  law ;  where'er  you  met 
A  man,  you  met  a  friend,  sincere  and  true. 
Blind  looks  foretold  as  kind  a  heart  within; 
Words  as  they  sounded,  meant;  and  promises 
Were  made  to  be  performed.   Thrice  happy  days 
Philosophy  was  sanctified,  and  saw 
Perfections  that  she  thought  a  fable,  fong. 
Revenge  his  dagger  dropped,  and  kissed  the  hand 
Of  Mercy;  Anger  cleared  his  cloudy  brow. 
And  sat  with  Peace ;  Envy  grew  red,  and  smOod 
On  Worth ;  Pride  stooped,  and  kissed  Humility ; 
Lust  washed  his^miry  hands,  and,  wedded,  leaned 
On  chaste  Penre;  and  Falsehood  laid  aside 
His  many-fiJ  led  ck>ak,  and  bowed  to  Truth j 
And  Treachery  up  fh>m  his  mining  came. 
And  walked  above  the  ground  with  righteous 

Faith; 
And  Covetousness  unclenched  his  sinewy  hand 
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And  opeaed  hit  door  to  Charity,  the  fair-, 
,  Hatred  wa«  kwt  in  Love;  and  Vanity 
With  a  good  conacience  pleaeed,  her  feathen  crop- 
ped; 
Sloth  In  the  morning  roae  with  Induatry; 
To  Witdom  FoDy  turned }  and  Fathbn  turned 
Deception  off,  in  act  at  good  at  word. 
The  hand  that  held  a  whip  wat  lifted  up 
To  bleat ;  tlave  wat  a  word  in  ancient  bookt 
Met,  only;  every  man  wat  firee;  and  all 
Feared  God,  and  aerved  him  day  and  night  in  love. 

How  fair  the  daughter  of  Jerutalem  then! 
How  gloriously  from  Zbn  Hill  the  looked  I 
Clothed  with  the  tuii,  and  in  her  train  the  moon, 
And  on  her  head  a  coronet  of  ttart, 
And  girding  round  her  waitt,  with  heavenly  grace, 
The  bow  of  Mercy  bright ;  and  in  her  hand 
Immanuel't  croat,  her  tceptre  and  her  hope. 

Deaire  of  every  land !  the  nationt  came, 
And  worshipped  at  her  feet ;  all  natbnt  canie, 
Flocking  like  dovet :  Columba't  painted  tribea, 
That  from  Magellan  to  the  Frozen  Bay, 
Beneath  the  Arctic,  dwelt;  and  drank  the  tidea 
Of  Amazona,  prince  of  earthly  ttreamt ; 
Or  slept  at  noon  beneath  the  giant  thade 
Of  Andes'  mount;  or,  roving  northward,  heard 
Niagara  ting,  firom  Erie's  billow  down 
To  Frontenac,  and  hunted  thence  the  fur 
Te  Labrador:  and  Afric's  dutky  twarmt. 
That  from  Morocco  to  Angola  dwelt, 
And  drank  the  Niger  from  hit  native  wellt. 
Or  routed  the  lion  in  Numidia's  groves ; 
The  tribes  that  «at  among  the  fabled  cliffii 
Of  Atlas,  looking  to  Atlanta's  wave; 
With  joy  and  melody,  arote  and  came. 
Zara  awoke  and  came,  and  Egypt  came, 
Catting  her  idol  gods  into  the  Nile. 
Black  Ethiopa,  that,  thadowlett, 
Beneath  the  Torrid  burned^  arose  and  came. 
Dauma  and  Medra,  and  the  pirate  tribet 
Of  Algeri,  with  incense  came,  and  pure 
Offerings,  annoying  now  the  seas  no  more. 
The  silken  tribet  of  Atia,  flocking  came, 
Innumerout:  Ithmael't  wandering  race,  that  rode 
On  camels  o'er  the  spicy  tract  that  lay 
From  Persia  to  the  Red  Sea  coast ;  the  king 
Of  broad  Cathay,  with  numbers  infinite. 
Of  many  lettered  casts;  and  all  the  tribet 
That  dwelt  from  Tigris  to  the  Qanget'  wave. 
And  worshipped  fire,  or  Brahma,  fabled  god ; 
Cashmeres,  Circassians,  Banyans^  tender  race! 
That  swept  the  insect  from  their  path,  and  lived 
On  herb^  and  fruits ;  and  those  who  peaceful  dwelt 
Along  the  shady  avenue  that  stretched 
From  Agra  to  Lahore;  and  all  the  hosts 
That  owned  the  Crescent  late,  deluded  long; 
The  Tartar  hordes,  that  roamed  from  Oby**  bank, 
Qngovcmed,  southward  to  the  wondrous  Wall. 
The  tribes  of  Eun»j)e  came:  the  Greek,  redeemed 


From  Turkish  thrall,  the  Spaniard  came,  andG^vl 
And  Britain  with  her  ships,  and,  on  his  slc4g<B» 
The  Laplander,  that  nightly  watched  the  bear 
Circling  the  Pole;  and  those  who  taw  the  flamet 
Of  Hecla  bum  the  drifted  anow;  the  Rum, 
Long-whiskered,  and  equestrian  Pole;  and  tbom 
Who  drank  the  Rhine,  or  lost  the  evening  tun 
Behind  the  Alpine  towers;  and  ahe  that  sal 
By  Amo,  clasdc  stream;  Venice,  or  Rome, 
Head  quarters  kmg  of  sin !  first  guilelesa  bow, 
And  meaning  as  she  seemed,  stretched  fiiith  her 

hands 
And  all  the  Islet  of  ocean  rote  and  came. 
Whether  they  heard  the  roll  of  banished  tidea^ 
Antipodes  to  Albion's  wavo}  or  watched 
The  Moon,  ascending  chalky  Teneri^, 
And  with  Atlanta  holding  nightly  love. 
The  Sun,  the  Moon,  the  Constellationa,  came: 
Thrice  twelve  and  ten  that  watched  the  AntanCk 

sleep. 
Twice  six  that  near  the  Ecliptic  dwelt,  thrice  twelve 
And  one,  that  with  the  streamers  danced,  and  8a.w 
The  Hyperborean  Ice  guarding  the  P<^ 
The  East,  the  West,  the  South,  and  Snowy  Noitb, 
Rejoicing  met,  and  worshipped  reverently 
Before  the  Lord,  in  Zion't  holy  hill ; 
And  all  the  places  round  about  were  1 
The  animals,  as  once  in  Eden,  lived 
In  peace.   The  wolf  dwelt  with  the  Iamb,  the  I 
And  leopard  with  the  ox.    With  looks  of  love. 
The  tiger  and  the  scaly  crocodile 
Together  met,  at  Gambia's  palmy  wave. 
Perched  on  the  eagle's  wing,  the  bird  of  tong, 
Singing,  arose,  and  visited  the  sun; 
And  with  the  falcon  sat  the  gentle  lark. 
The  tittle  child  leaped  from  bis  mother's  arma 
And  stroked  the  crested  snake,  and  rolled  unhort 
Among  h)s  speckled  waves,  and  wished  him  hoeae; 
And  sauntering  school-boys,  slow  returning,  played 
At  eve  about  the  tion's  den,  and  wove, 
Into  his  shaggy  mane,  fantastic  flowers. 
To  meet  the  husbandman,  eariy  abroad. 
Hasted  the  deer,  and  waved  its  woody  head; 
And  round  his  dewy  steps,  the  hare,  onacaied, 
Sported ;  and  toyed  familiar  with  his  dog. 
The  flocks  and  herds,  o'er  hill  and  valley  H'l^eed, 
Exulting,  cropped  the  ever-budding  herb, 
The  deseit  blossomed,  and  the  barren  song. 
Justice  and  Mercy,  Holineat  and  Love, 
Among  the  people  walked,  Metsiah  feigned. 
And  Earth  kept  Jubilee  a  thousand  yeartw 
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Resume  thy  tone  of  wo,  immortal  Harp! 
The  song  of  mirth  is  past,  the  Jubilee 
Is  ended,  and  the  sun  begins  to  fade!       • 
Soon  passed,  for  Happiness  counts  not  the 
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To  her  a  thousand  years  seem  as  a  day ; 
A  day,  a  thousand  years  to  Misery. 
Satan  is  loose,  and  Violence  is  heard, 
And  Riot  in  the  street,  and  Revelry 
Intoxicate,  and  Murder,  and  Revenge. 
Put  on  your  annpur  now,  ye  righteous !  pot 
The  helmet  of  salvation  on,  and  gird 
Your  loins  about  with  truth ;  add  nghteousnea. 
And  add  the  shield  of  faith,  and  take  tlie  sword 
Of  God — hWBke  and  watch! — The  day  ii  near, 
Great  day  of  God  Almighty  and  the  Lamb! 
The  harvest  of  the  earth  is  fiilly  ripe; 
Vengeance. begins  to  tread  the  great  wine-press 
Of  fierceness  and  of  wrath ;  and  Mercy  pleads, 
Mercy  that  pleaded  long,  she  pleads — ^no  more ! 
Whence  comes  that  darkness  1  whence  those  yells 

of  wol 

What  thunderings  are  these  that  shake  the  world  ? 
Why  &I1  the  lamps  frmn  heaven  as  blasted  figsl 
Why  tremble  righteous  men  7  why  angels  palet 
Why  is  all  fear  1  what  has  become  of  hope  1 
CKk]  comes!  Grod,  in  his  ear  of  vengeanoe,  corneal — 
Hark !  k>uder  on  the  blast,  come  hollow  riirieks 
Of  dissolution !  in  the  fitfol  scowl 
Of  night,  near  and  more  near,  angels  of  death 
Incessant  flap  their  deadly  wings,  and  roar 
Through  all  the  fevered  air !  the  mountains  rock, 
The  moon  is  sick,  and  aU  the  stars  of  heaven 
Bum  feebly  I  oft  and  sudden  gleams  the  &re| 
Revealing  awfuDy  the  brow  of  Wrath  ( 
The  Thunder,  long  and  bud,  utters  hb  voios, 
Responsive  to  the  Ocean's  troubled  growl ! 
Night  comes,  last  night,  the  long,  dark,  dark,  dark 

night, 
That  has  no  mom  beyond  it,  and  no  star  I 
No  eye  of  man  hath  seen  a  night  like  this  I 
Heaven's  trampled  Justice  girds  itself  for  fight  I 
Earth,  to  thy  knees,  and  cry  for  mercy!  cry 
With  earnest  heart,  for  thou  art  growing  old 
And  hoary,  unrepented,  unforgiven! 
'And  all  thy  gbry  moums!  The  vintage  ropums 
Bashan  and  Carmel,  mourn  and  weep!  and  mourn, 
Thou  Lebanon!  with  all  thy  cedars,  mourn. 
,San  I  glorying  in  thy  strength  fipom  age  to  age, 
$o  long  observant  of  th^  hour,  put  on 
Thy  weeds  of  wo^  and  tell  the  Moon  to  weep ; 
Utter  thy  grief  at  mid-day,  morn,  and  even  *, 
Tell  all  the  nations,  tell  the  Clouds  that  rit 
About  the  portals  of  the  east  and  west, 
And  wanton  with  thy  goklen  locks,  to  wait 
Thee  not  to-morrow,  for  no  morrow  comes  I 
TeD  men  and  women,  tell  the  new-born  child, 
And  every  eye  that  sees,  to  come,  and  see 
Thee  set  behind  Eternity,  for  thou 
Shalt  go  to  bed  to-nigbt,  and  ne'er  awake! 
Stajsl  walking  on  the  pavement  of  the  sky, 
Outr«entinels  of  heaven,  watching  the  earth. 
Cease  dancing  now;  your  lamps  are  growing  dim. 
Tour  graves  are  dug  amoiuir  the  dismal  cbuds, 
9» 


And  angels  are  assembling  round  your  bier! 
Orion,  mourn !  and  Mazzaroth,  and  thou, 
Arcturas  I  moum,  with  all  thy  northern  sons, 
Daughters  of  Pleiades!  that  nightly  shed 
Sweet  influence,  arid  thou,  fiurest  of  stars! 
Eye  of  thq  morning,  weep!  and  weep  at  eve  I 
Weep  setting,  now  to  rise  no  more,  "and  flame 
On  forehead  of  the  dawn," — as  sung  the  bard. 
Great  bard !  who  used  on  Etcith  a  seraph's  lyre. 
Whose  numbers  wandered  through  eternity, 
And  gave  swetjt  foretaste  of  the  heavenly  Wps! 
Minstrel  of  sorrow!  native  of  the  dark, 
Shrub-loving  Philomel,  that  wooed  the  Dews, 
At  midnight  from  ihUt  starry  beds,  and,  charmed, 
Held  them  around  thy  song  till  dawn  awoke. 
Sad  Hrd !  pour  through  the  gloom  thy  weeping 

song. 
Pour  all  thy  dying  vtt^odj  of  grief. 
And  with  the  turtle  spread  the  wave  of  wo! 
^pare  not  thy  reed,  for  thou  shalt  sing  no  mors ! 

Ye  holy  bards!— if  yet  a  holy  bard 
Remain, — what  chord  shaU  serve  you  now!  what 

harp! 
What  harp  diall  sing  the  dying  Sun  asleep. 
And  moum  behind  the  funeral  of  the  Moon  I 
What  harp  of  boundless,  deep,  exhaustless  wo. 
Shall  utter  Ibrth  the  groarungs  of  the  damned  I 
And  sing  the  obsequies  of  widced  souls! 
And  wail  their  plunge  in  the  eternal  fire ! — 
Hokl,  hold  your  hands!  hold,  angels  I— God  la* 

meBt4, ' 
And  draws  a  cbud  of  mourning  rotand  his  throne  I 
The  Organ  of  Eternity  is  mute ! 
And  there  b  silence  in  the  Heaven  of  Heav&nsl 
Daughters  of  beauty!  choice  of  beings  made ! 
Much  praised,  much  blamed,  much  k>ved;  but  fidr* 

er  far 
Than  aught  beheld,  than  aught  imagined  else; 
Fairest,  and  dearer  than  all  else  most  dear; 
Light  of  the  darksome  wilderness!  to  Time 
As  stars  to  night,  whose  eyes  were  spells  that  held 
The  passenger  forgetful  of  his  way, 
Whose  steps  were  majesty,  whose  words  vrere  song, 
Whose  sDiiles  were  hope,  whose  actioiM,  perftd 

grace, 
Whose  love,  the  solace,  glory,  and  delight 
Of  man,  his  boast,  his  riches,  his  renown ; 
When  found,  sufllvient  bliss!  when  kst,  despair  1^ 
Staif  of  creation!  images  of  love! 
Break  up  the  fountains  of  yoiur  tears,  your  teaii| 
More  ebquent  than  learned  tongue,  or  lyre 
Of  purest  note !  your  sunny  raiment  stain. 
Put  dust  upon  your  heads,  lament  and  weep, 
And  utter  all  your  minstrelsy  of  wo ! 

Qo  to,  ye  wicked,  weep  and  howl ;  fbf  all 
That  God  hath  written  against  you  is  at  hand 
The  cry  of  Violence  hath  reached  his  ear, 
Hell  is  prepared,  and  Justice  whets  his  sword. 
Weep  all  of  every  name!  Begin  the  wo. 
8N 
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Ve  woodi,  and  tell  it  to  the  doleful  winds. 
And  doleful  winds,  wail  to  the  howling  hills; 
And  howling  hills,  mourn  to  the  dismal  Tales, 
And  dismal  vales,  sigh  to  the  sorrowing  bfooks, 
And  sorrowing  brooks,  weep    to  the  weeping 

stream, 
And  weeping  stream,  awake  the  groaning  deep ; 
And  let  the  instrument  take  up  the  song, 
Responsive  to  the  voice,  harmonious  wo! 
Ye  Heavens,  great  arch-way  of  the  universe, 
Put  sackdoth  on;  and  Ocean,  clothe  thyself 
In  garb  of  widowhood,  and  gather  all 
Thy  waves  into  a  groan,  and  utter  it, 
Liong,  laud,' deep,  piercing,  ^lorous,  immense. 
The  occasbn  asks  it ! — ^Nature  dies,  andOod 
And  angels  come  to  lay  her  in  the  grave! 
But  we  have  overleaned  our  theme;  behind, 
A  little  season  waits  a  veise  or  two. 
The  years  that  followed  the  millennial  rest. 
Bad  years  they  were;  and  first,  as  signal  sure, 
That  at  the  core  religion  was  diseased, 
The  sons  of  Levi  strove  again  for  place, 
And  eminence,  and  names  of  swelling  pomp; 
Setting  their  feet  upon  the  people's  neck. 
And  slumbering  in  the  lap  of  civil  power, 
Of  civil  power  again  tyrannical: 
And  second  sign,  sure  sign,  whenever  seen, 
That  holiness  was  dying  in  a  land, 
The  Sabbath  was  profaned  and  set  at  nought; 
The  honest  seer,  who  spoke  the  truth  of  God 
Plainly,  was  left  with  empty  walls ;  and  round 
The  frothy  orator,  who  busked  his  tales 
In  quackish  pomp  of  noisy  words,  the  ear 
Tickling,  but  leaving  still  the  heart  unprobed, 
The  judgment  uninformed,— 'numbers  immense 
Flocked,  gaping  wide,  with   passions  high  in- 
flamed; 
And  on  the  way  returning,  heated,  home, 
Of  eloquence,  and  not  of  truth,  conversed — 
Mean  eloquence  that  wanted  sacred  truth. 
Two  principles  from  the  beginning  strove 
In  human  nature,  still  dividing  man, — 
Sloth  and  activity;  the  lust  of  praise. 
And  indolence  that  rather  wished  to  sleep. 
And  not  unfrequently  in  the  same  mind 
They  dubious  contest  held ;  one  gaining  now, 
And  now  the  other  crowned,  and  both  again 
Keeping  the  field,  with  equal  combat  fought 
Much  diflerent  was  their  voice.    Ambition  called 
To  action,  Sloth  invited  to  repose. 
Ambition  early  rose,  and,  being  up. 
Toiled  ardently,  and  late  retired  to  rest; 
Sloth  lay  till  mid-day,  turning  on  his  couch, 
Like  ponderous  door  upon  its  weary  hinge, 
And,  having  rolled  him  out  with  much  ado, 
And  many  a  dismal  sigh,  and  vain  attempt, 
He  Muntered  out,  accoutred  carelessly, — 
With  half-oped,  misty,  unobservant  eye, 
Somniferous,  that  weighed  the  object  down 


On  which  its  burden  M, — an  boor  or  two, 
Then  with  a  groan  retired  to  rest  agiin. 
The  one,  wljatever  deed  had  been  achjerej, 
Thought  it  too  little,  and  too  small  the  pniw; 
The  other  tried  to  think,— for  thinkii^  so 
Answered  his  purpose  best,— that  what  of  g!ctf 
Mankind  could  do  had  been  already  done; 
And  therefoire  laid  him  calmly  down  to  tlnp. 

Difierent  in  mode,  destructive  both  afike. 
Destructive  always  indolence;  and  love 
Of  fome  destructive  always  too,  if  km 
Than  praise  of  God  it  sought,  content  with  \m: 
Efen  then  not  eunent,  if  it  sought  his  prwe 
From  other  motive  than  resistless  kyve; 
Though  base,  main-spring  of  actbn  in  tbeworid 
And,  under  name  of  vanity  and  pride. 
Was  greatly  practised  on  by  conning  men. 
It  opened  the  niggard's  purse,  ckithed  nikedoen, 
Gave  beggaiv  food,  and  threw  the  Pharisee 
Upon  his  knees,  and  kept  him  kmg  m  act 
Of  prayer;  it  spread  the  lace  upon  the  fop, 
Hb  language  trimmed,  and  planned  hie  caam 

&^ 
It  stuck  the  feather  on  the  gay  coquette, 
And  on  her  finger  laid  the  heavy  load 
Of  jesrellery;  it  did— what  did  it  not  1 
The  gospel  preached,  the  gospel  paid,  and  lent 
The  gospel ;  conquered  nations,  dtiei  bdlt, 
Measured  the  furrow  of  the  field  with  nice 
Directed  share,  shaped  bulls,  and  cows,  and  not, 
And  threw  the  ponderous  stone;  and  pitifiil, 
Indeed,  and  much  against  the  grain,  it  draged 
The  stagnant,  dull,  predestinated  fool, 
Through  leaming's  halls,  and  made  Urn  hboai 

much 
Abortively,  though'  Mvnetinies  not  unpraiied 
He  left  the  sage*s  chair,  and  )iome  returned 
Making  his  rimple  mother  think  that  she 
Had  borne  a  man.    In  schools,  designed  to  n4 
Sin  up,  and  plant  the  seeds  of  holinesi 
In  youthfVd  minds,  it  held  a  signal  place. 
The  little  infont  man,  by  nature  prood, 
Was  taught  the  scriptures  by  the  fove  of  pnii^ 
And  grew  religious  as  he  grew  in  fiune. 
And  thus  the  principle,  ifhich  out  of  heaveo 
The  devil  threw,  and  threw  him  down  to  heO, 
And  ke^  him  there,  was  made  an  initnimeflt 
To  moraliie  and  sanctify  mankind, 
And  in  their  hearts  beget  humility; 
With  what  success  it  needs  not  now  to  ny. 

Destructive  both  we  said,  actinty 
And  sloth:  behold  the  last  exemplified. 
In  literary  man.    Not  all  at  once, 
He  yielded  to  the  soothing  voice  of  sleep; 
But,  having  seen  a  bough  of  laurel  wave. 
He  effort  made  to  climb;  and  friends,  and  ei« 
Himself,  talked  of  his  greatness,  as  at  band, 
And,  prophesying,  drew  his  future  fife. 
Vain  prophrrv  I  bis  fancy,  taught  by  dflth, 
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Saw,  in  the  very  threshold  of  pursuit, 
A  thousand  obstacles;  he  halted  first, 
And  while  he  halted,  saw  his  burning  hopes 
Grow  dim  and  dimmer  still ;  ambition's  self. 
The  advocate  of  loudest  tongue,  decayed ; 
His  purposes,  made  daily,  daily  broken. 
Like  plant  uprooted  oft,  and  set  again. 
More  sickly  grew,  and  daily  wavered  more ; 
Till  at  the  last,  decision,  quite  worn  out, 
Decision,  fulcrum  of  the  mental  powers, 
Resigned  the  blasted  soul  to  staggering  chance ; 
Sleep  gathered  fast,  and  weighed  him  downward 

stUl; 
His  eye  fell  heavy  from  the  moui>t  of  fame; 
His  young  resolves  to  Iwnefit  the  world 
Perished  and  were  forgotten ;  he  shut  his  ear 
Against  the  painful  news  of  rising  worth; 
And  drank  with  desperate  thirst  the  poppy's  juice ; 
A  deep  and  mortal  slumber  settled  down 
Upon  his  weary  faculties  oppressed; 
He  rolled  from  side  to  side,  and  rolled  again ; 
And  snored,  and  groaned,  and  ^thered,  and  ex- 
pired. 
And  rdtted  on  the  spot,  leaving  no  name. 

The  hero  best  example  gives  of  toil 
Unsanctified.    One  word  his  history  writes. 
"  He  was  a  murderer  above  the  laws. 
And  greatly  pndsed  for  doing  murderous  deeds.*' 
And    now  ho  grew,  and  reached   his   perfect 

growth; 
And  also  now  the  sluggard  soundest  slept 
And  by  him  lay  the  uninterred  corpse. 
Of  every  order,  sin  and  wickedness. 
Deliberate,  cool,  malicious  villany, 
This  age,  attained  maturity,  ui^nown 
Before ;  and  seemed  in  travail  to  bring  forth 
Some  last,  enormous,  monstrous  deed  of  guilt, 
Original,  unprecedented  guilt, 
That  miffht  obliterate  the  memoiy 
Of  what  had  hitherto  been  done  most  vile. 
Inventive  men  were  paid,  at  public  cost^ 
To  plan  new  modes  of  sin ;  the  holy  Word 
Of  God  was  burned,  with  acclamations  loud; 
New  tortures  were  invented  for  the  good; — 
For  s^l  some  good  remained,  as  whiles  through 

Of  thickest  clouds,  a  ^vandering  star  appeared ; — 
New  oaths  of  blasphemy  were  framed  and  sWom; 
And  men  in  reputation  grew,  as  grew 
The  stature  of  their  crimes.    Faith  was  not  found. 
Troth  was  not  found,  truth  always  scarce,  so 

scarce 
That  half  the  misery  which  groaned  on  earth. 
In  ordinary  times,  was  progeny 
Of  disappointment,  daily  coming  forth 
From  broken  promises,  that  might  have  ne'br 
Been  made,  or, being  made,  might  have  be^  kept; 
Justice  and  mercy,  too,  were  rare,  obscured  I 

In  cottage  garb:  before  the  palace  door,  , 


The  beggar  rotted,  starving  in  his  lags ; 

And  on  the  threshold  of  luxurious  domes. 

The  orphan  child  laid  down  his  head,  and  died ; 

Nor  unamusing  was  his  piteous  cry 

To  women,  who  had  now  laid  tenderness 

Aside,  best  pleased  with  sights  of  cruelty; 

Flocking,  when  fouler  lusu  would  give  them  tune, 

To  horrid  spectacles  of  blood,  where  men. 

Or  guiltless  beasts,  that  seemed  to  look  to  heaven, 

With  eye  imploring  vengeance  on  the  earth. 

Were  tortured  for  the  merriment  of  kings. 

The  advocate  for  him  who  oflfered  most 

Pleaded ;  the  scribe,  according  to  the  hire, 

Worded  the  lie,  adding,  for  every  piece, 

An  oath  of  confirmation  ;  judges  raised,    * 

One  hand  to  intimate  the  sentence,  death, 

Imprisonment,  or  fine,  or  loss  of  goods, 

And  in  the  other  held  a  lusty  bribe, 

Which  they  had  taken  to  give  the  sentence  wrong  i 

So  managing  the  scale  of  justice  still. 

That  he  was  wanting  found  who  poorest  seemedi 

But  laymen,  most  renowned  for  devUish  deeds, 

Laboured  at  distance  still  behind  the  priest ; 

He  shore  his  iheep,  and,  having  packed  the  wool. 

Sent  them  unguarded  to  the  hill  of  wolves ; 

Apd  to  the  bowl  deliberately  sat  down,       , 

And  with  his  mistress  mocked  at  sacred  thingk. 

The  theatre  was,  from  the  very  first, 

The  favourite  haunt  of  Sin,  though  honest  men. 

Some  very  honest,  wise,  and  worthy  men. 

Maintained  it  might  be  turned  to  good  account; 

And  so  perhaps  it  might,  but  never  was. 

From  firrt  to  last  it  was  an  evil  place : 

And  now  such  things  were  acted  there,  as  made 

The  devils  blush ;  and  from  the  neighbourhood, 

Angels  and  holy  men,  trembling,  retired: 

And  what  with  dreadful  aggravation  crowned 

This  dreary  time,  was  sin  against  the  light 

All  men  knew  God,  and,  knowing,  disobeyed 

And  gloried  to  insult  him  to  his  face. 

Another  feature  only  we  shall  mark. 
It  was  withal  a  highly  polbhed  age, 
And  scrupuk>us  in  ceremonious  rite. 
When  stranger  stranger  met  upon  the  way, 
First,  each  to  each  bowed  most  respectfully, 
And  large  profession  made  of  humble  service, 
And  then  the  stronger  took  the  other's  purse. 
And  he  that  stabbed,  his  neighbour  lo  the  heart, 
Stabbed  him  politely,  and  returned  the  blade 
Reeking  into  its  sheath  with  graceful  air. 

Meantime  the  earth  gave  symptoms  of  her  end 
And  all  the  scenery  above  proclaimed, 
That  the  great  last  catastrophe  was  near. 
The  Sun  at  rising  staggered  and  fell  back, 
As  one  too  eariy  op,  after  a  night 
Of  late  debauch  ;  then  rose,  and  shone  agaiq. 
Brighter  than  wont ;  and  sicked  again,  and  paossd 
Inxenilh  altitude,  as  one  fatigued; 
And  shed  a  feeble  twilight  rav  at  nooii. 
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Roufling  the  wolf  before  liu  time  to  chose 
The  shepherd  and  his  sheep,  that  sought  for  light, 
And  darkness  found,  astonished,  terrified; 
Then,  out  of  course,  rolled  fbrious  down  the  wert, 
As  chariot  reined  bj  awkward  charioteer ; 
And,  waiting  at  the  gate,  he  on  the  earth 
Grazed,  as  he  thought  he  ne'er  might  see't  again. 
The  bow  of  mercy,  heretofore  so  fair, 
Ribbed  with  the  native  hues  of  heavenly  love, 
Disastrous  colours  showed,  unseen  till  now ; 
Changing  upon  the  watery  gulf,  from  pale 
To  fiery  red,  and  back  again  to  pale ; 
And  o*er  it  hovered  wings  of  wrath.    The  Moon 
Swaggered  in  midst  of  heaven,  grew  black,  and, 

dark, 
Undouded,  uneclipsed.    The  Stars  fell  down, 
Tumbling  from  off  their  towers  like  drunken  men. 
Or  seemed  to  fidl;  and  glimmered  now,  and  now 
Sprang  out  in  sudden  blaze  and  dimmed  again, 
As  lamp  of  foolish  virgin  lacking  oil. 
The  heavenVjthis  moment,  looked  serene;  the  next, 
Gk>wed  like  an  oven  with  God's  displeasure  hot. 

Nor  less,  below,  was  intimation  given. 
Of  ^me  disaster  great  and  ultimate. 
The  tree  that  bkMmed,  or  hung  with  clustering 

ftuit. 
Untouched  by  viable  calamity 
Of  firost  or  tempest,  died  and  came  again. 
The  flower  and  herb  fell  down  as  sick ;  then  rose 
And  fell  again.    The  Ibwls  of  every  hue^ 
Crowding  together,  sailed  on  weary  wing ; 
And,  hovering,  oft,  they  seemed  about  to  light ; 
Then  soared,  as  if  they  thought  the  dearth  unsafe. 
The  cattle  looked  with  meaning^ace  on  man. 
Dogs  howled,  and  seemed  to  see  more  than  their 

masters. 
And  there  were  sights  that  none  had  seen  before; 
And  hollow,  strange,  unprecedented  sounds, 
And  earnest  whisperings  ran  along  the  hills 
At  dead  of  night ;  and  long,  deep,  endless  sighs. 
Came  from  the  dreary  vale ;  and  from  the  waste 
Came  horrid  shrieks,  and  fierce  unearthly  groans, 
The  wail  of  evil  spirits,  that  now  felt 
The  hour  of  utter  vengeance  near  at  hand. 
The  winds  from  every  quarter  blew  at  once. 
With  desperate  violence,  and,  whirling,  took 
The  traveller  up,  and  threw  him  down  again. 
At  distance  from  his  path,  confounded,  pale ; 
And  shapes,  strange  shapes !  in  winding  sheets 

were  seen, 
Gliding  through  night,  and  singing  luneral  songs, 
And  imitating  sad,  sepulchral  rites ; 
And  voioes  talked  among  tht!  clouds,  and  still 
The  wonk  that  men  could  catch  were  spoken  of 

them, 
And  seemnd  to  be  the  words  of  wonder  great. 
And  expectation  of  some  vast  event. 
Earth  shook,  and  swam,  and  reeled,  and  opened 

oerjaws, 


By  earthquake  tossed,  and  tumbled  to  and  fio; 
And,  loader  than  the  ear  of  roan  had  heard, 
The  Thunder  bellowed,  and  the  Ocean  grouui 

The  race  of  men,  perplexed,  but  not  refimneil, 
Flocking  together,  stood  in  earnest  crowds, 
Conversing  of  the  awful  state  of  things. 
Some  curious  explanations  gave,  unlearned ; 
Some  tried  affectedly  to  laugh,  and  some 
Gazed  stupidly;  but  all  were  sad  and  psie, 
And  wished  the  conmient  of  the  wise.    Nor  km 
These  prodigies,  occurring  night  and  day, 
Perplexed  philosophy.    The  magi  tried,^ 
Magi,  a  name  not  seklom  given  to  fools, 
In  the  vocabulary  of  earthly  speech, — 
They  tried  to  trace  them  still  to  second  canie 
But  scarcely  satisfied  themselves;  though  rcNUid 
Their  deep  deliberations,  crowding,  came, 
And,  wondering  at  their  wisdom,  went  away, 
Mnch  quieted  and  very  much  deceived, 
The  people,  always  ghd  to  be  deceived. 

These  warnings  passed,  they,  unngaided,pafld, 
And  all  in  wonted  order  calmly  moved. 
The  pulse  of  Nature  regularly  beat, 
And  on  her  cheek  the  bloom  of  perfect  health 
Again  appeared.    Deceitful  pulse !  and  bloom 
Deceitful !  and  deceitful  calm !  The  Earth 
Was  old,  and  worn  within';  but,  like  the  mai, 
Who  netked  not  his  mid-day  strength  decfinSi 
Sliding  so  gently  round  the  curvature 
Of  life,  from  youth  to  age, — she  knew  it  not 
The  calm  was  like  the  calm,  which  oft  the  mao, 
Dying,  experienced  before  his  death ; 
The  bloom  was  but  a  hectic  flush,  before 
The  eternal  paleness.    But  all  these  weretakoi, 
By  this  last  race  of  men,  for  tokens  of  good; 
And  blustering  public  News  aloud  proclaimed^ 
News  always  gabbling  ere  they  weD  had  tbougfal^ 
Prosperity,  and  joy,  and  peace ;  and  mocked 
The  man  who,  kneeling,  prayed,  and  trembled  itif 
And  all  in  earnest  to  their  sins  returned. 

It  was  not  so  in  heaven.    The  elders  roood 
The  Throne  conversed  about  the  stale  of  man, 
Conjecturing, — for  none  of  certain  knew,— 
That  Time  was  at  an  end.     They  gazed  intewi 
Upon  the  Dial's  face,  which  yonder  stands 
In  gold,  before  the  Sun  of  Righteousness, 
Jehovah,  and  computes  time,  seasons,  yeaia, 
And  destinies,  and  slowly  numbers  o'er 
The  mighty  cycles  of  eternity; 
By  God  alone  completely  understood, 
But  read  by  all,  revealing  much  to  all. 
And  now,  to  saints  of  eldest  skill,  the  ray, 
Which  on  the  gnomon  fell  of  Time,  seemed  iei< 
From  level  west,  and  hasting  quickly  down. 
The  holy  Virtues,  watching,  saw,  besides, 
Great  preparation  going  on  in  heavei\ 
Betokening  great  event,  greater  than  aught 
That  first-created  seraphim  had  seen. 
The  faithful  messengers,  who  have  for  wing 
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The  Kghtning,  waiting,  day  and  night,  on  God: 
Before  hia  face,  beyond  their  usual  speed, 
On  pinion  of  celestial  light  were  seen,  ) 

Coming  and  going,  and  their  road  was  still 
From  heaven  to  earth,  and  back  again  to  heaven. 
The  angel  of  Mercy,  bent  before  the  Throne, 
By  earnest  pleading,  seemed  to  hold  the  hand 
Of  Vengeance  back,  and  win  a  moment  more 
Of  late  repentance  for  some  sinful  world 
In  jeopardy :  and,  now,  the  hill  of  God, 
The  mountain  of  his  majesty,  rolled  flames 
Of  fire,  now  smiled  with  momentary  love, 
And  now  again  with  fiery  fierceness  burned ; 
And  from  behind  the  darkness  of  his  Throne, 
Through  which  created  vision  never  saw, 
The  living  Thonders,  in  their  native  caves, 
Muttered  the  terrors  of  Omnipotence, 
And  ready  seemed,  impatient  to  fulfil 
Some  errand  of  exterminating  wrath. 

Meanwhile  the  Earth  increased  in  wickedness, 
And  hasted  daily  to  fill  up  her  cup. 
Satan  raged  kiose,  Sin  had  her  will,  and  Death 
Enough.    Bkxxl  trode  upon  the  heels  of  blood, 
Revenge,  in  desperate  mood,  at  midnight  met 
Revenge,  War  brayed  to  War,  Deceit  deceived 
Deceit,  Lie  cheated  Lie,  and  Treachery 
Mined  under  Treachery,  and  Perjury 
Swore  back  on  Perjury,  and  Blasphemy 
Arose  vrith  hideous  Blasphemy,  and  Curse 
Loud  answered  Curse ;  and  drunkard,  stumbling, 

leU 
O'er  drunkaid  fitUen;  and  huiband  husband  met, 
Returning  each  firom  other's  bed  defiled ; 
Thief  stole  from  thief,  and  robber  on  the- way 
Knocked  robber  down,  and  Lewdness,  Violence, 
And  Hate,  met  Lewdness,  Violence,  and  Hate. 
Oh,  Earth!  thy  hour  was  come!  the  last  elect 
Was  bom,  complete  the  number  of  the  gOod, 
And  the  last  sand  fell  from  the  glass  of  Time. 
The  cup  of  guilt  was  full  up  to  the  brim; 
And  Mercy,  weary  with  beseeching,  had 
Retired  behind  the  sword  of  Justice,  red 
With  ultimate  and  unrepenting  wrath ; 
But  man  knew  not:  he  o^er  his  bowl  laughed  knid. 
And,  prophesying,  said,  "  To-morrow  shall 
As  thb  day  be,  and  more  abundant  still !" 
As  thou  ahaU   hetr— But,  harki    the  trumpet 

sounds. 
And  caUs  to  evening  song ;  for,  tiiough  with  hymn 
Eternal,  course  succeeding  course,  extol 
In  presence  of  the  incarnate,  holy  God, 
And  celebrate  his  never^nding  praise, — 
Duly,  at  mom  and  night,  the  multitudes 
Of  men  redeemed,  and  angels,  all  the  hosts 
Of  gk>ry,  join  in  universal  song. 
And  pour  celestial  harmony,  from  harps 
Above  all  number,  eloquent  and  sweet, 
Above  an  thought  of  melody  conceived. 
And  BOW  behold  the  fair  indiabitants, 


Delightful  siglit !  from  numerous  business  turn, 
And  round  and  round  through  all  the  extent  of 

bliss 
Towards  the  temple  of  Jehovah  bow, 
And  worship  reverently  before  his  face ! 

Pursuits  are  various  here,  suiting  all  tastes, 
Though  holy  all,  and  glorifying  God. 
Observe  yon  band  pursue  the  sylvan  stream : 
Mounting  among  the  difis,  they  pull  the  flower, 
Springing  as  soon  as  pulled,  and,  marvelling,  pry 
Into  its  veins,  and  circulating  blood. 
And  wondrous  mimicry  of  higher  life ; 
Admire  its  colours,  fragrance,  gentle  shape; 
And  thence  admire  the  God  who  made  it  so— 
So  simple,  complex,  and  so  beautiful. 

Behold  yon  dther  band,  in  airy  robes 
Of  bliss.    They  weave  the  sacred  bower  of  rose 
And  myrtle  shade,  and  shadowy  verdant  hay. 
And  laurel,  towering  high;  and  round  their  song, 
The  pink  and  lUy  bring,  and  amaranth. 
Narcissus  sweet,  and  jessamine ;  and  bring 
The  clustering  vine,  stopping  with  flower  and  fruit, 
The  peach  and  orange,  and  the  sparkling  stream, 
Warbling  with  nectar  to  their  lips  unasked ; 
And  talk  the  while  of  everlastiiig  love. 

On  yonder  hill,  behold  another  band, 
Of  piercing,  steady,  intellectual  eye, 
And  spacious  forehead  of  sublimest  thought 
They  reason  deep  of  present,  future,  past; 
And  trace  efiect  to  cause ;  and  meditate 
On  the  eternal  laws  of  God,  which  bind 
Circumference  to  centre;  and  survey, 
With  optic  tubes,  that  fetch  remotest  stars 
Near  them,  the  systems  circling  round  immense 
Innumerous.    See  how, — as  he,  the  sage. 
Among  the  most  renowned  in  days  of  Time, 
Renowned  for  large,  capacious,  holy  soul, 
Demonstrates  clearly  motion,  gravity. 
Attraction,  and  repulsion,  still  opposed ; 
And  dips  into  the  deep,  original, 
Unknown,  mysterious  elements  of  things, — 
See  how  the  fape'of  every  auditor 
Elxpands  with  admiratbn  of  the  skill, 
Omnipotence,  and  boundless  love  of  Q<A ! 

These  other,  sitting  near  the  tree  of  life. 
In  robes  of  linen  flowing  white  and  dean. 
Of  holiest  aspect,  of  divinest  soul. 
Angels  and  men,— into  the  glory  look 
Of  the  Redeeming  Love,  and  turn  the  leaves 
Of  man's  redemption  o'ei^  the  secret  leaves. 
Which  none  on  earth  were  found  worthy  to  open, 
And,  as  diey  read  the  mysteries  divine. 
The  endless  mysteries  of  salvation,  wrought 
By  GKmTs  incarnate  Son,  they  humbler  bow 
Before  the  Lamb,  and  glow  with  warmer  feve. 

These  other,  there  relaxed  beneath  the  shade 
Of  yen  embowering  palms^  with  friendship  smile, 
And  talk  of  ancient  days,  and  young  pmrsuits, 
Of  dangers  passed,  of  godly  triumphs  won ; 
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And  mng  the  legends  of  their  native  land, 
Lees  pleasing  far  than  this  their  Father's  house. 

Behold  that  other  band,  half  liAed  up 
Between  the  hill  and  dale,  reclined  beneadi 
The  shadow  of  impending  rocks,  'meng  streams, 
And  thundering  waterfalls,  and  waving  boughs ; 
That  band  of  countenance  subline  and  sweet, 
Whose  eye,  with  piercing,  intellectual  ray. 
Now  beams  severe,  or  now  bewildered  seems, 
Left  rolling  wild,  or  fixed  in  idle  gaze, 
While  Fancy  and  the  Soul  are  far  from  home; 
These  hold  the  pencil,  art  divine !  and  throw 
Before  the  eye  remembered  scenes  of  love ; 
£Iach  picturing  to  each  the  hills,  and  skies, 
And  treasured  stories  of  the  world  he  left; 
Or,  gazing  on  the  scenery  of  heaven. 
They  dip  their  hand  in  colour's  native  well. 
And,  on  the  everlasting  canvas,  dash 
Figures  of  glory,  imagery  divine. 
With  grace  and  grandeur  in  peifection  knit. 

But,  whatsoe'er  these  spirits  blessed  pursue. 
Where'er  they  go,  whatever  sights  they  see 
Of  glory  and  bliss  through  all  the  tracts  of  heaven 
The  centre,  still,  the  figure  eminent. 
Whither  they  ever  turn,  on  whom  all  eyes 
Repose  with  infinite  delight,  is  €h)d, 
And  his  incarnate  Son,  the  Lamb  once  slain 
On  Calvary,  to  ransom  ruined  men. 

None  idle  here.  Look  where  thou  wilt,  they  all 
Are  active,  all  engaged  in  meet  pursuit ; 
Not  happy  else.    Hence  is  it  that  the  song 
Of  heaven  is  ever  new ;  for  daily  thus, 
And  nightly,  new  discoveries  are  made 
Of  God's  unbounded  wisdom,  power,  and  love, 
Which  give  the  understanding  larger  room, 
And  swell  the  hymn  with  ever-growing  praise. 

Behold,  they  cease  I  «nd  every  face  to  God 
Turns ;  and  we  pause  firom  high  poetic  dieme. 
Not  worthy  least  of  being  sung  in  heaven ; 
And  on  unvailed  Godhead  look  firom  this, 
Our  oft-frequented  biU.    He  takes  the  harp. 
Nor  needs  to  seek  befitting  phrase:  unsought, 
Numbers  harmonious  roll  along  the  lyre ; 
As  river  in  its  native  bed,  they  flow 
Spontaneous,  flowing  wiUi  the  tide  of  thought. 
He  takes  the  harp— -a  bard  of  Judah  leads, 
This  night,  the  boundless  song,  the  bard  that  once. 
When  Israel's  king  was  sad  and  nek  to  death, 
A  menage  brought  of  fifteen  added  years. 
Before  the  Throne  he  stands  sublime,  in  robes 
Of  glory;  and  now  his  fingers  wak«  the  chords 
Tc  praise,  which  we  and  all  in  heaven  repeat. 

Harps  of  Eternity!  begin  the  song, 
Redeemed  and  angel  harps  t  begin  to  God, 
Begin  the  anthem  ever  sweet  and  new. 
While  I  extol  Him,  holy,  just,  and  gobd. 
I  Jib,  beauty,  light,  intelligence,  and  k>ve 
Eternal,  uncreated,  infinite ! 
l/osearchaUe  Jehovah  1  God  of  truth, 


Maker,  upholder,  governor  of  all  I 
Thyself  unmade,  ungovemed,  unupbeid ! 
Omnipotent,  unchangeable.  Great  God ! 
Exhaustless  fulness !  giving  unimpaired ! 
Bounding  immensity,  Qnspread,  unbound ! 
Highest  and  best !  beginning,  middle,  end  I 
All-seeing  Eye !  all-seeing,  and  unseen ! 
Hearing,  unheard !  all-knowing,  and  unknown! 
Above  all  praise !  above  all  height  of  thought  I 
Proprietor  of  immortality! 
Gloiy  ineffable !  bliss  underived  I 
Of  old  thou  builtst  thy  throne  on  righteoiuneas^ 
Before  the  morning  Start  their  song  began. 
Or  silence  heard  the  voice  of  praise.    Thou  laidst 
EtemitjT^  foundation  stone,  and  sawst 
Life  and  existence  out  of  Thee  begin. 
Mysterious  more,  the  more  displayed,  wb^re  sllll 
Upon  thy  glorious  Throne  thou  sitst  alone, 
Hast  sat  alone,  and  shalt  forever  sit 
Alone,  Invisible,  Immortal  One ! 
Behind  essential  brightness  unbeheld. 
Incomprehensible  1  what  weight  shall  weigh, 
What  measure  measure  Thee !    What  Jcnow  w* 

more 
Of  Thee,  what  need  to  know,  than  Thoo  hul 

taught, 
And  Udst  us  still  repeat,  at  mom  and  even  1 — 
God!  Ev^asting  Father!  Holy  One! 
Our  God,  our  Father,  our  Eternal  AU! 
Source  whence  we  came,  and  whither  we  return; 
Who  made  our  spirits,  who  our  bodies  made, 
Who  made  the  beaten,  who  made  the  flowoy  laad^ 
Who  made  all  made,  who  orders,  governs  aO, 
Who  walks  upon  the  wind,  who  holds  the  wave 
In  hollow  of  thy  hand,  whom  thunders  wait, 
Whom  tempers  serve,  whom  flaming  fires  obey. 
Who  guides  the  circuit  of  the  endless  years, 
And  sitst  on  high,  and  makest  creation's  top 
Thy  footstool,  and  behddst,  bebw  Thee,  all^ 
All  nought,  all  less  than  nought,  and  vanitj. 
Like  transient  dust  that  hovers  on  the  scale. 
Ten  thousanf]  worids  are  scattered  in  thy  fareatlL 
Thou  sitst  on  high,  and  roeasurest  destinies. 
And  days,  and  months,  and  wide-revolving  yean; 
And  dost  according  to  thy  holy  vrill ; 
And  none  can  stay  thy  hand,  and  none  witbboU 
Thy  glory;  for  in  judgment.  Thou,  as  weD 
As  mercy,  art  exalted,  day  sjid  night 
Past,  present,  future,  magnify  thy  name. 
Thy  works  all  praise  Thee,  aQ  thy  angels  praise^ 
Thy  saints  adore,  and  on  thy  altars  bum 
The  fragrant  incense  of  perpetual  love. 
They  praise  Thee  now,  their  hearty  that  voaorv 

praiee. 

And  swell  the  raptnre  of  the  glorious  song. 
Harp !  lift  thy  vdce  on  high  I  shout,  angels,  riioal  t 
And  budest,  ye  redeemed!  glory  to  God, 
And  to  the  Lamb  who  bought  us  with  Us  blood, 
From  every  kindred,  natioD,  people,  tangoa; 
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And  washed,  and  sanctified,  and  saved  o^r  soub; 
And  gave  us  robes  of  linen  pure,  and  crowns 
Of  life,  and  made  us  kings  and  priests  to  God. 
Shout  back  to  ancient  T'liael  Sing  loud,  and  wave 
Your  palms  of  triumph !  sing.  Where  is  thy  sting, 
,  O  Death!  where  is  thy  victory,  O  Grave! 
Thanks  be  to  God,  eternal  thanks,  who  gave 
Us  victory  through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord. 
Harp!  nil  thy  voice  on  high!  shout,  angels,  shoot! 
And  loudest,  ye  redeemed !  glory  to  GKmI, 
And  to  the  Lamb,  all  gk>ry  and  all  praise, 
AU  glory  and  all  praise,  at  mom  and  even, 
That  come  and  go  eternally,  and  find 
Us  happy  still,  and  Thee  for  ever  blessed  I 
Glory  to  Qad  and  to  the  Lamb.    Amen. 
For  ever,  and  for  evermore.    Amen. 

And  those  who  stood  upon  the  sea  of  glass, 
And  those  who  stood  upon  the  battlements 
And  k>fty  towers  of  New  Jerusalem, 
And  those  who  drcKng  stood,  bowii^  afar, 
Exalted  on  the  everlasting  hills, 
Thousands  of  Thousands,  thoi»ands  infinite, 
With  voice  of  boundless  love,  answered.  Amen. 
And  through  Eternity  near,  and  remote. 
The  worlds,  adoring,  echoed  back.  Amen. 
And  God  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
The  One  Eternal,  smiled  superior  bliss ! 
And  every  eye,  and  every  face  in  heaven, 
lleflocting  and  reflected,  beamed  with  love. 

Nor  did  be  not,  the  Virtue  new  arrived. 
From  Godhead  gaiji  an  individual  smile, 
Of  high  acceptance,  and  of  welcome  high, 
And  confirmation  evermore  in^good. 
Meantime  the  landscape  glowed  with  holy  joy. 
Zephyr,  with  wing  dipped  from  the  well  of  life. 
Sporting  through  Paradise,  and  living  dews; 
The  flowers,  the  spicy  shrubs,  the  lawn,  refrcshod. 
Breathed  their  selectest  balm,  breathed  odours,  such 
As  angels  love ;  and  all  the  trees  of  heaven, 
The  cedar,  pine,  and  everlasting  oak, 
Rejoicing  on  the  mountains,  clapped  their  hands. 
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As  one  who  meditates  at  evening  tide. 
Wandering  ak>ne  by  voiceless  solitudgs, 
And  flies  in  fancy,  far  beyond  the  bounds 
Of  visible  and  vulgar  things,  and  things 
Discovered  hitherto,  pursuing  tracts- 
As  yet  untravelled  and  unknown,  through  vast 
Of  new  and  sweet  imaginings ;  if  chance 
Some  airy  harp,  waked  by  the  gentle  sprites 
Of  twilight,  or  light  touch  of  sylvan  maid. 
In  soft  suocesebn  fall  upon  his  car,  . 
And  fill  the  desert  with  its  heavenly  tones ; 
He  listens  intense,  and  pleased  ezc^ingly, 
And  wishes  it  may  never  stop;  yet  when 


It  stops,  grieves  not;  but  to  his  former  thoughts 
With  fondest  haste  returns:  so  did  the  Seer, 
So  did  his  audience,  after  worship  passed, 
And  praise  in  heaven,  return  to  sing,  to  hear 
Of  man,  not  worthy  less  the  sacred  lyre, 
Or  the  attentive  ear;  and  thus  the  bard, 
Not  unbesought,  again  resumed  his  song. 

In  customed  glory  hright,  that  mom,  the  Sun 
Rose,  visiting  the  earth  with  light,  and  heat. 
And  joy;  and  seemed  as  full  of  youth  and  strong 
To  mount  the  steep  of  heaven,  as  when  the  Stars 
Of  morning  sung  t^  his  first  dawn,  and  night 
Fled  from/ his  face ;  the  spacious  sky  received 
Him,  blushing  as  a  bride,  when  on  her  looked 
The  bridegroom;  and,  spread  out  beneath  his  eye, 
Earth  smiled.   Up  to  his  warm  embrace,  the  Dews, 
That  all  night  long  had  wept  his  absence,  fliew. 
The  herbs  and  flowers  th^  fragrant  stores  un- 
locked. 
And  gave  the  wanton  breeze  that,  newly  woke. 
Revelled  in  sweets,  and  from  its  wings  shook  health, 
A  thousand  grateftil  smelb;  tbe  joyous  woods 
Dried  in  his  beams  thjeir  locks,  wet  with  the  drops 
Of  night;  and  all  the  sons  of  music  sung 
Their  matin  song — from  arboured  bower,  the  thrush, 
Concerting  with  the  lark  that  hymned  on  high. 
On  the  green  hill  the  flocks,  and  in  the  vale 
The  herds,  rejoiced ;  and,  light  of  heart,  the  hind 
Eyed  amorously  the  milk-maid  as  she  passed. 
Not  heedless,  though  she  looked  another  way. 

No  sign  was  there  of  chai^ge.   All  nature  moved 
In  wonted  harmony.    Men,  as  they  met, 
In  morning  salutatbn,  pndsed  the  day. 
And  talked  of  common  things.  The  husbandman 
Prepared  the  soil,  and  silver-tongued  Hope 
Promised  another  harvest    In  the  streets, 
Elach  wishing  to  make  profit  of  his  neighbour, 
Merchants,  assembling,  spoke  of  trying  times, 
Of  bankruptcies,  and  markets  glutted  full ; 
Or,  crowding  to  tbe  beach,  where,  to  their  ear. 
The  oath  of  foreign  accent,  and  the  noise 
Uncouth  of  trade's  rough  sons,  made  music  swnei. 
Elate  with  certain  gain, — beheld  the  bark, 
Expected  long,  ^nridied  with  other  climes, 
Into  the  harbour  safely  steer;  or  saw, 
Parting  with  many  a  weeping  ferew^ell  sad, 
And  blessing  uttered  rude,  and  sacred  pledge. 
The  rich  laden  carack,  bound  to  distant  shore, 
And  hopefully  talked  of  her  coming  back, 
With  richer  fraught ;  or  sitting  at  the  desk, 
In  cakulation  deep  and  intricate 
Of  loss  and  profit  balancing,  rcUeved, 
At  intervals,  the  irksome  task,  with  thought 
Of  future  ease,  retired  in  villa  snug. 

With  subtle  look,  amid  his  parchments,  sat 
The  lawyer,  weaving  his  sophistries  for  ooori 
To  meet  at  mid-day.    On  his  weary  couch. 
Fat  Luxury,  sick  of  the  night's  debauch. 
Lay  groaning,  fretful  at  the  obtrusive  b^um. 
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Tlut  throogfa  hu  lattice  peeped  deruivelj. 

The  Tt^tlem  miter  had  begun  again 

To  count  hit  heaps.     Before  her  toilet  itood 

The  fair,  and,  a*  with  gniieful  akiU  she  decked 

Her  loveliness,  thought  of  the  coming  ball, 

New  lovers,  or  the  sweetet  nuptial  night< 

And  evil  men,  of  desperate,  lawless  life, 

By  oath  of  deep  damnation  leagued  to  ill 

Remorselessly,  fled  from  the  laoe  of  day, 

Against  the  innocent  their  counsel  held, 

Plotting  unpardonable  deeds  of  blood, 

And  villanies  nf  fearful  magnitude. 

Despots,  secure  behind  a  thousand  bolts 

The  workmanship  of  iSear,  ibrged  chains  for  man. 

Senates  were  meeting,  statesmen  loudly  talked 

Of  national  resources,  war  and  peace. 

And  sagely  balanced  empires  soon  to  end ; 

And  fiu:tion's  jaded  minions,  by  the  page 

Pai<l  ibr  abuse  and  oft- repeated  lies. 

In  daily  printt,  the  thorough^fare  of  news. 

For  party  schemes  made  interest,  under  cloak 

Of  liberty,  and  right,  and  public  weal. 

In  holy  conclave,  bishops  spoke  of  tithes, 

And  of  the  awful  wickedness  of  men. 

Intoxicate  with  sceptres,  diadems, 

And  universal  rule,  and  panting  hard 

For  fame,  heroes  were  lading  on  the  brave 

To  battle.    Men,  in  science  deeply  rea^, 

And  academic  theory,  foretold 

Improvements  vast ;  and  learned  sceptics  proved 

That  earth  should  with  eternity  endure^ 

Concluding  madly,  that  there  was  no  God. 

No  sign  of  change  appeared :  to  every  man 
That  day  seemed  as  the  past  From  noontide  path 
The  sun  looked  gloriously  on  earth,  and  all 
Her  scenes  of  giddy  folly  smiled  secure, 
When  suddenly,  alas,  foir  EUurth !  the  sun 
Was  wrapped  in  darkness,  and  his  beams  returned 
Up  to  the  throne  of  God,  and  over  all 
The  earth  came  night,  moontess  and  starleM  night 
Nature  stood  still.    The  seas  and  rivers  stood, 
And  all  the  winds,  and  every  living  thing. 
The  cataract,  that,  like  a  giant  wroth, 
Rushed  down  impetuously,  as  seixed,  at  once, 
By  sudden  frost,  with  all  his  hoary  locks, 
Stood  still ;  and  beasts  of  every  kind  stood  still. 
A  deep  and  dreadful  silence  reigned  alone ! 
Hope  died  in  every  breast,  and  on  all  men 
Came  fear  and  trembling.    None  to  his  neighbour 

spoke. 
Husband  thought  not  of  wife,  nor  of  her  child 
'fhe  mother,  nor  friend  of  friend,  nor  foe  of  foe.     < 
In  horriUe  suspense  all  mortals  stood ; 
And,  as  they  stood  and  listened,  chariots  were 

heard. 
Rolling  in  heaven.    Revealed  in  flaming  fire, 
The  angel  of  God  appeared  in  stature  vast. 
Blazing,  and  lifting  up  his  hand  on  high, 
Bv  him  thai  lives  for  ever,  swore,  that  Tim« 


Should  be  DO  more.    Throughovt,  i 
And  sighed ;  all  river^  lakes,  and  seas,  and ' 
Desponding  waste,  and  cultivated  vale, 
Wikl  cave,  and  ancient  hil,  and  every  lodL, 
Sighed.    Eartl^  arrested  in  her  wonted  p«tfa. 
As  ox  struck  by  the  lifted  axe,  when  Douglit 
Was  feared,  in  all  her  entrails  deeply  gammed, 
A  universal  crash  was  bean),  as  if 
The  ribs  of  Nature  broke,  and  all  her  da^ 
Foundations  foiled ;  and  deadly  paleness  BAft 
On  every  face  of  man,  and  eveiy  heart 
Grew  chill,  and  every  knee  his  feDow  smoto. 
None  spoke,  none  stirred,  none  wepi ;  far 

held 

All  motionless,  and  fottered  every  tongue. 
Again,  o'er  all  the  nations  sileoce  fell : 
And,  in  the  heavens,  robed  in  excessive  liglit. 
That  drove  the  thick  of  darkness  far  aside. 
And  walked  with  penetration  keen,  thsoo^  all 
The  abodes  of  men,  another  angel  stood, 
And  blew  the  trump  ot  God :  Awake,  ye  dea^ 
Be  changed,  ye  living,  and  put  on  the  garb 
Of  immortality.    Awake,  arise! — 
The  God  of  judgment  eomesl  This  said  the  Toioi^ 
And  Silence,  from  eternity  that  slept 
Beyond  the  sphere  of  the  creating  Word, 
And  all  the  noise  of  Time,  awakened  heaid. 
Heaven  beard,  and  earth,  and  farthest  hell,  Uuoi^ 

aU 
Her  regions  of  despair ;  the  ear  of  Death 
Heard,  and  the  sleep  that  for  so  k>ng  a  night 
Pressed  on  his  leaden  eyelids,  fled ;  and  all 
The  dead  awoke,  and  all  the  living  changed. 

Old  men,  that  on  their  staff,  bending,  had  leaaei^ 
Crazf  and  frail,  or  sat,  benumbed  with  age, 
In  weary  listlessness,  ripe  for  the  grave. 
Felt  through  their  sluggish  veins  and  witbend 

limbs 
New  vigour  flow ;  the  wrinkled  face  grew  smooth; 
Upon  the  head,  that  Time  had  raxored  bare. 
Rose  bushy  locks;  and  as  his  son  in  prime 
Of  strength  and  youth,  the  aged  father  stood. 
Changing  herself,  the  mother  saw  her  mm 
Grow  up,  and  suddenly  put  on  the  form 
Of  manhood ;  and  the  wretch,  that  begging  sat, 
Limbless,  deformed,  at  comer  of  the  wa  j. 
Unmindful  of  his  crutch,  in  joint  and  limh, 
Arose  complete ;  and  he,  that  on  the  bed 
Of  mortal  sickness,  worn  with  sore  distreaa, 
Lay  breathing  forth  his  soul  to  death,  felt  now 
The  tide  of  lifo  and  vigour  rushing  back ; 
And^  kxiking  up,  behekl  hit  weejung  wifei^ 
And  daughter  fonc|,  that  o'er  him,  bending,  stooped 
To  close  his  eyes.    The  frantic  madman,  to(\ 
In  whose  confused  brain  reason  had  losi 
Her  way,  long  driven  at  random  to  and  fro, 
Grew  sober,  and  his  manacles  fell  ofT. 
The  newly-sheeted  corpse  arose,  and  stared 
On  those  who  dressed  it;  and  the  coffined  dead, 
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I'hal  men  were  bearing  to  the  tomb,  awoke, 
Ana  nungled  with  tneir  friends;  and  armiet,  which 
The  trump  surprised,  met  in  the  furious  shock 
Of  battle,  saw  the  bleeding  ranks,  new  fallen, 
Rise  up  at  once,  and  to  their  ghastly  cheeks 
Return  the  stream  of  life  in  healthy  flow ; 
And  as  the  anatomist,  with  all  his  band 
Of  rude  disciples,  o'er  the  subject  hung, 
And  impolitely  hewed  his  way,  through  bones 
And  muscles  of  the  sacred  human  form, 
Exposing  barbarously  to  .wanton  gaze. 
The  mysteries  of  nature,  joint  embraced 
His  kindred  joint,  the  wounde<^  flesh  grew  up. 
And  suddenly  the  injured  man  awoke. 
Among  their  hands,  and  stood  arrayed  complete 
In  immortality — forgiring  scarce 
The  insult  offered  to  his  c\f  in  death. 

That  was  the  hour,  long  wbhed  for  by  the  good. 
Of  universd  Jubilee  to  all 
The  sons  ot  bondage :  from  the  oppressor's  hand 
The  scourge  of  violenoe  fell,  and  from  his  back, 
Healed  of  its  stripes,  the  bardan  of  the  slave. 

The  youth  of  groat  religious  soul,  who  sat 
Retired  in  vohmtary  kmelinesB» 
In  levwie  extravagant  now  wrapped, 
Or  poring  now  on  book  of  ancient  date, 
With  filial  awe,  and  dipping  oft  his  pen 
To  write  immortal  things ;  to  pleasure  deaf, 
And  joys  of  common  men,  working  his  way 
With  mighty  energy,  not  uninspired. 
Through  all  the  mines  of  thought ;  reckless  of  pain, 
And  weariness,  and  wasted  health,  the  scoff 
Of  Pride,  or  growl  of  Envy's  hellish  brood; 
While  Fancy,  voyaged  fiir  beyond  the  bounds 
Of  years  revealed,  heard  many  a  future  age. 
With  commendation  loud,  repeat  his  name,^ 
False  prophetess !  the  day  of  change  Was  come, — 
Behind  the  shadow  of  eternity. 
He  saw  his  visions  set  of  earthly  fitoe, 
For  ever  set;  nor  sighed,  while  through  his  veins. 
In  lighter  current,  ran  immortal  life ; 
His  form  renewed  to  undecaying  health ; 
To  undecaying  health,  his  soul,  erewhile 
Not  tuned  amiss  to  Ood's  eternal  pralw. 

AU  men  in  field  and  city,  by  the  way, 
On  land  or  sea,  lolling  in  gorgeous  hall, 
Or  plying  at  the  oar ;  crawfing  in  rags 
Obscure,  or  dazzling  in  embroidered  gold, 
Abne,  in  companies,  at  home,  abroad ; 
In  wanton  merriment  surprised  and  taken, 
Or  kneeling  reverently  in  act  of  prayer ; 
Or  cursing  recklessly,  or  uttering  lies ; 
Or  lapping  greedily,  from  slander's  cup. 
The  blood  of  reputation ;  or  between 
Friendships  and  brotherhoods  devbing  strife ; 
Or  pk)tting  to  defile  a  neighbour's  bed ; 
In  duel  met  with  dagger  of  revenge ; 
Or  casting,  on  the  widow's  heritage, 
Thr  «ye  of  covetousness ;  or,  with  full  hand, 
10 


On  roerey's  noiseless  errands,  unobserved. 
Administering ;  or  meditating  fraud 
And  deeds  of  horrid  barbarous  intent'. 
In  full  pursuit  of  unexperienced  hope. 
Fluttering  along  the  flowery  path  of  youtn ;    - 
Or  steeped  in  disappobitment's  bitterness, 
The  fevered  cup  that  guilt  must  ever  drink. 
When  parehed  and  fainting  on  the  road  of  ill ; 
Beggar  and  king^  the  down  and  haughty  lord; 
The  venerable  sage,  and  empty  lop; 
The  ancient  matron,  and  the  rosy  bride ; 
The  virgin  chaste,  and  shriveled  harlot  vile; 
The  savage  fierce,  and  man  of  science,  mild ; 
The  good  and  evil,  in  a  moment,  all 
Were  changed,  corruptible  to  incorrupt. 
And  mortal  to  immortal,  ne'er  to  change. 

And  now,  descending  from  the  bowers  of  heaven, 
Soft  airs  o'er  aU  the  eartlv  spreading,  were  heard, 
And  Hallelujahs  sweet,  the  harmony 
Of  righteous  souls  that  came  to  repossess 
Their  k>ng-neglected  bodies ;  and  anon 
Upon  the  ear  fell  horribly  the  aoaikl 
Of  conm^  and  tho  yells  of  damned  despair. 
Uttered  by  felon  spirits,  that  the  tiump 
Had  summoned  from  the  burning  glooms  of  hell 
To  put  their  bodies  on,  reserved  for  wo. 

Now,  starting  up  among  the  living  changed, 
Appeared  innumerous  the  risen  dead. 
E^h  particle  of  dust  was  claimed  i  the  tur( 
For  ages  trod  beneath  the  careless  foot 
Of  men,  rose,  organized  in  human  form ; 
The  monumental  stones  were  rolled  away ; 
The  doors  of  death  were  opened ;  and  in  the  durk 
Afid  loathsome  vault,  and  silent  chamel  house. 
Moving,  were  heard  the  mouldered  bones  that 

sought 
Their  proper  place.  -  Instinctive,  every  soul 
Flew  to  its  clayey  part :  from  grass-grown  mould, 
The  nameless  spirit  took  its  ashes  up. 
Reanimate ;  and,  merging  from  beneath 
The  flattered  marble,  undistinguished  rose 
The  great,  nor  heeded  once  the  lavish  rhyme, 
And  costly  pomp  of  sculptured  garnish  vain. 
The  Memphian  mummy,  thai  from  age  to  age. 
Descending,  bought  iemd  soki  a  thousand  times. 
In  hall  of  curious  antiquary  stowed. 
Wrapped   in   mysterious  weeds,  the  wondrsus 

theme 
Of  many  an  erring  tale,  shook  ofTits  rags; 
And  Ihe  brown  son  of  Egypt  stood  beside 
The  European,  his  last  purehaser. 
In  vale  remote,  thei  hermit  rose,  surprised 
At  crowds  that  rose  around  him,  where  he  thought 
His  slumbers  had  been  single ;  and  the  bard. 
Who  fondly  covenanted  with  bks  friend. 
To  lay  his  bones  beneath  the  sighing  bough 
Of  some  old  lonely  tree,  rising,  was  pressed 
By  multitudes  that  claimed  their  proper  dust 
From  the  same  spot ;  and  he,  that,  richlv  bearsod. 
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With  gloomy  garniture  of  purchased  wo^ 
Embalmed,  in  princely  sepulchre  was  laid, 
Apart  from  vulgar  men,  built  nicely  round 
And  round  by  the  proud  heir,  who  blushed  to 

think 
His  father's  lordly  clay  should  ever  mix 
With  peasant  dust, — saw  by  fats  side  awake 
The  clown  that  long  had  slumbered  in  his  arms. 

The  family  tomb,  to  whose  devouring  mouth 
Descended  sire  and  son,  age  after  age, 
In  long,  unbroken,  hereditary  line, 
Poured  forth,  at  onoe,  the  ancient  father  rode, 
And  all  his  ofispring  of  a  thousand  years. 
Refreshed  from  sweet  repose,  awoke  the  man 
Of  charitable  life-^woke  and  sung : 
And  from  his  prison  house,  slowly  and  sad, 
As  if  unsatisfied  with  holding  near 
Commumon  with  the  earth,  the  miser  drew 
His  carcass  ibith,  and  giushed  his  teeth,  and 

howled 
Unsolaoed  by  his  gold  and  silver  then. 
From  simple  stone  in  lonely  wilderness, 
That  hoary  lay,  o'er-lettered  by  the  hand 
Of  oft-frequenting  pilgrim,  who  had  taught 
The  willow  tree  to  weep,  at  mom  and  even, 
Ov<>r  the  sacred  spot, — the  martyr  saint. 
To  song  of  seraph  harp,  triumphant,  rose. 
Well  pleased  that  he  had  suffered  to  the  death. 
'*  The  cloud-clapped  towers,  the  goigeous  palaces," 
As  sung  the  bard  by  Nature's  hand  anointed. 
In  whose  capacious  giant  numbers  rolled 
The  passions  of  old  Time,  fell  lumbering  down. 
All  cities  fell,  and  every  work  of  man, 
And  gave  their  portion  forth  of  human  dust, 
Touched  by  the  mortal  finger  of  decay. 
Tree,  herb,  and  flower,  and  every  fowl  of  heaven, 
And  fish,  and  animal,  the  wild  and  tame. 
Forthwith  dissolving,  crumbled  into  dust 

Alas !  ye  sons  of  strength,  ye  ancient  oaks. 
Ye  holy  pines,  ye  elms,  and  cedars  tall. 
Like  towers  of  God,  far  seen  on  Ci^rmel  mount, 
Or  Lebanon,  that  waved  your  boughs  on  high. 
And  laughed  at  all  the  winds, — ^your  hour  was 

come! 
Ye  laurels,  ever  green,  and  bajrs,  that  wont 
To  wreath  the  patriot  and  the  poet's  brow; 
Ye  myrtle  bowers,  and  gr^res  of  sacred  shade^ 
Where  music  ever  sung,  and  2^phyr  fanned 
J  lis  airy  wing,  wet  with  the  dews  of  life, 
And  Spring  for  ever  smiled,  the  fragrant  hadnt 
Of  Love,  and  Health,  and  ever-dancing  Mirth, — 
Alas!  how  suddenly  your  verdure  died, 
Anc*  ceased  your  minstrelsy,  to  sing  no  more! 
Ye  flowers  ii  beauty,  penciled  by  the  hand 
Of  Qod,  who  annually  renewed  your  birth, 
To  gem  the  virgin  robes  of  Nature  chaste, 
Ye  smiling-featured  daughters  of  the  Sun ! 
Fairer  than  queenly  bride,  by  Jordan's  stream 
Leading  your  gentle  lives^  retired,  unseen; 


Or  on  the  sainted  clifls  on  Zion  hill 
Wandering,  and  holding  with  tiie  heavenly  i 
In  holy  revelry,  your  nightly  loves, 
Watched  by  the  stars,  and  offering,  every  mam. 
Your  incense  grateful  both  to  God  ami  man  ■, — 
Ye  lovely  gentle  things,  aks!  no  spring 
Shall  ever  wake  you  now!  ye  withered  all. 
All  in  a  moment  drooped,  and  on  your  roots 
The  grasp  of  everlasting  winter  seized! 
Children  of  song,  ye  birds  that  dwelt  in  air. 
And  stole  your  notes  from  angels*  lyres,  uid  fivil 
In  levee  of  the  room,  with  eulogy 
Ascending,  hailed  the  advent  of  the  dawn ; 
Or,  roosted  on  the  pensive  evening  bough. 
In  meUmcholy  numbers,  sung  the  day 
To  rest;— your  little  wings,  failing,  dissolved, 
In  middle  air,  and  on  your  haimony 
Perpetual  silence  fell!  Nor  did  his  wing. 
That  sailed  in  track  of  gods  sublime,  and  f«n^«u 
The  sun,  avail  the  eagle  then ;  quick  smitten. 
His  plumage  withered  in  meiidian  betghi. 
And,  in  the  valley,  sunk  the  k>idly  bird, 
A  clod  of  clay.    Before  the  ploughman  fcQ 
His  steers,  and  in  midway  the  furrow  left. 
The  shepherd  saw  his  flocks  aroanJ  him  tarn 
To  dust    Beneath  his  rider  fell  the  steed 
To  ruins:  and  the  lion  in  his  den 
Grew  cold  and  stiff,  or  in  the  furious  chase. 
With  timid  fawn,  that  scarcely  missed  hw  pmwn 
On  earth  no  living  thing  was  seen  but  men, 
New-changed,  or  rising  from  the  opening  toraK 
Athens,  and  Rome,  and  Babylon,  and  Tyreig 
Apd  she  that  sat  on  Thames,  queen  of  the  9etm, 
Cities  once  famed  on  «arth,  convulsed  through  ail 
Their  mighty  ruins,  threw  their  millions  forth. 
Palmyra's  dead,  where  Desolation  sat, 
From  age  to  age,  well  pleased  in  solitude. 
And  silence,  save  when  traveller's  foot,  or  owl 
Of  night,  or  fragment  mouldering  down  to  dnst^ 
Broke  faintly  on  his  desert  ear, — awoke. 
And  Salem,  holy  city,  where  the  Prince 
Of  Life,  by  death,  a  second  life  secured 
To  man,  and  with  him,  from  the  grave,  xcdeeoMd, 
A  chosen  number  brought,  to  rettnoe 
His  great  ascent  on  high,  and  give  sure  plad^e^ 
That  death  was  foiled, — ^her  generations  now. 
Grave  up,  of  kings  and  priests,  and  Pharisees: 
Nor  even  the  Sadduoee,  who  fondly  said, 
No  morn  of  resurrection  e'er  shouM  come. 
Could  sit  the  summons;  to  his  ear  did  reach 
The  trumpet's  voice,  and,  ill  prepared  for  what 
He  oft  had  proved  flbould  never  be,  he  rose 
Reluctantly,  and  on  hu  face  began 
To  bum  eternal  shame.    The  cities,  too, 
Of  old  ensepolchred  beneath  the  flood. 
Or  deeply  slumbering  under  mountains  huge. 
That  Earthqufdce,  servant  of  the  wrath  of  God, 
Had  on  their  wicked  population  thrown ; 
And  malts  of  busy  trade,  long  ploughed  and  aowi^ 
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By  history  unrecorded,  or  the  song 
Of  bard,  yet  not  forgotten  their  wickedness, 
In  heaven ; — poured  forth  their  ancient  multitudes, 
That  vainly  wished  their  sleep  had  never  broke. 
From  battle-fields,  where  men  by  millions  mot 
To  murder  each  his  fellow,  and  make  sport 
To  kings  and  heroes,  things  long  since  forgot, 
Innumerous  armies  rose,  ^nbannered  all, 
Unpanoplied,  unpraised ;  nor  found  a  prince, 
Or  general  then,  to  answer  for  their  crimes. 
The  hero's  slaves,  and  all  the  scarlet  troops 
Of  antichrist,  and  all  that  fought  for  rule, — 
Many  high-sounding  names,  familiar  once 
On  earth,  and  praised  exceedingly,  but  jiow 
Familiar  most  in  hell,  their  dungeon  fit, 
Where  they  may  war  eternally  with  God's 
Almighty  thunderbolts,  and  win  them  pangs 
Of  keener  wo,— saw,  as  they  sprung  to  life. 
The  widow  and  the  orphan  ready  stand. 
And  helpless  virgin,  ravished  in  their  sport. 
To  plead  against  them  at  the  coming  Doom. 
The  Roman  legions,  boasting  once,  how  loud ! 
Of  liberty,  and  fighting  bravely  o'er 
The  torrid  and  the  frigid  zone,  the  sands 
Of  burning  Egypt,  and  the  frozen  hills 
Of  snowy  Albion,  to  make  mankind 
Their  thralls,  untaught  that  he  who  made  or  kept 
A  slave  could  ne'er  himself  1^  truly  free, — 
That  morning,  gathered  up  their  dust,  which  lay 
Wide-4cattered  over  half  the  globe;  nor  saw 
Their  eaglcd  banners  then.    Sennacherib's  hosts. 
Embattled  once  against  the  sons  of  God, 
With  insult  bold,  quick  as  the  noise  of  mirth 
And  reveby,  sunk  in  their  drunken  camp, 
When  death's  dark  angel,  at  the  dead  of  night, 
Their  vitals  touched,  and  made  Mch  pulse  stand 

still,— 
Awoke  in  sorrow;  and  the  m")'i*ndes 
Of  Gog,  and  all  the  fdted  cr^«v  that  warred 
Against  the  chosen  saint^^  >o  the  last  days, 
At  Armageddon,  when  ^h«  Lord  came  down, 
Mustering  his  host  o*"  Israel's  holy  hills. 
And,  from  the  trea«>iiies  of  his  snow  and  hail, 
Rained  terror,  au*!  confusion  rained,  and  death, 
And  gave  to  al)  the  beasts,  and  fowls  of  heaven, 
Of  captains'  flesh,  and  blood  of  men  of  war, 
A  feast  of  many  days, — revived,  and,  doomed 
To  second  death,  stood  in  Hamonah's  vale. 

Nor  yet  did  all  that  fell  in  battle  rise, 
That  day,  to  wailing.     Here  and,  there  were  seen 
The  patriot  bands  that  from  his  guilty  throne 
The  despot  tore,  unshackled  nations,  made 
The  prince  respect  the  people's  laws,  drove  back 
The  wave  of  proud  invasion,  and  rebuked 
The  frantic  fury  of  the  multitude, 
Rebelled,  and  fought  and  fell  for  liberty 
Right  understood,  true  heroes  in  the  speech 
Of  heaven,  where  words  -express  the  thoughts  of 
him 


Who  speaks;  not  undistinguished  these,  though 

few. 
That  morn,  arose,  with  joy  and  melody. 

All  woke — the  north  and  south  gave  un  their 
dead. 
The  caravan,  that  in  mid-journey  sunk, 
With  all  its  merchandise,  expected  long. 
And  long  forgot,  ingulfed  beneath  the  tide 
Of  death,  that  the  wild  S))irit  of  the  winds 
Swept,  in  his  wrath,  along  the  wUdemess, 
In  the  wide  desert, — woke,  and  saw  all  calm 
Around,  and  populous  with  risen  men: 
Nor  of  his  relics  thought  the  pilgrim  then, 
Nor  merchant  of  his  silks  and  spiceries. 

And  he,  far  voyaging  from  home  and  firiends^ 
Too  curious,  with  a  mortal  eye  to  peep 
Into  the  secrets  of  the  Pole,  forbid 
By  nature,  whom  fierce  Winter  sirized,  and  froze 
To  death,  and  wrapped  in  winding  sheet  of  ice, 
And  sung  the  requiem  of  his  shivering  ghost. 
With  the  luud  orgah  of  his  mighty  winds, 
And  on  his  memory  threw  the  snow  of  ages. 
Felt  the  long-absent  warmth  of  life  return. 
And  shook  the  frozen  mountain  from  his  bed.    , 

All  rose,  of  every  a^e,  of  every  clime. 
Adam  and  Eve,  the  great  progenitors 
Of  all  mankind,  fair  as  they  seemed,  that  mom, 
When  first  they  met  in  Paradise,  unfallen, 
Uncu]iE«d,-^firom  ancient  slumber  broke,  whero 

one? 
Euphrates  rolled  his  stream ;  and  by  them  stood, 
In  stature  equal,  and  in  soul  as  large. 
Their  last  posterity,  though  poets  sung. 
And  sages  proved  them  far  degenerate. 

Blessed  sight!  not  unobserved  by  angels,  nor 
Unpraised, — that  day,  'mong  men  of  every  tribe 
And  hue,  from  those  who  drank  of  Tenglio's  stream, 
To  those  who  nightly  saw  the  Hermit  Cross, 
In  utmost  south  retired, — rising,  were  seen 
The  fair  and  ruddy  sons  of  Albbn's  land, 
How  glad ! — net  those  who  travelled  far  and  saile^^ 
To  purchase  human  flesh,  or  wreath  the  yoke 
Of  vassalage  on  savage  liberty. 
Or  suck  large  fortune  from  the  sweat  of  slaves  * 
Or,  with  refined  knavery,  to  cheat. 
Politely  villanous,  untutored  men 
Out  of  their  property ;  or  gather  shdls. 
Intaglios  rude,  old  pottery,  and  store 
Of  mutilated  gods  of  stone,  and  scraps 
Of  barbarous  epitaphs  defaced,  to  be 
Among  the  learned  the  theme  of  warm  debate, 
And  infinite  conjecture,  sagely  wrong  !^ 
But  those,  denied  to  self,  to  earthly  fame 
Denied,  uid  earthly  wealth ;  who  kindred  left, 
And  home,  and  ease,  and  all  the  cultured  joys, 
Conveniences^  and  delicate  delights, 
Of  ripe  society;  in  the  great  cause 
Of  man's  salvation,  greatly  valorous,-^ 
The  warriors  of  Messiah,  mesieiigers 
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Of  peace,  and  light,  and  life,  whose  eye,  annealed, 
Saw  up  the  path  of  immoHality, 
Far  into  bliw,  saw  men,  immortal  m^n. 
Wide  wandering  from  the  way;  eclipaed  in  night, 
I>ark,  moonless,  moral  night ;  living  like  beasts, 
Like  beasts  descending  to  the  grave,  untaught 
Of  life  to  come,  unsanctified,  unsaved  ; 
Who,  strong,  toough  seeming  weak ;  who^  war- 
like, though 
Unarmed  with  bow  and  sword ;  appearing  mad, 
Though  sounder  than  the  schools  alone  e^er  made 
The  doctor's  head ;  devote  to  God  and  truth, 
And  sworn  to  man's  eternal  weal,  beyond 
Repentance  sworn,  or  thought  of  turning  back; 
And  casting  far  behind  all  earthly  care, 
All  countryships,  all  national  regards. 
And  enmities,  all  narrow  bourns  of  state 
And  sei£sh  policy;  beneath  their  feet. 
Treading  all  fear  of  opposition  down, 
All  fear  of  danger,  of  reproach  all  fear, 
And  evil  tongues; — went  forth,  from  Britain  went 
A  noiaetess  band  of  heavenly  soldiery, 
From  out  the  armoury  of  GKxl  equipped, 
Invincible,  to  conquer  sin,  to  blow 
The  trump  of  freedom  in  the  despot's  ear, 
To  tell  the  bruted  slave  his  manhood  high, 
His  birthright  liberty,  and  in  his  hand 
To  put  the  writ  of  manumission,  signed 
By  God's  own  signature ;  to  drive  away 
From  earth  the  dark,  infernal  legionary 
Of  superstition,  ignorance,  and  hell; 
High  on  the  pagan  hiUs^  where  Satan  sat, 
Encamped,  and  o'er  the  subject  kingdoms  threw 
Perpetual  night,  to  plant  Iinmanuers  cross, 
The  ensign  of  the  Gospel,  blazing  round 
Immortal  truth ;  and,  in  the  wilderness 
Of  human  waste,  tp  sow  eternal  life; 
And  from  the  rock,  where  Sin,  with  horrid  yell, 
Devoured  its  victims  unredeemed,  to  raise 
The  melody  of  grateful  hearts  to  Heaven: 
To  felsehood,  truth;  to  pride,  humility; 
To  insult,  meekness ;  pardon,  to  revenge ; 
T^  stubborn  prejudice,  unwearied  zeal ; 
To  censure,  unaccusing  minds ;  to  stripes. 
Long  suflering ;  to  want  of  all  things,  hope ; 
To  death,  assured  faith  of  life  to  come ; — 
Opposing.    These,  great  worthies,  rising,  shone 
Through  all  the  tribes  and  nations  of  mankind, 
Like  Hesper,  glorious  onoe  among  the  stars 
Of  twilight,  and  around  them,  flocking,  stood, 
Arrayed  in  white,  the  people  they  had  saved. 

Great  Ocean  I  too,  that  morning,  thou  the  call 
Of  restitution  heardst,  and  reverently 
To  the  hist  trumpet's  voice,  in  sUeqce,  listened. 
Ghreat  Ocean  1  strongest  of  creation's  sons. 
Unconquerable,  onreposed,  untired. 
That  rolled  the  wild,  profound,  eternal  bass, 
In  Nature's  anthem,  and  made  music,  such 
As  pleased  the  ear  of  Gtxil  original, 


Unmarred,  unfaded  work  of  Deity, 

And  unburlesqued  by  mortal's  puny  skill. 

Prom  age  to  age  enduring  and  unchanged, 

Miyestical,  inimitable,  vast. 

Loud  uttering  satire,  day  and  night,  on  each 

Succeeding  race,  and  httle  pompous  work 

Of  man ! — unfallen,  religious,  holy  Seal 

Thou  bowedst  thy  glorious  head  to  none,  feaxedM 

none, 
Heardst  none,  to  none  didst  honour,  but  to  God 
Thy  Maker,  only  worthy  to  receive 
Thy  great  obeisance !  Undiscovered  Sea ! 
Into  thy  dark,  unknown,  mysterious  caves. 
And  secret  haunts,  unfathomably  deep, 
Beneath  all  visible  retired,  none  went, 
And  came  again,  to  tell  the  wonders  there. 
Tremendous  Sea!  what  time  thou  lifted  up 
Thy  waves  on  high,  and  with  thy  winds  and  stonna 
Strange  pastime  took,  and  shook  thy  mighty  i 
Indignantly, — the  pride  of  navies  fell ; 
Beyond  the  arm  of  help,  unheard,  unseen, 
Sunk  friend  and  foe,  with  all  their  wealth  and  t 
And  on  thy  shores,  men  of  a  thousand  tribes, 
Polite  and  barbarous,  trembling  stood,  amazed. 
Confounded,  terrified,  and  thought  vaat  thougfata 
Of  ruin,  boundlessness,  omnipotence, 
Infinitude,  eternity;  and  thought 
And  wondered  still,  and  grasped,  and  grasped,  aid 

grasped 
Again ;  beyond  her  reach,  verting  all 
The  soul,  to  take  thy  great  idea  in. 
To  comprehend  incomprehensible ; 
And  wondered  more,  and  felt  their  Uttlenes* 
Self-purifying,  unpolluted  Sea!  - 
Lover  unchangeable,  thy  fiuthful  breast 
For  ever  heaving  to  the  k>vely  Moon, 
That,  like  a  shy  and  holy  virgin,  robed 
In  saintly  white,  walked  nightly  in  the  heaven^ 
And  to  the  everUsting  serenade 
Gkve  gracious  audience ;  nor  was  wooed  in  Tain. 
That  morning,  thou,  that  slumbered  not  befofe, 
Nor  slept,  great  Ocean!  laid  thy  w&ves  to  n»t. 
And  hushed  thy  mighty  minstrelsy.    No  breath 
Thy  deep  composure  stirred,  no  fin,  no  oar ; 
Like  beauty  newly  dead,  so  calm,  ao  still, 
So  lovely,  Uiou,  beneath  the  light  that  fell 
From  angel-chariots,  sentineled  on  high, 
Reposed,  and  listened,  and  saw  thy  living  chaaga. 
Thy  dead  arise.   Charybdis  listened,  and  Scylla; 
And  ATage  Euxine,  on  the  Thradan  beach. 
Lay  motionloM :  and  every  battle-ship 
Stood  still,  and  every  ship  of  merchandise, 
And  all  that  sailed,  of  every  name,  stnod  stilL 
Even  as  the  ship  of  war,  fiill-fledged,  and  swift, 
Like  some  fierce  bir4  of  prey,  bore  on  her  fiie, 
Opposing  with  as  f«U  intent,  the  wind 
Pell  withered  from  her  wings  that  klly  hwag; 
The  stormy  bullet,  by  the  cannon  thrown 
Uncivilly  tgainst  the  heavenly  face 
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Of  men,  half  »ped,  sunk  harmlessly,  and  all 
Her  loud,  undrcumcised,  tempestuous  crew, 
How  ill  prepared  to  meet  their  God !  were  changed, 
Unchangeable— the  pilot  at  the  helm 
Was  changed,  and  the  rough  captain,  while  he 

mouthed 
The  huge,  enormous  oath.    The  fisherman, 
That  in  his  boat,  expectant,  watched  his  lineS) 
Or  mended  on  the  shore  his  net,  and  sung, 
Happy  in  thoughtlessness,  some  careless  air, 
Heard  Time  depart,  and  felt  the  sudden  changt. 
In  solitary  deep,  far  out  from  land, 
Or  steering  from  the  port  with  many  a  cheer, 
Or  while  returning  from  long  voyage,  fraught 
With  lusty  wealth,  rejoicing  to  have  escaped 
The  dangerous  main,  and  plagues  of  foreign 

climes, — 
The  merchant  quaffed  his  native  air,  refipeshed ; 
And  saw  his  native  hills,  in  the  sun's  light, 
Serenely  rise*,  and  thought  of  meetings  glad, 
And  many  days  of  ease  and  honour,  ^nt 
Among  his  friends — unwarned  man !  even  then, 
The  knell  of  Time  broke  on  his  reverie^ 
And,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  his  hopes, 
All  earthly,  perished  all.    As  sudden  rose. 
From  out  their  watery  Veds,  the  Ooean's  dead. 
Renewed ;  and,  on  the  unstirring  billows,  stood, 
From  pole  to  pole,  thick  covering  all  the  .sea — 
Of  every  nation  blent,  and  eveiy  age. 

Wherever  slept  one  grain  of  human  dust, 
Essential  oigan  of  a  human  soul, 
Wherever  tossed,  obedient  to  the  call 
Of  God's  omnipotence^  it  hurried  on 
To  meet  its  Mow  particles,' revived. 
Rebuilt,  in  union  indestructible. 
No  atom  of  his  spoils  remained  to  Death. 
From  his  strong  arm,  by  stronger  arm  released, 
Immortal  now  in  aoul  and  body  both. 
Beyond  his  reach,  stood  all  the  sons  of  men. 
And  saw,  behind,  his  valley  lie,  nnfeared. 

O  Death !  with  what  tin  eye  of  desperate  lust, 
From  out  thy  emptied  vaults,  thou  then  didst  look 
After  the  risen  multitudes  of  all 
Mankind!  Ah!  thou  hadst  been  the  tenor  long. 
And  murderer,  of  all  of  woman  bom. 
None  oould  escape  thee!  In  thy  dungeon  lunise^ 
Where  darkness  dwelt,  and  putrid  loathsomeness. 
And  fearful  silence,  villanously  still 
And  all  of  horrible  and  deadly  name,-^ 
Thou  satst,  from  age  to  age,  insatiate, 
And  drank  the  blood  of  men,  and  gorged  their 

flesh, 
And  with  thy.  iron  t^eth  didst  grind  their  bones 
To  powder,  trea£ng  out,  beneath  thy  feet. 
Their  very  names  and  memories.    The  blood 
Of  nations  could  not  sUke  thy  parched  throat 
No  bribe  oould  buy  thy  favour'^  for  an  hour, 
Or  mitigate  thy  ever-cruel  rage 
For  human  prey.    Gold,  beauty,  virtue,  youth, 
10* 


Even  helpless,  swaddled  innocency,  failed 
To  soften  thy  heart  of  stone !  the  infant's  blood 
Pleased  well  thy  taste,  and,  wl^  the  mother  w^, 
Bereaved  by  tbee,  lonely  and  waste  in  wo^ 
Thy  ever-grinding  jaws  devoured  her  too. 

Each  son  of  Adam's  family  beheld. 
Where'er  he  turned,  whatever  path  of  life 
He  trode,  thy  gobHn  form  before  him  stand, 
Like  trusty  old  assassin,  in  his  aim 
Steady  and  sure  as  eye  of  destiny, 
With  sithe,  and  dart,  and  strength  invincible, 
Equipped,  and  ever  menacing  hb  life.  * 

He  turned  aside,  he  drowned  himself  in  sleep. 
In  wine,  in  pleasuve ;  travelled,  voyaged,  spught 
Receipts  for  health  from  all  he  met;  betook 
To  business^  speculate,  retired;  returned 
Attain  to  active  life,  again  retired; 
Returned,  retired  again ;  prepared  to  die, 
Talked  of  thy  nothingness,  conversed  of  life 
To  come,  laughed  at  his  fears,  filled  up  the  cup, 
Drank  deep,  refVained ;  filled  up,  refrained  again) 
Planned,  built  him  round  with  splendour,  won  ap- 
plause. 
Made  large  alliances  with  men  and  thbigs, 
Read  deep  in  science  and  philosophy, 
To  fortify  hb  soul ;  heard  lectures  prove 
The  present  ill,  and  future  good ;  observed 
Hb  pube  beat  regular,  extended  hope ; 
Thought,  dissipated  thought,  and  thought  agahi; 
Indulged,  abstained,  and  tried  a  thousand  schemes, 
To  ward  thy  blow,  or  hide  thee  from  hb  eye ; 
But  still  thy  gloomy  terrors,  dipped  in  sin, 
Before  him  frowned,  and  withered  all  hb  joy. 
Still,  feared  and  hated  thing !  thy  ghostly  shape 
Stdod  in  his  avenues  of  fairest  hope ; 
Unmannerly  and  uninvited,  crept 
Into  his  haunts  of  most  select  delight 
Still,  on  hb  halb  of  mikth,  and  banqueting, 
And  revelry,  thy  riiadowy  hand  was  seen 
Writing  thy  name  of— Death.    Vile  worm,  that 

gnawed 
The  root  of  all  hb  happiness  terrene,  the  gall 
Of  all  hb  sweet,  the  thorn  of  every  rose 
Of  earthly  bloom,  cloud  of  hb  noon-day  sky, 
Fiost  of  hb  spring,  sigh  of  hb  budest  laugh, 
Dark  spot  on  every  form  of  loveliness. 
Rank  smell  amidst  hb  rarest  spiceries. 
Harsh  dissonance  of  all  hb  harmony, 
Re^rve  of  every  promise,  and  the  if 
Of  all  to-morrows ! — now,  beyond  thy  vale. 
Stood  all  the  ransomed  multitude  of  men. 
Immortal  all :  and,  in  their  visions,  saw 
Thy  visage  grim  no  more.    Great  paym«*nt  dajl 
Of  all  thou  ever  conquered,  none  was  left 
In  thy  uhpeopled  realms,  so  populous  once. 
He,  at  whose  girdle  hang  the  keys  of  death 
And  life,  not  bought  but  with  the  blood  of  Him 
Who  wears,  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  that  mom. 
Dispelled  the  cloud  that  sat  so  long,  so  thiclc. 
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So  heavy  oW  thy  vale ;  opened  all  thy  doon, 
Unopened  before ;  and  set  thy  pruoners  fiee. 
Vain  was  reButance,  and  to  follow  vain. 
In  thy  unveiled  caves,  and  solitudea 
Of  dark  and  dismal  emptinets,  thou  satat, 
Rolling  thy  hoUow  eyee,  disabled  thing  I 
Hdpleas,  despised,  unpitied,  and  unfeared, 
Like  some  fallen  tyrant,  chained  in  sight  of  all 
The  people ;  from  thee  dropped  thy  pointless  dait, 
Thy  terrors  withered  all,  thy  mimsters, 
Annihilated,  fell  before  thy  face, 
And  on  thy  maw  eternal  Hunger  seized. 

Nor  yet,  sad  monster !  wast  thou  left  alone. 
In  thy  dark  den  some  phantoms  still  remained, — 
Ambition,  Vanity,  and  earthly  Fame,    ^ 
Swollen  Ostentation,  meagre  Avarice, 
Mad  Superstition,  smooth  Hypocrisy, 
And  Bigotry  intolerant,  and  Fraud, 
And  wilful  Ignorance,  and  sullen  Pride, 
Hot  Controversy,  and  the  subtle  ghost 
Of  vain  Philosophy,  and  worldly  Hope, 
AnJ  sweet-lipped,  hollow-hearted  Flattery. 
All  these,  great  personages  once  on  earth, 
And  not  unfollowed,  nor  onpraised,  were  left, 
Thy  ever-unredeemed,  and  with  thee  driven 
To  Erebus,  through  whose  uncheered  wastes. 
Thou  mayest  chase  them,  with  thy  broken  sithe 
Fetching  vain  strokes,  to  all  eternity. 
Unsatisfied,  as  men  who,  in  the  days 
Of  Time,  their  unsubstantial  forms  pursued. 
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Reanimated,  now,  and  dressed  in  robes 
Of  everlasting  wear,  in  the  last  pause 
Of  expectation,  stood  the  human  race. 
Buoyant  in  air,  or  covering  shore  and  sea, 
From  east  to  west,  thick  as  the  eared  grain. 
In  golden  autumn  waved,  from  field  to  field, 
Profuse,  by  Nilus'  fertile  wave,  while  yet 
Earth  was,  and  men  were  in  her  valleys  seen. 

Still,  all  was  calm  in  heaven.    Nor  yet  appeared 
The  Judge,  nor  aught  appeared,  save  here  and 

there 
On  wing  of  golden  plumage  borne  at  will, 
A  curious  angel,  that  from  out  the  skies     ' 
Now  glanced  a  look  on  man,  and  then  retired. 
As  fjthn  was  all  on  earth.    The  ministen 
Of  Grod's  unsparing  vengeance,  waited,  still 
Unliid.    No  sun,  no  moon,  no  star,  gave  light 
A  blessed  and  holy  radiance,  travelled  frur 
From  day  original,  fell  on  the  face 
Of  men,  and  every  countenance  revealed ; 
Unpleasant  to  the  bad,  whose  visages 
Hod  lost  all  guise  of  seeming  happiness. 
With  which  on  earth  such  pains  they  took  to  hide 
Their  misery  in.    On  their  grim  features,  now 


The  plain,  unvisored  index  of  the  soqI, 

The  true,  untampered  witness  of  the  heait^ 

No  smile  of  hope,  no  look  of  vanity 

Beseeching  for  applause,  was  seen ;  no  aoow) 

Of  8elf4mportant,  alKdespising  pride, 

That  once  upon  the  poor  and  needy  fefl, 

Like  winter  on  the  unprotected  flower, 

Withering  their  very  being  to  decay. 

No  jesting  mirth,  no  wanton  leer,  was  seen. 

No  sullen  lower  of  braggart  fortitude 

Defying  pain,  nor  anger,  nor  revenge ; 

But  fear  instead,  and  terror,  and  remorse; 

And  chief,  one  passion,  to  its  answering,  shmpcd 

The  features  of  the  damned,  and  in  itself 

Summed  all  the  rest, — unutterable  despair. 

What  on  the  righteous  shone  of  foreign  light, 
Was  all  redundant  day,  they  needed  not. 
For  as,  by  Nature,  Sin  is  dark,  and  loves 
The  dark,  still  hiding  from  itself  in  gloom. 
And  in  the  darkest  hell  is  still  itself 
The  darkest  hell,  and  the  severest  wo. 
Where  all  is  wo;  so  Virtue,  ever  fidr! 
Doth  by  a  sympathy  as  strong  as  binds 
Two  equal  hearts,  well  pleased  in  wedded  lore, 
For  ever  seek  the  light,  for  ever  seek 
All  fair  and  k>vely  things,  all  beauteous  fonns^ 
AU  images  of  excellence  and  truth; 
And  from  her  own  eoKntial  being,  pore 
As  flows  the  fount  of  life  that  spirits  drink. 
Doth  to  herself  give  light,  nor  from  her  bemnm. 
As  native  to  her  as  her  own  existence. 
Can  be  divorced,  nor  of  hc^  glory  shorn, — 
Which  now,  from  every  feature  of  the  jus^ 
Divinely  rayed,  yet  not  from  all  alike ; 
In  measure,  equal  to  the  souFs  advance 
In  virtue,  was  the  lustre  of  the  face. 

It  was  a  strange  assembly:  none,  of  all 
That  congregation  vast,  could  reooUect 
Aught  like  it  in  the  history  of  man. 
No  badge  of  outward  state  was  seen,  no  mark 
Of  age,  or  rank,  or  national  attire, 
Or  robe  professional,  or  air  of  trade. 
Untitled,  stood  the  man  that  once  was  called 
My  lord,  unserved,  nnfoQowed ;  and  the  man 
Of  tithes,  right  reverend  in  the  dialect 
Of  Time  addressed,  ungowned,  unbeneficed, 
Uneorpulent ;  nor  now,  from  him  who  bore. 
With  ceremonious  gravity  of  step, 
And  fece  of  borrowed  holiness  o*eriaid, 
The  ponderous  book  before  the  awful  priest. 
And  opened  and  shut  the  pulpites  sacred  gates 
In  style  of  wonderful  ohaervancy 
And  reverence  excessive,  in  the  beams 
Of  sacerdotal  splendour  lost,  or  if 
Observed,  comparison  ridicuknis  scarce 
Could  save  the  little,  pompous,  humble  man 
From  laughter  of  the  people, — not  from  him 
Could  be  distinguished  then  the  priest  nntithed. 
None  levees  held,  those  marts  where  priooelTa 
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Were  eold  for  flattery,  and  obeisanoe  mean, 
Unlit  from  man  to  man;  none  came  or  went, 
None  wished  to  draw  attention,  none  waa  pooE| 
None  rich,  none  yoang,  none  old,  deformed  none ; 
None  sought  for  place  or  favour,  none  had  aught 
To  give,  none  oould  receive,  none  ruled,  none 

served 
No  king,  no  subject  was;  unscutcheoned  all. 
Uncrowned,  unplumed,  unhelraed,  unpedigreed, 
Unlaced,  uncoroneted,  unhestarred. 
Nor  countryman  was  seen,  nor  citizen; 
Republican,  nor  humble  advocate 
Of  monarchy ;  nor  idol  worshipper. 
Nor  beaded  papist,  nor  Mahometan  p 
Episcopalian  none,  nor  presbyter; 
Nor  Lutheran,  nor  Calviniit,  nor  Jew. 
Nor  Greek  y  nor  sectary  of  any  name. 
Nor,  of  those  persons,  that  k>ud  title  bore, 
Moat  high  and  mighty,  most  magnificent, 
Most  potent,  most  august,  most  worshipful. 
Most  eminent,  words  of  great  pomp,  that  pleased 
The  ear  of  vanity,  and  made  the  worms 
Of  earth  mistake  themselves  for  gods,-— could  one 
Be  seen,  to  claim  these  phrases  obsolete. 

It  was  a  congregation  vast  of  men, 
Of  unappendaged  and  unvarnished  men, 
Of  plain,  unceremonious  human  beings, 
Of  all  but  moral  character  bereaved. 
His  vice  or  virtue,  now,  to  eaoh  remained, 
Alone.    AH  else,  with  their  grave  clothes,  men 

had 
Put  oflf,  as  badges  worn  by  mortal,  not 
Immortal  man ;  alloy  that  c<Mihl  not  pass 
The  scrutiny  of  Death's  refining  fires ; 
Dust  of  Time's  wheels,  by  multitudes  pursued 
Of  fools  that  shouted — Grold !  hir  jiainted  fruit, 
At  which  the  ambitious  idiot  jumped,  while  men 
Of  wiser  mood  immortal  harvests  reaped ; 
Weeds  of  the  human  garden,  sprung  from  earth's 
Adulterate  soil,  unfit  to  be  transplanted, 
Though  by  the  moral  botanist,  too  oil, 
For  plants  of  heavenly  seed  mistaken  and  nursed; 
Mere  chaff*,  that  Virtue,  when  she  rose  fAm  earth 
And  waved  her  wings  to  gain  her  native  heights, 
Drove  from  the  verge  of  being,  leaving  Vice 
No  mask  to  bide  her  in ;  base-bom  of  Time, 
In  whkh  God  claimed  no  property,  nor  had 
Prepared  for  them  a  place  in  heaven  or  hell. 
Yet  did  these  vain  distinctions,  now  foigot, 
Bulk  largely  in  the  filmy  eye  of  Time, 
And  were  exceeding  fair,  and  lured  to  death 
Immortal  souls.    But  they  were  passed,  for  all 
Ideal  now  was  passed;  reality 
Alone  remained;  and  good  and  bad,  redeemed 
And  unredeemed,  distinguished  sole  the  sons 
Of  men.    Each,  to  bb  proper  self  reduced. 
And  undisguised,  was  what  his  seeming  showed. 

The  man  of  earthly  fame,  whom  con^mon  men 
Made  iKtast  of  having  seen,  who  scarce  coukl  paM 


The  ways  of  1  ime,  ibr  eager  ctowds  that  pressed 
To  do  him  homage,  and  pursued  his  ear 
With  endless  praise,  for  deeds  unpraised  above, 
And  yoked  their  brutal  natures,  honoured  much 
To  drag  hb  chariot  on, — ^unnoticed  stood, 
With  none  to  praise  him,  none  to  fiatter  there. 
Blushing  and  dumb,  that  morning,  too^  was 
seen 
The  mighty  reasoner,  he  who  deeply  searched 
The  origin  of  things,  and  talked  of  good 
And  evil,  much,  of  causes  and  eflfects. 
Of  mind  and  matter,  contradicting  all 
That  went  before  him,  and  himself,  the  whOe, 
The  laughing-stock  of  angeb;  diving  far 
Below  hb  depth,  to  fetch  reluctant  proof. 
That  he  himself  was  mad  and  wicked  too, 
When,  proud,  and  ignorant  man,  be  meant  ttt 

prove 
That  G^  had  made  the  universe  amiss. 
And  sketched  a  better  plan.    Ah !  feolbh  sage! 
He  could  not  trust  the  word  of  Heaven,  nor  see 
The  light  which  fifom  the  Bible  biased,— 4hat  lamp 
Which  God  threw  from  hb  palace  down  to  earth, 
To  guide  hb  wandering  chikiren  home,— yet  lean- 
ed 
Hb  cautious  faith  on  speculations  wild, 
And  visbnarytbeoriea  absurd, 
ProdigKMisly,  deliriously  absurd, 
Compared  with  which,  the  most  erroneous'  flight 
That  poet  ever  took  when  warm  with  wine, 
Was  moderate  conjecturing,  he  saw, 
Weighed  in  the  balance  of  eternity, 
Hb  lore  how  light,  and  wished,  too  late,  that  he 
Had  staid  at  home,  and  learned  to  know  himself 
And  done,  what  peasants  did,  disputed  less. 
And  more  obeyed.    Nor  less  he  grieved  hb  time 
Misspent,  the  man  of  curious  research, 
Who  travelled  far  through  Unds  of  hostile  dime 
And  dangerous  inhabitant,  to  fix 
The  bounds  of  empires  passed,  and  ascertain 
The  burial-place  of  heroes,  never  bom; 
Despising  present  things,  and  future  too. 
And  groping  in  the  dark  unsearchable 
Of  finbhed  years, — by  dreary  ruins  seen. 
And  dungeons  damp,  and  vaults  of  ancient  waste, 
With  spade  and  mattock,  delving  deep  to  raise 
Old  vases  and  dismembered  idob  rude; 
With  matchless  perseverance,  spelling  out 
Words  without  sense.    Poor  man!  he  clapped  hb 

hands. 
Enraptured,  when  he  found  a  manuscript 
That  spoke  of  pagan  gods ;  and  yet  forgot 
The  God  who  made  the  sea  and  sky,  alas  I 
Forgot  that  trifling  was  a  sin;  stored  much 
Of  dubious  stufiT,  but  laid  no  treasure  up 
In  heaven;  on  mouldered  columns  scratched  !ib 

name. 

But  ne'er  inscribed  it  in  the  book  of  lifb. 
Unprofitable  seemed,  and  unapproved, 
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That  day,  the  sullen,  felf-vindictive  life 
Of  the  recluse.    With  cracifixee  hung, 
And  spalls,  and  roearies,  and  wooden  saints, 
Like  one  of  reason  reft,  he  journeyed  Ibrth, 
In  show  of  miserable  porerty, 
And  chose  to  beg, — as  if  to  liTe  on  sweat 
Of  other  men,  had  promised  gfeat  reward ; 
On  his  own  flesh  inflicted  cruel  wounds, 
With  naked  fbot  embiaoed  the  ioe,  by  the  hour 
Said  mass,  and  did  mokt  grieyous  .penance  yile^ 
And  then  retired  to  drink  the  filthy  eup 
Of  secret  wickedness,  and  Aibricate 
All  lying  wonders,  by  thb  untaught  received 
For  revelations  new.    Deluded  wretch ! 
Did  he  not  know,  that  the  most  Holy  One 
Required  a  cheerful  life  and  holy  hearti 

Most  disappointed  in  that  crowd  of  men, 
The  man  of  subtle  controversy  stood. 
The  bigot  theologian,  in  ndnuite 
Distinctions  skilled,  and  doctiines  unreduced 
To  practice*,  in  debate  how  Idud !  how  bng! 
How  dexterous  I  in  Christian  k>ve  how  cold! 
His  vain  conceits  ^re  oTtbodox  alone. 
The  immutable  and  iMftvenly  truth,  revealed 
By  Qodt  was  nought  to  him.    He  had  an  art, 
A  kind  of  hellish  charm,  that  made  the  lips 
Of  truth  speak  falsehood,  to  his  liUng  turned 
The  meaning  of  the  text,  made  trifles  seem 
The  marrow  of  salvation ;  to  a  word, 
A  name,  a  sect,  that  sounded  in  the  ear. 
And  to  the  eye  so  many  letters  showed, 
But  did  no  more, — gave  value  infinite; 
Proved  still  his  leaaoning  best,  and  hb  belief 
Though  propped  ea  &ncies  wHd  as  madmen^ 

dreams, 
Most  rational,  most  sciiptural,  most  «OQflid ; 
With  mortal  heresy  denouncing  all 
Who  in  his  aiguments  could  see  no  force. 
On  points  of  faith,  too  fine  for  human  sight. 
And  never  understood  in  heaven,  he  pUced 
His  everlasttng  hope,  undoubting  placed. 
And  died;  and,  when  he  opened  his  ear,  prepared 
To  hear,  beyond  the  grave,  the  minstrelsy 
Of  bliss,  he  heard,  alas!  the  wail  o^wo. 
He  proi«d  all  creeds  false  but  his  owp,  and  found 
At  last,  his  own  most  fklse — ^most  false,  because 
He  spent  his  time  to  prove  all  othen  so. 

O  love^estrqying,  cursed  Bigotry! 
Cursed  in  heaven,  but  cursed  more  in  hell, 
Where  millidns  curse  thee,  and  must  ever  curse! 
Religion's  most  abhorred !  perdition's  most 
Forlorn!   Gkxl's   most   afaiuidonedl    heU's  most 

damned! 
The  infiilel,  who  turned  his  nnpious  war 
Against  the  walls  of  Zion,  on  the  rock 
Of  ages  built,  and  higher  than  the  clouds. 
Sinned,  and  received  his  due  reward ;  but  she 
Within  her  walls  sbned  more.    Of  Ignorance 
Be^oi,  her  daughter,  Persecution,  walked 


The  earth,  from  age  to  age,  and  drank  the  blood 
Of  saints,  with  horrid  relish  drank  the  bkiod 
Of  Gk)d's  peculiar  children,  and  was  drunk. 
And  in  her  drunkenness  dreamed  of  doii^  foo2. 
The  supplicating  hand  of  innocence, 
That  maide  the  tiger  mild,  and  in  his  wrath 
The  lion  pause,  the  groans  of  suffering  most 
Severe,  were  nought  to  her;    she  fangfaed  a^ 

groans: 
No  music  pleased  her  ibore,  and  no  repast 
So  sweet  to  her,  as  bkxid  of  men  redeemed 
By  blood  of  Christ    Ambition's  self,  though  m«l. 
And  nursed  on  human  gore,  with  her  compared. 
Was  merciful.    Nor  did  she  always  rage. 
She  had  some  hours  of  meditation,  set 
Apart,  wherein  she  to  her  study  went, 
The  Inquisition,  model  most  oompleie 
Of  perfect  wickedness,  where  deeds  were  SaoB, 
Deeds!  let  them  ne'er  be  named,— and  sat  aai 

pUmned 
Deliberately,  and  with  most  musing  pains, 
How,  to  extremest  thrill  of  agony. 
The  flesh,  and  blood,  and  souls  of  holy  men. 
Her  victims,  might  be^wrougbt;  and  when  shs 

saw 
New  tortures  oi  her  labouring  fancy  bom. 
She  leaped  for  joy,  and  made  great  baste  to  try 
Their  force— well  pleased  to  hear  a  deeper  groaa 
But  now  her  day  of  mirth  was  passed,  andooaM 
Her  day  to  weep,  her  day  of  bitter  groans, 
And  sorrow  unbemoaned,  the  day  of  grief 
And  wrath  retiibutDry  poured  in  full 
On  all  that  took  her  part    The  man  of  sin. 
The  mystery  of  iniquity,  her  friend 
Sincere,  who  pardoned  sin,  unpardoned  still. 
And  in  the  nai^  of  God  bUsphemed,  and  did 
All  wicked,  |dl  abominable  things. 
Most  abject  stood,  that  day,  by  devils  hissed. 
And  by  the  looks  of  those  he  murdered,  soocched; 
And  plagued  with  inward  shame,  that  on  hbchaek 
Burned,  while  his  votaries,  who  left  the  earth. 
Secure  of  bKss,  arouiid  him,  undeceived. 
Stood,  ondeceivable  till  then;  and  knew 
Too  late,  him  fallible,  themselves  accursed, 
And  air  their  passports  and  certificates, 
A  lie:  nor  disappointed  more,  nor  more 
Ashamed,  the  Mussulman,  when  he  saw,  gOMh 
His  teeth' and  wail,  whom  he  expected  judga. 
All  these  were  damned  for  bigotry,  vrere  damoe^ 
Because  they  thought,  that  they  alone  served  G«d, 
And  served  htm  most,  when  most  they  dienhrrycJ. 
Of  .those  forlorn  and  sad,  thou  miglMat  hava 

marked. 
In  number  most  innumerable,  stand 
The  indolent ;  too  kzy  these  to  make 
Inquiry  for  themselves,  they  stuck  ^hdr  faith 
To  some  well-fatted  priest,  with  otferings  bribed 
To  bring  them  oracles  of  peace,  and  take 
Into  his  management  all  the  concerns 
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Of  their  eternity;  managed  how  well 

The;  knew,  that  day,  and  might  have  tooner 

knofwn, 
That  the  commandmeBt  was,  Seareh,  and  belieTe 
In  me,  and  not  in  man;  who  Wane  on  him 
Leant  on  a  broken. reed,  that  will  impierce 
The  trusted  side.    I  am  the  way,  the  truth, 
The  life,  alone,  and  there  is  none  besides. 

This  did  they  read,  and  yet  refused  to  seaieh, 
To  search  what  easily  was  found,  and,  Cound, 
Of  yvke  uncountable.    Most  foolbh,  they 
Thought  God  with  ignorance  pleased,  and  Minded 

faith. 
That  took  not  not  in  reason,  purified 
With  holy  inflnenee  of  his  Spirit  pure. 
80^  on  they  walked,  and  stumbled  in  the  ligh* 
Of  noon,  because  they  wovld  not  open  their  eyes. 
Elffect  how  sad  of  sloth!  that  made-them  risk 
Their  piloting  to  the  eternal  shore. 
To  one  who  could  mistake  the  lurid  flash 
Of  bell  for  heaven's  true  star,  rather  than  how 
The  knee,  and  by  one  fervent  word  obtain 
His  guidance  sure,  who  calls  the  stars  by  name 
They  prayed  by  prazy,  and  at  second  band 
Believed,  and  slept,  and  put  repentance  off, 
Until  the  knock  of  death  awoke  them,  when 
They  saw  their  ignorance  boUi^and  him  they  paid 
To  bargain  of  their  souls  'twizt  them  iand  God, 
Fled,  and  began  repentance  without  end. 
How  did  they  wish,  that  morning,  as  they  stood 
With  blushing  covered,  they  had  for  themselves 
The  Scripture  searched;  had  for  themselfes  he- 

•     lieved, 
And  made  acquaintance  with  the  Judge  ere  then! 

Great  day  of  terminatioD  to  the  joys 
Of  sin!  to  joys  that  grew  00  moftal  boughs, 
On  trees  whose  seed  fell  not  fi«n  heaven,  whose 

top 
Reached  not  above  die  douds.    Fsom  such,  alone, 
The  ^icure  took  all  his  meals.    In  cbetoe 
Of  morsels  for  the  body,  moe  he  vras, 
And  scrupulous,  and  knew  all  wines  by  smell 
Or  taste,  and  every  composition  knew 
Of  cookery;  but  grossly  drank,  unskilled. 
The  cup  of  spiritual  pollutien  up. 
That  sickened  his  sool  to  death,  while  yet  hiseyes 
Stood  out  with  fat    His  feelings  were  his  guide. ' 
He  ate,  and  drank,  and-slspt,  and  took  all  pyu,  , 
Forbid  and  unforbid,  as  imfmlse  urged 
Or  appetite,  nor  asked  his  reason  why. 
He  said,  hefoUowed  Nature  still,  but  lied; 
For  she  was  temperate  and  chaste,  he  fuIL 
Of  wine  and  all  adultery;  her  fooe 
Was  holy,  most  unholy  his;  her  eye 
Was  pure,  his  shot  unhalbwed  fire ;  her  lips 
Sang  praise  to  God,  his  uttered  oaths  profane; 
Her  breath  was  sweet,  his  rank  with  foul  de- 
bauch. 
Vet  pleaded  he  a  kind  and  feeling  heart. 


Even  when  he  left  a  neighbour's  bed  defiled. 
Like  migratory  fowls,  that  flocking  sailed 
From  isle  to  isle,  steering  by  sense  alone, 
Whither  the  clime  their  liking-best  besoemed, 
So  he  was  guided,  so  he  moved  through  good 
And  evil,  right  and  wrongs  but,  ah  I  to  &te 
All  different:  they  slept  in  dust,  unpained; 
He  rose,  that  day,  to  sufier  endless  pain. 

Cured  of  his  unbelief,  the  sceptic  stood, 
Who  doubted  of  his  bmng  while  he  breathed, 
Than  whom  glossography  itself,  that  spoke 
Huge  folios  of  nonsense  every  hour, 
And  leftf  surrounding  every  page,  its  marks 
Of  prodigal  stupidity,  scarce  more 
Of  folly  raved.     The  tyrant  too,  who  sat 
In  grisly  council,  like  a  spider  pouched. 
With  ministers  of  locust  countenance. 
And  made  alliances  to  rob  mankind. 
And  holy  termed, — for  still,  beneath  a  name 
Of  pious  sound,  the  wicked  sought  to  veil 
Their  crimes, — forgetful  of  his  right  divine. 
Trembled,  and  owned  oppression  was  of  hell; 
Nor  did  the  uncivil  robber,  who  unpursed 
The  traveller  on  the  high- way,  and  cut 
His  throat,  anticipate  severer  doom. 

In  that  assembly  there  was  one,  who,  whiU 
Beneath  the  sun,  aspired  to  be  a  fool; 
In  diflerent  ages  known  by  different  names, 
Not  worth  repeating  here.    Be  this  enough 
With  scrupulous  care  exact,  he  walked  the  rounds 
Of  fashionable  duty,  laughed  when  sad; 
When  merry,  wept;  deoeiving,  was  deceived; 
And  flittering,  flattered.    Fashion  was  his  god. 
Obsequiously  he  fell  before  its  shrine. 
In  slavish  pHght,  and  trembled  to  offend. 
If  gravieness  salted,  he  was  grave ;  if  else, 
He  travailed  sorely,  and  made  brief  repose. 
To  work  the  proper  quantity  of  sin. 
In  all  subnussive,  to  its  changing  shape, 
SttO  changing,  ginied  he  his  vexed  frame, 
And  laughter  made  to  men  of  sounder  head. 
Most  circuraspe^  he  was  of  bows,  and  nods» 
And  salutations ;  and  most  seriously 
And  deeply  meditated  he  of  dress; 
And  in  bii  dreams  saw  laoe  and  ribbons  fly. 
His  soul  was  nought ;  he  damned  it,  every  day, 
Untieremonioosly.    Oht  fo(d<Df  fools  t 
Pleased  with  a  painted  sntile,  he  fluttered  on, 
Like  fly  of  gaudy  plume,  by  fashion  driven. 
As  faded  leaves  by  Autumn's  wind,  tiU  Death 
Put  forth  his  hand,  and  drew  him  out  of  sight. 
Oh!  fool  of  foolsl  polite  to  man ;  to  God 
Moat  rude:  yet  had  he  many  rivals,  who, 
Age  after  age,  great  striving  made  to  be 
Ridiculous,  and  to  foiget  they  had 
Immortal  souls,  that  day  remesbewd  well 
As  rueful  stood  his  other  half,  as  wan 
Of  cheek.    Small  her  ambition  was,  but  strauga 
The  distafll^  needle,  all  domestic  cares, 
3P 
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Refigion,  chUdreD,  husband,  home,  were  thingi 
She  oonld  not  bearthe  thoaght  of,  hitter  drag* 
That  sickened  her  seaL    The  house  of  wanton 

mifth 
And  rerehy,  the  mask,  the  dance,  she  b^ed, 
And  in  their  serrioe  sool  and  body  spent 
Most  cheeifully.    A  littfe  admiration, 
Or  tme  or  false,  no  matter  which,  pleased  her, 
Aud  o*er  the  wreck  of  foitane  lost,  aad  health, 
And  peace,  and  an  etemitj  of  bliss 
Lost,  made  her  sweetly  smile.    She  was  convinoed, 
That  God  had  made  her  greatly  out  of  taste; 
And  took  moch  pains  to  make  herself  anew. 
Bedaubed  with  paint,  and  hung  with  ornaments 
Of  curious  selection,  gaudy  toy ! 
A  show  unpaid  for,  pajring  to  be  seen ! 
As  beggar  by  the  way,  most  humbly  asking 
llie  alms  of  public  gaxe, — she  went  abroad. 
Folly  admired,  and  indication  gare 
Of  envy,  cold  Civility  made  bows 
And  smoothly  flattered,  Wisdom  shook  his  head, 
And  Laughter  shaped  his  lip  into  a  smile ; 
Sobriety  did  stare.  Forethought  grew  pale, 
And  Modesty  hung  dowta  the  head  and  blushed, 
And  Pity  wept,  as,  on  the  frothy  surge 
Of  fiuhion  tossed,  she  passed  them  by,  like  safl 
Before  some  devilbh  blast,  and  got  no  time 
To  think,  and  never  thought,  till  on  the  rock 
She  dashed,  of  ruin,  anguish,  and  despair. 
O  how  unlike  this  giddy  thing  in  Time! 
And  at  the  day  of  judgment  how  unliks. 
The  modest,  meek,  retiring  dame !  Her  bouse 
Was  ordered  well,  her  children  taught  the  way 
Of  life,  who,  rising  up  in  honour,  called 
He^  blessed.    Best  pleased  to  be  admired  at  home, 
And  hear,  reflected  from  her  husband's  praise, 
Her  own,  she  sought  no  gaze  of  foreign  eye; 
His  praise  alone,  and  faithful  bve,  and  trust' 
Reposed,  was  happiness  enough  for  her. 
Yet  who,  that  saw  her  pass,  and  heard  the  poor 
With  earnest  benedictions  on  her  steps 
Attend,  could  from  obeisano^  keep  his  eye. 
Or  tongue  from  due  applause.    In  virtue  fair, 
Adorned  with  uxxlesty,  and  matron  grace 
Unspeakable,  and  k>ve,  her  fate  was  like 
The  light,  most  welcome  to  the  eye  of  man; 
Refreshing  most,  most  honoured,  most  desired, 
Of  aU  he  saw  in  the  dim  worid  below. 
As  Morning  when  she  shed  her  golden  locks, 
And  on  the  dewy  top  of  Hermon  walked, 
Or  Zbn  hill;  so  gtorioas  was  her  path. 
Old  men  beheld,  and  did  her  reverence. 
And  bade  their  daughters  look,  and  take  from  her 
Example  of  their  future  life ;  the  young 
Admired,  and  new  resolve  of  virtue  made. 
A  nd  none  who  waft  her  husband  asked ;  his  air 
Serene,  and  countenance  of  joy,  the  sign 
Of  inwsrd  satisfaction,  as  he  passed 
The  ftrowd  or  sat  among  the  elders,  told. 


In  holiness  complete,  anl  in  the  rohes 
Of  saving  righteonsoess,  arrayed  for  1 
How  &ir,  that  day,  among  the  fair,  she  stood! 
How  bvely  on  the  eternal  hiUs  her  steps  I 

Restofed  to  leaaon,  on  that  nocn,  appeared 
The  lunatic,  who  raved  in  chains,  and  asked 
No  meiey  when  be  died.    Oflunai^, 
Innumeroos  were  the  eanses;  hnmbk  pride. 
Ambition  disappointed,  riches  kist, 
And  bodily  cfiMase,  and  sorow,  oft 
By  man  inflicted  on  hu  brother  man; 
Sorrow  thai  made  the  reason  drunk,  and  yet 
Left  much  untested— so  the  cup  was  iilkd; 
Sorrow  that,  like  an  ocean,  dark,  deep,  rough. 
And  shorekas,  rolled  its  biDowv  o*er  the  eonl 
Perpetually,  and  without  hope  of  end. 

Take  one  example,  one  of  female  wo. 
Loved  by  •  fether  and  a  mother's  love. 
In  rural  peace  she  Hved,  so  &ir,  so  light 
Of  heart,  so  good,  and  young,  that  reaaoD,  ecani 
The  eje  could  credit,  but  would  doubt,  as  aba 
Did  iftaop  to  poll  the  lily  or  the  rose 
From  morning's  dew,  if  it  reality 
Of  flesh  and  bkxid,  or  holy  vision,  saw, 
In  imagery  of  perfect  vromanhood. 
But  short  her  bkxMn,  her  happiness  vrae  alMit. 
One  saw  her  loveliness,  and,  with  desire 
Unhallowed,  burning,  to  her  ear  idilrpsesil 
Dishonest  words ;  "  Her  favour  was  his  life. 
His  heaven;  h^  frown  his  wo,  hu  night,  Ui 

death.'' 
With  turgid  phrase,  thus  wove  in  flattery's  losn, 
He  on  her  womanish  nature  won,  and  age 
Suspidonleas,  and  ruined,  and  finsook. 
For  he  a  chosen  villain  was  at  heart, 
And  capable  of  deeds  that  dunt  not  seek 
Repentance.    Soon  her  father  saw  her  shame. 
His  heart  grew  stone,  he  drove  her  forth  to  want 
And  wintry  winds,  and  with  a  hooid  cone 
Pursued  her  ear,  forbidding  all  return. 
Upon  a  hoary  ctiff,  -that  watched  the  sea. 
Her  babe  was  found— dead.    On  its  little  die^ 
The  tear  that  nature  bade  it  weep,  had  tamed 
An  ice-drop,  sparfLiing  in  the  moridng  beam; 
And  to  the  turf  its  helpless  hnnda  were  fraoBen. 
For  she,  the  woful  mother,  had  gone  mad, 
And  laid  It  down,  regardless  of  its  fate 
And  of  her  own.    Yet  had  she  many  days 
Of  sorrow  in  the  world,  but  never  wept. 
She  lived  on  alms,  and  carried  in  her  band 
Some  withered  stalks  she  gathered  in  the  spring 
When  any  asked  the  cause,  the  smiled  and  said. 
They  were  her  sisters,  and  would  come  and  waftdb 
Her  grave  when  she  was  dead.    She  never  spoko 
Of  her  deoeiter,  father,  mother,  home^ 
Or  child,  or  heaven^  or  hell,  or  God,  but  atifl 
In  lonely  places  walked,  and  over  gazed 
I  Upon  the  withered  stalks,  and  talked  to  t 
JTUl,  wasted  to  the  shadow  of  her  yoot^^ 
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Wkh  wo  too  wide  to  see  beyond,  she  died — 
I*lot  unatoned  for  by  imputed  bloody 
Nor  by  the  Spirit,  that  myaterioai  works, 
Unianctified.    Aload,  ber  father  cursed, 
That  day,  hii  guilty  pride,  which  would  not  own 
A  oaughter,  whom  the  Grod  of  heaven  and  earth 
Wat  not  ashamed  to  call  his  own ;  and  he, 
Who  ruined  her,  read  from  her  holy  look. 
That  pierced  him  with  perdition  manifold, 
His  sentence,  burning  with  vindictive  fire. 

The  Judge  that  took  a  bribe ;  he  who  amiss 
Pleaded  the  widow's  cause,  and  by  delay 
Delaying  ever,  made  the  law  at  night 
More  intricate  than  at  the  dawn,  and  on 
The  morrow  farther  from  a  dose,  than  when 
The  sun  last  set,  till  he  who  in  the  suit 
Was  poorest,  by  his  empty  coffers,  proved 
His  cause  the  worst ;  and  he  that  had  the  bag 
Of  weights  deceitful,  and  the  balance  fidse; 
And  he  that  with  a  fraudful  lip  deceived 
In  baying  or  in  selling ; — these,  that  mom, 
Found  custom  no  cxcuee  for  sin,  and  knew 
Plain  dealing  was  a  virtue,  but  too  late. 
And  he  that  was  supposed  to  do  nor  good 
Nor  in,  surprised,  could  find  no  neutral  ground, 
And  learned,  that  to  do  nothing,  was  to  serve 
The  devil,  and  transgress  the  laws  of  God. 
The  noisy  qoack,  that  by  profession  lied, 
And  uttered  falsehoods  of  enormous  size, 
With  countenance  as  grave  as  truth  beseemed ; 
And  he  that  Ued  for  pleasure,  whom  a  hist 
Of  being  heard  and  making  people  stare. 
And  a  most  steadfast  hate  of  silence,  drove 
Far  wide  of  sacred  truth,  who  never  took  . 
The  pains  to  think  of  what  he  was  to  say, 
But  stiU  made  haste  to  speak  with  weary  tongue 
Like  copious  stream  for  ever  flowing  on; — 
Read  clearly  in  the  lettered  heavens,  what,  long 
Before,  they  might  have  read,  For  every  word 
Of  folly,  you,  this  day,  shall  give  account ; 
And  every  liar  shall  his  portion  have 
Among  the  cursed,  without  the  gates  of  life. 

With  groans  that  made  no  pauipe,  lamenting  there 
Were  seen  the  duellist  and  suicide. 
This  thought,  but  thought  amiss,  that  of  himself 
He  was  entire  proprietor;  and  so, 
When  he  was  tired  of  Time,  with^b  own  hand, 
He  opened  the  portals  of  Eternity, 
And  sooner  than  the  devils  hoped,  arrived 
In  helL    The  other,  of  resentment  quick. 
And,  for  a  word,  a  kx>k,  a  gesture,  deemed, 
Not  scrupulously  exact  in  all  respect. 
Prompt  to  revenge,  went  to  the  dted  field, 
For  double  murder  armed,  his  own,  and  hb 
That  as  himself  he  was  ordained  to  k>ve. 
The  first,  in  pagan  books  of  eariy  times, 
Was  heroism  pronounced,,and  greatly  praised. 
In  fashion's  gkissary  of  later  days, 
The  last  was  honour  called,  and  spirit  high. 


Alas !  'twas  mortal  spirit,  honour  which 

Forgot  to  wake  at  the  last  trumpet's  voice, 

Bearing  the  signature  of  Time  alone, 

Uncurrent  in  Eternity,  and  base. 

Wise  men  suspected  thb  before;  for  they 

Could  never  understand  what  honour  meant, 

Or  why  that  should  be  honour  termed,  which  made 

Man  murder  man,  and  broke  the  laws  of  GKxl 

Most  wantonly.    Sometimes,  indeed,  the  grave. 

And  those  of  Christian  creed  imagined,  spoke 

Admiringly  of  honour,  buding  much 

The  noble  youth,  who,  after  many  rounds 

Of  boxing,  died,  or  to  the  pistol  shot 

Hb  breast  exposed,  hb  soul  to  endless  pain. 

Bot  they  who  moat  admired,  and  understood 

Thb  honour  best,  and  on  its  altar  laid 

Their  lives,  most  obviously  were  foob ;  and,  what 

Foob  only,  and  the  wicked,  understood. 

The  wise  agreed  Was  some  delusive  Shade, 

That  with  the  mist  of  time  should  disappear. 

Qreat  day  of  reveUtion!  in  the  grave 
The  hypocrite  kad  left  hb  mask,  and  stood 
In  naked  ugliness.    He  was  a  man 
Who  stole  the  livery  of  the  court  of  heaven, 
To  serve  the  devil  in ;  in  virtue's  guise. 
Devoured  tho  widow's  house  and  orphan's  bread; 
In  holy  phrase,  transacted  villi^iies 
That  common  sinners  durst  not  meddle  with. 
At  sacred  feast,  he  sat  among  the  saints. 
And  with  hb  guilty  hands  touched  holiest  things 
And  none  of  sin  lamented  more,  or  nghed 
More  deeply,  or  with  graver  countenance, 
Or  bnger  prayer,  wept  o'er  the  dying  man, 
Whose  infant  children,  at  the  moment,  he 
Planned  how  to  rob.    In  sermon  style  he  bought, 
And  s(^,  and  lied ;  and  salutations  made 
In  Scripture  terms.    He  prayed  by  quantity, 
And  with  hb  repetitions  long  and  loud, 
All  knees  were  weary.    With  one  hand  he  put 
A  penny  in  the  um  of  poverty. 
And  with  the  other  took  a  shilling  out. 
On  charitable  lists, — those  trumps  which  told 
The  public  ear,  who  had  in  secret  done 
The  poor  a  benefit,  and  half  the  alms 
They  told  of,  took  themselves  to  keep  theai  aoond- 

ing,— 
He  blazed  hb  name,  more  pleased  to  have  it  thevt 
Than  in  the  book  of  lifo.    Seest  thou  the  man  1 
A  serpent  with  an  angel's  voice  I  a  grave 
With  flowers  bestrewed !  and  yet  few  were  deceived. 
Hb  virtues  being  over-done,  hb  face 
Too  grave,  hb  prayers  too  long,  hb  charities 
Too  pompously  attended,  and  hb  speech 
Larded  too  frequently  and  out  of  time 
With  serious  phraseology, — ^were  rents 
That  in  his  garments  opened  in  spite  of  him, 
Through  which  the  weR-aocustomed  eye  could  see 
The  rottenness  of  hb  heart.   None  deeper  blushcdi 
As  in  the  all-piercing  light  he  stood,  exposed, 
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Ko  longer  herding  with  the  holy 

Yet  atilJ  he  tried  to  bring  his  countenance 

To  tanctimonioue  seeming;  bat,  meanwhile, 

The  shame  within,  now  visible  to  all, 

His  purpose  balked.    The  righteous  smiled,  and 

even 
Despair  itself  some  ligns  of  laughter  gave, 
As  inefiectuall  J  he  strove  to  wipe 
His  brow,  that  inward  guiltiness  defiled. 
Detected  wretch !  of  all  the  reprobate, 
None  seemed  maturer  for  the  flames  of  hell, 
Where  still  his  face,  from  ancient  custom  wean 
A  holy  air  which  says  to  all  that  psss 
Him  by,  *'  I  was  a  hypocrite  on  earth." 

That  was  the  hour  which  measured  out  to  each, 
Impartially,  his  share  of  reputation, 
Correcting  all  mistakes,  and  from  the  name 
Of  the  good  man  all  slanders  wiping  off. 
Good  name  was  dear  to  all.    Without  it,  none 
Could  soundly  sleep^  even  on  a  royal  bed, 
Or  drink  with  relish  from  a  cup  of  gold ; 
And  with  it,  on  his  borrowed  straw,  or  by 
The  leafleis  hedge,  beneath  the  open  heavens. 
The  weary  beggar  took  untroubled  rest. 
It  was  a  music  of  most  heavenly  tone. 
To  which  the  heart  leaped  jojrftiUy,  and  all 
The  spirits  danced.    For  honest  fame,  men  laid 
Their  heads  upon  the  block,  and,  while  the  axe 
Descended,  looked  and  smiled.    It  was  of  price 
Invaluable.    Riches,  health,  repose, 
Whole  kingdoms,  life,  were  given  for  it,  and  he  ' 
Who  got  it  was  the  winner  still ;  and  he 
Who  sold  it  durst  not  open  his  ear,  nor  took 
On  human  face,  he  knew  himself -so  vile, 
Yet  it,  with  all  its  preciousness,  was  due 
To  Virtue,  and  around  her  should  have  shed. 
Unasked,  its  savoury  smell ;  but  Vice,  deformed 
Itself,  and  ugly,  and  of  flavour  rank, 
To  rob  fair  Virtue  of  lo  sweet  an  incense, 
And  with  it  to  anoint  and  salve  its  own 
Rotten  ulcers,  and  perfume  the  path  that  led 
To  death,— strove  daily  by  a  thousand  means: 
And  oft  succeeded  to  make  Virtue  sour 
In  the  world  8  nostrils,  and  its  loathy  self 
Sm^ll  sweetly.    Rumour  Was  the  messenger 
Of  defamation,  and  so  swift  that  none 
Could  be  the  first  to  tell  an  evil  tale ; 
And  was,  witjial,  so  infamous  for  lies. 
That  he  who  of  her  savings,  on  his  creed, 
The  fewest  entered,  was  deemed  wisest  man. 
The  fool,  and  many  who  had  crndit,  too. 
For  wisdom,  grossly  swallowed  all  slie  said, 
Unsifted;  and  olthotif^j,  at  every  word, 
Thty  heard  her  contradict  herself,  and  saw 
Hourly  tliey  were  imposed  upon  and  mocked, 
Yet  still  they  ran  to  hear  her  speak,  and  stared. 
And  wondernl  much,  and  itood  aghast,  and  said 
It  could  not  Ite;  and,  while  they  blushed  for  shame 
At  their  own  faith,  and  seemed  to  doubt,  believed, 


And  whom  they  met,  with  many  sanctkww,  tflU. 
So  did  experience  fail  to  teach; — 00  hard 
It  was  to  learn  this  simple  truth,— eonfinned 
At  every  comer  by  a  thousand  proob, — 
That  common  Fame  most  impudently  Ced. 

'TwasSUnder  filled  her  month  with  lying  wocdi^ 
Slander,  the  foulest  whelp  of  Sin.    The  mao 
In  whom  this  spirit  entered  was  midone. 
Hu  tongue  was  set  on  fire  of  hell,  his  heart 
Was  black  as  death,  his  legs  were  fiunt  wiUa  Iimm 
To  propagate  the  lie  his  soul  had  firamed. 
His  pillow  was  the  peace  of  families 
Destroyed,  the  sigh  of  innocence  leproached. 
Broken  frtondships,  and  the  strife  of  brotherbcodi 
Yet  did  be  spare  his  deep,  and  hear  the  dock 
Number  the  midnight  watches^  on  his  bed. 
Devising  mischief  more;  and  eariy  roee, 
And  made  roost  hellish  meals  of  good  men'b  nnmra 

From  door  to  door  you  might  have  nen  hki 
speed. 
Or  placed  amidst  a  groap  of  gapbg  fools, 
And  whispering  in  their  ears  with  hu  Ibol  fipSL 
Peace  fled  the  neighbourhood  in  which  he  i 
His  haunts ;  and,  like  a  moral  pestifeaoe, 
Before  his  breath,  the  heaMiy  shoots  and  1 
Of  social  joy  and  happiness  decayed. 
Fools  only  in  his.oompany  were  seen, 
And  those  forsaken  of  God,  and  lo  themsclm 
Qiven  up.    The  prudent  shunned  him  uid  Ilk 

houte 
As  one  who  had  a  deadly  moral  ptagoe. 
And  fain  would  all  have  shunned  him  at  the  day 
Of  judgment ;  but  in  vain.    All  who  gave  ear 
With  greediness,  or  wittingly  their  tongues 
Made  herald  to  his  Kes,  around  him  vraSed ; 
While  on  his  face,  thrown  badt  by  injured  msB, 
In  characters  of  ever-Muring  shame, 
Appeared  ten  thousand  slanders,  all  his  own. 

Among  the  aocuraedf,  who  sought  a  hi£n^  pjae^ 
In  vain,  from  flerceness  of  Jehovah's  rage, 
And  from  the  hoi  displeasure  of  the  Lamb, 
Most  wretched,  most  c6nteraptible,  most  vile, — 
Stood  the  false  priest,  and  in  his  conscience  fell 
The  fellest  gnaw  of  the  Undying  Worm. 
And  so  he  might,  for  he  had  on  his  hands 
The  blood  of  souls,  that  would  not  wipe  away. 
Hear  what  he  was.    He  swore,  in  sight  of  God 
And  man,  to  preach  his  master,  Jesns  Chftst ; 
Yet  preached  himself:  he  swore  that  love  of  eodb^ 
Alone,  had  drawn  him  to  the  church;  yet  strewed 
The  path  that  led  to  hell  with  tempting  flowcf% 
And  in  the  ear  of  sinners,  as  they  took 
The  way  of  death,  be  whispered  peace:  he  aiwrn 
Away  all  love  of  lucre,  all  desire 
Of  earthly  pomp;  and  yet  a  princely  seat 
He  liked,  and  to  the  clink  of  Mammon's  boo. 
Gave  most  rapacious  ear.     His  prophecieB, 
He  swore,  were  from  the  Lcml;  and  yet,  tengkl 
lies 
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For  gtin:  with  quackiak  ointiDent,  healed  the 

wounda 
And  bniiaea  of  the  aoul,  ootalde,  but  left, 
Within,  the  peatilent  matter  nnobaenred, 
To  aap  the  moral  coBatitiition  quite, 
And  aoon  to  burrt  a^ain,  incunUe. 
He  with  untempered  mortar  daubed  the  walla 
Of  Zion,  aajing,  Peace,  when  there  waa  none. 
The  man  who  came  with  tfainty  sool  to  hear 
Of  Jeaoa,  went  away  iinaatkfted ; 
For  he  another  goepel  preached  than  Paul, 
And  one  that  had  no-Savioar  int;  and  jet, 
Hia  life  was  worae.    Faith,  charitj,  and  lore, 
Humility,  forgiveneaa,  holineaa, 
Were  worda  well  lettered  in  hia  aabbath  creed ; 
But  with  his  life  he  wrote  aa  plain,  Revenge, 
Pride,  tyranny,  and  luat  of  wealth  and  power 
Inordinate,  and  lewdneaa  unaahaned. 
He  waa  a  wolf  in  clothing  ef  the  lamb, 
That  stole  into  the  fold  of  Ood,  and  on 
The  blood  of  soob,  which  he  did  seU  to  death, 
Orew  &t;  and  yet,  when  any  would  have  turned 
Him  out,  he  cried,  "  Touch  not  the  priest  of  God."* 
And  that  he  was  anointed,  Ibols believed; 
But  knew,  that  day,  he  waa  the  devil's  priest, 
Anointed  by  the  hands  of  Sin  and  Death, 
And  set  partlculariy  apart  to  ill,— 
While  on  him  smoked  the  vials  of  perdition,     . 
Poured  measureless.    Ah  me  I  what  cursing  (hen 
Was  heaped  upon  his  head  by  nuned  aouls. 
That  chsjged  him  with  their  murder,  aa  he  stood, 
With  eye  of  an  the  unredeemed  most  sad, 
Waiting  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man! 
Bnt  let  me  pause,  ibr  thou  hast  seen  his  plaee 
And  puniafament,  beyond  the  sphere  of  love. 

Much  was  removed  that  tempted  once  to  sin* 
Avarice  no  gold,  no  vrine  the  drunkard,  saw. 
But  Envy  had  enough,  as  heretofore, 
To  fill  his  heart  with  gall  and  bitterness. 
What  made  the  man  of  ravy  what  he  was. 
Was  worth  in  ethers,  vileness  in  himself, 
A  lust  of  praise,  with  undeserving  deeds. 
And  conscious  poverty  of  soul:  and  i^ 
It  was  his  earnest  work  and  daily  toil, 
With  lying  tongue,  to  make  the  noble  seem 
Mean  as  himself.    On  fitme's  high  hill  he  saw 
The  laurel  spread  its  everlasting  green, 
And  wished  to  cKmb;  but  felt  his  knees  too  weak, 
And  stood  bek>w,  unhappy,  hiying  hands 
Upon  the  strong,  ascending  gloriously 
The  steps  ef  honour,  bent  to  draw  them  back, 
Involving  oft  the  brightness  of  their  path^ 
In  mists  his  breath  had  raised.    Whene'er  he 

heard. 
As  oft  be  did,  of  joy  and  happiness. 
And  great  prosperi^,  and  rising  worth, 
Twas  like  a  wave  of  wormwood  o'er  hissoul 
Rolling  its  bitterness.    His  joy  was  #o, 
The  wo  of  others.    When,  from  wealth  to  wint, 
11 


From  praises  to  reproach,  fh>m  peace  to  st^e. 
From  mirth  to  tears,  he  saw  a  brother  fall. 
Of  Virtue  make  a  slip, — bis  dreams  were  sweet 
But  chief  with  Slander,  daughter  of  his  own, 
Ue  took  unhallowed  pleasure.    When  she  talked, 
And  with  her  filthy  lips  defiled  the  best, 
His  ear  drew  near ;  vrith  vride  attention  gaped 
His  mouth ;  his  eye,  well  pleased,  as  eager  gazed 
As  glutton,  when  the  dish  he  most  desired 
Was  placed  before  him ;  and  a  horrid  mirth, 
At  intervals,  with  laoghteri^ook  his  sides. 
The  critic  too,  who,  for  a  bit  of  bread, 
In  book  that  fell  aside  before  the  ink 
Was  dry,  poured  forth  excessive  nonsense,  gave 
Him  much  delight  The  critics, — some,  but  few,— 
Were  worthy  men,  and  earned  renown  which  had 
Immortal  roots ;  but  most  were  weak  and  vile. 
And,  as  a  ck>udy  swarm  of  summer  flies. 
With  angry  hum  and  slender  lanoe,  beset 
The  sides  of  some  huge  animal ;  so  did 
They  bua  about  the  illustrious  man,  and  fain, 
With  his  immortal  hAunir,  down  the  stream 
Of  fame  would  have  descended ;  but,  alas ! 
The  hand  of  Time  drove  them  away.  They  were^ 
Indeed,  a  simple  race  of  men,  who  had 
One  only  art,  which  taught  them  still  to  say, 
Whate'er  was  done  might  have  been  better  done; 
And  vrith  this  art,  not  ill  to  learn,  they  made 
A  shift  to  live.    But,  sometimes  too;  beneath 
The  dust  they  raised,  was  worth  a  while  obscured; 
And  then  did  Envy  prophesy  and  laugh. 
O  Envy!  hide  thy  bosom,  hide  it  deep. 
A    thousand   snakes,    with    black,   envenomed 

mouthy 
Nest  there,  and  hiss,  and  feed  through  aH  thy 
heart. — 

Such  one  I  saw,  here  interposing,  said 
The  new  arrived,  in  that  dark  den  of  shame, 
Whom  who  hath  seen  shall  never  wMi  to  see 
Again.    Before  him,  in  the  infemaf  gloom, 
Tb«t  omnipresent  shape  of  Virtne  stood 
On  which  he  ever  threw  his  eye;  and,  like 
A  cinder  that  had  life  and  feeling,  seemed 
His  feoe,  with  lavrard  pining,  to  be  what 
He  could  not  be.    As  being  that  had  burned 
Continually,  in  slow-consuming  fire, — 
Half  an  eternity,  and  was  f o  bum 
For  evermore,  he  looked.    OhI  sight  to  be 
Forgotten!  thought  too  horrible  to  think ! 

But  say,  believing  in  such  wo  to  come, 
Such  dreadful  certainty  of  endless  pain. 
Could  beings  of  forecasting  mould,  as  thos 
Entitlest  men,  deliberately  walk  on, 
Unscared,  and  overleap  their  own  belief 
Into  the  lake  of  everburning  firel 

Thy  tone  of  asking  seems  to  make  reply, 
And  righdy  seems:  They  did  not  so  befiev* 
Not  one  otall  thou  sawst  hunent  and  wail 
In  TepheC,  perfectfy  befieved  the  woid 
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Of  Gk)d,  else  none  had  thither  gone.    Absurd, 
To  think  that  beings,  made  with  reason,  formed 
To  calculate,  compare,  choose,  and  reject, 
By  nature  taught,  and  self,  and  ereiy  sense, 
To  choose  the  good,  and  pass  the  evil  by. 
Could,  with  full  credence  of  a  time  to  come, 
When  all  the  wicked  should  be  really  damned, 
And  cast  beyond  the  sphere  of  Ught  and  love, 
Have  persevered  in  sin  J  Too  foolish  this 
For  foUy  in  its  prima    Can  aught  that  thinks 
And  wills  cb4ose  certain  evil,  and  reject 
Good,  in  his  heart  believing  he  does  so  1 
Could  man  choose  pain,  instead  of  endless  joy. 
Mad  supposition,  though  maintained  by  some 
Of  honest  miod.    Behold  a  man  condemned  I 
Blither  he  ne'er  inquired,  and  therefore  iie 
Could  not  believe;  or, else,  he  carelessly 
Inquired,  and  something  other  than  the  word 
Of  Grod  received  into  his  cheated  faiih ; 
And  therefore  he  did  not  believe,  but  down 
To  hell  descended,  leaning  on  a  lie. 

Faith  was  bewildered  much  by  men  who  meant 
To  make  it  dear,  so  simple  in  itscli^ 
A  thought  so  rudimental  and  so  plain, 
That  none  \^  conmient  could  it  plainer  make. 
All  faith  was  one.    In  objea,  not  in  kind, 
The  difference  lay.    The  faith  that  saved  a  soul. 
And  that  which  in  the  common  truth  believed, 
In  essence,  were  the  same.    Hear,  then,  what 

faith, 
True,  Christian  faith,  which  brought  salvation, 

was: 
Belief  in  all  that  Ood  revealed  to  men ; 
Observe,  in  all  that  Qod  revealed  to  men. 
In  all  he  promised,  threatened,  comiiianded,  said, 
Without  exception,  and  without  a  doubt 
Who  thus  believed,  being  by  the  Sfnrit  touched, 
As  naturally  the  fruits  of  faith  produced. 
Truth,  temperance,  meekness,  holiness,  and  love, 
As  human  eye  from  darkness  sought  the  light. 
How  couU  he  else  1  If  he,  who  had  firm  faith 
The  morrow's  sun  should  rise,  ordered  afiairs 
Accordingly;  if  he,  who  had  firm  frdth 
That  spring,  and  smnmer,  and  autumnal  days, 
Should  pass  awa(y,  and  vnnter  really  come. 
Prepared  accordingly;  if  he,  who  saw 
A  bolt  of  death  approaching,  turned  aside 
And  let  it  pass ; — as  surely  did  the  man. 
Who  verily  believed  the  word  of  Gkxl, 
Though  erring  whiles,  its  general  lavrs  obey. 
Turn  back  from  hell,  and  takethe  way  to  heavien. 

That  faith  was  necessary,  some  alleged, 
Unreined  and  uncontrollable  by  will. 
Invention  savouring  much  T>f  hell  I  Indeed, 
It  was  the  master-stroke  of  wickedness, 
Last  effi>rt  of  Abaddon's  council  dark, 
To  make  man  think  himself  a  slave  to  fate, 
And,  worst  of  all,  a  slave  to  fate  in  &ith. 
For  thus  twas  leatoned  then:  From  faith  alone, 


And  from  opinion,  springs  all  action;  hence, 

If  faith's  compelled,  so  u  all  acUon  too: 

But  deeds  compelled  are  not  acconntaUe ; 

So  man  is  not  amenable  to  God. 

Arguing   that   brought   such  moostmu    biitb, 

though  good 
It  seemed,  must  have  been  false.    Moat  &hm  ft 

tras. 
And  by  the  book  of  Grod  condemned,  througlioaL 
We  freely  own,  that  truth,  when  aet  before 
The  mind,  with  perfect  evidence,  compelled 
Belief;  but  error  lacked  such  witness,  atill : 
And  none  who  now  lament  in  moral  nighty 
The  word  of  Grod  refbsed  on  evidence 
That  might  not  have  been  set  aside  as  fidse. 
To  reason,  try,  choose,  and  reject,  was  fr«e. 
Hence  GroJ,  by  faith,  acquitted,  or  condemned; 
Hence  righteous  men,  with  liberty  of  wiU, 
Believed ;  and  hence  thou  sawst  in  Erebus 
The  wicked,  who  as  freely  disbelieved 
What  else  had  led  them  to  the  land  of  Ufii. 
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Fairest  of  those  that  left  the  calm  of  heaven. 

And  ventured  down  to  man,  with  words  of  ] 

Daughter  of  Grace !  known  by  whatever  name, 

Reli^on,  Virtue,  Piety,  or  Lcwe 

Of  Holiness,  the  day  of  thy  reward 

Was  come.    Ah!  thou  wast  long  dfspised,  da»> 

piled 
By  those  thou  wooedst  from  death  to  endleae  Gfii 
Modeat  uid  meek,  in  garments  white  as  thoee 
That  seraphs  wear,  and  countenance  as  mild 
As  Mercy  looking  on  Repentance'  tear ; 
With  eye  of  purity,  now  darted  up 
To  Ghxl's  eternal  throne,  now  humbly  bent 
Upon  thyself,  and,  weeping  down  thy  cheeky 
That  glowed  with  universal  love  immeoae, 
A  tear,  pure  as  the  dews  that  fall  in  heaven; 
In  thy  left  hand,  the  olive  branch,  and  ii| 
Thy  right,  the  crown  of  immortality ; — 
With  noiseless  foot,  thou  walkedat  the  Tale 

earth,  , 
Beseeching  men,  from  age  to  age,  to  turn 
From  utter  death,  to  turn  from  wo  to  bliaa; 
Beseeching  evermore,  and  evermore 
Despised — not  evermore  despised,  not  now. 
Not  at  the  day  of  doom ;  most  bvely  then. 
Most  honourable,  thou  appeared,  and  most 
To  be  desired.    The  guilty  heard  the  song 
Of  thy  redeemed,  how  k>ud !  and  saw  thy  hm 
How  fair !  Alas!  it  was  too  late!  the  hour 
Of  making  friends  was  passed,  thy  &vour  thA 
Might  not  be  sought ;  but  recollection,  sad 
And  accurate,  as  miser  counting  o'er 
And  o'er  again  the  sum  he  must  biy  oat. 
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Dictinctly  in  the  wicked's  ear  reheaned 

E^h  opportunity  despised  and  lost, 

While  on  them  gleamed  thy  holy. look,  that  like 

A  fiery  torrent  went  into  their  souls. 

The  day  of  thy  reward  was  come,  the  day 

Of  great  remuneration  to  thy  friends. 

To  those,  known  by  whatevenname,  who  sought, 

In  every  place,  in  every  time,  to  do 

Unfeignedly  their  Maker's  will,  revealed, 

Or  gathered  else  from  nature's  school ;  well  pleased 

With  God's  applause  alone,  that,  like  a  stream 

Of  sweetest  melody,  at  still  of  night 

By  wanderer  heard,  in  their  most  secret  ear 

For  ever  whispered.  Peace ;  and,  as  a  string 

Of  kindred  tone  awoke,  their  inmost  soul 

Responsive  answered,  Peace ;  inquiring  still 

And  searching,  night  and  day,  to  know  their  duty 

When  known,  with  undisputing  trust,  with  love 

Unquenchable,  with  leal,  by  reason's  lamp 

Inflamed, — performing ;  and  to  Him,  by  whose 

Profound,  all-calculating  skill  alone. 

Results — results  even  of  the  slightest  act. 

Are  fully  grasped,  with  unsuspicious  faith, 

All  consequences  leaving  j  to  abound. 

Or  want,  alike  prepaied}  who  knew  to  be 

Elzalted  how,  and  bow  to  be  abased ; 

How  best  to  hve,  and  how  to  die  when  asked. 

Their  prayers  sincere,  their  alms  in  secret  done, 

Their  fightings  with  themselves,  their  abstinence 

From  pleasure,  though  by  mortal  eye  upseen, 

Their  hearts  of  resignation  to  the  will 

Of  Heaven,  their  patient  bearing  of  reproach 

And  shame,  their  charity,  and  faith,  and  hope, — 

Thou  didst  remember,  and  in  f\ill  repaid. 

No  bankrupt  thou,  who  at  the  bargained  hour 

Of  payment  due,  sent  to  his  creditors 

A  tale  of  losses  and  mischances,  long. 

Ensured  by  God  himself,  and  from  the  stores 

And  treasures  of  his  wealth,  at  will  supplied, — 

Religion,  thou  alone,  of  all  that  men, 

On  earth,  gave  credit,  to  be  reimbursed 

On  the  olber  side  the  grave,  didst  keep  thy  word, 

Thy  day,  and  all  thy  promises  fulfilled. 

As  in  the  mind,  rich  with  unborrowed  wealth, 
Where  multitudes  of  thoughts  for  utterance  strive. 
And  all  so  fair,  that  each  seems  worthy  first 
To  enter  on  the  tongue,  and  from  the  lips       ^ 
Have  passage  forth, — selection  hesitates 
Perplexed,  and  loses  time,  anxiou%  since  all 
Cannot  be  taken,  to  take  the  best ;  and  yet 
Afiraid,  kst  what  he  left  be  worthier  still ; 
And  grieving  much,  where  all  so  goodly  look, 
To  leave  rejected  one,  or  in  the  rear 
I>t  any  be  obscured :  so  did  the  bard. 
Though  not  unskilled,  as  on  that  multitude 
Of  men  who  once  awoke  to  judgment,  he 
Threw  back  reflection,  hesitating  pause. 
For  as  his  harp,  in  tone  severe,  haid  sung 
What  figure  the  most  famous  sinners  made, 


When  from  the  grave  they  rose  unmasked ;  so  did 

He  wish  to  character  the  good;  but  yet. 

Among  so  many,  glorious  all,  all  worth 

Immortal  fame,  with  whom  begin,  with  whom 

To  end,  was  difiScult  to  choose;  and  kmg 

His  auditors,  upon  the  tiptoe  raised 

Of  expectation,  might  have  kept,  had  not 

His  eye—for  so  it  u  in  heavep,  that  what 

Is  needed  always  is  at  hand-4)eheld. 

That  moment,  on  a  mountain  near  the  throne 

Of  God,  the  most  renowned  of  the  redeemed, 

Rejoicing :  nor  who  first,  who  most  to  praise, 

Debated  more ;  but  thus,  with  sweeter  note. 

Well  pleased  to  sing,  vrith  highest  eulogy. 

And  first,  whom  God  applauded  most, — began. 

With  patient  ear,  thou  now  hast  heard, — though 
whiles. 
Aside  digressing,  ancient  feeling  turned 
My  lyre, — what  shame  the  wicked  had,  that  day, 
What  wailing,  what  remorse;  so  hear,  in  brief, 
How  bold  the  righteous  stood,  the  men  redeenied 
How  fair  in  virtue,  and  in  hope  how  glad  I 
And  first  among  the  holy  shone,  as  best 
Became,  the  faithful  minister  of  Grod« 

See  where  he  walks  on  yonder  mount  that  lifls 
Its  sunmiit  high,  on  the  tight  hand  of  bliss, 
.SubKme  in  glory,  talking  with  his  peers 
Of  the  incarnate  Saviour's  love,  and  passed 
Affliction  lost  in  present  joy  I  See  how 
Hit  &ce  with  heavenly  ardour  glows,  and  how 
His  hand,  enraptured,  strikes  the  golden  lyre  I 
As  now,  conversing  of  the  Lamb,  once  slain. 
He  spedu;  and  now,  ^m  vines  that  never  hear 
Of  winter,  but  in  monthly  harvest  yiekl 
Their  fruit  abundantly,  he  plupks  the  grapes 
Of  life !  But  what  he  was  on  earth  it  most 
Behoves  to  say.    Elect  by  Gk>d  himself. 
Anointed  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  set 
Apart  to  the  great  work  of  saving  men ; 
Instructed  fully  in  the  will  divine. 
Supplied  with  grace  in  store,  as  need  might  ask 
And  with  the  stamp  and  signature  of  heaven, 
Truths  mercy,  patience,  holiness,  and  love, 
Accredited;— he  was  a  man,  by  God, 
The  Lord,  commissioned  to  make  known  to  men 
The  eternal  counsek ;  in  his  Master's  name. 
To  treat  writh  them  of  everiasting  things, 
Of  life,  death,  bliss,  and  wo;  to  ofier  terms 
Of  pardon,  grace,  and  peace,  to  the  rebelled; 
To  teach  the  ignorant  soul,  to  cheer  the  sad; 
To  bind,  to  kwse,  with  all  authority; 
To  give  the  fiseble  strength,  the  hopeless  hope, 
To  help  the  halting,  and  to  lead  the  blind ; 
To  warn  the  careless,  heal  the  sick  of  heait| 
Arouse  the  indolent,  and  on  the  proud 
And  obstinate  offender  to  denounce 
The  wrath  of  God.    All  other  men,  what  namf 
Soe'er  they  bore,  whatever  office  held. 
It  lawful  held,— ^the  magistrate  supreme^ 
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Or  else  tobordtnate,  were  chosen  by  men, 

Their  fellow*,  and  from  men  derived  their  power, 

And  were  accountable,  for  all  they  did, 

To  men ;  but  he,  alom;,  hi«  office  held 

Immediately  from  Ood,  from  God  received 

Authority,  and  was  to  none  but  God 

Amenable.    The  eld«rs  of  the  chmrdi, 

Indeed,  upon  him  laid  their  handi,  and  set 

Him  viribly  apart  to  preach  the  word 

Of  life ;  but  this  was  merely  outward  rite 

And  decent  ceremonia!,  performed 

On  nil  alike ;  and  ofl,  as  thou  hast  heard, 

Performed  on  those  Grod  never  sent ;  his  call, 

His  consecration,  his  anointing,  all 

Were  inward,  in  the  conscience  heard  and  felt 

Thus,  by  Jehovah  chosen,  and  ordained 

To  take  into  his  charge  thd  souls  of  men, 

And  for  his  trust  to  answer  at  the  day 

Of  judgment,— great  plenipotent  of  heaven, 

And  representative  of  God  on  earth, — 

Fearlns  of  men  and  devils ;  unabashed  . 

By  sin  enthroned,  or  mockery  of  a  prince, 

Unawed  by  armed  legions,  unseduoed 

6y  offered  bribes,  burning  with  love  to  souli 

Unquenchable,  and  mindfiil  still  of  his 

Great  charge  and  vast  responsibility ; — 

High  in  the  temple  of  the  hving  G(od, 

He  stood  amidst  the  people,  and  declared 

Aloud  the  truth,  the  whole  revealed  truth, 

Ready  to  seal  it  with  his  blood.    Divine 

Resemblance  most  complete !  with  mercy  now 

And  love,  his  face,  illumed,  shone  gloriously; 

And  frowning  now  indignantly,  it  seemed 

As  if  offended  Justice,  from  his  eye. 

Streamed  forth  vindictive  wrath  t    Men  heard, 

alarmed. 
The  uncircumcised  infidel  believed ; 
Light-thoughtcd  Mirth  grew  serious,  and  wept; 
The- laugh  profane  sunk  in  a  sigh  of  deep 
Repentance,  the  blasphemer,  kneeling,* prayed, 
And,  prostrate  in  the  dust,  for  mercy  called; 
And  cursed,  old,  forsaken  sinners  gnashed 
Their  teeth,  as  if  their  hour  had  been  arrived. 
Such  was  his  calling,  his  commisnon  such. 
Yet  he  was  humble,  kind,  forgiving,  meek, 
Easy  to  be  entreated,  gracious,  mild ; 
And,  with  ^1  patience  and  aflection,  taught. 
Rebuked,  persuaded,  solaced,  counselled,  warned, 
In  fervent  style  and  manner.    Needy,  poor. 
And  dying  men,  like  music,  heard  his  feet 
Approach  their  beds;  and  guilty  wretches  took 
New  hope,  and  in  his  prayers  wept  and  smiled. 
And  blessed  him,  as  they  died  forgiven ;  and  all 
Saw  in  his  face  contentment,  in  his  life. 
The  path  to  glory  and  perpetual  joy. 
Deep-learned  in  the  pliilosophy  of  heaven. 
He  searched  the  cau»es  out  of  good  and  ill, 
Pioioundly  calculating  their  eflects 
Far  pMt  Hit.  bocnds  of  Time ;  and  balancing, 


In  the  arithmetic  of  future  things. 
The  loss  and  profit  of  the  soul  to  all 
Eternity.    A  skilful  workman  he 
In  God*s  great  moral  vnieyard:  what  to  prune 
What  cautions  hand  he  knew,  what  to  oprooC; 
What  were  mere  weeds,  and  what  odesdal  pbnls 
Which  had  unfading  vigour  in  them,  knew; 
Nor  knew  alone,  but  watched  them  night  mnd  daj 
And  reared  and  nourished  them,  tiH  fit  to  be 
TranspUnted  to  the  Paradise  above. 
Oh!  who  can  speak  his  praise!  greai,  hnmb^ 

man! 
He  in  the  current  of  destruction  stood 
And  warned  the  sinner  of  his  wo;  led  on 
Immanuel's  members  in  the  ev3  day ; 
And,  with  the  everiasting  arms  embraeed 
Himself  around,  stood  in  the  dreadful  front 
Of  battle,  high,  and  warred  victoriooslj 
With  death  and  hell.    And  new  was  oome  hi 

rest, 
His  triumph  day.    Illustrious  tike  a  son. 
In  that  assembly,  he,  shining  firom  fkr. 
Most  excellent  in  glory,  stood  assured, 
Waiting  the  promised  crown,  the  prDmised  Ihranft 
The  welcome  end  approval  of  his  Lord. 
Nor  one  alone,  but  many — prophets,  priests, 
Apostles,  gfeat  reformers,  all  that  served 
Messiah  frdthfofly,  like  stars  appeared 
Of  fairest  beam ;  and  rotind  them  gathered,  dad 
In  white,  the  vouchers  of  their  ministry — 
The  flock  their  care  had  nourished,  fed,  and  aavcd 

Nor  yet  in  common  glory  blazmg,  stood 
The  true  philosopher,  decided  friend 
Of  truth  and  tnan.    Determined  foe  of  all 
Deception,  calm,  collected,  patient,  wise, 
And  humble,  undeceived  by  outward  shape 
Of  things,  by  fashion'*  revelry  unchansed, 
By  honour  unbewitched, — be  left  the  chase 
Of  vanity,  and  all  the  quackeries 
Of  life,  to  fools  and  heroes,  or  whoe'er 
Desired  them;  and  with  reason,  much  diepisoJ, 
Traduced,  yet  heavenly  reason,  to  the  shade 
Retired — ^retired,  but  not  to  dream,  or  buiU 
Of  ghostly  fancies,  seen  in  the  dtep  noon 
Of  sleep,  ill-balanced  theories;  retired, 
Bpt  did  not  leave  mankind ;  in  pity,  net 
In  wrath,  retired;  and  stitt,  though  distant,  kcft 
His  eye  on  men ;  at  proper  angle  took 
His  stand  to  see  them  better,  and,  beyond 
The  clamour  which  the  bells  of  feUy  made, 
That  most  had  hung  about  them,  to  oonauk 
With  nature,  how  their jnadness  m%fat  be  i 
And  how  their  true  substantial  comlofts  i 
Be  multiplied.    Religious  man!  what  God 
By  prophets,  priests,  evangelists,  revealed 
Of  sacred  truth,  he  thankfully  received, 
And,  by  its  light  directed,  went  in  ssmidi 
Of  more.    Before  him,  darkness  fled ;  and  dl 
The  goblin  tribe,  th«t  hung  upon  the  I 
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Of  Ni^ht,  and  haunted  ttill  the  moral  gtoom 
With  flhapeleat  forma,  and  blue,  infomal  lights, 
And  indiatinct,  and  deviliah  whiaperinga, 
That  the  miteducated  fancies  vexed 
Of  supeiatitious  men, — at  bis  approach, 
DiiperaedyinTisiblfl.    WhereV  he  went, 
This  IcsKMi  stiU  he  Uught,  To  fear  no  ill 
But  sin,  no  being  but  Almighty  God. 
All^onprehending  sage !  too  hard  alone 
For  him  was  man's  salvation ;  all  besides. 
Of  use  or  comfort,  that  distinction  made 
Between  the  desperate  savage,  scarcely  raised 
Above  the  beast  whose  flesh  he  ate,  undressed, 
And  the  most  polished  of  the  human  raco, 
Was  product  of  his  persevering  search. 
Religbn  owed  him  much,  as  from  the  false 
She  suflefod  much ;  for  still  his  main  design, 
In  all  his  contemplations,  was  to  trace 
The  vrisdom,  providence,  and  iov«  of  Ghxl, 
And  to  his  fellows,  less  observant,  show 
Them  forth.    Prom  prejoilioe  redeemed,  with  all 
His  passions  still,  above  the  common  world, 
Subtime  in  reason  and  in  aim  sublime. 
He  sat,  and  on  the  marvellous  works  of  God 
Sedately  thought;  now  glancing  up  his  eye, 
Intelligent^  through  all  the  starry  dance, 
And  penetrating  now  the  deep  remote 
Of  centnd  causes  in  the  womb  opaque 
Of  matter  hid;  now  vnth  inspection  nice, 
Entering  the  mystic  labyrinths  of  the  mind, 
Where  thought,  of  notice  ever  shy,  behind 
Thought,  disappearing,  still  retired ;  and  still, 
Thought  meeting  thought,  and  thought  awaken- 
ing thought, 
And  mingling  still  with  thought  in  endless  maae, — 
Bewildered  observatign ;  now,  with  eye 
Yet  mora  severely  purged,  looking  far  down 
Into  the  heart,  where  passion  wove  a  web 
Of  thousand  thousand  threads,  in  grain  and  hue 
All  different ;  then,  upward  venturing  whiles, 
Bot  reverently,  and  in  his  hand,  the  light 
Revealed,  near  the  eternal  Throne,  he  gazed. 
Philosophising  less  than  worshipping. 
Most  truly  great!  his  intellectual  strength 
And  knowledge  vast,  to  men  of  lesser  mind. 
Seemed  infinite ;  yet,  ftora  his  high  pursuits, 
And  reasonings  most  profound,  he  still  returned 
Home,  with  an  humbler  and  a  warmer  heart: 
And  none  so  fowly  bowed  before  bis  God, 
As  none  so  well  His  awfiil  majesty 
And  goodness  comprehended ;  or  so  vrell 
His  own  dependency  and  weakness  knew. 
How  glorious  now,  with  vision  purified 
At  the  Essentia]  Truth,  entirely  free 
From  error,  he,  investigating  still, — 
For  knowledge  is  not  found,  unsought,  in  he»- 

ven,^ 
From  world  to  world,  at  pleasure,  roves,  on  wing 
Of  goldeB  ray  upborne;  or,  it  the  feet 


Of  heaven's  most  ancient  sages,  sitting,  heare 
New  wonderaof  die  wondrous  works  of  God! 

niustrious  too,  that  morning,  stood  the  man 
Exalted  by  the  people,  to  the  throne 
Of  government,  established  on  the  base 
Of  justice,  liberty  ,.and  equal  right; 
Who,  in  his  countenance  snblipie,  expressed 
A  nation's  majesty,  and  yet  was  meek 
And  humble ;  and  in  royal  paUce  gave 
Example  ^)  the  meanest,  of  the  fear 
Of  God,  and  all  integrity  of  life 
And  mannen;  who,  august,  yet  lowly;  wh«, 
Severe,  yet  gracious;  in  lus  very  heart, 
Detesting  all  oppression,  all  intent 
Of  private  aggrandizement ;  and,  the  first 
In  every  public  duty,  held  the  scales 
Of  justice,  and  as  the  law,  which  reigned  in  him, 
Conunanded,  gave  rewanls ;  or,  with  the  edge 
Vindictive,  smote,  now  light,  now  heavily, 
Accor  J.ng  to  the  stature  of  the  crime. 
Conspicuous  like  an  oak  of  healthiest  bough, 
Deep-rooted  in  his  country's  love,  he  stood. 
And  gave  his  hand  to  Virtue,  helping  up 
The  honest  man  to  honour  and  renown ; 
And,  with  the  look  whk;h  goodness  wears  in  wrath 
Withering  thd  very  blood  of  Knavery, 
And  firom  his  presence  driving  for,  ashamed. 

Nor  less  mnarkable,  among  tlw  blessed, 
Appeared  the  man,  who,  in  the  senate-house 
Watchful,  unhired,  unbribed,  and  uncorrupt, 
And  party  only  to  the  common  weal. 
In  virtue's  awful  age,  pleaded  for  right. 
With  truth  so  dear,  with  argument  so  strong, 
With  action  so  sincere,  and  tone  so  loud 
And  deep,  as  made  the  despot  quake  behind 
His  adamantine  gates,  and  every  joint, 
In  terror,  smite  his  fellow-joint  relaxed ; 
Or,  marching  to  the  field,  in  burnished  steel, 
While,  frowning  on  his  brow,  tremendous  hung 
The  wnth  of  a  whole  people,  long  provoked, — 
Mustered  the  stormy  wings  of  war,  in  day 
Of  dreadful  deeds;  and  led  the  battle  on. 
When  Liberty,  swift  as  the  fires  of  heaven. 
In  fury  rode,  with  all  her  hosts,  and  threw 
The  tjnrant  down,  and  drove  invasion  back. 
Illustrious  he^ilhistrious  all  appeared. 
Who  ruled  supreme  in  righteousness;  or  held 
Inferior  place,  in  steadfast  rectitude 
Of  soul.    Peculiariy  severe  had  been 
The  nurture  of  their  youth,  their  knowledge  great, 
Ghreat  was  their  wisdom,  great  their  cares,  and 

great 

Their  self-denial,  and  their  service  done 
To  God  and  man ;  and  great  was  their  reward, 
At  hand,  proportioned  to  their  worthy  deeds 

Breathe  all  thy  minstrelsy,  immortal  Harp  i 
Breathe  numbere  warm  with  Iova,while  1  reheane 
Delighted  theme,  resembfing  most  the  songs 
Which,  day  and  night,  are  tung  before  the  LambI 
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Thy  prauft,  O  Charity!  thy  laboun  most 

DiTiDe ;  thy  tyropathy  with  fagh*,  and  tean, 

And  giDans ;  thy  great,  thy  god-Uke  wish,  to  heal 

An  miaery,  all  fortune's  wounds,  and  make 

The  soul  of  eTery  living  thing  rejoin. 

O  thou  wast  needed  much  in  days  of  Time! 

No  viitue,  half  so  much! — None  half  so  fair! 

To  all  the  rest,  however  fine,  thou  gavest 

A  finishing  and  polish,  without  which 

No  man  e'er  entoed  heaven.    Let  me  reeord 

His  praise,  the  man  of  great  benevolence, 

Who  pressed  thee  closely  to  his  glowing  heart, 

And  to  thy  gentle  bidding  made  his  feet 

Swift  minister.    Of  all  mankind,  his  soul 

Was  most  in  harmony  with  heaven :  as  one 

Sole  family  of  brothers,  sisters,  friends, 

One  in  their  origin,  one  in  their  rights 

To  all  the  common  gifb  of  providence. 

And  in  their  hopes,  their  jojt^  and  sorrows  one, 

He  viewed  the  universal  human  race. 

He  needed  not  a  law  of  state,  to  force 

Grudging  submission  to  the  law  of  Grod. 

The  law  of  love  was  in  his  heart,  alive ; 

What  he  possessed,  he  counted  not  his  own ; 

But,  like  a  faithful  steward  in  a  house 

Of  public  alms,  what  freely  he  received 

He  freely  gave,  distributing  to  all 

The  helpless  the  last  mite  beyond  his  own 

Temperate  support,  hnd  reckoning  still  the  gift 

But  justice  due  to  want;  and  so  it  was. 

Although  the  worid,  with  compliment  not  ill 

Applied,  adorned  it  with  a  fairer  name. 

Nor  did  he  wait  till  to  his  door  the  voice 

Of  supplication  came,  but  went  abroad. 

With  foot  as  silent  as  the  starry  dews, 

In  search  of  misery  that  pined  unseen. 

And  would  not  ask.  And  who  can  tell  what  sights 

He  saw!  what  groans  he  heard,  in  that  cold  worid 

Bekiw!  where  Sin,  in  league  with  gloomy  Death, 

Marehed  daily  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 

all 
The  land,  wasting  at  will,  and  making  earth, 
Fair  earth  1  a  lazar-house,  a  dungeon  dark, 
Where  Disappointment  fed  on  ruined  Hope, 
Where  Guilt,  worn  out,  leaned  on  the  triple  edge 
Of  want,  remorse,  despair;  where  Cruelty 
Reached  forth  a  cup  of  wormwood  to  the  lips 
Of  Sorrow,  that  to  deeper  Sorrow  wailed ; 
Where  Mockery,  and  Disease,  and  Poverty, 
Met  miserable  Age,  erawhile  sore  bent 
With  his  own  burden ;  where  the  arrowy  winds 
Of  winter  pierced  the  naked  orphan  babe. 
And  chilled  the  mother's  heart,  wlio  had  no  home; 
And  where,  aUs  1  in  mid-time  of  his  day. 
The  honest  man,  robbed  by  some  villain's  hand, 
Or  with  long  sickness  pale,  and  paler  yet 
VfAh  want  and  hunger,  oft  drank  bitter  draughU 
Of  his  own  tears,  and  had  no  bread  to  eat 
Ob !  who  can  tell  what  sights  he  saw,  what  shapes 


Of  wretchedness!  or  who  describe  wfcat  fMirs 

Of  gratitude  illumined  the  &oe  of  wo, 

While  from  his  hand  he  gave  the  bouoty  CbcUiI 

As  when  the  Sun,  to  Cancer  wbeefing  back. 

Returned  from  Capricorn,  and  showed  the  nortk. 

That  kmg  had  Uin  in  eold  and  cbgeikss  iiighi» 

His  beamy  countenance;  all  iMture  tl^a 

Rejoiced  together  glad ;  the  ifewer  kMked  up 

And  smiled;  the  forest,  from  his  kxka,  i4iook  off 

The  hoary  frosts,  and  cbpped  his  bands;  the  fandi 

Awoke,  and,  singing,  pose  to  meet  the  day; 

And  from  his  hollow  den,  where  many  mooths 

He  slumbered  sad  in  darkness,  Uithe  and  ligbt 

Of  heart  the  savage  sprung,  and  saw  again 

His  mountains  shine,  and  with  new  songs  <if  lo«t 

Allured  the  virgins  ear:  so  did  the  hooip. 

The  prison-house  of  guilt,  and  aU  the  abodes 

Of  unprovided  helplessness,  revive, 

Ai  on  them  kwked  the  sunny  messenger 

Of  Charity.    By  angels  tend«d  still. 

That  marked  his  deeds,  and  wrote  them  in  tiH 

book 
Of  God's  remembrance;  careless  he  to  be 
Observed  of  men,  or  have  each  mite  bestowed 
Recorded  punctually,  with  name  and  place. 
In  every  bill  of  news.    Pleased  to  do  good. 
He  gave,  and  sought  no  more,  nor  questioned  madi. 
Nor  reasoned,  who  deserved ;  for  well  he  kovw 
The  face  of  need.    Ah  me!  who  could  ratalakel 
The  shame  to  ask,  the  want  that  urged  within. 
Composed  a  look  so  perfectly  distinct 
Prom  all  else  human,  and  withal  so  full 
Of  miseTy,  that  none  could  pass,  untouched. 
And  be  a  Christian,  or  thereafter  daim. 
In  any  form,  the  name  or  rights  of  man. 
Or,  at  the  day  of  judgment,  lift  his  eye ; 
While  he,  in  name  of  Christ,  who^ve  the  poor 
A  cup  of  water,  or  a  bit  of  bread, 
Impatient  for  his  advent,  waiting  stood, 
Gbwing  in  robes  of  k>ve  and  holiness, 
Heaven's  fairest  dress!  and  round  him  rangadyia 

white, 
A  thousand  witnessef  appeared,  prepared 
To  tell  his  gracious  deeds  before  the  Throne. 

Nor  unrenowned  among  the  most  renowned, 
Nor  'mong  the  fidrest  unadmired,  that  mofn. 
When  highest  fitme  was  proof  of  highest  woith. 
Distinguished  stood  the  bard :  not  he,  who  sold 
The  incommunkable,  heavenly  gift, 
To  Folly,  and  with  lyre  of  perfect  tone. 
Prepared  by  Qod  himself^  for  holiest  praise, — 
Vilest  of  traitors!  most  dishonest  man ! — 
Sat  by  the  door  (d  Ruin,  and  made  there 
A  melody  so  sweet,  and  in  the  mouth 
Of  drunkenness  and  debauch,  that  else  had  cntkmd 
In  natural  discordance  jarring  harsh. 
Put  so  divine  a  song,  that  many  turned 
Aside,  and  entered  in  undone,  and  thought 
Meanwhile,  it  was  the  gate  of  heaven,  so  hkm 
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An  angers  Toice  the  music  seemed ;  nor  he, 

Who,  whining  grievously  of  damsel  cojr, 

Or  blaming  fortune,  that  would  nothing  give 

For  doing  nought,  in  indolent  lament 

Unprofitable,  passed  his  piteous  days, 

Making  himself  the  hero  of  his  tale, 

Deserving  ill  the  poet's  name :  but  he, 

The  bard,  by  Qod'n  own  hand  anointed,  who. 

To  Virtue's  all-delighting  harmony. 

His  numbers  tuned :  who,  from  the  fount  of  truth. 

Poured  melody,  and  beauty  poured,  and  love, 

In  holy  stream,  into  the  human  heart; 

And,  from  the  height  of  lofty  argument, 

Who  "justified  the  ways  of  God  taman,^" 

And  sung  what  still  he  sings,  approved,  in  heaven ; 

Though  now  with  bolder  note,  above  the  damp 

Terreatria),  which  the  pure  celestial  fire 

Cooled,  and  restrained  in  part  his  flaming  wing. 

Philosophy  was  deemed  of  deeper  thought, 
And  judgment  more  severe,  than  Poetry ; 
To  fiible,  she,  and  fancy,  more  inclined. 
And  yet,  if  Fancy,  as  was  understood. 
Was  of  creative,  nature,  or  of  power. 
With  self-wrought  stuff,  to  build  a  fabnc  up, 
To  mortal  vision  wonderful  and  strange, 
Philosophy,  the  theoretic,  claimed. 
Undoubtedly,  ihe  first  and  highest  place 
In  Fancy's  favour.    Her  material  souls^ 
Her  chance,  her  atoms  shaped  alike,  her  white 
Proved  Mack,  her  universal  nothing,  all ; 
And  all  her  wondrous  systems,  how  the  mind 
With  matter  met;  how  man  was  free,  and  yet 
All  pre-ordained ;  bow  evil  first  began ; 
And  chief,  her  speculations,  soaring  high, 
Of  the  eternal,  uncreated  Mind, 
Which  left  all  reason  infinitely  far 
Behind — surprising  feat  of  theory ! — 
Were  pure  creation  of  her  own,  webs  wove 
Of  gossamer  in  Fancy's  lightest  loom. 
And  no  where,  on  the  list  of  being  made 
By  God,  recorded :  but  her^k,  meanwhile. 
Was  grave  and  studious;  and  many  thought 
She  reasoned  deeply,  when  she  wiklly  raved. 

The  true,  legitimate,  anointed  bard, 
Whose  song  through  ages  poured  its  melody, 
Was  most  severely  thoughtful,  most  minute 
And  accurate  of  observation,  most 
Familiarly  acquainted  with  all  modes 
And  phrases  of  existence.    True,  no  doubt, 
He  had  originally  drunk,  from  out 
The  fount  of  lift  and  love,  a  double  draught, 
That  gave  wbate'er  he  touched  a  double  life: 
But  this  was  mete  desire  at  first,  and  power 
Devoid  of  means  to  work  by;  need  was  still 
Of  persevering,  qtnck,  inspeetive  mood 
Of  mind,  of  ftdthful  memory,  vastly  stored. 
From  univerial  being's  ample  field, 
V^nth  knowledge;  and  a  judgment,  sound  and 
dear, 


Well  disciplined  in  nature's  rules  of  taste; 
Discerning  to  select,  arrange,  combine, 
From  infinite  variety,  and  still 
To  nature  true ;  and  guide  withal,  hard  task. 
The  sacred,  living  impetus  divine. 
Discreetly  through  the  harmony  of  song. 
Completed  thus,  the  poet  sung ;  and  age 
To  age,  enraptured,  heard  his  measures  flow; 
Enraptured,  for  he  poured  the  very  fat 
And  marrow  of  existence  through  his  verse, 
And  gave  the  soul,  that  else,  in  selfish  cold, 
Unwarmed  by  kindred  interest,  had  lain, 
A  roomy  life,  a  glowing  relish  high, 
A  sweet,  expansive  brotherhood  of  being — 
Joy  answering  joy,  and  sigh  responding  sigh. 
Through  all  the  fibres  of  the  social  heart 
Observant,  sympathetic,  sound  of  head,   . 
Upon  the  ocean*  vast  of  human  thought, 
With  passbn  rough  and  stormy,  venturing  out. 
Even  as  the  living  billows  rolled,  be  threw 
His  numben  over  Uiem,  seized  as  they  were. 
And  to  perpetual  ages  left  them  fixed. 
To  each,  a  mirror  of  itself  displayed ; 
Despair  for  ever  lowering, dark  on  Sin, 
And  happiness  on  Virtue  smiling  fair. 

He  was  the  minister  of  fame,  and  gave 
To  whom  he  would  renown:  nor  missed  himself- 
Although  despising  much  the  idiot  roar 
Of  popular  applause,  that  sudden,  oft. 
Unnaturally  turning,  whom  it  nursed 
Itself  devoured — the  lasting  fame,  the  praise 
Of  God  and  holy  men,  to  excellence  given. 
Yet  less  he  sought  hia  own  renown,  than  wished 
To  have  the  eternal  images  of  truth 
And  beauty,  pictured  in  his  verse,  admired. 
'Twas  these,  taking  immortal  shape  and  form 
Beneath  his  eye,  that  charmed  hb  midnight  watchr 
And  oft  his  soul  with  awful  transports  shook 
Of  happiness,  unfelt  by  other  men. 
This  was  that  spell,  that  sorcery,  which  bound 
The  poet  to  the  lyre,  and  would  not  let 
Him  go ;  that  bidden  mystery  of  joy, 
Which  made  him  sing  in  spite  of  fortune's  worst| 
And  was,  at  once,  both  motive  and  reward. 
Nor  now  among  the  choral  harps,  in  this 
The  native  clime  of  song,  are  those  unknown. 
With  higher  note  ascending,  who,  below, 
In  holy  ardour,  aihaed  at  lofty  strains. 
True  fame  u  never  lost:  many,  whose  nanies 
Were  honoured  much  on  earth,  are  famous  hens 
For  poetry,  and,  with  arch-angel  harps, 
Hold  no  unequal  rivalry  in  song; 
Leading  the  choirs  of  leaven,  in  numbers  high, 
In  numbers  ever  sweet  and  ever  new. 

Behold  them  yonder,  where  the  river  pure 
Flows  warbling  down  before  the  throne  of  God; 
Ajidf  shading  on  each  side,  the  tree  of  life 
Spreads  its  unfading  boughs! — See  how  they  shinny 
I  In  garments  white,  quaffing  deep  draughts  of  lova 
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And  harping  on  their  harps,  new  harmonies 
Preparing  ibr  the  ear  of  God,  Moat  High  t 

But  why  shoold  I,  of  individual  worth, 
Of  individual  glory,  longer  nngi 
No  true  believer  was,  that  day,  obscure ; 
No  holy  soul  but  had  enough  of  joy; 
No  pious  wish  without  its  full  reward. 
Who  in  the  Father  and  the  Son  believed. 
With  faith  that  wrought  by  love  to  holy  deeds, 
And  purified  the  heart,  none  trembled  there, 
Nor  had  by  eaithly  guise  his  rank  conoeal'^d; 
Whether,  unknown,  he  tilled  the  ground  remote, 
Observant  of  the  seasons,  and  adored 
God  in  the  promise,  yearly  verified, 
Of  seed-time,  harvest,  summer,  winter,  day 
And  night,  returning  duly  at  the  time 
Appointed ;  or,  on  the  shadowy  mountain  side, 
Worshipped  at  dewy  eve,  watching  his  flocks ; 
Or,  trading,  saw  the  wonden  of  the  deep. 
And  as  the  needle  to  the  starry  Pole 
Turned  constantly,  so  he  his  heart  to  God; 
Or  else,  in  servitude  severe,  was  taught 
To  break  the  bonds  of  sin ;  or,  begging,  learned 
To  trust  the  Providence  that  fed  the  raven. 
And  clothed  the  lily  with  her  annual  gown. 

Most  numerous,  indeed,  among  the  saved, 
And  many,  too^  not  least  illustrious,  shone 
The  men  who  had  no  name  on  earUi.    Eclipsed 
By  k>wly  circumstance,  they  lived  unknown. 
Like  stream  that  in  the  desert  warbled  clear. 
Still  nursing,  as  it  goes,  the  herb  and  flower, 
Though  never  seen ;  or  like  the  star,  retired 
In  solitudes  of  ether,  far  beyond 
All  sight,  not  of  essential  splendour  lesi, 
Though  shining  unobserved.  None  saw  their  pure 
Devotbn,  none  their  tears,  their  faith,  and  k>vo, 
Which   burned  within  them,  both  to  God  and 

man, — 
None  saw  but  God.    He,  in  his  bottle,  all 
Their  tears  preserved,  and  every  holy  wish 
Wrote  in  his  book ;  and,  not  as  they  had  done. 
But  as  they  wished  vrith  all  their  heart  to  do, 
Arrayed  them  now  In  glory,  and  displayed, — 
No  longer  hid  by  coarse,  uncourtly  garb, — 
In  lu8tf«  equal  to  their  inward  worth. 

Man's  time  was  passed,  and  his  eternity 
Begun.   No  fear  remained  of  change.   The  youth, 
Who,  in  the  glowing  mom  of  vigorous  life. 
High-reaching  after  great  religbus  deeds, 
Was  suddenly  cut  oflf,  with  all  his  hopes 
In  sunny  bloom,  and  unacoompliBhed  left 
His  withered  aims,^«aw  everlasting  days, 
Before  him,  dawning  rise,  in  which  to  achieve 
All  glorious  things,  and  get  himself  the  name 
That  jealous  Dc^Bith  too  soon  forbade  on  earth. 

Ola  things  had  passed  away,  and  all  was  new; 
And  yet,  of  all  the  new-begun,  nought  so 
Prodigbus  difierence  made,  in  the  afiairs 
And  thoughts  of  every  man,  as  oertainty. 


For  doubt,  ail  doubt,  was  gone,  of  every  kind; 
Doubt  that  erewhiki,  beneath  the  bwest  baas 
Of  mortal  reasonings,  deepest  kid,  crept  in, 
And  made  the  strongest,  best  cemented  tom^wm 
Of  human  workmanships  so  weakly  ahake, 
And  to  their  k>fty  tops  so  waver  still. 
That  those  who  built  them,  feared  their  sutUen  &fl. 
But  doubt,  all  doubt,  was  passed;  and,  in  iu  pbes^ 
To  every  thought  that  in  the  heart  of  man 
Was  present,  now  had  come  an  ahsolote. 
Unquestionable  ceitainty,  which  gave 
To  each  dedaon  ef  the  mind  immense 
Importance,  railing  to  iu  proper  height 
The  sequent  tide  of  passion,  whether  joy 
Or  grief    The  good  man  knew,  in  very  truths 
That  he  was  saved  to  all  eternity, 
And  feared  no  more ;  the  bad  had  proof  coniplels^ 
That  he  was  damned  for  ever;  and  believed 
Entirely,  that  on  every  wicked  soul 
Anguish  should  oome,  and  wrath,  and  utter  wo. 
Knowledge  was  much  increased,  bat  wisdom 

more. 
The  fihn  of  Time,  that  still  before  the  sight 
Of  mortal  vision  danced,  and  led  the  best 
Astray,  pursuing  unsubstantial  dreams, 
Had  dropped  from  every  eye.   Men  saw  thai  tbsy 
Had  vexdl  themselves  in  vain,  to  undentand 
What  now  no  hope  to  understand  remained; 
That  they  had  often  counted  evil  good. 
And  good  for  ill;  laughed  when  they  shoohl  h«i9 

wept. 

And  wept,  forlorn,  when  God  intended  mirth. 
B*it  what,  of  all  their  follies  passed,  surpiifled 
Them  most,  and  seemed  most  totally  insane 
And  unaccountable,  was  value  aet 
On  objects  of  a  day,  was  serious  grief 
Or  joy  for  loss  or  gain  of  mortal  things. 
So  utterly  imposnble  it  seemed, 
When  men  their  proper  interests  saw,  that  angfaft 
Of  terminable  kind,  that  aught,  which  e*er 
Could  die,  or  cease  to  ^  however  named, 
Should  make  a  human  soul — a  legal  heir 
Of  everlasting  years — rejoitie  or  weep, 
In  earnest  mood;  for  nothing  now  seemed  wotth 
A  thought,  but  had  eternal  bearing  in*t. 

Much  truth  had  been  assented  to  in  Time, 
Which  never,  till  this  day»  had  made  a  due 
Impression  on  the  heart.    Take  one  example. 
E^ly  flFOoi  heaven  it  wa»  revealed,  and  oh 
Repeated  in  the  world,  from  pwlpits  preached. 
And  penned  and  read  in  holy  books,  thai  God 
Respected  bot  the  persons  of  niankinil. 
Had  this  been  tru^  credited  ttid  felt. 
The  king,  in  purple  robe,  had  owned,  indeed. 
The  beggar  for  his  brBther ;  piide  of  rank 
And  oflfee  thawed  into  pateaal  fove ; 
Oppression  feared  the  day  of  equal  righl% 
Predicted ;  covetous  extortion  kepi 
In  mind  the  hour  of  reckoning,  soon  to  cqhm; 
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And  bribed  injustice  thought  of  being  jadgfid, 
When  he  should  stand  on  equal  fix)t,  beside 
The  man  he  wronged,  and  surely — naj,  'tis  tnie, 
Most  trne,  bejond  aU  whispering  of  doubt, 
That  he,  who  lifted  np  the  reeking  scourge, 
Dripping  with  gore  from  the  slaye's  back,  befbeo 
He  struck  again,  had  paused,  and  seriously 
Of  that  tribunal  thought,  where  GKnI  himself 
Should  look  him  in  the  &ce,  and  ask  in  wrath, 
"  Why  didst  thou  thisl  Man !  was  he  not  thy 

brother, 
Bone  of  thy  bone,  and  flesh  and  blood  of  thine T' 
But,  ah  I  this  truth,  by  heaven  and  reason  tau^t, 
Was  never  folly  credited  on  earth. 
The  titled,  flattered,  bfty  mm  of  power, 
Whoee  wealth  brought  verdicts  of  applause  for 

deeds 
Of  wickedness,  could  ne*er  bebeve  the  time 
Should  truly  come  when  judgment  should  proceed 
Impartially  against  them,  and  they,  too, 
Have  no  good  speaker  at  the  Judge's  ear, 
No  vritnesses  to  bring  them  offfbr  gold. 
No  power  to  turn  the  sentence  from  its  coarse ; 
And  they  of  low  estate,  who  saw  themselves. 
Day  after  day,  despised,  and  wronged,  and  mocked. 
Without  redress,  could  scarcely  think  the  day 
Should  e*er  arrive,  when  they,  in  truth,  should 

stand 
On  perfect  level  with  the  potentates 
And  princes  of  the  earth,  and  have  thmr  cause 
Elxamined  fiirly,  and  their  rights  allowed. 
But  now  thb  truth  was  feh,  believed  and  felt, 
That  men  were  really  of  a  common  stock. 
That  no  man  ever  had  been  more  than  man. 

Much  prophecy — ^revealed  by  holy  bards, 
Who  sung  the  will  of  heaven  by  Judah's  streams — 
Much  prophecy,  that  waited  long  the  scoff 
Of  lips  undrcumdsed,  was  then  fulfilled; 
To  the  htft  tittle  sentpulo«sly  folfilled. 
It  was  foretold  by  those  of  ancient  days, 
A  time  should  come,  v«lien  wiekedneM  should  vrcep 
Abased;  when  every  k>fty  look  of  man 
Should  be  bowed  down,  and  all  his  haughtiness 
Made  low;  when  righteousness  alone  shoukl  lilt 
The  head  in  glory,  and  rejoice  at  heart; 
When  many,  first  in  splendour  and  renown. 
Should  be  most  vile;  and  many,  l*nvest  once, 
And  last  in  Poverty's  obscurest  nook, 
Highest  and  first  in  honour,  should  be  aeen, 
Exalted ;  and  when  some,  when  all  the  good, 
Should  rise  to  glory  and  eternal  life ; 
And  all  the  bad,  lamenting,  wake,  condemned 
To  shame,  contempt,  and  everksting  grief. 

These  prophecies  had  tarried  long,  so  kmg 
That  many  wagg^  the  head,  and,  taunting,  asked, 
"  When  ^all  they  cornel"  but  asked  no  more,  nor 

mocked: 
For  the  reproach  of  prophecy  was  wiped 
Away,  and  every  word  of  God  found  true. 


And,  oh  t  what  change  of  state,  what  change  of 
rank, 
In  that  assembly  everywhere  was  seen! 
The  humble-hearted  laughed,  the  lofty  mourned, 
And  every  men,  according  to  his  works 
Wrought  in  the  body,  there  took  character. 
Thus  stood  they  mixed,  all  generations  stood  I 
Of  all  mankind,  innumerable  throng! 
Great  harvest  of  the  grave! — ^waiting  the  will 
Of  heaven,  attentively  and  silent  all, 
As  forest  sprea<Mng  out  beneath  the  calm 
Of  evening  skies,  when  even  the  single  leaf 
Is  heard  distinctly  rustle  down  and  fall; 
So  silent  they,  when  firom  above,  the  sound 
Of  rapid  wheels  approached,  and  suddenly 
In  heaven  appeared  a  host  of  angek  strong, 
With  chariots  and  with  steeds  of  burning  fire ; 
Cherub,  and  Seraph,  Thrones,  Dominions,  Powers^ 
Bright  in  celestial  armour,  dazzling,  rode. 
And,  leading  in  the  front,  iHortrious  shone 
Michael  and  Gkdiriel,  servants  long  approved 
In  high  commission, — girt  that  day  with  power, 
Which  nought  created,  man  or  devil,  might 
Resist    Nor  waited,  gazing,  long;  but,  quick 
Descending,  silently  and  without  song, 
As  servants  bent  to  do  their  master's  work, 
To  middle  air  they  raised  the  human  race, 
Above  the  path  k>ng  travelled  by  the  sun; 
And  as  a  shepherd  fieom  the  sheep  divides 
The  goats;  or  husbandman,  with  iBaping  bands, 
In  harvest,  separates  the  precious  wheat, 
Selected  from  the  tares ;  so  did  they  part 
Mankind,  the  good  and  bad,  to  right  and  left, 
To  jaeet  no  more;  these  ne'er  again  to  smile. 
Nor  those  to  weep ;  these  sever  more  to  share 
Society  of  mercy  with  the  saints, 
Nor,  henceforth,  those  to  sufler  with  the  vile. 
Strange  parting!   not  for  hours,  nor  days,  nor 

months. 

Nor  for  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  years 
But  for  a  whole  eternity  I — though  fit, 
And  pleasant  to  the  righteous,  yet  to  all 
Strange,  and  most  strangely  felt  I  The  sire,  to  right 
Retiring,  saw  the  son — sprung  from  his  loina, 
Befoved  how  deariy  once !  but  who  feo^ot, 
Too  soon,  in  sin's  intoxicating  cup. 
The  fether's  warnings  and  the  mother's  tears- 
Fall  to  the  left  among  the  reprobate ; 
And  sons,  redeemed,  beheld  the  fathers,  whom 
They  loved  and  honoured  once,  gathered  among 
The  wicked.    Brothers,  sisters,  kinsmen,  friends; 
Husband  and  wife,  who  ate  at  the  same  board, 
And  under  the  same  roof,  united,  dwelt, 
From  youth  to  hoary  age,  hearing  the  chance 
And  change  of  Time  together,  parted  then 
For  evermore.    But  none,  whose  friendship  grew 
From  virtues  pure  and  everlasting  root, 
Took  dififerent  roads;  these,  knit  in  stricter  bonus 
Of  amity,  embracing,  saw  no  more 
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Death,  with  fab  ■tbe.ftmDdbj;  norheudthewofd. 
The  bittCT  word,  whkh  doted  all  earthly  fiiend- 

riiips, 
And  finkhed  everj  fetal  of  lore— FarewelL 
To  an,  ttrange  parting!  to  the  wicked,  tad 
And  terrible  I  New  horror  teizad  them,  while 
They  taw  the  aainta  withdrawing,  and  with  them 
All  hope  of  lafety,  all  deUy  of  wrath. 

Beneath  a  crown  of  roty  light,— like  that 
Which  once,  in  Gothen,  on  the  flocka,  and  herdt, 
And  d  weUinga,  amiled,  of  Jacob,  while  the  knd 
OfNile  was  dark;  or  Hke  the  pillar  bright 
Of  lacred  fire,  that  ttood  above  the  tone 
Of  Itrael,  when  they  camped  at  midnight  by 
The  foot  of  Horeb,  or  the  detert  tide 
Of  Sinai;— now,  the  righteont  took  their  place, 
AU  took  their  place,  who  ever  wished  to  go 
To  heaven,  for  heaven'a  own  take.    Not  one  re- 
mained 
Among  the  accarted,  that  e*er  detired  with  all 
The  heart  to  be  redeemed,  that  ever  tonght 
SabmitHvely  to  do  the  will  of  Gk>d, 
Howe'er  it  crotted  hit  own;  or  to  escape 
Hell,  for  aoght  other  than  itt  penal  Atm. 
All  took  their  place,  rejoicing,  and  beheU, 
In  centre  of  the  crown  of  goldei\  bearot 
That  canopied  them  o^er,  these  gradoot  wordt, 
Blnthing  with  tintt  of  bve : "  Fear  not,  my  tainta.*' 

To  other  tight  of  horrible  dismay, 
Jehovah't  minittert  the  wicked  drove, 
jLnd  left  them  bound  immoveable  in  chaint 
Of  Juttice.    0*er  their  heads  a  bowlett  dond 
Of  indignatbn  hung ;  a  dond  it  wat 
Of  thick  and  utter  darknets,  rolling,  like 
An  ocean,  tides  of  livid,  pitchy  flame; 
With  thunders  charged,  and  lightningt  ruinous, 
And  red  with  forked  vengeance,  tuch  aa  wounds 
The  soul ;  and  full  of  angry  ahapet  of  wrath, 
And  eddiet  whirling  with  tumultuout  fire, 
And  forms  of  terror  raving  to  and  fro, 
And  monsters,  unimagined  heretofore 
By  guilty  men  in  dreams  before  their  death, 
From  horrid  to  more  horrid  changing  still, 
In  hideous  movement  through  that  stormy  gulf: 
And  evermore  the  Thunders,  murmuring,  spoke 
From  out  the  darkness,  uttering  loud  these  words, 
Which  every  guilty  conscience  echoed  back : 
"  Ye  knew  your  duty,  but  ye  did  it  not." 
Dread  words!  that  barred  excuse,  and  threw  the 

weight 
Of  every  man*s  perdition,  on  himself, 
Directly  home.    Dread  words  I  heard  then,  and 

heard 
For  ever  through  the  wastes  of  Erebus. 
•*  Ye  knew  your  duty,  but  ye  did  it  not  I** 
These  were  the  words  which  gbwed  upon  the 

sword. 
Whose  wrath  burned  fearfully  behind  the  cursed. 


**  Ye  knew  your  duty,  hot  ye  did  it  Boir 
These  are  the  words  to  whicfa  the  harps  of  grief 
Are  strung;  and,  to  the  eboms  of  the  diMmwi, 
The  rocks  of  hell  repeat  them,  evermore; 
Load  echoed  through  the  caverns  of  despair. 
And  poured  in  thunder  on  the  ear  of  Wo. 

Nor  mined  men  alone,  beneath  that  dond. 
Trembled.    There,  Satan  and  his  legieos  stood, 
Satan,  the  first  and  eUest  sinner, — bound 
For  judgment.    He,  by  other  name,  held  onoe 
Coospicoous  rank  in  heaven  ^luoog  the  joos 
Of  happiness,  rejoidng,  day  uuJ  nignt ; 
But  pride,  that  was  ashamed  to  Hnw  to  God, 
Most  high,  his  bosom  filled  with  hate,  his  free 
Made  black  with  envy,  and  in  his  soul  begot 
Thoughts  guilty  of  rebellioa  'gainst  tbs  throae 
Of  the  Eternal  Father,  and  the  Son,— 
From  everlasting  built  on  righteousness. 

Ask  not  how  pride,  in  one  created  pure, 
Could  grow;  or  tin  without  example  springy 
Where  holiness  alone  was  sown :  eileem't 
Elnough,  that  he,  as  every  being  made 
By  Ghid,  was  made  entirely  holy,  had 
ThevriU  of  God  before  him  set  for  Uw 
And  regulation  of  hu  life,  and  power 
To  do  as  bU ;  but  was,  meantime,  left  free. 
To  prove  his  worth,  his  gratitude,  his  love ; 
How  proved  besides?  for  how  could  service  dooe, 
That  might  not  else  have  been  withheld,  eviaoo 
The  vriU  to  serve,  which,  rather  than  the  deed, 
God  doth  require,  and  virtue  counts  alone  1 
To  stand  or  foil,  to  do  or  leave  undone, 
Is  reason's  fofty  privilege,  denied 
To  all  bebw,  by  instinct  bound  to  fote, 
Unmeriting,  alike,  reward  or- blame. 

Thus  free,  the  Devil  chose  to  diaobey 
The  will  of  Gh>d,  and  was  thrown  oat  frooi  ha^ 

ven. 
And  vrith  him  all  his  bad  example  stained: 
Yet  not  to  utter  punishment  decreed, 
But  left  to  fill  the  measure  efhb  sin, 
In  tempting  and  sedudng  man — loo  toon. 
Too  easily  seducedl  And,  from  the  day 
He  firrt  set  foot  on  earth,— of  rancour  foil. 
And  pride,  and  hate,  and  mdioe,  and  revenge,^- 
He  set  himsdf,  with  most  feloobus  aim 
And  hellish  perseverance^  to  root  out 
AH  good,  and  in  its  place  to  pUnt  all  ill ; 
To  rub  and  raae,  ftom  all  created  things, 
The  fair  and  hdy  portraiture  divine. 
And  on  them  to  enstamp  his  features  grim ; 
To  draw  all  creatures  off  from  loyalty 
t*o  their  Creator,  and  to  make  them  bow 
The  knee  to  him.    Nor  foiled  of  great  i 
At  popnlout  hdl,  thit  day,  can  tettily. 
He  held,  indeed,  large  empire  in  the  world. 
Contending  proudly  with  the  King  of  heavco. 
To  him  templet  vrere  buih,  and  taorifice 


Aa  they  were  driven  away  from  God  to  Tophet   lOf  cottlyUoodupon  hit  altart  flowed; 
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And — ^what  beet  pleased  hini)  for  in  show  he  seem- 
ed 
Then  likest  God — ^whole  nations,  bowing,  fell 
Beture  him,  wo^hippiitg,  and  from  his  lips 
Entreated  oracles,  which  he,  by  priests, — 
For  many  were  his  priests  in  every  age, — 
Answered,  though  guessing  but  at  future  things, 
And  erring  oft,  yet  still  believed  ;  so  well 
His  ignorance,  in  ambitious  phrase,  he  veiled. 

Nor  needs  it  wonder,  that  with  man  once  fallen, 
His  tempting  should  succeed.  Large  was  his  mind 
And  understanding ;  though  impaired  by  sin, 
Still  large ;  and  constant  practice,  day  and  night, 
In  cunning,  guile,  and  all  hypocrisy. 
From  age  to  age,  gave  him  experience  vast 
In  sin's  dark  tactics,  such  as  boyish  man. 
Unarmed  by  strength  divine,  could  ill  withstand. 
And  well  he  knew  his  weaker  side ;  and  still. 
His  lures,  with  baits  that  pleased  the  senses, 

busked. 
To  his  impatient  pas^ons  offering  terms 
Of  present  joy,  and  bribing  reason's  eye 
"With  earthly  wealth,  and  honours  near  at  hand. 
Nor  failed  to  misadvise  his  fbture  hope       ' 
And  faith,  by  &lse,  unkemeled  promises 
Of  heavens  of  sensual  gluttony  and  k)ve, 
That  suited  best  their  grosser  appetites. 
Into  the  sinner's  heart,  who  lived  secure, 
And  feared  him  least,  he  entered  at  his  wilL 
But  chief,  he  chose  his  residence  in  courts 
And  conclaves,  stirring  princes  up  to  acts 
Of  blood  and  tyranny;  and  moving  priests 
To  barter  truth,  and  swap  the  soub  of  men 
For  lusty  ben^ces,  and  address 
Of  lofty  sounding.    Nor  the  saints  elect, 
Who  walked  with  Qod  in  virtue's  path  sublime, 
Did  he  not  sometimes  venture  to  molest; 
In  dreams  and  moments  of  unguarded  thought. 
Suggesting  guilty  doubts  and  fears,  that  God 
Would  disappoint  their  hope ;  and  in  their  way 
Bestrewing  pleasures,  tongued  so  sweet,  and  so 
In  holy  garb  arrayed  that  many  stooped. 
Believing  them  of  heavenly  sort,  and  fell; 
And  to  their  high  professions,  brought  disgrace 
And  scandal ;  to  themselves,  thereafter  long 
And  bitter  nights  of  sore  repentance,  vexed 
With  shame,  unwonted  sorrow,  and  remorse. 
And  more  they  should  have  fallen,  and  more  have 

wept. 
Had  not  their  guardian  angels,  who,  by  God 
Commissioned,  stood  beside  them  in  the  hour 
Of  danger,  whether  craft,  or  fierce  attack. 
To  Satan's  deepest  skill  opposing  fldtill 
More  deep,  and  to  his  strongest  arm,  an  arm 
More  strong, — upborne  them  in  their  bands,  and 

fined 
Their  souls  with  all  discernment,  quick,  to  pierce 
His  stratagems  and  fairest  shows  of  sin. 

Now,  like  a  roaring  lion,  up  and  down 


The  world,  destroying,  though  unseim,  he  raged , 
And  now,  retiring  back  to  Tartarus, 
Far  back,  beneath  the  thick  of  guiltiest  dark, 
Where  night  ne'er  heard  of  day,  in  council  grim, 
He  sat  with   ministers  whose   thoughts  wero 

damned, 
And  there  such  plans  devised,  as,  had  not  God 
Checked  and  restrained,  had  added  earth  entire 
To  hell,  and  unmhabited  left  heaven, 
Jehovah  unadored.    Nor  unsevere, 
Even  then,  his  punishment  deserved.  The  WofB 
That  never  dies,  coiled  in  his  bosom,  gnawed 
Perpetually;  sin  after  sin  brought  pang 
Succeeding  pang ;  and,  now  and  then,  the  bolts 
Of  Zion's  King,  vindictive,  smote  his  soul 
With  fiery  wo  to  Mast  his  proud  designs; 
And  gave  him  earnest  of  the  wrath  to  come. 
And  chief,  when  on  the  cross,  Messiah  said, 
"  ^Tis  finished,"  did  the  edge  of  vengeance  smite 
Him  through,  and  all  his  gloomy  legions  touch 
With  new  despair.    But  yet,  to  be  the  first 
In  mischief,  to  have  armies  at  his  call, 
To  hokl  dispute  with  God,  in  days  of  Time, 
His  pride  and  malice  fed,  and  bore  him  up 
Above  the  worrt  of  ruin.    Still,  to  plan 
And  act  great  deeds,  though  wicked,  brought  at 

least 
The  recompense  which  nature  hath  attached 
To  all  activity,  and  aim  pursued 
With  perseverance,  good,  or  bad;  for  as, 
By  nature's  lavra,  immutable  and  just. 
Enjoyment  stops  where  indolence  be^ns; 
And  purposeless,  to-morrow  borrowing  sloth, 
Itself,  heaps  on  its  shoulders  loads  of  wo, 
Too  heavy  to  be  borne ;  so  industry — 
To  meditate,  to  plan^  resolve,  perform, 
Which  in  itself  i^  good—as  surely  brings 
Reward  of  good,  no  matter  what  be  done: 
And  such  reward  Ih^  Devil  had,  as  long 
As  the  decrees  eternal  gave  him  space 
To  work.    But  nowj  all  action  ceased;  his  hope 
Of  doing  evil  perished  quite;  his  pride. 
His  courage,  failed  him ;  and  beneath  that  dood, 
Which  hung  its  central  terrors  o'er  his  head, 
With  all  his  angels,  he,  for  sentence,  stood, 
And  rolled  his  eyes  around,  that  uttered  guilt 
Atid  wo^  in  horrible  perfection  joined 
As  he  had  been  the  chief  and  leader,  long, 
Of  the  apostate  crew  that  waned  with  God 
And  holiness ;  so  now,  among  the  bad, 
Lowest,  and  nnost  forlorn,  and  trembling  most, 
With  all  iniquity  deformed  and  foul. 
With  all  perdition  ruinous  and  dark. 
He  stood,— example  awflil  of  the  wrath 
Of  God !  sad  mark,  to  which  all  sin  most  iaU!- 
And  made,  on  every  side,  so  black  a  hell. 
That  spirits,  used  to  night  and  misery, 
To  distanee  drew,  and  looked  another  way; 
And  firom  their  golden  ckiud,  fitf  oO;  the  saints 
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Saw  round  him  darkneH  grow  more  dark,  and 

heard 
The  impatient  thunderholto,  with  deadlieit  craah 
And  froquenteat,  break  o'er  hia  head, — the  aign 
That  Satan,  there,  the  vilest  sinner,  stood. 
Ah  me!  what  eyes  were  there  beneath  that 

cloud! 
Eyes  of  despair,  final  and  certain!  eyet 
That  looked,  and  looked,  and  saw,  wherever  they 

kwked, 
Interminable  darkneai!  utter  wo! 

'Twas  {ntiful  to  see  the  eaxly  Qower 
Nipped  by  the  unfeeling  frost,  just  when  it  rose, 
Lovely  in  youth,  and  put  its  beauties  on. 
'Twaa  pitiful  to  see  the  hopes  of  all 
The  yeai^  the  yelbw  harvest,  made  a  heap, 
By  rains  of  judgment;  or  by  tonenU  swept. 
With  fkwks  and  cattle,  down  the  raging  flood ; 
Or  scattered  by  the  winnowing  winds,  that  bore. 
Upon  their  angry  wings,  the  wrath  of  heaven. 
Sad  was  the  field,  where,  yesterday,  was  heard 
The  roar  of  war;  and  aad  the  sight  of  maid, 
Of  mother,  widow,  sister,  daughter,  wife. 
Stooping  and  weeping  over  senseless,  cold. 
Defaced,  and  mangled  lumps  of  breathless  earth. 
Which  had  been  husbands,  fiithers,  brotliers,  sons, 
And  lovers,  when  that  morning's  sun  arose. 
HTwaa  sad  to  see  the  wonted  seat  of  firiend 
Removed  by  death ;  and  sad  to  visit  scenes, 
When  old,  when,  in  the  smiling  mom  of  Ufe, 
Lived  many,  who  both  knew  aad  loved  us  much,. 
And  they  all  gone,  dead,  or  dispersed  abroad; 
And  stranger  iaoes  seen  among  their  hills. 
'Twas  sad  to  see  the  little  orphan  babe 
Weeping  and  sobbing  on  its  mother's  grave. 
HTwas  pitiful  to  see  an  old,  forlorn. 
Decrepit,  withered  wretch,  unhoused,  unclad. 
Starving  to  death  with  poverty  and  cold. 
'T  was  pitiAil  to  see  a  blooming  bride, 
That  promise  gave  of  many  a  happy  year. 
Touched  by  decay,  torn  pale,  and  waste,  and  die. 
'Twas  pitiful  to  hear  the  murderous  thrust 
Of  rofiian's  blade  that  sought  the  Ufe  entire. 
1'was  sad  to  bear  the  blood  coma  gurgling  fiirth 
From  out  the  throat  of  the  wild  suicide. 
Sad  was  the  sight  of  widowed,  childlecs  age 
Weeping.— I  saw  it  once.    Wrinkled  with  time. 
And  hoary  with  the  dust  of  years,  an  old 
And  worthy  man  came  to  his  humble  rooi^ 
Tottering  and  akm,  and  on  the  threshokl  stood. 
No  iboi,  no  voice,  waa  heard  within.    None  came 
To  meet  him,  where  he  oft  had  met  a  wifc^ 
And  sons,  and  daughters,  glad  at  his  return; 
None  came  to  meet  him;  lor  that  day  had  aean 
The  old  man  lay,  within  the  narrow  heuie. 
The  last  of  all  his  fitfoily ;  and  now 
He  stood  in  solitode,  in  solitude 
Wide  as  the  world ;  iat  all,  that  made  to  him 
SnnKy  had  fled  b^ond  its  bounds. 


Wherever  strayed  his  aimless  eye,  there  lay 
The  wreck  of  some  fond  hope,  that  tooched  ii% 

soul 
With  hitter  thoughts,  and  told  him  aU  waspMSsA 
Hii  kmely  cot  was  silent,  and  he  looked 
As  if  he  could  not  enter.    On  his  stafl^ 
Bending,  he  leaned ;  and  from  his  weaij  cja. 
Distressing  sight !  a  lingle  tear-drop  wept 
None  followed,  &r  die  fount  of  tears  was  dry. 
Alone  and  last,  it  fell  finom  wrinkle  down 
To  wrinkle,  tiU  it  kwt  itself;  drunk  by 
The  withered  cheek,  on  which  again  no  i 
Should  come,  or  drop  of  tenderness  be  i 
This  sight  was  very  pitiful;  but  one 
Was  sadder  still,  the  saddest  seen  in  Timsu 
A  man  to^y,  the  gltny  of  his  kind. 
In  reason  clear,  in  understanding  largc^ 
In  judgment  sound,  in  fancy  quick,  in  hope 
Abundant,  and  in  promise,  like  a  field 
Well   cultured,  and  refreshed  with  dews  faa 

Ood; 
To-morrow,  chained,  and  raving  mad,  and  whipped 
By  servile  hands ;  sitting  on  dismal  straw, 
And  gnashing  with  his  teeth  against  the  chain, 
The  iron  chain,  that  bound  him  hand  and  fint; 
And  trying  whiles  to  send  his  glaring  eye 
Beyond  the  wide  circumference  of  hia  wo; 
Or,  humbling  more,  mors  miserable  still. 
Giving  an  idiot  Uugh  that  served  to  show 
The  blasted  scenery  of  his  horrid  face ; 
Calling  the  straw  his  sceptre,  and  the  atone. 
On  which  he,  pinioned,  sat,  his  royal  throne. 
Poor,  poor,  poor  man  I  fallen  far  below  the  bralii 
His  reason  strove  in  vain  to  find  her  way, 
Lost  in  the  stormy  desert  of  his  brain; 
And,  being  active  still,  she  wrought  aU  straDfik 
Fantastic,  execrable,  monstrous  things. 
All  these  were  sad,  and  thousands  mote,  tlal 

sleep 
Forgotten  beneath  the  funeral  paD  of  Time 
And  bards,  as  well  became,  bewailed  them  oMek 
With  dolefiil  instruments  of  weeping  song. 
But  what  were  thesel  What  might  be  wofseiMd 

in't, 
However  small,  some  grains  of  hap|iineas ; 
And  man  ne*er  drank  a  cup  of  eartldy  sort, 
That  might  not  hdd  another  drop  of  gall; 
Or,  in  his  deepest  sorrow,  laid  his  head 
Upon  a  pillow,  set  so  close  with  thorns, 
That  might  not  hold  another  prickle  stiH 
Accordingly,  the  saddest  human  look 
Had  hope  in't ;  faint,  indeed,  but  stiU  twaa  hops. 
But  why  excuse  the  misery  of  earth? 
Say  it  was  dismal,  cold,  and  dark,  and  deep^ 
Beyond  the  utterance  of  strongest  words; 
But  say  that  none  remembered  it,  who  saw 
The  eye  of  beings  damned  for  evermore, 
Rolling,  and  rolling,  rolling  still  in  vain. 
To  find  some  ray,  to  see  beyond  the  gulf 
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Of  an  iinav«BUed,  fietoe,  fiery,  1k»C, 

Interminable,  dark  Foturity  \ 

And  rolling  still,  and  reeling  still  in  Tain! 

Thus  stood  the  reprobate  beneath  the  shade 
Of  terror,  and  bena^  the  crown  of  love, 
The  good ;  and  thme  was  sycnoe  m  the  ▼aolt 
Of  heaven;  and  as  they  stood  and  listened,  they 

heard 
Ahx  to  left^  among  the  utter  dark, 
Hell  rolfing  o'er  his  waves  of  burning  fire, 
And  thundering  through  his  eavems^  tmptj  then 
As  if  he  preparation  made,  to  act 
The  final  vengeance  of  the  fiery  Lamb. 
And  there  was  heard,  coming  from  out  the  Pit, 
The  hoUnw  iralKng  of  Eternal  Deaths 
And  horrid  ety  of  the  Undying  Worm. 

The  wicked  paler  turned,  and  scarce  the  good 
Their  colour  kept;  but  were  not  k>ng  dismayed. 
That  moment,  in  the  heavens^  how  wondrous  fidr ! 
The  angel  of  Mercy  stood,  and,  on  the  bad 
Tumiag  kis  back,  over  the  ransomed  threw 
His  bow,  bedropped  with  imagery  of  love, 
And  promises  en  which  their  faith  reclined. 
Thfoughout,  de^,  breathless  stleoee   reigned 

again; 
And  en  the  cireuit  of  the  upper  spheres, 
A  glorious  seraph  stood,  and  cried  abud, 
That  every  ear  of  man  and  devU  heard, 
«  Him  that  is  filthy,  let  be  filthy  sliU ; 
Him  that  is  holy,  let  be  holy  stilL" 
And,  suddenly,  another  squadron  bright, 
Of  high  arch-angel  gfeiy ,  stepping,  brought 
A  marvelkMis  bow,^-one  base  upon  the  Cross, 
The  other  «n  the  sbouUer  of  the  6ear, 
They  plaeed,— fidsm  south  to  north,  spaaning  the 

heavens, 
And  on  each  hand  dividing  good  and  bad, — 
Who  rend,  on  either  side,  these  burning  wordi^ 
Which  ran  akmg  the  arch  in  living  five. 
And  wanted  net  to  be  believed  in  Mi: 
^  As  ye  hate  sown,  so  shall  ye  reap  this  day." 


BOOK  X 

OOD  of  my  fathers!  holy,  just,  and  good  I 
MyGodI  nqrFatherl  jnyun&yingHepe! 
Jehovah]  let  the  ineense  of  my  praise, 
Aoeepted,  bum  beibire  thy  mevc^  seat) 
And  in  thy  presence  bvm,  both  day  and  night 
Maker!  PMnerver!  my  Redeemsrl  God! 
Whom  have  i  in  tbe  heavens  but  Thee  alone? 
On  earth,  but  Tlvoi  whom  should  I  praise^  whom 

lovet 
For  thou  hast  braugbl  me  hithorto,  ufdield 
By  thy  omapolMee ;  and  from  tlqr  gmoe, 
Unbought,  unmerited,  though  not  unsought— 
The  welb  of  thy  sahralioa^  faiit  lefieshed 
IS 


My  spirit,  watering  it,  at  mom  and  even ; 

And,  by  thy  Spirit,  which  thou  freely  giveSt 

To  whom  thou  wilt,  hast  led  by  venturous  song, 

Over  the  vale  and  mountain  tract,  the  Hgbt 

And  shade  of  man;  into  the  burning  deep 

Descending  now,  and  no^  drcliag  the  mount, 

Where  higtiest  sks  Divinity  enthroned ; 

RolUng  akmg  tho  tide  of  fluent  thought, 

The  tide  of  moral,  natural,  divine : 

Qazing  on  paM  and  present,  and  again. 

On  rapid  pinion  borne,  outstripping  Time, 

In  long  excursion,  wandering  through  the  groves 

tJnfii^iig,  and  the  endlesB  avenues, 

That  shade  the  landscape  of  Elternity ; 

And  talking  them  with  holy  angcte  mK, 

And  future  men,  in  gloiions  virion  seen! 

Nor  unrewarded  have  I  watched  at  night, 

And  heard  tbe  drowsy  sound  of  neighbouring 

sleep. 
New  thought,  new  tmagery,  new  seones  of  bUm 
And  glory,  unrehearisd  by  moital  tongue. 
Which,  unvevealed)  I,  trembling,  turned  and  left, 
Bursting  at  once  upon  my  ravished  eye, — 
With  joy  unspeakable  have  filled  my  soul. 
And  made  my  cup  run  over  with  defight: 
Though  in  my  fiice  the  blasts  of  adverse  kfaids^ 
While  boldly  dricnmliavigating  nuut^ 
Winds  seeming  advene,  tliough  pOrha|is  not  so^ 
Have  beat  severely;  disregarded  beat, 
When  I,  beUnd  me,  heard  the  voloo  of  Gtod, 
And  hispropitiQas  Spirit  say.  Fear  not* 
Godofmyiatben!  ever  present  God! 
This  ofifering,  more,  insplie,  sustain,  accept; 
Highest,  if  numbers  answer  to  the  tbeme^ 
Best  answering,  if  thy  Spirit  <fiotaie  most 
Jehovah]  breathe  upon  my  soul;  my  heait 
Enlarge;  my  Mth  Increase;  increase  my  hope^ 
My  thoughts  exalt;  my  fimey  sanctify. 
And  aH  my  passions^  that  I  near  thy  thtone 
May  venture,  unrepioved;  and  sing  the  day, 
Whfeh  none  nafaoly  ought  to  name)  th^  Day 
Of  Judgment!  greatest  day,  passed  or  to  oomel 
Dayl  «rfaich,— iiBiiy  me  whAt  thou  wilt,  deny 
Me  home,  or  friend,  or  honourabie  name,*- 
Thy  meiey  grant,  I,  thoteughly  prepared^ 
With  comely  garment  ofiedeemiug  love. 
May  me^  and  have  my  Judge  fiir  Advoeaft& 

Conn,  Gradions  Inflttenee^  fireith  of  the  Lord 
And  touch  me  trembling,  as  thou  touched^  man, 
Greatly  Mo(ped,^bMi  ho  in  visfon  sa#, 
By  Ulai's  stream,  the  Aneieiit  sit;  and  tklbd 
With  Gabriel,  to  Iw  pteyer  swiiUy  oent. 
At  evening  snerifioB.    Hold  my  r^ht  hand, 
Ahnightyl  baalr  me, ftr I  abk  tfaiongh  Uin^ 
Whomlhon  hast  lieaid,  whom  tboa  wilt  ahrsfi 

hemv 
Thy  Son,  oorinleneding  Grtat  High  PifaitI 
Reveal  the  fbtuiev  let  tim  yean  to  oome 
Pam  by,  nnd  open  my  eor  lo  Imaff  the  hakpi 
3R 
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Toe  prophet  haip^  whose  wkdom  I  repeat, 
Interpreting  the  voice  of  distant  eong; — 
Which  that  again  reenmea  the  lofty  vene, 
Loftiest,  if  I  interpret  ikithftiUy 
The  holy  nombera  which  my  apbit  beaia. 

Thua  came  tha  day,  the  Harp  again  began, 
The  day  that  many  thought  shonld  never  eome, 
That  all  the  wicked  wished  should  never  eome, 
That  all  the  righteous  had  expected  long: 
Day  greatly  feured,  and  yet  too  little  fealed, 
By  hUn  who  feared  it  most;  day  laughed  at  much 
By  the  proftme,  the  trembling  day  of  all 
Who  Uughed ;  day  when  all  shadows  passed,  all 

dreams; 
When  substance,  when  reality  commenced ; 
Last  day  of  lying,  final  day  of  all 
Deceit,  all  knavery,  aU  quackish  phrase ; 
Ender  of  all  disputing,  of  all  mirth 
Ungodly,  of  ail  loud  and  boasting  speech; 
Ju^e  of  all  judgmenU,  Judge  of  every  judge, 
Adjuster  of  all  causes,  rights  and  wrongs; 
Day  oft  appealed  to,  and  appealed  to  oft 
By  those  who  saw  its  dawn  with  saddest  heart; 
Day  most  magnificent  in  Fancy's  range, 
Whence   she  returned,  confounded,  trembling, 

pale, 
With  overmuch  of  glory  ftdnt  and  blind ; 
Day  most  important  heki,  prepared  for  most, 
By  every  rational,  wise,  and  holy  man; 
Day  of  eternal  gain,  for  worldly  k)ss ; 
Day  of  eternal  Um  kit  worldly  gain ; 
Oreat  day  of  terror,  vengeance,  wo,  de^Mur ; 
Revealer  of  all  secrets,  thoughts,  desires; 
Rein-trying,  heart-investigating  day, 
That  stood  between  Eternity  and  Time, 
Reviewed  all  past,  determined  ail  to  come^ 
And  bound  all  destinies  for  evermore ; 
Believing  day  of  unbelief;  great  day. 
That  set  in  proper  U^^t  the  afiairs  of  earth. 
And  justified  the  Qovemment  Divine ; 
Gbeat  day  1— what  can  we  morel  what  should  we 

nioiel 
Oreat  triumph  day  of  GKmI's  incarnate  Son ! 
Oreat  day  of  gloiy  to  the  AJmighty  GKmI  i 
Day!  whence  the  everlasting  years  begin 
Their  date,  new  era  in  eternity. 
And  oft  refoned  to  in  the  song  of  heavep  I 
Thus  stood  the  ^lostate,  thus  the  ransomed 

stood, 
Those  held  by  jostiee  fost,  and  these  by  k»ve, 
Reading  the  fiery  scuteheonry,  thatbla»d 
On  high,  upon  the  great  celestial  bow: 
'*  As  ye  have  sown,  so  shall  ye  req>  this  day." 
All  read,  all  understood,  and  all  believed, 
fkmvmced  of  judgment,  righteousoess,  and  sin. 
Meantime  the  univerM  throughout  was  stiU. 
The  cope,  above  and  round  about,  was  calm; 
And  motionless,  beneath  them,  lay  the  Earth, 
SUent  and  nd,  as  one  that  seatenoe  waits^ 


For  flagrant  dime ; — when  suddenly  was  1 
Behind  the  azure  vaulting  of  the  sky. 
Above,  and  far  remote  from  readi  of  sight. 
The  sound  of  trumpets,  and  the  sound  of  rmwils^ 
And  prancing  steeds,  and  rapid  chariot  wheels, 
That  ficom  four  quarten  roHed,  and  souutid  in 

haste, 
Assembling  at  some  plaoe  ot  rendezvoos; 
And  80  they  seemed  to  roO,  with  ftnioas  tpted. 
As  if  none  meant  to  be  beMnd  the  first 
Nor  seemed  alone:  that  day,  the  golden  twy. 
Whose  voice,  firom  centre  to  cbcmnfofenoe 
Of  an  created  tlungs,  is  heard  ^itinct, 
God  had  bid  Michael  sound,  to  summon  all 
The  hosts  of  bliss  to  presence  of  their  King; 
And,  all  the  morning,  millions  infinite, 
That  millions  governed  eadi,  Doonniaos,  Powma 
Thrones,  Principalities,  with  aU  their  hnrts^ 
Had  been  arriving,  near  the  capital, 
And  royal  dty,  New  Jerusalem, 
From  heaven's  remotest  bounds.    Nor  yd  tnmm 

heaven 
Alone  came  they,  that  day.  The  wovld's  armm^ 
Or  neighbouring  nearest,  on  the  rttge  oi  mgjkt. 
Emptied,  sent  forth  their  Whole  inhabilantm, 
All  tribes  of  being  came,  of  eveiy  name, 
From  every  coast,  fillmg  Jehovah's  oomte. 
From  morn  till  mid^y,  in  the  squadrons  poured 
Immense,  along  the  bright  celestial  roads. 
Swiftly  they  rode,  for  love  unspeakable. 
To  God,  and  to  Messiah,  Prince  of  Peace^ 
Drew  tbemi  and  made  obedience  haste  to  be 
Approved.  And  now,  befofc  the  Eternal  ThiMH^ 
Brighter,  that  day,  than  when  the  Son  pR^tarcd 
To  overthrow  the  seraphim  rebelled^ — 
And  circling  round  the  mount  of  Deity 
Upon  the  sea  of  glass,  all  round  about, 
And  down  the  borders  of  the  stream  of  fife^ 
And  over  all  the  plains  of  Paradise 
For  many  a  league  of  heavenly  raeasuremeiit,^ 
Assembled,  stood  the  immortal  multitudes, 
Millions,  aliove  all  number  infinite. 
The  nations  of  the  blessed.    Distinguisiied  asc^ 
By  chief  of  goodly  stature  blaang  for; 
By  various  garb,  and  flag  of  various  hoe 
Streaming  through  heaven  torn  standaid  fiAed 

high-— 
The  arms  and  imagery  of  thousand  woridsi 
Distinguished  each,  but  all  arrayed  complete. 
In  armour  bright,  of  hdmet,  shield,  and  swufd; 
And  mounted  allindiariotsoffope. 
A  military  throng,  blent,  not  confused; 
As  scndiers  on  some  ny  <«  great  icvieWy 
Burning  in  splendonr  of  refalgeal  gold. 
And  ornament,  on  purpose,  kog  devised 
For  thb  expected  day.    Dirtingufahed  eac^ 
But  all  accoutred  as  bscame  their  Lofd, 
And  high  oceasaofi;  afl  in  hofinesi^ 
The  livery  of  the  soldisry  of  Ga4 
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Vested;  and  shining  all  with  perfect  bins, 
The  w&gea  that  his  faithful  servants  win. 

Thus  stood  they  numberless  around  the  mount 
Of  presence;  and,  adoring,  waited,  hushed 
In  deepest  sUenoe^  for  the  voice  of  GKid. 
That  moment,  all  the  Sacred  Hill  on  high 
Burned,  terrible  with  glory,  and^  behind 
The  uncreated  lustre,  hid  the  Lamb, 
Inviaiblfr;  when,  from  the  radiant  ckmd, 
This  Toice,  addressing  all  the  hosts  of  heaven, 
Proceeded,  not  in  wopds  as  we  converse, 
Each  with  his  fellow,  but  in  language  such 
As  God  doth  use,  imparting,  without  phrase 
Successive,  what,  in  speech  of  creatures,  seems 
Long  narrative,  though  long,  yet  losing  much 
In  feeble  symbols  of  the  thought  Divine. 

My  servants  long  approved,  my  faithful  sons^ 
Angels  of  glory,  Thrones,  Dominions,  Powers, 
Well  pleased,  thit  morning,  I  haTe  seen  the  speed 
Of  your  obedience,  gathering  round  my  throne, 
In  order  due,  and  well-becoming  garb; 
Illustrious,  as  I  see,  beyond  your  wont, 
As  was  my  wish  to  glorify  this  day: 
And  now,  what  your  assembling  means,  attend. 

This  day  concludes  the  destiny  of  man. 
The  hour,  appointed  from  eternity, 
To  judge  the  earth  in  righteousness,  is  come; 
To  end  the  war  of  Sin,  that  long  has  fimght,. 
Permitted,  against  the  sword  of  Holiness; 
To  give  to  men  and  devils,  as  their  works, 
Recorded  in  my  all-remembering  book, 
1  find;  good  to  the  good,  and  great  reward 
Of  everlasting  honour,  joy,  and  peace. 
Before  my  presence  here  for  evermore; 
And  to  the  evil,  as  their  sins  provoke. 
Eternal  recompense  of  shame  and  wo, 
Cast  out  beyond  the  bounds  of  light  and  love. 

Liong  have  I  stood,  as  ye,  my  sons,  well  know, 
Between  the  cherubim,  and  stretched  my  arms 
Of  mercy  out,  inviting  all  to  come 
To  me,  and  live;  my  bowels  long  have  moved 
With  great  compassion ;  and  my  justice  passed 
Transgression  by,  and  not  imputed  sin. 
Long  here,  upon  my  everiasting  throne, 
I  have  beheld  my  love  and  mercy  scorned; 
Bave  seen  my  laws  despised,  my  name  blas- 
phemed. 
My  providence  accused,  my  gracious  pUns 
Opposed ;  and  k>ng,  too  long,  have  I  beheld 
The  wicked  triumph,  and  my  saints  reproached 
Maliciously,  while  on  my  altars  lie, 
Unanswered  still,  their  prayers  and  their  tears, 
That  seek  my  coming,  wearied  with  delay; 
And  long,  Disorder  in  my  tnoriil  reign 
Has  waked  rebeiliously,  disturbed  the  peace 
Of  my  eternal  government,  and  wrought         • 
Confusion,  spreading  far  and  witle,  among 
My  works  inferior,  which  groan  to  be 


Released.    Nor  long  shall  groan.    The  lioor  of 

grace. 
The  final  hour  of  grace^  is  fully  passed ; 
The  time  accepted  for  repentance,  faith, 
And  pardon,  is  irreyocably  passed ; 
And  Justice,  unaooompanied,  as  wont. 
With  Mercy,  now  goes  forth,  to  give  to  all 
According  to  their  deeds.    Justice  abne, — 
For  why  shoukl  Mercy  any  more  be  joinecl  1 
What  luith  not  mercy,  mixed  with  judgment,  done^ 
That  mercy,  mixed  with  judgment  and  reproof 
Could  do  1    Did  I  not  revelation  make, 
Plainly  and  clearly,  of  my  will  entire  1 
Before  them  set  my  holy  law,  and  gave 
Them  knowledge,  wisdom,  prowess  to  obey, 
And  win,  by  self- wrought  works,  eternal  lifel 
Rebelled,  did  I  not  send  them  terms  of  peace, 
Which,  not  my  justice,  but  my  mercy  asked  %^ 
Tenns,  oosUy  to  my  well-beloved  Son ; 
To  them,  gratuitous,  exacting  faith 
Alone  fdt  pardon,  works  evincing  faith  1 
Have  I  not  early  risen,  and  sent  my  seers^ 
Prophets,  apostles,  teachers,  ministers. 
With  signs  and  wonders,  working  in  my  name  1 
Have  I  not  still,  from  age  to  age,  raised  up 
As  I  saw  needful,  great,  religious  men, 
Gifted  by  me  with  large  capacity. 
And  by  my  arm  omnipotent  upheld, 
To  pour  the  numberaof  my  merey  forth. 
And  loU  my  judgments  on  the  ear  of  man  1 
And  lastly,  when  the  promised  hour  was  come,— 
What  more  could  most  abundant  mercy  do  1--- 
Did  I  not  send  Immanuel  forth,  my  Son, 
Only  begotten,  to  purchase,  by  his  blood, 
As  many  as  believed  upon  his  name  1 
Did  ho  not  die  to  give  repentance,  such 
As  I  accept,  and  pardon  of  all  sins  7 
Has  he  not  taught,  beseecbed,  and  shed  abroad 
The  Spirit  unconfined,  and  given  at  times 
Example  fierce  of  wrath  and  judgment,  poured 
Vindictively  on  nations  guilty  long  1 
What  means  of  reformation,  that  my  Son 
Has  left  behind,  untried  1  what  plainer  words, 
What  arguments  more  strong,  as  yet  remain? 
Did  he  not  tell  them,  with  his  lips  of  truth, 
The  rightoousshould  be  saved,  the  wicked damoedl 
And  has  he  not,  awake  both  day  and  night. 
Here  interceded  with  prevailing  voice, 
At  my  right  hand,  pleading  his  precious  blood 
Which  magnified  my  holy  law,  and  bought, 
For  all  virho  wished,  perpetual  rightoousnessi 
And  have  not  you,  my  faithful  servants,  all 
Been  frequent  forth,  obedient  to  my  will, 
With  messages  of  mercy  and  of  love. 
Administering  my  gifts  to  sinful  man  1 
And  have  not  all  my  mercy,  all  my  love. 
Been  scaled  and  stamped  with  signature  of  heawnT 
By  proof  of  wonders,  miracles,  and  mum 
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Atbutod,  and  atteited  more  by  truth 
Divine,  inherent  in  the  tidings  sent? 
This  day  decUras  the  consequence  of  all 
Some  have  believed,  ase  sanctified,  and  saved, 
Prepared  for  dwelling  in  this  holy  place, 
In  these  their  msnsions,  built  before  my  hoe; 
And  now,  beneath  a  crown  (^golden  light, 
Beyond  our  wall,  at  place  of  judgment,  they, 
Elxpectii^,  wait  the  promised,  due  reward. 
The  others  stand  with  Satan  bound  in  chains, 
The  others,  who  refused  to  be  redeemed: 
They  stand,  unsanctified,  unpardoned,  sad. 
Waiting  the  sentence  that  shall  fix  thor  wo. 
The  others,  who  refused  to  be  redeemed; 
For  all  had  grace  sufficient  to  believe, 
AU  who  my  gospel  heard ;  and  none,  who  heasd 
It  not,  shall  by  its  law,  this  day,  be  tried. 
Necessity  of  sinning,  my  decrees 
Imposed  on  none;  but  rather,  all  inclined 
To  holiness;  and  grace  was  bountiful. 
Abundant,  overflowing  with  my  word ;    * 
My  word  of  life  and  peace,  whkh  to  aU  men, 
Who  shall  or  stand  or  foil,  by  law  revealed, 
Was  offered  freely,  as  'twas  fineely  sent, 
Without  all  money,  and  without  all  price. 
Thus  they  have  all,  by  willing  act,  despised 
Me,  and  my  Son,  and  sanctifying  Spirit 
But  now,  no  bnger  shall  they  mock  or  scorn. 
The  day  of  grace  and  mercy  is  complete, 
And  GUhlhead  firom  their  misery  absolved. 

So  saying,  He,  the  Father  infinite, 
Turning,  addressed  Messiah,  where  he  sat, 
Exalted  gloriously,  at  his  right  hand. 
This  day  belongs  to  justice  and  to  thee, 
Eternal  Son,  thy  right  for  service  done, 
Abundantly  fulfilhng  all  my  will ; 
By  promise  thine,  from  all  eternity. 
Made  in  the  ancient  Covenant  of  Grace; 
And  thane,  as  most  befitting,  since  in  thee 
Diirine  and  human  meet,  impartial  Judge, 
Consulting  thus  the  interest  of  both. 
Gro  then,  my  Son,  divine  similitude. 
Image  express  of  Deity  unseen. 
The  book  of  my  remembrance  take;  and  take 
The  golden  crowns  of  life,  due  to  the  saints; 
And  take  the  seven  lart  thunders  ruinous ; 
Thy  armour  take;  gird  on  thy  sword,  thy  sword 
Of  justice  ultimate,  reserved,  till  now, 
Unsheathed,  in  the  eternal  armoury; 
And  mount  the  livmg  chariot  of  Ghxl. 
Thou  gocst  not  now,  as  once,  to  Culvary, 
1*0  be  insulted,  buffeted,  and  elain ; 
Thou  goest  not  now,  with  battle  and  the  voice 
Of  war,  as  oncu  against  the  rebel  hosts. 
Thou  goest  a  Judge,  and  findst  the  guilty  bound ; 
Thou  goest  to  prove,  condemn,  acquit,  reward. 
Not  unkcoompanted ;  all  these,  my  saints, 
<io  with  thee  glorious  r»Hinue,  to  sing 
T^y  triumph,  and  partit»pt*«  ihy  joy; 


And  I,  the  Onuripfeeent,  with  thee  go: 
And  with  thee  all  the  ^ory  of  my  throne. 

Thus  said  the  Father;  and  the  Soo  beloved. 
Omnipotent,  OmnasdeDi,  FeUow  God, 
Arose,  resplendent  with  Divinitj; 
And  He  the  book  of  God's  reroembmiioe  look; 
And  took  the  seven  kst  thoDders  minoiis ; 
And  took  the  crowns  of  lifo,  d<ie  to  the  saints; 
His  armour  took ;  girt  on  his  sword,  his  wword 
Of  justice  ultimate,  reserved,  till  now, 
Unsheathed,  in  the  eternal  armouiy; 
And  up  the  living  chariot  of  God 
Ascended,  signifying  all  coodpfete. 

And  now  the  Trorop,  of  wondfoos  i 
By  man  or  angel  never  heard  befon, 
Sounded  with  thunder,  and  the  march  1 
Not  swift,  ascavaksade,  on  battle  beol 
But,  as  became  prpcesskw  of  a  judge, 
Solemn,  magnificent,  majirtie,  sfew ; 
Moving  sublime  with  glory  infinite, 
And  numbers  inflnite,  and  awftd  song, 
They  passed  the  gate  of  heaven,  which,  mamj  % 

league, 
Opened  either  way,  to  let  the  glory  forth 
Of  this  great  march.    And  now,the  mnm  of  bmb 
Beheld  their  coming,  which,  befoie,  they  hfsud 
Behek)  the  glorious  countenance  of  G«d  t 
All  light  was  swaNowed  up,  all  objects  seen 
Faded ;  and  the  Incarnate,  visible 
Afone,  held  every  eye  upon  him  fixed ; 
The  wicked  saw  his  majesty  severe ; 
And  those  who  pierced  Hin  saw  his  foc«  wilk 

clouds 
Of  glory  circled  round,  essential  bright  I 
And  to  the  rocks  and  mountains  called  in  ▼ain, 
To  hide  them  from  the  fierceness  of  his  wrath: 
Almighty  power  their  flight  restrained,  and  held 
Them  bound  immoveable  before  the  bar. 

The  righteous,  undismayed   and    bold — best 
proof. 
This  day,  of  fortitude  sincere, — sostained 
By  inward  faith,  with  acclamations  foud. 
Received  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man ; 
And,  drawn  by  love,  inclined  to  his  approach. 
Moving  to  meet  the  brightnees  of  his  face. 

Meantime,  'tween  good  and  bad,  the  JtKlge  hii 
wheels 
Stayed,  and,  ascending,  sat  upon  the  great 
White  Throne,  that  rooming  founded  there  hf 

power 
Omnipotent,  and  built  on  righteousness 
And  truth.     Behind,  before,  on  every  side. 
In  native  and  reflected  Maze  of  bright. 
Celestial  equipage,  the  myriads  stood, 
That  with  his  marching  came ;  rank  above  rank. 
Rank  above  rank,  with  shield  and  flaming  eword. 

'Twas  silence  all  f  and  quick,  on  rigU  and  left, 
A  mij^hty  angel  spread  the  book  of  God's 
Remembrance ;  and,  with  conscience  now  amoerii 
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AU  men  eompurad  the  Mcord,  written  there 
By  finger  of  Onmiecienoe ;  ancl  received 
Their  lentenee,  in  themeelve^i  of  joy  ot  wo ; 
Condemned  or  justified,  ^hile  jet  the  Jo4go 
Waited,  as  if  to  let  them  prove  themselves. 
The  righteoas,  in  the  book  of  life  displayed^ 
Rejoicing,  read  their  names;  rejoicing,  read 
Their  fidth  for  r^hteousness  received,  and  deeds 
Of  holiness,  as  proof  oi  faith  complete. 
The  vricked,  in  the  book  of  endless  death, 
Spread  oat  to  left,  bewailing,  read  their  names ; 
And  read  beneath  them,  Unbelief  and  fruit 
Of  unbelief  vile,  ourepented  deeds, 
Now  unrepentable  for  evermore ; 
And  gave  approval  of  the  wo  affixed. 

This  done,  the  Omnipotent,  Oomiscient  Judge, 
Rose  infinite,  the  sentence  to  pronounce, 
The  sentence  of  eternal  wo  or  bliss! 
All  glory  heretofore  seen  or  coiv:eived, 
All  majesty,  annihilated,  dropped, 
That  moment,  from  remembrance,  and  was  fost; 
And  silence,  deepest  hitherto  esteemed, 
Seemed  noiay  to  the  stillness  of  this  hour. 
Comparisons  I  seek  iwt,  nor  shoukl  find, 
If  sought    That  silence,  which  all  being  held, 
When  God's  Almighty  Son,  from  oflf  the  walls 
Of  heaven  the  rebel  angels  threw,  accursed, 
So  still,  that  all  creation  heard  their  fall 
Distinctly,  in  the  la^e  of  burning  fite,— 
Was  now  foigotten,  and  every  silence  else^ 
All  being  rajtional,  created  then. 
Around  the  judgment  seat,  intensely  listened. 
No  creature  breathed.    Man,  angel,  devil,  stood 
And  listened;  the  spheess  stood  still,  and  eveiy  star 
Stood  still,  and  Ustened;  and  every  particle. 
Remotest  in  the  womb  of  matter,  stood. 
Bending  to  hear,  devotional  and  still. 
And  thus  upon  the  wicked,  first,  the  Judge 
Pronounced  the  sentence,  written  befoie  of  oki: 
"  Depart  from  me,  ye  curved,  into  the  fire, 
Propared  eternal  in  the  Gulf  of  Hell, 
Where  ye  shall  weep  and  wail  for  everraofe, 
Reaping  the  harvest  which  your  sins  have  sown.'' 

So  saying,  God  grow  dark  with  utter  wrath; 
And,  drawing  now  the  sword,  undrawn  before, 
Which  through  the  range  of  infinite,  all  around, 
A  gleam  of  fiery  indignation  throw. 
He  lifted  up  his  hand  omnipotent^ 
And  down  among  the  damned  the  bumii^  edg9 
Plunged;  and  from  forth  his  arrowy  quiver  sent. 
Emptied,  the  seven  last  thumSers  ruinous, 
Which,  entering,  vrithered  all  their  souls  with  fire. 
Then  first  was  vengeance,  first  was  rain  seen  I 
Red,  unrestrained,  vindictive,  final,  fierce  I 
They,  howling,  fled  to  west  among  the  dark ; 
But  fied  not  these  the  terrors  of  the  Lord. 
Pursued,  and  driven  beyond  the  Gul(  which  firowns 
Impassable,  between  the  good  and  bad. 
And  downward  far  remote  to  left,  opproased 


And  scorched  with  the  avenging  fires,  begun 
Burning  within  them,— they  upon  the  verge 
Of  Erebus,  a  moment,  pausing  stood. 
And  saw,  below,  the  un&thomaUe  lake, 
Tossing  with  tides  of  dark,  tempestuous  wrath; 
And  would  have  k»ked  behind;  but  greater  wraith, 
Behind,  forbade,  whish  now  no  respite  gave 
To  final  misery.    €h)d,  in  the  grasp 
Of  his  Almighty  strength,  took  them  vpraised. 
And  threw  them  down,  into  the  yawning  pit 
Of  bottomless  perdition,  ruined,  danmed. 
Fast  bound  in  chains  of  daxkneas  evermore; 
And  Seoond  Death,  and  the  Und3nng  Worn, 
Opening  their  homd  jaws,  inth  hideoua  ycU, 
Falling,  received  their  everlasting  prey. 
A  groan  istumed,  as  down  they  sunk,  and  sank, 
And  ever  sunk,  among  the  utter  darkl 
A  groan  returned!  the  righteoua  heanl  the  groan, 
The  groan  of  all  the  reprobals,  when  first 
TheyfidtdamnatkMisurel  and  heanl  HeH  closet 
And  heard  Jehovah,  and  his  love  retire  i 
A  groan  returned!  the  righteous  heard  the  groan, 
As  if  all  misery,  all  sorrow,  grief, 
All  pain,  all  anguish,  all  de^iair,  which  all 
H«ve  suflered,  or  shall  foel,  from  fint  to  last 
Eternity,  had  gathered  to  one  pang, 
And  issued  in  one  groan  of  boundless  wo  I 
And  now  the  wall  of  hell,  the  outer  waB, 
First  gateless  than,  doeed  round  tiiem;  thatwhkh 

thou 
Hast  seen,  of  fiery  adamant,  enUawd 
With  hideous  imageiy,  above  aB  hope. 
Above  all  flight  of  foncy,  burning  h^h; 
And  guarded  evermore,  by  Justice,  turned 
To  Wrath,  that  hears,  unmonred,  the  endless  groQiA 
Of  those  wasting  within;  and  sees,  unmoved. 
The  endless  tear  of  vain  repentanoe  folL 

Nor  aak  if  these  shaB  ever  be  redeemed. 
They  never  shall  1  Not  God,  but  their  own  sin. 
Condemns  them.    What  oould  be  done,  «a  tho) 

hast  heaid, 
Has  been  already  done;  all  has  been  tried 
That  wisdom  infinite,  and  boundless  gram. 
Working  together,  could  devise ;  and  all 
Has  failed.    Why  now  snoceedl  Though  God 

should  stoop. 
Inviting  still,  and  send  his  Only  Son 
To  oflisr  grace  in  hell,  the  pride,  thait  fint 
Refused,  would  still  refuse ;  the  unbelief, 
Still  unbelievmg^  would  deride  and  mock; 
Nay  more,  refiise,  deride,  and  mock;  for  sin, 
Increasing  still,  and  growing,  day  and  night. 
Into  the  essence  of  the  soul,  becoooe 
All  sin,  makes  what  in  time  seemed  probable,— 
Seemed  pre^blei  since  Qod  invited  then, — 
For  ever  now  impossible.    Thus  they. 
According  to  the  eternal  laws  which  bind 
All  creatures,  bind  the  Uncreated  One, 
Though  we  name  not  the  sentence  of  the  Judge, 
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Muft  daily  grow  in  lin  and  punishment, 
Made  by  themaelvee  their  necessary  lot, 
Unchangeable  to  all  eternity. 

What  lot  I  what  choice!  I  sing  not,  can  not  sing. 
Here,  highest  seraphs  tremble  on  the  lyre. 
And  made  a  sodden  pause! — but  thou  hast  seen. 
And  here,  the  bard,  a  moment,  held  his  hand. 
As  one  who  saw  more  of  that  horrid  wo 
Than  words  could  utter;  and  again  resumed. 

Nor  yet  had  vengeance  done.  The  guilty  Earth, 
Inanimate,  debased,  and  stained  by  an. 
Seat  of  rebellion,  (^corruption,  long. 
And  tainted  with  mortality  throughout,— 
Gkxl  sentenced  next*,  and  sent  the  final  fires 
Of  ruin  forth,  to  bum  and  to  destroy. 
The  saints  its  burning  saw,  and  thou  mayst  see. 
Look  yonder,  round  the  lofty  golden  walls 
And  galleries  of  New  Jerusalem, 
Among  the  imagery  of  wonders  passed ; 
Look  near  the  southern  gate;  look,  and  behold — 
On  q>acious  cauTas,  toui^hed  with  living  hues — 
The  Conflagration  ofthe  ancient  earth. 
The  handy  work  of  high  arohangel,  drawn 
From  memory  of  what  he  saw,  that  day. 
See !  how  the  mountains,  how  the  valleys  bum ; 
The  Andes  bum,  the  Alps,  the  Appenines, 
Taurus  and  Atlas ;  all  the  islands  bum ; 
The  Ocean  bums,  and  rolls  his  waves  of  flame. 
See  how  the  lightnings,  barbed,  red  with  wrath, 
Sent  firom  the  quiver  of  Omnipotence, 
Cross  and  recross  the  fiery  gloom,  and  bum 
Into  the  centre !— bum  vrithout,  within. 
And  help  the  native  fires,  which  Ood  awoke, 
And  kindled  with  the  fury  of  his  wrath. 
As  inly  troubled,  now  she  seems  to  shake ; 
The  flames,  dividing,  now  a  moment,  fall ; 
And  now,  in  one  conglomerated  mass, 
Rising,  they  glow  on  high,  prodigious  blaze ! 
Then  fall  and  sink  again,  as  i^  within. 
The  fuel,  burned  to  ashes,  was  consumed. 
So  burned  the  Earth  upon  that  dreadful  day, 
Yet  not  to  full  annihilatbn  bumed. 
The  essential  particles  of  dust  remained, 
Puiged  by  the  final,  sanctifying  fires. 
From  all  oorraption ;  from  all  stain  of  sin. 
Done  there  by  man  or  devil,  purified. 
The  essential  particles  remained,  of  which 
Qod  built  the  world  again,  renewed,  improved, 
With  fertile  vale,  and  wood  of  fertile  bough ; 
And  streams  of  milk  and  honey,  flowing  song ; 
And  mountains  cinctured  with  perpetual  green ; 
In  dime  and  season  fruitful,  as  at  firet, 
When  Adam  woke,  unfallen,  in  Paradise. 
And  God,  from  out  the  fount  of  native  light, 
A  handful  took  of  beams,  and  clad  the  sun 
Again  in  gbry;  and  sent  forth  the  moon 
To  borrow  thence  her  wonted  rays,  and  lead 
Hei  Stan,  the  virgin  daughten  ofthe  sky. 
And  God  revived  the  winds,  revived  the  tides; 


And  touching  her  from  his  Alnngh^  hand. 
With  force  centrifugal,  she  onward  ran, 
Couraing  her  wonted  path,  to  stop  no  man. 
Delightful  scene  c^new  inhabitants! 
As  thou,  this  mom,  in  pasnng  hither,  sawsL 

Thus  done,  the  glorious  Judge,  turning  to  riffal 
With  countenance  of  kyve  unspeakable. 
Beheld  the  righteous,  and  approved  them  thus: 
"  Ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  come,  ye  just, 
Enter  the  joy  eternal  of  your  Lord ; 
Receive  your  crowns,  ascend,  and  sit  with  me^ 
At  G}od's  right  hand,  in  gknry  evermore!" 

Thus  said  the  Oomipotent,  Incarnate  God 
And  waited  not  the  homage  ofthe  crowns, 
Already  thrown  before  him ;  nor  the  kxid 
Amen  of  universal,  holy  praise; 
But  turned  the  living  chariot  of  fire, 
And  swifter  now,— as  joyful  to  declare 
This  day's  proceedings  in  his  Father's  eoort, 
And  to  present  the  number  of  his  sons 
Before  the  Throne, — ascended  up  to  heaven 
And  all  his  saints,  and  all  his  angel  bands, 
As,  glorious,  they  on  high  ascended,  sang 
Glory  to  God  and  to  the  Lailb!— they  sung 
Messiah,  fairer  than  the  sons  of  men. 
And  altogether  lovely.    Grraoe  is  poured 
Into  thy  lips,  above  all  measure  poured ; 
And  therefore  God  hath  blessed  thee  evemonu 
GKrd,  gird  thy  sword  upon  thy  thigh,  O  thoa 
Most  Mighty!  with  thy  gloiy  ride;  with  all 
Thy  majesty,  ride  prosperously,  because 
Of  meekness,  troth,  and   righteousoesB.     Thy 

throne, 
O  Gkxl,  for  ever  and  for  ever  stands; 
The  sceptre  of  thy  kingdom  still  is  right; 
Therefore  hath  God,  thy  God,  anointed  thee, 
With  oil  of  gladness  and  perfumes  of  myrrh. 
Out  of  the  ivory  palaces,  above 
Thy  fellows,  crowned  the  Prince  of  endless  peace 

Thus  sung  they  God,  their  Saviour:  and  tbca»- 
selves 
Prepared  complete  to  enter  now,  with  Christ, 
Their  living  Head,  into  the  Holy  Place. 
Behold !  the  daughter  of  the  King,  the  bride. 
All  glorious  within,  the  bride  adorned. 
Comely  in  broidery  of  gold !  behold. 
She  comes,  appareled  royally,  in  robes 
Of  perfect  righteousness,  fiur  as  the  sun. 
With  all  her  virgins,  her  companions  &ir,— > 
Into  the  Palace  of  the  King  she  comes. 
She  comes  to  dwell  for  evermore!  Awake, 
Etemal  harps !  awake,  awake,  and  sing  I— 
The  Lord,  the  Lord,  our  God  Almighty,  re^^ns  * 

Thus  the  Messiah,  with  the  hosts  of  blisi^ 
Entered  the  gates  of  heaven,  unquestioned  iiow 
Which  closed  behind  them,  to  go  out  no  i 
And  stood,  accepted,  in  his  Father's  aght; 
Before  the  gkmous,  everlasting  Throne, 
Presenting  aB  his  saints;  not  one  was  kMt, 
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Of  all  thai  he  in  Corenant  received ; 
And,  having  given  the  kingdom  np,  he  sat, 
Where  now  he  aits  and  reigns,  on  the  right  hand 
Of  glory;  and  our  Qod  is  all  in  all ! 
Thus  have  I  sung  hejond  thy  first  request, 


Rolling  my  numbers  o'er  the  track  of  man, 
The  world  at  dawn,  at  mid-day,  and  dedine ; 
Time  gone,  the  righteous  saved,  the  wicked  damn- 
ed. 
And  God's  eternal  government  approved. 
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